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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 98]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [2nd March |:—Question again proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question : ’’—Debate resumed .. i 

Mr. Spzaxer having Named Mr. Healy as continually disregarding th 
authority of the Chair— 

Moved, ‘That Mr. Healy be suspended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s sitting,” —( Mr. Gladstone :)—Ques- 
tion put:—The House divided ; Ayes 233, Noes 15; Majority 218.— 
(Div. List, No. 106.) 

Question again proposed, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of ‘the 
Question :””"—After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now ad- 
journed,”—(Mr. Secretary Childers:)—After further short debate, 
Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 277, Noes 28; Majority 249. 
—(Div. List, No. 107.)—Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read :— 
Orper—Questions of Order, Mr. Callan, Mr. Parnell 
Army Oroanization—Departmental Statement, Mr. Childers - 
Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Secretary 


Childers :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Supply Com- 
mittee deferred till To-morrow. 


Raitways (Rates on FarEs)— 
Ordered, That the Select Committee do consist of Twenty-three Members :—List of the 
Committee ve ae “ oe os 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 4. 


CanpanaR—REsSOLUTION— 

Order of the Day for resuming the adjourned debate on the Earl of 
Lytton’s motion to resolve, 

“That nothing in the information laid before this House justifies the announced policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in regard to Candahar,” 
read ; debate resumed accordingly ry ¥4 _ 

After long debate, on Question, their Lordships divided; Contents 165, 
Not-Contents 76: Majority 89.—Resolved in the affirmative. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 





Court of Session (Scotland) Bill [u.u.J—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* 
(No. 42) ‘a oe >i +3 7 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 4. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_—or nan — 
Thames River Bill (by Order)— 

Order for Second Reading read ee ee - 

Hoved, ‘That the Bill be read a second time upon Tuesday the 15th of 
March,””—(Sir Charles Forster.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the words ‘‘ That the,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ Order for the Second 
Reading of the Bill be read and discharged,” —(Zord Randolph Ohurchill,) 

—instead thereof. 
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Thames River Bill (by Order)—continued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 

15th March. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0 ior 
Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 98]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [2nd March]:—Question again proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question: "—Debate resumed .. . ». 386 
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Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill—continued. 


After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 144, Noes 
87; Majority 107.—(Div. List, No. 108.) 

Main Question Ba :—The House divided ; Ayes 145, Noes 34; Majority 
111.—(Div. List, No. 109.) 

Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


Presumption of Life (Scotland) Bill [Bill 86]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Anderson) .. 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed to a Select Committee. 


Coroners (Ireland) Bill [Bill 73]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Healy) 44 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Attorney General for Ireland :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question : ’’—After short debats, Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAROH 7. 


Sourn Arrica—THe TransvAaL—RumovureD ArmisticE—Question, Obser- 
vations, Earl Cadogan ; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley. . a 


Tse EccrestasticaL Courts—Morion ror 4 Royat Commission— 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
will be pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the constitution and 
working of the Ecclesiastical Courts, as created or modified under the Reformation 
Statutes of the 24th and 25th years of King Henry the Eighth and any subsequent 
Acts,—(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury) “ig <e aa 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (“'That’’) for the purpose of adding 7 whereas a 
Royal Commission in the year 1831, consisting of the then Archbishop of Canterbury 
and four other bishops, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and Chief Justice of Com- 
mon Pleas, besides several other learned judges, was appointed to inquire into the 
practice and jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts in England and Wales, which 
Commission, after mature deliberation, presented a report in 1832: And whereas in the 
late matter of the Rev. P. T. Dale and the Rev. R. W. Enraght before the High 
Court of Judicature, the judges, after giving careful consideration, unanimously 
declared that the ‘Court under the Public Worship Act was the same which had 
existed from the time of Lord Coke downwards, and was-neither a new court nor had 
any new jurisdiction,’ it is the opinion of this House that it is not desirable that 
an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty as proposed,’’)—( Zhe Lord Oran- 
more and Browne.) 


After debate, on question, that the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the motion, resolved in the affirmative. 

Then the original motion agreed to:—The said Address to be presented 
to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAROH 7. 
NOTICES. 


— oo 


AFGHANISTAN — CANDAHAR—WITHDRAWAL oF British Troops—Notices, 
Mr. E. Stanhope, Mr. Onslow, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, Sir Alexander Gordon - é3 a: 
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Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment Bill [Bill 16]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Monk) a 


After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 'now adjourned,” —( Hr. 
R. N. Fowler: :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 19, Noes 
93; Majority 74.—(Div. List, No. 116.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


OOS Or 


Herring Branp (Scortanp)—Morton ror a SzeLzctr ComMItTEE— 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed, “to inquire into the expediency of con- 
tinuing the present system of branding herrings, and into the —— of the 
revenue raised from the brand fee,’’—(Mr. Robert Duff’) oe 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Major Nolan, Mr. Corry, 
Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Mr. Gray, Mr. Tottenham, Mr. O’ Shea, Mr. Collins, Mr. Litton) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 102] oe oe 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) | ComPENSATION ]— 


Committee to consider of authorising the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of compensation for arms and ammunition voluntarily surrendered in 
pursuance of the provisions of any Act of the present Session for the Preservation of 
the Peace in Ireland (Queen’s Recommendation signified), To-morrow. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 8. 


Alkali, &c. Works Regulation Bill (No. 29) 


Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read Si 

After short debate, House in Committee accordingly. 

Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Tuesday next; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 33.) 


Inp1a—Tue Miirary Estmatres—Question, Lord Waveney; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield ie 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 8. 
QUESTIONS. 


_—o0o— 


Lrvixcs (Merrororis)—Sr. Marcarer Parrens—Question, Sir Henry 
Peek ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Law AnD Jusrice—TaE Norwicn County Court Jupce—Mr. Arcu— 
Question, Mr. Burt; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 2 

Post Orrice Savines Banxs—Facrorres—Question, Mr. _—— Russell ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Sourn ArricA—KaFrFir Prisoners—Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. 

Post Orrice—AsstsTants—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Faweett . ais 

ConTROVERTED Exections — THe ELeEction ComaisstonERs’ REPorTs— 
Question, Mr. Rodwell; Answer, The Attorney General 

AFGHANISTAN—AYOOB Knan—Question, Mr. Macfarlane; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

Arrica (CznTRAL)—TxE BuantyreE Mission ARIES—Question, ‘Dr. Cameron ; : 


Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke oe a ve 
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aan Answer, Mr. Grant Duff; Question, Mr. Macdonald | No 

re ‘6 

i | a Forces—Issvz OF Manrint-Henry Rirtzs TO THE 
VoLunTEERS—Question, Colonel Walrond; Answer, Mr. Childers 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—WIrTHDRAWAL FROM OCANDAHAR— 
Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

AYGHANISTAN—WITHDRAWAL FROM CanpaHAR—Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Sours Arrica—THE TRANSVAAL—NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE "Bozrs—Ques- 
tion, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Aruy—Tuz New Army Scnemz—Tuz Guarps—Question, Colonel Digby; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Cryvm Service Estimates, Oxrass III. — GovERNMENT Proszcutions— 
Question, Mr. H. H. Fowler; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

Pousric HeatrHo—Tricuinosis—IMPoRTATION OF PoRK FROM THE UNITED 
SratrEs—Question, Dr. Farquharson ; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Army—Tue New Army ScuemEe— SrconpED AND SUPERNUMERARY Orrt- 
cERS—Question, General Sir George Balfour; Answer, Mr. Childers . 

South Arrica— THE TRANSVAAL — Roumovrep ARMISTICE — Questions, 
Lord George Hamilton, Lord Eustace Cecil, Mr. Charles Lewis; An- 
swers, Mr. Gladstone 

Provisional Orpers—Minton Appas—Question, Mr. Montague Guest ; 
Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

Licznsep VicruatLers’ REGULATION—THE Drart Brr1—Question, Mr. 
Hardcastle; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Partiament—Bustness oF THE HovsE—THE ARMY Esrmates—Question, 
Lord Eustace Cecil; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


OF THE DAY. 


—_—a Oo — 


Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill | Bill 98}— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 7th March] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


ORDERS 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) [CoMPENSATION ]— 
MarteEr considered in Committee ee 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided - 
Parliament, of compensation for arms and ammunition voluntarily surrendered, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of any Act of the present Session for the Preservation of the 
Peace in Ireland. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


—O 0 ao 


PaRLIAMENT—BUvsINESs OF THE Hovsz (URGENCY)—PEACE PRESERVATION 
(InELanD) Brrt—Commirree — Notice of Motion, Sir William Har- 
court ; Questions, Mr. Healy, Mr. Callan; Answers, Mr. Speaker 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9. 


QUESTION. 
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Protection oF Person anD Property (IrELAND) ActT—ARrrEsts—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Parnell; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland ve 
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Peace PRESERVATION (IRELAND) Bur—Vore or Urcency—REsoLvuTion— 


} Moved, “That, in Committee upon the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill, this day, at 
Three 0 clock, the remaining Clauses of the Bill, and any Amendments and New 
} Clauses then standing upon the Notice Paper, be put forthwith »’—(Mr. Gladstone) .. 659 


Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 253, Noes 17; Majority 236, 
—(Div. List, No. 127.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. ; 
) ered | 


Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill | Bill 98)— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 8th March} 659 
) After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow, nc to be printed [ Bill 105.] 


Peace PRESERVATION (IRELAND) [OomPENSATION ]— 
Resolution [March 8] reported 696 4 
Resolution read a second time :—After short debate, Moved, “That the 

House doth agree with the Committee in the said Resolution : 7 

! objected to; further Proceeding thereupon stood adjourned till Zo- 

morrow. 


Ye REMMI TS 


PaRLIAMENT—BvsINEss OF THE HovusE age gl glory PRESERVATION 
(InztanD) Brrr—Notice of Motion, Mr. W. E. Forster. . ig | OOF 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAROH 10. 


Court or Szsston (Scorzanp) Brrt—Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Rosebery ; Reply, The Lord Chancellor ., 5s ae 


Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill (No. 39)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill »’—(The Lord President) 699 
Motion agreed to; House in Committee ‘accordingly : :—Amendments 
made :—The Report thereof to be received on Tuesday next; and Bill 
) to be printed as amended (No. 44.) 


Inise Quarter Szsstons—Observations, Question, Lord Massy, Lord 
Waveney ; Reply, Earl Spencer eo at -. 709 ; 
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swer, Sir William Harcourt ae ay «448 
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Coat Mines Recutation Act—TuHe Pen-y-Graie Coutiery Expitoston— 
Question, Mr. Macdonald ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

PARLIAMENTARY Exxotions—TuHeE Cost or Execriun Oommisstons—Ques- 
tion, Mr. J. R. Yorke; Answer, The Attorney General . 

FisHerres — EncGiish AND FRENCH Pantani Ieeneunee OF A Gun. 
BoaAT—Question, Mr. Inderwick; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Navy—Navieatine Orrozes—Questions, Baron Henry De om Captain 
Price; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

PATENT Law Rerorm—LEcisLaTIon—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, Mr. 
Chamberlain . 

Sout Arrica—TuE TRANSVAAL—THE REPoRTED Arwrsrice—Questions, 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Ritchie ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Post OFFicE—VILLAGE Savines Banxs—Question, Mr. E. W. Harcourt; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett : 

PARLIAMENTARY PapERs—DELAY IN Det1very—Questions, “Mr. Hermon, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry; Answers, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

Russta—AttEceD Srzcorer Treaty or May 81sz, til aao i Mr. 
Errington ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Anmy—Tue Zuiv War Merpar—Question, “_ O’Beirne ; Answer, Mr. 
Childers . 

Tur ComMMITTEE on Ramways— ConstrrutIon ‘OF THE Comrrree—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Stanhope, Earl Perey; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain 

British Guiana—OrmunaL PunisemMent—Question, Mr. Errington ; An- 
swer, Mr. Grant Duff ; 

Poor Law—NeEw WorkHOUSE AT Dowwion—Question, Sir James Law- 
renee; Answer, Mr. Dodson ie 

Poor Law (ScorzanD)—InsPECTORS OF THE Poor—Question, Mr. P. 
Bruce; Answer, The Lord Advocate : 

TyLanpD Revenve—ExtRa Rzozrprs—Question, Mr. Arthur O'Connor ; An- 
swer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

Army REeE-orGANIZATION — ARTILLERY Muut1a — Questions, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Colonel Alexander ; Answers, Mr. Childers .. 

Starz or InELaAND—Orme iv Inetanp—DRoGHEDA Assizes—Question, 
Mr. Bellingham ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

STaTE oF TRELAND— ALLEGED WITHDRAWAL OF Taoors—Question, Mr. 
Macartney ; Answer, Mr. Childers : 

Tunis—THE 4 CasE—Question, Mr. Montague Guest ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Army (AUXILIARY Forczs)—Intsx Mirra ’ Rearmenrs—Question, Lord 
Claud Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 

Army—Movunrep Orricers IN THE Fretp>—Question, Mr. Hussey Vivian ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Tue Royar Irisn ConstaBuLaRny—Question, Mr. Callan ; ; "Answer, Mr. 

Ww. E. Forster ° ee ee ee ee 
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Law anv Justice (IRELAND)—Oounty Courts in Cavan anp Lerrami— 
Questions, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Tottenham, Major O’Beirne ; Answers, The 
Attorney General for Ireland 

Sovrn Arrics— Tux .TRANSVAAL—INSURRECTION OF THE ‘Borrs—Ques- 
tion, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Arrica -(West Coast) —Rumovrep Hosrirmes on tHe Gorn Cosst— 
Question, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff ; 

Srarz or IneLanp—Counry Lonarorp—Puovenine or Grass Lanps— 
Questions, Mr. Montagu Scott, Lord Arthur Hill; Answers, The Attor- 
ney General for Ireland . 

Army (AUXILIARY Forczs)—OFricers OF MizrT1a—Question, Sir Henry 
Fletcher; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Russta and Oxtna—Tue Recent TreaTy—Question, Mr. "Magniac; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

PARLIAMENT—Pusiic Bustness—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Arouantstan—Tue Dzspaton of May 21—Questions, Mr. "Onslow ; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Tue New Orpnance CommirrEE—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. 

Srate or IReLtanp — Evictions, Co. ArmacH—Question, Mr. James 
Richardson ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Sour ArricA—TuE TransvAat—Tue Renrwep Armistice—Notice of 
Question, Mr. Ritchie 

Army Szerceants—TIHE DEFAULTER List—Question, Sir William Palliser ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Sourn ArricA—Tue Transvaat — THE Bozrs—Question, Mr. J. R. 
Yorke; Answer, Mr. Childers 

THAMES River Bitt—Question, Mr. Ritchie; "Answer, Mr. Chamberlain . - 


MOTION, 


—wodo— 
PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) Bitu—VotTE or Urncency—REsotvTion— 
Moved, “That, upon the Consideration of the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill, as 
amended, this ay, at Ten o’clock, any New Clauses and Amendments then standing 
upon the Notice Paper be put forthwith ,’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 347, Noes 30; Majority 317.— 
(Div. List, No. 141.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
pe 
PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) (CoMPENSATION |— 
Further Proceeding on Report resumed oi és 


‘That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be preksy by Par- 
liament, of compensation for arms and ammunition voluntarily surrendered, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of any Act of the present Session for the Preservation of 
the Peace in Ireland.” 


Moved, * That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution :’ ’—Question put, and agreed to. 


Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill | Bill 105]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 

After long consideration, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be re-committed in respect 
of the Amendment to Clause 1, relating to Compensation, now standing 
upon the Notice Paper,’ —( Seoretary Sir Wilham Harcourt :)—Motion 
agreed to. 

Bill re-committed ; considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, considered ; to 

be read the third time Zo-morrow. 
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MOTIONS. 


—70.o— 








Arms Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Callan) 774 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to regulate and in certain cases prohibit the 
carrying of Arms in England and Scctland, ordered (Mr. Callan, Mr. 
Martin) ; presented, and read the first time. ‘TBill 109. ] 


Oonracious Diszases Acts—Anppition To SeLEct ComMITTEE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That Dr. Cameron and Dr. er be added to the Com- 
mittee,” —(Mr. Childers) .. ‘ ' 774 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Maintenance Law Amendment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. A. HM. Sullivan) ee 776 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law relating to Maintenance, 
ordered (Mr. A. M. Sullivan, Mr. Serjeant Simon); presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 110.] 


Leases Bill—Ordered (Mr. Davey, Mr. Gregory, Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Chitty) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 108].. ee -- 776 







































LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 11. 


Sovrn Arrica—Tue TransvAAL—THE ARMISTICE—REPORT OF INTEROEP- 
TIon oF SuprLies—Question, Lord Ellenborough; Answer, The Earl 
of Morley; Observations, Earl ie ig Reply, The Earl of Kim- 


Ay SOATEST NS NET 


berley :—Short debate thereon 776 
Army Recuiations—Question, Observations, Viscount Hardingo ; Reply, 
The Earl of Morley i3 oe ee co Fee 


AFGHANIsTAN—CANDAHAR—Morion For A RETURN— 
Moved for, “A Return of the number of men invalided from the effects of the Peskawur 
fever and cholera in the Peshawur beens. from 1862 to 1878 ae re Lord egy 787 
nairn) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withirem. 


Army RE-oRGANIZATION—BATTALIONS ABROAD—ADDRESS FOR RETURNS— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Return (similar to 
No. 70 of 1879) of all non-commissioned officers and privates of each battalion under 
orders for or sent to South Africa since the lst of January of the present year, as 
they embarked, showing ages, length of service, and number who have not com- 
pleted their drill and musketry instruction; also similar Return of all drafts to 
complete other battalions than those sent from home stations; also number drawn to 
complete for service from other than their own brigades, in tabular form similar to 
that of the above-named Return,—(The Viscount Bury) eo 794 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


re ETS 


eaneureape 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAROH 11. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


eo 


Edmonton Local Board Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Charles Forster) 797 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six “paced 
Henry Tyler.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main “aaa put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 
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NOTIOCH OF MOTION. 


— 0a 


PARLIAMENT—PaivitEcE (Mr. BrapLaven)—Nzw Writ ror NorTHAMPTON 
—Notice of Motion, Mr. Gorst 





QUESTIONS. 
0 


a Acts—Pariso Hicnoways—Question, Mr. Dundas; Answer, Mr. 

odson ; 

Navy—Warrant Orricers—Q: uestion, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

! THe Maaistracy (IngLanp)—FErmoy Disrarcr, Co. Corx—Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

PaRLIAMENTARY Exxctions—Tue Brisery CommMisstons—Questions, Sir 
George Campbell; Answers, The Attorney General 

Army (Avuxitiary Forces) —Szercrant-Masors—Question, Mr. Litton ; Rs 
swer, Mr. Childers 

Weicurs AnD Measures Acr—Sranparp WercuTs—Question, Mr. Greer ; : 
Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 

Lanpiorp anp Tenant (IrELanp) Act, 1870—Lorp Bessnorovax’s Com- 
MIssion—Question, Colonel Taylor; Answer, Mr. Courtney ay 

Sourn ArricAa—Tue Mirirary Commanp—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Soura Arrica—Tue TransvAAL—THE AnMistice—Questions, Mr. Ritchie, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Wetineton Corteci—-Tue ANNUAL Rerorr—Question, Captain Maxwell- 
Heron; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

AraHAntstan—OANDAHAR—Question, Mr. Onslow ; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington 

Fisnertes—Tue East Ooast FisHertes—DEPREDATIONS oF "Foreranzrs— 
EmPLoYMENT oF A GunsoatT—Question, Colonel Barne; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

Srare or IrELAND—SneErrrr’s SALE FOR Rent — Question, The O’Dono- 
ghue; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster me , 

Sourn Arrica—THe TransvaAaL—TxHE ARMISTICE adh, SH sg Mr. S. 
Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff wa es 

ParLiIAMENT—ConpiTion OF Pusiic Bustvess—Question, Mr. Baxter; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone ; 

Scortanp—Tue Sasrnz OFrice, EpinsurcH—Question, Sir R. Assheton 
Cross; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Sourn Arrica—Tue Transvaat (Minirary Opunartoms)—Exposuns OF 
Orricers—Question, Mr. Gabbett ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Taz GrocrapnicaL Conaress, VENICE—Question, Captain Aylmer; An- 
swer, Lord Frederick Cavendish ip 

Protection oF Pxrrson AND Property (Iretanp) Act—ARREsT OF 
MicnaEt Borron—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 

THe Lorenco Marques Treaty—Czssion or PortucuesE TrrritoRY— 
Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


Tuames River Brrr—Questions, Mr. Ritchie ; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain 


PARLIAMENT —ARRANGEMENT OF Pusiic Bustness—Suppty—REsoLUTION 
? Urcrency—Ministerial Statement, Mr. Gladstone:—Short debate 
ereon ; 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—Oo Neo 


Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 105]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Sir William 
Harcourt) sis ea Sie S% Se 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—({ Mr. 
Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 255, 
Noes 36; Majority 219.—(Div. List, No. 152.) 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 250, Noes 28 ; Majority 
222.—(Div List, No. 153.) 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘That the Bill do pass: ”—The House 

divided ; Ayes 236, Noes 26; Majority 210.—(Div. List, No. 154.) 















Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 





Anorent Monuments—Resoivtion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘*That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that Her Majesty’s Government should 
take steps to provide for the protection of Ancient Monuments,’’ — (Sir John 
LIubbock,)—instead thereof ai a m ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 56, Noes 79; Majority 23.—(Div. List, No. 155.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 




























Surrty Committee upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


oO Oi 
Herrinc Brann (Scortanp)—Nomination or Setzct CommirrEE— 


Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Baxrer, Mr. Brrxsecx, Mr. Buaxe, Mr. Donatp Camsron be 
nominated Members of the said Committee ’’ ve Ps ae 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Robert Duff be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee : ’’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to : —Remaining 
names agreed to :—List of the Committee .. +P oe 


PartiaMEnt—Pvusiic Business (URGENcy)— 


Additional Rules Framed by Mr. Speaker, for the Regulation of the 
Business of the House, while the state of Public Business is Urgent .. 

Ordered, That the said Rules be printed [No. 73. ] 

Mr. Spzaxer stated, That the House having passed the Peace Preserva- 
tion (Ireland) Bill, it becomes my duty to declare, in pursuance of the 
Resolution of the House of the 3rd February, that the state of Public 
Business is no longer urgent. 


Inclosure Provisional Order (Langbar Moor) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, Secre- 
tary Sir William Harcourt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 111] : 


Inclosure Provisional Order (Beamsley Moor) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 112] ee 
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LORDS, MONDAY, MAROH 14. 
EcorEstastioaL. Courts—Queen’s Answer to Address [March 7] reported ., 


ASSASSINATION OF THE EmpEror oF Russtsa—Notice of an Address, Earl 


Granville ou oF aie K 
Hienway Acts— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee “ is 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAROH 14. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH—Mr. BrapLaveH— 

Mr. Braptaven having risen to present Petitions in favour of the Motion 
for inquiry into Perpetual Pensions—Mr. Gorst objected that the hon. 
Gentleman is not a Member of this House :—Short debate thereon 

Mr. Speaker having stated that until the House shall otherwise order he 
should feel obliged to look upon the hon. Gentleman as filling the seat 
for Northampton. 


Mr. Braptavex thereon presented the Petitions. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE EmpEror oF Russta—Notice of an Address, Mr. Glad- 
stone ee ee ee ee ee 


QUESTION. 


—_—o0o— 


Navy—Txe Royat Marmes—Pay AanpD — Mr. W. H. 
Smith ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan , ee 

State or InELtanp—Process SERVERS IN Dorseai—Queston, Mr. Charles 
Lewis ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Fever and Smatit-Pox Hospirats (Mfzrnororss)—Question, Mr. J. G. 
Talbot ; Answer, Mr. Dodson : 

Army—Srarr on Sir Herbert Maxwell ; Answer, Mr. 
Childers a4 os ; 

Navy—Tue Nava YeniisVe—Chanetion, Baron Henry De Worms; Ma 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan ee ee 

Inp1a—Muitary Stations in BELOocHISTAN AND enemnastiameactnatiniitelbains 
Lord George Hamilton; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

IntanD REVENUE—ReEcerrPt AnD Postacze Stamps—Question, Mr. R. H. 
Paget ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 0% oe oe 

Sourn Arrica—Tue TrANsvAAL—THE ARMISTICE—Questions, Mr. Charles 
Lewis, Sir Henry Tyler; Answers, Mr. Gladstone re ve 

South Arrica—CrTrEwayo, LATE Kine or THE ZuLtus—ARRANGEMENTS 
FoR DerrTention—Question, Sir David Wedderburn; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. o% 

Epvoation (Scorzanp) Act, 1872—Scxoor Ouripaes — Tun Ozxsvs— 
Question, Mr. Dick-Peddie; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Intanp Revenve—Surveyine Orricers—Question, Lord om Hamilton ; : 
Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish : 

Tue Oznsus (InELanp)—Nartionat ScHoor Tesomsns—Question Mr. 
Bellingham ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Turkey in Asta—AnrmeEntA—Question, Mr. Bryce ; pr Sir eae a 

Dilke 
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Srarz or Inenanp— Tae Oonstanvutary—Arrray aT Wrinpaar, Co. 
Kirxenny—Questions, The ae Mr. Charles Lewis ; rs 
Mr. W. E. Forster . 

VAcormnaTION ean. IN Pacvinn-Anitiion, i‘, J.R. Tabs ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt + 

PartiaMEnTARY Etxctions (Corrupt and ILLEGAL Seana. Act— 
Report or Erxzction Commisstons—Questions, Mr. Onslow, Sir George 
Campbell, Mr. Charles Lewis; —_— The _— General, Sir 
William Harcourt 

Army—Tue SEPARATION Kidalbas oE FOR Sonne Wivas AND Citicomen 
—Question, General Burnaby; Answer, Mr. Childers .. ee 

Prorzction oF Person AND Property (IrELanp) Act, 1881—MurcHAEL 
Borron—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke ; 

Sour Avatoa—-Tas Gnaervasies tam Anxteron — Question, Mr. s. 
Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff ee 

Sourn Arrioa—THe TransyaaL (MizitTary dicniniid — THE New- 
CASTLE AND Lana’s Nex RovrE—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. 

Sourn Arrica—Tuz TRANsvAAL (Nzcortations)—Taz Natrve Porvta- 
Tion—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Roaps anp Hicuways (Scornanp) — Question, General Sir George 
Balfour ; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. ee ‘ 

Meprcat Poor Law Grants ee Mr. Crum ; ian, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish . Ss ss “8 

EnpowEp Scuoors—LowrTon ee LANCASHIRE—REPORT OF A DEPUTA- 
TIoN—Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Paprrament—Pvusiic Busmvess— Surry anp “ Urcenoy”’—Questions, 
Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Gorst, Sir Stafford Northcote ; cannes Mr. eshaaanen 
Mr. Gladstone 

Army—ABOLITION OF hindiohax, ‘Ponmtintsciien Son IN ansiness 
Question, Captain Aylmer; Answer, Mr. Childers 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


—o.0o— 


PartiAMENT—Mr. BrapitavcH —Boroven or NorrHampron—IssvE oF 
New Wait—Postponement of Motion, Mr. Gorst 


MOTION, 


—_—o0o—— 


PaRLIAMENT—Bvsiness of THE House (UrncEncy)—Morion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the state of Public Business is urgent,””—(M/r. Gladstone) 
Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 296, Noes 212; eet 84, 
Division List, Ayes and Noes - si 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—(Hr. Gladstone) 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvin, SERVICE AND ReEvENvE DeEparrt- 
MENTS SUPPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1880-81— 


(In the Committee) 


Crass I.—Pvusric Worxs anp Bourrpres. 


(1.) £2,192, Public Buildings.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. ae 

(2.) £3,000, Surveys of the United Kingdom.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 

(3-) me pi Science and Art Department Buildings.—After short debate, Vote 
reed to se ae +s <4 26 

(4.) £800, British Museum Buildings. 

(5.) £1,838, Diplomatic and Consular Buildings.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


Cuass II.—Sanarres anp Expenszs or Orvit, DEPARTMENTS. 


(6.) £260, Treasury.—After short debate, Vote agreed to re es 
7.) £14,000, Foreign Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to : 
8.) £1,550, Colonial Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(9.) £5,500, Board of Trade.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 

(to.) £1,800, Civil Service Commission.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(11.) £250, Friendly Societies Registry. 

(12.) £4,976, Local Government Board.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

13.) £5,000, The Mint, including Coinage. 

fr £39,750, Stationery and Printing.—After short debate, Vote agreed to sia 

(15.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £750, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the 
Charge which will come in ‘course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin and London, and Subordinate 
Departments”’ ve =a °. oe oe 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a Supplementary sum, 
not exceeding £250, be granted, &c.”"—(Mr. Finigan :)—Afterfurther short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass III.—Law anp Justioz. 


(16.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £30,100, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1881, for the Salaries of the Law Officers; the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of the Solicitor for the Affairs of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, and of the Department of the Queen’s Proctor for Divorce Interventions ; 
the Costs of Prosecutions, including those relating to the Coin, and to Bankruptcy, 
and of other Legal Proceedings conducted by those Departments; and various 
other Legal Expenses, including Statute Law Revision, and Parliamentary 
Agency” ce i oe oe ee 

After aos debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary 
sum, not exceeding £28,100, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Dick-Peddie :)—After further 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(17.) £1,230, Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice (England). 

(18.) £26,755, Central Office of the Supreme Court of Judicature.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to +e = we <4 

(19.) £650, Wreck Commission. 

(20.) £160, Police Courts, London and Sheerness. 

(21.) £3,010%Police—Counties and Boroughs (Great Britain).—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to oe ee ee vs ee 

(22.) £14,624, Prisons, England.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ve 

(23.) £5,500, Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Great Britain. 


Crass IV.—Epvoation, Scrence, anp ART. 


(24.) £652, National Gallery. rages 

(25.) £500, Learned Societies and Scientific Investigation.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to am ; ee ve a3 oe 

(26.) £256, London University. 

(27.) £64, Universities, &c. in Scotland. 

(28.) £41, Endowed Schools Commissioners, Ireland.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to ee ee ve 
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Surery — Crvit Service anp Revenve Departments SvupPpLEMENTARY EstiMares, 
1880-81—Oommittee—continued. 
Oxrass V.—ForzIign anp Ootontat SERVICES. 
(29.) £21,730, Diplomatic Services.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(30.) £4,365, Consular Services. 
a £12,188, Colonies, Grants in Aid.—After short. debate, Vote agreed to - 
(32.) £7,800, Tonnage Bounties, &c. and Liberated African Department.—Afte 


short debate, Vote agreed to ‘2 i ee oy 
(33-) £6,369, Subsidies to Telegraph Companies.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


Crass VI.—Non-EFFEcTIvE AND CHARITABLE SERVICES. 
(34.) £11,000, Superannuations and Retired Allowances.—After short debate, Vot 
agreed to ee ee oe 7 - 
Crass V.—ForzIen anp Corontat SERvicezs. 
(35.) £2,764, Treasury Chest. 


Crass VII.—MisceLLanzovs. 


(36.) £1,100, Temporary Commissions.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(37.) £850, Miscellaneous Expenses.—After short debate, Vote agreed to fe 
(38.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £5,585, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1881, for 
the repayment to the Civil Contingencies Fund of certain Miscellaneous Advances ”’ 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary 
sum, not exceeding £4,273, be granted, &c.”"—(Mr. T. P. O’ Connor :)—Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


(39.) £12,000, Customs. 

(40.) £18,200, Post Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(41.) £9,000, Post Office Packet Service. 

(42.) £34,390, Post Office Telegraphs.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


Orviz Services (Exoxrssss). 


(43-) Thata sum, not exceeding £12,109 4s. 2d., be granted to Her Majesty, to make 
ood Excesses on certain Grants for Civil Services, for the year ended on the 31st 
y of March 1880, viz. :—[Then the several Services are set forth.|—After short 


debate, Vote agreed to ay ee fe Ji 
Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Lord 
Frederick Cavendish :)—Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


India Office (Sale of Superfluous Land) Bill [Bill 91 |— 
Order for Committee read oa PS i cr 
Bill considered in Committee, and reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds) Bill [Bill 83]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. aA sais 5 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


Local Taxation Returns (Scotland) Bill [Zords] [Bill 107]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zhe Lord Advocate) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Debate adjourned till 

Friday. 

Exemption from Distress Bill [Bill 92]— 

Order ‘for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —(Sir Henry Holland) is - ay 

ge ge debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Com- 
mittee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, ; 
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MOTIONS, 


0 


Rattways—TuHeE Setxct Commrrze—Mortion ror AN InstRucTION— 


Moved, ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Railways Committee, that they do inquire 

8 into the existing regulations of the Board of Trade as affecting the making, opening, 

and working of railways, and into the Acts of Parliament which authorise such 

0 regulations, and into the manner in which such regulations are carried out and en- 

1 forced,’’—(Mr. J. W. Pease) be ad oie «> 1036 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 9, Noes 26 ; 
Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 159.) 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee on Railways do consist of Twenty-seven Members: 
—That Mr. Barnes, Mr. Carnz, Sir Batpwxn LeicHron, and Mr. Purers be added 
to the Select’ Committee on Railways,”—(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Poor Law Officers (Scotland) Superannuation Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, 
4 Secretary Sir William Harcourt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 113] «*, 1038 


° Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Select Committee nominated :—List 
of the Committee .. ae is oe ++» 1038 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 15. 


Londonderry and Larne Railway Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2',”—( The Lord Waveney) .. 1039 
After short debate, on question, agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


00 His Imprrran Masesty THE Emperor or ALL THE Russtas—ADDRESS TO 
Her Masesty— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, to convey to Her Majesty 
the expression of the indignation and deep concern with which this House has learned 
the assassination of Her Majesty’s relative and ally His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of All the Russias, and to pray Her Majesty that she will be graciously pleased to 
express to His Majesty the present Emperor, on the part of this House, their abhor- 
rence of the crime, and their sympathy with the Imperial family of Russia and with 
04 the Government and people of that country,—(The Earl Granville) .. -» 1042 


After short debate, on question, agreed to, nemine dissentiente :—Ordered, 
That the said Address be presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with 
White Staves. 


03 


6 His Impertan Masesty tHe Emperor oF ALL THE Rvusstas—MeEssaGE oF 
ConpotENcE To H.R.I.H. rae Ducuess or Epinsurco— 

Moved to resolve, That this House do condole with Her Royal and Imperial Highness 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, Grand Duchess of Russia, on the heavy loss which she has 
sustained in the death, under circumstances of so painful a character, of His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias,”—({ Zhe Karl Granville) .. «» 1046 

On question, agreed to, nemine dissentiente. 

Ordered, That a message of condolence be sent to Her Royal and Imperial Highness 
the Duchess 6 Edinburgh, Grand Duchess of Russia; and that the Duke of Rich- 
mond and the Duke of Bedford to attend Her Royal and Imperial Highness, with the 
said message. 


Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill (No. 46)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—{ Zhe Lord President) .. 1046 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


St Alkali, &e. Works Regulation Bill (Nos. 29, 33)— 


Amendments reported (according to Order) .. re .. 1050 
Amendments made ; and Bill to be read 3*'on Thursday next; and to be 
printed as amended. (No. 49.) 


07 
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Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill (No. 44)— 


Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 
Amendments made ; and Bill to be read 3* on 


Thursday next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 15. 
QUESTIONS. 


—mo oro 


CommerciaL Treatres—Recrprociry Durres—Question, Mr. Mac Iver; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 5 ve 
Private Birrs—Gas anp Water Oompantes’ Buis—Tue Court oF 
ReEFEREES—Question, Mr. E. Stanhope; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 
Law Rerorm—Rvtzs or Procepure—Question, Mr. Gregory; Answer, 
The Attorney General e ¥ $s fee's: 
A¥FGHANISTAN—RETENTION OF CANDAHAR—Question, Sir William Palliser ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone "er ; 
Army (Avuxmiary Foroes)—Tue Revisep VOLUNTEER 
Question, Mr. Macliver; Answer, Mr. Childers 
ARRESTS UNDER THE PrRoTEcTION oF Person AND Property (IRELAND) 
Act—Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 
Army—Smatt Arms—Macazine Rirtes—Question, Major Nolan ; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. - be > cee 
Army—Tue New Recutations— Master Gunners—Question, Major 
Nolan; Answer, Mr. Childers cs a oe 
Hicguways—Question, Mr. Magniac; Answer, Mr. Dodson .. 
Tur AssessMENT oF Lanps—Question, Mr. Magniac; Answer, Mr. Dodso 
Inpia—Tue Easr Inpran Loan or £2,000,000—Question, Sir George 
Campbell; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 
Scrence anp Art—Baritiso Porrery at THE BeronaL Green MuszEum— 
Question, Mr. Gray ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 7 , 
Law anv Justice—Tue Jupce or THE Norrotk County Oourr—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Burt; Answer, Sir William Harcourt ; 
Inp1a—Contacious Diszaszs Act—Question, Mr. Hopwood 
Marquess of Hartington .. oe " , 
PARLIAMENT—BUvsINEsS OF THE HovsE—ComMITTEE oF SupPLY—Question, 
Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone i - 


REGULATIONS— 


ee 
ee 


ee 


: Answer, The 


MOTIONS. 


—o Oo 


Notices or Motrions— 


Ordered, That the Notices of Motions be postponed until after the Notices of Motions for 
an Address to the Crown and a Message to Her Royal and Imperial Highness the 
Duchess of Edinburgh on the Assassination of the Emperor of Russia,—(Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


ASSASSINATION OF THE Emprror oF Russt4A—ApprEss To Her Masesty— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, to convey to Her 
Majesty the expression of the indignation and deep concern with which this House 
has learned the Assassination of Her Majesty’s relative and ally, His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias, and to pray Her Majesty that She will be graciously 
pleased to express to His Majesty the present Emperor, on the part of Her faithful 
Commons, their abhorrence of the crime, and their sympathy with the Imperial 
ar d of Russia, and with the Government and people of that Country,’”—(Mr. 

tone) 


to, Nemine Contradicente :—To be presented by Privy 


On Question, agreed 
Councillors. 
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ASSASSINATION OF THE EmpERoR or Russts—MussaGE or CONDOLENCE TO 
H.R.I.H. tae Dvuoness or Enrivsurco— 


Moved, “ That it be ordered, that a Message of Condolence be sent to Her Royal and 
Imperial Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh, and that the Marquess of Tavistock 
and the Earl Percy do attend Her Royal and Imperial Highness with the said 
Message,” —(Mr. Gladstone) se “s an a 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That this House do condole with Her Royal and Im- 
perial Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh, Grand Duchess of Russia, on the 
heavy blow which she has sustained in the death, under circumstances of so painful 
a character, of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias. 

Ordered, That a Message of Condolence be sent to Her Royal and Imperial Highness 
the Duchess of er and that the Marquess of Tavistock and the Earl Percy 
do attend Her Royal and Imperial Highness with the said Message. 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTIONS. 
—o0o— 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS oF THE Hovse—Observations, Mr. Gladstone ; 
Postponement of Motions, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. J. W. Pease as 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o io 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvu. Service SupPLEMENTARY Estt- 
MATES, 1880-1— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Sanaries anp Expenses or Orvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £6,883, Local Government Board, Ireland.—After debate, Vote agreed to a 
(2.) £1,800, Public Works Office, Ireland. 


Crass III.—Law anv JUsTIce. 


(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £6,600, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1881, of Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges in Ire- 
land, including certain Allowances under the Act 15 and 16 Vic. c. 83” ve 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£3,500, be granted, &c.,”’"— (Mr. Parnell :|\—After long debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 20, Noes 153; Majority 133.—(Div. List, No. 160.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) £3,500, Queen’s Bench, &c. Divisions, Ireland.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to oe we te ee +e 

(5.) £1,108, Land Judges’ Offices, Ireland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ore 

(6.) £50, Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland. 

ef £2,500, County Court Officers, &c. Ireland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £28,900, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1881, for the Constabulary Force in Ireland” .. oe 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 189, Noes 16; 
Majority 173.—(Div. List, No. 161.) 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. 
Gladstone :)—After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 





Inclosure Provisional Order (Wibsey Slack and Low Moor Common) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Courtney, Secretary Sir William Harcourt); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 114] ee Fi ar ee ee 


Inclosure Provisional Orders (Scotton and Ferry Common) Bill—Ordered Mr. 
Courtney, Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 115] 


Copyright Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hastings, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy, Sir Gabriel Goldney)  .. 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16. 
QUESTIONS. 


oO 










PARLIAMENT — Bustness or THE Hovs—E—Svurrry—Army Esrmmatrs— 
Votre on Account—Questions, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone .. ie a ae .. 1146 

Inpia—Tue Retention or Canpanar—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; An- 
swer, Mr, Gladstone .. 1148 








ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SO 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Aranan War (Grant in Arp)— 
(In the Committee.) 


(t.) £500,000, Afghan War (Grant in Aid).—After long debate, Vote agreed to oa+ ee 
(2.) “That a sum, not exceeding £3,560,250, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, 
for or towards defraying the Charge for the following Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments for the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, viz. :’’—[Then the 
several Services are set forth] .. oe ee -» 1210 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow; Committee to sit again Zo- 
morrow. 


Maintenance of Children Bill [Bill 59]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Hopwood) .. 1214 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ nw,” 
and at the end of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months,”—(Mr. Lewis :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question :’’— After further short debate, Moved, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Hr. Brodrick :)—Question 
put:—The House divided; Ayes 71, Noes 141; Majority 70.—(Div. 
List, No. 162.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question” ,, . 1218 


After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 




































Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill—Ordered (Mr. Waugh, Mr. George Howard, Mr. 
Stafford Howard, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Ferguson); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 117] fe. rie a ee -» 1219 
LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 17. 


Tue Commitrze Rooms or tu1s Hovse—Tue Junpees—Observation, The 


Earl of Redesdale; Reply, The Lord Chancellor od «- 1219 
Sranpine Orper, No. IV.—Tue Jvupricrat Business or THis Hovse— 
Resolution, The Lord Chancellor 4 as .. 1220 


Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill (No. 44)— 


Bill read 3* (according to Order) ‘is ne ». 1221 
After short debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


TuRKEY anD GreEcE—TuHE Frontier Question—AppREss FoR Parers— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for copies of the 
remaining despatches from the French Government on the differences between 
Greece and the Ottoman Empire,’’—(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell) «s 12933 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn, 
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ye COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAROH 17. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—a Qo 
West Ham Local Board Bill (by Order)— 
Bill as amended, considered é8 . 1225 
6 After short debate, Bill to be read the third time. 
8 Great Eastern Railway Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Dodds) ». 1226 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—o Qo 


Vaxvation or Lanp A EOE. Mr. Ramsay; Answer, Mr. 
Dodson > -. 1226 
AssESSMENT AND REDEMPTION or Trraz—Exrraorpivary TITHE Rent 

CuarcEs—Question, Mr. Inderwick; Answer, Sir William Harcourt.. 1227 
ConTROVERTED Exzctions—TuHE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS Act, 1868, 

AND THE PARLIAMENTARY ExEecTions AND Corrupt Practices Acts, 

1879 anp 1880—EvesHam AnD Oxrorp Exxections—Questions, Mr. 


Onslow, Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, The Attorney General .. 1228 
Muster or Commerce anp AcricuLrvRE— Question, Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 1229 


Mountorpat Corrupt Pracrices Act—Lrverroor ‘Mowtorpan Etzorron— 
Questions, Mr. Williamson, Viscount Sandon; Answers, The Attorney 


General 3 1230 
STaTE oF Iretanp—Tae Bawuiwaxn. Rexrer Exreprrton—Question, Mr. 

W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster . 1232 
STATE oF IrELaND—Te ConstaBULARY—PRIVATE Worx—Question, Mr. 

Sexton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster na 1233 
STATE oF IrELAND—SueErrrr’s SALE FOR Rent—Question, ‘The O’Dono- 

ghue; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ee . 1233 


Treaty or Wasuincron—Tax Hatrax Fisuery Oommrssron—ALLEcep 
Fravups on Dr. Hiyp—Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 1234 

Prorzcrion oF Person AND Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Trzar- 
MENT OF ARRESTED Prersons—Questions, Earl Percy, Mr. Callan, Mr. 


O’Sullivan, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster wa 1285 
Army — Reorurrine—Question, Sir Alexander Gordon; Answer, Mr. 

-Childers si . 1237 
Canat Boars Acr, 1877—Question, Mr. "Broadhurst ; " Answer, Mr. 

Dodson . 1238 
Post Orrice—Taz New Postat ‘Orpzrs—Question, Mr. Buxton; Answer, 

Mr. Faweett . . 1238 


Inpta—Easr INDIA. (EocnEstastIcat DrrarTuznt)—EccuEstastioat Grants 
In Ceyton—Question, Mr. A. M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. 1239 
Post Orrice—Woo twice District TELEGRAPH aici tian Baron 


Henry De Worms; Answer, Mr. Fawcett . 1239 
RvLEs oF DrsaTz—OsstTRvorion—Question, Colonel Barne; Answer, Mr. 

Gladstone .. . 1239 
Genrrat Asta—Tae Russtay ADVANCE ON Herat—Question, Sir William 

Palliser; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington . 1240 
WEsT Lonpon Extenston RatiwaAy—DanaERous Orossrnc—Question, Sir 

Trevor Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 1241 
*ArGHANISTAN—KETENTION OF gama ied oa Mr. Shield; Answer, 

The Marquess of Hartington .. 1242 


AnMy—QUARTERMASTERS—Question, Mr. Ross; Auswer, Mr. Childers .. 1243 
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Army—Pvuronase—Orricers Kirtzep in Action—Question, Sir George 
Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Childers ; .. 1244 

Army Oreamization — THE Nrw TERRITORIAL Systzm—Question, Sir 
Alexander Gordon ; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 1244 

Summary Jurispiction ActT—MAtNTENANCE oF OBILDREN tn InpvsrRtaL 
Scxoors—Recoyery or Oost—Question, Mr. Thorold Rogers; An- 


swer, Sir William Harcourt .. 1245 
Tse Houses or PARLIAMENT— TELEPHONIC Oommuntoatron—Question, Mr. 
Bourke; Answer, Mr. Fawcett .. 1245 


VaconvaTion—Surriy oF Lympu—Questions, Dr. Cameron, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence ; Answers, Mr. Dodson 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND Corrupt Practices Act, 1880—Exzction 
Oxnarces—Question, Mr. Hinde Palmer; Answer, The Attorney General 1246 

ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR OF Russta—Nratisrs ix Loxpon— 


1246 


Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. .. 1247 
Lossy oF THIS HovsE—Mzmspers’ REFRESHMENT Bar—Question, Mr. 
Caine; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ihe .. 1248 
Weteuts anp Mzasures AcT—PRosECUTION AT Dumrr1zs—Question, Mr. 
Macdonald ; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 1248 
Post Orrice—TELEGRAPH Crerks—Question, Mr. Macliver ; Answer, Mr. 
Fawcett ; .. 1249 
Tue Inpian Army Mepricat DEPARTMENT—Question, Sir Trevor Law- 
rence; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 1249 
Mzrroroiis—ATTEMPT to Brow uP THE MAwnsIon Hovsz—Question, Sir 
Stafford Northcote ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. .. 1250 
Sourn Arrica — THE TRansvaaL — THE NEGoTiIaTions—Question, Sir 
Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 1250 
Partiament—Bvsivess. oF THE Hovusz— Observations, Mr. Trevciyan, 
Colonel Barne, Mr. Gladstone .. 1251 
ParwiaMent—Rvtzs anv Orpers or THE Hovse—Taz OnAtRMAN oF 
Oommitrrrs—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Speaker BOAR (3! 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— oro — 


Surpty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Army—Army AccourrEMENTS—ReEsoLtuTion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the present conspicuous and tight-fitting dress and accoutrements of the 
British Army places it at a serious disadvantage when opposed to troops armed 
with weapons of accuracy, and causes the unnecessary loss of many valuable 
lives,” —{ Colonel Barne,)—instead thereof ee 1252 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 


drawn. 
Army—Promotion sy SxzLEction—Observations, Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan .. 1255 
Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estmartzs. 
(In the Committee. ) 


( -) 134,060, Number of Land Forces.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 1255 
2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £4,436, 000, 

be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of the Pay, Allowances, and 

other Charges of Her Majesty’s Land Forces at ea and Abroad (exclusive of 

India), which will come in course of payment during the year eyed on the 31st 

day of March 1882”’ oe -. 1260 
After long debate, Question put, and agr eed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
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Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill (No. 46)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,’”"—( The Lord President) 1352 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 3* accordingly, and 
passed. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAROH 18. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_—-00o— 


Poor Law (IrnEtanp)—OasTieBar Boarp oF as sare use Mr. 


W. Corbet; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. . 1858 
Army—Royat Patriotic Funp—Question, Baron Henry De Wosttis: 

Answer, Mr. Childers & ; .. 1859 
Navy—Txe Coastavarp Pay anpD Prxsiox—Queston, Captain Price ; 

Answer, Mr. Trevelyan $6 . 1860 


CommerctaL TREATY WITH FRANcCE—THE New FrRENoH il 
tions, Mr. Brinton, Mr. W. Holms; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1361 


Post Orrick (IRELAND)—TeELEGRAPH OLERKS—Question, Mr. Stuart- 


Wortley; Answer, Mr. Fawcett in ; .. 1862 
Navy—Goop Oonpuct Mzn—Question, Sir John Hay; iabedion Mr. 
Trevelyan .. a 1363 
Sovurn Arrica—THe TransvaAat — THE Suaorrarrowe—Ouestions Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Chaplin; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 1363 
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[March 18.] 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o 0m — 


SUPPLY — considered in Committee — Navy EstmatEs—DEPARTMENTAL 
STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY. 
(In the Committee.) 


-) 58,100 Men and Boys.—After long debate, Vote agreed to 

) £2, 704,226, Wages, &c. to Seamen and Marines. 

) £180, 583, Admiralty Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

) $194, 481, Coastguard Service and Royal Naval Reserves, &c,—After short 


I 

2. 

3- 

4. 

debate, Vote agreed to ve 

5.) £120, 382, Scientific Branch. —After short debate, Vote agreed to ee 

6.) £71, 917, Victualling Yards at Home and Abroad. 

4.) £65, 969, Medical Establishments at Home and Abroad. 

.) £22, 138, Marine Divisions. 

.) £70, "460, Medicines and Medical Stores, &c. 

.) £10, 069, Martial Law, &c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £127, 421, 

be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of various Miscellaneous ‘Ser- 

vices, which will come in course of payment — the year — on the 31st 

day of March 1882”’ : - 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 


upon Monday next. 


Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds) Bill [Bill 83]— 


Order for Third Reading read ‘“ - 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, "and passed. 


Local Taxation Returns (Scotland) Bill [Zords] [Bill 107]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [14th March], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time:’ ’—Question again pro- 
posed:—Debate resumed .. 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Monday next. 


Maintenance Law Amendment Bill [Bill 110]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. A. YU. Sullivan) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words, ‘“‘ upon this day six months )?—( Mr. 
Whitley :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question: ’”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee,”—( Ur. A. UM. 
Sullivan :)—Motion agreed to :—Bill committed to a Select Committee. 





Teinds (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 118] Pe ie a 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 21. 


ArGHANIsTAN (Minitary ExpEnDITURE)—OanpaHaR—Statement, Viscount 
Enfield :—Short debate thereon a3 - ‘3 


Sourn Garston Dock anp Ramway Bru.—Mortion— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the order made on Thursday the 3rd instant ‘ that the Bill be not further 
proceeded with during the present Session’ be discharged and the Bill re-committed 

to the same Select Committee for the purpose of considering the question of award- 

ing costs to the petitioners who appeared before the Committee,”—(Zarl Cadogan) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Further debate upon the said 
motion adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 21. 
PRIVATEH BUSINESS. 


Dundalk Water Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. A. MU. Sullivan) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,” —( Mr. 

Callan :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”’-—After short debate, Question put, and negatived :— 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :— 

Second Reading put off for six months. 


QUESTIONS. 
ome 


Frienpty Sooretres Act, 1875—Bernerir SocreTres—Question, Mr. E. W. 
Harcourt; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish x 

Posr Orrick — Lerrer-Carriers’ Curistmas-BoxEs — Question, Mr. 
Schreiber; Answer, Mr. Faweett 

Srarz or Iretanp—Tue Lanp Leacve—Prouisitep MEErine AT Roox- 
corry, Co. Monacoan—Question, Mr. Biggar ; — Mr. W. E. 
Forster 

Poor Law (IRELAND) — ALLEGED MISMANAGEMENT oF THE BELFAST 
Worxnovse—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

ScoTLAND—OFFICE oF SASINES, EpInpurGH —Question, Sir R. Assheton 
Cross; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

PaRiIAMENT—BusmNess oF THE Hovse—MUrnisTERIAL SraTEMENT-—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Baxter, Mr. E. W. Harcourt; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Army Mepican DEPARTMENT (ReTtREMENT)—Question, Mr. Findlater ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Epvcatton DEPARTMENT—SPALDING ScHoot Boarp Exxzct1on—Question, 
Mr. Mellor; Answer, Mr. Mundella a 

Customs’ BENEVOLENT Funp—Txe “Bru or Entry ” _” Question, Mr. 
Gourley; Answer, Mr. J. Holms 

ELEMENTARY EpvcatTion (Scorzanp)—Question, Mr. Dick- Peddie; Answer, 
Mr. Mundella 

Poor Law GvarpIANs (Mzrroporis)—NommNxaTEp G@uarpians—Question, 
Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Dodson . 

J URIES (InELaND)—Lrericx Assizzs—Questions, Mr. Tottenham, Lord 
Elcho, Lord Arthur Hill, Mr. Gibson; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster, 
The Attorney General for Ireland 

Rattways (EncLanp)—DeEat anp Dover Rattway—Question, Mr. W. H. 
James; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain se 

STATE oF Tretanp — Riorous Conpuct oF Sorprers — Question, The 
O’Donoghue; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Protection oF PERSON AND Property Act, 1881—SERvICE oF WRIT IN 
KirmainnamM Prison—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, The 
Attorney General for Ireland 

Rewer or Distress (IRELAND) Acr—Drarnace, &c., Works ar Dvwat- 
Low, Co. Corx—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster. . 

Epvcation DreparTMENT—STRATFORD- on-AVON Scoot Boarp—Question, 
Sir Eardley Wilmot; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

AFGHANISTAN — CanDAHAR — Questions, Mr. Onslow, Mr. ‘Bourke, Lord 
George Hamilton, Lord Elcho, Lord John Manners; Answers, The 
Marquess of Hartington .. 

Army—Lone anp SHortT SERvice—Question, Sir Alexander Gordon ; An- 

swer, Mr. Childers oe ee oe ee 
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[ March 21.)} 
Inp1a—Mrinirary ExprenprrvrE—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. = 


AFGHANISTAN — ForTIFICATION OF OanDAHAR—Question, Mr. O’ Donnell ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers ; 

CoMPANIES ’Acrs, 1868—Triniry OoLLEGE, " Loxpon—Question, Mr. J. 
Cowen ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain er 

PataceE oF WESTMINSTER—STATUE OF Earu Russerx—Question, Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ae 


Sovura Arria—Tue Transvaat — Tae Necortrations—Questions, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Charles Lewis, Sir 
George Campbell; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers ste 


PARLIAMENTARY OatH—Mr. BrapitaveH—Questions, Earl Percy, Viscount 
Folkestone; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Gorst is 


Tuames River Birt—Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain. . 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oo. — 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


PrivitecE—TaHEe OnArRMAN oF CoMMITTEES—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ Mr, Chairman of Committees, in the proceedings in Committee on the Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Bill, on Tuesday March 8th, was under an erroneous im- 
pression in informing the Committee that the Member for Dungarvan was disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair,”—(Mr. O’ Donnell,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left ont stand part 
of the Question :”’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY— considered in Committee—Army SupPLEMENTARY EsTIMATE— 
(In the Committee) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £446,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881, for 
meeting Additional Expenditure beyond the amounts already iii for Supplies 
and Warlike Stores for the Army” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary 
sum, not exceeding £146,000, ke. ,’—(Mr. T. D. Sullivan :\—After further short 
debate, Question put, and ‘negatived. 

Original Question again proposed .. 

After short debate, Original Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 109, 
Noes 6; Majority 103. —(Div. List, No. 163.) 


Navy SuprreMENTARY Estimate. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed. 
ing £210,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881, for Ex- 
traordinary Transport Services in connection with the Outbreak of Hostilities in 
the Transvaal” . 

After short debate, "Question put ; '—The Committee divided ; Ayes 82, Noes 10; 
Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 164.) 


Crvm Service Estimates, 1881-2. 


Crass I.—Pusric Works ann Boirprcs. 


(3.) £35,739, to complete the sum for Royal Palaces. 
(4.) £1, 797, ‘to complete the sum for Marlborough House. 
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Suprry—Crvit Service Estimates, 1881-2—Committee—continued. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £90,926, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1882, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens” 3 + 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£80,926, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler :\—After further debate, Ques- 
a put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 34, Noes 150; Majority 116.—(Div. List, 

0. 165.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) £27,260, to complete the sum for the Houses of Parliament.—After debate, Vote 
agreed to oe oe oe ve oe 

(7.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £99,428, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1882, for the Maintenance and Repair of Public Buildings in Great Britain and the 
Isle of Man; for providing the necessary supply of Water; for Rents of Houses 
hired for the accommodation of Public Departments, and Charges attendant thereon” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£92,678, be granted, &c.,""—(Mr. Gorst :)—After further short debate, Question 
put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 


Wednesday. 


Supriy—Rerort—Resolutions [18th March] reported, and agreed to as 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to provide during Twelve Months for 
the Discipline and Regulation of the Army. 

Bill ordered (Mr. Secretary Childers, The Judge Advocate General, Mr. Trevelyan); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 123.] 


Poor Law Officers (Scotland) Superannuation Bill [Bill 113)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’ — (Zhe Lord 


Advocate) ee ar ne ve ies 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday 


81st March. 


Ways anp Mreans— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Resolved, That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the years ending on the 31st days of March 1880 and 1881, the sum of 
£1,536,571 4s. 2d. be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

(2.) Resolved, That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, the sum of £11,819,046 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Inclosure Provisional Order (Thurstaston Common) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 122] 


Union Justices (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O'Sullivan, Major Nolan, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Metge) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 124] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAROH 22. 


South Garston Dock and Railway Bill [u.u.J— 
Order of the Day for resuming the adjourned Debate on the Earl 
Cadogan’s motion | March 21] read, and discharged, and motion, by 
leave of the House, withdrawn. 


Sovrn Arrica—Tue Transvaal (NEGoriaTions)—Question, Earl Cadogan ; 
Answer, The Earl of Kimberley an ve o- 
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Court of Session (Scotland) Bill (No. 42)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,””—( Zhe 
Lord Chancellor) 
After debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, (The 
Lord Moncreif':)—Motion agreed to :—Further debate on the said motion 
adjourned sine die. 


Sours Arrica — Tue Transvaat (NecotiaTions) — Observations, The 
Earl of Kimberley ie ~ . 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 22. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—70.a— 


Great North of Scotland Railway Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Dr. Webster) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day six months,’’—(J/r. 
J. W. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 227, 
Noes 36; Majority 191.—(Div. List, No. 166.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 


SOOO 


Protection oF Person anpD Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—ARRESTED 
PrisonERS—Questions, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. O’Connor Power; An- 
swers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Poor Law (Encianp)—Tue Srranp Unton—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot ; 
Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Tue Frencn Commercirat TRE ary—Necor1aT1ons—Question, Mr. Birley ; : 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Vaccmration Aots—Nerew ANIMAL Lyuru—Question, Mr. "Pp, A. Taylor ; 
Answer, Mr. Dodson ‘ 

INTERNATIONAL Exutsrrion (Lonpon) ) 1862—Meratiurercan CozLEcrion 
—Question, Sir Edward Watkin ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Contacious DisEasEs Acts, 1866- 9—Lonpon Lock Hosprrat—Question, 
Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, Mr. Osborne Morgan 

Post Orrice—Forcine Iwpressep Sramps—Question, Sir “Henry Peek ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett , 

Epvcation Dzpartwent — Rurat Scnoo. Boarps — "Question, Mr. 
Roundell; Answer, Mr. Dodson ‘ 

Tse Cryin SERVANTS oF THE Crown—Co- OPERATIVE Suprry AssoctaTions 
—Questions, Mr. Firth, Mr. Macdonald; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain 

Pustrc Worsuir REGULATION Act—THE Rev. 8. F. ugar area 
Colonel Makins; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Cusroms—Tuz Port or Matpon—Question, Mr. Round; " ‘Answer, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish 

Srreet Trarric (Mzrropoxis)—Woop PAVEMENT IN Proca pity —Ques- 
tion, Mr. Carington ; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel Hogg 

Taz Orvit SERVICE EsrimaTes—Question, Sir Alexander Gordon ; Answer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish .. 

ArGcHAnistan—Tne Mansoop Waztris—Question, Sir Trevor Lawrence ; 


Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ., vs o» 165 
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(March 22.) 
Tunis—Tue Enrma Oasz—Question, Mr. Montague Guest; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke én nae 
Pustic Heattra—Merropouiran AsyLums Boarp—Question, Mr. Firth; 
Answer, Mr. Dodson ca 3 


Sourn ArricA—THE TRANSVAAL (Nzcorrarrons)—Questions, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. J. R. Yorke, Lord Randolph 


Churchill; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ak she 
AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR—MIssING DzspatoHes—Questions, Mr. Gibson ; 
Answers, Mr. Fawcett, The Marquess of Hartington .. es 
MOTIONS. 
Or 0 
Oontacious Diszases (AntmALS) Acts—Foot-Anp-Movutn Drszase—ReEso- 
LUTION— 


Moved, ‘‘That this House is of opinion that the recent outbreak of Foot and Mouth 
Disease has been entirely caused by the importation of diseased animals into this 
Country from abroad : 

“‘ That it is proved by experience that compulsory slaughter on landing does not afford 
security against the introduction of contagious cattle diseases from Foreign Countries: 

‘* And that the landing in England, Scotland, or Ireland of Foreign live animals should not 
be permitted in future from countries which are known to be infected, or as to which 
the Privy Council are not satisfied that the Laws thereof relating to the Importation 
and Exportation of Animals, and to the prevention of the introduction or spreading 
of disease, and the general sanitary condition of animals therein, are such as to 
afford reasonable security against the importation therefrom of animals which are 
diseased into this Country,”—(Mr. Chaplin) ee 

After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 147, Noos 


205 ; Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 167.) 


Suprty—Rezport—Resolutions [21st March] reported ee ee 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINEsS OF THE HovsE—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Speaker ., es oe 
Resolutions agreed to. 
Ways anp Mreans— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill 


Resolution [March 21] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Lord Frederick Cavendish) ; presented, and read the first time ee 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAROH 23. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQon— 


Agricultural Tenants’ Compensation Bill [Bill 10]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—( Mfr. Chaplin) | - 

After debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and 
at the end of the Question to add the words “upon this day six 
months,””—( Ur. Rodwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now,’ stand part of the Question : 
—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Leases Bill | Bill 108]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Davey) ale 
Question put, and agreed to:;—Bill read a second time, and committed for 


Monday next, 
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[March 23.] Page 
Sligo Borough Re-enfranchisement Bill Seng 62)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Sexton) __.. 1782 


After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 30, Noes 
180; Majority 150.—(Div. List, No. 168.) 


Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill— 


Order for Second Reading read . 1785 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for To- morrow. 


PartiAMENT—OrpDER oF Busrness—Observations, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 


Reply, Mr. Childers vs oe oe .. 1785 
Inland Revenue Buildings Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shaw Capes Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 125] . ° +» 1786 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAROH 24. 


South Arrica—TuHe Transyaat (NeEcotrations)—Question, Observations, 
Lord Brabourne ; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley es .. 1786 

Sovuta Arrica — BasuroLanp — Observations, Question, The Earl of 
Belmore ; Answer, The Earl of Kimberley; Observations, Viscount 


Bury, Lord Brabourne : . 1789 
ParLisaMENT—THE Easter Recess—Question, The Duke of Somerset ; An- 
swer, Earl Granville ry ve she .. 1798 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAROH 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


oir 


Evicrions (InELAND)—Questions, Mr. Thomasson, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; 


Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster . 1799 
ScortanpD—Txe Lorrery Acts—A “ Waisky Warinscnaw ”—Question, 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, The Lord Advocate By . 1800 
Compznsation ror Mazicrous Lysury (IrnELAND)—Question, Mr. Sexton ; 

Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster . 1800 
Western AvsTRALIA—THE Lasour Quzst1on—Question, Sir James Law- 

rence; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff . 1801 
Pustic Hearru—Smatt-Pox (Boxtey, Kuwt)—Question, Mr. Ross ; An- 

swer, Mr. Dodson . 1802 
Epvcat1on Department — VoLuNTARY anp Boar Scxoors—Question, 

Mr. Lyulph Stanley ; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 1803 
Sucar Bounties — INTERNATIONAL ConrereNce—Question, “Mr. Whitley ; 

Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. . 1804 
RaliLways (Enoranp)—Lanpstie on THE Sovran Eastern Raway— 

Question, Mr. W. H. James; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 1805 
Hicx Oovrr or Justice—Tur Cause Lists—Question, Mr. Mellor ; An- 

swer, The Attorney General .. 1806 
Post Orrice—Postat Nores—Question, Mr. "Spencer Balfour ; Answer, 

Mr. Faweett . . 1806 
Unocovrren Lanps (Bxoxaxn)—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; Answer, 

Mr. Chamberlain . 1806 


Sotomon Istes—Tue Mourper ‘OF LIEUTENANT BowEr—CrvisE OF THE 

‘‘ Emeratp ’—Question, Mr. A. M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ,. 1807 
EpvoatTion Dzrartment—Bye- Laws oF SoHoor Boarps—ScnHoot Fers— 
Question, Mr. Tillett; Answer, Mr. Mundella os e+ 1807 
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meer ee ag (Porrtica, Sirvarion)—Questions, Sir George 
sees 5 Se Mr. Dalrymple, Viscount Sandon, Mr. Onslow, Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answers, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. ee oe 
ProTECTION OF PERSON AND PROPERTY lenaaxd) Act, 1881—Mn. 
Ditton—Questions, Viscount Folkestone, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. 
Justin M‘Oarthy ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster; Question, Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan [No reply] me di 
Srate or IretaAnp—Kerry Assizes—TuHeE ‘Bie LAnpD Lehevilinsin 
Question, Mr. Beresford ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 
Army Discrptine Act—Oourts Marrtat—Question, Sir —" Wilmot ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers Pe 1 ay 
Army—Non-CoMMIssIoNED OFFICERS OF i Mr. Gorst ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 8 oa oa ae 
PARLIAMENT — PREMATURE PuBLICATION oF DooumenTs—Question, Mr. 
Dalrymple; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. - ws 
Contagious D1sEaszs (Antmats) Acts—Foot-anp-Movutn D1szase—THE 
Orvers in Councit—Questions, Mr. J. W. Barclay, Sir William 
Welby-Gregory, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Borlase ; Answers, Mr. Mundella .. 
Sourn Araica—Tue Transvaat (NeEcotiations)—Questions, Mr. Gran- 
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Moved, ‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, the withdrawal of British troops from 

Southern Afghanistan i in the present critical state of affairs in that country will not 

be conducive to the true and permanent interests of India,’’—(Mr. E. Stanhope) 


After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’’—( Mr. 
Arthur Arnold :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed :—After further debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the De- 
bate be now adjourned,”—(Lord George Hamilton : :)—Motion agreed to: 
—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 2nd March, 1881. 


Their Lordships met at half past Ten 
o’clock. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 40.) 
(The Lord President) 

THIRD READING. 

Bill read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


Aso Wepnespay—The House ad- 
journed to Five o’clock post meridiem, 
in order to proceed to the Abbey Church 
to solemnize this day. 





Post Meridiem. 
Commission.—The following Bill re- 
ceived the Royal Assent :—Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) [44 Vict. 
c. 4}. 
House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter before | 


Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 2nd March, 1881. 





MINUTES. ]—Setecr Committee — Report— 
Public Accounts’ [No. 111]. 

Pustic Buts—Ordered—First Reading—Metro- 
politan Commons Supplemental * [99]. 

First Reading—Solicitors’ Remuneration * [100]. 

Second Reading—Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
[98]—First Night, debate adjourned ; Exemps 
tion from Distress * [92]. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— alo 
PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brx 98.] 
(Secretary Sir Wiiliam Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr, William Edward Forster.) 
SECOND READING. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Masor NOLAN rose to a point of Or- 
der. He had the Bill for an hour, and 
several hon. Members had only had it 
for half-an-hour ; in fact, it could not be 
obtained before 9 o’clock that morning ; 
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and he wished to know whether it was 
in accordance with the usual practice of 
the House, in the case of measures of 
such importance, that the second read- 
ing should be taken so soon after it had 
been put in circulation, being only three 
hours after its delivery ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was quite out 
of the question that he should interpose 
between the House and the considera- 
tion of the Bill, as the House itself had 
ordered it to be set down for second 
reading that day. It had been delivered, 
and he certainly did not propose to in- 
terpose. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY rose to 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. His hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Gal- 
way (Major Nolan) had just done good 
service in calling attention to the pecu- 
liar and extreme haste with which the 
measure was pushed forward by the 
Government, and to the danger of it 
being made a new precedent when they 
had a Bill which had only just been 
printed and put into their hands brought 
forward for second reading. But he 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) was afraid they 
had got into a way of making so many 
new precedents with regard to the Bill 
that it was hardly worth while to make 
a difficulty about raising another. He 
could hardly suppose that any objection 
so comparatively small as that would be 
allowed to interfere with the rapid pro- 
gress of the Bill, when they considered 
the more grave and portentous depar- 
tures from usages, traditions, and prece- 
dents which had had to be accomplished 
in order to enable the House to make pro- 
gressthusfar. If he had no other reason 
to justify him in moving that the second 
reading of the Bill be deferred for a few 
months, it would be enough to remem- 
ber the language and attitude with which 
it had been introduced, and to remem- 
ber certain new sayings and doings 
which preceded its introduction. Owing 
to the absence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
a new figure had risen on the politi- 
cal horizon in connection with the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
taken charge of this new portion of the 
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coercion scheme. They all admired the 
ability and eloquence of the right hon. 
Gentleman. On one remarkable occa- 
sion the Leader of the great Conserva- 
tive Party now in the House of Lords, 
wishing to pay a tribute to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s powers of speech, 
complimented him on what he called 
his ‘‘ Rhodian eloquence.”” A good many 
hon. Members of the House and a good 
many persons outside, not having all 
their classics at their fingers’ ends, and 
not remembering certain passages in 
Plutarch, were rather puzzled to know 
what Rhodian eloquence meant; and an 
hon. Member of the House suggested 
that the noble Earl had spoken of Rho- 
dian eloquence because he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman’s style of speech 
was exactly the sort of tall talk which 
might be expected to come from the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes. However that might 
be, the Rhodian eloquence of the right 
hon. Gentleman on this occasion had 
been employed in a manner not only im- 
politic, but also most unjust and unfair 
to the interests of either Ireland or this 
country. He had employed his Rhodian 
eloquence for the purpose of inflaming 
the passions of this country against Ire- 
land, and against the Representatives 
of Ireland, and for the purpose of rais- 
ing such a spirit among the Irish magis- 
tracy and the Irish officials as must ren- 
der it all but impossible that a measure 
of this kind should be fairly carried 
out. He (Mr. M‘Carthy) was com- 
pelled, for the purpose of showing the 
justice of his argument, to refer to one 
or two passages in the previous history 
of this coercion scheme. The right hon. 
Gentleman, since he had had charge of 
this measure, in order to hasten it on, had 
lost no chance of charging Ireland and 
the Irish Representatives with entering 
into a combination with some of the 
worst, most malignant, and most diabo- 
lical organizations that had ever been 
talked of or dreamed about in politi- 
cal history. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had never failed to endeavour to 
make the House believe that the Irish 
Members were themselves engaged and 
confederated in a most odious conspiracy 
which the right hon. Gentleman believed 
to exist, or persuaded himself had existed. 
It was not so very long since, on an oc- 
casion where an hon. Friend of his (Mr. 
M‘Carthy’s) made some remarks about 
the Irish-Americans and their purposes, 
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that right hon. Gentleman rose and dis- 
tinctly charged, by implication, his hon. 
Friend with a perfect knowledge of the 
Fenian conspiracy, and ofallit was doing; 
and he implied again and again, in slow 
and measured tones, with the most mani- 
festly deliberate purpose, that the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke was actually in 
co-operation with that Fenian conspiracy. 
It was not long after that that the right 
hon. Gentleman, in answer to a Question, 
which he might have dramatically ar- 
ranged, as to whether he had recently 
come to know anything about the move- 
ments of the former Fenian head-centre, 
James Stephens, said, in a solemn, thea- 
trical manner, meant to convey a world 
of meaning, that he had made the asto- 
nishing discovery that James Stephens 
was at that moment in Paris. Everyone 
in the House knew what the right hon. 
Gentleman meant to convey. Everyone 
knew that the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) had just gone to 
Paris, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant to convey that the hon. 
Member for Cork City and Mr. Stephens 
were then, by a concerted arrangement, 
in political combination. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not mention to the House, 
and, if he did not know it, he showed a 
singular lack of information he might 
have had officially—he did not mention 
the fact that Paris had been the residence 
of Mr. Stephens for a great number of 
years, and that his returning to Paris 
was just about as remarkable as the 
hon. Gentleman’s occasionally returning 
to London. This effort to show that 
there was a certain distinct cohesion 
between the Irish Representatives and 
conspiracy was carried still further in 
the most recent utterances of the right 
hon. Gentleman; and it was only yester- 
day, in answer to a Question, that he 
distinctly and emphatically charged cer- 
tain Irish Representatives of the Land 
League with being in confederation with 
some persons in plots for assassination 
and inciting to commit murder. These 
charges he made as expressive as he 
could, not only by all the authority of his 
official position, but by every aid of into- 
nation and gesture ; and heendeavoured 
to impress on the House, three-fourths 
of whom probably knew nothing of the 
matter whatever, that the leaders of the 
Land League were the confederates and 
fellow-conspirators of a person called 
John Deyoy, whom he accused of being 
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an assassin, and a man who incited to 
assassination. He (Mr. M‘Carthy), 
therefore, distinctly charged the right 
hon. Gentleman with having used his 
high position, and the supposed accu- 
racy of knowledge which his position 
gave him, for the purpose of impressing 
on the House and on the country, and 
particularly on Ireland, the belief of 
Her Majesty’s Government that the 
Irish Representatives, or their Leaders, 
were the fellow-conspirators of Fenian 
rebels and assassins. If he (Mr. 
M‘Carthy) had no other reason but that 
for objecting to intrusting powers such 
as this Bill conveyed to Her Majesty’s 
Government, the fact would be enough 
that such charges had been made bya 
right hon. Gentleman in such a high 
position as the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. A Government 
which contained anyone who could so 
misuse his high position as to make or 
authorize such charges as these, was 
unfit to be intrusted with any arbitrary 
powers over the liberties of any por- 
tion of the Queen’s subjects. The 
right hon. Gentleman was the head 
of the official Department of which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was only a 
Member. He presided over the Irish 
Department as well as the English, and 
was chief of all the organization which 
was to be intrusted with powers by that 
Bill, and his language proved that he 
was not a fit person to be intrusted with 
any powers over the liberties of even the 
least important of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. ‘That, if there were no other 
reason, would induce him to oppose the 
passing of the Bill. It would compel 
him to oppose the intrusting the liberty 
of any person whatever in the hands of 
a Minister so reckless, and yet so deli- 
berate in his statements, as the right hon. 
Gentleman. He need scarcely say that 
for himself, and for those with whom he 
acted, he utterly repelled the extra- 
vagant charges of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; and he declared deliberately that 
they had no more to do with these 
schemes, these plans and plots he talked 
of, if they existed, which were more 
foul and diabolical than any recorded in 
history, than the right hon. Gentleman 
himself and the Ministers who sat on the 
Treasury Bench with him. He was not 
surprised to find that in ‘‘ another 
place ” the style of argument started by 
the right hon. Gentleman had now found 
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a rival and superior in the mouth of one 
who was even a greater master of Rho- 
dian eloquence than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. The chain of conspiracy 
by which the right hon. Gentleman con- 
nected the Fenians with Stephens and 
Devoy, and through them with the Irish 
Members and the Irish people, had had 
another link added to it by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Beaconsfield), who stretched 
it to much more exalted aim, and 
attached it to the movements and elo- 
quence of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself and his Leader the Prime Mi- 
nister. They had this chain lengthen- 
ing at each remove, so constructed as to 
show John Devoy and Stephens at one 
end and the Prime Minister at the other. 
He knew that the noble Earl traced all 
the disturbances in Ireland, and all the 
machinations that were going on in and 
out of Ireland, not to the existence of 
the melancholy ocean, but to the elo- 
quence and statesmanship of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
and his Colleagues. For his own part, 
he was not sorry to find the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman thus 
reduced to that absurdity ; and he was 
rejoiced to find on the latest authority 
—that of the noble Earl to whom he 
had referred—that if his hon. Friends 
were the fellow-conspirators of Devoy 
and Stephens, at least they had the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister and 
his Colleagues as their companions in 
the band. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had recently quoted Cicero. 
Naturally, as coming from him, the 
quotation was a somewhat familiar one, 
as he rarely taxed the memory with very 
recondite quotations. He (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) was not surprised to find that 
the quotation was not perfectly accurate, 
or, at least, was somewhat incomplete. 
He presumed the right hon. Gentleman 
had of late been seized with the ambition 
to play the part of Cicero. He already 
rivalled him in eloquence—at least, he 
himself, doubtless, thought he did. Per- 
haps he was also anxious to rival him 
in playing the great part of the saviour 
of society. He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
was sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
was convinced that he had equalled 
Cicero in that respect; but he forgot 
there was one point of difference between 
himself and Cicero in regard to the 
situation which he endeavoured to con- 
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jure up. Cicero had his antagonist face 
to face before he began to denounce him. 
He assailed him in his presence, and 
it was the overpowering eloquence of 
Cicero which led to the remarkable 
‘‘ evasion” to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman alluded. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, who aspired to be the modern 
Cicero, waited until his antagonist was 
out of the way before he began his 
denunciation, and that series of asto- 
nishing charges given out in such un- 
Parliamentary and unusual language, 
which, he thought, would never have 
been made if his opponent had been 
present. He was strongly opposed to 
giving the enormous powers which the 
Bill would confer into the hands of a 
statesman who was, apparently, deter- 
mined, at any cost, to attitudinize be- 
fore the country in the character of the 
modern Cicero saving society. He op- 
posed the Bill, further, because it was to 
be extended over an extraordinary length 
of time. The right hon. Gentleman was 
to save society, if the country maintained 
him in Office for five years, by exercising 
the most arbitrary powers overthe people 
of Ireland. The Constitutional powers 
which were supposed to belong to Par- 
liament were to be suspended for five 
years, and during that period no chance 
was to be given to Parliament to re-con- 
sider the position of affairs. He objected 
to so startling a departure from the 
practices of their statesmanship. Why 
was the House asked to give up for 
that extraordinary period its right of re- 
versing or continuing this arbitrary rule 
of the Government in Ireland? Then 
there was a portion of the Bill which 
was spoken of as mitigating the general 
powers of former measures, and which 
he protested against—namely, the sum- 
mary jurisdiction which would be given 
over anyone contravening the Act. They 
were to be liable to a fine of £20, and 
imprisonment; but it would be observed 
that under the Bill any man charged 
would be placed at the mercy of the 
magistracy of Ireland, upon whom the 
duty of saving Ireland was to be im- 
posed. No opportunity was to be given 
to the man to appeal, or to have his 
case taken before a jury. He would 
be sent before a body of men who, 
roughly speaking, represented only one 
class of the community, and who were 
the determined and avowed enemies of 
the and League and those who sup- 
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orted it. That was a portion of the 
Bill which, to do justice to all, must 
undergo some revision ; and he could not 
imagine a better justification than that 
for resisting the passing of such a Bill 
tothe utmost. There must be an oppor- 
tunity given to a man to get a trial be- 
fore a jury. Besides that, he objected 
to the Bill because it would be utterly 
useless for the very purpose for which 
the right hon. Gentleman told the House 
he wished it introduced. It was intended 
to enable the Constabulary to search for 
and obtain possession of arms held 
for unlawful purposes. But after the 
warning now given all the rifles and re- 
volvers would be concealed. He would 
assert that not one single revolver or 
gun held for unlawful purposes by any- 
one in Ireland would ever, under the Bill, 
come into the possession of the Govern- 
ment; and, what was more, he believed 
the Ministers themselves were of the 
same opinion. Let them pass the Bill 
with whatever rapidity they liked, the 
mere notice of the introduction of it was 
surely warning enough to all persons 
supposed to have arms for unlawful pur- 

oses. He remembered the Rebellion 
of 1848 and the Arms Act of that time. 
There were many weapons in the hands 
of the people of Ireland at that time, 
and there was, what there was not at 
the present day, an organization in the 
country having for its object armed re- 
bellion. And yet, at that time, the 
police came into the possession of none 
of the arms which were intended to 
carry out the rebellious movement. It 
was known the Government were going 
to move. All those who had weapons 
took care to put them in places of con- 
cealment, and to bury‘i:em in theground. 
In the present day he knew many parts of 
Ireland where down under the turf there 
were corroding and rotting away the ob- 
solete weapons with which, at that time, 
certain young enthusiasts hoped to drive 
the Saxons intothe sea. All the weapons 
that Government would get hold of would 
be the guns with which farmers fright- 
ened the crows off their farms. For the 
reasons which he had stated, amongst 
others, he objected to the Bill, and main- 
tained that there was no reasonable ex- 
cuse or necessity for such a measure. 
But the right hon. Gentleman said, al- 
though he had no great hope of getting 
vast stores of rifles in Ireland, at least 
he would be able to prevent men who 
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had the weapons from making an osten- 
tatious parade of them in the open coun- 
try. Were there, then, not powers enough 
in the ordinary law to enable the Govern- 
ment to put down any such lawless act, 
if the Ministers only chose to exercise 
those powers? The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that bands of men armed 
with rifles had paraded the roads, break- 
ing into houses, frightening people, and 
firing shots. But if they had got in Ire- 
land a vast number of military and con- 
stabulary, and a swarm of magistrates 
and officials of all kinds, and could do 
nothing to stop such proceedings, what 
was the use of their authority? How 
were they to do it under the new Act? 
How would a power to search for wea- 
pons enable him to prevent such things ? 
He opposed the Bill because it was un- 
necessary for every purpose which the 
measure was intended to compass, and 
he opposed it because, even if some 
Bill were necessary, the measure was 
in itself imperfect; and even if there 
were the greatest urgency and most 
imperative occasion for a stringent mea- 
sure of some kind, that was not the kind 
of measure which they could safely in- 
trust to the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He objected to it at the 
present time, because, inflamed as the 
passions of people had been, it was not 
safe to intrust the powers given in the 
Bill to the magistracy of Ireland. He 
objected to it because of the manner 
of its introduction, because it had 
been made to seem one part of a neces- 
sary scheme of legislation to put down 
some dark, gigantic, and monstrous con- 
spiracy which the right hon. Gentleman 
would fain have them believe was in 
existence, and in which he charged 
hon. Members of that House with 
being partners and confederates. Every 
argument as to the want of necessity, as 
to the unfitness of the time, and of those 
who introduced it, all applied with great 
force to that most unfortunate measure 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
striving to pass. No doubt they would 
gain their object. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Colleagues were armed 
with such powers, they had brought the 
House into such a condition, that he be- 
lieved there was nothing whatever they 
would ask which would not be granted. 
He believed there was no sacrifice what- 
ever of public liberty and Constitutional 
rights which they might not have if the 
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right hon. Gentleman would only arise in 
his place and make some portentous allu- 
sion to conspiracy and assassination at 
the expense of its best and most Con- 
stitutional traditions. He would say, in 
conclusion, that they would havetheirsuc- 
cess now as they had had their triumphs 
before ; they were the saviours of so- 
ciety ; they had had their coup d’etat; they 
had had their 2nd of December; for the 
present they could attitudinize and swear 
that on a certain day they saved the 
State. But they could not buy that 
magnificent success without some sacri- 
fice, and the sacrifice was, that the 
greater triumph they won, the greater 
distrust they inspired in the minds of 
all reasonable men who loved Constitu- 
tional ways, and all the greater—some 
time or other—would be the re-action 
against their policy, their measures, and 
the whole spirit in which they had en- 
deavoured to carry those measures into 
practical operation. For himself, he felt 
a pride in opposing that measure, as he 
opposed the measure which was lately 
brought in; and he believed some day 
all who took part in opposing it would 
be regarded by the country as having 
done an honest and spirited public duty. 
He opposed that measure, as he opposed 
giving any despotic powers. into the 
hands of a body of men who had shown 
that they were willing to sacrifice the 
best traditions, the dearest Constitutional 
privileges and principles of the people, 
for the purpose of obtaining a tempo- 
rary triumph, of serving an Opposition, 
whom they had made their masters, and 
of forcing an unfair and despotic mea- 
sure down the throats of a people who 
ought to be free ; but whom their policy 
and their legislation, or, rather, their 
want of true policy of legislation, had 
placed at their mercy. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the rejection 
of the Bill. 

' Mr. SEXTON seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months,” —( Mr. Justin M' Carthy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, he also rose 
to oppose the Bill, but for different rea- 


sons to those put. forward by the hon. 
Member (Mr. M‘Carthy). He opposed 
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the second reading, because there was 
a law in Ireland which enabled the Go- 
vernment to require persons who carried 
arms to take out a licence, for which 
10s. had to be paid, The magistrates 
and landowners of Ireland had com- 
plained, over and over again, that that 
law had not been enforced—perhaps 
from selfish reasons—but certainly the 
police force, which had been described 
as ‘“‘an army of occupation without any 
occupation at all,” might have been em- 
ployed in carrying out the law which 
existed. Probably the cause of that law 
not having been enforced was that it 
it would have interfered with sporting. 
He agreed that the right to carry arms 
should be limited. In some parts of 
America it was so, and he did not think 
that the Irish people would object to it. 
He believed that his constituents were 
extremely indifferent whether the Bill 
were passed or not; but if he should be 
inthe House when the division took place 
he should vote against the second reading. 

Masor NOLAN said, that, in his 
opinion, the Bill ought, in the absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, to have been in- 
troduced by one of the Law Officers in 
Ireland, who perfectly understood the 
wants of the country, because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, who had 
evidently not read the previous Acts, 
was betrayed into the remark that this 
was an easier Bill than all the others in 
the same direction. There were, at least, 
three other Bills which it would have 
been necessary to have read in order to 
have an accurate understanding of what 
the law was—namely, the Act of 1875, 
and the former Acts of 1870 and 1871. 
He (Major Nolan) had to complain that 
the second reading had been taken 
before they had had an opportunity of 
studying the Bill; he thought that that 
was a dreadful precedent to set up. He 
wished to point out that the House did 
not adjourn until 2 o’clock that morning, 
and he received a copy of the Bill at 9 
o’clock, giving only three hours to devote 
to studying its details. He did certainly 
read it through, and compared it as well 
as he was able with the former Acts; 
but he had not had proper time to study 
the measure. However, from the short 
examination which he had been enabled 
to make of it, he had no hesitation in 
saying that this was a much more severe 
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measure than the old Acts. For instance, 
under the old Acts the Lord Lieutenant 
could proclaim a barony, or half a 
barony; but under the Bill, taking its 
very first words, ‘‘in a proclaimed 
district,” there was no definition given 
of a “ proclaimed district,” consequently 
the Lord Lieutenant would be able to 
proclaim any district, and very probably 
he would not proclaim less than a county, 
so that a much larger number of persons 
would have to be brought under the 
operation of penal laws than there was 
the slightest necessity for bringing under 
their operation. Inthe old Act of 1870, 
which was referred to, and in the Act of 
1875, a large number of people were 
exempted. All magistrates were ex- 
empted, and all military and constabu- 
lary officers, and, he believed, all civil 
servants. He believed that practically 
the non-exemption of magistrates would 
act very severely on many persons who 
were not magistrates ; and he would’say 
that the principles of a Bill of that kind, 
particularly under a Liberal Government, 
ought to have gone in the direction of 
extending the exemptions fromits opera- 
tions ; but the present measure actually 
did away with all exemptions. He 
wished not only that magistrates, but 
some other classes, say the jurors of the 
country, were exempted; and thus, by 
degrees, the exemptions would be so 
numerous that, practically, every person 
would be allowed to have arms. He 
thought it was not a good thing to leave 
anything to the Lord Lieutenant, except 
some details of the Bill. Under the old 
Act any two justices of the peace could 
grant licences to carry arms to any 
occupiers of agricultural holdings within 
the petty sessions jurisdiction of such 
justices ; but, under this Act, there was 
no such power. That omission alone 
would make the Bill a very much heavier 
one than the preceding Bills ; and, in his 
opinion, it was a serious objection to it, 
which he should endeavour to amend in 
Committee. It also gave power to the 
police to search any person who was 
suspected of having arms. That was a 
most terrible power to give, and he was 
not aware that there was any precedent 
for it in the English Constitution. Pro- 
bably that power would not be exercised 
in the case of respectable people; but 
stillit would give the greatest annoyance 
and trouble unless the Lord Lieutenant 
gave special instructions on the subject. 
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He was quite sure constables would use 
this power for the purpose of annoyance, 
and also for the purpose of showing their 
zeal, if not their superiority. Among 
the other grounds on which he objected 
to the Bill, as being unusually severe, 
was the fact that it did not give to 
magistrates the same power they had 
under previous legislation to summarily 
dismiss nominal offences against the 
Act. He could not say that he had 
studied the Bill; but the little attention 
he had been able to bestow upon it had 
enabled him to discover the difference 
from the old Acts which he had enu- 
merated ; and he had no doubt that, if 
time was given, many other important 
differences would be found. He should 
like either of the Law Officers of the 
Crown to show them any point in the 
Bill which was more lenient than the 
Peace Preservation Act of 1875. They 
could not do that, for the Bill was a 
much more severe and vexatious measure 
than the old Act. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would see their way to consent 
to a few modifications. The Bill ought 
to be thoroughly considered in Com- 
mittee ; and he would advise the with- 
drawal of any very strenuous opposition 
to the second reading, in order that they 
might impress upon the Government the 
desirability of making one or two con- 
cessions in Committee. He must oppose 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON, who seconded the Mo- 
tion for the rejection of the Bill, said, 
he only received a copy of it 20 minutes 
before he came down to the House 
that morning, and it was not for him 
to say whether 20 minutes was con- 
sidered by the House to be a proper 
Constitutional period in which to study 
a difficult measure like this. He could 
not understand its introduction at all; 
but he supposed the Irish Members ought 
not to be surprised at anything done in 
the way of repressing Ireland, after the 
example they had lately had of coercive 
legislation. The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had quoted 
Shakespeare in his speech last night; 
but it appeared that the taste for des- 
potic power shown by the right hon. 
Gentleman had “ grown by what it fed 
on.” He (Mr. Sexton) could not see 
how that Bill could be regarded as a 
supplement to the Protection of Person 
and Property Bill. Once firearms were 
taken from a person, it might be con- 
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Ceivable to supplement the action by 
Sending him to gaol. But as the Go- 
vernment had already passed a Bill en- 
abling them to put persons disagreeable 
to them, and whom they might suspect 
of being evilly disposed, in gaol, he 
thought that Bill was utterly surperflu- 
ous and unnecessary. When a man was 
imprisoned, it was quite unnecessary to 
take any action with regard to the pos- 
session of arms. The main points of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department’s speech 
appeared to be the Charge of Judge 
Fitzgerald with regard to Ireland. He 
(Mr. Sexton) thought objection might 
justly be taken to the continual quota- 
tions here from the Charges of Judge 
Fitzgerald and others, and to that ex- 
traordinary importance which official 
speakers in that House appeared to 
attach to the language of those gentle- 
men. That was not the first time that 
the Charges of Irish Judges had been 
quoted in support of coercive measures 
by Ministers. The House, however, 
should bear in mind that Irish lawyers 
were brought up to be subservient to the 
Administration, because they knew the 
Government could exercise a most im- 
portant influence upon their career, and 
that their promotion depended, not so 
much upon legal ability, as upon poli- 
tical services; and they knew, also, that 
even when they had reached the Bench 
their success depended upon the same 
service. In the discussion of a great 
question of that kind, which involved 
the freedom and the liberties of a whole 
people, it was unphilosophical and un- 
statesmanlike to look at it from the point 
of view of a Criminal Judge, who fixed 
his attention upon an isolated crime, in- 
stead of taking in at one glance a large 
and adequate view of the whole condition 
of society. Greatly exaggerated state- 
ments, made by Irish Judges, were re- 
peated in support of the Bill, notably 
one by Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, to the 
effect that ‘‘ Every farmer’s boy, every 
farmer’s son, and persons of that class, 
appeared to be armed with either a rifle 
or a revolver.” It must be perfectly 
evident to any reasonable man, whether 
he were acquainted with Ireland or not, 
that that sentence was not one conceived 
in a judicial frame of mind; that it ought 
not to be quoted, and ought not to be 
depended upon as an argument in favour 
of a measure involving the liberties of 
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5,000,000 people. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department opened his remarkable 
speech by the expression of a hope that 
they would hear no more of recrimina- 
tions ; but he followed up the expression 
of that pious and chivalrous hope by one 
of the grossest, most venomous, and 
most flagrantly unjust attacks which 
had, within his (Mr. Sexton’s) brief ex- 
perience, been made upon a Member of 
that House. The injustice anc unman- 
liness of the attack was only aggravated 
by the absence of the Member most con- 
cerned, the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). That absence might 
be well excused, if the hon. Gentleman 
found he could do more useful work else- 
where. If the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), or the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for India 
were absent, no doubt their absence 
would be of more importance than that 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork; 
but the latter felt that he had no in- 
fluence on the legislation of that House, 
and he (Mr. Sexton) believed that if he 
had as sweet a voice as the Seraph 
Ithuriel he would be unable to add more 
than a cypher in that House to useful 
legislation for Ireland. Therefore, find- 
ing work more useful to do elsewhere, 
he had chosen to go there and do it, 
rather than attend the House. That 
was his crime; but the attack which had 
been made upon the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork would make him the 
more prized by the people of Ireland, 
who knew that, with great energy and 
with complete contempt of his own com- 
fort, he was absent from Parliament in 
order to obtain, wherever he could, 
friends for them and their tenantry. 
Neither would it lower him in the eyes 
of the same people that he had been at- 
tacked while upon that mission by a 
Member of the Government they hated. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department was, 
no doubt, the foremost rhetorician of the 
Government; he was, in fact, the Chief 
Wrangler of the Treasury Bench, and 
his speech last evening was evidently 
delivered in pursuance of a transparent 
device by which the strong man was 
thrown forward in a moment of emer- 
gency, to give an appearance of strength 
to prevailing feebleness. The right hon. 
Gentleman praised the hon. Member for 
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might, by his artistie rhetoric, make a 
gloomy contrast between the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary and the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork. He (Mr. Sexton) 
was persuaded, if he knew anything of 
that hon. Member, that when he saw the 
report of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, he would examine his conscience, 
and wonder whether, as Daniel O’Con- 
nell did when he was complimented by 
The Times, he had not done something 
unpatriotic, and against the interests of 
his country, to cause him to be so com- 
plimented. The right hon. Gentleman 
copied from the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land a method of argument which was 
certainly extremely illogical. He gave 
them particular instances of everything, 
and from them established a general 
theory. Upon an explosion at Salford, or 
a speech made in New York, or an article 
written in an American paper, or upon 
the defection of one solitary Irish priest, 
the right hon. Gentleman was quite 
ready to found a general and universal 
theory. If the right hon. Gentleman 
was now pursuing his studies of logic 
at school, and were to argue in such a 
manner, he would stand a good chance 
of having some of the provisions of the 
Whiteboy Act applied to him by his 
master. But the fact was that the right 
hon. Gentleman had wholly misrepre- 
sented the speeches of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary when he inferred from 
them, with very faulty logic, that the 
Land League and agrarian crime were 
causably connected. No doubt his hon. 
Friend had suggested organization, and 
that the young men should attend the 
meetings in military order; but he (Mr. 
Sexton) could see no objection to that 
advice to organize themselves. In any 
public movement, no matter how peace- 
able it might be, organization was of 
the utmost value; and he could conceive 
that, in certain cases, the possession and 
knowledge of the use of arms might act 
as a useful influence even upon measures 
of reform to be proposed by a Consti- 
tutional Government. He did not mean 
to say that the arms need be used; but 
that the fact of their existence might be 
a conceivable element in obliging a Go- 
vernment, otherwise apathetic, to intro- 
duce some measures of reform. The 
young men of Ireland had been advised 
to organize, and to be “afraid of no 
one.” That in itself was very reason- 


able advice. Again, the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman referred to that part of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork’s speech 
where he recommended the people to 
organize, and so paralyze the hands of 
the Government, and prevent them en- 
acting such laws as would throw the 
men who organized into prison. Any 
Government guilty of a sin against 
public interest and Constitutional prin- 
ciple well deserved to be impeded and 
paralyzed. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that in September last crime began 
to follow the teaching of the Land 
League. Did not the right hon. Gentle- 
man know that September opened the 
winter quarter; that in this year the 
greatest distress prevailed, and that de- 
velopment of crime was to be attributed 
to this fact? Did he not remember that 
the evictions in the March and June and 
September months of last year far ex- 
ceeded the usual average? Did he not 
know that these evictions left their sedi- 
ment of vengeance in the minds of the 
people ; and did he not know that two- ° 
thirds of the whole agrarian crime of 
last year occurred during a period of 
the greatest distress? He (Mr. Sexton) 
earnestly protested against the endeavour 
to cover the character of the Land 
Leaguers with conspiracy and crime. 
They had been called cowards and pol- 
troons; but the men who did join the 
Land League, and attended its meetings, 
required to have moral courage, because 
they were marked by the landlords and 
the magistrates. He ventured to say 
they might with truth have been accused 
of cowardice and poltroonery if, after 
finding the Government tamely sub- 
mitting to the despotism of the House 
of Lords after they had made an abortive 
attempt to relieve the people of Ireland, 
Irish Members had left the people to 
their own devices in the face of a power- 
ful and infuriated class of landlords. If 
this had been the course they had 
adopted, he had no hesitation in saying 
that instead of there being 100 evictions 
in the December quarter, there would 
have been at least 1,000, because there 
were now in the hands of the sheriffs 
fully that number; and for every 100 
crimes now on the record there would 
have been 10 times that number. He and 
his hon. Friends knew that by organiz- 
ing, by enforcing upon the people the 
necessity of peaceful action, and by 
winning them from crime, they would 
decrease crime. They knew that if they 
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did this, the landlords and the Govern- 
ment would by-and-bye come forward 
and charge them with the responsibility 
of crimes that might be committed. It 
would have been perfectly easy for him 
(Mr. Sexton) to stand aloof from the 
movement, to let the people go into 
their own desperate ways, to let crime 
prevail over the land, and perhaps 
bloodshed itself. The House could con- 
ceive that in doing so he would not have 
subjected himself to an attack by any 
skilful Minister, and to a charge of 
cowardice or poltroonery. The Irish 
Members, however, in a spirit of moral 
courage, decided to stand on the side of 
the people ; and as long as their own 
conscience approved their own action, he 
believed they could regard with indif- 
ference the denunciations of ever so 
powerful a master of rhetoric as the 
right hon. Gentleman. He would ask 
whether, if any public organization in 
_England were now engaged in an open 
and candid struggle for a reform of the 
law upon grounds admitted by the Go- 
vernment themselves to be ample, any 
Minister would come down to the House 
and endeavour to attach the responsibility 
ofcrimetotheleadersof that organization? 
The moral sense of the country would 
revolt against such a proceeding, and 
the manliness of the English race would 
repel it as an insult. There were other 
points as to which the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed very in- 
adequate. He had said that if the Arms 
Bill were passed armed gangs would 
not be able to march along the roads. 
It was a very remarkable fact that if 
armed gangs had been marching upon the 
roads, the police had not, in one solitary 
instance, been able to encounter them. 
It was as unlawful now for armed 
bodies of men to march along any 
thoroughfare as it would be were that 
Act passed; and if such bodies were 
seen at the present time it would be the 
duty of the police to challenge them 
and call them to account. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman had quoted from 
the newspapers of the day before, no 
item of which could, at the time, have 
been contradicted; and he had men- 
tioned the attempted murder of Mr. 
Hearne by way of giving the last tint of 
colour to the picture he had drawn. 
Unfortunately for the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the very latest news put quite a 
different complexion on the case, and 
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showed that the crime was not agrarian, 
or, at all events, that it was not supposed 
to be so by Mr. Hearne himself. But, 
perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman knew 
best after all. One of the London papers 
that day had spoken of the revolver 
taking the place in England of the old 
blunderbuss and horse pistol. An out- 
rage quite as atrocious as any that had 
octurred in Ireland had lately been 
committed in Essex. A woman was 
threatened in her bed, and robbed of 
£30 in money, and some valuable credit 
notes; but there was no proposal to 
bring in an Arms Bill for England, and 
why? Because the English people 
would not stand it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in introducing the Bill, had read 
passages from the play of King John; 
but he (Mr. Sexton) was at a loss to un- 
derstand in what way the people of Ire- 
land were concerned in the doings of 
King John. He could not conceive what 
bearing upon the present state of Ire- 
land any quotation, however elaborately 
and well delivered, had to the connection 
between a certain English ruffian of bye- 
gone days and a disreputable English 
King. He truly believed the right hon. 
Gentleman had missed his vocation. The 
right hon. Gentleman delivered the 
quotation very effectively; and it sug- 
gested the reflection that while the 
State, had no doubt, gained an able 
servant, the stage had lost an admirable 
actor. He could, perhaps, discern the 
drift of that passage from King John; 
but he wholly refused to admit its ap- 
propriateness. It implied that the leaders 
of the Land League had a foreknow- 
ledge of the crimes that followed its 
meetings, though it was obvious that no 
one but a Cagliostro could have any 
such power of prevision. So much for 
the right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. 
Sexton) protested against the Bill be- 
eause he believed it to be superfluous; 
for, in the power they had already re- 
ceived to imprison any man they pleased, 
the Coercion Bill had given to the Go- 
vernment power as extreme as any des- 
potic Government could demand. Hav- 
ing obtained that power, he would have 
thought the Government, after their 
effort last year, after the general effect 
of their policy last year, and after 
the declarations made during the Re- 
cess by some of their eminent Members, 
would have thought it their duty to 
have commenced the present Session by 
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the introduction of a remedial measure. 
Unfortunately that hope was not rea- 
lized. They had obtained one Coercion 
Act, and now they were proceeding in a 
still further repressive direction. He 
objected to the Bill on that ground, and 
also on the ground of its provisions. It 
gave the Lord Lieutenant power not to 
deal only with evil-doers, but with the 
people of the whole of Ireland alike; 
and it also explained the fact that after 
80 years of Union with England, a Libe- 
ral Government, supported by a strong 
infusion of Radicalism, had to resort to 
the complete disarmament of the Irish 
people, without even foreshadowing the 
promised remedial measures. The next 
provision, which referred to the power 
reposed in the resident magistrates, 
was one of the most shocking that ever 
came under his notice. It provided that 
not only every person taken up under 
the Act should be deprived of the pri- 
vilege of proving his innocence before a 
jury of his fellow-countrymen; that he 
should not only be summarily convicted, 
but that he should be convicted by one 
man—not even by a bench of magis- 
trates. That one man would be the sti- 
pendiary magistrate—the paid servant, 
and the obedient slave of the Adminis- 
tration. When the authorities of Dublin 
Castle thought it well to arrest any 
man under the Act, the resident magis- 
trate—the paid servant of the Crown— 
would deem it almost as a matter of offi- 
cial duty—in fact, as dependent upon 
the earning of his salary—to follow up 
the primd facie case of the Government 
by a conviction of the person brought 
before him. Any man in Ireland might, 
in fact, make up his mind, if he was 
arrested under the Act, that his arrest 
would amount to a sentence and a con- 
viction. He further objected also to the 
term for which this Act was to operate. 
In former times, when this country was 
governed by Whigs and by Tories, one 
or two years at the most was deemed 
sufficient for such an Act to operate; in 
fact, that was done for the express pur- 
pose ofenabling the Representatives ofthe 
people to scrutinize it at their earliest as- 
sembly at the beginning or ending of each 
Session of Parliament. Indeed, it had 
been the lot of Tory Governments even 
to limit the operation of such Acts only 
to one year. In this case, however, the 
Bill was based upon the crimes of a 
single month last year ; and in order to 
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neutralize the crime of the month, the 
first right of free men—the right to 
bear arms—must be taken away for five 
years. He might be disposed to imagine 
that after the Bill had been in operation 
for one year or for two years, the Go- 
vernment might, by-and-bye, claim that 
they were performing an act of grace 
by cancelling it; but he thought that 
they would not be enabled to do this as, 
from the aspect of affairs at present, it 
was not unlikely that the irony of politics 
would be once more illustrated, as it 
was in the matter of the Peace Preser- 
vation Act of 1870, and it would fall to 
the lot of a Tory Administration to can- 
cel the Whig-Radical Arms Act of 1881. 
He objected to the Bill, because he 
was convinced, by actual experience, it 
would be utterly useless for its purpose, 
seeing that no Arms Act had ever ef- 
fectively operated for the repression of 
crime in Ireland. He would test that 
statement by actual figures; and he 
would challenge the right hon. Gentle- 
man to refute his arguments on the 
point. Arms Acts had not infrequently 
been passed by that House; in fact, 
30 of them had been brought forward 
within the last 100 years. On the 16th 
July, 1830, an Arms Act was passed by 
the House. It was a very stringent 
measure ; and, in order to prove the 
fact to the House, he need only say it 
was objected to even in the House of 
Lords as vexatious and oppressive, and 
the Duke of Wellington defended it by 
stating that it was merely a Continuance 
Bill; but he had to acknowledge that it 
was a renewal of a Bill passed so very 
long previous as 1707. That Bill was 
considered sufficient, although it im- 
posed severe restrictions; and on the 
15th October, 1831, it was followed 
by an Act, which was well known to 
them all as ‘ Stanley’s Arms Act.” 
That Act embodied very stringent pe- 
nalties, and even awarded transporta- 
tion as punishment for the possession of 
unregistered arms; and it had to be 
renewed in 1834. They should consider 
that five Acts, one exceeding the other 
in stringency, and including almost 
every provision in the matter of penal- 
ties that the wit of man and the in- 
genuity of lawyers could devise for the 
unregistered possession of arms, had all 
failed in their purpose. Lord Althorp, 
in introducing Lord Grey’s Coercion 
Bill in the House of Commons in 1833, 
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stated, with regard to crime in Ire- 
land— 

‘*T shall confine myself to cases of serious 
crimes which are either committed by use of 
firearms, or else those serious crimes committed 
by persons who have arms upon them at the 
time they commit the crime.’’ 


What was the effect? In the threo 
months of the year 1829, before the 
passing of the Arms Act then in force, 
Lord Althorp stated there had been 
10 murders committed ; in the corre- 
sponding months of 1830, the year of 
the passing of the Act, there were 15 
murders ; in 1831, with no less than 
two Arms Acts in force, there were 47 
murders; and in the year 1832 there 
were four times as many murders com- 
mitted as in the year 1829, before the 
passing of the Arms Act. Now, let 
them turn to highway robberies, which 
were usually effected by persons with 
arms in their possession. In the year 
before the passing of the Act these num- 
bered 69 ; the year after, 154; the year 
after that, 152; and the third year after 
the passing of the Act they amounted to 
173. The total number of crimes of an 
insurrectionary character were—in the 
year before the passing of the Act, 
300; in the year of its passing, 499; 
the year after, 814; and the year after 
that, 1,413. The total number of of- 
fences against the person was—in the 
year before the Act, 4,446; in the year 
of its passing, 4,783; in the year after, 
4,180; and when it had been two years 
in operation, 5,549. This was the re- 
sult, as stated by the responsible Mi- 
nister in that House—that in four years 
after the passing of the Act the amount 
of crime of this kind committed was 
five-fold what it had been in 1829. He 
(Mr. Sexton) stated in the House, on 
the strength of these figures, that it was 
entirely futile to endeavour to restrain 
the class of crime against which these 
Acts were directed by such enactments. 
In 1835 these Coercion Bills were al- 
lowed to drop, and a remedial measure 
was passed, relieving the people from 
some of the most painful incidents con- 
nected with the collection of tithes; and 
two years after that Lord Mulgrave, 
the then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
said that the lapse of these Acts had 
removed many provocations to crime, 
and the friendship of the people had 
been conciliated by large acts of mercy. 
These words indicated the true policy 
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which should be pursued by the Go- 
vernment at the present juncture, and 
by which they would have been saved 
the egregious error of endeavouring to 
render law in Ireland more effective, 
by making all law, and the name 
of law, hateful to the people. The 
next period when an Arms Act was 
passed was in 1843, and it was vehe- 
mently resisted by the Irish Members ; 
but, despite that opposition, a very 
stringent measure was passed, giving 
uncontrolled and plenary powers to the 
Lord Lieutenant with reference to the 
treatment of persons found in possession 
of unregistered arms. What was the 
effect of the Act upon crimes committed 
with deadly weapons? In 1844, there 
were 146 homicides; in 1845, 139; in 
1846, 170; and in 1847, four years after 
the Act was passed, 212, or 50 per cent 
more than in the year immediately suc- 
ceeding the passing of the Act. With 
regard to firing at the person, the cases 
were, in the year after the passing of the 
Act, 93; in the second year after, 138; 
in the third year, 158; and in the fourth 
year, 264. The highway robberies were, 
in 1844, 73; in 1845, 96; in 1846, 258; 
and in 1847, 343, or nearly five times as 
many as in the year after the passing of 
the Act. The cases of bearing arms 
were, in 1844, 79; in 1845, 89; in 1846, 
138; and in 1847, 206. Could figures 
more clearly show the utter futility of 
Arms Acts to disarm those who wished 
to keep arms in their hands? As to 
firing into dwellings, the number of 
cases was, in 1844, 77, and in 1847, 257. 
In 1870, the Peace Preservation Act 
was passed, one of the most stringent 
Coercion Acts ever applied to Ireland, 
and what were its results? In the year 
1869 the number of murders and man- 
slaughters was 77; in the year in which 
the Act was passed they were also 77. 
The year after the Act was passed they 
were 71; in the next year they were 87 ; 
in the year following, 81; in the year 
1874 they were 84; and in 1875 they 
had the extraordinary fact to face that 
the number of homicides was 111. 
Highway robberies also showed an 
increase during the operation of the 
Act, being in 1869, 23; in 1870, 32; in 
1871, 30; and in 1878, 27. Without a 
single exception, he claimed, upon the 
indubitable arguments of these figures 
presented to Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty, that he established the 
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fact that these Acts, whether simple or 
complex, whether stringent or easy, had 
assisted in a continuance of progressive 
increase of the class of crime against 
which they were directed. The opposi- 
tion which the Irish Members had given 
to these measures had provoked a good 
deal of animadversion, and both in the 
House and in the Press condemnatory 
remarks had been made with regard to 
them which could not be heard by any 
sensitive man without a feeling of pain ; 
but the Irish Members had no other 
course to pursue than that which they 
had taken. They found the liberties of 
their people attacked by all the wanton- 
ness of despotic power, and they could 
not think of relaxing their opposition to 
those measures on the promise of any 
political bribe to be for hereafter in the 
shape of remedial legislation. In view 
of those attacks, they could but act on 
one principle—to stand up in behalf of 
the helpless. The Poet Laureate had 
said— 
“ And statesmen at her Council met, 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.” 


If the poet had confined those lines to 
England, they might have some applica- 
tion; but he did not think of Ireland 
when he wrote them. In Ireland states- 
men did not widen the bounds of free- 
dom ; they rather narrowed that share 
of liberty which the people were suffered 
to enjoy. In doing what they had done, 
he and his hon. Friends had recognized 
but one rule of conduct—namely, that 
they had no choice but to assert their 
right to those liberties, whatever might 
be the opinion entertained in that House 
or the country of the course which the 
Irish Members had taken. He believed 
they were justified in protracting the 
conflict, and they would have laid them- 
selves open to the charge of being called 
cowards and poltroons if they had taken 
any other course. No doubt it had 
been a contest between David and 
Goliath ; but, owing to the intervention 
of superior powers which he need not 
more specially define, the hapless David 
in the present case had to fight without 
asling. However, they had fought the 
contest with such powers as in them 
lay, and they would leave the verdict 
not to that heated Assembly, but to the 
judgment of all generous men whose 
emotions and consciences lifted them out 
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of the sphere of Party passion, Party in- 
trigue, and mere Partyconflict. Perhaps, 
by-and-bye, when reflection came back to 
those who now opposed them, they would 
think more generously of their actions, 
and consider that, if they had been 
placed in the same position themselves, 
they would have acted in the same 
manner. Finally, with confidence drawn 
from all he had read and learned of the 
record of human struggles against in- 
justice, knowing that the part they had 
taken was shameful only to their adver- 
saries, he left the verdict upon their 
conduct in all those transactions to the 
calm and impartial view of the country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, this Bill 
was not quite the same as the last. They 
had recently been engaged in discussing 
a Coercion Bill, which, he understood, 
had been passed in ‘‘ another place” at 
an early hour that morning, and which 
was one to suspend the liberties of the 
entire Irish people, and to put them 
under the foot of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ; and now they were called upon 
to consider. another coercive measure, 
though, as he thought, of a much less 
objectionable character. It simply en- 
abled the Executive to deprive those 
of arms who possessed them without 
a licence from the magistrates. Had 
the present Bill been introduced at 
the commencement of the Session, and 
had it not been preceded by that 
very strong Coercion Bill to which he 
referred, he did not know that he 
should have supported it; but he cer- 
tainly should not have offered any 
strenuous opposition toit. There was 
always a great advantage in the possi- 
bility of the Executive being able to 
deprive the criminal class of arms; for 
they often committed deeds of violence 
with them, and they would not be half 
so dangerous if they had not arms in 
their hands; and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had brought in a Bill 
to prevent the dangerous classes from 
having possession of arms or dynamite 
without a licence from the Government 
he should not have opposed it. But the 
main objection to such a measure as the 
one before the House was that it was 
ill-timed, and that it legislated specially 
for Ireland in a different way from Eng- 
land. Now, why was that distinction 
drawn between England and Ireland? 
Right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
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Bench frequently complained that there 
was a Party in Ireland that desired dis- 
union and separation from England: 
but it seemed to him that those right 
hon. Gentlemen encouraged that by 
making these distinctions between the 
law in England and that in Ireland. 
He wanted everyone to have the widest 
guarantee for freedom, and why should 
freedom be invaded in Ireland if not in 
England? The Bill would continue in 
force for five years, and during that 
period certain privileges and rights, 
which were possessed by Englishmen, 
were to be denied to Irishmen; and it 
should be remembered that the Repre- 
sentatives of the majority of the Irish 
people declared their deliberate opinion 
that those attacks upon the privileges 
and liberties of Ireland were entirely 
unwarranted. The last Bill was passed 
over the heads of the Irish Members, 
and that, he thought, was one of the 
most undesirable things that could hap- 
pen, for as long as it continued there 
would continue alienation towards the 
English connection with Ireland, and 
ill-feeling towards England itself. He 
submitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not shown any case for the Bill. If 
he had told them that a rising was ex- 
pected in Ireland, and that a large num- 
ber of persons with arms were to meet 
together to bring about a revolution, 
if the powers sought were not granted, 
they must have accepted his statement 
and agreed to pass such a measure. But 
the right hon. Gentleman had done no- 
thing of the sort. He did not base the 
Bill on the slightest possibility of an 
insurrectionary movement taking place 
in Ireland; but upon the fact that cer- 
tain outrages had been committed. He 
did not even say that those outrages 
were being committed at the present 
time. [Sir Wiutt1am Harcourt: I 
did.] The right hon. Gentleman said he 
did say they were being committed ; but 
he did not prove it. He only proved 
that they were being committed by say- 
ing that they had been committed. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman fell back upon 
those old Blue Books which, he (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought, had been suffi- 
ciently exploded. If the Government 
considered it unnecessary last year to 
bring in a Continuation Bill in reference 
to the expiring Peace Preservation Act, 
the right hon. Gentleman should show 
that outrages were being committed now 
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in such numbers as would make justi- 
fiable what he and his Colleagues con- 
sidered last year was not justifiable. 
The right hon. Gentleman had fallen 
back on the old argument that the Land 
League was responsible for the outrages, 
and he referred to a speech delivered by 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) a considerable time ago; but he 
(Mr. Labouchere) could see no incite- 
ments to insurrection in the speeches of 
the hon. Member for Tipperary, for only 
the other day the same hon. Gentleman 
had strongly discouraged the commission 
of outrages, and recommended only pas- 
sive resistance, which would be continued 
whether the people had armsorno. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) did not deny the exist- 
ence of outrages; butthey had never been 
brought home to the Land League. But 
outrages did not exist in Ireland only, 
or more than in England. They ought 
also to remember that Ireland was being 
governed by a very exceptional law. 
They had given to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland enormous powers—such as 
used only to be given to a Russian 
Governor of Poland. He had power to 
imprison any man on mere suspicion ; 
and really, if he could not govern the 
country without more coercive measures, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) was inclined to 
think that it was the workman, and not 
the tools, that were in default. He was 
inclined to think that the ordinary law 
was very good, but the workman re- 
quired change. There was a clause in 
the Act of 1870 which enabled a man 
brought before a magistrate for being in 
possession of arms to appeal to a jury, 
on the understanding that if convicted 
he should be liable to two years’ im- 
prisonment. He believed that in the 
Act passed by the Conservatives that 
jury clause was continued; but the Con- 
servatives reduced the term of imprison- 
ment to one year. The present Govern- 
ment got rid altogether of the appeal to 
a jury. It was true, it was provided that 
a stipendiary magistrate was to be on 
the Bench; but it was also true that any 
number of non-stipendiary magistrates 
might go and outvote the stipendiary 
magistrate. Was it a great concession 
to allow anyone accused of having arms 
to claim the right of being tried by a 
jury, on the understanding that if he 
were convicted he would be subjected to 
one year’s imprisonment? Very few 
would risk that unless they were inno- 
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cent, or unless they had a fair and 
reasonable explanation to offer. He had 
exceedingly little confidence in the magis- 
trates of Ireland, mostly Protestant land- 
lords, who regarded the majority of the 
people as personal enemies for having 
refused to pay their rents. There ought 
to be some sort of appeal from the 
Magisterial Bench to a higher tribunal. 
There was an understanding last week 
that this Bill was to be withdrawn. 
That impression was conveyed to the 
public in the ordinary way, and those 
who supposed it would be withdrawn 
were justifiably in error. Liberal Mem- 
bers were glad to hear it ; but there was 
regret among the Opposition, who began 
to clamour for their bond. The Go- 
vernment considered it was desirable to 
have the support of their opponents, and 
so the Bill was then brought in, to the 
great delight of the Conservative Oppo- 
sition, but to the regret of the majority 
of the ordinary supporters of the Liberal 
Government. Did the Government really 
suppose they were obtaining the support 
of the Conservatives on general prin- 
ciples? The Opposition were exceed- 
ingly wise in their generation. They 
had distrust of the future legislation of 
the Government. They were not ex- 
ceedingly anxious for a Land Bill for 
Ireland ; certainly not for a Land Bill 
for England; nor werethey in love with 
a Bill for the re-distribution of seats, or 
for the extension of the franchise, or for 
a Bill to put an end to corrupt practices. 
The support given by the Opposition to 
the Government, consequently, was an 
insidious support; for they knew that 
Coercion Bills would provoke a great 
amount of debate, if not of Obstruction, 
which would delay the introduction of 
the Liberal measures for the passing of 
which the Government was placed in 
power. Therefore, Ministers ought not 
to yield to hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
order to obtain their support, when the 
object of that support was secretly and 
insidiously to encourage Obstruction and 
preventsound Liberal Bills being brought 
in. Moreover, possibly they thought 
that in the event of a General Election 
they might catch part of the Irish vote 
by widening the breach as much as pos- 
sible between Liberals and Irish Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was now passing into a line of argu- 
ment which was not in any way con- 
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nected with the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE continued that 
it seemed to him remarkable that, on 
Friday last, they were allowed to sup- 
pose that the Bill would be withdrawn ; 
and on Monday they found themselves 
wnistaken, and during that interval the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had gone to 
that country. These facts seemed to 
support the theory that these Coercion 
Bills were forced on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman by the English garrison in Ire- 
land. It would be interesting to know 
what communications had passed be- 
tween the Government and the right 
hon. Gentleman since his return to Ire- 
land. So long as he was here, it seemed 
to be felt by him and his Colleagues 
that the Bill was not necessary; but 
when he went over to Dublin he was 
seized by the permanent officials there, 
and he had induced his Colleagues again 
to make the sad mistake they had made 
before, of bringing in a Coercion Bill at 
the desire of the English garrison in 
Ireland. He (Mr. Labouchere) hoped 
the Government would, as soon as pos- 
sible, break away from their connection 
both with the garrison in Dublin and 
with right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the Conservative Benches. 
They might depend upon it they would 
never obtain sound legislation on Irish 
or on English matters until Ministers 
ceased to be hoodwinked by the perma- 
nent officials, or be humbugged by the 
Conservative Leaders in that House. 

Dr. COMMINS objected to the man- 
ner in which the Bill had been intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. In doing so, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made use of several quota- 
tions from their great dramatist; but 
there were many passages in his works 
which it would not have suited the right 
hon. Gentleman to cite in reference to 
legislation for Ireland. He could not 
help thinking that a more appropriate 
one would have been found in the words 
addressed by the Chancellor in Hamlet 
to his son—‘‘ My son, with how little 
wisdom this world is governed.” The 
quantum of wisdom which had directed 
the introduction of the Bill was even 
less than that which usually governed 
the world. They had been treated to a 
great deal of histrionic display, and a 
large amount of simulated indignation ; 
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but no facts had been furnished to justify 
such a measure. The word poltroon had 
been applied by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but the man who, from the safe 
entrenchment of the Treasury Bench, 
launched at an absent man language 
which he would not launch when present, 
who used words which he would not use 
in the Lobby, and dare not use in the 
street, or in the club, the man who 
would do that, was more in accordance 
with his (Dr. Commins’) idea of a pol- 
troon. The public would judge between 
the absent and the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to who most deserved the name 
of poltroon. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber applies the expression ‘‘ poltroon,”’ 
as I apprehend, to a Member of this 
House, I must call upon him to with- 
draw it. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he did not apply 
the term to any Member of the House. 
He was discussing the use of it on a 
certain occasion by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite ; and, unless any Mem- 
ber wished to apply it to himself, he 
(Dr. Commins) did not apply it to any- 
one. With reference to the quotation 
made by the right hon. Gentleman from 
the Charge of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
he would ask the permission of the 
House to cite from a volume of Hansard 
for 1834 a condemnation by the Solicitor 
General of that day of the introduction of 
politics into the Charges of the Judges. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must invite the 
hon. Member to address himself to the 
Question before the House. He is now 
calling in question the conduct of a 
Judge; and that is not the Question 
before the House. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that he was 
sorry if, from his inability to express 
himself, the right hon. Gentleman 
did not catch the argument which he 
wished to address to the House. He 
was alluding to the quotation which had 
been made from the Charge by the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. He found fault with that quota- 
tion; and, in support of his objection, he 
desired to read what had been said by a 
former Solicitor General with regard to 
the introduction of politics into the 
Charges of Judges. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must again dis- 
tinctly call upon the hon. Member to 
address himself to the Question before 
the House. 
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Dr. COMMINS said, that, of course, 
he must submit to the ruling; but the 
language he desired to quote was much 
stronger than any he could use. The 
Bill was one that appeared very inno- 
cent ; but it laid traps for the unwary. 
In all previous Arms Bills the powers 
given to the Lord Lieutenant were 
strictly defined; but the present one 
gave him power to do almost anything. 
By this Bill the Lord Lieutenant might 
call any agricultural implement an arm. 
He might bring the carrying of a pitch- 
fork under the Act. It might be said 
that the Lord Lieutenant would not do 
anything so absurd; but they could not 
fix a limit to the absurdity to which 
he might go. Besides, little guarantee 
against abuse was furnished even by the 
resident magistrates, very few of whom 
were barristers of any standing, while 
the majority were ex-policemen and ex- 
military and naval officers. He objected 
to the principle of giving increased sum- 
mary jurisdiction to magistrates who 
were not lawyers, without allowing an 
appeal to be had to a Superior Court, 
where the services of a trained and 
skilful Judge and a jury would be avail- 
able in the investigation of a case; the 
tendency in this country at present being 
further to enlarge the limits of trial by 
jury rather than to narrow them, as 
they were now sought to be narrowed 
by the Bill before the House in the case 
of Ireland. The Bill, too, entirely dis- 
regarded the Constitutional guarantees 
which were the right of every British 
subject. It would, no doubt, pass into 
law ; but it would be entirely ineffectual. 
Would it, he asked, do anything what- 
ever towards preventing crime, or re- 
storing the order which ought to exist 
in the country, and which he said did 
not exist in it? No one had yet gone 
so far as to say that the majority of the 
people of Ireland were criminal, or were 
criminally disposed. The measure was 
directed against a small minority of the 
people; but it would apply equally to 
the well-disposed and to the ill-disposed. 
It had been conclusively shown in the 
course of the debates on the Coercion 
Acts that they had been invariably 
followed by an increase of outrages. 
The parties who were sought to be re- 
strained by the Act would be sure to 
put their firearms beyond the reach of 
the police. The Government would, in 
fact, put a premium upon lawlessness, 
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by the fact that the law-abiding people 
would be disarmed, and that thus the re- 
straining power of the fear of individual 
resistance would be taken away. He 
opposed the Bill also because it was un- 
necessary. People were to be deprived 
of firearms, because it was suspected that 
they intended to commit acts of violence 
or intimidation. But the Bill which had 
been recently debated was sufficient to 
deal with that class of offence. The Lord 
Lieutenant had full power to act in such 
cases, even if arms were not found ; and 
he could not see what additional powers 
were necessary, or what greater powers 
this Bill would confer. For his part, he 
believed that mischievous effects would 
result from its operation, and no good 
ones. The search for arms would create 
feelings of resentment against the law. 
The great misfortune of Ireland was that 
the people did not look upon the law as 
their protector, or upon its administra- 
tors as their friends; and when the law 
was put in force needlessly bad results 
would assuredly follow. In 999 out of 
every 1,000 cases of searching for arms, 
the search would be fruitless and the 
law regarded with the utmost disfavour. 
Remedial measures alone could produce 
respect for the law. In the year 1833 a 
Coercion Bill was introduced into that 
House, and what said the then Solicitor 
General, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Camp- 
bell in reference to it? He pointed to it 
as a proof ‘‘ how essentially Ireland was 
hated by the English nation,” and 

‘‘ What a lenient view was taken of measures 
of this kind which tended to degrade the muss 
of the Irish people.” 


Those weighty words, which ought to 
be well considered by the House and 
by the Government, were re-produced 
by Lord Campbell in his autobiography. 
Again, he wrote, in March, 1833, while 
the Bill was yet in progress— 

“ The Irish Coercion Bill places me in a most 
distressing situation. My constituency are all 
ina flame. I shall not be at all surprised if it 
prove the ruin of the whole Party. Loss of 
Office I should care little about, if we fell with 
dignity ; but it is rather disgraceful to be turned 
out for grasping at arbitrary power.” 

Lord Campbell afterwards verified that 
foreboding. They did not now seem to 
have any Member of the Government 
who took the same view Lord Campbell 
did, or who regarded the passing of such 
a Bill, as he did, with mortification. In 
1841, reviewing the situation, his Lord- 
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ship put on record the causes of the fall 
of Lord Grey’s Government. The first,- 
he said, was the appointment of the 
Speaker ; the second, and principal, was, 
he said, ‘‘a much more serious error, the 
famous Coercion Bill.” He added— 

‘* Treland certainly was in a dreadful state; but 
a better remedy might have been expected from 
the champions of liberty than a suspension of 
the Constitution and trial by court martial as a 
substitute.” 


Such was the deliberate opinion of a 
great Liberal official. With respect to 
the present Bill, he (Dr. Commins) hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would recog- 
nize the truth of those words, and see 
that conciliation, not coercion, was the 
true remedy, as no law could be effectual 
which had not the support of the mass 
of the community. If an assurance were 
given to the House by the Government 
that, in Committee, they would miti- 
gate the severity of the Bill, he and 
his Friends, knowing that the measure 
would become law, whatever they might 
say or do, would cease to fight a useless 
battle. If the Bill was to be carried 
without change there would be no 
remedy, because he did not anticipate 
any other remedy; for even if remedial 
measures passed the House, he doubted 
whether they would pass the House of 
Lords for the grievances under which 
Ireland was labouring. He could only 
say that if Coercion Bills were to be the 
only outcome of the professions of the 
Leaders of the Liberal Party, it would 
be a sad thing for Ireland, if not for 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he rose to op- 
pose that measure as one not calculated 
to effect the object which the Treasury 
Bench said was to be attained. He 
quite agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and shared his regret that 
he had been intrusted with the Bill in 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, because 
he (Mr. Finigan) would not do the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment the injustice of accusing him of 
knowing anything of Ireland, or of 
the government of Ireland. Therefore, 
he readily excused the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, because he was holding a brief 
which he, doubtless, was bound to speak 
from. The right hon. Gentleman, with 
even lessdiscretion than he(Mr. Finigan) 
thought him capable of, made statements 
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which he would show were not founded | evidence of outrages being committed 


on truth or justice. He spoke of the 
desertion of the Land League by the 
priests, and boasted that a certain Father 
O’Connor, of Cork, had resigned his 
position in the Mallow branch of the 
National Land League, and stated that 
that was a proof that they were leaving 
that organization. Instead of dealing 
with the Land League, and with the 
Bill, in a spirit of justice, he quoted 
merely from newspaper reports; and he 
(Mr. Finigan) was authorized to inform 
him of the contents of the following 
telegram from Mr. O’Brien, hon. secre- 
tary of the Land League, Mallow :— 
“The Home Secretary is wrong about Father 
O’Connor. He is curate of Doneraile, and is a 
member of the Doneraile League. He is not 
president since this League started, and did not 
want to be a member of the Mallow branch 
as well as of the Doneraile branch. No 
such term as that of ‘rogue’ or ‘coward’ was 
used in committee at Mallow against the Rev. 
Father O’Connor.” 
If any more of the facts adduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman were founded 
upon mere newspaper statements, he 
trusted the House, or that portion of it 
which delighted to call itself Liberal, 
would, at all events, be liberal enough 
to study the aspect of the different 
charges not from newspaper reports, but 
from veritable statements which they 
were always ready to produce, and 
which, being made by responsible per- 
sons, could be verified. In his speech 
last evening, the right hon. Gentleman 
had thought fit to attack two absent 
leading Members of the Irish Party. 
He (Mr. Finigan) was authorized to say 
that one of those Gentlemen (the hon. 
Member for Tipperary) would be in his 
place in the House to-morrow to answer 
the charges which had been made 
against him; and he hoped that the 
other hon. Member (the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork) would also be present, 
when, if he had the courage to do so, 
the right hon. Gentleman might repeat 
the aspersions, calumnies, and slanders 
which he had levelled at the head of the 
distinguished Leader of the Irish Party 
in that House. That would give an op- 
portunity for further explanation before 
the House. With respect to the Bill, he 
objected to its being continued in opera- 
tion for so long a period as five years, 
and contended there could not be the 
slightest necessity for proposing so long 
a period. There was not a shadow of 
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which justified the passing of such a 
measure at all; and the statements of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland upon 
the introduction of the Protection of 
Person and Property Bill had not been 
borne out by the Returns which had 
been published. It was absurd to say 
that landlords should have the power of 
evicting without being prepared for re- 
sistance on the part of the evicted per- 
sons, which would sometimes take the 
form of agrarian crime and outrage. 
The plan of a Liberal Government 
should have been to have provided re- 
medies before providing coercion. The 
present Government, however, was not 
a Liberal, but a Whig Government; and 
more Arms Acts and Coercion Acts had 
been passed for Ireland by the Whigs 
than by any other Party. It was said 
that the present Bill was a corollary of 
the Coercion Bill which had already 
passed the House, and as such, he should 
be prepared, if compelled, to accept it, 
but with this material difference—that 
the Coercion Bill was only to remain in 
force for 18 months, while the present 
measure was to extend over « period of 
five years. It seemed that the measure 
was, therefore, brought forward merely 
to further repress Ireland. There was 
a political move behind it. Right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench evi- 
dently wanted the Bill to extend beyond 
their term of Office. The Representa- 
tives of Whig principles, by whom the 
Bill was introduced, knew full well that 
their period of Office would expire long 
before the five years had elapsed, and 
that after such expiry they would have 
a cry based upon denunciations of 
tyranny in Ireland, and the great desire 
of the Liberal Party to procure perfect 
liberty in that country by the repeal of 
this terrible corollary to their own still 
more terrible measure of coercion. The 
right hon. Gentleman had brought for- 
ward no statistics or arguments to show 
that the people of Ireland were generally 
armed, or that the few who possessed 
firearms had them for undesirable pur- 
poses. The county Clare proclaimed 
some few months ago, on the ground that 
it was in a disturbed state, had only 
brought to light one man who could in 
any way be said to be touched by that 
Act. The Irish people knew what the 
object of the Conservatives was, who 
were, at least, straightforward; but the 
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pretence of friendship from this so-called 
Liberal Party had by this time dis- 
gusted them beyond measure. When 
the Bill was passed the last vestige of 
respect for this Whig Ministry would 
have disappeared. He agreed with the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan) that the Bill was far 
severer than the Peace Preservation Act 
of 1875, for the Conservative Act con- 
tained the following provision, which 
this Government had not seen fit to in- 
clude :— 

“Tf the magistrates and justices find an 
offence not proved, they shall dismiss the charge, 
and make out and deliver to the person charged 
a certificate under their hands stating the fact 
of such dismissal.” 


This extremely Liberal Government had 
done nothing to perpetuate that part of 
the old Bill. The Government had not 
made out their case. The case failed 
even on the evidence they themselves 
adduced. There was no evidence to 
justify this miserable measure of Peace 
Preservation, and to show that it was 
founded upon fact, and not upon fiction. 
The source of the evil complained 
of must be looked for, nut in the 
desire of the Irish tenants to com- 
mit outrages, but in the system of 
landlordism under which those unfor- 
tunate tenants were driven to seek re- 
dress. It had been said that aggrieved 
Trish tenants could obtain full justice in 
the Courts of Law ; but those who knew 
the facts were perfectly well aware that 
all such talk was idle, because the law 
could not be put in operation except at 
so great acost that the large majority of 
the tenants could not afford to invoke its 
aid. Reference had been made in the 
course of the debate to the utterances of 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald. He had nothing 
to say against the personal character of 
that learned Judge ; but he must be per- 
mitted to say that, in his opinion, it was 
highly improper for any man holding 
high judicial position to lean to any side 
in Party politics, and try to back up 
either a Whig or a Tory Government, as 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald had done. The 
whole political situation, as far as Ire- 
land was concerned, was such that he 
thought it would be much better for the 
country to be under the rule of the Land 
League than under that of a tyrannous 
Whig Government, which was blindly 
supported by a majority in the present 
Parliament, If the Government wished 
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to do away with agrarian crime, and to 
put a stop to what they called treason- 
able practices, they must at once turn 
their backs on the Coercion Bill and 
upon any such proposal as this before 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of Christianity. It was amus- 
ing to hear Christianity championed on 
the Liberal Benches; and as for civiliza- 
tion, if those Liberal Benches repre- 
sented civilization in Ireland, the less 
they heard of it the better. He had 
also made a strong appeal to the House, 
founded upon the weakest statements 
possible; buthe(Mr. Finigan) must grant 
that while Ireland was to have a Coer- 
cion Bill it was immaterial whether this 
Bill was really passed or not. It was 
however, a great injustice to his country 
that her wrongs should be made use of 
by the Government for the meanest and 
most miserable political purposes, while 
they were careful to place themselves in 
a position which would enable them to 
abjure their present politics when the 
Conservatives returned to Office. The 
Bill gave power to the police to arrest 
persons without warrant, on suspicion 
that they were possessed of arms; but 
he thought the Government had suffi- 
cient power by the Coercion Bill to 
arrest such persons, on the ground that 
they suspected them of being guilty of 
treasonable practices. He (Mr. Finigan) 
told the House that if the Government 
imagined that they could rule Ireland, or 
make Ireland loyal, contented, and pro- 
gressive, by Coercive Acts such as those 
they were thoroughly mistaken. If men 
were driven to America, and England 
considered that she had the best of the 
bargain, when the men so driven away 
became American citizens, he must tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that he was 
wrong. It was by such Acts as those 
which drove John Devoy from Ireland 
that secret societies and I’enianism were 
spread all over the world. If that 
policy were continued, it was the best 
measure the Government could possibly 
take for rendering Ireland disloyal and 
discontented, and ready to wait until 
the country should be hemmed in by 
enemies. The time must come when 
England would be in a difficulty; and 
then, instead of finding Irishmen bound 
by loyalty to support her Empire, they 
would be found, as O’Connell had before 
told the House, ready to make her diffi- 
culty their opportunity. 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that if ever the time came when, in the 
words of the hon. Member for Ennis, 
these Islands were hemmed in by ene- 
mies, he believed there would be found 
among the subjects of the Queen men 
numerous enough and strong enough 
not to have yielded to the influence and 
arts of the demagogue and the agitator, 
ready to defend their hearths and 
homes, to maintain law and order, and 
to sustain the authority of the Queen in 
a country in which, amid all the Em- 
pires of the world, true liberty and true 
freedom were to be found. The hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
declared—and the statement had been 
repeated by the hon. Member for Ennis 
—that the Bill was aimed at the rights 
and liberties of the tenantry of Ireland, 
in the interests of the landlords who 
were the English garrison in Ireland. 
He (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
could imagine no enemy of a country so 
dangerous as the man who sought to 
foment and keep up ill-feeling between 
different classes, and to spread disorder 
and terror where order and peace should 
prevail. The Bill was not levelled at the 
liberties of the people of Ireland, because 
the peopleof Ireland had never yet claimed 
as one of the liberties of their country the 
right to commit murder and to spread 
terror with impunity. In Ireland, asin 
England, it was the right of the people 
that their lives and property should be 
secure. In the present state of things 
in Ireland the Government did not con- 
sider that the lives and the property of 
individuals in that country were safe ; 
and accordingly they had presented this 
Bill to the House with the view of put- 
ting an end to the reign of terror that 
now prevailed there. It was unneces- 
sary for him at that time to go back 
through all the sickening tales of mur- 
der, wrong, and injury which had been 
recently perpetrated in Ireland during 
the past few months, which must be 
fresh in the memory of hon. Members, 
and which had brought about the in- 
tolerable despotism and insufferable 
tyranny which prevailed in that country 
at the present moment, displacing all 
order. The present system of terror 
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which was now in forco in Ireland was 
established and kept up, not by armed 
men garrisoning the whole of the coun- 
try, but by bands of armed men who 
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went about and struck terror into the 
minds of individuals whenever and wher- 
ever they deemed it necessary for their 
purposes that they should do so. It 
would be sufficient for him to refer to 
recent instances, which showed how the 
terror—which no one now could deny 
existed—was inspired. He did not alto- 
gether object to the reports in the news- 
papers of the day, and hon. Members 
opposite had repeatedly referred with 
honourable pride to the part they had 
taken in the journalism of the day. It 
hardly, therefore, came well from these 
hon. Members to impeach the reports of 
newspapers. The case of Mr. Hearne 
referred to by his right hon. Friend 
yesterday occurred on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, and it was almost incredible that 
it should have happened. There was 
the case of a gentleman in a civilized 
country, within a few yards of his own 
door, a petty sessions clerk, and a small 
landowner, who was followed, and shot 
down by two men armed with revolvers. 
Six bullets took effect onthe unfortunate 
victim, and in a few minutes he was car- 
ried to his house, as was feared, fatally 
wounded. Was that not suck a case as 
required the Government to pluck the 
weapon from the red hand of the assassin ? 
He saw from an account of the matter 
which appeared in the newspapers that 
Mr. Hearne had received a threatening 
letter a few months previously, and that 
fact was a sufficient answer to those who 
asserted that threatening letters were not 
followed up by acts of outrage. As it was 
not entered in the return of outrages, it 
would appear as if Mr. Hearne had 
acted upon the recommendation of some 
hon. Members, and treated that threat- 
ening letter with contempt, and attempted 
murder then had followed. He did not 
wish to go through cases which had been 
referred to in the debates recently; but 
could hon. Members picture to them- 
selves this circumstance occurring in a 
civilized country? In the county of 
Kerry, near the village of Ballymacel- 
ligot, a band of 50 armed and disguised 
men went through the district at night, 
entered house after house, and carried 
away 40 guns, besides money. Though 
disguised, there were two men named 
Marshall and Sullivan, who were mem- 
bers of the Land League, and who had 
been arrested on suspicion of complicity 
in this outrage, on the evidence of a 
person whose house was attacked, He 
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(the Solicitor General for Ireland) did 
not make this charge against the Land 
League. He was only quoting the ac- 
count in the paper; but the Government 
looked at the fact, and it was necessary 
to look at those facts, for they were 
bound to preserve the subjects of the 
Queen from murder and outrage of this 
kind, by whomsoever they might be com- 
mitted. This act of outrage occurred on 
the 27th. There was a raid of 150 men 
at Loughrea, and no one identified or 
traced, though this was repudiated by 
the Land League. On the 24th February 
an armed party burst into four houses 
at Errislannan in Connemara. ‘This 
could not be charged to the Land League. 
It appeared to have arisen out of differ- 
ences of another kind, being of a reli- 
gious nature; but the Government had 
to regard these facts, and it was imma- 
terial, in that view, what were the causes 
of these outrages. In this case shots 
were fired ; an old man, named Ward, 
was shot through the arm, and the slug 
could not be extracted. Could such 
proceedings be allowed to continue, or 
were the Government to disarm these 
men, who swaggered about by day, and 
roamed in gangs at night? <A few days 
before that, in a peaceful district in Ire- 
land, a part of the county of Cork, a Mr. 
Lysaght received a threatening letter, 
and a month after his ploughman was 
fired at and hit while ploughing his 
master’s land, and the would-be assassin 
then leaped the hedge, and attacked the 
ploughman, who had fallen senseless, 
with the coulter of the plough. The 
man who was wounded was ploughing a 
field which his master had bought and 
paid for in the usual way. It appeared, 
therefore, that no outrage was too hor- 
rible to be perpetrated by certain per- 
sons in Ireland. Then there was an- 
other case—that of Mr. Dunscombe, 
having property at King Williamstown, 
on the borders of Cork and Kerry—as 
the crow flies, some 80 miles from Cork. 
At 3 o’clock in the morning, his daughter- 
in-law (Mrs. Dunscombe) residing in a 
suburb of Cork, was awoke by finding 
three men in her house, two of them 
armed with revolvers; their faces were 
blackened, and they were dressed as 
countrymen usually are. They searched 
the entire house for her father-in-law, 
who they thought was in the house, and 
who had also received threatening letters. 
Now, here is case also where the threaten- 
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ing letters had been received before, and 
the executioners of the sentence were 
found in the house with a couple of re- 
volvers at 3 o’clock in themorning. He 
thought that they could not say that 
they were not there for the purpose of 
executing the threat contained in the 
letters. Let hon. Members picture to 
themselves such a state of things as that 
—they might as well have visited her in 
a London suburb, such as Highgate. 
Then it had been argued that those 
arms were mere toys. If the so-called 
toys were used for the purposes of muti- 
lation, for the purposes of murder, the 
sooner such toys were taken out of the 
hands of the people the better it would 
be for the country. They had heard of 
the unfortunate murder of Mr. Boyd, 
which took place within a mile and 
a-half of New Ross. That murder 
was committed on the high road, and in 
the Sunday afternoon, and when large 
numbers of people might have been 
about. The scene of the murder was 
commanded by the whole of the hillside. 
What were the instruments employed on 
that occasion? Three rifles were used. 
He had seen them. They all bore the 
Tower mark. They had been converted 
into breech-loaders with a military bayo- 
net attached, and had been so contrived 
and altered that they could be taken to 
pieces and be easily hid, or readily car- 
ried if necessary. What was the object 
of that contrivance? Judging by the 
result, it was murder. Now, here is 
what exists in Ireland; this is what a 
great part of the country has come to 
through diseased and disorganized pub- 
lic opinion ; and he put it to hon. Gen« 
tlemen on the opposite seats whether 
they expected the Executive to stand by 
and do nothing while such proceedings 
wenton? The Government, in bringing 
forward the measure, had asked to be 
armed with power, not to invade the 
privileges of a people who did not assert 
that crime was one of the Constitutional 
privileges of the nation, but for the 
purposes, if possible, of taking weapons 
trom the hands of assassins, and would- 
be murderers; to deprive them of the 
weapons by means of which they exer- 
cised their tyranny, those who swaggered 
about by day, and marauded about at 
night, creating terror and alarm. The 
Government desired to protect the people 
so that they might live in peace and 
quietness, and not be disturbed by these 
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domiciliary visits. In the Blue Book 
presented to the House, which had been 
referred to in the course of the debate, 
it would be found that there was armed 
party after armed party visiting differ- 
ent people here and there. The remark- 
able circumstance was that, in many in- 
stances, he found that injury was inflicted 
because the person on whom it was in- 
flicted had paid his rent; many injuries 
were committed besides, because it was 
not known whether the man had paid 
his rent or not, but it was assumed that 
he had. In one case in Kerry, however, 
it had not been made a matter of specula- 
tion—it had been made a matter of busi- 
ness. The visitants would not take the 
answer as to whether the man had paid 
his rent, but fired several shots, and de- 
manded the pass-book to see whether it 
had been paid in accordance with their 
valuation views. The hon. Member for 
Sligo County (Mr. Sexton) had said that 
measures of this kind did not decrease 
the number of agrarian outrages; but 
was that so? In 1566 the whole num- 
ber of agrarian outrages in Ireland was 
87, in 1867 they rose to 123, in 1868 to 
160, in 1869 to 767, and in 1870, before 
the Land Act was passed, to 1,339. In 
1871, when the Westmeath Act was 
passed, the 1,339 fell down to 373, in 
1872 to 256, in 1873 to 254, and in 1874 
to 213. 

Mr. SEXTON: I referred to offences 
connected with the use of deadly wea- 
pons. 

Tsz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): The 
agrarian outrages rests on one basis 
alone—and that is the basis of terror. 
It is not the act of violence done to an 
individual, but the general terror and 
alarm in the country that prevented men 
who fulfilled their obligations from re- 
maining free agents. Arms were carried 
about to intimidate the people; and if 
that were not sufficient, then it became 
necessary to resort to the violence of 
mutilation and assassination by arms. 
Yet they were told that these Acts were 
of no use. Various criticisms had been 
passed on the Bill. An hon. Member 
had told them that he thought the gun 
licence, which would not be interfered 
with under the Bill, would be a sufficient 
safeguard against firearms getting into 
improper hands. That, however, was 
not so; and, moreover, the police could 
not interfere in a matter, which was | 
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purely one of excise. As to a district 
which was to be proclaimed, a difficulty 
under former similar Acts had been 
avoided ; and now the district could be 
limited to any place—even, for instance, 
a street, or half a street, if necessary. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ros- 
common (Dr. Commins) had said that 
he found nothing in the Bill which pre- 
vented its application being extended to 
a pitchfork. It would, however, be 
found, on reference to the Bill, that the 
definition of arms included cannon, gun, 
revolver, pistol ; and any description of 
firearms and other arms not so described 
were described as sword, cutlass, pike, 
and bayonet. The criticism of the hon. 
and learned Member was, therefore, 
not well-founded. With regard to the 
objections taken to the provisions of 
the present Act by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for the County Galway 
(Major Nolan), he did not think that any 
of them could be maintained. With re- 
spect to the first objection, as to the ex- 
emption of certain classes from the ope- 
ration of the Act, for the purpose of 
insuring which provisions had been 
entered in the Act of 1870, he had exa- 
mined all the previous Acts, and he 
found that the persons exempted were 
Her Majesty’s Forces, Militia officers, 
Constabulary special constables, Coast- 
guardmen, and magistrates. These 
provisions had been simply omitted in 
order to avoid the multiplicity of detail 
which was the general complaint against 
Acts of Parliament. The Lord Lieute- 
nant would have the power of excluding 
any class from the operation of the Act; 
and the elimination from the Act of 
those details made it so clear that all 
who ‘‘run may read.”’ The next ob- 
jection taken was that in the Act of 
1875 it had been provided that, upon the 
certificate of two Justices of the Peace, 
it would be imperative upon the licensing 
officer to grant an arms’ licence to an 
occupier ot land. But those provisions 
were put in the Act for the obvious reason 
of affording an opportunity to tenants of 
agricultural holdings to have a gun for 
the purpose of scaring away crows and 
other such uses. The Lord Lieutenant, 
he (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
apprehended, would only put the Act 
in force where it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of the peace that 
the people should be disarmed; there- 
fore, such a provision would be unneces- 
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sary in the Act; but as in the case to 
which he had previously referred, which 
occurred in Ballymacelligot, in many 
cases, where it was not necessary to 
disarm the farmers themselves, it was 
absolutely necessary that the arms in 
their possession should be put into safe 
keeping, so that they might not fall into 
the hands of midnight marauders, as in 
that instance. The next objection was 
with reference to the power of search- 
ing a person suspected. But he might 
inform the House that the provisions in 
the present Act were the same exactly as 
in the preceding ones. In fact, in the 
present Act, the powers in this respect 
were decidedly modified. Formerly, any- 
one had the power of searching a sus- 
pected person ; but now the authority to 
do so was proposed to be vested only in 
Justices of the Peace and peace officers 
—individuals by whom the power was 
likely to be exercised with as little danger 
of injustice as possible. The next criti- 
cism of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was as to the omission of a clause from 
the Act which appeared in the last one, 
providing that when a person was ac- 
quitted on w charge of having arms in 
his possession, he was entitled to a certi- 
ficate setting forth the fact of such dis- 
missal. He (the Solicitor General for 
Ireland) was entirely at a loss todiscover 
how that provision came to be inserted in 
the last Act, as it was the law of the 
land since 1853, and was wholly unne- 
cessary. Not alone a person charged 
with an offence under the Act, but with 
any offence whatever, was, under the 
ordinary provisions of the Petty Ses- 
sions Act, entitled to a certificate of the 
decision, signed by any Justice of the 
Peace, and not alone a convicting Jus- 
tice. All the orders that would be 
made under this measure were to be 
laid, within a limited time, before Par- 
liament, where they would be open to 
criticism. 


At this point, 


Messace to attend Tue Lorps Com- 
MISSIONERS. 


The House went ;— and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to,— 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PROPERTY 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
sumed: By the Act of 1847, a maxi- 
mum sentence of imprisonment for two 
years, with or without hard labour, 
might be passed. In 1875, Parliament 
altered the penalty by reducing the 
imprisonment to a period not exceeding 
one year; and the Justices, with the 
consent of the person charged, were 
vested with a summary jurisdiction, in 
the exercise of which they might im- 
pose a sentence of not more than three 
months’ imprisonment. In this Bill, the 
jurisdiction was further limited by the 
abolition of the imprisonment for one 
year, and the substitution of summary 
jurisdiction not exceeding three months, 
or a fine not exceeding £20. Thus, for 
the first time under this Bill, the alterna- 
tive of a small pecuniary penalty might 
be substituted, at the discretion of the 
magistrates, for the more serious penalty 
of imprisonment. Beyond that, he must 
say, there was nothing unprecedented in 
the duration given to the Bill; for the 
Act of 1875 provided for its continuance 
for five years till the Ist June, 1880. He 
had still to observe that hon. Members 
had attacked the representatives of law 
and order in Ireland. From the Judges 
upon the Bench to the magistrates in 
Petty Sessions, no person was too high 
nor too low not to be subjected some- 
times to the exceedingly good-humoured 
and sometimes, he would say, if it were 
not un-Parliamentary, to the insolent 
observations of hon. Gentlemen in that 
House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL rose to Order, and 
asked the Speaker, whether it was Par- 
liamentary for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say that hon. Members 
made insolent observations ? 


Mr. Spzaker motioned the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to proceed. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) ex- 
plained that he had said if it were 
not un-Parliamentary he would use the 
word; but he did not use it, because 
it was not Parliamentary. 

Mr. O’DONNELL inquired whether 
that form of expression was in Order ? 
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47 
Mr. SPEAKER said, he had not 


quite caught the expression. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: The expression, 
Sir, was—that if it were Parliamentary 
the hon. and learned Member would 
say that the observations of the Irish 
Members were insolent. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell) had not quoted him 
quite accurately. He had said that, 
from Judges to magistrates, no one was 
too high or too low not to be subjected 
to the sometimes exceedingly good- 
humoured, and sometimes, he would 
say, if it were not un-Parliamentary, to 
the insolent observations of hon. Gentle- 
men in that House. 

Mr. SPEAKER thought that the hon. 
and learned Member would see the pro- 
priety of withdrawing that expression. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that, after that intimation, he would, of 
course, withdraw the expression. He 
would not characterize the language at 
all, because there appeared to be no 
expression Parliamentary enough to 
convey his opinion on the subject. He 
would conclude by saying that at all 
times there was a class in all communi- 
ties to which all rulers were necessarily 
objectionable. But all would remember 
the expression, for rulers were not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that, if the Go- 
vernment had put forward their Senior 
Wrangler to introduce the Bill, it ap- 
peared as if they had intrusted its de- 
fence to the Junior Freshman, for a more 
lamentable case of failure to prove the 
necessity of a measure he had never 
heard than the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland. He had gone back upon 
the erroneous statistics and other worth- 
less Papers presented to the House, 
and referred to murders in Ireland ; but 
he (Mr. Dawson) would put it to the 
House whether it was becuming of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to reiterate 
the calumny against the Irish people, 
after the untenableness of the assertion 
had been shown over and over again? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
brought forward another case of 
threatening letters to justify the Go- 
vernment. It was, however, not in- 
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of 1,327, but had been sprung upon the 
house at that 11th hour as an additional 
reason for this Bill. With regard to 
shooting at the police, why was not the 
shooting affair at Kensington considered 
a proof of the necessity for the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act and an 
Arms Act in England? 


It being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


QUESTION. 


—m Nom 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
WAR—THE LATEST TELEGRAMS, 


In reply to a Question from Mr. 
GrBson, 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that the only 
later news which had arrived at the War 
Office since the receipt of the telegram 
which he had read to the House last 
night was a telegram giving the nominal 
list of the officers killed, wourfded, and 
missing, which had appeared in the 
newspapers of that morning. They had, 
he thought, one communication since 
then; but it was of no importance. 





METROPOLITAN COMMONS SUPPLEMENTAL 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to con- 
firm a scheme under “ The Metropolitan Com- 
mons Act, 1866,” and ‘‘ The Metropolitan Com- 
mons Amendment Act, 1869,’’ relating to Brook 
Green, Eel Brook Common, Parson’s Green, 
and another piece of waste land adjoining the 
King’s Road, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Courtney and Secretary Sir Wittram Har- 
COURT. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 99.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 8rd March, 1881. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Birits — Committee — 
Report—Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (Clonakilty, &c.) * (31). 

—o Taxation Returns (Scotland) * 

37 
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49 Candahar.— 


CANDAHAR.—RESOLUTION, 


Tue Eart or LYTTON, in rising to 
move the following Resolution :— 

‘¢ That nothing in the information laid before 
this House justifies the announced policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to Can- 
dahar,”’ 
said: My Lords, I rise for the purpose 
of moving the Resolution of which I 
have given lengthened Notice. My 
Lords, it is not without a deep sense 
of responsibility that I ask your Lord- 
ships to place upon record this ex- 
pression of opinion. The security of 
the Queen’s great Empire in India is 
an object which all British states- 
men must have equally at heart, and 
in the promotion of that object I do 
not attribute any monopoly of patriotism 
to either side of this House. Deeply 
as I deplore—and I do most deeply 
deplore —the intention announced by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers with regard 
to Candahar, still I am persuaded that 
it does at least represent their con- 
scientious estimate of what they consider 
sufficient for the attainment of an end 
which their Predecessors in Office no 
less conscientiously endeavoured to at- 
tain by stronger and more far-reaching 
measures. If this intention had been 


irrevocably carried out, I should have, 


shrunk from suggesting to others those 
causes for anxiety which it certainly 
creates in my own mind. But, for- 
tunately, both for the safety of India 
and the honour of England, that inten- 
tion, although the announcement of it 
has been reiterated, is not yet carried 
out; and in the situation it concerns 
there is much which seems likely to 
render both difficult and dangerous any 
immediate attempt to carry it out. In 
these circumstances, there is still time 
for further inquiry and reflection ; and 
I confess I am not altogether without 
hope that if, on full examination of it, 
your Lordships should be led to the con- 
clusion that the difficulties and dangers 
of this situation are of a permanent 
rather than a temporary charatter, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers may even still be in- 
duced to re-consider a decision at which 
they appear to have arrived upon, to say 
the least, a very rapid and summary 
survey of the circumstances affected by 
it and the authorities opposed it. My 
Lords, whatever view may be taken of 
the policy which induced the late Go- 
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vernment of India to maintain a perma- 
nent and powerful military control over 
Western Afghanistan, I can assure your 
Lordships that this was, at least, the de- 
liberate determination of a unanimous 
Administration, acting upon the no 
less unanimous advice of all the most 
competent authorities in India at that 
time. It was not the arbitrary fiat 
of a Viceroy or a Secretary of State. 
It was wholly uninfluenced by the 
passions of Parties or the humours 
of persons; and it was not a hasty 
decision. It cost the late Govern- 
ment of India a much longer time to 
arrive at this decision than it has taken 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to announce 
their intention of reversing it. On all 
the grounds of it, there was a complete 
unanimity of conviction between the Su- 
preme Government of India and the two 
great Frontier Governments of the Pun- 
jaub and Bombay. Indeed, I doubt 
whether in the whole history of Indian 
Administration the action of the Go- 
vernor General in Council has ever been 
supported on a question of equal im- 
portance by a stronger or more autho- 
ritative body of opinion in India itself. 
But, my Lords, this is not all. Your 
Lordships will remember that at the 
time when the Queen assumed the Im- 
perial title in India, Her Majesty was 
pleased to mark her confidence in the 
loyalty of the Feudatory Courts by ap- 
pointing many of their Rulers to be Im- 
perial Councillors to the Suzerain Power. 
Now, this question of Candahar con- 
cerns all the interests of India, regarded 
as an Imperial whole; and I cannot 
imagine a question upon which the 
Viceroy might, with greater advantage 
or propriety, place himself in personal 
communication with those Princely re- 
presentatives of Native sentiment and 
opinion in India. I do not mean to 
say that it is always possible, or even 
advisable, to treat Asiatic questions from 
a purely Asiatic point of view; but I do 
say it is most advisable to endeavour 
to ascertain that point of view, and not 
to underrate the practical importance of 
it in dealing with such questions. Be 
that as it may, I did personally and con- 
fidentially discuss this question with all 
the chief Feudatory Princes of Northern 
and Central India; andI do not hesitate 
to say that our policy respecting Can- 
dahar was in accordance with the opi- 








nions they expressed to me about it. As 
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regards Native opinion in the Provinces 
under our own immediate administra- 
tion, I could pass hours, were it worth 
while to do so, in reading to your Lord- 
ships both public addresses and private 
letters expressing, on the part of all 
classes of the Native community of Bri- 
tish India, their sympathetic approval 
of our policy on the subject of Candahar. 
And, lastly, I will remind your Lord- 
ships that Her Majesty has upon the 
North-West Frontier of her Indian Em- 
pire, besides the Ameer of Cabul, an- 
other great neighbour —a neighbour 
whose interests are vitally concerned 
in the retention or abandonment of Can- 
dahar. That neighbour is the Khan of 
Khelat, our loyal and useful ally. Well, 
my Lords, the Khan of Khelat has re- 
peatedly evinced his lively satisfaction 
on account of our policy about Canda- 
har; and, since my return to this coun- 
try, I have received from His Highness 
a letter, expressing his hope that it will 
not be disturbed. My Lords, I will not 
dwell any longer upon this aspect of 
the question. I trust I have said enough 
to satisfy your Lordships that the reten- 
tion of our military control over Western 
Afghanistan is a policy advised by all 
the most competent authorities in India, 
approved by Native as well as European 
opinion in that country, and congenial to 
the only Asiatic ally upon whose active 
loyalty you can confidently reckon, so 
long as you do not disregard the protec- 
tion of his interests in the prosecution 
of your own. Surely such a policy ought 
not to be set aside without grave con- 
sideration and convincing evidence of the 
obligation to abandon it. And, in point 
of fact, my Lords, not long before the 
announcement made to us in the gracious 
Speech from the Throne, this was the 
opinion apparently entertained—it was 
certainly the opinion publicly expressed 
—by the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State forIndia. All attempts to elicit 
from him any premature declaration of 
policy on the subject of Candahar were 
repelled, and I think most properly re- 
pelled, by the noble Marquess. He 
pointed out that the new Government 
and the new Viceroy had only just come 
into Office; that they found themselves 
confronted with facts and considerations, 
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would be their duty to study very care- | of a Government publishing, for the in- 


fully, in consultation with their political 
and military advisers in India ; and that, 
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until all the facts and opinions bearing 
on this question had been laid before 
them and seriously examined, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not form, still 
less could they express, any decision 
about Candahar. That was, I think, a 
sound, a statesmanlike, and an honour- 
able statement of the position of the 
present Government, and of its respon- 
sibilities in reference to this question. 
But how has that statement been carried 
out ? I think your Lordships would like 
to know, and, on a question so vital to 
their interests, I think that the people 
of India and of England are entitled 
to know, what is the opinion of the 
new Viceroy, and what is the advice 
tendered to Lord Ripon by his Coun- 
cillors in India. To these questions the 
Government have vouchsafed us no reply. 
Pressed by an increasing public opinion 
to show some ground for what appeared 
to be a foregone conclusion arrived at 
without reference to the Government of 
India, Her Majesty’s Ministers have, at 
the ninth hour, produced certain docu- 
ments—and what are they ? They have 
laid before your Lordships a very 
lengthy Minute of my own, written 
three years ago, previous to the first 
Afghan campaign, before a shot had 
been fired in Afghanistan, and at a time 
when the Government of India was not 
only most anxious, but still hopeful to 
avoid hostilities with the Ameer of that 
country. Now, in this Minute I reviewed 
from a general, and, I may say, a confi- 
dential standpoint, a variety of hypo- 
thetical contingencies; but I did not 
review, because I could not review, the 
situation that did subsequently arise— 
that situation with which the Govern- 
ment of India had to deal—and with 
which it has still to deal—with especial 
reference to Candahar after Candahar 
has been twice conquered by British 
troops, after a British Mission has been 
massacred at Cabul, and after the dis- 
covery at Cabul of those most sinister 
documents which are now upon the Table 
of this House. I have no personal objec- 
tion to the publication of this Minute ; 
but I need hardly point out to your 
Lordships that it was intended for con- 
fidential consideration by my Advisers 
and by the Cabinet of England. This 
is the first time that I have ever heard 


formation of foreign Powers, the con- 
fidential discussions and speculations of 
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its own authorities about its means of 
international defence and attack. There- 
fore, although I have no personal objec- 
tion to the publication of that Minute, I 
must say that I think its publication 
was not a necessary, that it was not 
a wise, and certainly that it was not 
a patriotic act on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. In addition to 
this document Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have furnished us with a series of 
lucubrations by a gentleman who I be- 
lieve was once, many years ago, a Judge 
at Bombay, and who never in the whole 
course of his life, so far as I know, was 
directly concerned in the responsible 
Administration of India, or intrusted 
with any responsible employment on the 
Frontier. They have also given us a 
variety of opinions by other gentlemen 
not connected with the Government 
of India. Some of these gentlemen 
are no doubt men of ability, and one 
of them is an officer of great emi- 
nence and deserved reputation acquired 
from his successful conduct of campaigns, 
not in India, but in Africa. But all 
these gentlemen, whatever their ability, 
labour under an essential disqualification 
for giving any authoritative opinion on 
the precise question before your Lord- 
ships, because they, one and all of them, 
are destitute of any recent local or per- 
sonal experience in regard to the circum- 
stances which have created this question, 
and with which the Government of India 
has been dealing in reference to it. No 
doubt the noble Duke the Lord Privy 
Seal has told your Lordships that the 
contemplated action of Her Majesty’s 
Government as to Candahar is in accord- 
ance with the opinionsof former Viceroys, 
and also of former Secretaries of State 
for India — himself being one of the 
latter. Now, I do not yield to the 
noble Duke or to any one of my 
countrymen in my feeling of venera- 
tion for the great men who in former 
times have governed India; and [I lis- 
tened with amazement to the denuncia- 
tions of the noble Duke when last month 
in this House he accused me personally 
of having gone out to India express- 
ing myself, as he said, in terms of 
condemnation and contempt towards all 
former Viceroys from Lord Auckland to 
Lord Northbrook. Since the noble Duke 
made that statement I have referred to 
every one of my public utterances both in 
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and I defy the noble Duke to find inany 
one ofthem asingle syllable that can in the 
least degree warrant such an accusation. 
This, my Lords, is a very small matter, 
and perhaps I ought to apologize for 
noticing it ; but I should feel myself un- 
worthy to stand here and appeal to your 
judgment on a question of the greatest 
national importance if, on any previous 
oceasion, I had been guilty of the 
vanity and folly attributed to me by 
the noble Duke. I hope, however, that 
it is not inconsistent with due respect to 
former Viceroys to say that the question 
we are now concerned with, and the par- 
ticular circumstances which have forced 
that question on the Government of India 
and the Government of England, had not 
arisen in the time of former Viceroys, 
and could not possibly have engaged 
the practical attention of those emi- 
nent men. Former Viceroys were not 
called upon to deal with the estab- 
lished influence of the Government of 
Russia at Cabul; they were not called 
upon, under immense responsibilities, to 
study those Russian revelations which 
we have found at Cabul; and surely 
the known opinions of all the most com- 
petent and responsible authorities: in 
India who have been practically dealing 
with these circumstances and this ques- 
tion during the last five years ought 
not to be invalidated by a vague refer- 
ence to the opinions of former Viceroys 
and former Secretaries of State in regard 
to essentially different circumstances and 
a totally different situation. I must say, 
moreover, thatthe greatimportance which 
has been attached by the noble Duke 
opposite to the opinions of eminent men 
no longer personally concerned in the 
governmentof Indiaor its affairs appears 
to me difficult to reconcile with the 
reason lately given by the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Enfield) for withholding so 
long from the knowledge of this House 
and the country the very strong opinion 
expressed on this precise question by my 
noble Friend the late Commander-in- 
Chief in India. The noble Duke told 
us that the Government did not think it 
worth while to furnish us with the opi- 
nion of Lord Napier of Magdala on this 
question, because he was no longer per- 
sonally connected with the military or 
the political affairs of the North-West 
Frontier of India. But was the late 
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pressed more than 20 years ago, were | that they do not dispute, but that they 


so vehemently invoked by noble Lords 
opposite, and so vociferously proclaimed 
from every Radical platform, by all the 
drummers and trumpeters of their party ? 
No, my Lords! of the terrible mandate 
issued by Her Majesty’s Ministers for 
the repudiation of British pledges, and 
the virtual destruction of British influ- 
ence, in Afghanistan, there is only one 
intelligible explanation. Itisthe only 
explanation in regard to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not shifted their 
ground between finance and morals ; it is 
the only explanation on which they have 
constantly laid stress, and to which they 
have appealed with a great appear- 
ance of pride; and, therefore, I do them 
no injustice if I assume that this ex- 
planation represents the real motive of 
their contemplated action in regard to 
Candahar. It cannot be doubted that 
the means placed in the hands of the 
Government of India to exercise from 
Candahar a powerful military control 
over Western Afghanistan represents 
one of the most important results of the 
late Afghan War. But the present 
Ministers, before they came into Office, 
before they had any opportunity of 
studying the facts, the origin, and the 
circumstances of that war, or the situa- 
tion in regard to which it should be 
practically considered, pledged them- 
selves—not, my Lords, to the people of 
India, not to the people of England, but 
to the most violent and most ignorant of 
their own political supporters, to treat 
that Afghan War, if they could, as an 
interpolated record in the authentic 
pages of the history of India—a re- 
cord to be torn out or obliterated, if 
possible, by reverting, regardless of its 
existence, towhat? To their old policy, 
withitsold results, totheold reliance upon 
Russian promises, with the old confidence 
in Afghan friendship, the old faith in 
English inactivity, associated in their 
recollection with those palmy days 
when the lion and the lamb lay down 
together, under the joint administration 
of the noble Duke opposite and the 
noble Earl the late Viceroy of India. 
My Lords, believing, as I do, that this 
Golden Age is a fiction, I am perfectly 
content to place the whole question of 
Candahar upon the issue of its historical 
truth. That issue has been greatly 
simplified by an important admission 
lately elicited from Her Majesty’s Mi- 
pisters, who have now told us, not only 
The Earl of Lytton 
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unreservedly, endorse the principle laid 
down by every Indian administrator, 
‘and by every British statesman, that 
Russian influence in Afghanistan is in- 
compatible with British power in India, 
and that, even at any cost, it must be 
excluded or counteracted. That being 
the case, the expediency of retaining or 
abandoning Candahar is narrowed from 
'a question of principle to a question of 
fact. If, as a matter of fact, the policy 
to which Her Majesty’s.Government is 
now so confidently reverting did succeed 
in excluding or counteracting Russian 
influence in Afghanistan, then, notwith- 
standing the events and revelations o 
the last five years, there is a primd facie 
ease for reverting to that policy, and 
resting content with its results. But if, 
on the other hand, that policy wholly 
failed, upon the fullest and fairest trial, 
to achieve this result; if, as a matter of 
fact, it actually facilitated the establish- 
ment of Russia’s influence in Afghan- 
istan, andif I can satisfy your Lordships 
that such influence is a serious danger 
to the British power in India, then 
I think there will be very few noble 
Lords who will not share the feeling of 
extreme alarm with which I contemplate 
this reversion to the principles and re- 
sults of it. Let us come to facts. The 
discussion of them is further simplified 
by the noble Earl the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who has told your Lordships 
that, during the whole period of hfs 
Viceroyalty, he had no reason whatever 
to suppose that the Russian Government 
was seeking any influence in Afghan- 
istan, or that the action of its Central 
Asian authorities was in the least degree 
incompatible with a loyal observance of 
its engagement towards our own Go- 
vernment. I listened to that statement 
with great surprise. My impressions 
are materially at variance with those of 
the noble Earl. I have the strongest 
possible reason to suppose, and not only 
to suppose, but to assert most positively, 
that the whole period of the noble Earl’s 
Viceroyalty was marked by incessant 
and successful efforts on the part of the 
Russian authorities to establish an ille- 
gitimate influence in Afghanistan; and 
I further assert that this influence was 
constantly directed towards the for- 
mation of a Russo-Afghan Alliance for 
purposes which, if they could have been 
carried cut, would have shattered the 
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What I assert I trust I shall be able to 
proveto the satisfaction of your Lordships 
without detaining your attention at any 
inordinate length upon this preliminary, 
but essential, point. Your Lordships 
will doubtless recollect that Russia’s 
engagement not to seek any influence in 
Afghanistan was given in 1869. The 
attempts of her authorities to acquire 
such an influence commenced as early as 
the spring of the following year. They 
began with a complimentary letter from 
General Kaufmann, answered by the 
Ameer in terms dictated by the Viceroy 
of India, who was then Lord Mayo, and 
who, naturally enough, saw nothing in 
that letter to object to or complain of. 
But, my Lords, the Correspondence, thus 
commenced by the Russian Governor 
General, gradually, indeed I might say 
rapidly, assumed a more practical and 
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openly write unsolicited letters for the promo- 
tion of their friendship with Afghanistan, and 
do not relax in the frequency of their commu- 
nications on the subject.” 


The Ameer, however, was again informed 
by the Viceroy that the British Govern- 
| ment in nowise shared, or approved, his 
dissatisfaction at theincreasing frequency 
and significance of these unsolicited 
icommunications. His Highness, conse- 
quently, ceased to consult the British 
| Government about them ; and in the 
winter of 1873 the acting Governor 
|General of Russian Turkestan appears 
| to have considered himself in a position 
to address Shere Ali as a subordinate 
ally of the Russian Government. 

‘*T entertain the hope,” he wrote, ‘‘ that the 
High Governor General will not refuse your 
| request, and that he will represent to His Ma- 
| jesty the Emperor your conscientious mode of 
action and your endeavour to become worthy of 
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significant character. Andinthe summer | the grace of my august Master.” —[Jbid., p. 8.] 
of 1872 he addressed to the Ameer of Worthy, my Lords, of the grace of a 
Cabul a communication about the boun- potentate from whose influence we, in 
daries of Bokhara, which caused con- | our innocence, understood the Ameer’s 
siderable sensation in the Cabul Durbar. dominions to be solemnly excluded! 
The Ameer was seriously alarmed by | Well, at the close of that year the 
that communication. He lost no time | Ameer’s disregarded apprehensions had 
in forwarding to the Viceroy a con-| been justified by the Russian conquest 
fidential message, 10 which he ©X-| of Khiva. From the Governor General 
pressed his anxiety and apprehension of British India, to whom he had so re- 
about Russia’s apparent designs upon ' cently confided those apprehensions, he 
Khiva ; and he appealed to the Bri- ireceived no communication whatever on 
tish Government to protect. him from the realization of them. But he did re- 
the attempts of the Russian autho- | ceive from the Governor General of 
rities to establish regular and fre- | Russian Turkestan a long communica- 
quent communication with Afghanistan. | tion on this subject. It was followed by 
Well, my Lords, this appeal was made | g significant change in the tone of his 
to the British Government in 1872; and, | own communications with the Viceroy, 
in reply to it, the Ameer was advised to ' whom the Ameer then, for the first time, 
thank General Kaufmann for the friendly | addressed in a form forbidden by estab- 
sentiments of a letter which had caused | lished etiquette, and for which no pre- 
His Highness so much uneasiness. Thus | eedent could be found in our Indian ar- 
encouraged General Kaufmann continued |chives. My Lords, while Shere Ali was 
his correspondence ; and, in the autumn | thus beginning to display his estrange- 
of the same year, the Russian officer | ment from the Government of India, 
acting for him at Tashkend informed | these are the terms in which he was 
the Afghan Governor of Balkh, at the | being addressed by the Government of 
desire of the Russian Government— | Russian Turkestan in the spring of 
“ That the friendly relations subsisting be- | 1874— 
tween the Russians and the Afghans should “T hope that after your death Sirdar Ab- 





become wongeek firm and consolidated daily.”— dulla Jan will follow your example, and make 
[Central Asia, No. 1. (1881). pp. 7-8.] | himself an ally and friend of the Emperor.’’— 
Ibid., p. 10. 


My Lords, pray consider this expression. | 
Firm and consolidated relations between | The ally and friend, that is, of a Power 
the Russians, and a State excluded from | pledged to treat Afghanistan as a 
the sphere of their influence! On this | State entirely beyond the sphere of its 
the Cabul Durbar observed— |influence! Why, what more than a 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the Russians are well friend and ally could the Ameer have 
aware that the Government of Afghanistan is been to the British Government? This 
united with the British Government, they ! letter was quickly followed up by another 
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Government of India, or its Frontier 
authorities, allowed themselves to send 
constant messages and letters to the 
Princes of Khiva and Bokhara, exhort- 
ing them to become worthy of the grace 
of our August Mistress, by strengthen- 
ing the chain of our friendship and 
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from General Kaufmann himself on the 

same subject. The Russian Governor 

General writes— 

“‘ T hope that the chain of friendship now ex- 
isting between Russia and Afghanistan will in 
future increase and become firm, owing to the 
recent alliance between the Emperor of Russia 
and the Queen of England.”’ 2 ; 

Deh ie hae alliance with them, can any of your 
0 pe Lordships doubt that the Russian Go- 
“I doubt not that this alliance of the two | vernment would call upon the noble 

Powers will be an omen for those countries | 3 ° 

which, under the protection of the Emperor of ! Karl the Secretary of State for Foreign 

Russia and the Queen of England, live in great | Affairs to put a stop to such provocative 

peace and comfort.’’—[Jbid., p. 10.] | proceedings? For my part, I am per- 

And the writer adds that he is in a posi-|suaded that the demand would be 

tion to assure the Ameer that the British | peremptory, and that the noble Earl 

Government is well disposed towards | would promptly and courteously comply 

His Highness. My Lords, to European | with it. And more than this, my Lords ; 

ears these words may sound unimport- |I feel no doubt that if Lord Lawrence 

ant, although, no doubt, your Lordships | had been Viceroy in 1872 and 1873, he 
will appreciate the skill with which aj| would have then considered it just as 
matrimonial alliance between two reign- | necessary to protect Afghanistan from 
ing Houses is here represented as a/ the obtrusive patronage of Russia as it 
political alliance between two Empires | was, he said, in 1868 to protect that State 
—an alliance, moreover, having special | from her far less probable, and far less 








reference to the treatment of Afghan- 
istan by the Allied Governments. Nor 
need I dwell upon the significant anxiety 
to convey to the Ameer of Cabul assur- 
ances which would have come, to say 
the least, more naturally from the Vice- 
roy of India. But Orientals are accus- 
tomed to study phraseology of this kind 
with the utmost nicety, and to read be- 


tween the lines suggestions of what: 


‘‘more is meant than meets the ear.” 
Upon receiving this letter the Cabul Dur- 
bar observed—‘‘The Russian Govern- 
ment has now made itself partner in the 
protection of Afghanistan.”” Whatever 
impression this letter may have been 
intended to convey, that is the impres- 
sion that it did actually convey; that is 
the impression which the Ameer of 
Cabul communicated to the Government 
of India; and as that impression was 
left uncorrected by the Government of 
India, it naturally continued to influence 
the Ameer’s appreciation of his position. 
My Lords, if this incessant talk about 
chains of friendship, and firm and 
consolidated relations, was in anywise 
compatible with the plain terms of the 
Russian engagement of 1869, surely 
that engagement is not worth the paper 
it was written on. I am not aware that 
the British Government is under any 
similar engagement to regard Khiva 
and Bokhara as excluded from the 
sphere of its influence; although, as a 
matter of fact, we do not interfere in the 
affairs of those countries. But if the 
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| dangerous, hostility. 

My Lords, we have heard from the 
|noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
| Foreign Affairs, on the authority of the 
| Russian Ambassador in London, that 
| these terms, ‘friendship and alliance”’ 
do not really mean friendship and alli- 
ance; that, in fact, they do not exactly 
mean anything at all ; and that we are to 
regard them as extraordinary mistransla- 
i tions. Now, I must ask leave to remind 
your Lordships that the letters in which 
these terms occur, and they occur in all 
the Russian letters to Shere Ali, were 
written in Persian. Those letters have 
been translated over and over again by 
|a series of experts in India; and I am 
loth to believe that the Government of 
India is so ill-served that its officials are 
more ignorant of the Persian language 
than are those of the Russian Govern- 
ment at Taskhend. But one thing is 
certain— whatever these terms were 
meant to imply, they were interpreted 
by the Ameer of Cabul, to whom they 
were addressed, as meaning friendship 
and alliance in the fullest and most 
practical sense of such words. 

But here, my Lords, I must notice an 
event which I cannot but regard as the 
turning point—the fatal turning point 
—in our relations with Afghanistan. 
In the year 1873 Shere Ali reviewed 
his position. There was much in it 
which, rightly or wrongly, he regarded 
with avowed dissatisfaction and in- 
creasing anxiety. 
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He had the wisdom to perceive in time 
that Afghanistan, or, at least, its Ruler, 
could not permanently stand alone in a 
condition of complete independence and 
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and the Government of India into the 
sea of trouble he himself had in vain 
foreseen! One thing is perfectly certain 
_—that the Ameer of Cabul lost no op- 
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isolation between the British and Rus- portunity of publicly venting his dis- 
sian Empires. He saw one Power appointment and resentment at the result 
apologizing and advancing, the other | of his overtures to the Government of 
expostulating and standing still. And India. Nothing has more astonished 
he saw that, sooner or later, he must! me, in all previous discussions of our 
practically throw in his lot with that | relations with Afghanistan, than the 
Power which might prove, not only best | scant attention paid to the attitude of the 
able, but also most willing, to befriend | Ameer towards the noble Earl who was 
and assist him. Recent events had con- | then Viceroy of India after the summer of 
vinced him that the time was at hand)}1873. Before that time the Ameer of 
when his final choice must be made. He | Cabul had promised Lord Mayo to en- 
had also the shrewdness to see that the | | courage by all meansin his power free 
alliance of a wild, warlike State like |intercourse between his subjects and 


Afghanistan, lying between the no longer 


distant bounds of their respective Em- | ing great fairs for that purpose. 


pires, would be a political acquisition of 
considerable value to either England or 
Russia, and that he was in a position to 
offer it to the highest bidder. He offered 
it first to the British Government, with 
a result which disappointed his expecta- 
tion; and Russia, who was obviously 
the best able, proved also the most 
willing, to make the highest bid for it. 
If he joined her in a quarrel with us, 
she could offer him the re-conquest of 
half the Punjaub, the plunder of Pesha- 
wur, and perhaps a slice of Persia. 
If he joined us in a quarrel with her, 
what could we offer him on the other 
hand? Absolutely nothing, except this 
—the guaranteed and unconditional 
assurance that we would, against all 
comers and in all eventualities, main- 
tain for him what he already possessed ; 


And he had talked of establish- 
I need 
| scarcely say that he did nothing of the 
| kind. But what did he do instead? 
He hermetically sealed his dominions to 
us, and maltreated his own subjects 
whenever he suspected them of inter- 
course with ours. The former Govern- 
ment of India had virtually constituted 
him sole guardian of the main passes 
into India by intrusting to him arrange- 
ments, which he undertook to carry out 
on our behalf, with the Pass Tribes, for 
keeping them permanently open to us. 
But, instead of doing this, he used his 
influence with those tribes to induce 
them to keep the passes permanently 
closed against us. Regardless of the 
repeated remonstrances of the Punjaub 


ours. 





Government, he courted forbidden rela- 


| tions with the States to the East of Cabul. 


He curtly refused to the noble Earl (the 


and even this guarantee the noble Earl ! Earlof Northbrook) a passagethrough his 


in consultation with the noble Duke de- 
clined to give him. When Shere Ali 
found himself placed in that position 
—when he saw that the British Go- 
vernment declined to give him the 
assurance he asked for—when he saw 
that the Viceroy of India was pain- 
fully afraid of giving the slightest 
umbrage to the Russian Government 
—when he saw the authorities of the 
Russian Governmert so reckless of the 
susceptibilities and rights of the British 
Government—is it surprising that he | 





dominions fora British Envoy, bound on a 


| peaceful errand, to a neighbouring State. 


In spite of all these evidences of ill-will 
and hostility, the noble Earl continued to 
press upon him pecuniary assistance ; 
and this he contemptuously rejected, 
leaving it untouched and unacknow- 
ledged in the Indian Treasuries. 

This being the condition of therelations 
between Cabul and the Government of 
India at the time of which I am speak- 
ing, a great change occurred two years 
jlater, as far as its relations with the 








should then have lent a willing, and| Russian Government were concerned. 
afterwards a greedy, ear to the constant | In the month of September, 1875, an 
assurances he was receiving from Tash- | Env oy from the Russian Governor Gene- 
kend of Russia’s desire to consolidate and | | ral in Turkestan arrived at Cabul, and 
tighten with him what General Kauf- | the Russian Government was from that 
mann correctly called ‘‘the chain of her | time forward permanently represented 
friendship ?’’—that chain which ulti- | to all intents and purposes at Cabul by 
mately dragged both the Ameer of Cabul | incessant relays of special Envoys, the 
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one always arriving before the other de- 
parted. The business of these Envoys 
could not be ascertained, for it was not 
transacted like that of our own Vakeel, 
openly, and in public Durbar, but secretly 
and at midnight with the Ameer himself. 
We are now told that these Envoys 
are not to be regarded as Russian 
Envoys, because they were not Euro- 
pean, but Native subjects, and servants 
of the Russian Emperor. But really, 
my Lords, I cannot see that this makes 
any practical difference. Whether these 
gentlemen came from Bokhara or St. 
Petersburg, they were the agents of 
Russia, and were sent to Cabul in order 
to represent there the authority of the 
Russian Government, and to establish its 
influence. The Government of India 
was informed by its officiating Commis- 
sioner at Peshawur that— 

“The meaning of these frequent communica- 
tions from Russia is obviously to establish 
friendly relations with the Afghans, and gain 
them over to an alliance with Russia. As soon 
as one agent is preparing to take his departure, 
another comes.” 


My Lords, I cannot think your Lordships 
will deem it unreasonable to connect 
these prolonged secret negotiations with 
the subsequent open despatch and re- 
ception of General Stolieteff’s Mission ; 
or to assume, as I did assume, and do 
assume, that they had some deeper ob- 
ject than a mere exchange of civilities 
between one Government and another, 
wholly excluded from the sphere of its 
legitimate influence. A Russian Envoy 
was at the Court of Shere Ali when I 
arrived in India; and I feel not a 
shadow of a doubt that, from the date I 
have mentioned, the Ameer was acting 
towards us under the established influ- 
ence of Russian advice. And so matters 
went on, till the arrival of General 
Stolieteff at Cabul for the open conclu- 
sion of a Russo-Afghan Alliance against 
India. Upon the proceedings of General 
Stolieteff, and the advice given by him 
to the Ameer, I shall say nothing to- 
night. They are now known to your 
Lordships, and they speak for them- 
selves. But I must refer to one 
commentary made upon them by the 
Ameer himself, as bearing upon the 
Peshawur Conference. At the time 
when our Envoy was in peaceful com- 
munication with the Ameer’s Envoy, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to improve 
our relations with His Highness, that 
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Prince was exhorting not only his sub- 
jects but his neighbours to prepare for 
a jehad against our rule in India—and 
I need not say that a jehad, being a reli- 
gious war, is one of the most cruel and 
fanatical character. In September, 1878, 
however, when, from those who had pro- 
mised him a permanent dominion at 
Peshawur, Shere Ali was obliged to 
crave a temporary lodging at St. Peters- 
burgh, he published a Firman to his 
subjects explaining the advice of Russia, 
upon which he was acting. In this Fir- 
man he quotes a letter written to him 
by General Stolieteff from Livadia, and 
containing these words— 

“ Like last year, you are to treat them (the 
English) with deceit and deception until the 
present cold season passes away; then the will 
of the Almighty will be made manifest to you— 
that is to say, the Russian Government having 
repeated the Bismillah, the Bismillah will come 
to your assistance.”—[Central Asia, No. 1. 
(1881). p. 24.] 

My Lords, what is the meaning of this 
allusion to ‘‘ last year? ”’— 

“ Like last year, you are to treat them with 

deceit and deception until the present cold 
season passes away.” 
What does this mean? Why, it can 
have but one meaning, and that mean- 
ing is plain. It means this—‘“‘ The ad- 
vice we give you now is the same as 
the advice we gave you last year, and 
vn which you then acted so successfully 
at the Peshawur Conference. You must 
do now what you did then—engage the 
British Government in a deceptive and 
abortive negotiation for peace, in order 
to gain time for the preparation of 
war.” 

And now, my Lords, allow me to re- 
capitulate the conclusions which appear 
to me established by the facts to which 
I have solicited your attention. On the 
strength of these facts I affirm once 
more that Russian influence at Cabul 
did not commence with the Stolieteff 
Mission, and that it did not cease with 
the withdrawal of that Mission. I affirm 
that for all practical purposes the late 
Ameer of Cabul had ceased to be the 
friend and ally of England, and that he 
had virtually become the friend and ally 
of Russia, at least three years before I 
had any dealings with His Highness, or 
any connection with the Government 
of India. I affirm that the sole cause of 
the late Afghan War was a Russian in- 
trigue of long duration, for purposes 
which it was the imperative duty of the 
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Government of India to oppose at any 
cost. And, finally, I affirm that the 
establishment of Russian influence was 
caused by the collapse and paralysis of 
British influence at Cabul, and that 
this was the natural result of that de- 
plorable policy to which Her Majesty’s 
Government arenowso eagerly reverting. 

My Lords, aJl duties are reciprocal ; 
and in face of the Russian engagement 
of 1869, one of two positions must be 
accepted by any British Government. 
Either that engagement leaves us re- 
sponsible for the Ameer’s conduct to- 
wards his other neighbours, or it does 
not. If it does, we must have, and use, 
the means of controlling conduct for the 
consequences of which we are respon- 
sible. If it does not, then the Ameer’s 
other neighbours are clearly entitled te 
enforce against him, without any refer- 
ence to us, his full responsibility for 
conduct affecting their interests. And, 
in doing this, his Russian neighbours 
may be compelled to enforce the influ- 
ence of their power up to the very gates 
of India. Unless, therefore, we are 
willing as well as able to exercise in 
Afghanistan a paramount influence, 
involving an acknowledged responsibi- 
lity, we forfeit the right to exclude 
Russian influence from that country, 
and the engagement of 1869 becomes a 
mischievous fiction, for neither can we 
enforce, nor Russia fulfil, the terms of 
it. This was fully, though fruitlessly, 
pointed out by Shere Ali, when in 1878 
he said to our Cabul Agent— 

“‘ Great anxiety weighs on me day and night, 
and I am not relieved in any moment from it, 
that the juxtaposition of boundaries with Rus- 
sia will involve difficulty in making provision 
for the security of the borders in the interest of 
both Governments.” 


And again— 
“Time has approached very near when the 
Russians ..... will make communications for 


exercising some influence in my kingdom. It 
is as clear as daylight that, as soon as the 
Russians will take possession of Merv Shah 
Jehan, the Turcomans will necessarily take 
refuge in Badghees in Herat ;’’ 


and then he added— 


“Under these circumstances, such difficulty 
will present itself to me that even the British 
Government with regard to the interests of the 
Afghan and British Governments being identi- 
cal, will have to adopt very serious measures 
for its removal.” —[ Afghanistan, No. 1, (1878) 
p. 111.] 


My Lords, this reference by the Ameer 
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of Cabul to the probable result of a 
Russian occupation of Merv reminds me 
of a duty I owe to my right hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. I regret very much that in 
some former remarks of mine I attri- 
buted to Mr. Grant Duff an opinion 
which he has not expressed and does 
not entertain. The opinion repeatedly 
expressed on this subject by Mr. Grant 
Duff is not—as I then erroneously sup- 
posed—that Russia’s occupation of Merv 
would send a thrill to the heart of India, 
but that Merv is the first point at which 
Russian and British interests would 
come remotely into contact; that Merv 
lies inconveniently close to Herat, and 
that if Russia, having advanced to Merv, 
were to threaten Herat, it would then 
become our duty to go to war with her 
all over the world for the protection of 
Herat. My Lords, my divergence from 
the opinions of my right hon. Friend is 
less than my admiration for the clear- 
ness and candour with which he has re- 
corded them. Ido not think that Russia, 
if established at Merv, would threaten 
Herat, for she would have no cause to do 
so. But, without beating a drum, or 
firing a shot, her presence at Merv would 
silently, swiftly, and irresistibly establish 
at Herat that influence which, in the 
opinion of Liberal statesmen, must im- 
pose on us the exceedingly disagreeable, 
and probably very inconvenient, duty of 
going to war with her all over the world. 
This would be the inevitable result of 
such contiguity between an Asiatic popu- 
lation at Herat, and a great Euro- 
pean Power so inconveniently close to 
Herat. But surely, my Lords, preven- 
tion is better than cure. Surely it is 
wiser and safer to stay at Candahar, 
whence we can exclude Russian influ- 
ence from Herat by peaceably extend- 
ing our own influence in that direction, 
than to retire to the Indus, and there 
passively await an event which is to in- 
volve us in a great European war for 
the purpose of undoing what could not 
otherwise have been done in a remote 
corner of Asia. The noble Duke (the 
Lord Privy Seal) has expressed his 
astonishment at the prodigious import- 
ance I now attach to the retention of 
Candahar, because, he says, I did not 
hold this opinion till a late period of my 
Viceroyalty. That is true—I did not. 
But, in the statement which elicited this 
remark, I thought I had explained the 
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reason why. I can sincerely assure 
your Lordships that the late Govern- 
ment of India was not an annexionist 
Government. As long as we had any 
reasonable hope of loyalty on the part 
of Ayoob Khan, or of the observance 
of the Gandamak Treaty, which gave 
us moral guarantees of adequate control 
over Afghanistan, our wish was not to 
weaken, but to strengthen the Cabul 
Power; but the whole situation and our 
duty concerning it were changed irrevo- 
eably by the atrocious crime which com- 
pelled us to occupy Cabul, and by the 
revelations discovered at Cabul and now 
known to your Lordships, of the extent 
to which Russian influence had pene- 
trated to the very heart of the country. 
My Lords, it then seemed to all my 
Colleagues in the Government of India, 
and it still seems to me, that the only 
practical means of counteracting the 
dangerous consequences of Russian in- 
fluence at Cabul would be to assume to 
ourselves over Western Afghanistan a 
controlling and commanding position, 
not dependent on the good or bad faith 
of any Cabul Ruler. Such control can 
only be exercised from Candahar. The 
history of the last eight years clearly 
shows, not merely that the Russian power 
is approaching, and must approach, to- 
ward India, but that Russia has long 
sought, is still seeking, and will con- 
tinue to seek, great political influence 
over Afghanistan ; that this influence 
has already found a fulerum at Cabul; 
and that it must be a permanent source 
of disquiet to the British power in India, 
because it is to Russia the means of 
disturbing British power in India when- 
ever she wishes to embarrass British 
policy in Europe. Therefore, for the 
safety of the British power in India, it 
is indispensable that the Government 
of India shall have the means of pre- 
venting—at all events, of counteracting 
—Russian influence in Afghanistan. But 
how are we to counteract it unless we 
can exercise in that country a more 
powerful and certain influence of our 
own? It is absurd to suppose that you 
can have any controlling power over a 
country in which you have no locus standi 
atall. Now, amongst the arrangements 
contemplated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment after the evacuation of Candahar, 
where do they expect to find a locus 
standi in Afghanistan? I cannot see 
where. The experience of the past few 
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years has certainly proved two things— 
first, that you cannot exclude Russian 
influence, wherever you fail to establish 
British influence, in Afghanistan. Se- 
condly, that you cannot secure the friend- 
ship or alliance of any Afghan Ruler by 
merely leaving him alone; and for this 
simple reason—no Afghan Ruler wishes 
to be left alone. He cannot stand alone. 
No doubt the Afghan Tribes, like all 
other wild tribes, cherish their inde- 
pendence. But the Ruler of those tribes 
cannot long remain independent of fo- 
reign support. He needs it; he knows 
that he needs it; and if he does not get 
from you the support he requires, he will 
seek it, and probably get it, from Russia. 
On the other hand, if you give him the 
support he requires, you incur on his 
behalf liabilities which you cannot safely 
accept, or conveniently discharge, with- 
out the means of controlling his conduct. 
And yet, at the same time, if you shrink, 
as well you may, from such indefinite 
liabilities—if, like the Government of 
1863, you dare not, or will not pledge to 
them all the support he requires—how 
can you reasonably expect from him 
active gratitude for your cheap advice, 
or confident submission to your timor- 
ous control? History has emphati- 
cally answered this question. And 
therefore, my Lords, if you are not pre- 
pared ‘to abandon all control over Af- 
ghanistan and to yield it up to Russian 
influence, I say that you must give the 
Government of India some guarantee— 
not moral, but substantial and material 
—that it shall have the means of occu- 
pying and keeping in that country the 
natural and necessary position of a power- 
ful protecting State. That is just the 
guarantee we have in the possession of 
Candahar. If we had not had confidence 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not deprive the Government of India of 
this great security for India’s practical 
independence of the good or ill-willof any 
Cabul Ruler, we should not have done 
anything so dangerous as to recommend 
Her Majesty to recognize as Ruler of 
Cabul a Prince who is undoubtedly a 
Russian protégé, who has passed a great 
period of his life in receipt of Russian 
hospitality, and who re-entered Afghan- 
istan as an uninvited candidate for the 
Throne, supported by Russian arms and 
Russian money. 

But it is stated that high military 





authorities have said that if we give 
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up Candahar we can get it again when 
we want it. Well, my Lords, I think 
that that is a very bold assumption. I 
have no doubt that if you retired now, 
and wanted to take it again two or three 
months hence, you could do so with 
ease; but can you say with confidence 
that you could take it two or three years 
hence? Great as are the undisputed 
strategical advantages of Candahar, the 
late Government of India did not regard 
the retention of it primarily, or mainly, 
as a military question. We felt that it 
would give us a political and commercial 
control over Western Afghanistan up to 
Herat so complete that we might contem- 
plate with unconcern the course of events 
at Cabul. If you retain Candahar, and 
hold it firmly and fearlessly, then you 
may view with indifference the uncertain 
faith and fate of Cabul Rulers, and the 
certain advance of the Russian Power. 
If you retain Candahar, and administer 
it wisely, you will replace anarchy and 
bloodshed and difficulty and uncertainty 
on your own border by peace and 
prosperity; and if you connect Candahar 
by rail with the Valley of the Indus, 
you will be able to sweep the whole 
commerce of Central Asia, vastly aug- 
mented by the beneficent protection 
of a strong, a settled, and a civilized 
Government, into the harbours of 
Kurrachee and Calcutta, and thence 
into the ports of Liverpool and Lon- 
don. But, my Lords, you cannot do 
all this unless you retain a garrison 
in Candahar. And let me remind the 
House that those who now denounce 
the occupation of Candahar have been, 
for four years and upwards, denounc- 
ing with even greater vehemence, the 
occupation of Quetta. Arguments so 
eagerly adopted in the one case are 
not likely to be resolutely resisted in 
the other. Will not the pressure which 
ends in the abandonment of Candahar be 
also brought to bear upon Her Majesty’s 
Government till it secures the aban- 
donment of Quetta? Allow me to re- 
mind your Lordships of the circum- 
stances which led to the occupation of 
Quetta and the consequences which 
have resulted from that measure. 

When I reached India in 1876, the 
Khan of Khelat and his Sirdars were at 
open war with each other, and the whole 
Khanate was in complete anarchy. The 
British Resident had been withdrawn 
from the Khan’s Court, and the subsidy 
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of His Highness had been stopped. He 


was too poor to bribe, too weak to 
coerce, his turbulent nobles and hungry 
tribes. The result was that the whole 
of our Sindh, and a great portion of our 
Punjaub, border, were seething with dis- 
turbance, and harassed by depredations 
which we could neither prevent nor 
punish. The Bolan Pass—then the 
great trade route between India and 
Central Asia—was permanently held 
and closed by robbers. This state of 
things was so intolerable, that, whilst 
I was on my way to India, the noble 
Earl who was then Viceroy had de- 
spatched Major Sandeman with a strong 
military escort, and a general instruc- 
tion to settle matters, as best he could, 
in Beloochistan, without any reference 
to the Ameer of Cabul. To have recalled 
this important Mission when it had 
already crossed our border would only 
have made confusion worse confounded ; 
and I am bound to say that it is mainly 
owing to the great ability of Sir Robert 
Sandeman, and not a little to the 
strength of his military force, that 
before the close of that year we were 
fortunately able to re-establish our re- 
lations with Khelat on a foundation 
which has not only relieved the Govern- 
ment of India from all serious anxiety 
in this direction, but has also proved 
fruitful in biessings to the Prince and 
people of the country concerned. The 
Bolan Pass, then re-opened, has never 
since been closed. The re-opening of it 
added two lacs of rupees to the income 
of ‘‘ that unfortunate man, the Ameer of 
Cabul.” During the Afghan campaign 
of 1878 not a single British soldier was 
maintained, or a single robbery com- 
mitted, in that Pass. Throughout the 
country villages have been rebuilt, and 
trade and agriculture not only restored, 
but powerfully stimulated. The reve- 
nues of the Khan, and the wealth of his 
subjects, have been largely increased ; 
both the Sovereign and the people are 
contented; and our Khelat border is 
perfectly quiet. My Lords, the occupa- 
tion of Quetta was indispensable to this 
result; for neither could the Khan’s 
legitimate authority be adequately sup- 
ported, nor could his Sirdars feel any 
confidence that their own legitimate 
rights would be adequately respected, 
without the presence of a British force 
at, or near, Quetta. The measure was 
adopted at the joint request of His 
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Highness and his subjects, and it was 
carried out in accordance with treaty 
rights of long standing, which were 
then solemnly reaffirmed. There is 
only one word I wish to add on this 
subject. Let me ask your Lordships to 
consider how terribly the difficulties, 
the anxieties, and the expenses of the 
Government of India would have been 
augmented, if the condition of that 
country, and of our relations with it, 
had been in 1878 or in 1880 such as I 
found them in 1876. And yet, my 
Lords, it is to the intolerable condition 
of 1876 that Her Majesty’s Government 
will revert, in their relations with 
Khelat, if, for the sake of stultifying 
the policy of their Predecessors, they 
abandon Quetta. But what reason 
can be urged for the abandonment of 
Candahar, which does not equally, and 
even more forcibly, apply to the aban- 
donment of Quetta? 

Her Majesty’s Government have told us 
that they are going to retire from Can- 
dahar, and I gathered from the state- 
ment made the other day by the noble 
Viscount the Under Secretary of State for 
India (Viscount Enfield) that the stam- 
pede will not be stopped at Pishin. Will 
it never be relaxed till it has reached the 
Indus? Up to the present moment no 
limit has been put to this policy of sur- 
render and retreat. We can only sur- 
mise the unavowed limits, by reference to 
the avowed principles, of it. We have 
been told that it proceeds upon the purest 
principles of morality. But, my Lords, 
in the abandonment of Quetta the purest 
principles of morality will be confronted 
by far fewer practical impediments than 
those which have, on behalf of such 

rinciples, been surmounted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in their decision to 
abandon Candahar. As regards the 
abandonment of Candahar, I greatly 
fear that the reputation of the British 
Government, in that minor but practical 
department of morals which belongs to 
courageous loyalty and scrupulous good 
faith, will not be saved by the assertion 
that the Wali of Candahar has spon- 
taneously resigned the charge he accepted 
in reliance on our support. I fear that 
throughout India and Central Asia there 
will be a universal and a lasting impres- 
sion that the Wali’s resignation is only 
the natural consequence of the announce- 
ment made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that it is not their intention to 
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fulfil the pledges given to him by the 
late Government of India. And, if 
Candahar is to be given up, to whom is it 
to be given? Surely this question ought 
to have been considered and decided 
before theintended abandonment of Can- 
dahar was publicly proclaimed to all our 
supporters and well-wishers in Western 
Afghanistan. But, my Lords, if it was 
considered and decided, why is the 
decision of it still withheld, even from 
the knowledge of those whose personal 
safety it so terribly concerns? My Lords, 
whatever policy Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may prefer to the policy of keeping 
the pledges bequeathed to their keeping, 
there is certainly one policy which, in 
the interests of all concerned, they can- 
not too promptly abandon before they 
abandon Candahar itself ; and that is the 
policy ofcontinued indecision and mystery 
about their ulterior intentions. This 
may be a very convenient policy to Her 
Majesty’s Government; but it is a very 
cruel policy to a large number of other 
human beings. You cannot, without 
danger as well as humiliation, hand 
over Candahar to your recent and noto- 
riously inveterate enemy, Ayoob Khan. 
Will you, then, restore it to Cabul? Bus 
if there be one thing more hated than 
another by the Candaharis, it is the 
yoke of the Cabul Power. Will you 
give it to Abdurrahman? He is at 
present barely able to hold his own in 
Northern Afghanistan. Abdurrahman 
may possibly turn out by-and-hbye to be 
the ablest and most loyal ally you have 
ever had upon your North- Western 
Frontier. May it be so! But at present 
you have no certainty that he will be 
anything of the kind. On the con- 
trary, there is much in his antece- 
dents which ought to restrain any 
sanguine expectations of that sort. 
At present you have absolutely no 
means of insuring his good behaviour ; 
and in future, if you give up Candahar, 
you will have absolutely no means of 
punishing his bad behaviour. And this 
he will know. My Lords, it would 
surely be no act of true friendship or 
statesmanship to put Abdurrahman in 
a position which must augment not only 
all his present difficulties, but also all 
the future temptations whereby, if he is 
ever led to doubt your power or your 
firmness, as they were doubted by Shere 
Ali, he will be sure to do what must, as 





your Lordships well know, bring him 
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sooner or later into conflict with the 
Government of India. 

And yet, my Lords, if Her Majesty’s 
Government do neither of these things, 
there is absolutely only one alternative 
open to the policy they have proclaimed. 
They cannot avoid it; and their victims 
cannot escape it. Candahar will be left 
as a prize to be raffled for, or rifled, by 
every ambitious gamester in the san- 
guinary lottery of Afghan politics. But 
what does that involve? It involves 
the most grievous calamities to a popu- 
lation we have undertaken to protect, 
and the most serious danger to an 
Empire of which we are the guardians. 
It involves the creation of a fervid focus 
of intrigue and conflict on the most 
vulnerable point of our own Frontier— 
intrigue and conflict unrestrained by 
even the faintest confidence in the good 
faith of British promises or the steadfast 
purpose of British power. And are all 
these calamities to be inflicted, all these 
interests to be betrayed, all these shame- 
ful tragedies to be enacted, in the name 
of morality ? Really, my Lords, one is 
tempted to re-echo the reproach ad- 
dressed to Liberty by the victim of her 
fraudulent executors, andexclaim—‘‘ Oh, 
Morality, what crimes are committed in 
thy name!” 

My Lords, I have little more to say. 
I have found it impossible to explain 
the grounds of my appeal to that atten- 
tion which your Lordships have so indul- 
gently accorded me, without reference to 
events and circumstances in some of 
which I have been personally concerned. 
But it is not in defence of myself, it is in 
defence of great national interests that I 
stand here to-night. The question now 
before your Lordships is not whether the 
late Government of India was right or 
wrong in all its action, but whethor 
the present Government of England will 
be acting rightly or wrongly, if it aban- 
donsCandahar. This is the issue raised 
by the Resolution I submit to you. Allow 
me to sum up the situation which must 
be affected by your vote on it. Russia’s 
unavowed, butactive,influencein Afghan- 
istan has been steadily increasing ever 
since the year 1872. The Afghan policy 
to which Her Majesty’s Government are 
now endeavouring to reverthas not only 
failed to prevent, but it has practically fa- 
cilitated, that result. The Afghan policy 
they refuse to continue has at least be- 
queathed to them the means of counter- 
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acting that result. If you accept the 
conclusion admitted by the noble Duke, 
and affirmed by every Indian states- 
man, that Afghanistan must on no ac- 
count be allowed to remain under the 
forbidden influence of Russia, then, my 
Lords, for the enforcement of that con- 
clusion you must choose betweer the re- 
tention of Candahar and reliance on the 
instructions said to have been issued 
to General Kaufmann ‘not to do it 
again.”” -There is no alternative. To 
talk about developing the internal re- 
sources of India is nothing to the point. 
There is no reason why the continued 
development of India’s internalresources 
should not proceed pari passu with the 
consolidation of her external securities. 
But do not fatten the lamb only to feed 
the wolf. My Lords, all those whose 
privilege it is to build up the noble edi- 
fice of India’s prosperity must be con- 
tent to labour like the builders of the 
second Temple—working with one hand, 
but holding the sword in the other to de- 
fend their work. 

To me, my Lords, it seems, and I 
doubt not that to, at least, many of your 
Lordships it must also appear, that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers inherited from their 
Predecessors in Office great advantages, 
and easy duties, on the North-West 
Frontier of India. They had only to 
maintain positions already won for them 
by others, and promises for which they, 
at least, could not be blamed. What is 
being done with those positions ? What 
has become of those promises? To both, 
the good faith of the British Govern- 
ment, and the honoured name of the 
British Sovereign, were pledged with 
the sanction of the Constitutional Ad- 
visers of the Crown. They constitute, 
therefore, a great national trust. Some 
part of that trust has, I fear, been 
dissipated by its recent guardians. But 
before it be too late, let us, my Lords, 
for the sake of India’s safety, for the 
sake of England’s honour, endeavour 
to rescue what remains of it. 

Moved to resolve, That nothing in the infor- 
mation laid before this House justifies the an- 
nounced policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to Candahar.—(Zhe Earl of Lytton.) 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that ona 
former occasion they had been told by 
certain noble Lords opposite, that there 
should be no reference to the causes 
which led to the Afghan War while 
discussing the propriety of retaining 
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or leaving Candahar. Any expectation 
that no such feeling would be shown in 
connection with those causes must have 
been rudely dissipated by the speech of 
the noble Earl. In the observations 
which he should make, he (Viscount 
Enfield) would keep as closely as possi- 
ble to the question whether the Govern- 
ment were right or wrong, from poli- 
tical, financial, commercial, and military 
points of view, in the determination to 
evacuate Candahar. It was neither his 
wish nor his intention to stand up as the 
apologist of Russia. He believed that 
our relations with that country were, at 
the present, moment of a very friendly 
character. The noble Earl, who talked 
so much of the ill-will disclosed in the 
Russian Correspondence discovered at 
Cabul, should bear in mind the frank 
and very friendly way in which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield) 
spoke of Russia on December 10, two 
years ago. The noble Earl said— 


“Eight months ago war was more than pro- 
bable between this country and Russia; and an 
imprudent word might have precipitated that 
war. I will say of the expedition 
which Russia was preparing in Central Asia at 
the time when she believed that war was ine- 
vitable between our country and herself—T will 
say at once that I hold that all those prepara- 
tions on the part of Russia were justifiable ; and 
if war had occurred, of course they would have 
contributed to bring about the ultimate result, 
whatever that might have been. Had we been 
in the position of Russia I doubt not we might 
have undertaken some enterprize of a similar 
kind. . . We may admit that if war 
had occurred between the two countries all the 
preparations in Central Asia against Great 
Britain and India were justifiable; but when it 
was found that war was not to be made, Her 
Majesty’s Government made becomingly cour- 
teous representations to St. Petersburg, and it 
was impossible that anything could be more 
frank and satisfactory than the manner in which 
they were met.’"—[3 Hansard, ccxliii. 614-16.] 


The words then spoken were the words 
of a British statesman who was anxious 
to preserve the goodwill which at this 
moment happily yrevailed between this 
country and Russia. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Lytton) had made such 
frequent references to the Afghan War 
that he could not refrain from making 
some remarks on that subject. The 
noble Earl had said that the Govern- 
ment and its friends had acted as though 
they wished that recent events in Af- 
ghanistan could be expunged from the 
historical records of this country. He 
was not ashamed to say that he should 
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be glad if that record could be oblite- 
rated from our history. He believed 
that feeling was shared by those with 
whom he hed the honour to act, and by 
a great majority of the people of the 
United Kingdom. But the present Go- 
vernment had not, as the noble Earl had 
implied, rudely and quickly undone the 
work of their Predecessors. What was 
the state of things when the present 
Government came into Office? They 
found that overtures had been conducted 
more or less satisfactorily with Abdur- 
rahman Khan. These negotiations were 
further carried on by the Queen’s present 
Advisers, and by the 22nd of July some- 
thing in the nature of a final settlement 
had been made with him with respect 
to the government of Cabul. What 
had happened with respect to Canda- 
har? The Government found that Shere 
Ali had been placed there in autho- 
rity, supported by British forces. Then 
followed the defeat of our troops by 
Ayoob Khan at Maiwand and the suc- 
cessful march of General Roberts. All 
these events had happened in the in- 
terval since the accession of the present 
Government, and it could not be said 
that they adopted any sudden course, 
whether their proposals in respect of 
Candahar were right or wrong. It had 
been said that the people of Candahar 
were extremely anxious for our rule. 








But those who knew the character of the 
Afghan people would know that the 
Afghan was a man who feared no 
danger, but would do anything to pre- 
serve his independence and his liberty. 
If he were made the servant of another 
State his first endeavour would be to 
emancipate himself. Therefore, British 
rule was not likely to sit lightly or 
pleasantly on the Afghan people. On 








that question he referred to a letter of 
Sir Douglas Forsyth, published a few 
weeks ago. That letter contained the 
following passage :— 


“While the question of the retention of 
evacuation of Candahar is under discussion and 
the opinions of eminent military authorities and 
statesmen are canvassed, it may not be out of 
place to quote the words of an Oriental, now no 
longer able to speak for himself, whose sagacity 
and keen intellect would be readily acknow- 
ledged by his most distinguished opponents, and 
whose intimate knowledge of the Afghan charac- 
ter and of the whole subject entitles his opinions 
to great weight. In frequent conferences with 
him I found that he invariably turned the con- 
versation to the question of Russian advance to- 
wards India, and how Afghanistan was to be 
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protected. With the map spread before him, 
he would carefully measure the distance from 
Merv to Herat and from Candahar to Mooltan, 
and eagerly ask what troops ‘we had in the 
Punjaub and how soon they could be pushed for- 
ward. His idea was for us to move a force 
when necessary to Quetta, to be pushed forward 
as far as Candahar if required. But he always 
accompanied the idea with the ready remark — 
‘But you must withdraw from Candahar as 
soon as you have made the Russians retire.’ 
The language he used was very much in the 
following words:—‘ We Afghans are people of 
the hills, and, please God, we can take care of 
ourselves, and give a good account of any foe 
who tries to enter our mountains,’ adding em- 
phatically, ‘Whoever be our invader, whether 
Russian or English, the Afghans will never rest 
till they get the enemy out of the country. But 
in the plains it is different, we cannot cope with 
your European armies, and therefore we should 
be glad to avail ourselves of your help should 
the Russians come by way of Herat and the 
route to Candahar. But you must not think of 
remaining in Candahar, or you will in such case 
be looked upon by the Afghans with hatred, as 
foes instead of friends, and there will be per- 
petual warfare. But if we can feel certain that 
you will retire as soon as your work is done, 
your temporary march to and occupation of 
Candahar will do good; you will be welcomed 
as friends, and by retiring to Quetta or to the 
Indus you will be quite close at hand to render 
assistance at any future time when required.’ 
Such was the-advice given by Syad Noor Maha- 
mad, and whether it be considered good or bad 
by the light of more recent experience, there 
can be no question as to the sincerity and in- 
tensity of his alarm at the possibility of annexa- 
tion, an alarm which overpowers the mind of 
almost every independent Chief and Prince in 
India, and which often drives the weaker- 
minded among them to very foolish acts.” 


These were the words of the late Minis- 
ter of Shere Ali. He would also refer, 
on the general question of the policy of 
annexation of fresh territory, to the 
alarm felt during the Viceroyalty of his 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty lest Baroda should be annexed. 
He would also give extracts from the 
Blue Books with respect to the Khyber 
Pass and the arrangements made with 
the Khyber and Kuram Tribes. First, 
with regard to the Khyber Tribes— 


‘“‘Tt is arranged that the pass shall remain 
under their independent and exclusive charge, 
and shall be kept open by them, and they are 
to receive the customary allowances. So long 
as they fulfil their conditions we will place no 
troops in the pass, and it is to be clearly under- 
stood that no other regular troops will be per- 
mitted to occupy posts in the pass without our 
consent,” 


With respect to the Kuram Tribes— 


“ The Jajis, who inhabit the country beyond 
(westward of) Peiwar, to pass underCabul juris- 
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diction. The Turis, on eastern slopes of the 
Peiwar, and the Bangash tribes, are to be self- 
governed. Two leaders have been chosen who 
are to rule by means of a general tribal council. 
This form of self-government was unanimously 
agreed upon by the tribes themselves. Their 
proposal was accepted, and General Watson has 
given small sums of money to assist enrolment 
of a levy for defence, and warned them against 
intriguing with Cabul agents beyond the 
Peiwar.... In return for its recognition the 
British Government requires the tribes to con- 
form to any advice it gives them.” 

He did not think that the maxim of a 
great foreign statesman, ‘‘ Beati possi- 
dentes,”” applied to the condition of 
things in Afghanistan, for our tenure 
of Candahar might be very preca- 
rious. We should be exposed to con- 
stant intrigues and to attacks from 
Cabul and Herat—there would bea nest 
of intrigues constantly around us—every 
adventurer from Cabul or Herat would 
endeavour to secure Candahar by doing 
his best to expel the infidel and the in- 
vader, whilst a stray shot or the knife 
of the fanatic might at any time rouse 
the people in arms against us. Then it 
was said that our prestige in India would 
suffer. He did not agree with that view. 
We had sufficiently avenged the murder 
of Sir Louis Cavagnari, and the disaster 
at Maiwand; and he felt sure that, great 
as had been the admiration excited 
in India by General Roberts’ brilliant 
march and victory, moderation in the 
use of that victory would arouse even 
greater admiration. He would next turn 
to the commercial aspect of the ques- 
tion, upon which his views were much 
strengthened by those of a man who 
might be considered one of the highest 
authorities on the subject. He alluded 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Browne, of the 
Royal Engineers, who had lived many 
years in South Afghanistan, and who 
was Engineer in charge of the Public 
Works along the line from the Kohat 
Pass in the north, to below Dehra Gha- 
zee Khan in the south. During these 
years he learnt the common language 
of the tribes, Pushtoo, and cultivated 
the acquaintance of their Chiefs; and 
he left behind him on this Frontier a 
name well known to the present day. 
He had accompanied General Biddulph’s 
force as Political Officer on its return 
march from Pishin, through the Bori 
Valley to Dehra Ghazee Khan, and fed 
it during its march through this, at that 
time, unexplored country. Afterwards 
he did similar duty with Sir Donald 
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Stewart’s force as far as Khelat-i-Ghil- 
zai, on its march from Candahar to 
Cabul. In a lecture in London last 
December, Colonel Browne alluded to 
possibilities of increased trade. He 
said— 

“The idea that by retaining Candahar, by 
developing its agricultural and trade resources, 
&c., we could make it pay its expenses, is 
another illusion, as, under British administra- 
tion, it would not pay a tithe of the cost of its 
occupation. Let anyone who knows both 
Peshawur and Candahar, and their relative 
trade, agriculture, and distance from the Indus, 
consider the fact that after 32 years of English 
administration, the revenues of the Peshawur 
district are entirely inadequate, in time of 
peace, to pay for its garrison. In face of such 
a fact, can it be gravely argued that Candahar 
might be made to pay for the expenses of a 
garrison on a war footing ?” 


And further on he said— 


“Tt is sometimes supposed that by occupying 
Candahar we might develop, to our advantage, 
a great Central Asian trade, and remove the 
vexatious dues which have hindered its ex- 
pansion. This is a pretty theory, founded on 
European ideas of civilized trade. As a matter 
of fact, the dues on Central Asian trade are 
levied at Herat, at Maimaneh, and Balkh, and 
will not be in the least degree affected by our 
holding Candahar.”’ 

He (Viscount Enfield) protested against 
the doctrine that we should proceed to 
destroy the independence and liberties of 
the people of Afghanistan for the chance 
of selling a greater quantity of Manches- 
ter cottons and Birmingham hardware. 
In illustration of what had been so ably 
said by Colonel Browne, he would refer 
to the case of Peshawur. Similar pro- 
mises of a remunerative commerce had 
been made with respect to that terri- 
tory; but it had never been found that 
the revenue was equal to the expen- 
diture. The real reason which was urged 
why Candahar should be permanently 
occupied by our troops was that if it 
was evacuated there would be great 
danger to our Indian Empire. From 
whom would that danger arise? Either 
from Afghanistan or from Russia. As 
to the Afghans, from 1850 up to 1878o0ur 
relations wit! that people had been of a 
fairly friendly and harmonious character. 
At the time of the Indian Mutiny Dost 
Mahomed valued the friendship of Eng- 
land. It might be said that Russia 
would intrigue against us, and persuade 
the Afghans to attack our Indian Em- 
pire. His answer was that the Afghans 
were quite as likely to dislike the Rus- 
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sians as to dislike us; and they would 
hardly be disposed to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for Russia. But it might 
be suggested that the Russians would 
first attack and occupy Afghanistan, and 
then attack us. What should we be 
doing all the while? We should be 
massing our troops, organizing our re- 
serves, and accumulating our supplies 
at the proper base. It would take some 
time for Russia to conquer Afghanistan, 
occupy and annex it, and then advance to 
attack us in India. At a lecture given 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson about three 
years ago, as to the formidable charac- 
ter of the difficulties which Russia would 
have to overcome before she could thus 
prepare to invade India, the following 
words occurred :— 


“ The distance from the Caspian to Merv by 
the Akhal country and Serakhs is about 700 
miles; and to keep up communications by a 
line of posts along this interval would be a very 
serious operation indeed. From the western 
end of the Deregez Atock, moreover, to Serakhs, 
a distance of 200 miles, the line would pass 
through Persian or guasi-Persian territory, and 
Russia, therefore, could not, of course, under- 
take such a movement without an understand- 
ing with the Government of the Shah. In the 
matter of supplies, also, food could not be pos- 
sibly obtained in the districts traversed by the 
Russian columns. Either provision caravans 
must follow the troops from the Caspian, which, 
along a line of 700 miles would entail enormous 
expense and risk, or grain must be supplied 
from Khorassan.” 


Lieutenant General Sir John M. Adye, 
a distinguished Artillery officer, wrote 
a year ago as follows :— 


‘A General Officer at Merv ordered to move 
southwards on Herat, and so on to Candahar 
and the Indus, might well feel in a condition of 
almost hopeless despair. In the first place, it 
would be absolutely incumbent on him to col- 
lect a very considerable force, duly provided 
with heavy artillery and munitions of all kinds, 
the mere concentration of which over such 
routes as have been described would occupy a 
long time and entail enormous cost. Looking 
back, he would be aware of the vast distances 
between himself and the nearest resources of 
the Empire—distances not merely to be mea- 
sured by the actual number of miles, although 
they are very great, but aggravated by the ac- 
cumulated obstacles of unhealthy foodless de- 
serts and unsafe communications. Neither from 
the north nor from the west could he hope at 
any time to receive reinforcements, except by 
smull detachments and at rare intervals; so 
that his very position, without moving at all, 
would be precarious and depressing. But it 
may be said that a General, while not neglect- 
ing his communications, should refrain from 
dwelling too much on dangers left behind, and 
should rather keep his eyes and his thoughts 
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constantly directed to the front. The out-look 
from Merv, however, and the prospects of a suc- 
cessful advance, are, perhaps, even less pro- 
mising than a retreat across the desert. From 
Merv to the Indus is, in round numbers, about 
1,000 miles; and although, in the vicinity of 
Herat and Candahar, a certain limited amount 
of supplies could be found, we know, from the 
accounts of Ferrier, Marsh, and others, that the 
only route lies through districts where rocky 
mountains and sandy wastes vie with each 
other for the mastery, and that the country, as 
a matter of course, is infested with marauding 
tribes. Our own experience is amply sufficient 
to enable us to realize the difficulties and dan- 
gers of a march of 1,000 miles through Af- 
ghanistan.” 

But it would be said that Russia, per- 
haps, would not wish to conquer, occupy, 
and annex Afghanistan, but would only 
be anxious to march through it, and to 
attack us through a friendly territory. 
Well, to do that she must have an army 
of at least 50,000 men, infidels in the 
eyes of the Afghans, who would have to 
occupy Herat, Ghazni, and Cabul, and 
then march against us. Many years ago 
that danger, which had always been re- 
garded as possible though somewhat 
problematical, was dwelt upon with 
great force and eloquence by one whom 
all admired and respected, the late Sir 
James Outram. The words which Sir 
James Outram used in 1854 were equally 
true now in regard to the position of 
any European troops marching from the 
westward against British India. Even 
assuming that such an army would meet 
witha friendly reception from the Afghans 
in the first instance, it was scarcely possi- 
ble that those amicable relations could be 
maintained long enough to afford it time 
to recover from the effects of the fatigue 
and privation which it had undergone 
in coming so far. Afghanistan produced 
little beyond what was necessary for the 
support of its own inhabitants, and the 
demands on such limited resources would 
inevitably soon create such a dearth in 
the land as must excite the irritation of 
the population against the cause of their 
distress. Sir James Outram went on to 
say— 

“And no efforts of their Chiefs could then 
restrain them from acting as hostilely towards 
those quondam friends as heretofore they did 
against the British Army. Ere Russian or 
Persian troops could reach Candahar or Cabul 
we certainly should have authentic knowledge 
of their approach. It would then be time 
enough to enter upon defensive preparations. 
It is scarcely possible that less than one season 
would be required by the enemy to recruit in 
Afghanistan ere descending the passes; but, 
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allowing that a shorter halt would suffice, there 
still would be ample time to concentrate suffi- 
cient forces at Shikarpore and Peshawur to meet 
the enemy when he debouches from the Bolan 
or Khyber.” 


Another danger, however, which might 
be apprehended was not an actual inva- 
sion, but possible intrigue. It had been 
said that a golden key opened most 
doors; and if Herat was the key to 
India, what was the kind of key that 
was proposed to be used a few years 
ago? That Persia should be provision- 
ally permitted to occupy Herat, under 
sufficient guarantees for her good ad- 
ministration of it, and for her adequate 
protection of British and Indian interests 
at that point, and with a special reser- 
vation of our right to occupy the place 
with British forces in certain eventuali- 
ties. If Persia temporarily occupied 
Herat, Russia would have a right to 
establish Consuls there. That proposal 
never went beyond preliminary stages. 
There was a dry point connected with 
this subject of Candahar to which the 
noble Earl never alluded in his speech— 
namely, the cost which a permanent oc- 
cupation of Candahar would entail. Sir 
Henry Norman, who was for many years 
chief Military Adviser to the Governor 
General in Council, estimated the cost 
of maintaining 20,000 or 22,000 men 
there at £1,400,000 a-year; while the 
expenses of barrack accommodation and 
of fortifying the town—both of which 
were considered absolutely essential by 
Lord Napier of Magdala— had been 
estimated by another authority, on the 
basis of providing accommodation for 
10,000 men, at £1,609,180, the interest 
of which sum would have to be added 
to the annual expenditure. The Secre- 
tary of State did his duty in producing 
the best materials he could for the for- 
mation of an opinion on the question 
of retaining or abandoning Candahar. 
Fifteen authorities were given, seven of 
which were in favour of the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and seven 
in favour of the views taken by the noble 
Earl opposite. The other authority was 
Sir Donald Stewart, who had thought 
fit to change his opinion. The Memo- 
randum of the noble Earl opposite on 
this subject was a most masterly pro- 
duction. The noble Earl entered fully 
into the subject. He said, though we 
could never allow Candahar to fall into 
the hands of a rival Power for political, 
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and especially for military, considera- 
tions, yet he did not think that a per- 
manent occupation of Candahar by us 
would actually strengthen our power. 
He further said that to occupy Candahar 
permanently would entail a large mili- 
tary expenditure ; but he anticipated no 
necessity for such permanent occupation 
unless we found ourselves in a great 
war with Afghanistan; but that we 
might reasonably hope to avoid. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson believed the Afghans 
would offer the most determined opposi- 
tion to the interference of Europeans in 
their domestic affairs. Upon the ques- 
tion of extra pay to the Native troops, a 
contingency which Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala very frankly said might become 
necessary, General Rennell Taylor, a 
distinguished officer, and one who knew 
India and Indian troops very well, said— 

“The Candahar duty would be unpopular 

with the Native soldiery after the novelty had 
worn off; and as regards Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala’s remedy of raising their pay, this is a 
door which, if once opened, it is not so easy to 
close again. Men who have been for some time 
on high pay do not fancy having it cut down 
when they return to the Provinces. After a 
time we might get tired of giving enhanced pay 
in what we might consider to have become a 
prosperous and pleasant city; and then if we 
proposed cutting down the pay of the soldiery 
to the original scale, an old and ominous 
struggle between the Government and its Na- 
tive soldiery might be revived.” 
The proposal to give increased pay to 
Native soldiers was, therefore, one the 
propriety of which was open to ques- 
tion. Sir Garnet Wolseley, of Asiatic 
and African fame, had said that to 
occupy a point so far removed from the 
Frontier would involve us in very serious 
financial burdens, and that no Afghan 
army could ever prevent an English 
army marching from Quetta toCandahar. 
Sir Frederick Roberts, while advocating 
the retention of Candahar, said that 
‘our presence there must be little felt,” 
and went on to say— 

“Tt may not be very flattering to our amour 
propre; but I feel sure I am right when I say 
that the less the Afghans see of us the less they 
will dislike us. Should Russia in future years 
attempt to conquer Afghanistan, or invade India 
through it, we should have a better chance of 
attaching the Afghans to our interest if we avoid 
all interference with them in the meantime. 
The military occupation of Candahar is, as I 
have before stated, of vital importance; even 
there we should make our presence but little 
felt, merely controlling the foreign policy of the 
ruler of that province.”’—[ Afghanistan (1881), 
No. 1, par. 35. p. 71.] 
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If we retained Candahar permanently 
we should have also to permanently 
annex an adjoining territory half the 
size of England and Wales; we should 
have to take Ghazni and Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai to the east, Furrah, Girishk, 
and Herat to the west. Lord Harting- 
ton, in his despatch of the 11th of No- 
vember, 1880, said— 


Resolution. 


‘«But they cannot believe that the measure 
which is now advocated would really satisfy the 
demands of those who propose it. They are 
inclined rather to believe that it would only be 
the first step towards still more extensive enter- 
prize. Inthe despatch of your Predecessor’s 
Government of the 7th of July, 1879, they said, 
in discussing the question of the retention of 
Candahar—‘ The local experience recently ac- 
quired by our expedition into Western Afghan- 
istan has fully confirmed our previous impres- 
sion that the strategic value of Candahar exists 
only in connection with a system of frontier 
defence much more extensive than any we now 
require or have ever contemplated.’ Whether 
this be an accurate statement of the strategic 
value of Candahar or not, it cannot, I think, be 
doubted that its acquisition as a permanent 
military post would quickly be followed by fresh 
apprehensions as to its security, and further de- 
mands for the completion of a system of defence 
of which it would be represented to constitute 
only a part.” 


Thus, whether looking at the question 
of the retention of Candahar from a 
political, a military, a commercial, or a 
moral point of view, he should say that 
there was a strong balance of opinion 
against that step being taken. ‘The 
military opinions were divided, the com- 
mercial advantages were doubtful, the 
political objections were serious, and 
the financial embarrassments were pro- 
bable. It had been said that the reso- 
lution of the Government had been 
taken hastily; but the despatches of 
Lord Hartington disproved that asser- 
tion. On the 21st of May last, his first 
despatch indicated this line of policy, 
without giving an actual pledge with 
regard to it, and on the 11th of Novem- 
ber the neble Lord stated his final de- 
cision on the subject. That decision 
might be erroneous, but it was not am- 
biguous ; it was the result of a careful 
study of the question and of the opinions 
of those who in a civil and a military 
capacity could throw light upon an in- 
tricate question. In recommending this 
policy for adoption by the Government 
of India the Government were acting in 
the spirit of those noble and weighty 
words which were addressed to the 
people of India by Her Majesty in the 
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Royal Proclamation of November 1, 
1858— 

‘‘ We desire no extension of our present ter- 
ritorial possessions, and while we will permit no 
aggression upon our dominions or our rights to 
be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction 
no encroachment on those of others.” 


He hoped that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would pursue the line of policy so 
indicated constantly and persistently, 
and that they would be enabled, by the 
blessing of Providence, to do that which 
every noble Lord in that House, of 
whatever side in politics, must have at 
heart—namely, to secure the prosperity, 
the security, and contentment of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Empire. 

Lorp WAVENEY, who had placed 
Notice of an Amendment on the Paper 
to add at the end of the Motion the 
following words :— 

‘*That Commissioners be appointed to con- 
sider and report on the most suitable form of 
administration for Candahar and its depen- 
dencies, whether as a Crown Colony, as a 
portion of the Presidency of Bombay, or as 
attached to the Government of the Punjaub,” 


said, that as one who had taken an early 
interest in this subject, he desired to be 
allowed to record his testimony in favour 
of the retention of Candahar. In his 
opinion, the debate admitted of being 
carried on on a wider basis than that on 
which it had been placed hitherto, and 
that some permanent system of policy 
should be discussed. The reason for the 
fact that, in this respect, we were without 
a policy was not far to seek. After the 
conquest and occupation of the Punjaub, 
the idea of an Afghan policy sprung up, 
and was maintained as part of our Indian 
system. It seemed to him at the time— 
and he had not since altered his opinion 
—that for the first time in the history of 
India we were desirous to devolve upon 
others duties which were our own—we 
desired to erect a barrier between the 
forces of Central Asia and our Indian 
Government; in other words, to adopt a 
policy which had never been pursued 
down to that time. He, for one, wished 
to see adopted a policy which did not 
restupon any foreign buttress—he wished 
to see a policy devised which should de- 
termine our course of action in Central 
Asia—particularly at this moment, when 
Central Asia was about to be annihilated, 
in a political sense, by the approximation 
of the Russian and the Indian Frontier. 
Whatever Her Majesty’s Government 
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might decide ultimately as to the aban- 
donment of Candahar—and he did not 
think they could themselves state with 
precision the course they meant to take 
—he hoped that a policy would be 
adopted which would suffice for many 
years to come. Masterly inactivity was 
desirable if it meant an attitude of 
watchful repose; but if it meant mere 
indifference as to consequences it was a 
policy much to be deplored. It did not 
seem to be generally understood that the 
city and territory of Candahar were ad- 
mirably suited for incorporation with our 
Indian resources, and could be made 
practically impregnable when occupied 
by forces under British rule. What he 
wished particularly to see was the adop- 
tion of a policy which should put an end 
to the miserable suspicions which were 
as bad in their effects as small wars; 
and he believed such a policy would be 
perfectly easy, without involving any 
considerable additional cost in the main- 
tenance of our Indian Army. With re- 
gard to the great question of commerce, 
he would quote the informed opinion of 
the late Sir William Merewether, who 
said— 

“Tn a commercial point of view the security 
given to trade by a strong government at Can- 
dahar cannot be otherwise than most advanta- 
geous to the Afghans as well as to ourselves, 
and should have full consideration. It will in- 
sure that trade safe and speedy transit to and 
from our seaports, . . ... while the exports... 
will proportionally increase.” —[Afghanistan, 
(1881), No. 2, p. 57.] 

A report from a Cavalry officer, dated 
October 17, 1880, said— 

‘* We have moved to the rich country to the 
south of Candahar. I cannot exaggerate the 
wealth and richness of this country. Anything 
will grow init. The soil yields rich crops of 
wheat year after year. Many parts of it could 
be turned into wine-producing vineyards. The 
grapes are simply magnificent, and only a fourth 
of the land available is now cultivated.” 

All, in fact, that was required for the 
increased prosperity of Candshar was 
increased security. What he suggested 
by the Amendment he had placed on the 
Paper was that the Ministry should in- 
form themselves of the best form of 
government for Candahar under the 
protection of the British Crown. He 
preferred to constitute it into a Crown 
Colony rather than underthe Government 
of the Punjaub or of the Presidency of 
Bombay. The completion of the railway 
would place it within six weeks of Wool- 
wich for defence, and of Liverpool for 
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commerce. They were now at Candahar, 
and, in the words of the great soldier 
who had made Italy what it is—‘‘ We 
are here—here we will remain; we are 
at Rome—at Rome we are determined to 
abide.” 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD was painfully 
aware that the military opinions he held 
on the subject under discussion were not 
in accordance with those generally held 
on that side of their Lordships’ House, 
and ran counter to the opinion of many 
distinguished officers of the Army to 
which he had the honour to belong. He 
did not, however, come to the considera- 
tion of the question simply by examining 
maps and reading official Correspond- 
ence. Out of a service extending over 
37 years he had been 16 years in India; 
and he had, in company with Sir William 
Mansfield (the late Lord Sandhurst) tra- 
velled over the whole of the Western 
Frontier of that country, had visited the 
border station of Jacobabad, and had 
ridden over a good part of the desert in 
whichitwassituated. Hisopinion had been 
formed not without considerable anxiety, 
opposed as it was to opinions which must 
carry great weight; but he was satisfied 
that any permanent occupation of Can- 
dahar, or of any portion ot Afghanistan, 
would place our garrison there in an 
entirely false military position. He was 
anxious, however, that it should be un- 
derstood that he did not express any 
opinion as to whether it was advisable 
to evacuate immediately that important 
position. The length of the communi- 
cations which a Russian force would 
have to keep up in any advance which 
they might make to the Indian Frontier 
would be a very difficult and a very 
serious obstacle to their reaching the 
Indus. It was a very difficult matter to 
conduct operations successfully when an 
army was divided by a long distance 
from the base of its supplies. He had 
himself fully realized that difficulty in the 
course of the Abyssinian War. It was 
quite clear to him that if Russia chose, 
looking at her present advanced position 
—her line of advance being probably 
through Merv—she could occupy Herat 
at any moment. Should she do so, how- 
ever, she would be on the horns of a di- 
lemma, because she could not feed her 
army through the long line of desert, 
but would require to do so by the shorter 
and more favourable line through Per- 
sian territory, her real base being the 
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Caspian Sea. In order, therefore, to 
obtain necessary supplies she would 
have either to make an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive with Persia, in 
which case the Afghans would become 
her enemies, or to take by force the line 
of communication in Persian territory, 
in which case the Persians would be 
her enemies. Herat was spoken of as 
the key of India; but Herat was miles 
from the Indus—the only door by which 
an enemy could enter India. The pos- 
session of Herat, it was true, might 
open the door to the possession of Can- 
dahar, and the possession of Candahar 
might open the way to the Indus. But 
if the Russians should even arrive at the 
Indus it did not follow that they would 
get any further. The occupation of Can- 
dahar would not prevent Russia from 
occupying Herat ; nor was it certain that 
Russia, if she should take Herat, would 
advance through Candahar. Some autho- 
rities believed that they would advance 
by Cabul and the Khyber. Supposing 
that the Russians should determine to 
advance from the Oxus by the direct 
route to Cabul, what advantage would 
it be to India to have a garrison occu- 
pying Candahar? Sir Donald Stewart 
and Sir Frederick Roberts had both 
marched with a force along the road 
between Candahar and Cabul. But when 
they did so, they had a harbour of refuge 
at the end of their march occupied by 
our troops. No General, however, oc- 
cupying that place would venture to 
march vid Ghuzni, which would be in the 
enemy’s hands, to Cabul in order to drive 
the Russians out of it, unless he was sup- 
ported by another army coming through 
the Khyber; and, even under those cir- 
cumstances, it would be very doubtful if 
either force could be properly supplied 
with all that an army, advancing on so 
serious an undertaking, would require. 
Therefore, Candahar, in the event of 
an advance on India through Cabul 
and the Khyber, would be of no real 
advantage. It would, in fact, be disad- 
vantageous, as a large number of troops 
would have to remain there and could 
not be withdrawn. Turning his atten- 
tion to the question of a Russian ad- 
vance through Herat and Candahar— 
what steps, he asked, ought to be taken 
in such an event? Ought our forces to 
meet the enemy half way between Herat 
and Candahar, or ought they to await 
the attack in the neighbourhood of the 
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latter place? Suppose the Russians 
were in possession of any portion of 
Afghan territory—suppose they occu- 
pied Herat—they would still be 400 
miles from Candahar; and it would be 
a serious consideration for an army to 
cross such a country as that 400 miles— 
a country scantily provided with food 
and water, in traversing which an 
army would have to carry its supplies 
with it forwarded from enormous dis- 
tances. Suppose them arrived at Can- 
dahar, how far were they from India? 
Still 400 miles of more difficult country. 
There was an impression abroad that our 
Western Frontier was a weak one. He 
was of opinion, however, that it was an 
extraordinarily strong one. The line 
of the Indus was our natural boundary 
line. A river was said to be a bad fron- 
tier to defend; but that only applied 
when the river could be crossed at 
several different points. But there was 
only one point where an army, debouch- 
ing from the Bolan Pass, could cross 
the Indus, and when they had crossed it 
they would still have some 250 miles of 
almost desert country to march through 
before reaching the Sutlej, a broad and 
difficult river to cross. Even before 
crossing the Indus their supplies would 
have to be carried over 400 miles of 
wild and desolate country. Those diffi- 
culties would apply even if Russia occu- 
pied the whole of Afghanistan. He felt 
sure that the danger to India was not 
from without, but from within. So long 
as our subject-population in the country 
were contented, and so long as our 
troops were well-seasoned and disci- 
plined, we might look without anxiety 
upon the advance of Russia. But he 
would give one note of warning. The 
safety of India depended upon the 
loyalty of the people and the trust- 
worthiness of our Sepoy Army. He 
trusted, therefore, that in any re-orga- 
nization changes which might be made. 
the caste prejudices and old traditions of 
the Native Army would not in any way 
be ignored. Any attempt to introduce 
changes distasteful to the Native portion 
of our Army in India might have the 
most serious results; and we might sud- 
denly find, when looking to it for sup- 
port, that we had been trusting to a 
broken reed. 

Lorp SANDHURST said, he owed an 
apology for addressing their Lordships 
on a subject of such importance, and he 
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should not have ventured to do so: but 
that he had in his possession memoranda 
of his father, who had been Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces in India during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence. The 
late Lord Sandhurst had said— 


‘*T can conceive no greater political mistake 
than that which would unite the whole popu- 
lation of Afghanistan in the most open hostility 
against us, which would compel us to meet that 
hostility on ground most favourable to our op- 
ponents, and with a great waste of our resources, 
I believe that, putting the case hypothetically, 
if Russia and England must contend for su- 
premacy in Asia, that party will enter into the 
struggle with greater advantage which shall 
have abstained from forestalling events by the 
annexation of Afghanistan.” 


That view was corroborated by the late 
Lord Lawrence, who said— 
‘‘The Afghan will bear poverty and inse- 


curity of life; but he will not tolerate foreign 
rule.”’ 


The Papers, written in 1867, were ac- 
companied by Minutes by Sir Henry 
Norman and others now surviving, who, 
by Minutes issued lately, stated their 
opinions to be unaltered. Although 
a large garrison at Candahar might 
give security and promote trade, he 
believed that the Hindoo traders in 
no way represented the feelings of the 
people of that country. The late Lord 
Lawrence said that the Afghans would 
not tolerate foreign rule, and he believed 
that British influence was synonymous 
with Afghan hatred, and it followed that 
by withdrawing from Candahar we 
should no longer be acting as Russia’s 
catspaw in incensing the Afghans against 
ourselves. His father had expressed the 
following opinion :— 

“Tt may be said that the alarm testified with 
regard to Russia as affecting British interest in 
India is more unreasonable than anything that 
is possible to describe. As a military and political 
Power we have absolutely nothing to fear from 
Russia, whether she stop at her present limits, 
or spread her power even to our own borders. 
A great mischief is done by those who, from 
whatever cause, occupy themselves with preach- 
ing the falsehood of our weakness in India. We 
are simply invincible in that country, provided 
only we are true to ourselves. I take my stand 
upon this—that we must at times use influence 
and enforce results; though it is my conviction 
that we have reached the proper limits of terri- 
torial development. I have ever been the un- 
compromising opponent to British aggression in 
the Kingdom of Cabul in opposition to Russian 
advance in Central Asia.”’ 


As to Russia’s position at present he 
might remark that she had no strength, 
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An army of mobility required ‘supplies, 
ease of transport, water, and good roads. 
Russia had none of these things. She was 
1,000 miles from us, and the further she 
advanced the more her difficulties would 
increase ; and if we, by going to Canda- 
har, met her half way, we should incense 
the inhabitants of that country against 
ourselves, which would materially facili- 
tate the progress of Russia. The people 
through whose country she would have 
to pass were of the most fanatical de- 
scription, and we had no reason to sup- 
pose that they would have any greater 
affection for the Russians than for our- 
selves. By withdrawing to our own 
Frontier we should force Russia to 
lengthen her lines of communication, 
and thus to weaken them. The advan- 
tage of withdrawing to our own Frontier 
was obvious. When General Primrose 
met with that disaster at Maiwand, all 
our communications were attacked, and 
the shock was felt as far as our Frontier. 
With Russia advancing and the tribes 
hostile to us we should labour under the 
greatest disadvantages in that respect ; 
whereas, being strong in our compact 
position on our own Frontier, we could 
await Russia backed by the wealth and 
resources of India. As to the internal 
effect which the occupation of Candahar 
would have, let him give their Lordships 
another extract from the authority he 
had already quoted— 


“Supposing that, for the reasons we are de- 
bating, we had been obliged to send forward a 
large force, say two-thirds of the Bengal Army. 
Consequently, it might be that the whole re. 
sources were divided by the mountains from 
India, and that all our communications might 
be in extreme jeopardy. : It isa great 
mistake to look upon India as a solid base of 
operations, Whence to pour 100;000 men, as we 
should do from England in a case of emergency, 
trusting to the people to redeem the Government 
from difficulties.” 

India was not our native country—we 
were aliens there; and even if it were 
possible to draw 100,400 men from that 
country it was doubtful whether we 
should have right on our side. He be- 
lieved that the Native Army was in a 
very efficient state; but it was an un- 
doubted fact that this foreign service 
was most distasteful to it. Recruiting 
had almost come to astandstill, not only 
in the Punjaub, but also in Madras. It 
was said that the Natives had no 
patriotic feelings ; but they must be en- 
dowed with a certain modicum of com- 
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mon sense, and they would not relish 
service beyond the Frontier, if they could 
possibly avoid it; and our military sys- 
tem being based on the voluntary prin- 
ciple, the number of our recruits must 
diminish. The public should search 
in the proper channels for information, 
instead of being the victims of irrespon- 
sible lecturers and travellers. Lord 
Lawrence, almost to the last day of his 
life, advocated the policy of non-inter- 
ference to which he was always so true, 
He was unable to discover that Sir 
Henry Norman and other eminent men 
at the India Office at this moment had 
changed their minds on that subject; 
neither had the noble Earl the Viceroy 
of India (the Earl of Northbrook), who 
preceded the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Lytton) changed his; and there- 
fore he felt perfectly convinced that had 
the late Lord Sandhurst been still alive, 
he would have given his most cordial 
support to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the withdrawal from 
Candahar. In conclusion, he must 
strongly oppose the Motion of the noble 
Earl opposite. 

THe Eart or DONOUGHMORE 
said, it was with considerable diffidence 
that he ventured to offer a few remarks 
to their Lordships upon the large and 
very important subject now before them, 
in the form of the Motion of his noble 
Friend the noble Earl and the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Waveney). Apart from its importance, 
the subject appeared to him to be one 
which adapted itself most naturally to 
the calm and critical temper which it 
was the custom of that House to exercise 
in its deliberations. Whatever might 
be the views of noble Lords individually 
upon the policy of annexation generally, 
he did not think there were any Mem- 
bers of the House who belonged to that 
particular school of politicians who might 
be termed the ‘‘ Take nothing and give 
up everything school’’—those who would 
set aside and ignore as unworthy of con- 
sideration the most vital interests of the 
Empire, and who based their proposed 
course of action upon grounds more or 
less sentimental or vague, or upon con- 
siderations purely financial, without cal- 
culating whether the expense incurred 
would be justified by results obtained 
or advantages gained. Therefore, in 
that House, at least, it was possible to 
approach that question of the retention 
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of Candahar distinctly on its merits. 
They were all equally interested, no 
matter on what side of the House they 
sat, in the preservation and integrity of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions in India. The 
point at issue between them was the 
means by which that was to be secured ; 
and he should therefore endeavour to 
avoid saying anything of an acrimonious 
character or in the nature of Partizan 
criticism. If the question had assumed 
a Party character, it appeared to him 
very much to be regretted. It was 
distinctly an Imperial question, and 
the result of the ultimate action of the 
Government would be to determine whe- 
ther or not a decisive step should be 
taken to secure us, once and for all, 
against the possible occurrence—in his 
opinion, the not very remote occurrence 
—of a great national catastrophe. He 
was not going to discuss the advantages 
of Candahar as a military position. That 
was incontestable, and he fancied was 
not disputed. It had been recognized 
as the key of India from the time of 
Jenghis Khan downwards; and suppose 
we were to evacuate Candahar now the 
necessity for its re-occupation at some 
future time was inevitable, whatever 
might be our ability at that future 
time to enforce that necessity. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arose in two forms—whe- 
ther this was the moment for us to choose 
for occupation, and whether, in the event 
of our deciding that it was not, we 
should not find ourselves in a posi- 
tion of great disadvantage, and perhaps 
worse, when the necessity of reversing 
that decision was forced upon us? Now, 
with regard to the first point, he begged 
their Lordships to consider what the 
policy of successive Viceroys was with 
regard to Afghanistan previous to the 
accession of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) to the Seals of 
the India Office in 1874. It had been 
variously described. The noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Argyll) was of 
opinion, he believed, that it was a 
policy of absolute non-interference, and 
he cited in support of that contention 
the entire agreement which existed be- 
tween himself and the late Lord Mayo 
during their official connection. It would 
appear to be argued from this that 
had his (the Earl of Donoughmore’s) 
lamented Relative been alive now he 
would have still adhered to that policy 
of non-interference. But what was 
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the state of the case in 1869? There 
was ample evidence in the Papers to 
show that at that time there was no 
disinclination on the part of the Ameer 
to admit English Agents to certain towns 
in his territory, always excepting Cabul 
itself; and that evidence was confirmed 
by a note of Colonel Barnes, written in 
1877, in which he states— 


“T can fully corroborate all that Captain 
Grey and Dr. Bellew say as to the willingness 
of the Ameer at Umballa to consider the subject 
of British agencies in Afghanistan, had he re- 
ceived encouragement to enter officially into the 
subject, and had hisexpectations of being granted 
a new Treaty been responded to.”’ 


But in that case it was the Viceroy who 
was the unwilling party. There was no 
object at that time, and in the then 
condition of affairs in Central Asia, in 
going further than he did. Lord Mayo’s 
object at that time was to establish an 
intermediate policy, which should be 
capable of further development should 
necessity arise—a necessity which he 
(the Earl of Donoughmore) believed he 
certainly contemplated, and which,if he 
had lived till now, he ventured to think, 
he would have admitted to have arrived. 
And, apropos of that, he had read with 
some care the voluminous Papers upon 
this subject, and there was one point 
that had struck him particularly. Lord 
Mayo met with his death before the 
Khanate of Khiva fell into the hands of 
the Russians; but he was alive at the 
time of the establishment of the Rus- 
sian stations at Krasnovodsk and Kizil 
on the Caspian. In fact, these stations 
were established avery few months after 
the Conferences at Umballa. Well, the 
subsequent events and the utterances of 
Russian diplomatists in the matter of 
Khiva were well known to their Lord- 
ships; but if we looked through the 
published Papers we did not find a 
single representation to the Home Go- 
vernment from Lord Mayo as to this 
matter. In fact, after the despatches of 
the Conferences of 1869, we had nothing 
more to do with Lord Mayo’s Vice- 
royalty, but pass at once to that of the 
noble Earl opposite. Now, he could not 
help thinking that there must be some 
slight omission in this matter—and, at 
all events, it would be very advantageous 
to know what Lord Mayo’s feelings 
were upon this question—and he sin- 
cerely hoped that some noble Lord 
either at present or lately connected 
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with the India Office would be able to, ger which now threatened us face to 
enlighten them on the subject. Well, | face. After Lord Mayo came the noble 
Lord Mayo’s was an intermediate policy, | Earl opposite (the Earl of WNorth- 
and one capable of, and intended for, | brook), who succeeded to the policy 
future development; but it was, at the | | of his Predecessor, as Lord Mayo had 
same time, the continuation of the policy | to that of Lord Lawrence; but, un- 
of his Predecessor. Well, let them see fortunately, as he thought, thé Govern- 
whether they could find in the minds of ment did not consider, in spite of the 
the statesmen of the time any reason for | noble Earl’s representations, that the 
instituting ‘a policy capable of develop-| moment for the development of that 
ment.’’ And here he felt that he was) policy had arrived. He was not going 
getting upon more or less dangerous | | to enter into that question; but the fact 
ground. He was liable to be told that remained that in 1873 there was an op- 
it was inconvenient and embarrassing | portunity of putting our relations with 
to bring charges against a Power with | Afghanistan on such a footing as would 
which we were in relations of amity. | tend greatly to remove uneasiness on our 
Well, he would endeavour not to offend | part as to Russian progress in Asia. It 
in that respect. He had no desire to | was not, however, until the noble Mar- 
say anything ill-natured against Russia | quess came into Office that any attempt 
and the Russians. He had lived in the | was made to develop the policy of Lord 
midst of them for five months, and had | Lawrence and Lord Mayo. But then it 
always found them, socially, the most} was too late. The Ameer had already 
charming nation he ever came across— | been alienated, and the result had been 
which was probably the secret of their | the events of the last two years, and the 
constant and invariable diplomatic suc- | position in which we were at this moment. 
cesses. But, at the same time, he could | And this was that position. Instead of 
not help remembering — what some|a friendly Ruler and a friendly people, 
people appeared not to have learnt, or| whom we might have secured in 1873, 
to have forgotten—that we had to deal| we had a country disorganized by a re- 
with a Power who had already, in the| cent war, with a Ruler who professed 
steady pursuit of an hereditary policy, | himself our friend, but whom we knew 
threatened India by active measures, | to have been for years a refugee in Rus- 
and did so now by her position on the| sian territory, and subject to Russian in- 
Frontiers. What did Lord Clarendon | fluences; we had a neighbour on our 
say in 1869? He foresaw, as long ago} Western flank upon whom we could not 
as then, what had been a most impor-| count, but upon whom our possible ad- 
tant factor, as he (the Earl of Donough- | versariescan. We have those possible ad- 
more) could say from practical expe-| versaries in such positions as to com- 
rience elsewhere, in the Russian ad-| mand practically all the high roads into 
vance in Central Asia. The noble Earl; Afghanistan. The road was open to 
then read a portion of Lord Clarendon’s| them, should they ever choose to move, 
despatch. Then followed the negotia-| or should circumstances similar to 1878 
tions about the neutral zone, resulting| recur. We hold at this moment the key 
in declarations from Russia as to non-in-| of India. The question for their Lord- 
terference with Afghanistan, the boun-| ships and the country was, would they 
daries of which principally were finally | retain it? Remember that the danger 
settled in 1873. But where were the| was not only external, but internal as 
Russians in Central Asia all that time} well. The course we pursued was being 
—that was, in 1869? Why, they were} watched by every Native Prince, by 
not even at Krasnovodsk Bay—they did | | every intelligent and educated man in . 
not go there till December. It was true, India itself, and it was being watched 
that they held Samarcand, and practi-\equally in Europe. There had been few 
cally commanded Bokhara, and the} more valuable contributions to the lite- 
plains beyond it as far as the Oxus;;rature on this question than a letter 
but they did not threaten our Western | from Professor Vambéry—an impartial, 
Frontier as they did now. And yet the| uninterested observer, to the noble Earl, 
late Lord Clarendon—and, we may pre- | | published a few weeks ago. But we 
sume, the noble Earl w ho succeeded | were told there was an alternative 
him, as he subsequently carried out his | course. We could retire from Candahar, 
policy as regarded the Frontiers of Af-| and, when the necessity arose, we could 
ghanistan—were fully alive to the dan- | take the necessary steps for its re-occu- 


The Earl of Donoughmore 
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pation. It had been a favourite argu- 
ment with those who advocated a retro- 
grade movement at this moment, that it 
was only opposed by military opinion 
and upon military grounds. He could 
not quite agree with this. It appeared to 
him that there were very important poli- 
tical considerations to be noticed, more 
especially such as he had pointed out, and 
which would result from the impression 
roduced upon the Queen’s subjects in 
India by our action in the matter, what- 
ever it might be. There was, however, 
thisto be noticed as regarded the military 
aspect of the question, that while the 
great preponderance of opinion was at 
this moment in favour of the continued 
occupation of Candahar, two at least, if 
not more, of the most reliable authorities 
upon the question had only lately changed 
their opinions on the subject—he meant 
Lord Napier and Sir Donald Stewart ; 
and as regarded those who disagreed 
with their fellows in the Profession, the 
disagreement was, not upon military 
grounds, but for financial reasons. Those 
were the arguments of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and Sir Erskine Perry, who 
argued almost entirely upon the question 
of cost, and not upon reasons of military 
expediency. The question of cost was 
one into which he did not care to enter. 
It required a more advanced politician 
than he was to argue as to whether the 
Empire should be maintained at ‘too 
great a cost” or not. But the political 
question remained. He was convinced 
that the time was not very far distant 
when Candahar would be a necessity to 
us; and what they had to decide now 
was whether we should remain there 
now and endeavour to conciliate the 
population and accustom them to our 
rule, or whether, when the time came 
that we must advance, we should take 
the risk of doing so through a hostile 
country, with all the disorganization 
created by our present retirement behind 
our backs. Let their Lordships remem- 
ber the years it took to accustom the 
inhabitants of the Punjaub to English 
Sovereignty, and let them recollect the 
condition of popular feeling in India at 
this moment. He saw no reason why 
in a very few years the Candaharis, who 
were not Afghans by descent, should 
not be converted into as loyal subjects of 
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sidering what they had undergone from 
Cabuli Rulers in past times, it was not to 
be wondered at. -As regarded Indian 
opinion, it had been clearly expressed, 
and he would give it to their Lordships 
as he had heard it expressed by a dis- 
tinguished Indian ex-official the other 
day— 

“You know what we are; you are our 
masters, and your rule is the best we ever had; 
but you are still strangers, and if we saw other 
strangers coming from the north, making great 
promises, and having apparently through your 
negligence a great chance of success, we could 
not help ourselves. Many would flock to the 
stranger; some of them would set up for them- 
selves, but the effect upon you would be the 
same. You could not oppose Russia and re- 
conquer India at the same time. You would 
have togo. But if you hold such a position as 
would make an invasion from the north to our 
minds impossible, you would have no troubles 
in India. And Candahar would undoubtedly 
be such a position.” 


Before he sat down he should like to say 
one word as to the reality of what some 
people in this country looked upon as a 
bugbear. He meant the ultimate advance 
of Russia upon Afghanistan and the 
Indian Frontier. He was one of those 
people who did not share the views of 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Argyll) and those who agreed with him 
upon this subject, nor could he admit 
that the danger was in any way over- 
estimated. He did not find any fault 
with Russia, and perhaps if he were in 
the position that Russia was we should 
do very much the same. Now that the 
strain that existed between the two 
Governments in 1877 and 1878 was 
removed, he was quite willing to admit 
that we had more to fear for the moment 
from the danger Lord Clarendon foresaw 
than from anything else—the danger of 
independent action onthe part of Russian 
officials. Turning for a moment to the 
last Blue Book issued by. the India 
Office, it would be seen that it contained 
a Memorandum written by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, in which he went into the 
whole question and discussed alternative 
lines of policy. That Memorandum was 
written on the 25th of September last, 
and there was a postscript to it, which, 
perhaps, he might be permitted to read 
to their Lordships— 


‘*Tt may be only proper to notice that as I 





the Queen as the Sikhs were at this | 
moment. He believed them even to be | 


anxious for our government, and, con- | 
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am closing this Memorandum, intelligencearrives 
from Persia of the Russian Government having 
despatched Colonel Grodekoff with three officers 
to the Khorassan-Afghan frontier, laden with 
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presents, but charged with what is called an 
‘exclusively commercial mission.’ As Colonel 
Grodekoff knows nothing whatever of com- 
merce, but knows a good deal of Afghan politics, 
being the officer who very recently published a 
very interesting account of his journey from 
Samarcand by Sir-i-Pul and Mymeneh to Herat, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that his 
present mission is connected with the pending 
settlement of Western Afghanistan. Can it be 
prudent, then, to obliterate all traces of our 
Candahar occupation, and even cance] our means 
of acquiring information as to current events 
upon the frontier, just as Russia is showing 
signs of renewed activity in that direction, and 
the opportunity seems to be now offering for the 
realization of her long-cherished scheme of exert- 
ing a direct influence at Herat ?’’—[Afghanistan 
(1881) No. 2, pp. 65-6.] 

That paragraph was worthy of atten- 
tion, and should afford food for reflec- 
tion to those whose views at present 
were in favour of evacuating Candahar. 
He had only gone very slightly and 
very marginally into one or two points 
connected with this very large subject. 
He had attempted, as far as possible, to 
avoid controversy upon questions of past 
policy, and upon which much might be 
said. It appeared to him that the 
issues were so grave, the decision to be 
arrived at so important, that it was not 
a moment for Party recriminations or 
differences of opinion upon the past. 
He had said nothing—though much 
might be said about it—of that very 
ably and skilfully conducted diplomatic 
advance by General Kaufmann into the 
confidence of Shere Ali, conducted first 
by letters, then by messengers, and 
finally by Embassies. He had said no- 
thing of that extraordinary Correspon- 
dence which had lately been laid on the 
Table of the House, which showed what 
relations it was possible for the Russian 
Government to create with the Rulers of 
Afghanistan—relations which, unless 
we took steps to prevent it, it would be 
in its power to create again. He had 
one more proposition to place before the 
House. He did not desire to play the 
part of Cassandra; but he asked their 
Lordships to look abroad—to Africa, 
to Eastern Europe — and at home 
as well, and then to consider whether 
this was a moment to do anything to 
weaken our Indian Frontier. He did 
not think that it was; and holding that 
opinion, and believing that the time 
had at length arrived when it was neces- 
sary and expedient for us to hold the 
key of India, he should follow the noble 
Earl into the Lobby that night. 


The Earl of Donoughmore 
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Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 


| in a discussion of this importance I will 
| not waste your time with merely verbal 
criticism, but I wish to point out that 
there is something unusual in the word- 
ing of this Resolution. The noble Earl 
who moved it passed in his speech an 
uncompromising censure on the policy 
of the Government, but in the Resolu- 
tion I do not find a word of censure on 
that policy. The Resolution does not in 
way condemn it. What we are asked 
to affirm is merely this—That the justi- 
fication for the abandonment of Canda- 
har, be it what it may, is not to be 
found in a particular set of Parliamen- 
tary Papers. That is not a very im- 
portant conclusion, and I notice this 
point, because the very peculiar wording 
of the Resolution seems to imply a doubt 
on the part of those who framed it how 
far a Resolution framed in the spirit of 
the noble Earl’s speech would be ac- 
cepted by your Lordships. 

My Lords, no one, even of those who 
least agreedwith the substance of the noble 
Earl’s argument, could fail to recognize 
the singular ability and ingenuity with 
which he conducted his case. No one, 
further, can consider it strange that, 
having been absent from England when 
the debate on the Afghan War took 
place two years ago, he should take the 
earliest opportunity of vindicating his 
own share in that transaction in which 
he took so active and conspicuous a part. 
The noble Ear! laid great stress on the 
support which his policy had found 
among the Native population, and he 
assured us that he could take up hours in 
reading letters of approval which he had 
received from Natives. Well, Indians of 
all ranks and classes are very apt to be 
of opinion that what the Governor Gene- 
ral for the time being does is right ; but 
I think it would require a very large 
number of written communications from 
individuals to enable any man to say 
with confidence that he carried with him 
the support of even a small fraction of the 
enormous population of India. Among 
the witnesses whom he called was one in 
particular, the Khan of Khelat. Well, 
he is undoubtedly a very competent 
witness as far as knowledge of the sub- 
ject is concerned ; but I do not think the 
noble Earl or anyone else would consider 
him altogether an impartial witness on 
such a question as the holding of Can- 
dahar. 


Resolution. 
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It is not necessary for the considera- 
tion of the question actually before 
us to go into details as to past trans- 
actions, or to revive the controversy 
of two years ago on the policy of the 
Afghan War. That matter is settled 
and disposed of ; the country has decided 
upon it; whatever our personal opinion 
may be, the verdict of the jury has 
been pronounced, and argument comes 
too late. And, for my part, I am 
heartily glad that there is no need to go 
back upon it. The issue now before us 
is simply this—things being as they 
are, the war having taken place, having 
been successful in a military point of 
view, and Oabul having been aban- 
doned, is it or is it not wise to retain 
Candahar as a British possession? I 
must still further disencumber the de- 
bate, as far as I am concerned, of irre- 
levant or practically unimportant matter. 
If there are any persons who look upon 
this merely or mainly as a local ques- 
tion, affecting the local interests of the 
people of Candahar—if there are any to 
whom the mere fact that we have no 
right to Candahar except the right of 
conquest seems conclusive against our 
remaining—lI say, plainly, that I do not 
hold their view. We are bound in such 
a matter to weigh the various interests 
concerned, and to give to each its proper 
value; and, considering the enormous 
importance, not to England only, but to 
Asia, of keeping unbroken the peace of 
India, and considering the ruin and 
misery which would be caused by the 
disruption of our Indian Empire, I have 
no doubt that we should be justified in 
holding Candahar, with or without the 
consent of its people, if by letting it go 
we risked the security of India, and if 
by holding it we made India safe. My 
Lords, it is for the sake of India—it is 
for the sake of our power there, and all 
that itis implied in the continuance of 
that power, that 1 come to the opposite 
conclusion from that which is embodied 
in the Resolution of the noble Earl. 
Only this I will add—that the question 
is not merely a military one, in which 
case I should leave it to soldiers, or one 
merely diplomatic, or merely financial, 
but it involves considerations of war, 
diplomacy, and of finance; and that all 
these together, not any one of them 
separately, must be the basis of the 
judgment which you form. My Lords, 
let me first take that which is the 
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simplest and easiest to deal with—the 
consideration of expense. Is the Indian 
Revenue in a position in which we can 
afford to incur any outlay not absolutely 
necessary? I may be an “alarmist,” 
though I hope that that is not my habit ; 
but 1 confess I have looked for many 
years past with considerable apprehen- 
sion at the position and at the prospects 
of Indian finance. I will keep clear of 
details, but look generally at the situa- 
tion. You have, in the first place, an 
Income which is barely kept equal to the 
Expenditure by keeping down public 
works, or by charging to capital many of 
those public works which are absolutely 
necessary. You have a Debt — not 
heavy, indeed, in itself, not heavy in re- 
gard to the numbers of the population 
on whom it falls, but which is heavy in 
proportion to their wealth, and which is 
felt as a double burden, because nearly 
the whole of the interest goes out of the 
country, and is not returned to it. You 
have a further drain, inevitable but 
burdensome, to supply the salaries and 
pensions of civil and military officials, 
and a good deal of that also, probably 
the greater part—is sent to Europe, and 
does not return. You draw £8,000,000 
a-year from the most uncertain and pre- 
carious of all conceivable sources of 
revenue — the opium monopoly. The 
Chinese Government might cut off that 
source of supply, as it were, by merely 
holding up its hand; they have only to 
licence opium growing at home, and a 
large part, at least, of your £8,000,000 
vanishes at once. You have a Revenue 
not absolutely inelastic, as it has some- 
times been called, but which is not to be 
compared in regard to expansion with 
what we see at home. More than that, 
my Lords, you have a difficulty and a 
danger before you compared to which, 
in my mind, the risk caused by foreign 
intrigues is utterly insignificant. You 
have a population living on the simplest 
food, without trade or manufactures, 
which will not migrate, and which con- 
tinues to increase. In old times the 
population of Bengal was kept down by 
wars, by famine, and by pestilence. We 
have put an end to internal wars, we do 
what we can to mitigate the pressure of 
famine and to prevent pestilence, and 
what is the result? Dr. Hunter, the 
able statistician employed by Govern- 
ment, tells you what is the state of the 
case. You are threatened with a 
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pressure of population 
means of subsistence such as the world 
has never seen before. I only touch 
upon that subject. This is not a time 
to go into it; but I think you will find 
that those who have most deeply studied 
the economical situation of India are 
generally those who take the least san- 
guine view, and who feel the deepest 
anxiety as to its economic future. But, 
my Lords, we need not look so far for- 
ward. Take India as it is at the present 
time. Can you safely increase the taxa- 
tion to any appreciable extent? I do 
not believe you can. I believe you are 
now very near the point at which in- 
creased taxes do not bring an increased 
Revenue; and in any case, suppose it 
possible to raise more than we do, is 
the risk of creating internal discontent 
nothing? If what we fear is not so 
much invasion as disaffection excited 
from without; if the risk which we are 
so anxious to avert is the risk of internal 
insurrection, surely, my Lords, it is more 
important to make sure that the ma- 
terials for a conflagration do not exist 
than to take extraordinary and costly 
precautions against a spark or two find- 
ing its way in. If you have a people 
ready and ripe for revolt the occasion 
will come some day. If they are on 
the whole contented, incitements to 
insurrection will do little mischief. 
When, therefore, I am told of the 
danger of foreign intrigue in India, I 
do not meet the argument by the as- 
surance that India is in no danger— 
I wish I could think so—but what I say 
is, that you have to choose between in- 
curring one risk or another, and that 
the risk which arises from crushing down 
a people with taxes is tenfold greater 
than that of leaving a vulnerable—if it 
be a vulnerable—point on your Frontier. 
But then I may be told that England— 
the English Exchequer—will bear part 
of the burden. It will be quite time 
enough to discuss that hypothesis when 
it is shown that English constituencies, 
chiefly composed of working men and 
poor men, are willing to increase their 
burdens for any such purposes. I do 
not believe they would agree to it; and 
if under any impulse they did so, still 
you would have no security for the ar- 
rangement lasting. We have seen 
enough in the last few years of the 
rapid fluctuations of public feeling in 
matters of this kind; and if, for the first 
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time, India were made a direct burden 
on the English taxpayer, I am afraid you 
would create a state of opinion at home 
far more dangerous for the maintenance 
of the Empire than any which now 
exists. Nor, my Lords, is it possible to 
argue with those persons who contend 
that the revenue derived from the Can- 
dahar district would appreciably lessen 
the cost of holding it. You will sooner 
get honey out of a wasp’s nest than you 
will draw taxation from an Afghan pro- 
vince. I see in the last Blue Book, that 
Shere Ali is reported to have said— 

‘‘T am not afraid of your annexing Afghan- 
istan, because it yields only £1,000,000 revenue, 
and it would cost you £10,000,000 to keep it.” 
I recollect hearing some saying of tbe 
same kind ascribed to Dost Mahomed 
many years ago. Whoever said it, the 
estimate is just ; and what holds good of 
a whole holds good equally of a part. 
Stones and armed men are the produce 
of the Afghan country, and you will find 
no other. But, my Lords, putting the 
financial part of the question aside, in 
what sense is the occupation of Canda- 
har intended to be a safeguard? What 
is it that you are afraid of? Is it in- 
vasion, or is it diplomacy? My Lords, 
if India is to be invaded from the Rus- 
sian Dominions one thing is certain—the 
invading force must first occupy and 
hold for a considerable time a large 
portion of intervening Afghan territory. 
Do you think the Afghan nation will 
submit willingly or tamely to an occu- 
pation of their country? Do you sup- 
pose that the presence of Russian 
troops in their towns and villages, for 
however short a time, will be acceptable 
or even tolerable? Why, we know 
enough of Afghan character to be aware 
that one of their most marked character- 
istics is an intense love of independence 
and consequent jealousy and hatred of 
any foreigner who meddles with them. 
With a people such as they are, fana- 
tical, suspicious, intolerant of strangers, 
no prospect of distant advantages would 
ever compensate for the domination of 
their country by a Russian force. If 
Russian troops were to enter the country 
on their way to India, I daresay it might 
be a wise step, in a military point of 
view, to occupy Candahar. I grant you 
that. But in such circumstances as I 
have supposed, would you require to go 
there as anenemy? No; you would be 
received as a liberator and as an ally. 
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The foreign Power, whoever it may be, 
who is actually holding Afghan soil will 
be more detested by the Afghans than 
any other Power for the time being. If 
we are occupying Afghanistan, the Af- 
ghan Chiefs, whoever they may be, will 
intrigue with Russia. If Russia is hold- 
ing Afghan territory, they will throw 
themselves into our arms. Given a na- 
tion and a Government which only wants 
to be left alone, which is comparatively 
weak, between two great Empires and al- 
most equally afraid of both, it is that Em- 
pire of the two which shows the least wish 
to intrude upon or control them which 
will be looked upon as a protector and 
friend. And even if it were otherwise— 
if necessity compelled you again to ad- 
vance on Candahar against the will of 
the Natives—is that a matter of extra- 
ordinary difficulty? We have had, un- 
luckily, a good deal of experience of 
fighting in Afghanistan. Where have 
we met any serious resistance? The 
difficulty has been—what it always is in 
a turbulent and half-civilized country— 
to maintain communications and to get 
supplies up to the front. No Asiatic for- 
tress has held out in recent times even 
for a few days against European ar- 
tillery. Putting matters at the very 
worst, therefore—supposing a foreign 
Army to have entered, or to be entering 
Afghanistan—supposing that under that 
state of things the Afghans refused to 
call in help from us—supposing that we 
considered it a military necessity to re- 
occupy Candahar, can you not take it 
when you want it without holding it per- 
manently in a time of peace? Is it worth 
while to incur the cost even of £1,000,000 
a-year—probably of a great deal more 
- to hold for 20 or 30 years a posi- 
tion, which would be only an embarrass- 
ment and an encumbrance to you in time 
of peace, on the bare chance that if you 
are attacked in one particular manner or 
by one particular enemy you may pos- 
sibly find it useful as an gutpost? But, 
then, my Lords, it is said, what we 
really have to fear is not foreign in- 
vasion, but foreign intrigue with the 
Native population. Well, be it so; but 
how in the world will holding Candahar 
protect you against Russian intrigue at 
Cabul? Only in one conceivable way— 
namely, that the occupation will be a 
standing menace to the Ruler of Cabul— 
that is to say, to reduce the country to 
the condition of a Dependency, so that he 
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will not dare to receive overtures from 
Russia—at least openly and to our know- 
ledge, whatever he may do in secret. 
But, then, what you mean is a great 
deal more than the mere occupation of 
Candahar. What you mean is that you 
intend, by means of holding one Afghan 
capital, to make the whole country de- 
pendent. Well, that is going a good 
deal beyond the point which we had 
reached some time ago when a leading 
Member of the then Government told us 
that what he desired to see was ‘‘astrong, 
friendly, and independent Afghanistan.” 
And, my Lords, that is not the least 
valid of the objections against this occu- 
pation. You may, as I conceive, keep 
entirely clear of the internal feuds and 
politics of Afghanistan by remaining 
within your present, or nearly your 
present, boundaries. I am not now 
arguing the question of a few square 
miles more or less which may be re- 
quired to give a better line of defence. 
You cannot, I am sure, hold one-third 
of the Afghan Kingdom in your own 
hands, and, at the same time, keep clear 
of the internal affairs of the other two- 
thirds. There is no well-defined Frontier 
—no line of demarcation. England re- 
maining outside of Afghanistan may 
possibly be an ally—at any rate, may 
not be regarded as an object of hostility; 
England occupying Candahar can never, 
in tne nature of things, hold any position 
at Cabul except that of an enemy or a 
master. I do not affirm that the .two 
capitals have never been separated. No 
doubt at various timesthey have; but they 
are looked upon by the whole Afghan 
nation as constituting integral parts of 
one Kingdom. The nation has been 
broken up, no doubt, into tribes ; but it 
has been often seen in nations, having a 
similar tribal organization, that, how- 
ever hard it may be to induce them to 
combine in time of peace, however in- 
cessantly occupied they may be in fight- 
ing one another, they are always ready 
to unite against a foreign invader. Let 
us take a lesson from what is passing 
in Europe at this time. What do we see 
in Greece at the present day? We see 
that no Government has a chance of 
holding power at Athens that does not 
dangle before the people the prospect of 
an extended Greek Empire. And so it 
will be in Afghanistan. No Ameer will 
ever be able to hold his own at Cabul 
who does not encourage the notion of the 
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recovery of Candahar sooner or later. 
Is not that a bribe easy for Russian or 
other foreign agents to offer? Does it 
not furnish the best and most convenient 
opportunity possible for those very in- 
trigues of which you are always afraid ? 
Whereas, so long as you keep outside of 
the Afghan territory, no Ameer who is 
not a madman will be likely, under any 
circumstances which we can foresee, to 
engage in an offensive war against 
England in the hope of conquering and 
keeping some outlying fragment of the 
British Dominions. That, my Lords, isa 
fact to which you can hardly attach too 
much importance. Stay where you are, 
or, rather, where you were, and it is at 
your own choice whether you go further. 
Advance to Candahar, and I believe you 
cannot stop there. The very jealousy 
and hostility which you will provoke at 
Cabul will be a reason for going on to 
Cabul; the jealousy with which your 
advance will be viewed in Russia will be 
the reason for further Russian advances. 
My Lords, I should really like to know 
how many of those who cry out for the 
retention of Candahar will be satisfied 
in their own minds to make that a 
limit? Have we not heard something of 
Herat? There was a meeting held last 
week, crowded and enthusiastic, to pro- 
test against the proposed withdrawal ; 
but who was the chief speaker at 
that meeting? An able officer, a bril- 
liant writer, an eager partizan of the 
policy of advance; and it is not very 
long since I read an interesting little 
book by him, written in support of that 
policy, pointing out the fertility of the 
Herat country, the resources which it 
— the ease with which it could 

e defended, the danger of letting any 
other Power hold it, and so forth. That 
question is kept a good deal in the back- 
ground just now. But I say, with some 
confidence, whatever reasons may be 
valid for the move onwards from Quetta 
to Candahar, I will undertake to find 
reasons just as conclusive why, if you 
go there, you would not leave the matter 
unfinished ; why the position of Canda- 
har should be regarded as insecure, and 
the object of it unaccomplished, if you 
do not hold Herat at the same time. My 
Lords, if the cost and the risk of hold- 
ing Candahar were infinitely less than 
they are, I would still advise against it 
for this reason—If once you get even 
a finger entangled in this complicated 
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wheelwork of internal Afghan politics, 
the finger will draw in the hand, the 
hand the arm, and you will not extricate 
yourself except in a very damaged con- 
dition. You are free to keep out of it ; 
you are not free if once involved, to de- 
termine how far or to what extent you 
will be involved. My Lords, the noble 
Earl has told us that, without advancing 
one step or moving a single soldier, 
Russia, once holding Merv, will be prac- 
tically dominant at Herat, as a necessary 
consequence of being in close proximity 
to that city. Why is that argument 
valid in favour of Russia, and not valid 
where it applies to us? Are we not also 
in close proximityto Afghanistan ? Why 
is proximity to count for so much in the 
case of Russia, and for nothing at all in 
ours? Again, the noble Earl says— 

“ Tf you withdraw from Candahar, your retro- 
grade movement caunot stop there; you must 
give up Quetta, too.”’ 

My Lords, where is the likeness between 
the two cases? We are at Quetta in 
virtue of a Treaty of not very recent 
date, with the full and free consent of 
both Chiefs and people, who have never 
shown the slightest desire that we should 
withdraw. Will anyone contend that 
that is the state of things at Candahar ? 
And, if not, where is the resemblance? 
Besides, there is a considerable differ- 
ence between occupying a position on 
your own Frontier and occupying one 
300 miles beyond it. It may or may 
not be wise to hold Quetta. I am not 
arguing that question ; but it is a ques- 
tion in no way affected by the decision 
concerning Candahar. My Lords, a great 
deal of stress is laid—and not unnatu- 
rally laid—on the fact that among civil 
and military officials in India there is a 
preponderance of opinion against with- 
drawal. I admit that that is so, al- 
though with many exceptions; and I 
admit, also, the great ability and the 
disinterested purpose of those who are 
in favour of the policy of advance. But 
I contend that the weight of their opi- 
nion is lessened by one fact about which 
nobody who knows anything of Indian 
history can have a doubt, that the 
same language has been held and the 
same arguments used from the time of 
Warren Hastings to our own, where the 
alternative has been between annexation 
or leaving things as they were. The 
Services unite almost to a man where 
there is a question of extending the area 
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of British possessions. They pushed on 
Lord Auckland; they applauded every 
annexation of Lord Dalhousie, some of 
which were certainly questionable, both 
in point of justice and of policy; and 
they almost hunted down Lord William 
Bentinck, the only Governor General 
who, up to that day, pursued a policy of 
reducing expenses and keeping out of 
wars. It is not difficult to see why that 
should be the predominant feeling of the 
official class in a military Empire ad- 
ministered by Europeans. An Army 
would not fulfil the conditions of its 
existence if it did not look forward with 
pleasure to fresh campaigns; and fresh 
provinces to administer have their attrac- 
tions for civilians. The feeling is not a 
selfish one; it is partly a natural esprit 
de corps, partly an equally natural ten- 
dency to overrate the advantages of Kng- 
lish administration. Anyhow, the feel- 
ing is there; and it would be just as 
strong if the matter in dispute were the 
holding of Persia or Burmah—or, I had 
almost said, of China—instead of Afghan- 
nistan. But surely, my Lords, a senti- 
ment of that kind ought not to be blindly 
accepted by us in the place of argument. 
Surely we, at least, know that the great 
danger of military Empires is their con- 
stant tendency to expand into propor- 
tions which make them impossible to 
hold together. From the days of Alex- 
ander to those of Bonaparte, that has been 
the temptation and the ruin of conquer- 
ing States; and why are we to suppose 
ourselves an exception? My Lords, the 
main argument for an extension of terri- 
tory is always the same—that it is neces- 
sary for safety, because safety depends 
on prestige. The argument is plausible, 
and it is dangerous because it is plau- 
sible. I can very well believe that 
under many circumstances it might re- 
quire a real exercise of political courage 
to refuse a possible annexation—you 
disappoint thereby your officials and 
your Army, and possibly, though not 
necessarily, you create for the moment 
an impression of weakness; but is not 
that a risk which you must run, and is 
it not a less evil than the evil of indefi- 
nite and perpetual expansion? Go on 
as far as you please—you must have a 
Frontiersomewhere. Wherever you have 
a Frontier, there is a possibility of dis- 
putes and quarrels; but you do not 
lessen that risk by advancing. Swallow 
up Candahar, Herat remains; seize on 
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Herat, and Persia still lies behind. It 
is likely enough that our Asiatic rela- 
tions with Russia may, in any case, be 
uneasy; but are we likely to improve 
them by closer contact? Proximity only 
multiplies possible causes of difference ; 
it certainly can do nothing to lessen 
them. But, in the present case, is any 
loss of prestige involved? When Af- 
ghanistan was invaded two years ago 
all intention of annexation was empha- 
tically disclaimed. We were not at 
war, it was said, with the Afghan people, 
but with the Ameer; we wished for no- 
thing so much as to see Afghanistan 
strong, independent, and friendly. It 
is not my object now to criticize these 
utterances; all that I contend for is, 
that they harmonize perfectly well with 
the policy of retirement from Afghan 
territory, while they are absolutely in- 
consistent with the policy of even partial 
annexation. What loss of prestige can 
there be in doing in 1881 that which we 
announced that we should do in 1878 ? 
But, then, it is said—‘‘ The Natives will 
think your power is gone, and they will 
begin to defy you.” Well; but did they 
do that before? The circumstances are 
not new. We have held all Afghan- 
istan. We marched through it 40 years 
ago; and not out of fear or weakness, 
but on the ground of rational policy, we 
withdrew. What followed? Was there 
any disturbance? Were our motives 
misinterpreted then? Did anybody 
think our Indian Empire was about to 
collapse? And, if not, why should they 
think sonow? My Lords, if there be 
such a thing as acowardly policy, I will 
tell you to what kind of policy that 
name applies—it applies to a policy of 
aggression founded on terror. It is the 
worst form of public cowardice when 
you do that which you do not believe to 
be in itself wise or politic, merely be- 
cause you think if you do not do it some- 
body will say you are afraid. My 
Lords, the purely military question is 
one which it would be presumptuous in 
me to dwell upon. I know that military 
opinions are divided. I only, therefore, 
venture to ask one or two questions, 
which, no doubt, some one more compe- 
tent than myself will answer. I would 
ask first whether, having a vast Empire 
and small Army, it is wise to impose on 
yourselves the necessity of locking up a 
very large garrison in a very out-of-the- 
way place, where it is useless except for 
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one special purpose? I would next ask 
whether service in the Afghan country 
has not been found peculiarly unpopular 
in the Native Army—so much so as to 
have latterly interfered with recruiting ? 
I would inquire, further, whether, in the 
event of any general disturbance in In- 
dia, a garrison at Candahar is not liable 
to be cut off, or, at least, greatly annoyed, 
by insurrections in its rear ; whether, in 
fact, the position is not too isolated to 
be safe from a military point of view; 
and whether, in the event of a war with 
Russia, one of our chief advantages of 
defence does not consist in the long and 
difficult country to be traversed, and 
whether we do not throw away a good 
deal of that advantage by advancing to 
meet the enemy half-way? These, at 
least, are matters for inquiry. My 
opinion upon them will be worth no- 
thing ; but if we are asked to go to vast 
expenses and incur many risks in order 
to secure a military advantage, we ought, 
at least, to know where we shall get the 
advantages for which this sacrifice is 
made. My Lords, a great deal has been 
said—a great deal more, probably, may 
be said—about those Russo-Afghan 
Papers which have appeared after so 
long an interval. I mention them merely 
in order that I may not seem to ignore 
their existence; but I do not see how 
they bear on the present argument. 
What they show is this—that a Russian 
Agent tried to get Afghan support when 
a war was expected between Eng- 
land and Russia; that he held out ex- 
pectations to the Ameer which he could 
not make good; and that, when the dif- 
ference between Russia and England 
came to an end, he threw over his in- 
tended ally without scruple. I should 
imagine that the result of that transac- 
tion would be to make secret alliances 
between Russia and Afghanistan very 
difficult for the future. For what is the 
language of the Russian General ?—‘‘ Be 
ready to fight, but don’t fight without 
us;”’ and when that was said he per- 
fectly well knew that Russia had no in- 
tention of fighting. A more deliberate 
deception never was practised ; but it is 
the Afghans, and not we, who have rea- 
son to complain. But, my Lords, had 
things been otherwise it would not effect 
my argument. I have never said that 
Russia could not try to meddle in Afghan 
affairs. What I contend for is that 
holding Candahar is not the right way 
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to meet such attempts if they are made. 
My Lords, I have stated the reasons for 
which, in my judgment, it is not de- 
sirable to adopt the policy embodied 
in the Resolution of the noble Earl. I 
cannot do what, under such circum- 
stances, is usually done—make an urgent 
appeal to your Lordships to avert the 
public dangers and inconveniences which 
will attend the adoption of this Resolu- 
tion. I cannot do that, because I do not 
believe that any dangers or any incon- 
veniences to the public will follow. 
The Resolution, I suppose, is very likely 
to be carried. What then? You will 
not alter the opinion of the other House 
of Parliament, nor the opinion of the 
Government who are responsible for the 
course that they may take. I will ven- 
ture to say you will not alter the opinion 
of the country. You will simply have 
uttered a protest. It is your right—no 
one questions that; but for myself, 
deeply concerned as I have always been 
for the credit and influence of this House, 
I doubt the wisdom of putting on record, 
without necessity, an opinion which will 
remain without result. You set your 
own consciences free, no doubt; but, at 
the same time, you register—I do not like 
to use a harsh word and say your own 
impotence, but your own inevitable in- 
ability to alter the course of events. 
The outside world, I am afraid, will 
take a cynical view of the situation ; 
they will simply say—‘ By all means let 
the House of Lords pass as many Reso- 
lutions as they like ; it pleases them and 
it does no harm.” But is that a digni- 
fied position for this House to accept? 
One of two things must happen if this 
Resolution is carried. Either a counter 
Resolution will be moved in the other 
House of Parliament, and, of course, be 
carried there, or else no notice whatever 
will be taken. In the one case you are 
snubbed, in the other you are ignored. 
Neither is, to my mind, a pleasing 
alternative; and I should not have 
thought it was one to be accepted, 
far less to be invited, by those who 
are most anxious to support the dig- 
nity of this House. But, my Lords, 
that is a view which chiefly concerns 
those who, on the Main Question, look 
upon the matter differently from me. 
For myself, I shall vote against the re- 
tention of Candahar, because I believe 
it will be a burden and not a benefit—a 
source of weakness, not of strength—be- 
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cause I hold that our best defences in 
India are a full Treasury and a contented 
people, an Army not too widely scattered 
for its work, and neighbours who are 
satisfied that we have do design on their 
territory or their freedom. Keep Can- 
dahar, as the noble Earl proposes, and 
every one of these conditions is reversed ; 
and if I thought the dangers of Russian 
intrigues were as formidable as some 
persons seem to consider them, I cannot 
see the way by which they would be 
more effectually promoted than by en- 
dorsing the policy embodied in this Re- 
solution. 

THe Maravess or SALISBURY: 
The counsel, my Lords, with which the 
noble Earl opposite concluded his speech 
amounts to this—that your Lordships, 
being a part of the Great Council of the 
Realm, should never give your advice 
upon any subject unless you are certain 
beforehand that it will be accepted. I 
am not entirely surprised at that recom- 
mendation coming from the noble Earl, 
for I cannot help remembering that at 
the last great debate we had in this 
House his own view of the course which 
was best for him to pursue was to 
express an opinion strongly against the 
Bill then under consideration, and then 
to vote for it. He naturally expects 
your Lordships to follow, in some sense, 
the example which he has set, and, 
though you feel strongly against the 
abandonment of Candahar, because you 
are not certain your advice will be fol- 
lowed, you are to abstain from following 
your own convictions. In my view, that 
is not a worthy estimate of the duties of 
this House. On others lie the respon- 
sibility of the course which is being 
adopted. Our plain duty is to express 
the truth as we feel it on this and the 
other momentous questions of the day. 
If we fulfil that duty, weshall fulfil the 
highest function for which we exist. I 
am not prepared to admit that because 
at present the opinion of the House of 
Commons and, as some persons think, 
that of many persons in the country 
tends to an opposite direction, therefore 
the proceedings of this House will be 
wholly without effect in bringing about 
a sounder state of reasoning and opinion. 
My Lords, in reference to the functions 
of this House, it is right that you should 
bear in mind that, while in one sense 
your position is less powerful by far 
than that of the other House of Parlia- 
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ment in that you cannot immediately in- 
fluence the actions of the Executive in 
those matters which lie in its immediate 
jurisdiction, you are in another respect 
in a superior position to that of the 
House of Commons in that you are able 
freely, and without reference to other 
considerations, to give your opinion 
frankly upon such matters as are brought 
before you. The other House has a 
Government to support and a Party to 
keep in Office, and even if the opinion 
of the House were the contrary of 
what it is, it might be that they would 
be disposed ‘to keep back that opinion 
from the fear of imperilling other objects 
nearer their hearts. Therefore—espe- 
cially when Party discipline is so strong 
as it is now—it is on that account all the 
more desirable that the people of this 
country should have freely and frankly 
laid before it the opinions of those who are 
nearer thecentre of affairs, and have better 
facilities than the other House of judg- 
ing of matters which concern the external 
welfare of the Empire. The great point 
to be borne in mind in this debate is 
that we have been dealing for a great 
number of years past with a danger 
which has constantly been altering in 
the way in which it approaches us and 
in nearness and intensity. The result is 
that there is, on the one hand, a great 
latitude and a great diversity of opinion 
on the part of distinguished authorities. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind that when many of the authorities 
referred to were alive the danger was 
much less serious than it is now. Such 
authorities would probably not now, if 
they were living, hold the opinions which 
they then expressed. We have heard, 
on the other hand, a number of high 
authorities quoted by the noble Viscount 
who represents the India Office in this 
House. He went back as far as 1854, 
and quoted the opinion of Sir James 
Outram on the danger we had to appre- 
hend, and the remedies we ought to take 
to meet that danger. But when that 
opinion was expressed the Frontier of 
Russia was several thousand milesfurther 
off than it is now, and many obstacles 
existed to her advance which have since 
been removed. It is as though some- 
one, in discussing the necessity of apply- 
ing a remedy to the rinderpest were to 
quote the opinions of celebrated experts 
as to what should be done for keeping 
away that plague when it was as far 
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distant as Hungary or the Dardanelles. 
Naturally, your views as to what should 
be done against the rinderpest would be 
much affected by the fact whether it was 
at the time in Germany, Holland, or Lin- 
colnshire. You would be much more in- 
clined for drastic measures when it was 
close by than when it was far away. It is 
impossible for us to tell what might have 
been the views of the great men who 
have passed away. I doubt very much 
whether even Lord Lawrence would be 
inclined for this abandonment of all the 
positions we have gained, although he 
did, as we well know, deprecate the 
policy in consequence of which our pre- 
sent position has arisen. But the truth 
is, that within the last few years the 
danger from Russian aggression—or 
rather Russian advance, for aggression 
is, perhaps, a word which we have no 
right to use—has constantly increased. 
It is not merely that it has increased by 
the addition of new territories to the 
Russian Empire. On the East and 
towards Turkestan, no doubt, the Rus- 
sian Frontier has constantly advanced. 
But while the advance was confined to 
that region it was always open to 
Russia to say that that was only 
the natural growth of her Empire, and 
that it was only what must happen 
when cililization came into contact 
with barbarism; that it was the natural 
policy of a civilizing race. But now the 
cloud approaches us from the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. In that direction there 
are no Provinces to bring under ; there 
are no Russian interests to watch over. 
Her presence on the eastern shores of 
that Sea, where there is nothing before 
her but a desert to conquer, is in itself 
a plain proof of a design against some- 
thing beyond that desert. Since she 
came there, within the last few years, 
persistent and successful efforts have 
been made, and she has advanced first 
to one point and then to another. The 
most desert and difficult part of the coun- 
try has been overcome. The formidable 
resistance of the Turkomans, upon which 
many of us—and I myself at one time 
—relied to delay her advance, has 
crumbled into dust before one of the 
ablest Generals in the Russian Service. 
And now we are at this point, that the 
forces of Russia have overcome the only 
enemy they had to fear; they have 
passed the most serious part of the 
desert which lay before them; she is 
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by which all difficulties of supply will be 
removed ; and she has secured the co- 
operation of Persia who, we have every 
reason to believe—without prying into 
the secrets of the Foreign Office—is a 
mere puppet in her hands. That is the 
danger. It has gone on constantly 
increasing, decade by decade, and year 
after year. Why should it stop? What 
reason is there for believing that the 
future will not be as the past? What 
reason is there for believing that the 
Power which has hitherto been arrested 
by no obstacles, and which has shrunk 
from no sacrifices, will hereafter find 
those obstacles to be insuperable and 
those sacrifices to be greater than she 
can bear? Well, the danger being 
there, the question which your Lordships 
have to ask yourselves is, what remedy, 
what defence is open to you; what pro- 
tection can youtrustto? Ten years ago, 
I think the Government of that day 
trusted very much to the promise of 
Russia that she would not interfere with 
the internal affairs of Afghanistan. I 
have not heard anybody to-night exactly 
say that he trusted to the promises of 
Russia. In truth, those promises have 
been unfortunate. There was a promise 
that she would not occupy Khiva, and 
she did occupy Khiva. ‘there was a 
promise that she would not extend her 
territory on the banks of the Caspian, 
but she has extended her territory on 
the banks of the Caspian. There was a 
promise that she would not interfere in 
the internal affairs of Afghanistan, and 
she has interfered in those internal 
affairs. In short, we can now see that 
the cycle of events is first that a promise 
is given, then that promise is broken, 
and then that a new promise is given on 
the top of it. In what particular stage 
we are now I do not exactly know. It 
is possible that the noble Earl opposite 
has got at this moment a promise in his 
pocket that Russia will not advance be- 
yond Geok Tekke. The Russian papers 
which have been produced give us an 
insight into the causes why these pro- 
mises cannot be relied upon. Never was 
a Power more afflicted with disobedient 
officers than the great and powerful 
Empire of Russia. There are old stories 
of the same kind, which those who have 
read the history of Afghanistan will re- 
member, all of them illustrating this 
peculiar defect in the character of the 
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Russian officer. We remember how, in 
the old war, Vicovitch, having gone 
against his instructions, was made to 
blow his brains out when he went home; 
and how Simvuid, at the Court of Persia, 
in the teeth of what we were told offi- 
cially were his instructions, urged the 
Shah to undertake the campaign against 
Herat. And when we carry on our 
view into Europe, we remember a 
few years ago the remarkable pheno- 
menon of Turkey being invaded from 
Servia by an army headed by Russian 
officers, those officers being said to be 
acting in diametrical opposition to the 
instructions they had received. Then 
there is the case of Khiva. We know 
that the Russian Government desired 
not to occupy Khiva, and that it sent a 
trusty Minister to assure us that it would 
not be done. Nevertheless, the Russian 
officer was again too strong for the 
Emperor, and Khiva was occupied. And 
now we have had the last case of the 
Russian Embassy to Afghanistan. It is 
described as an Embassy which was sent 
there when there was the chance of war 
between Russia and England. If the 
Russian Government really intended 
that to be be their policy, then they 
must have had an odd idea of the time 
when there was likely to be a war be- 
tween England and Russia, because 
General Stolieteff started from Tash- 
kend on the very day after the Treaty 
of Berlin was signed. If he selected 
that day as the one on which it was 
most likely that there would be war 
between Russia and England, I can only 
say that we are never safe; and I hear 
with very much less satisfaction than I 
should otherwise have done the assur- 
ance which the noble Viscount opposite 
gave us this evening as to the good re- 
lations existing between England and 
Russia. I do not think that the noble 
Ear] entirely did justice to the peculiar 
character of that letter of the 8th of 
October—according to the Russian, and 
the 20th according to our style — in 
which General Stolieteff urges the Ameer 
to pretend peace and to prepare for war 
against us, and to wait for the Mussul- 
mans on the other side ot tho Oxus, 
to go to war along with him. That 
letter was written three months after the 
Treaty of Berlin, and it was not written 
from Afghanistan, but from Europe; 
and, as far as I can find out, on that very 
20th of October, when General Stolietetf 
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was contriving that conspiracy against 
the honour of his Imperial master, he 
was actually residing at Livadia. With 
all these facts before us, I do not think 
that we can rely on any assurances from 
the Government of Russia to stay, even 
for an hour, the destined advance — 
for it is, I think, the destined ad- 
vance —of the Russian troops to Af- 
ghanistan. There is another security, 
which was at one time a_ great 
favourite with the late Lord Lawrence 
and the men of his school, and: is still a 
security, I think, with the noble Earl 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
Northbrook)—namely, that India should 
not take precautions to defend herself, 
but should trust to the diplomatic or to 
the warlike action of the Government at 
home to arrest any action of Russia on 
the side of Afghanistan. I am notsure 
that the noble Earl who has just sat 
down (the Earl of Derby) did not allude 
to something of that kind; but it is 
popularly expressed by the phrase that 
if Russia advances to Herat we can 
make war upon her in every part of the 
world. What, my Lords, does that mean'? 
You can only make war with Russia by 
sea. Cronstadt is impregnable, and 
unless you are on terms of alliance with 
Turkey—a position, I fancy, you have 
abundantly succeeded in getting out of 
by this time—you cannot make war with 
Russia by way of the Black Sea. And 
what does this making war with her in 
all parts of the world mean if her force 
advances to Herat? You will be driven, 
after all, to take some precautions on 
your Indian Frontier from the very ab- 
surdity of attempting to control that 
Power which is placed in all other re- 
spects absolutely beyond your reach. 
Then, if you are able to resist any ad- 
vance, be it military or diplomatic or a 
conjunction of the two, what place is 
best situate by nature to enable you to 
construct that defence? I imagine that 
there is no substantial disagreement 
among great military authorities, what- 
ever their views as to the precise policy 
at this moment to be pursued, as to the 
enormous strategical advantages of Can- 
dahar. Candahar has been described by 
a considerable strategical authority as an 
isthmus surrounded by dry land, and 
that very forcibly depicts the value of 
its military position. It has a desert on 
the south that cannot be turned on that 
flank, and to the north it has a difficult, 
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desolate, and dangerous country through 
which no well-appointed army can 
march. The result is, that if an army 
wishes to approach India by the Passes, 
it must pass either close by or within 
striking distance of Candahar. Now, 
we are in possession of Candahar. Iam 
very glad that the noble Earl who spoke 
last lent the weight of his authority to 
dissipate what seems to me the some- 
what foolish and exaggerated language 
which has been used about the moral 
aspects of this matter. We are at Can- 
dahar by the right of conquest. The 
noble Viscount (Viscount Enfield) ap- 
peared to indicate that he thought it 
was a high exhibition of morality to 
deny the right of conquest, and to main- 
tain that, having taken it by war, we 
are bound to give it up; but I would 
only point out to him, without entering 
into these difficult questions of morality 
which concern matters of war and con- 
quest, that, at all events, his doctrine 
must be consistent—that if it is our duty 
always to give up everything that we 
have conquered, it is a contention which 
will lead usa great deal further than 
Candahar—and I am afraid there is no 
part of our Indian Empire which would 
escape the action of his ruthless morality. 
I shall not touch further upon that 
question than to say that, according to 
all the evidence I have seen, it appears 
to me probable that the majority of the 
population of Candahar, if they were al- 
lowed to speak their minds, would pre- 
fer our remaining to our going. That 
the Afghans, properly so called, wish us 
to depart is true. I imagine that in the 
last century, if the Highlanders had 
been asked what they thought of Eng- 
lish government, and of police, and of 
regular administration, they would have 
taken a hostile view of them. That is 
very much the view the Afghans take 
of our Government. They are an emi- 
nently lawless race. We impose obe- 
dience to the law—and, ou that ground 
alone, they wish us to go. There is, 
however, a much stronger ground for 
this feeling — and that is that the Af- 
ghans are Mahomedans of a singularly 
fanatic type. But what appears to be 
borne out by the majority of witnesses is 
that most of the population of Candahar 
are not Afghans :that they are Persians, 
Hindoos, Beloochi—in fact, a mixture 
ofraces, who only wish to be allowed 
to trade in peace. No doubt, those who 
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trade and make money would desire our 
rule in preference to that of the Afghans. 

3ut amore serious objection to our re- 
maining at Candahar is taken on the 
ground of finance. The noble Viscount 
opposite went into some detail ; but I do 
not think even he accepted the violent 
estimate of Sir Henry Norman. The 
noble Viscount assumes that. a garrison 
of 20,000 men will be required, and that 
that garrison will cost £750,000, Then 
he adds 100 per cent, without any cal- 
culation or investigation of details as to 
the further cost that would be neces- 
sary, for contingencies and additional 
supplies. This would increase the cost 
to £1,500,000. All these calculations 
are subject to enormous variation. I 
have seen a calculation of the number of 
men, sanctioned by one of the highest 
military authorities of the day, and one 
best acquainted with Afghanistan, and 
that calculation is that 12,000 or 13,000 
men would be required. I have also 
seen a calculation as to the additional 
cost that would be brought upon the 
country owing to the distance from the 
source of supplies — it is put down at 
morethan £350,000. Whetherthetroops 
themselves are an addition to the force 
of India or not is not a matter upon which 
I think the weight of military authority 
is in the negative direction. We have 
now a large force occupying the Frontier 
at three points—Jacobabad, Peshawur, 
and Rawul-Pindi. They are not there 
because those posts require a great force 
in themselves. When you move the 
Frontier forward, these troops will na- 
turally leave these places and take up 
their new position on the Frontier that 
you have adopted. There are now 
about 12,000 or 13,000 at the three gar- 
risons; or, at least, there were that 
number before the war began. Scarcely 
any increased force to the main Army 
of India will be required when these 
men have removed from the old 
to what will be the new Frontier. 
There is considerable military authority 
for saying that no material annual ex- 
pense will be incurred for the force ne- 
cessary to occupy Candahar. ButI do 
not care to enlarge upon that point, be- 
cause I really think that the calculation 
of the noble Earl who has just sat down 
(the Earl of Derby) has assumed too 
serious dimensions. He dwelt upon— 
and pointed it by illustrations—what he 
regarded as the deadly perils which en- 
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viron the finances of India. He spoke of 
the contingent and uncertain character of 
the opium revenue—yielding £8,000,000 
of revenue—he led us to believe that 
no serious addition can be made to the 
Revenue of India; and he finished his 
picture by painting in the darkest colours 
the terrible fate which was reserved for 
a country, the population of which was 
rapidly increasing beyond all possible 
means of subsistance to maintain them. 
My Lords, the saving of £300,000 or 
£400,000, which it appears would be re- 
quired for the occupation of Candahar, 
will be no material relief from such a 
calamity. But, on the other hand, you 
have to consider the financial loss which 
results from false economy in matters of 
thiskind. What would wegivenow if the 
regiments in the Transvaal last summer 
had never been removed ? No doubt, it 
was done from the best motives of eco- 
nomy. I am making no charge what- 
ever—I am simply illustrating my point 
—but the result of the saving, from a 
most laudable motive, a small amount of 
money has been a very serious expense, 
both in men and money, to this country. 
What would we have given in the case 
of the Zulu War if it had been delayed 
a sufficient time to allow of an adequate 
force being at hand to carry out opera- 
tions? Well, what is the course which 
the Government propose to pursue in 
regard to this new danger that has 
arisen on the North-Western Frontier ? 
Remember that I am not asserting that 
it is probable any sane statesman 
in Russia contemplate the conquest of 
India; but what is a very possible 
achievement, and what may be a very 
reasonable object of Russian policy, 
would be to make Afghanistan so com- 
pletely a Dependency of Russia, to bring 
it so far within Russian military and 
diplomatic influence, to train its troops 
by Russian officers, and to arm them 
with Russian arms, to hold a Russian 
force ready to support them in case of 
conflict, that a menace would be created 
on our North-Western Frontier of the 
Indian Empire—a menace which would 
paralyze and control your policy in any 
other part of the world. That is the 
policy to which Russian statesmen may 
fairly look forward, and which it is not 
impossible they may achieve. It is a 
policy by which, ifthey do achieve it, the 
fate of Constantinople will be sealed. 
If they can once apply such a threat to 
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your North-Western Frontier as to make 
you seriously ‘concerned for the safety 
of your Indian Empire, no policy adverse 
to theirs can be pursued by this country 
in South-Eastern Europe. How do you 
propose to act in order to prevent them 
from establishing this supremacy and su- 
periority in Afghanistan ? I must confess 
that I do not quite understand the policy 
which the Government propose to them- 
selves to adopt. Some people—I think 
among them Sir Henry Norman—some 
of the extreme advocates of the old 
policy which the noble Viscount advo- 
cates, are in favour of our remaining 
below the Indus and waiting there for 
the enemy to come. I have heard little 
to-night that leads me to suppose that 
that is a policy which any reasonable 
man would adopt, and I ‘can only 
point at the terrible danger any Govern- 
ment would run who might propose to 
put it into execution. When Afghan- 
istan is in hostile hands, and when the 
Passes are commanded by your enemies, 
do you imagine that no thoughts will 
arise in the minds of the Mahomedans 
that within the period of two long lives 
themselves have furnished the Rulers 
to India? I cannot believe that, with 
a formidable enemy in front, you can 
safely count upon the centre of your 
power in India remaining undisturbed ; 
you cannot at once defend India and 
re-conquer it. But a more probable 
course, and one far more likely to be 
followed, is that which has been sug- 
gested by the noble Earl who has just 
sat down—namely, that whenever you 
anticipate great danger from the Russian 
advance in Central Asia, you should 
return and re-take possession of Canda- 
har. But, as was very pertinently asked 
by my noble Friend who opened this 
debate, Can you do it? You must re- 
member that, in such an event, Afghan- 
istan will be hostile. A heavy veil will 
overspread that country, as has been the 
case before, and you will be absolutely 
ignorant of all that passes within it; 
while Russia, advancing closer and closer 
by the North-West, will have free access 
to it by Merv and Herat. Another ques- 
tion is, Will you meet with the same 
kind of Afghan Army when you return 
up the Pass of Bholan as that which 
you left behind? Will you not rather 
meet, if not with a European Army, with 
a Native Army with much of the skill 
and learning and discipline possessed by 
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that of Russia? Some people appear to 
lay much stress upon the moral effect 
which our evacuation of Candahar will 
have upon the people of Afghanistan. 
There is a strange idea prevalent with 
regard to the Afghan character, which 
hardly coincides with that which is en- 
tertained by those who have lived in 
that country. There is an idea that 
they are highly impressionable, and that 
they are very easily touched and gained 
upon by any striking act of self-restraint, 
and that if they see you retiring behind 
your Frontier their first impulse will be 
to fall into great ecstasies at this great 
act of moral and virtuous renunciation, 
and will swear to each other that thence- 
forward nothing shall induce them to 
listen to the bribers or to fear the intimi- 
dation of Russia. I am afraid that that 
scarcely coincides with what experience 
has taught us with regard to the Asiatic 
character. I am afraid that in Asia 
allegiance is merely the recognition 
of superior strength, and that the Af. 
ghans will, on the whole, ask them- 
selves, when they are determining 
to whom their allegiance shall be 
given, which is the stronger Power 
—which is the Power that can protect 
their friends and punish their enemies 
—and I am afraid that they will con- 
clude that the stronger Power is that 
which advances and never retreats, and 
not the Power which retreats and 
preaches all the way. Ofcourse, there 
are several ways of putting a retreat. I 
recollect, during the American War, 
when the Federals were compelled to 
execute that disagreeable operation, 
their Generals always spoke of this 
action as a strategic movement to the 
rear. Her Majesty’s Government chose 
to describe it as a high moral act of re- 
nunciation. But these are all delicacies 
of civilization. The Afghan has to 
judge by experience of his own country 
and race, and his experience is that 
people who stand are the stronger, and 
the weak are the people who give way. 
I fear that when you have undertaken 
to execute this manoeuvre, on which so 
much reliance is placed, of coming back 
to Candahar when you hear the Rus- 
sians are at Herat—and I suppose com- 
mencing, by the way, to construct a 
railway at the same time ; and, perhaps, 
after much debate at home and discus- 
sion in Parliament, and possibly a 
General Election intervening—I fear 
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that when the salutary movement is re- 
solved upon, you will have to meet 
something even more dangerous than 
the Russian Armies, and the alienation 
of Afghan allegiance and obedience. 
You will have to meet the general be- 
lief in that country in the decay of our 
own national power. Depend upon it, 
Candahar is no trivial or unimportant 
city. Its strategic value and its great 
historic importance make it the object 
of the attention of the whole nation; 
and the Power that is seen to give up 
Candahar will, in the words of a great 
living Statesman, be thought to be ‘‘a 
Power that has lived.”” The noble Earl 
spoke very contemptuously of those who 
fear to be thought afraid. The Rulers 
of India, who are attempting the stu- 
pendous task of governing 250,000,000 
men by 250,000, do well to fear that 
they should be thought afraid. With 
them reputation forcourageand strength, 
if it be not a substitute for the posses- 
sion of that strength, is, at all events, a 
safety and protection against unnum- 
bered evils which must accompany the 
repression of disorder in such an Em- 
pire as your Indian Empire. But, think 
for a moment—when you cast a fatal 
doubt on this reputation for strength, 
which is so essential, if not to your 
existence, at all events to your peace 
and tranquillity—what is the particular 
crisis at which this is done? Are your 
Armies in all parts of the world so strong 
and so successful that you can afford, at 
tuis particular time, to have is said that, 
struck down by a terrible blow in Africa, 
you are compelled to abandon the con- 
quest you have made, and leave Afghan 
territory to those whom you conquered? 
My Lords, if you regard financial con- 
siderations, or, for the sake of deferring 
to the fantastical opinions of a particular 
clique of politicians or religionists who 
are not unrepresented in the present 
Government, if you take a course such 
as this, you, at the present time, suffer 
a doubt to be cast in the minds of mil- 
lions of the Asiatic. population on the 
strength and power of your military 
force, and you will have sacrificed that 
position, that reputation for tenacity, 
for resolution, on which your splendid 
Empire was originally based, and by 
which alone I venture to say it can be 
held. 

THe Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, it seems to me somewhat strange 
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that the noble Marquess who has just 


sat down (the Marquess of Salisbury) | 
did not devote some part of his speech | 


to answering the very temperate speech 
of the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 


who has just addressed the House. As} 


far as I was able to follow the speech of 


the noble Marquess, he did not attempt | 


to answer the arguments of the noble 
Earl, but contented himself with a few 
criticisms on minor points which were 
alluded to. In some respects I can say, 
from my own knowledge, that the state- 
ment of facts made by the noble Mar- 
quess were inaccurate. For instance, he 
stated that General Stolieteff started 
from Tashkend the very day after the 
signature of the Berlin Treaty; but I 
know that he left on the day following 
that on which the Conference at Berlin 
commenced. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had taken the dates from the Blue 
Books laid before Parliament. If the 
noble Earl would look into the Blue 
Book, he would see that the date was 
July 14. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: I re- 
assert my statement, and leave it to 
the noble Marquess to contradict it if he 
chooses after a further examination of 
the Blue Book. Then, again, the noble 
Lords opposite were, many of them, 
Ministers of the Crown at the time 
when most of the events under con- 
sideration happened, and it is not for 
us on this side to take up the cudgels 
or to apologize for Russia or the Govern- 
ment in power at the time of which I 
speak. The noble Earl who commenced 
this debate (Earl Lytton) was good 
enough to spend a full hour of his 
speech in making an attack upon the 
humble individual now addressing you. 
In reference to that part of his speech I 
will only say that I have no intention to 
bring up again the old stories discussed 
in this House two years ago, or to enter 
on a disquisition as to the frame of mind 
of Shere Ali Khan in 1876. When I 
heard him read letter after letter from 
General Kaufmann to Shere Ali Khan, 
I was reminded of the story of Serjeant 
Buzfuz, who, having dwelt onthe remark 
in Mr. Pickwick’s letter that he wished 
to have prepared for him a dish of chops 
with tomato sauce, added the instruction 
to Mrs. Bardell, ‘‘ Don’t trouble’ your- 
self about the warming pan.”’ I cannot 
understand that the expression of the 
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-learned Serjeant was more apropos to 


the issue in ‘‘ Bardell v. Pickwick’’ than 
were the references of the noble Earl to 
alliances between illustrious houses as 
based upon the correspondence between 
Shere Ali Khan and General Kaufmann. 
The noble Earl has a perfect right to 
give an account of his own administra- 


tion of India, but he has tinged that 
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account with pretty much of Eastern 
romance. The noble Marquess has fol- 
lowed very much in the same line. I shall 
not follow either of the noble Lords, 
but confine myself entirely to considera- 
tions based upon the wisdom or the un- 
wisdom of retaining possession of Can- 
dahar. I am in this difficulty, my Lords, 
that the different arguments in favour of 
the withdrawal from Candahar have been 
so exhaustive—those of my noble Friend 
behind me (Viscount Enfield), of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) below 
the Gangway, and the military argu- 
ment of my noble and gallant Friend 
opposite (Lord Chelmsford) —that I 
would be but repeating their argu- 
ments if-I went into the question. I 
contend that the noble Earl who brought 
forward this Motion was quite wrong in 
saying that we have reversed the policy 
of our Predecessors. What did we find 
when we came into Office? We found 
that the noble Earl had determined to 
leave Cabul without much caring whe- 
ther he made an arrangement with 
Abdurrahman or anyone else for pre- 
serving order there. We found that 
his Government had determined to hand 
over Herat to Persia—an arrangement 
which had broken down. And was the 
policy of the noble Earl to annex 
Candahar? By no means. The late 
Prime Minister gave your Lordships a 
solemn assurance that no such inten- 
tion existed. The noble Earl selected a 
man of very considerable merit—the 
late Wali—to be Governor of Candahar, 
to be supported by a considerable British 
force. But within six weeks of the 
noble Earl leaving Office the troops of 
the Wali mutinied, the result being 
a disaster to the British arms. It 
then became apparent that it would be 
impossible to retain the Wali at Can- 
dahar, and that, therefore, the whole 
policy of the late Government had 
broken down. We had then to deter- 
mine what was to be done with Can- 
dahar—and it is, therefore, to put the 
case the wrong way to say that we have 
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departed from the policy of our Pre- 
decessors, for within a few weeks of 
our taking Office there was no policy of 
theirs which we could carry out. It 
seems to me, therefore, that we should 
have had some stronger reason than 
any given by the noble Marquess for a 
new policy—namely, the annexation of 
a district as large as Great Britain, and 
involving responsibilities which he has 
greatly underrated. Well, my Lords, 
the question may he argued in two 
ways, and it is constantly argued in 
both. Itis sometimes said that Russian 
invasion is a bugbear—that Russia 
would not be so foolish as to think of 
invading our Indian Empire. By other 
advocates of annexation it is said that it 
is necessary to retain Candahar in order 
to protect British Possessions in India 
against Russian aggression. I shall 
not go into that matter further; but 
it will be admitted that there are high 
military authorities on both sides of 
the question. Some, like my noble and 
gallant Friend Lord Napier of Magdala, 
think that Candahar would be a very 
important strategical point in case of 
any contemplated attack by Russia. 
Others, equally high in point of au- 
thority, think that it would not. I take 
it that the Department of the War Office 
who have considered this question and 
come to a conclusion upon it deserves 
some notice. The whole Intelligence 
Department of the War Office, repre- 
senting the scientific branch, under his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, have come to the conclusion that 
the retention of Candahar as a strategical 
point is highly undesirable; and, there- 
fore, my Lords, there is no preponderance 
of military authority in favour of its 
retention. The noble Earl below the 
Gangway (the Earl of Derby) asked, 
would it be wise, in the event of war, to 
have so large a force as it would be ne- 
cessary to keep at Candahar held in that 
isolated position—one from which they 
could not be withdrawn for any other 
service? In the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that is one of the 
strongest considerations against the hold- 
ing of Candahar at the present time. 
But, my Lords, the argument most used 
to-night was that by occupying Candahar 
we should be able to increase our influ- 
enceand diminish the influence of Russia 
in Candahar. I admit frankly that the 
observations of the noble Marquess were 
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perfectly correct in one respect. It is 
quite correct to say that by the advance 
of the Army of Russia against the Turko- 
mans, Russia has got nearer to Afghan- 
istan. But the question is, whether the 
occupation of Candahar is or is not 
likely to diminish Russian influence and 
to increase our own. I have always 
thought that one of the results of this 
war was a demonstration that the feeling 
in Afghanistan is hostile to Russia. It 
is the universal belief that what the 
Afghans desire is simply their own 
independence; and I am of opinion 
that they only wish to be left alone by 
England and Russia alike. Thenation that 
interferes with Afghanistan, that endea- 
vours to annex Afghan territory, whe- 
ther it be England or Russia, will be the 
nation to which the Afghans will be hos- 
tile. Therefore, I consider that to occupy 
Candahar would be the surest way to 
extend Russian influence in Afghanistan 
and to open the road to the danger ap- 
prehended by the noble Marquess. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Lytton) made 
some charges against the Government 
of breaking faith. In reply to them, I 
may refer your Lordships to the de- 
spatches of the present Secretary of 
State for India, in which the desire is 
deliberately expressed that faith should 
be kept in every case where pledges 
have been given to any person or tribe 
in Afghanistan. If, after the speech 
delivered by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Lytton) in the Legislative Assembly of 
Calcutta, when he said that the British 
Government repudiated all views of con- 
quest ; after the Proclamation issued by 
the noble Earl to the Sirdars and people 
of Afghanistan; after the promise of 
the noble Earl to respect the indepen- 
dence of the Khan of Khelat—Ministers 
of the Crown should countenance and 
advise the retention of Candahar, what 
faith would Princes and Chiefs in India 
be likely to place in the solemn assur- 
ances of English Ministers? As to the 
moral aspect of the case, I am not one 
of those who would for a moment say 
that if the annexation was absolutely ne- 
cessary to maintain the British Empire, 
we should not be justified in making it ; 
but it is, at least, as noble Lords oppo- 
site will admit, a debatable point. As 
regards the question of expense, I have 
to say that in my opinion no reasonable 
man could put the number of troops that 
would be required for the retention of 
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Candahar and for the necessary supports 
between that place and the Indus at 
less than 20,000 men. We cannot reason- 
ably calculate the expense consequent 
upon the retention of Candahar under 
1,500,000 per annum chargeable upon 
the Indian revenues. There would also 
be large expenses for barracks, fortifica- 
tions, and railroads, amovating probably 
to £5,0U0,000. The question of expense 
is a serious one—and it must be borne in 
mind that it is dangerous to impose addi- 
tional taxation on the people of India. 
That was the opinion of Lord Mayo, 
and it is shared by many eminent 
men. If the large sums which I have 
mentioned are spent in the retention of 
this territory, the development of works 
of public utility in India will be im- 
possible. The noble Earl opposite says 
that our prestige will suffer if we with- 
draw from Candahar. I should like to 
ask why our prestige would not equally 
suffer by our withdrawal from Cabul? 
I think that the noble Earl might have 
taken a lesson, if I may be allowed to 
say so, from my noble and gallant 
Friend Lord Strathnairn, whom I do 
not see in his place. That noble and 
gallant Lord said that the prestige of 
British arms in Afghanistan would be 
secured to the posterity of that country 
by the gallant action fought by General 
Roberts at Candahar; and I think that 
the noble Earl would have been better 
advised than to imply that our prestige 
will be diminished because’we think it 
right to withdraw from Candahar. The 
noble Earl then said a good deal about 
Native public opinion in India. I do 
not doubt, my Lords, that there are in 
India many Natives—and Mahomedans 
especially—who are not well-affected to 
this country. But as regards the ge- 
neral opinion of the Natives of India, I 
believe that the noble Earl opposite is 
entirely mistaken ; and I draw my con- 
clusions from the opinions expressed in 
the Native Press, condemning the policy 
of the late Government, and advocating 
the early abandonment of Candahar. 
My Lords, this question cannot be dis- 
cussed altogether without reference to 
authority ; but I am not going to quote 
opinions to your Lordships, as it is, in 
my opinion, unadvisable to go further 
into that branch of the question. I 
want your Lordships to consider for a 
few moments what has been, up to the 
present time, the prevision of the noble 
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Earl late at the head of the Govern- 
ment and the noble Earl near him 
as to the management of the affairs of 
Afghanistan. Have their anticipations 
been correct or have they not? I 
take the noble Earl the late Viceroy 
first. He anticipated that the Mission 
of Sir Neville Chamberlain to Cabul 
would be successful, and that there 
would be no need for resorting to 
hostile measures or going to war with 
Afghanistan. Avery few days after 
the expression of that opinion we were 
at war with Afghanistan. I take another 
case. The noble Earl the late Prime 
Minister, on the 5th of August, 1879, 
speaking at a banquet at the Mansion 
House, explained to the Lord Mayor 
what the Government which he repre- 
sented had done in Afghanistan. He 
said— 

“My Lord Mayor, you have reminded me 
that it was to the City of London that I first 
announced the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government to secure for our Indian Empire 
an adequate and scientific frontier. I have now 
the gratification of reminding you that that 
object has been accomplished and achieved with 
a rapidity and a precision of execution which 
cannot easily be paralleled in the annals of 
war. 

That was spoken on the 5th of August, 
1879, and it was on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember that Sir Louis Cavagnari and 
his escort were murdered in the city of 
Cabul. If that is political prescience 
with regard to the affairs of Afghan- 
istan, I should like to know what po- 
litical prescience really is. And where 
is the scientific frontier now? It is 
painful to ask what, according to these 
Papers, has become of the scientific 
frontier to which the late Prime Mi- 
nister and the late Viceroy of India at- 
tached such vast importance. From the 
last Blue Book we find that the question 
was asked whether it would be possible 
to keep British troops in one of those 
positions — namely, the Kuram, which 
was so much advocated at one time. 
There was not a single officer, from 
General Sir Donald Stewart and Ge- 
neral Sir Frederick Roberts downwards, 
who did not state that that position 
would be utterly untenable. What was 
the next political programme from the 
noble Earl opposite? We had a policy 
of revision. What has become of all 
the arrangements that were made by 
the noble Earl? Just before the Disso- 
lution we heard from the noble Earl 
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opposite a violent attack in the Legis- 
lative Council of Calcutta on the Prime 
Minister, because he saw that the Finan- 
cial Estimates put forward by the Indian 
Government did not show the real ex- 
penditure. And these are the Advisers 
that ask your Lordships to agree to an 
extension of your Empire—an extension 
which, I am bound to say, as I have 
said before, would be to the advantage 
of Russia, if Russia ever, by intrigue or 
by force, desired to damage the British 
Empire. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now ad- 
journed.”’—(Zhe Viscount Cranbrook.) 


Army—WNative and 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 3rd March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—George 
James Howard, esquire, for Cumberland 
County (Eastern Division). 

Sextect Commirrer—Railways (Rates on Fares), 
nominated. 

First Report—Commons [No. 115]. 

Pusuic Brit — Second Reading — Peace Pre- 
servation (Ireland) [98]—Second Night, de- 
bate further adjourned. 


QUESTIONS. 
=e Oe 


THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATUR 
ACT, 1871— PATRONAGE OF THE 
LATE CHIEFS OF DIVISIONS. 


Srrk R.. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, What 
arrangements the Government propose 
to make with reference to the Patronage 
hitherto exercised by the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas and the 
Lord Chief Baron; and how it is pro- 
posed to carry out such arrangements ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for kindly 
postponing this Question in consequence 
of my unavoidable absence. I have to 
say that, upon examining the matter, 
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Her Majesty’s Government have arrived 
at the conclusion that new arrangements 
are necessary with regard to the patron- 
age hitherto exercised by the two Lord 
Chief Justices whose Offices are abo- 
lished. They will carefully consider 
what those new arrangements should 
be, and the House will have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion upon 
them. 


Colonial Levies. 


ARMY—PROPERTY OF DECEASED 
SOLDIERS. 


Mason VAUGHAN LEE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, with refer- 
ence to War Office Letter, E | 79052 | 8, 
of the 19th November 1880, If he can 
state when the father of the deceased 
soldier, No. 2085, Private Alfred Hill, 
of the Ist Dragoon Guards, who died 
at Pretoria, will be likely to be informed 
of the receipt of any sum arising from 
the sale of his effects; and, if he will 
cause inquiries to be made why the pro- 
duct of such sale has not been already 
transmitted ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: If the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had spoken to me 
on this subject, I would have shown 
him the Papers and saved him the 
trouble of bringing the case before the 
House. Since I took Office, I have 
issued stringent orders to have these 
cases reported home without waiting 
for the periodical Returns. In this 
instance, the delay probably arises 
from the regiment having been em- 
ployed on active service. I have called 
the attention of the Commander-in-Chief 
in India to the delay. 


ARMY—NATIVE AND COLONIAL 
LEVIES. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
report alluded to in the ‘‘ Daily News” 
of February 26th, that Sir Evelyn Wood 
is ‘‘ organising an Intelligence Depart- 
ment, with Natives as scouts,’’ conveys 
to him the impression that Natives may 
be employed as combatants against the 
Boers; and, whether he has any objec- 
tion to state what instructions, if any, 
have been given in regard to the employ- 
ment of Natives ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I will answer to- 
gether the Question of my hon. Friend, 
and also the Question of the right hon. 
and gallant Baronet the Member for the 
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Wigton Burghs (Admiral SirJohn Hay), 
who asks me— 

“ What assistance the Forces of the Crown 
may hope to obtain in the suppression of the 
rebellion in the Transvaal and in defence of the 
Colony of Natal, from local forces, volunteers, 
and native levies ?” 


Her Majesty’s Government entirely ap- 
prove of the intention which Sir George 
Colley had expressed to avoid, as far as 
possible, the employment in the present 
war of levies raised either from the 
White Colonists or from the Native 
population ; and in answer to a recent 
inquiry from Sir Evelyn Wood, he has 
been informed— 

“That both the White and Native populations 
in Natal may properly be employed to defend 
themselves, and have arms for that purpose; 
but, except in the case of an extreme military 
necessity, we deprecate the use of either White 
or Native populations as troops,” 


Similar instructions will be given to 
Sir Frederick Roberts. I have no 
knowledge of any Natives having been 
employed as scouts. 


IRELAND—THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
ARCHBISHOPS OF DUBLIN. 


Cotonen COLTHURST asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment in the Paris correspondence of the 
‘‘Times’”’ of Saturday last, copied from 
‘‘La Triboulét,” wherein it is stated, 
upon the alleged authority of the honour- 
able the junior Member for Cork, that 
the Archbishops of Dublin are nomi- 
nated by the English Government, which 
is careful in choosing them, these Catho- 
lic prelates share the prejudices of the 
Anglican Church against us; and, whe- 
ther it is true that the Most Reverend 
Doctor McCabe, the present Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, was 
nominated to that see by the English 
Government ; and, ifjso, since what date, 
and under what circumstances, has the 
Holy See delegated such a power to the 
Irish Executive ? 

Mr. HEALY (for Mr. A.M. Sutirvan) 
asked the honourable and gallant Mem- 
ber for Cork County, What steps, if any, 
he took before giving notice of the Ques- 
tion which stands in his name, to ascer- 
tain whether as a matter of fact the 
honourable Member for Cork City ever 
made any such statement as that referred 
to in the honourable and gallant gentle- 
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man’s Question merely on the authority 
of an interviewer in a French news- 
paper? 

{Colonel Coxtrnurst did not answer 
the Question. | 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law): I have seen 
in the newspapers the statement re- 
ferred to in this Question; but I have 
no means of knowing whether it was 
published, as alleged, on the authority 
of the hon. Gentleman the junior Mem- 
ber for Cork. [Mr. Hzaty: Hear, 
hear! ] So far, however, as the state- 
ment itself is concerned, I can say that 
neither the present Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin nor any of his 
predecessors have been nominated to 
that See by the English Government. 
The statement quoted is utterly void of 
foundation. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
FOYNES HARBOUR. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If his attention has been 
drawn to the present state of Foynes 
Harbour, which for want of dredging 
has silted up, and to the fact that the 
pier is unapproachable, necessitating the 
erection some time ago of a floating 
stage, now rapidly decaying; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the requirements of the 
traffic and the probability of the estab- 
lishment of a fishing station at the mouth 
of the Shannon, the Board of Works 
will have the harbour and pier put into 
proper condition ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The unsatisfactory state of Foynes Har- 
bour has long been a matter of difficulty. 
Some years back an offer was made by 
the Treasury to contribute one-half of 
the cost, estimated at £1,200, of extend- 
ing the jetty into deep water, provided 
the other half was contributed by those 
locally interested; but as no contribu- 
tions were forthcoming, the design fell 
through. Subsequently a floating stage 
and gangway were attached to the end 
of the jetty by the Limerick and Foynes 
Railway Company for the use of the 
steamer running in connection with their 
live. It is supposed that it is this con- 
struction that the hon. Member describes 
as rapidly decaying. Recently the matter 
has received special attention, and in- 
quiries are being made as to the best 
course to be adopted for putting the 
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harbour into a propercondition. Inthe 
meantime, directions have been given 
for making the harbour available, as far 
as possible, for fishing vessels by dredg- 
ing out the mud at the pier-head. 


PARLIAMENT—*“ DRAFT EDITORIALS” 
—THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PRESS. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it was 
with the sanction of the Government 
that certain draft editorials on Mr. 
Speaker’s New Rules and other matters 
have been forwarded to organs of the 
Press by the Noble Lord the Patronage 
Secretary; whether the acceptance of 
such draft editorials is connected with 
the communication of official informa- 
tion; and, whether he will Jay upon the 
Table of the House, alist of the journals 
in London and the provinces which are 
in receipt of official information ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the hon. Member, if he will allow me to 
observe, is not one of a very usual cha- 
racter. It is, no doubt, within the Rules 
of the House, or it would not have been 
allowed to be placed on the Paper; but 
I am bound to say that with regard to 
Questions of this kind, and any Ques- 
tions addressed to Members of the Go- 
vernment as to communications which 
they hold on their own responsibility, 
even with any gentlemen connected with 
the Press or any other person what- 
soever, I have the greatest doubt—I 
will not deny the right of Members to 
put them—but I very greatly doubt our 
obligation to answer them. Let it be 
understood, therefore, that I enter a 
general protest. At the same time, in 
this particular case, a refusal to answer 
would appear to throw an air of mystery 
over an affair about which there need 
be no mystery whatever. I will not 
criticize the language of this Question; 
it is, a good deal of it, beyond the sphere 
of my knowledge, and I am not sure 
what is meant by draft ‘‘editorials.”” I 
know nothing about the draft editorials 
* to which the hon. Gentleman refers or 
from whom he derives his information, 
such as it may have been, though I dare 
say it may have been from some Mem- 
ber of the House, possibly from one not 
sitting a very great distance from his 
present seat. But I have made inquiry 
from my noble Friend who is the imme- 
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diate object of this Question, and I have 
been provided with the following simple 
explanation on the subject :— When the 
Speaker’s New Rules were read to the 
House a few notes upon them were 
drawn up by a private Member. I may 
perhaps observe, in passing, that as, 
by the Rules of the House, these Rules 
cannot be made the subject of discussion, 
I imagine that that private Member con- 
sidered he was rather doing a service to 
the public than otherwise in endeavour- 
ing to explain or elucidate anything con- 
nected with them through the medium 
of the public Press. However, he drew 
up a few notes upon them, and he re- 
quested my noble Friend (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor)—who was no more than a 
medium in the case—to forward them to 
the editor of Zhe Daily News. My noble 
Friend did forward them ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the editor did not make any use 
of them. That is the true story of a 
very grave and, I must say, rather an 
alarming Question. 


IRELAND—FAILURE OF SEED 
POTATOES. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
fact that, although the whiterock pota- 
toes supplied by the Poor Law Union 
authorities to the poor in Ireland last 
Spring have almost universally failed, 
the Guardians are not in a position, 
under the existing Law, to dispense 
with payment for the same; and, whe- 
ther he proposes to take steps to relieve 
the poor people in question from pay- 
ment for the seed that failed ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I have com- 
municated with my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland in refer- 
ence to this Question, and he wishes me 
to say, in reply to it, that his attention 
has been called to the fact that in some 
cases the seed potatoes supplied by the 
Boards of Guardians last spring have 
failed; but he has reason to believe 
that this failure has not been general, 
and it is not his intention to propose any 
legislation on the subject. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—ST. OLAVE’S 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT asked the 
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Board, Whether he has caused inquiry 
to be made into the following circum- 
stance, which is reported to have taken 
place at the Southwark Police Court on 
Friday last :— 

“Elizabeth Shepherd, a young woman who 
had a child in her arms, waited upon Mr. 
Bridge to complain of the conduct of the guar- 
dians of St. Olave’s Union, who had thrust her 
and her baby into the streets. About two 
months ago she was taken very ill, and, being 
destitute and friendless, was admitted to the St. 
Olave’s Workhouse. On Wednesday last she 
was turned out by order of the guardians. She 
had no home or friends to go to, and she and the 
child were ill. Dr. Gittings, the medical atten- 
dant of the workhouse, was in court when the 
woman told her story, and confirmed it in every 
particular, saying he was surprised at her being 
turned out of the workhouse that morning, as 
her child was in a very bad state, and she had 
no means of providing for it. The presiding 
magistrate said he was of opinion that the guar- 
dians had acted very cruelly, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that had the child died, the 
guardians would have rendered themselves 
liable to be charged with manslaughter ;”’ 


whether, if these allegations are well 
founded, the guardians acted within 
their legal powers in expelling these 
sick and friendless persons from the 
workhouse; and, what steps he pro- 
poses to take to prevent a recurrence of 
similar conduct ? 

Mr. DODSON: Inquiry has been 
made, and the report as to the discharge 
of the woman and her child appears to 
be substantially correct, except that the 
woman herself was in good health at the 
time of her discharge, and the order 
was not given by the Board of Guar- 
dians, but by a member of the Visiting 
Committee. The proceeding was alto- 
gether irregular. If, however, the order 
had been given by the Board of Guar- 
dians, who unquestionably have the 
power of ordering the discharge of any 
person whom they may think able to 
maintain himself, the present case cer- 
tainly does not appear to be one in which 
that power should have been exercised. 
The Board are at present in communi- 
cation with the Guardians on the sub- 
ject; but, pending their reply, I cannot 
say whether it will be necessary to take 
any steps to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar proceeding. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY, IRELAND— 
THE RETURNS. 

Mr. LITTON asked the Secretary of 

State for the Home Department, Why 
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the Returns ordered on the 20th July, 
1880, in relation to the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, Ireland, have not been yet pre- 
sented; and, whether he will be good 
enough to hasten the Returns ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
I am sorry for the delay which has 
occurred in preparing these Returns, 
which has been partly owing to a mis- 
apprehension. Since then I have been in 
communication with the hon. Member 
for Dungannon (Mr. Dickson) with the 
view, if possible, somewhat to simplify 
the form of one of the Returns, which in 
its original shape would have been very 
expensive. The alterations have been 
agreed upon, and since then the Returns 
have been in preparation. One of them, 
Estates in bankruptcy prior to 3st of 
December, 1878, having assets undivided, 
will probably be completed within a 
fortnight, but the other one involves so 
much detail that it is feared that some 
time will still be required for its com- 
pletion ; but it is being pressed on as 
rapidly as possible. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—ADMISSION OF 
SOLICITORS TO THE BAR. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether, in view of the reso- 
lution stated to have been passed by the 
Benchers of the Inns of Court, as to 
solicitors being admitted to the Bar 
after keeping four terms, it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
bring in a measure by which increased 
facilities will be afforded to barristers 
becoming solicitors; and, whether it is 
not at the present time necessary that 
barristers must be of five years’ stand- 
ing before they can be admitted on the 
roll of solicitors, and pass the usual final 
examinations for solicitors ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, was under- 
stood to say that he was not aware that 
any complaint had been made as to the 
hardship of the existing regulations; 
there was no intention on the part of 
the Government to propose any legisla- 
tion on the subject. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
SUBWAYS. 

Str HARRY VERNEY asked the 
honourable Member for Truro, Whether, 
when anew street is formed, it is the habit 
of the Metropolitan Board at the same 
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time to make a subway for containing 
gas, water, and other pipes; and, whether 
the Board will use their endeavours to 
have subways made whenever they have 
the opportunity of doing so? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: In 
reply to my hon. Friend’s Question, I 
beg to state that in forming new streets 
the Metropolitan Board have, when con- 
sidered advisable, made subways for 
containing gas and other pipes, as in 
the case of the Victoria Embankment, 
Queen Victoria Street, Northumberland 
Avenue, Commercial Street, White- 
chapel, Garrick Street, and Southwark 
Street. The great inconvenience, how- 
ever, of disturbing existing arrange- 
ments would not, I think, justify the 
formation of subways in all cases; and 
I am not, therefore, prepared to say 
that the Board will, on all occasions, 
use their endeavours to have them made. 
Power is usually taken in the case of 
long and continuous improvements to 
form subways; and such power has 
been taken with regard to the new 
streets proposed from Charing Cross to 
Tottenham Court Road and from Picca- 
cadilly Circus to New Oxford Street. 


MIDDLESEX MAGISTRATES — MUSIC 
LICENCES (GOOD FRIDAY). 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that the form of music 
licence granted by the Middlesex magis- 
trates expressly forbids the performance 
of any music in a licensed hall on Good 
Friday, although that day is not men- 
tioned in the Licencing Act 25 Geo. 2, 
c. 836; whether he is aware that, in con- 
sequence of the action of the Middlesex 
magistrates in so framing their form of 
licence, and in refusing to permit any 
deviation from its terms, the directors of 
important public institutions in London 
are unable to have oratorios performed 
on Good Friday in the public halls 
under their charge; and, whether he 
will consider the propriety of so amend- 
ing the Law as to enable the directors of 
these public halls to give sacred music 
on Good Friday ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, was 
understood to say it was true that Good 
Friday was not mentioned in the Act of 
Geo. II. In fact, no day was prohibited 
by that statute. The Justices were au- 
thorized to grant licences at their dis- 
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cretion, and at their discretion they had 
excluded Sunday, Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, and public fast days. He un- 
derstood from the Clerk of the Peace for 
Middlesex that no application had ever 
been made for a variation of the usual 
terms on which licences were granted ; 
and it was, therefore, incorrect to speak 
of any refusal on their part. Moreover, 
the Colleague of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Ritchie) had given Notice to bring the 
Question before the Middlesex magis- 
trates at their next meeting; and, in 
view of this, it would be premature to 
consider the propriety of fresh legisla- 
tion. 


Auxiliary Forces). 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTERS. 


Carrain O’SHEA asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, What progress 
has been made towards providing suit- 
able rooms for the representatives of the 
press in this House, the number of whom 
has been increased during the present 
Session, by Mr. Speaker’s consent, to 
upwards of 200. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that he had no objection to give 
further accommodation for the Reporters, 
as he admitted that the present accom- 
modation was insufficient and unsatis- 
factory. It was no easy matter, how- 
ever, to determine how to do so. He 
hoped to be in a position before long to 
do something for the Reporters. But 
they were much cramped for rosom in 
that part of the building. 


ARMY (THE AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
ARMOURIES FOR VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


Mr. RANKIN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, in considera- 
tion of the recent order with respect to 
the safe custody of rifles belonging to 
Volunteer corps, it would be possible to 
obtain some additional grant to assist 
the corps in defraying the expenses in- 
curred by them in providing armouries? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to state that 
the confidential Circular to which he 
alludes only instructed Colonels of Mi- 
litia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer regiments 
to take precautions for the security of 
their arms and ammunition against sud- 
den attack. Volunteer corps have to 
find their own armouries out of the 
capitation grant. I cannot promise any 
additional assistance for this purpose. 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY ACT, 1881—THE CARTER ES- 
TATE. 


Mr. GRAY (for Mr. Heaty) asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, If 
his attention has been drawn to a letter 
signed ‘‘Geo. T. Shaen Carter,” ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Henry Hewson, J.P. 
of Belmullet, county Mayo, and published 
in the “‘ Freeman’s Journal” of Satur- 
day, in which he promises this clergy- 
man that if certain persons will pay him 
rent— 

“Tt will be my pleasure to defend all the 
tenants on the Carter estate (with very few ex- 
ceptions) from any aggressive action they may 
be subject to under the Coercion Bill, and I 
shall do so energetically wherever I find the 
opportunity. I shall give the tenants two weeks 
to come in and pay ;”’ 
and, whether Mr. Carter had any autho- 
rity whatsoever to make promises of this 
description; and, if not, whether the 
Government will take any notice of the 
covert threats conveyed by his letter to 
certain of his tenants ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Since Notice of 
this Question was given by the hon. 
Member, I have read the letter referred 
to. Mr. Carter had no authority from 
the Government for writing the letter, 
nor is the matter one which calls for the 
interference of the Government. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ~ SMALL-POX (ME- 
TROPOLIS) — FULHAM SMALL-POX 
HOSPITAL. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
it is the fact that Fulham Small-Pox 
Hospital is now made the receptacle for 
more than one-third of the small-pox 
patients of the whole of London; whe- 
ther the borough of Chelsea, which in- 
cludes the whole of Kensington, Notting 
Hill, Fulham, Chelsea, and Hammer- 
smith have volunteered to take charge 
of their own small-pox patients; whe- 
ther the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
and the Local Government Board have 
not declined to confine the said hospital 
to such district ; whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board do not decline to receive 
a deputation to urge such limitation ; 
whether, according to the decision in a 
recent case, a small-pox hospital is not 
a nuisance per se which may at any time 
be stayed by injunction; whether he is 
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aware that the inhabitants of Western 
London, in consequence of such refusal 
as aforesaid, propose to take legal pro- 
ceedings to obtain such injunction; and, 
whether, in order to save public money 
being wasted in fruitless litigation by 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board in de- 
fending such proceedings, he is prepared 
forthwith to advise such Board to close 
Fulham Small-Pox Hospital, and to re- 
mit the patients to the care of local 
authorities, or otherwise to abate such 
nuisance ? 

Mr. DODSON: The Notice of the 
hon. Member contains no less than seven 
distinct Questions. I will endeavour to 
answer them as concisely as I can. In 
answer to the first, it is not the fact that 
the Fulham Small-Pox Hospital is made 
the receptacle for more than one-third of 
the small-pox cases in the Metropolis. 
The total number in the hospitals of the 
managers is 763, of which 217 are in 
Fulham. I have not received any offer 
from the borough of Chelsea to take 
charge of their own small-pox patients. 
The borough, as such, has no power to 
undertake such a charge; and the ves- 
tries of theseveral parishesinthe borough 
have not, so far as I have been able to 
learn, provided any hospital for such 
cases, although express power was given 
to them to do so as far back as 1866, and 
they have, from time to time, been re- 
minded of it. The hospitals of the Me- 
tropolitan Asylums Board, of which Ful- 
ham is one, were provided for the whole 
Metropolis, at the cost of ratepayers 
generally ; and so long as there is spare 
accommodation, admission could not be 
refused to patients sent from any part of 
that area. For this reason it appeared 
to me useless to receive a deputation on 
this subject. The alleged decision that 
a small-pox hospital is per se a nuisance, 
and may be stayed by injunction, is now 
the subject of appeal to the House of 
Lords. I am not aware that the inhabi- 
tantsof Western London propose to apply 
for an injunction. My reply to the last 
Question is that I am not prepared to 
advise the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
to close this hospital and remit small-pox 
patients generally to the care of the local 
authorities, more especially seeing that 
the vestries and district boards have, as 
a rule, failed to provide hospitals, as they 
should have done—at all events for non- 
pauper cases, which form more than half 
of the cases admitted. 
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DUBLIN SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUMS 
—THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, DUBLIN. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether any site 
has yet been fixed on for the National 
Library in Dublin; whether any decision 
as to its external and internal plan has 
been arrived at; and, if the Trustees of 
the Library have been consulted on these 
points; if he would state why the Re- 
ports of the Visitors of the Dublin Science 
and Art Museum, the Natural History 
Collection, and BotanicGardens for 1877, 
1878, 1879, and 1880 have not been laid 
before Parliament; and, if the Visitors 
have met, and how often, to advise on 
matters affecting the Institutions above 
named ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Lord Presi- 
dent visited Dublin during the Recess 
for the express purpose of settling, if 
possible, the long-pending questions re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member. He called 
the Visitors together for the first time, 
to consult with them as to the site for 
the new Museum. He also had an in- 
terview with the Trustees of the Library, 
and ascertained their views as to its 
future location and arrangement. We 
have not made the progress we hoped, 
owing to the conflict of opinion in Dublin 
as to the Leinster Lawn site. I can, 
however, assure the hon. Member that 
We are very anxious to come to some 
agreement as to the site, and to com- 
mence the new buildings as soon as pos- 
sible. We shall ask the House for a 
Vote of money for that purpose; but, 
until the site has been decided upon, no 
eo can be finally settled. As to the 
ast part of his Question, the Visitors not 
having been convened before the Lord 
President’s recent visit, no Reports have 
been received from them; but a fortnight 
ago the Director of the Science and Art 
Department in Dublin was instructed to 
call them together, and I understand 
they all meet this week to discuss the 
points referred to in the hon. Member’s 
Question. Any Reports they may make 
will be submitted to Parliament. 


THE EDUCATION ACTS—SCHOOL 
FEES 


Mr. W. NEWZAM NICHOLSON 
asked the Vice President of the Council, 
If his attention has been called to a 
decision given by Justices Lindley and 
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Lopes, in the Court of Common Pleas 
on Saturday last, in an appeal from a 
decision of magistrates who had fined a 
man five shillings for not causing a child 
to attend a school :—It appeared that a 
child, in obedience to a magistrate’s or- 
der, had been sent to school, but with- 
out the school fees, and that admission 
had been consequently refused; the 
learned judges quashed the conviction, 
on the ground that the appellant had 
sufficiently complied with the order by 
sending his child to school, adding that, 
if this interpretation had the effect of 
creating difficulties about payment of 
fees, ‘‘which was likely enough,” that 
was an omission to be remedied else- 
where; if he will initiate some legisla- 
tion which will prevent the compulsory 
clauses of the Education Acts being so 
neutralized; and, if he will also take 
into consideration the desirability of re- 
enacting the clauses that gave power to 
school boards to pay the school fees of 
children of necessitous parents ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention has 
been drawn to the newspaper report of 
the decision to which the hon. Member 
has referred, and we have decided to 
consult the Law Officers of the Crown as 
to the steps it may be advisable to take 
in consequence. I can hold out no ex- 
pection to my hon. Friend that the Go- 
vernment will re-enact the 25th clause 
of the Act of 1870, which the noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon) found it necessary to repeal ; 
but we are considering whether it is not 
possible to assist the children of necessi- 
tous parents to obtain payment of school 
fees with less difficulty and less contact 
with the machinery of the Poor Law 
than at present. 


Survey. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, When the en- 
larged Ordnance Map of Warwickshire 
will be published ? 

Mr. WIGGIN asked a similar Ques- 
tion with regard to Staffordshire. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am afraid 
I cannot promise a very speedy publica- 
tion of the Survey of Warwickshire, as, 
even under the scheme for accelerating 
the Surveys, it will not be begun till 
1885. Of course, all the counties cannot 
be surveyed at the same time; but no 
time is lost in completing a Survey when 
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once it is begun. I cannot, at this mo- 
ment, answer the Question of the hon. 
Member for Staffordshire. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked, whether 
it was in any way in the power of the 
county of Warwick to assist in the ear- 
lier production of the Map? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Some of 
the towns obtained earlier Surveys by 
contributing a certain portion of the ex- 
penses. I am not sure whether the same 
thing can be done by counties; but I 
will make inquiries. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
BRITISH GARRISONS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he can, with- 
out detriment ‘to the public service, in- 
form the House of the latest authentic 
intelligence received at the War Office 
respecting the provisioning of Pretoria, 
Potchefstroom, and Wakenstroom, and 
also if in the opinion of military autho- 
rities at home, it is deemed to be abso- 
lutely necessary for Sir Evelyn Wood to 
risk an early advance in order to relieve 
those garrisons; or whether it is in- 
tended as far as practicable to restrict 
further operations until the arrival of 
General Sir F. Roberts? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Surely my hon. 
Friend must be aware that I could not, 
with due regard to the interests of the 
Public Service, state to the House, and 
through the House to the Boers, what is 
the condition of the beleaguered garri- 
sons in the Transvaal. I have given to 
the House atthis Table, andI have sent to 
the newspapers, all the information upon 
subjects of this kind which I think pro- 
per to communicate. If my hon. Friend 
would look at the morning papers he 
would see that with respect to Pretoria 
provisions were in abundance. As to 
the latter part of his Question, I am 
still more surprised that he should think 
of putting it to me. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE BASUTOS — 
OFFICIAL MINUTE OF THE CAPE 
MINISTRY. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is true that Sir Hercules Robinson and 
the Ministers of the Cape Colony have 
published an official minute protesting 
against the public expression of disap- 
probation by the Home Government of 
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the terms of peace offered to the Basutos ; 
and, if so, whether he will communicate 
such minute to the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe this 
Question has reference to an answer 
lately given in this House. [Sir Mrcuazn 
Hicxs-Breacn: Yes.] All I can say at 
present is this—that on the 28th of last 
month Sir Hercules Robinson informed 
Lord Kimberley by telegraph that his 
Ministers were engaged in preparing a 
Minute on the subject. That Minute 
has not been transmitted to the Secre - 
tary of State, and he has no official in- 
timation of its publication, or any official 
knowledge of its contents. It is pro- 
bable that we shall have more informa- 
tion in the course of a few days; and I 
need hardly say that we shall then be 
happy to give the required information. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERA'TIONS)—THE COM- 
MAND OF THE FORCES. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true 
that Major General Newdegate is 
under orders for the seat of war in South 
Africa ; and, if so, on what grounds Her 
Majesty’s Government have thought fit 
to supersede Sir Evelyn Wood as second 
in command of the forces there ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I hope, Sir, that 
the House will not expect me to explain 
to them the reasons for the appointment 
of the officers selected to command Divi- 
sions or Brigades under Sir Frederick 
Roberts. I should deprecate extremely 
the House of Commons taking upon 
itself duties for which the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Secretary of State for 
War are especially responsible. But I 
must remind the House that matters have 
very materially altered since Sir Evelyn 
Wood went out to serve under Sir 
George Colley. The force in or on the 
way to Natal and the Transvaal now 
exceeds 15,000 men; and it would be 
out of the question to lay down the rule 
that no officer should be employed under 
Sir Frederick Roberts with higher rank 
than that of Colonel, which would be 
the resuit of only employing juniors to 
Sir Evelyn Wood. Sir Evelyn Wood is 
only a Colonel with Brigadier’s rank ; 
and in the event of Sir Frederick Roberts 
being disabled, it would be out of the 
question that the command of 15,000 
men should devolve on an officer, how- 
ever distinguished, of that rank. 
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Mr. O'DONNELL: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman think it right to com- 
municate to the Boers the amount of the 
force on its way to Natal ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes; because it 
has already been communicated to the 
newspapers, and is very well known to 
everybody who reads them. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 

Mr. HANBURY TRACY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government has considered the 
propriety of associating with Sir F. 
Roberts a civil commissioner, who might 
give assistance to the Commander in 
Chief in the event of an opportunity 
occurring of entering into negotiations 
with the Boers, in the same manner as 
political officers in India are attached to 
armies in the field ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Upon this sub- 
ject I have to say that, when Sir 
Frederick Roberts accepted the appoint- 
ment of Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa, he was informed that in the 
event of negotiations for the settlement 
of affairs in the Transvaal, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would, in all proba- 
bility, appoint Civil Commissioners for 
the purpose of conducting those negotia- 
tions. At the present juncture it would 
not be advantageous to enter further 
upon that matter. But I may say there 
is a widespread, and, I think, natural 
and just, anxiety on the part of Mem- 
bers of the House for information with 
regard to the political situation of the 
question in South Africa, and I wish to 
explain as exactly as I can at the present 
moment how we stand, hoping in a short 
time to be able to give fuller informa- 
tion. The House is aware generally 
that there were negotiations going on at 
the period immediately before the lament- 
able event of Sunday last—that actual 
communications had been made to the 
Boers, and that an answer was expected 
from them. The sad death of Sir George 
Colley has retarded, and, up to the 
present moment, prevented our receiving 
information as to the present position of 
those communications. On Sir George 
Colley’s return from Majuba Hill, he 
would unquestionably have let us know 
their exact position. It will be borne in 
mind that in the actual state of things 
the authority devolved upon Sir Evelyn 
Wood; but Sir Evelyn Wood was not 
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at the front, and has not, therefore, been 
able to give us the information that we 
expected from Sir George Colley. On 
Tuesday last, my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Kimberley) telegraphed to Sir Evelyn 
Wood requesting him to lose no time in 
obtaining that information, and sending 
it to us in the fullest and most explicit 
form. Considering the probability of 
Sir Evelyn Wood’s position, the time 
has hardly yet arrived to enable us to 
receive an answer to that telegram, but 
it may be expected within a very short 
period; and it will not be possible with- 
out that answer for us to convey to Par- 
liament information of such a character 
as might not be open to the risk of 
leading to misapprehension after what 
has occurred. We hope to receive it in 
a very short time—very probably in a 
day or two, as it is not unlikely that Sir 
Evelyn Wood may have reached the 
front at the time I speak—and that then 
it may be in our power to lay before 
Parliament an exact account of the 
political situation as regards the com- 
munications between the Government 
and the Boers, so that hon. Members 
may be in a position to form their own 
judgment as to what has occurred. My 
right hon. Friend near me (Mr. Childers) 
informs me more distinctly that Sir 
Evelyn Wood will probably be at the 
front this evening. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE NA- 
VAL DETACHMENT AT MAJUBA. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 

tary to the Admiralty, If he would give 
the House any information as to the 
number of men in the Naval contingent 
engaged at Majuba Hill on Sunday last ; 
whether he could state how many were 
killed and wounded; and what their 
behaviour was so far as he had any in- 
formation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: We have just 
had a telegram from the Commodore, in 
which he gives an account of the loss in 
the Naval Detachment, or, as in some 
of the newspaper accounts it is mislead- 
ingly styled, the Naval Brigade. Lieu- 
tenant Trower, of the Soadicea, and 
16 men were killed; and Commander 
Romilly was wounded—very danger- 
ously wounded—as well as 16 of his 
men. That is all we know; and as 
regards the behaviour of our seamen, 
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that is enough. As far as we have 
heard anything officially, the contingent 
went out 60 strong. The Gatling guns 
could not be hauled up the precipices, 
and had to be sent back to camp; and 
we may answer for it that they did not 
go back without a sufficient escort. Out 
of the slender remnant which stood on 
the hill top, 34 were killed and wounded ; 
and the Admiralty await in full confidence 
the details of a story which, even in its 
present condition, speaks for itself. 


STATE OF IRELAND—MR. JOHN DEVOY. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will kindly read to the House 
the telegram he received from Mr. John 
Devoy of New York, and to which re- 
ference was made yesterday ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I hope 
the hon. Member will not think me dis- 
courteous if I decline to comply with 
his request. If I produced the telegram, 
I should be giving to the affair an im- 
portance it does not deserve. 

Mr. CALLAN: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will not read the telegram, 
perhaps he will inform the House, and 
through the House his many friends, 
whether the telegram alleged to have 
been received by him from Mr. John 
Devoy really contained any positive 
threat as to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
life. I ask the Question all the more, 
as I understand that Mr. John Devoy is 
rather a small man. 

Mr. GRAY; Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say whether he still adheres to 
his assertion, that the words ‘stamp 
out” were used in the telegram ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I will 
not say. It is some time since I saw 
the telegram ; but I remember the word 
“stamp”? was in it. The other hon. 
Member asks me on behalf of his many 
friends—{Mr. Cartan: Theright hon. 
Gentleman’s many friends. |—I do not 
know whether the hon. Member—— 

Mr. CALLAN : I rose distinctly to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to allay 
the fears of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own friends. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
thought, perhaps, you meant the many 
friends of Mr. John Devoy. 

Mr. CALLAN: Sir! [‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has put his Question, and he must allow 
the right hon. Gentleman to answer it. 
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allow me to express my regret and in- 
dignation that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should think it consistent with his 
position to insinuate that I am in any 
way one of Mr. Devoy’s friends. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I did 
not mean to insinuate that the hon. 
Member was a friend of Mr. John 
Devoy, and I am very glad he re- 
pudiates him; but, as he has asked the 
Question on my behalf, I can assure 
him, and, through him, my many 
friends, that I have no apprehension 
on the subject. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—iggiee 
PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Br 98.] 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, [ SECOND NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question {2nd March], ‘‘That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘ now” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“ upon 
this day six months.”.—(Mr. Justin 
M‘ Carthy.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
word ‘ now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. DAWSON said, when he was 
interrupted the day before, he was 
pointing out that though in the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland there had 
been a great deal of sound, there was a 
lamentable deficiency of facts and figures 
to support his argument. It was said 
that Mr. Hearne had been foully mur- 
dered; but Mr. Hearne was still living. 
It was also said, to add a dash of sensa- 
tionalism to the matter, that Mr. Hearne 
wasan agent ofthe brotherof Lord Mount- 
morres. It had turned out, however, 
that he had no connection with that 
unfortunate nobleman, and that he was 
not dead. So it was that hour by hour, 
and day by day, additional light was 
thrown upon the inaccuracy of the 
statements which proceeded from the 
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Treasury Bench; and if the Bill were 
postponed more light might be brought 
to bear on the situation, to show how 
utterly unsuitable was the measure be- 
fore the House. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had cast a very severe censure 
upon the Irish Members on account of 
the manner in which the Irish Judges 
had been spoken of. It would, no 
doubt, be an extremely novel and unac- 
countable thing to hear hon. Members 
speak thus of English Judges; but it 
would not be so regarded if hon. Gen- 
tlemen were only intimately acquainted 
with the procedure which led to the 
Judicial Bench in Ireland, and with the 
conduct of those who found themselves 
in that high place. In this country emi- 
nent lawyers, irrespective of Party con- 
siderations, were chosen from the ranks 
of their fellows to sit on the judgment 
seat, and none of them were open to 
fear, favour, or affection. But in Ire- 
land men proceeded to the Bench through 
the mire of politics ; they were obliged, 
in too many cases, to be agitators, and 
there was evidence of one Judge, now de- 
ceased, whose appointment was a matter 
of debate in that and the other House 
on account of the agrarian agitation 
which he had stimulated. Therefore, 
they found excited harangues from the 
Bench where they should expect to find 
coolness and impartiality. A Chief 
Justice in Ireland had, in his own hear- 
ing, confessed in open Court that he 
had been carried away by passion and 
blinded by prejudice, and, therefore, he 
abandoned the part which otherwise he 
would have taken ata latetrial. He would, 
however, address himself to the specitic 
provisions of the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), with his usual 
ability, had proved that continuous Arms 
Acts had in every case been followed by 
an additional crop of crime. Arms might 
be used by bodies of men riotously pro- 
ceeding through the country and terrify- 
ing peaceable inhabitants. If that were 
so in Ireland, he would at once favour 
its repression with a strong band. But 
that idea was immediately dismissed, 
when they came to consider the matter 
carefully. If there were bands of 50 and 
100 armed men perambulating the 
country now, an Arms Act was not re- 
quired for their repression. The pro- 
visions of the ordinary law would enable 
such bands to be stopped in their riotous 
career. It was said in that House, on 
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the part of the Government, that there 
should be every forbearance in the dis- 
arming of the Basutos; and, if so, it 
should not seem strange that a nation 
not in arms should appeal to the House 
to temper coercion with mercy. Firing 
at the person was a very tangible crime ; 
and yet, with the gradual aggravation 
of distress in the last three months of 
last year, there were only three cases in 
October, three in November, and seven 
in December. Not one of these cases 
was attended by any personal injury. 
This was over the entirety of Ireland, 
amongst a population of 6,000,000, in a 
time of aggravated distress and the most 
intense excitement. But even then, when 
they looked into these, the majority of 
the cases turned out to be family 
quarrels, having no connection with the 
Land League, and which could not be 
termed agrarian. In one case, in Octo- 
ber, a man named Harding had by will 
left his farm to a younger son, to the 
exclusion of the elder son, who had 
come from America expecting to have 
the farm. There was a family quarrel, 
and the pistol was fired by the wife of 
the elder son, who was tried, convicted 
by a jury, and sentenced to 12 months 
hard labour. In one case, in November, 
there had been a long standing family 
feud, existing long before the Land 
League was heard of, and before his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) had assumed 
his present prominent position. In this 
case, too, the offender was convicted by 
an Irish jury, and sentenced to 20 years’ 
penal servitude. In the last case, in 
November, in which no injury was in- 
flicted, the man was found guilty and 
sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment. 
In nearly every case in which a tangible 
crime had been committed evidence was 
forthcoming, and Irish jurors did con- 
vict. There had been no time to examine 
the Return just issued for December ; 
but he recognized one case in which 
there had been a long-standing family 
quarrel. In the whole quarter there 
were only two agrarian murders. This 
was at a period of political excitement 
and aggravated distress in the four Pro- 
vinces of Ireland, with its 32 counties 
and 5,000,000 of people. The cases 
of firing did not in the slightest way 
justify such a Bill as this, and there had 
been only two agrarian murders. It was 
astounding that the Government should 
think for a moment of bringing forward 
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a Bill of such a nature on such flimsy 
reasons. Let them turn to England, 
and for the same period they would see 
greater reasons for passing an Arms Bill 
for England. Let the Home Secretary 
turn to the shooting affair at Kensing- 
ton, and the undiscovered murder of an 
officer in a dastardly manner at Chat- 
ham. In Ireland there were no such 
terrible cases, and yet an Arms Bill was 
about to be passed for that country, 
while he saw no sign that the people 
of England were about to be subjected 
to similar legislation. The noble Lord 
the President of the Council, speaking a 
few evenings before in “‘ another place,” 
had quoted the opinion of Lord Macaulay, 
to the effect that the Habeas Corpus 
Act was the bulwark of English free- 
dom, and that the liberty which it gave 
ought not to be touched except for over- 
whelming reasons, and with the proba- 
bility that good results would follow 
from its curtailment. But, in the present 
instance, no such overwhelming case had 
been proved, and the measure before the 
House, instead of tending to good results, 
was calculated to have the very opposite 
effect. That was the view, he believed, 
which the people of England now took 
of coercive legislation, which, notwith- 
standing the speeches made by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade in the 
Autumn, the Government had proposed. 
It was, perhaps, useless for him to de- 
liver these remarks to the House when 
the mind of the Government was made 
up in the same way as it was made up 
in regard to the last Bill. Irish Members 
had been credited with good debating 
powers when there was none to debate 
with. It, nevertheless, was the duty of 
the Representatives of Ireland to protest 
to the uttermost against this superfluous 
and most unjust Bill; and notwithstand- 
ing the speeches of the Home Secretary, 
who took refuge in lengthy quotations, 
delivered, it must be admitted, with 
dramatic effect— 
“ Not florid prose nor honeyed lines of rhyme 
Can blazon evil deeds or consecrate a crime.” 
Mr. DILLON said, he rose for the 
purpose of opposing this Bill, which 
seemed to him a most unnecessary mea- 
sure; but, before he gave his reasons 
for objecting to the Bill, he would ask 
the permission of the Speaker and the 
indulgence of the House for five minutes, 
whilst he uttered a word or two of per- 
sonal explanation on behalf of an absent 
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friend in answer to what he must term 
a most cowardly and uncalled-for attack. 
He thought he had a right to make a 
personal explanation on his own behalf; 
for he had read a speech of the Home 
Secretary, which had been interpreted 
by the Irish people to mean that he 
(Mr. Dillon) was an assassin. He onl 
wished, however, to speak on behalf of 
his friend, who could not speak in this 
House, and who, the Home Secretary 
had boasted, could not set his foot on 
English soil. He thoughtit would have 
shown more manliness if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had ab- 
stained from that boast. The words he 
objected to were contained in the con- 
cluding passage of the Home Secretary’s 
speech on the third reading of the Pro- 
tection of Person and Property (Ireland) 
Bill—namely, 

‘¢ Tf there exist men entertaining such senti- 
ments, it is the duty of the House and of the 
Government to stamp upon them as upon a nest 
of vipers.”’ 

Also, in answer to a Question with re- 
ference to Mr. Devoy, the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that so long as Mr. 
Devoy and his confederates—the leaders 
of the Land League (including himself, 
he supposed) — thought fit to remain 
beyond the seas—whether at the Straits 
of Dover or the other side of the At- 
lantic—the less notice the Government 
took of them the better. Now, if the 
House complained of Mr. Devoy being 
thrust under their notice, he (Mr. Dillon) 
would never have mentioned him if the 
Home Secretary had not made the re- 
mark he had. After accusing Mr. Devoy 
of cowardice, the Home Secretary said 
that if he set foot on British shores it 
would, no doubt, be his (the Home Se- 
cretary’s) official duty to pay him some 
attention. That was certainly incon- 
sistent with his (Mr. Dillon’s) ideas of 
manliness. When he read the Home 
Secretary’s speech, he thought it con- 
tained one of the most cowardly attacks 
that had ever come under his notice. It 
was always acowardly thing for a man, 
taking advantage of an eminent posi- 
tion, and catching the ear of the multi- 
tude, to blast the character of a man 
whom he knew circumstances prevented 
from making a reply. There were pe- 
culiar circumstances connected with the 
presentcase which madeit more cowardly 
than an attack of the kind usually was. 
Who was the obscure man whom the 
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Home Secretary had attacked? He was 
a man who had spent his whole life— 
who had spent the best years of his 
manhood—struggling, sometimes in the 
direst poverty, against a hateful and 
atrocious Government, which he saw 
was destroying his country. He had 
shown, on more than one occasion, the 
best and highest qualities of courage; 
and he could not believe that when the 
Home Secretary taunted him with cow- 
ardice that he was acquainted with his 
history. For seven long years he en- 
dured the torture of an English con- 
vict prison, and, though he had never 
proclaimed it before the world, he had 
described to him treatment he received 
which would have disgraced the dun- 
geons of Naples. With regard to the 
language used in reference to Mr. 
Devoy, he did not know whether hon. 
Members of that House were aware how 
inaccurate the reports of American news- 
papers usually were; and to charge a 
man with being an assassin because of 
some report published in an American 
paper was a most unjust and unwise pro- 
ceeding. But suppose, for argument’s 
sake, that Mr. John Devoy, in a mo- 
ment of passion, used the very language 
which was attributed to him by the Home 
Secretary, he (Mr. Dillon) would prefer 
his friendship, even after he had thus 
spoken, to the friendship of a sleek and 
contented Home Secretary who could 
make the attack he had spoken of. Mr. 
John Devoy had faced imprisonment 
and exile, which, to him, were very 
bitter; he had devoted the best part 
of his life to a cause which he held 
sacred; and now, at the end of all his 
exertions and all his sacrifices, he saw 
his country, as he believed, about to be 
drenched with the blood of her children 
deliberately by the Government. He 
saw his country stamped on and insulted 
by two such worthies as the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland and the Home Secretary. 
Therefore, if, for the sake of argument, 
he were to admit that John Devoy made 
use of these words—strongly as he dis- 
sented from anything tending to assas- 
sination—he would recognize that they 
were spoken in amoment of rage, which 
he would almost call a noble rage—that 
they were spoken from the bitterness of 
a spirit which was broken by long years 
of suffering and disappointment, and 
which saw all the hopes of a lifetime 
overthrown. In dismissing that subject 
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he now wished to say a few words with 
regard to the present Bill. He had been 
accused of advising the Irish people to 
supply themselves with arms. He most 
decidedly did advise the Irish people to 
supply themselves with arms, and he 
should explain his purpose in so doing. 
Not being an Irish farmer himself, he 
did not know what view they took 
exactly with regard to evictions; but he 
might be allowed to state in that House 
that if he were an Irish farmer himself, 
and a body of men came to turn him 
out of his house and land, he should 
decidedly shoot as many of them as he 
could manage to do, and then abide the 
consequences. He believed if the Irish 
farmers took that course the evictions 
would soon come to an end in Ireland. 
Not being a farmer himself, and not 
being likely to fall under those circum- 
stances, he had not given that advice. 
If he did, he might lay himself open to 
the charge of cowardice by recommend- 
ing others to place themselves in a 
danger which he would not have to en- 
counter. Therefore, he had not been in 
a position to give that advice. But he 
thought it well just to state that he held 
that view. [Sir Witu1am Harcourt: 
Hear, howe! This Arms Bill seemed 
to him to be a very cowardly measure, 
and also to be one of a degrading cha- 
racter. It was, to his mind, one of the 
greatest insults that could be offered to 
a free people. He did not even think 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act was as insulting to a free people as 
to deny them the right of carrying arms. 
Would the Government disarm the Irish 
landlords? Or would they do what he 
thought was one of the most cowardly 
things ever done—would they disarm the 
Irish people, and leave the English 
people armed? The Home Secretary, 
in introducing this Bill, said at least it 
would prevent the open and ostentatious 
carrying of rifles and revolvers. Who 
was it that had carried rifles and re- 
volvers openly and ostentatiously ? Who 
but the landlords and their retainers, 
who went about and brandished them 
without the slightest justification? If 
they wished to restore peace in Ireland, 
they would disarm the Irish landlords, 
and tell them that the 50,000 troops they 
had sent into the country were sufficient 
to protect them. Let them at least 
disarm everyone in Ireland, and not 
leave the Irish people helpless, to be 
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shot down, as they would be by armed 
landlords and their armed retainers. 
He had been accused, as he had said 
already, of advising the Irish people to 
procure rifles. The Home Secretary 
might have quoted a dozen speeches of 
his in which he gave the same advice. 
He did that for this reason—that he con- 
sidered if the Irish landlords had the 
knowledge that in every farmer’s dwel- 
ling there was a rifle, it might exercise 
some check on their depredations. [Sir 
Wut Harcourt: Hear, hear!] He 
did not believe that the English Li- 
berals would have lent themselves to so 
cowardly a proceeding as to disarm one 
class and leave another class armed. 
Neither did he believe that many of the 
Irish Members who had voted for coer- 
cion would have given their support to 
this disgraceful measure. He could not 
admit that a shred of justification had 
been shown for it, for the absurd and 
offensive observations of the Home Se- 
cretary with reference to plots and 
schemes of assassination directed against 
himself and his brother Ministers would 
justify an Arms Act for England, quite as 
much as Ireland. The real object of the 
Bill wastoremovethe last check upon evic- 
tion in Ireland. The landlords were not 
content with thesuspension of the Habeas 
Corpus. They were not content with 
having placed at their disposal 50,000 
troops, who were now marching about 
the country, insulting members of the 
Land League, and provoking outrage 
and bloodshed. It was only three days 
ago since he was insulted by a company 
of English troops at Ballybrophy, in the 
county Tipperary. They were drawn up 
at the railway station, and they called 
out—‘‘ There goes the Land Leaguer,” 
without receiving any reprimand from 
their officers, who were listening. Was 
that conduct which should be permitted 
to go on amongst unarmed people, smart- 
ing under injustice and oppression? If 
they wanted to provoke a civil war in 
Ireland—but it could not be a civil war, 
for the Irish people had not the means 
of waging a civil war—he wished they 
had — [ Cries of “Oh!” and “ With- 


draw !”’] 





Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now exceeding the licence of Parlia- 
mentary language in advocating civil 
war. 

Mr. DILLON withdrew the expres- 
sion, and said, if they wished to provoke 
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bloodshed in Ireland, they could adopt 
no better means than to let their soldiers, 
as they were, loose through the country, 
insulting the people. He wished he 
could take hon. Gentlemen into the 
offices of the Land League, and show 
them the unfortunate farmers coming in 
from every district with handfuls of 
writs and ejectment notices, which were 
falling in Ireland as thick as snowflakes; 
in fact, he believed that the proceedings 
of the Irish landlords would justfy any 
extreme that the people might have re- 
course to, had they any chance of success. 
The landlords knew this themselves; 
and, therefore, they asked the Govern- 
ment to take the arms out of the hands 
of the Irish people. He must confess 
that the Property Defence Association 
had given him a great deal more trouble 
and anxiety than had the Coercion Bill, 
for they hired gangs of armed men, and 
sent them down to sales of property 
seized upon for rent. The danger at- 
tending these proceedings was terrific. 
They came down in the midst of furiously 
excited masses of people. They came 
armed to the teeth, and they purchased 
the cattle of farmers which had been 
seized upon and sold for rent. He ac- 
knowledged honestly that these proceed- 
ings had interfered a great deal more 
with the power of the Land League than 
the Coercion Bill could, and that he was 
much more uneasy about them than he 
was about the Coercion Act. But he 
still believed that he would be able to 
defeat the Property Defence Association. 
What he wished to point out was the 
cowardice of these men, who sent down 
hired gangs of armed persons whom 
they would not disarm, but would leave 
arms in their hands, to seize upon the 
goods of the people, and who were sur- 
rounded by crowds of armed police, and 
the soldiers of England, who alone sup- 
ported them in their brutal conduct in 
Ireland. And while these men were 
permitted to pursue this atrocious con- 
duct, the Government wanted to strip 
the people of their arms, for fear on 
some occasion they might in despera- 
tion, resist the proceedings. He would 
not detain the House much longer, and 
probably he should not address the 
House again for some time. He should 
not detain it, except to comment upon 
one of the concluding statements of the 
Home Secretary. Hesaid—and in that 
sentence was a complete condemnation 
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of the Bill—he (Sir William Harcourt) 
said—‘‘I have no doubt that this Bill 
will fail to take away all the arms from 
the people. I have no doubt that num- 
bers of arms will be retained with which 
murders and outrages will be com- 
mitted.”” He would ask the House to coa- 
sider that while the people were taking 
that advice of his, which had been repre- 
sented as murderous, while they were 
acting upon his advice of supplying them- 
selves with rifles, had murderous out- 
rages increased ? On the contrary, it had 
been acknowledged on all sides, and no 
attempt had been made to deny it, that 
while the people were arming themselves 
with rifles, outrages decreased in a most 
marked manner; and while Arms Acts 
such as these were in operation, ten 
times more murders were perpetrated in 
Ireland than there were now. There was 
much of the philosophy of Irish history 
contained in that sentence of the Home 
Secretary’s. He (Sir William Harcourt) 
looked forward, he dared say, without 
regret, to an increase of murderous out- 
rages in Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that numbers of these arms 
would be retained in spite of all their 
exertions, that horrible crimes would be 
committed with them. He (Mr. Dillon) 
was afraid that was so. He was afraid 
that if they drove those people to des- 
peration that they would have recourse 
to the old methods of avenging crime, 
which they had hoped they had suc- 
ceeded in driving them from. He told 
the House the simple truth in that he 
said the men had come to him in Ireland 
and had blamed him because they had 
induced the people to leave the old 
methods which they considered effectual. 
They said it was all very well to drive 
them into Constitutional agitation; but 
there they were now to be disarmed and 
put under the heel of the landlords. 
Formerly, when they used the more 
effectual weapon, one or two landlords 
were marked, then shot, and that proved 
more beneficial than all your Constitu- 
tional agitation. By their Coercion Acts 
they had driven the Irish people out of 
their paths of legal and Constitutiona 

agitation which they induced them to go 
into; and if they were driven back to 
the dark ways of assassination by these 
Coercion Bills, passed amidst the jeers 
of a triumphant Ministry and a tri- 
umphant Irish Liberalism ; if they were 
driven back to the dark and desperate 
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methods which the leaders of the Land 
League had almost successfully induced 
them to give up, he said that the blame 
of the murders which would be com- 
mitted on the return of the Irish people 
to the old methods must be laid at the 
doors of those men who struck out of 
their hands the weapons of open and 
legal agitation by arresting the men who 
committed any crime, and driving the 
Irish people back into desperation, from 
which they—the Land League—sought 
in vain to save them. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think the time has now come when this 
debate may be closed. We have heard 
the doctrine of the Land League ex- 
pounded by the man who is an autho- 
rity to explain it; and to-morrow every 
subject of the Queen will know that the 
doctrine so expounded is the doctrine of 
treason and assassination. Sir, I will 
not yield to the hon. Member 

Mr. DILLON: I rise to Order, Mr. 
Speaker. I wish to correct a mis- 
take. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary is in 
possession of the House... 

Mr. DILLON: MayI not say a word 
in explanation? [‘‘No!” ‘ Order!’’] 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir, I did not interrupt the hon. Mem- 
ber, for I was determined that without 
interruption he should be allowed to 
give utterance to sentiments which, I 
venture to say, will bring horror and 
disgust into the mind of every honest 
man. He said it was true that over and 
over again he had advised the Irish 
people to arm themselves with rifles, 
and he told us he would explain for 
what purpose they were to have these 
rifles. He added—‘‘I have not in Ire- 
land explained to them exactly what I 
meant.” It was well he did not. He 
has come here, under the privilege of 
this House, to explain what he meant. 
He said—‘‘If I was an Irish farmer, 
and if I saw men come upon my land to 
put me out of the land, then whatever 
people might think, and although they 
might come in the name and under the 
authority of the law, I would shoot*as 
many of them as I could.” That has 
been said in the hearing of the House 
of Commons. ‘To-morrow it will be in 
the hearing of the civilized world, which 
will pronounce its judgment on this—I 
will use the word—this vile conspiracy, 
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Sir, I knew that these were the objects 
of the Land League. I knew it as one 
responsible for the public peace in the 
Dominions of the Queen, and as one 
whose duty it was to denounce it as I 
have denounced the language of John 
Devoy, as I denounced the language of 
Redpath, and as I denounce the lan- 
guage of the Member for Tipperary. I 
call them confederates. They are con- 
federates in action, and their language 
is the same. The language of Redpath, 
which I read out the other day, and in 
which he recommended that the land- 
lords should be shot down like rabbits, 
was exactly the language which the hon. 
Member for Tipperary has just used. 

Mr. DILLON: I rise to Order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
no; the hon. Member was not inter- 
rupted when he was speaking. 

Mr. DILLON: I did not advise the 
Irish people to do any such thing. | I 
say it is a gross misrepresentation. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
speaking in the hearing of the House, 
who know whether or not I have mis- 
represented him. 

Mr. DILLON: You have misrepre- 
sented me. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ihave 
said that it was the language of assas- 
sination. I have said that it was the 
language of treason. You, Sir, were 
obliged to rise in your place and stop 
the hon. Member, who said he advo- 
cated and desired civil war. We now 
know what the hon. Member and his 
friends mean by saying that they are 
the friends of Constitutional agitation. 
I have given the hon. Member greater 
credit for his frankness. I said his doc- 
trines, his policy, and his principles 
were such as deserved the severest re- 
probation; but I also said that, at all 
events, he had the manliness to avow 
them, and did not pretend to the hypo- 
crisy of those who, while advocating 
such schemes, pretend that they are 
acting in a Constitutional manner. All 
I can say is, that the matter has passed 
beyond the region of debate, when we 
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don on fire? Was that not a cowardly 
action on the part of a man who was, 
in a manner, one of the officers of 
the Land League in America? I felt 
it my duty—and I hope the House 
still think that I did my duty—in 
telling them what I knew—that the 
Land League is an association which 
depends upon the support of the Fenian 
conspiracy. The hon. Member has 
avowed it to-day. Who are the men 
they know? Who support the Land 
League in Dublin? Is it-supported by 
Irish subscriptions? Why, the Irish 
subscriptions are coppers; but the gold _ 
and silver come from Fenianism in 
America. Thatis where it comes from, 
and the hon. Member knows it as well 
as I do. Who are the men they take 
for their agents to send this money to 
Paris and thence to Dublin? Men like 
Devoy, a convicted Fenian. When 
they set to work to organize this 
Land League, who were the chief 
agents by whom it was started and 
conducted ? Why, they were notorious 
Fenians, many of whom had been con- 
victed, while others were perfectly well 
known to be connected with the Fenian 
conspiracy. I am not accusing all the 
people who are members of the Land 
League. The hon. Member for Longford 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) appealed to me 
the other night ; but who would suppose 
that he had sympathized with views of 
this kind? Ido hope and believe that 
most of those hon. Members who sit 
upon that Bench will view the sentiments 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary with 
the same abhorrence as I do, and that 
they will to-night get up and disavow 
the language we have heard. If they 
do not, then the Land League is con- 
demned by the language of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary, which must be 
reprobated by every honest and Chris- 
tian man. For what is the use of going 
to Blue Books and asking what is the 
meaning of these armed attacks on 
men, women, and children? Why, was 
I right or was I wrong the other night 
when I said that it was the language of 
the hon. Member for Tipperary, and men 


have a man in the position of the Mem- | like him, which instigated to such crimes? 


ber for Tipperary getting up and speak- 


[Mr, Ditton: Youarewrong.] I saythat 


ing as he has done. He said I was/| the case is concluded. There is nothing 
cowardly in my attack on John Devoy | more to be said upon the subject. [4 
in the absence of the man. Did Devoy | /augh from Mr. Heary.] Ah! I see one 
think of the absence of 4,000,000 of | Member, at least, who sympathizes with 
people, when he said he meant to set Lon- | those sentiments. I am not surprised. 
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I should, perhaps, have made him an 
exception when I expressed a belief that 
all the persons who sat near the Member 
for Tipperary would disavow his lan- 
guage. It was said that I did not prove 
my case the other day. If I did not 
prove it then, I summoned the witness, 
and I meant tosummon him, who should 
prove that case before the House of Com- 
mons. If I had had a case to prove at 
the Bar, I would have called the hon. 
Member for Tipperary to prove the true 
spirit, the true character, and the true 
nature of the Land League. There maybe 
men whothink it more prudent tousemore 
covert language ; but thelanguage which 
we have heard from the hon. Member 
for Tipperary to-night, depend upon it, 
is the true spirit that animates the Land 
League. [Mr. Biccar: Hear, hear!] 
It is therefore that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, with the assent of an over- 
whelming majority of the Representa- 
tives of the people, are about, by this 
Bill, to take the murderous weapons out 
of the hands of men who represent such 
opinions and avow such sentiments as 
we have heard from the hon. Member 
for Tipperary to-night. 

Mr. DILLON : I only wish to say one 
word of personal explanation. I am 
perfectly prepared to stand by every 
word I uttered; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman grossly misrepresents what I 
said. [‘‘ No!”] Yes, he did, indeed. 
[‘*No!” and cries of Order!” | MayI 
not say a word? He represented me as 
having said something which amounted 
to approval and admiration of assassina- 
tion. I did not, indeed; and I distinctly 
said in the beginning that no amount 
of injury or wrong would induce me 
to tolerate such a crime for one single 
second. 

Mr. GRAY said, that no man could 
have more regard for anyone than he 
entertained for the hon. Member for 
Tipperary. He knew him to be xu 
honourable man. He was not connected 
with the Land League; but he believed 
it had done much good in Ireland. He 
felt bound now to say that he entirely 
dissociated himself from a_ consider- 
able portion of those who belonged to 
the Land League and its proceedings. 
[ Cheers.| Those cheers gave him great 


pain. He could not justify the language 
which had been used, except on the 
ground of excitement, by the hon. Mem- 
ber. 


He did not believe it was the 
Sir William Harcourt 
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language of the Land League, and he 
was confident that much of it would not 
be endorsed by that Body. But whether 
that was so or no the could not connect 
himself with them. He was sure the 
hon. Member spoke what was true when 
hesaid that the results of the Government 
legislation would be disastrous, and would 
bring about that bloodshed and assassina- 
tion which, notwithstanding the Blue 
Books, had never beencaused by the Land 
League. Anybody who knew the hon. 
Member knew the loving heart he had 
and his great spirit ; and he (Mr. Gray) 
believed that it was because the hon. 
Member foresaw from his knowledge of 
the country—his intimate knowledge of 
the country—more clearly than anyone 
else that the legislation that was about 
to be consummated, and the discussion 
of which the Home Secretary said had 
reached a sufficient point, would result 
in such a way that the hon. Member 
made the speech he did. The House 
would understand the speech better when 
they saw the results of their legislation, 
and that the hon. Member had been led 
into it. 

Mr. M‘COAN fully shared the per- 
sonal respect and regard for the hon. 
Member for Tipperary which had been 
expressed by the hon. Member for Car- 
low. He had not been present when the 
speech was made, but came in while 
the Home Secretary was speakiug; and 
he took it that the character of the 
language used was accurately expressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. Had he 
been in the House he would have heard 
it with Geep pain, and immediately re- 
solved to dissociate himself from lan- 
guage of such a character. Although 
he occupied a seat amongst the Irish 
Party, he would not hold it for an 
hour if, by doing so, he was supposed 
to identify himself with anything un- 
Constitutional, still lessavowedly Fenian ; 
for he claimed to be as loyal a subject 
of the Queen as any Gentleman in that 
House. He had no sympathy with il- 
legal action; but it was due to his hon. 
Friend to say that he associated himself 
with him most heartily to any amount 
of self-sacrifice that might be necessary 
in the effort to reform Irish grievances 
by Constitutional action. He had the 
highest opinion of the hon. Member; but 
he at once disavowed all sympathy with 
the violent opinions he had now ex- 
pressed, 
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Mr. HEALY said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary was responsible for 
his own words, and he was well able to 
defend himself in that House and else- 
where. Anything he uttered did not 
implicate his Colleagues; and, for his 
own part, he felt no obligation resting 
upon himself to disavow the language 
he had heard. It was time, indeed, that 
they should take a lesson from the 
enemy, and give no one any handle by 
the use of expressions which were liable 
to be tortured by the ingenuity of right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench. 
For his own part he was not inclined to 
do so; but what must be the state of 
things in Ireland and the condition of 
the landlords when a Member like his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Dillon), who was as 
good and honest a man as the Chief Se- 
cretary, felt it ineumbent on him to say 
so? Desperate was the condition of the 
country, and to such a pass had the 
people been brought, that if he found 
an armed party came to turn him and 
his family out on the roadside he would 
shoot as many as hecould. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
The hon. Member was responsible for 
his words, and the right hon. Gentleman 
would be happy if any other Member 
accepted his words; but he thought they 
were a little too wide to give the right 
hon. Gentleman achance. For himself, 
when he had anything to say to the 
Irish farmers, he would say it to their 
face ; and if the Irish people were to be 
driven to a pass when he considered 
certain advice necessary, he would not 
shrink from giving advice, no matter 
how bad that advice might seem in the 
minds of some English Members. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary only put 
into plain words what was the saying of 
one of the best English, or rather Irish 
Generals, the Duke of Wellington, who 
said—‘‘ If you wish for peace you must 
be prepared for war.”’ His hon. Friend 
said that if each man had a rifle, and 
knew how to use it, there would be less 
unfair evictions. Not being prepared 
to engage in any war with this country, 
because the people would simply be 
mowed down, he (Mr. Healy) did not 
feel at liberty to give any such advice ; 
but there was sound truth at the bottom 
of the saying, for if the Irish farmers 
had guns, and knew how to use them— 
just as the Boers did—the Member for 
Tipperary would be found to be very 
near the truth. The Home Secretary 
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had stated that the doctrine of the Land 
League was a doctrine of assassination 
and treason. That statement was a 
deliberate untruth. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” 
and ‘‘ Withdraw!” | 

Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot allow that 
expression to pass. It is un-Parliamen- 
tary, and the hon. Member must with- 
draw it. 

Mr. HEALY would withdraw the 
expression, and say that the Home Se- 
eretary, in so describing the Land 
League, had stated what was distinctly 
untrue. [Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!” and 
‘‘Name!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is merely a 
repetition of the expression. I must 
call upon the hon. Member distinctly to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was only follow- 
ing the example set by the Chief Secre- 
tary, who stated that what an hon. 
Member had said was untrue. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
contests the authority of the Chair I 
shall have only one course to take. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not desire 
to dispute the ruling of the Chair; but 
the expression was not necessary to his 
argument, and he would pass from it. 
(‘‘ Withdraw!” ] He supposed hon. 
Members wished the operation re- 
peated half-a-dozen times. So far from 
its being true that assassination was 
the doctrine of the Land League, the 
Land League had distinctly lessened 
the number of assassinations. Before 
the Land League they were 132; but in 
1880 they were reduced to eight. It 
was true that there was one assassina- 
tion which had excited a good deal of 
comment. But if anyone deserved his 
fate, it was the person in question; for 
his cruelty, his evictions, his persistent 
rent-raising, his exactions as a Grand 
Juror, his cruelty as a magistrate, 
marked him out, if such a thing was 
justifiable, for the bullet of the assassin. 
[‘*Oh!”] Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
searched the speeches at Land League 
meetings from first to last he would find 
a distinct deprecation in every sense, not 
merely of assassination, but of outrage 
in all its forms, though the landlords’ 
journals, through which information fil- 
tered into English newspapers, ignored 
such things. The right hon. Gentleman 
had accused his hon. Friend of having 
made his statement under the Privileges 
of the House. But it might have en- 
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tered the narrow soul of the right hon. | of the people who chose to send help to 


Gentleman, if he felt himself obliged to 
escape from the penal consequences of 
his acts, to come into the House to make 


| 
| 
| 


the Irish nation. Whatever men in 
America might say, they were not re- 
sponsible to the Land League; those in 


attacks upon absent men, and charge | America carried on their own organiza- 
them with committing the breaches of tion in their own way. The Irish Mem- 
truth that he had committed himself. | bers were not responsible for the opi- 
[ Cries of ‘Withdraw!’ and ‘‘ Name!”’] | nions of those in Ameri¢a any more than 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon |for the cut of their coats. The right 


the hon. Member to withdraw that ex- 
pression at once. It is the second time 
that the hon. Member has offended 
against the Rules of the House, and I 
must call upon him now to withdraw 
the expression without equivocation. 
Mr. HEALY said, he did so frankly, 
and without any reserve whatsoever, 
because the expression only slipped from 
him. [‘‘Oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite might think it very good play to 
engage in baiting Members engaged in 
a struggle of that kind; but they could 
afford to despise such conduct, as they 
had behind them the opinion of their 
own nation. The hon. Member for Tip- 
perary came into the House for the pur- 
pose of repelling the charges brought 
against him by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. They would soon go over to Ire- 
land; and he would venture to say the 
right hon. Gentleman’s opinions as to 
their cowardice would not be sustained. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the Land League as a ‘vile conspi- 
racy.” He must allow the right hon. 
Gentleman to choose his epithets; but 
the Government and the entire might of 
the British Crown, though attempting to 
pack a jury, had failed to prove a con- 
spiracy. There was no one who knew 
anything about the movement that did 
not know it was a Constitutional and 
noble movement, and that it had at its 
head a body of men the most scrupulous 
in any country—the Catholic priesthood. 
These were the men whom the right 
hon. Gentleman charged, by implica- 
tion, with being abettors of assassina- 
tion. The right. hon. Gentleman had 
referred to officers of the Land League 
in America. No doubt, many of them 
had expressed themselves without re- 
straint as to the means of getting rid of 
the cruel laws from which the country 
suffered; but it was not because the 
Land League accepted aid from those 
men that it must be held responsible for 
what they said. The members of the 
Land League were not bound by, or re- 
sponsible for, the politics or the religion 


Mr. Healy 





hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
with his usual disingenuousness—[_‘‘ Or- 
der, order ! ””? |—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the House 
will feel that, after the frequent admoni- 
tions I have addressed to the hon. Mem- 
ber, I shall only be doing my duty to 
the House by Naming the hon. Member. 
I therefore Name you, Mr. Healy, as 
continually disregarding the authority 
of the Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE:. On the declara- 
tion you, Sir, have made, I propose that 
the hon. Member for Wexford be sus- 
pended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s Sit- 


ting. 
Mr. HEALY: The Member for Wex- 
ford County. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Mr. Healy be suspended from 
the service of the House during the re- 
mainder of this day’s sitting.”—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 233; Noes 
15: Majority 218.—(Div. List, No. 106.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: If Mr. Healy is in 
the House, I must call upon him to 
withdraw. 


Mr. Heaty rose and left the House. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, he hoped 
that, in spite of what had taken place, 
the House would hear him with patient 
attention. He congratulated the Home 
Secretary on his invitation to the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) to 
attend in his place having been accepted, 
and on his rhetorical triumph, which 
might be a satisfaction to the right hon. 
Gentleman, but was no proof of the 
gravity befitting a statesman. For his 
own part, he was going neither to ex- 
plain nor to extenuate the language which 
had been used by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Tipperary. At the same 
time, he must say that his hon. Friend 
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had given advice to which he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) could not give his adhesion, 
and which he thought would rather pre- 
judice than serve the cause which he 
had so much at heart. On the other 
hand, he was glad that his hon. Friend 
had used words which expressed not 
only his individual opinion, but the 
burning thoughts of many Irishmen, 
both in Ireland and in America. It was 
well that the country should stand face 
to face with the hot, mad passions which 
the Government, by its conduct, was 
provoking. There was no use in coming 
to that House and telling hon. Members 
that the patient was merely suffering 
from cold when fever was in all his veins. 
The coercive legislation of the present 
Session was stirring up every bitter 
memory of the past; and statesmen who 
were not simply rhetoricians, and whose 
aim was not, by resorting to paltry wit- 
ticisms, to win a momentary cheer, were 
not sorry when the true state of a country 
was laid before them, in order that, 
knowing the disease, they might try to 
apply the remedy. If his hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary had used hot 
language, it was only because he was 
giving voice to that universal sentiment 
in Ireland which the insulting sneers 
and safe braggadocio of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was so 
active an agent in promoting. He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that, 
in discharging in that House what ought 
to be the solemn and painful duty of 
proposing coercive legislation, a spirit of 
conciliation would have become him, 
and that taunts and sneers should be 
avoided, even though by refraining from 
their use he might receive one cheer the 
less. The restless vanity of the right 
hon. Gentleman might, he thought, on 
an occasion like the present, be satisfied 
in the absence of such incense. If his 
hon. Friend the Member for Tipperary 
had been betrayed into a display of feel- 
ing to which the right hon. Gentleman 
objected, he himself was the culprit who 
had provoked it by his insults. His hon. 
Friend had spoken of the dreadful possi- 
bility of civil war in Ireland, and had 
stated that if he was a farmer he would 
shoot as many of those persons who came 
to enforce an eviction upon his farm as 
possible. And did his hon. Friend stand 
alone? They had the words of the 
Prime Minister to show that the mur- 
derous outrage at Olerkenwell had 
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matured public opinion in England. 
[Mr. Guapstone: No, no.] The right 
hon. Gentleman had given several ex- 
planations on that point; but the fact 
remained that that outrage matured the 
opinions of English politicians as to the 
necessity of practical politics for Ireland. 
It was well that heated and passionate 
language like that used by the hon. 
Member for Tipperary should occa- 
sionally be heard in that House as a 
warning against the criminal and dan- 
gerous courses in which the present Go- 
vernment were engaged. The object of 
the Land Leaguers was that the people 
should offer a passive but Constitutional 
resistance to those who rack-rented their 
farms, and to pay only as much rent as 
they were able to do. As for the Bill, 
the best they could hope for it was that 
it would prove merely ineffectual. He 
would do ail he could to discourage 
crime; but he very much feared, remem- 
bering the previous experience of the 
country, that crime under that Bill would 
increase. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, that 
some of those who sat below the Gang- 
way on the Ministerial side had that 
night learnt a lesson which they would 
not readily forget. They had not been 
willing to include the whole body of 
Irish Members in one condemnation. 
They had discriminated between man 
and man—between, for instance, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon), whose courage and 
candour they had respected, and some of 
his Coadjutors, who had neither the 
courage of their convictions, nor the 
silence of their shame. But the lan- 
guage that night of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary, although it might, per- 
haps, be the outcome of excitement, had 
been vividly impressed on the minds of 
all who heard it. It was true that his 
language had been disclaimed by those 
who sat near the hon. Member; but the 
hon. Member had expressed by his 
words, plainly and unmistakably, the 
terrible sentiments which the House had 
been told from the Treasury Bench ac- 
tuated a great part of those who were 
said to be fighting for the liberties of 
Ireland. One hon. Member, in disclaim- 
ing the policy of murder and civil war, 
had expressly done so on the ground 
that he and his Colleagues were ‘too 
wide awake” to adopt it. The denial 
was not made on the ground of moral 
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reprobation. Liberals below the Gang- 
way had followed with considerable 


reluctance the paths of coercion and 
repression; but they accepted the Bill 


as a disagreeable necessity on the 
part of the Government, for they had 
learnt that night to believe that those 
charged with the burden of govern- 
ment had better opportunities than 
themselves of realizing the actual situa- 
tion. If that were the same kind of 
language as used by the hon. Member 
in addressing public meetings in Ire- 
land, he would ask the House to picture 
to itself what might be the effect of 
such words on crowded assemblies of 
uneducated men, suffering, as it must 
be admitted they were, from extreme 
pressure of wrong and injustice. The 
possible effect of such words was the 
measure of the responsibility which 
rested on the Government to deal firmly, 
nay, peremptorily, with such an evil, 
terrible as it was in its dimensions, and 
one requiring to be sternly repressed. 
There was one thing—perhaps only one 
—that was more sacred than liberty, 
* and that was human life. 

Mr. REDMOND said, that, in desir- 
ing to give adequate expression to his 
feelings as to the unfounded accusations 
levelled by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment against the Land League, he was 
hampered by the limits of Parliamentary 
language, which prevented him from 
characterizing as untruths statements 
which he knew to be grossly inaccurate. 
He was a member of the Land League; 
but he denied that that association was 
a ‘‘conspiracy for assassination, and 
treason.” The principles of the Land 
League were well known, and by no one 
better than the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Land League advised rack-rented 
tenants to combine and offer their land- 
lords a fair rent; and, when that rent 
was not accepted, then to abide eviction 
if necessary. It endeavoured to create 
a public opinion strong enough to induce 
tenants to leave idle on the hands of the 
landlord farms from which tenants had 
been unjustly evicted. That, and that 
only, was the teaching of the Land 
League, which ever denounced outrage, 
and ever advocated passive resistance. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
had not, as the right hon. Gentleman 
cleverly asserted, spoken authoritatively 
on behalf of the Land League. The 
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hon. Member spoke in that House for 
himself, upon his own responsibility. 
He was perfectly ready to accept the 
responsibility of his words. He did not 
compromise the Land League or any of 
its members, whose policy in the present 
crisis was one of passive resistance. 
When the Speaker thought it his duty to 
interfere, he understood the hon. Member 
to be expressing his sorrow that the Irish 
people had not to-day the means of suc- 
cessful rebellion or of civil war against 
England. So far as that, he (Mr. Red- 
mond) agreed entirely with the hon. 
Member; because he was firmly of 
opinion that if the only thing want- 
ing — the possibility of a successful 
rising against this country existed, it: 
would be an ample justificatién for the 
Irish people at the present moment. 
(Mr. Parneti: Hear, hear!] Havy- 
ing said so much with regard to the 
speech of the hon. Member, he desired, 
notwithstanding what was said by the 
Home Secretary, to recall the attention 
of the House to what was the real ques- 
tion under discussion. It was not a 
speech of the hon. Member for Tipperary, 
nor an interpretation which hon. Mem- 
bers might please to put on that speech ; 
but it was a Bill authorizing persons to 
search for arms, and arrest men who 
might be found in possession of them. 
He believed some time ago that a policy 
of repression was about to give way to 
one of reform; but he was disappointed. 
Exasperated as, no doubt, the Irish 
people were with the precedence which 
had been given to coercive legislation, 
he knew that all the country to-day 
were looking forward with feelings of 
intense anxiety to the promised Land 
Bill of the Government to save them 
from the tyranny which, under the ad- 
mittedly unjust state of the law, at pre- 
sent rendered the life of the tenant-at- 
will to-day one of continual uncertainty, 
of hopeless poverty, and helpless misery. 
But once again their, perhaps, foolish 
faith in the justice and wisdom of that 
House had received a severe shock. 
Reform had been postponed indefinitely, 
and the policy of force and coercion was 
to have another innings. They were 
now discussing the latest development 
of English Liberalism, and it seemed 
inevitable that before many days were 
over this Arms Bill would form part of 
the laws of the land. He believed the 
measure would ever remain a fruitful 
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source of injury and wrong, and he had 
to protest against it as impolitic, unneces- 
sary, and unjust. There never was, he be- 
lieved, a Government since the so-called 
Union which had so great opportunities 
of winning the hearts of the Irish people, 
and of diminishing natural animosities, 
and of removing the great and admitted 
grievances of the country as the present 
Government. Such a policy was worthy 
of the great men at the head of that 
Administration, men to whom the Irish 
masses turned with confidence and hope, 
all the more confident and the more 
hopeful because of the six years of Con- 
servative inaction which they had just 
passed. The Irish people had fought 
the electoral battle all over the Kingdom 
for their Liberal friends, and had lis- 
tened with delight to the promises of 
the Candidate for Mid Lothian. They 
had materially assisted in transforming 
those Liberal friends and that philan- 
thropic Candidate from a disorganized 
Party and a discredited Chief into the 
Rulers of the destinies of Ireland. The 
whole people cried aloud for the fulfil- 
ment of those promises, and what had 
been the reply ? When the history of the 
day was written it would be a sorry re- 
cord of what Liberalism was; and he 
regretted to think that these coercive 
measures would be the one sole blot 
on the reputation and character of a 
man whose name would otherwise be 
given down to posterity as a friend of 
the people—he meant the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright). The measure was impolitic, 
because it destroyed whatever chance re- 
mained to the Government to consoli- 
date the Irish people by means of re- 
medial legislation, and its very existence 
proved very clearly what the value of 
the Government Land Bill would be. 
If that Land Bill was, indeed, to be of 
a comprehensive and satisfactory nature, 
the necessity for repression, if ever it 
existed, would be at once removed. It 
was a common assertion amongst a cer- 
tain class of politicians that agitation in 
Ireland was ever the result of cunning 
and self-seeking agitators; but he gave 
credit to Her Majesty’s present Advisers 
for a keener insight into cause and 
effect. They knew very well that no 


agitators could create a movement such 
as the land movement unless there were 
real and terrible grievances crying for 
It was not the Land League 


redress. 
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that had created the agitation ; but the 
wrongs and miseries of the Irish people 
had created the Land League. The only 
politic and sure way to pacify Ireland and 
make the law respected was to go to the 
root of the evil, and to rob the law of its 
injustice and inhumanity. The only 
effect of this Bill would be to render the 
agitation in Ireland more formidable, 
and to increase—if, indeed, it was pos- 
sible to increase it—the intense hatred 
which was entertained by four-fifths of 
the Irish people against the rule of their 
country by this Parliament. The Go- 
vernment had indefinitely postponed re- 
form; and, in the meantime, what were 
the people to do? By those coercive 
measures they had armed the enemies 
of the people with every hateful weapon 
known to the history of despotism. 
Emboldened by the weapons they had 
placed in his hands, the rack-renter 
and the exterminator would once more 
set about their unholy work. The sen- 
tences of death would again be showered 
down upon the people. But did they 
think the people would tamely submit 
to a law which they themselves had 
declared to be unjust and inhuman? 
What did the history of the whole world 
prove but that, when open agitation was 
stifled, the passion of an oppressed people 
found vent in secret organizations and 
secret plots. Tostop outrages, forsooth ! 
He would tell them what those Bills 
would do—they would create outrages ; 
and if, as he prayed might not be the case, 
the history of these measures should be 
marked with blood—not the Irish Mem- 
bers, whom they suppressed upon the 
floor of that House, but the Government 
who, in order to carry their hateful pro- 
posals, sacrificed even liberty of speech 
in that House, would be the guilty ones. 
That measure was not alone impolitic— 
it wasunnecessary. The measure which 
had already become law was suflicient to 
meet every possible contingency. Do 
not tell him that by an Arms Bill they 
would take the weapon from the hands 
of the assassin. He cared not if every 
house in the land were stripped of arms, 
the murderer would still find his instru- 
ments of murder. To prove the effi- 
cacy of Bills of that kind, the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
told the House how outrages increased 
year by year up to 1870, when such 
another Bill came into operation, and 
then they suddenly and rapidly dimi 
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nished. When the hon. and learned 
Gentleman used that argument he (Mr. 
Redmond) knew he was speaking dis- 
honestly, for the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman knew that in 1870 the Land Act 
was passed, and that to it, and not to 
any wretched repressive legislation, was 
due the change. Now, as then, they said, 
remedy the grievance and the evils would 
cease. He listened to the speech of 
the Solicitor General for Ireland with 
feelings of the keenest humiliation and 
pain. He (Mr. Redmond) was pretty 
well accustomed, even from his short 
experience in that House, to hear Eng- 
lish Members misrepresent the Leaders 
of the Irish people, and calumniate the 
Trish nation. But, it was with far dif- 
ferent feelings he heard an Irishman, 
the Member for an Irish constituency, 
rise up and, encouraged by the cheers 
of ignorant and prejudiced men behind 
him, level calumnies against his own 
people and his own nation, in a speech 
which from an Englishman would have 
been unworthy, but from an Irishman 
was absolutely discreditable. If that 
Bill was impolitic and unnecessary, it 
must also be unjust ; but of its injustice 
he did not care to say much, for the go- 
vernment of Ireland from that House 
ever had been, and ever would be, based 
upon injustice. But he would like to 
say of one thing that House might be 
assured. The Irish people would not 
be intimidated by those measures. They 
had passed through too many persecu- 
tions to learn what fear was now. They 
felt they were battling for the dearest 
cause that ever urged the heart of man 
—the right to live and prosper on the 
land of their birth. In battling for that 
cause they were ready that day to suffer 
as their fathers suffered before them, 
and their Representatives in that House 
would be found by their side in the hour 
of peril, ready to sustain them in their 
struggles, and share with them in their 
sufferings. Hehad done. He cordially 
detested that measure. Upon every op- 
portunity which was open to him he 
should oppose it step by step; and when 
at the close the Speaker should have, in 
the exercise of his new-born functions, 
stifled discussion upon every stage of 
the Bill, then he and the other Irish 
Members would, atany rate, be able to say 
they had done their duty to those who 
sent them there to protect the liberties of 
the people, and would be able to say 
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with pride, that owing to their efforts 
that House of Commons was obliged, 
in order to coerce Ireland, first to sup- 
press, coerce, and to degrade itself. 

Mr. BYRNE opposed the Bill, and 
condemned the language used by Minis- 
ters in the course of the debate. The 
Bill did not even exclude the female 
population from being arrested. The 
Bill was unnecessarily severe and cruel. 
It empowered the arrest of any person 
having arms or ammunition by any con- 
stable or peace officer, without warrant ; 
this—without punning, for the subject 
was too serious—he regarded as a most 
unwarrantable interference with ordi- 
nary freedom. Clause 4 introduced a 
new personage uponthescene. Any war- 
rant or order of the Lord Lieutenant 
could be signified under either his own 
hand or that of the Chief Secretary, or 
of the Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and this would give the last- 
named official an amount of authority 
which was quite disproportionate to his 
proper function. The 4th sub-section of 
Clause 4 contained the provisions for 
proclamation, and he thought that these 
were altogether inadequate. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS rose to Or- 
der. He wanted to know whether the 
hon. Member was in Order in discussing 
the details of the Bill, clause by clause, 
as if the House were in Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member was not at liberty at that stage 
to discuss the Bill clause by ciause. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he bowed to the 
ruling of the Chair. He was only giv- 
ing his reasons for opposing the Bill, 
which was unnecessary and uncalled-for. 
There was no evidence to show that the 
people had arms. The language of 
Judge Fitzgerald on the subject was 
very unguarded. That learned Judge 
had no means of knowing that every 
farmer’s son and every farmer’s servant 
had a gun or a pistol. He would op- 
pose the Bill at every stage. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. LEAMY, referring to the state- 
ment that Arms Acts had been necessary 
in Ireland since 1847, said, they had 
been necessary since the Union, and 
would be as long as that House governed 
Ireland. The Home Secretary said that 
in the Bill the Government had adopted 
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the mitigated Code of the Act of 1875; 
but he forgot that the present Bill did 
not contain two important provisions of 
the Act of 1875. The latter Act gave a 
power of appeal which was not given by 
this Bill, nor did it contain a provision 
enabling a person accused and acquitted 
to obtain a certificate, freeing him from 
further proceedings. Moreover, under 
the Act of 1875, the magistrates had 
power to dismiss a case which they did 
not consider sufficiently serious to re- 
quire the infliction of a penalty. No 
such provision was contained in this Bill. 
It was, he thought, a most serious ob- 
jection to the Bill that it did not give a 
person who might be convicted at Petty 
Sessions by a resident magistrate, sur- 
rounded by landlord magistrates, the 
right to appeal to -Quarter Sessions. 
That was a serious restriction upon the 
rights of the people, whom it placed ina 
far more unfavourable position than that 
in which they had been placed by the 
Act of 1875. He submitted it was 
unfair to legislate by giving undefined 
powers to the Lord Lieutenant. It was 
unfair that power should be given to 
disarm the people, and allow the land- 
lord class to go armed. He was also 
strongly opposed to that provision of the 
Bill which would give to any Justice of 
the Peace the power to search any per- 
son whom he might reasonably suspect of 
carrying arms. In conclusion, he would 
observe that so long as measures of coer- 
cion for Ireland were before the House, 
it would be the duty of Irish Members 
to resist their passing, however anxious 
they might be to see a Land Bill intro- 
duced. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the Bill was 
not levelled against presumably guilty 
persons, but against the whole people— 
the most honest, the most upright, the 
most just. The power of searching the 
person ought not to be given to a police- 
man. As the Bill stood it was a provo- 
cative to breaches of the peace and out- 
rages. The right of search should be 
exercised only under a certain degree of 
responsibility ; and he hoped a provision 
would be introduced into the Bill pro- 
viding for compensation in the case of a 
man whose home had been searched, 
and perhaps his furniture, without any 
reasonable ground of suspicion. If the 
Bill was directed against the criminal 
classes, why was the night time carefully 
excluded from its operation? This ex- 
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clusion was an admission by the Govern- 
ment that the Bill was not necessary. 
There had been no proof submitted 
showing that there were such wholesale 
outrages with firearms as would justify 
a Bill of this kind. The increase of poli- 
tical badinage, such as that which had 
passed between the Home Secretary and 
John Devoy, could not be reasonably 
adduced as a reason for this Bill. The 
Home Secretary had dexterously made 
use of the language which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon); but he had submitted no 
reason for the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Tipperary had been betrayed into 
uttering expressions by the most unfair 
treatment he had received. He had, no 
doubt, used language which must be re- 
gretted in reference to evictions in Ire- 
land. He (Mr. O’Donnell) could not 
justify those expressions ; but how would 
those things which took place in Ireland 
be looked at if they had happened in a 
foreign country—in Bulgaria, Thessaly, 
or Epirus? The hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary wished toconvey tothe Housethe true 
state ofaffairsin Ireland,and to show how 
terrible they were, when Irish farmers 
were often placed in a position of great 
peril to themselves and “families when 
evicted and thrown out to starve and die 
upon the roadside. The rash statement 
of the hon. Member was not,‘however, 
an argument in favour of this'Bill, but 
for the passing of remedial measures. 
The whole policy of the Home Secretary 
was one of hitting them when they were 
down. Instead of proofs the right hon. 
Gentleman treated them with sarcasm, 
with quotations, with jokes more or Jess 
heavy, and seemed to calculate upon 
finding some one among the Irish Party 
more excitable than his Colleagues, 
who, irritated by the insulting tones and 
language, would give utterance to words 
too candid and too violent upon which 
he could seize. Thereupon he executed 
one of his characteristic war-dances on 
the floor of the House, and declared that 
he had proved that the Land League 
was a combination of assassins. The 
right hon. Gentleman had carried the 
game of irritation and provocation a 
little too far. One year’s duration of 
this Bill would create a feeling of irrita- 
tion which for years to come would tell 
against the Liberal Party. 

Mr. CHILDERS moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, remarking that it 
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was understood on Tuesday that this 
Motion would be made soon after 9 
o’clock. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Secretary Childers.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN wished, before the 
Motion was put, to make a few obser- 
vations upon the present position of 
affairs. [‘‘Oh, oh!” and “ Divide!’ | 
He was surprised at these interruptions. 
He had sat some years in the House, 
and it had not been his habit to unduly 
trespass upon the time of the House; 
and he hoped he should not be inter- 
rupted in the few observations which he 
thought it right to make on this Motion. 
The present position of affairs was most 
peculiar ; and, had it not been for the 
ruling of Mr. Speaker, he should have 
said most irregular. The Resolution of 
the 25th of January, which ordered 
that preference should be given to two 
particular measures, still remained un- 
rescinded. Nevertheless, they were in 
this position. Government Business was 
taken on Monday last, and was to be 
taken again to-night, other than that 
which the House had ordered to have 
precedence. If this course were con- 
tinued, independent Members would 
have to surrender their nights and days 
for an indefinite period, in order that 
the Government might get on with 
Supply. That was not an object for 
which, generally speaking, he should 
feel called upon to make any sacrifice, 
unless the Government were, in their 
turn, prepared to make some sacrifice in 
behalf of English Members and English 
Business in which they were interested. 
He himself had obtained, by persistent 
balloting, a place for a matter which he 
regarded as of urgent and immediate 
importance; and that was with respect 
to the foot-and-mouth disease. If the 
Government would guarantee to give 
him a place for his Motion before Easter 
he would consent to the adjournment. 
Not only that; but he had also a Mo- 
tion on the question of compensation 
to tenants for improvements, and this, 
too, he took leave to consider as 
“urgent” Business. He thought in- 
dependent Members ought to raise their 
voices against the course which was 
being taken by the Government, unless 
the Government made some compen- 
sation to them for the days of which 
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they would he deprived. The noble 
Lord had told them that the course 
taken by the Government was owing to 
the excessive delay in discussing the 
Protection to Person and Property (Ire- 
land) Bill. He differed entirely from 
the.noble Lord. He said the Govern- 
ment, and the Government alone, were 
entirely responsible for it. The un- 
fortunate position in which they were 
placed arose from two facts—first, from 
the gross mismanagement of Irish Busi- 
ness by the Government ; and, secondly, 
from the violation by the Government 
of the solemn pledges they gave to 
call Parliament together in the autumn. 
[ ** Question ! ”’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that the Question is the 
adjournment of the debate. He is not 
speaking to that Question. 

Mr. CHAPLIN was perfectly aware 
that the Question before the House was 
that of adjournment ; but he referred 
to the pledge given by the Government 
in order to illustrate his argument—to 
show that the necessity for this adjourn- 
ment was solely caused by the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Hartington) complained of delay; but 
surely he must have foreseen this 
delay when the Cabinet decided not to 
call Parliament together in the autumn. 
[‘* Order ! ’”] 

Mr. DILLWYN: I rise to Order, 
and wish to ask whether the hon. 
Member is acting in accordance with 
your ruling ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated that I consider the hon. Member 
is passing beyond the immediate Ques- 
tion before the House, which is the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: As I consider that 
to bow to your ruling, whatever that 
ruling may be, is the first duty of every 
Member of this House, I will not con- 
tinue my remarks. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Even if I thought I should be in Order, 
I certainly should not have attempted, 
upon this occasion, to follow the hon. 
Member into the remarks which he 
seems to have found this the most con- 
venient opportunity in the course of 
these two months to make upon the 
conduct of the Government in regard 
to Irish affairs. The course of the de- 
bates surely might have afforded a 
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more appropriate opportunity. But I 
am willing to admit that the position in 
which we find ourselves is, to a certain 
extent, an anomalous one. I explained 
on Monday how we stood, and the cir- 
cumstances in which we had to ask the 
House to accede to the arrangements 
we proposed ; and I stated that we were 
bound by, and were still under, the ope- 
ration of the Resolution of January 25, 
by which it was determined to proceed 
with the Peace Preservation Bill from 
day to day, and it was our intention, as 
far as the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice would permit us, to proceed with 
the Bill; but I stated, at the same time, 
what was the condition of affairs as to 
Supply, and that it would be absolutely 
necessary to interpose, from time to 
time, with the Business’ of Supply be- 
fore the consideration of the Peace Pre- 
servation Bill. That is simply the state 
of the case. I pointed out that it was 
absolutely necessary that a certain class 
of Supply should be disposed of within 
a very short time ; and it cannot, there- 
fore, be said that we are moving this 
Motion in order to go on with any 
other Business. If the House decline to 
accede to the arrangement which we 
proposed, it will be necessary for the 
Government to take some other course; 
but I understand it was the sense of the 
House generally—and, at all events, 
that it was the sense of the Party oppo- 
site, if I may understand it is repre- 
sented by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Stafford Northcote)—that the proposal 
was acquiesced in, and that, for the 
purpose of proceeding with certain 
classes of Supply, the Opposition, at 
all events, were quite willing that the 
debate on the Peace Preservation Bill 
should, from time to time, bo inter- 
rupted. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: The 
noble Lord has made a personal appeal 
to myself, and I must say that, to a 
great extent, I admit what he has said. 
There is no doubt that in the discussion 
the other day the Government proposed 
to ask for urgency for the Arms Bill, 
with the understanding that the discus- 
sion on that Bill should be suspended at 
a particular time, in order that an im- 
portant statement of great interest might 
be made. I expressed my assent to that 
arrangement; but, at the same time, it 
should be borne in mind that on that 
occasion there was no opportunity for 
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discussion. We were unable to do more 
than ask for explanations; and it is, 
consequently, not unnatural that my 
hon. Friend should take the present 
opportunity of making observations on 
the course of Public Business, consider- 
ing that it is not easy to find such oppor- 
tunities. I hope it will be understood, 
at all events, that if we consent, as I 
hope we do consent, to the course pro- 
posed by the Government on the present 
occasion, we do so on the strict under- 
standing that it is for the convenience of 
the House, and because we are anxious 
to hear the statement of the Secretary of 
State for War, and that the House is in 
no way bound to accept a similar course 
without full understanding and argu- 
ment on its own part. It certainly 
strikes me that my hon. Friend has a 
very strong case. We have sacrificed 
the rights of private Members to a great 
extent in order to give way to the Go- 
vernment for a particular object, which, 
I think, they have not taken the best 
means to promote. I am not referring 
to the necessity of calling Parliament 
together last autumn; but with respect 
to this particular Bill within this par- 
ticular Session, I do think that if the 
Business is to be urgent it should be 
urgent throughout, and that the wasting 
of Monday night and the interruption 
of the debate this evening have not ad- 
vanced the Business of the House. For 
my part, I think weshould go on witha 
determination like that of a man who 
means to clear a fence, and intends to 
get over it. However, we are bound by 
the understanding we came to, and, not 
so much for the convenience of the House 
as for the sake of the House and the 
country generally, to hear the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman. It is 
clearly understood that it is only for that 
purpose that we propose to adjourn this 
debate. 

Eart PERCY complained that there 
were very few opportunities for discuss- 
ing the state of Public Business. The 
noble Marquess had spoken of the urgency 
of the Estimates; but, after all, were 
the Estimates so extremely pressing ? 
This was the 3rd of March, and on only 
one occasion during the last 10 years had 
the first Vote for the Army been taken 
earlier in the Session; the same might 
be said of the Navy. The Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, also, had only on three 
occasions during the last 10 years been 
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taken earlier than the 3rd of March. 
The point, however, was not a Party 
question, but rather concerned the 
rights of private Members, many of 
whom on both sides of the House felt 
very keenly the invasion of their privi- 
leges by the Government. [ ‘‘ Divide!’ 
He was sorry hon. Members opposite 
should be so impatient while their rights 
were being defended. He would take 
another opportunity, if one presented 
itself, of bringing the matter before the 
House. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to enter his 
protest against the action of the Govern- 
ment in moving the adjournment of this 
debate at the early hour of 9 o’clock. 
He could not understand the policy of 
taking this course. They were told that 
the Arms Bill wasa very urgent matter ; 
but the urgency was only in the view of 
the Prime Minister, and was of such a 
character that it could cease at 9 o’clock, 
or any hour the right hon. Gentleman 
desired. If a question was urgent 
yesterday it ought to be urgent to-day. 
There had been no reason assigned why 
the discussion on this Bill should cease 
at this hour, and why the House should 
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not going to lend himself to this attempt 
of the Government to put aside the 
Orders and Regulations of the House, 
and thus deprive them of time for dis- 
cussing the Bill. He would prefer to 
obtain such time as he could to show the 
false position the Government had taken 
up with regard to it rather than to listen 
to the eloquence of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The whole conduct of Business 
for the last fortnight was most extra- 
ordinary. A few days ago rumours were 
circulated in the Press that the Arms 
Bill was to be abandoned. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not keeping to the Question before 
the House, which is simply that of the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he was 
only referring to the introduction of the 
Arms Bill instead of the Land Bill. 
He believed that the great body of 
Members had been misled by the intro- 
duction of the Arms Bill; in fact, the 
policy of the Government had been 
shifted about in the most extraordinary 
manner, and they did not seem to have 





| made up their minds for 24 hours toge- 
ther. Let them go on with the debate, 


proceed to the consideration of a fresh | and give Irish Members an opportunity 
subject. A Resolution was passed on | of convincing the House by fair argu- 
the 25th of January, declaring that the | ment that they were right. He was sure 
introduction and several stages of the | the eloquence of the right hon. Gentle- 
Protection of Person and Property (Ire- | man would keep. 

land) Bill and the Peace Preservation! Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether he 
(Ireland) Bill should have precedence of | was to understand that while the Go- 
all other Business until the House | vernment asked, for their own particu- 
should otherwise order. And now the | lar purposes, to have an interruption of 
Government were attempting to evade | the debate to-night, they meant to give 
that Order. The Government said they the Irish Party any compensation for 
were not going to take any Votes. But) the time so taken? On the showing of 
the right hon. Gentleman was about | the Government, there was no extreme 
to adopt an me, pn te — in | urgency with the statement of the Se- 
making a statement on Army Organi-|cretary of State for War. He did not 
iafienbabees the Speaker left the Chair, | see wer the right hon. Gentleman 
thus preventing private Members from | should not send his speech to the news- 
exercising their inalienable right of dis- | papers. The Home Secretary always 
cussing grievances before Supply. The/did so. The Government had entered 





whole course of the Government was 
nothing more nor less than a dodge to 
override the Rules of the House, and 
to do that by a side wind, indirectly 
ro illegitimately, which they could not 
do in a straightforward manner. He 
claimed the right of the Irish Mem- 
bers to continue the discussion on the 
Peace Preservation Bill until half-past 
12, and then the Government could ad- 
journ the debate if they liked. He was 
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on the Land Bill in a dilatory manner, 
showing there was no Cabinet agree- 
ment with regard to the measure. They 
seemed to be engaged in burlesquing 
their own policy. 

Mr. DAWSON, who doubted whe- 
ther it would be necessary to adjourn 
the debate, in order that the right hon. 
Gentleman might deliver a combustible 
speech, spoke amid cries of ‘‘Oh!” 
‘* Divide!” and ‘‘ Question!” and said 
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he was really speaking to the Question, 
because ft was one between a paper 
war in that House and real war in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
the hon. Member to confine himself to 
the Question of the adjournment of this 
debate. 

Mr. DAWSON said, they were asked 
to adjourn the debate on the Arms Bill; 
and there was an intimate connection 
between an Arms Bill and war. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War might say, ‘‘ drma virum- 
que cano.”’ He sang of arms, and they 
against arms. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not confining himself to the 
Question before the House. [ Cries of 
“ Twice !’’] 

Mr. DAWSON said, no doubt some 
hon. Members would be glad if it were 
thrice; but it should not be if he could 
help it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish again to 
point out to the hon. Member that he is 
bound to confine himself strictly to the 
Question of the adjournment of the de- 
bate. [ Cries of ‘‘ Thrice!’ ] 

Mr. DAWSON said, he had thought 
that on the proposed adjournment of 
a debate on an Arms Bill there was a 
fair opportunity for alluding to the! 
status quo in Ireland; but he did not 
wish to make himself a hero by coming, 
at the goading of hon. Members oppo- 
site, into conflict with the ruling of the 
Chair. He was of opinion that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), whom he gladly 
welcomed to their ranks, had made out 
a very good case against adjourning the | 
debate. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether, if the Irish Members consented | 
to the adjournment of the debate, the | 
Government would undertake to do no- | 
thing to curtail the debate on the Arms 
Bill to-morrow morning ? 

Mr. FINIGAN expressed his satis- 
faction that Members on the Opposition 
Benches had at length had the courage 
to break down the outworks of Whig | 
tyranny. He did not see why the debate 
should be adjourned for a matter| 
which was neither urgent nor neces- 
sary 

Sin JOHN HAY said, he should vote 
against the adjournment. He quite 
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agreed with the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire. He considered that two 
Saturdays and a Monday had been 
wasted by the Government that ought 
to have been applied to the carrying 
forward these measures of urgency 
which were important for the peace of 
Ireland. As had been pointed out, it 
was quite as early now in the Session 
as it had been customary to introduce 
the Army Estimates. Therefore, he did 
not see any necessity for adjourning a 
discussion on a Bill which had been 
voted to be urgent. 

Mr. BYRNE spoke against ad- 
journment. 

Mr. REDMOND repeated the ques- 
tion of his hon. Friend (Mr. O’Connor), 
for the purpose of demonstrating that 
there was a little courtesy left upon the 
Treasury Bench. 

Cotonet STANLEY hoped that, after 
the expression of opinion which had 
taken place, the House would assent at 
once to the adjournment of the debate, 
so that the Secretary of State for War 
might have the opportunity of making 
his promised statement. It had been 
said the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman would not really advance the 
Business before the House. That was 
perfectly true in a certain sense; but 
what really advanced the Business was 
the Vote for the men and for the Sup- 
plies. Unquestionably, as a prelimi- 
nary to both these, the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman must be made ; 
and it was for the convenience of Par- 
liament that the statement should be 
made when the House was full. He be- 
lieved it was understood such an ar- 
rangement should take place. He quite 
admitted that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire had consider- 
able ground for complaining that he 
was unable to bring forward the im- 
portant question of which he had given 
Notice relating to the agricultural in- 
terests. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not know 
that he should oppose the Motion, be- 
cause, as a rule, his policy was in favour 
of the adjournment of debates. He must, 


| however, point out that the course pur- 


sued by the Government with regard to 
a Bill which they had declared to be 
urgent was extremely inconsistent. But 
it would, perhaps, after all, be a hard- 
ship on the Secretary of State for War 
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that he should not be allowed to proceed 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 


with his statement, especially as he un- ber rise to the Main Question ? 


derstood the greater part of it was in 
type. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 277; Noes 
28: Majority 249.—(Div. List, No. 107.) 

Debate further adjourned till To-morrow: 


Mr. PARNELL: I beg to move an 
Amendment — [‘‘ Order, order!” ] I 
wish to ask you, Sir 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Clerk, in pur- 
suance of his duty, is proceeding to read 
the Orders of the Day. 

Mr. PARNELL: Yes; but I wish to 
ask you whether 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is the hon. Member 
rising to’a point of Order? 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to know, Sir, 
whether, when you put the Question to 
the House that the resumption of this 
debate be taken to-morrow, whether that 
is not a matter within the cognizance of 
the House to decide; and whether I 
shall not be entitled to move an Amend- 
ment to that Question—namely, that the 
resumption of the debate shall be de- 
ferred until Monday. I would wish to 
point out to you a precedent which oc- 
curred in the course of the progress 
through the House of the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Bill, 
which has since become law. I think 
it was after the Committee stage, when 
the Question was put as to the commit- 
ting of the Report for a certain day, 
that I moved an Amendment to that 
Question that it should be taken on a 
later day. You permitted me to move 
that Amendment; if was put from the 
Chair, and a division was taken; the 
House affirming the Previous Question, 
that the resumption of the debate should 
be taken on the following day. I wish 
to ask, therefore, whether in the present 
instance I shall not be in Order in now 
moving that the resumption of the de- 
bate be deferred until Monday ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt the hon. 
Member has correctly stated what oc- 
curred on the former occasion, and no 
doubt that proceeding was quite correct 
and in Order. Ifthe hon. Member had 
proposed his Amendment in time, no 
doubt it would have been in Order; but 
to-morrow has been appointed for pro 
ceeding with the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN rose to speak, but was 
received with loud cries of ‘‘ Order!” 


Mr. Biggar 











Mr. CALLAN: I rise to another 
point of Order. The Question that the 
debate be resumed to-morrow was never 
put to the House; and, Sir, until it is 
put to the House I ask, as a point of 
Order, is it not competent for any Mem- 
ber to move an Amendment? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question was 
put to the House, and the House has 
decided that the resumption shall be 
taken to-morrow. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN rose on a 
point of Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: By direction the 
Clerk has proceeded to read the Orders 
of the Day. The Order of the Day for 
Supply has been read, and I have called 
upon the right hon. Gentleman to ad- 
dress the House. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Mr. Speaker 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to another 
and a fresh point of Order not connected 
with the other point 

Mr. SPEAKER again gaid that the 
right hon. Gentleman was in possession 
of the House. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: [rise to Order. 
[ Cries of ‘* Chair!’ ] 

Mr. CHILDERS: In accordance with 
the understanding arrived at on Tuesday 
last, I now rise to explain what are the 
main recommendations as to Army Or- 
ganization which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to follow. 

Mr. CHAPLIN rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman, in making his Ministerial 
Statement before going into Committee 
of Supply, was in Order; and he also 
wished to point out that when the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon) wished to make a similar state- 
ment on the Educational Estimates on 
the 10th July, 1877, before the Speaker 
left the Chair, he was not allowed to 
do so ? 

Mr. PARNELL also rose to a point 
of Order as to whether it was regular 
for the right hon. Gentleman to make 
his statement before hon. Members, who 
had previously given Notice, had had an 
opportunity of moving their Amendments 
against Supply? He found that there 
were a number of Notices on the Paper; 
and he submitted that if the right hon. 
Gentleman was entitled to make his 
statement cn the present occasion before 
the Speaker left the Chair, and before 
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any of the hon. Members who had given 
Notice had moved their Amendments, 
it practically precluded those Members 
from the right which had hitherto been 
secured to them by the Forms of the 
House. He submitted that he was en- 
titled, according to the Rules of the 
House, to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice—namely— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Boers of the Transvaal, by their valiant re- 
sistance, have proved the earnestness of their 
desire for independence, and earned a right to 
its restoration.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Before the point of Order is distinctly 
decided by you, I wish to ask you very 
respectfully whether, in the course of 
the last Parliament, you -did not de- 
clare that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was adopting an un-Parlia- 
mentary and irregular course in at- 
tempting to move the Navy Estimates 
with you in the Chair? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I conclude the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War is about to conclude with a 
Motion, and I shall not interpose to pre- 
vent his making any observations to the 
House he may think proper before so 
doing. At the same time, if the right 
hon. Gentleman were to go into great 
detail in regard to the Estimates which 
will have to be voted in Supply, I should 
consider it my duty to interfere. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: If the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to con- 
clude with a Motion, will it not be 
necessary for him to confine himself to 
such remarks as are relevant to that 
Motion ? 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that no reply 
had yet been given to the question of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) with regard to the course 
which was adopted when the noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool wished to move 
the Educational Estimates in the last 
Parliament before the Speaker left the 
Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER : [have already stated 
within what limits the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be at liberty to address the 
House, and, of course, the hon. Member 
asked me whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be in Order in doing 
so and so. If the right hon. Gentle- 
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man is out of Order, of course I shall 
interfere. 
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SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
ARMY ORGANIZATION. 
STATEMENT. 


Mr. CHILDERS: Mr. Speaker, I 
rise, in accordance with the understand- 
ing arrived at on Tuesday, to move that 
you do now leave the Chair, in order 
that I may have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to the House the main recom- 
mendations of the Government as to 
changes in Army Organization, and 
other matters not strictly financial, 
which it is my duty to place before the 
House of Commons. 

I will first ask the House to recall to 
their recollection our military condition 
in 1867, 14 years ago, when General 
Peel, standing at this Table, moved the 
Army Estimates. The organization of 
our Military Forces was far less efficient 
than it isnow. The Militia were still 
practically separated from the Army; 
and, indeed, the Militia Vote had only 
quite recently been prepared and moved 
by the Secretary of State instead of by 
a Select Committee. Less than 2,000 
Militiamen annually enlisted into the 
Army. The Volunteers had only about 
150,000 efficients against about 200,000 
now, were hardly at all connected with 
the Army, and were still regarded with 
little favour in many quarters. In the 
Army itself, the system which we now 
call that of ‘‘ Long Service”’ had, in two 
respects, entirely broken down. It held 
out insufficient inducements to recruits ; 
so much so, that from 28,000 a-year in 
1859, the number annually recruited 
had fallen in 1865 to about 13,000, 
against above 20,000 stated by Lord 
William Paulet, the Adjutant General, 
to be required; and it had entirely 
failed to produce any Reserve. Almost 
the whole body of the older officers dis- 
approved of the system, and looked back 
with regret on that which before 1847 
had been known as ‘‘ Life Service,’”’ and 
which had in that year only been 
abolished, against the general sense of 
the officers, by the personal influence of 
the Duke of Wellington. Indeed, it is 
most instructive to read, on this ques- 
tion, the Evidence taken by the Re- 
cruiting Commissions of 1860 and 1866. 
The Commission of 1860 was appointed 
because, to use the words of the Re- 
port— 
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Even when, after the Mutiny, the bounty 

was increased, and the standard lowered to 
such an extent as to bring boys instead of men 
into the ranks, the required establishment was 
not complete.” 
But the remedies they proposed failed ; 
and then the second Commission was 
appointed, in 1866, because the number 
of recruits had fallen to the extent which 
I have just described. Then, as before 
and since, the most varied opinions were 
given as to every detail of Army Ser- 
vice; but the great majority condemned 
the then existing length of service—10 
or 12 years—as too short. The Adju- 
tant General, in 1866, especially com- 
plained of the youth of non-commis- 
sioned officers, and urged the increase 
of pensions as a means of filling the 
Army with oldermen. The Commander- 
in-Chief was anxious for enlistment for 
21 years; and did not consider any 
Army of Reserve necessary. Lord 
Grey, on the other hand, thought the 
Militia a gigantic mistake, and that the 
failure of the plan for a Reserve was 
due to the manner of its administra- 
tion. There was a minority who ad- 
vocated still shorter service; so that 
every view, from life enlistment to a 
colour service like that which prevailed 
in foreign armies, was represented by 
witnesses before the Commissions. 

On the question of the adequacy of 
recruiting for a 12 years’ service, the 
second Commission were hopeful, if 
large additions were made to the pay 
and prospects of the soldier; but as to 
the formation of a Reserve they practi- 
cally despaired. For a solid Reserve 
they said we must look to the Militia; 
and for two or three years after their 
Report, nothing in this respect was 
done. 

But, meanwhile, the country was 
dissatisfied. The Crimean War had 
indeed shown, some years before, that 
without a Reserve of men who had 
passed through the Army, our military 
force would soon be exhausted ; but it 
was the two great wars in which Ger- 
many was concerned that occasioned the 
deepest anxiety in the public mind. In 
1866 Prussia, with an army consisting 
of men between 20 and 23 years of age, 
enlisted for three years with the colours, 
and, supported by Reserves, had, in 


seven weeks, totally defeated the more | 


veteran troops of Austria; and in 1870 
the French Army, which had only re- 
cently been re-formed on the basis of 
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containing a much larger proportion of 
old soldiers, received a still more crush- 
ing defeat at the handsof Germany. Is 
it to be wondered at that the difficulty 
in obtaining recruits, and the impossi- 
bility of forming a Reserve with long 
service, taken in connection with the 
evidence of what a short-service system 
could do on the Continent, made public 
opinion all but unanimous in favour of 
such a system being tried here ? 

Lord Cardwell, however, did not effect 
this change all atonce. In the Artillery 
and Cavalry it commenced in 1874; and 
as the period with the colours was fixed 
at eight years, it is only in the financial 
year 1881-2 that the Reserve will begin 
to be fed from these Arms. In the In- 
fantry it began in 1870, and for some 
time recruits were accepted both for 
long service—that is to say, 12 years 
with the colours—and for short service 
—or six years with the colours and six 
in the Reserve. But it was soon found 
that both systems would not work to- 
gether. Men would not enlist for long 
service, if they could enter the Army 
for the shorter period; and at present 
the only term of Infantry service, with 
unimportant exceptions, is six years. 

Lord Cardwell’s second reform, the 
first in point of date, was to recall from 
the Colonies a large number of battalions 
serving there, until the number of home 
battalions and of those serving in India 
and the Colonies were just equal. He 
then took advantage of this equality to 
combine the. battalions in pairs, a sys- 
tem which he found in existence with 
respect to the 25 first regiments; and 
for this purpose adopted a plan proposed 
by the Commander-in-Chief, for linking, 
as it was called, a pair of battalions, so 
that each battalion abroad should be 
mainly fed by drafts from the one at 
home; which, when low on the roster, 
would be little more than a recruiting 
machine. With the two Line regiments 
he linked two county Militia regiments, 
establishing depot centres for the four 
battalions, which formed a brigade ; 
and to this depdot he appointed a colonel 
and other officers, both for the recruits 
to the two regiments and for training 
the Militia. 

Lord Cardwell’s third reform was the 
Abolition of Purchase. The disadvan- 
tages of that system were manifest; but 
it had one great merit, inasmuch as it 
enabled officers who did not care to 
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make the Army their profession, or saw 
little chance of advancement, to retire 
by the sale of their commissions, and 
thus secured a most unequal, but still 
large, flow of regimental promotion. It 
remained, however, to be seen how this 
promotion could be secured in a profes- 
sional service. 

We have now, Sir, had from eight to 
ten years’ experience of these changes, 
and the time has arrived for reviewing 
them, and, if any defects have appeared, 
for applying the necessary remedies. I 
will endeavour to point out to the House 
some of their merits, in what respects 


they have been criticized, what blots, if 


any, have been hit, and how we propose 
to cure them. . 

I will take, in the first place, the ques- 
tion of the proper length of service. Now, 
there can be no doubt whatever that to 
short service we owe the fact not only 
that we have obtained of late years an 
ample supply of recruits, but that they 
are almost from year to year of a better 
class, and of a higher average of age. 
Comparing 1871 and 1879, we had in 
the Army at the former period 190 men 
in every 1,000 under 20 years of age, 
and in the latter only 106; and the per- 
centage of recruits under 20 years of age 
in 1874—which is the first year in which 
the information is shown in the official 
Returns—and 1879 was 58 and 43 
respectively. 

But, on the other hand, there are two 
considerations to which I think great 
weight must be attached. The first is, 
that whereas Lord Cardwell only ap- 
pears to have contemplated that three- 
fourths of the recruits should be enlisted 
for short service, and one-fourth for the 
whole term of 12 years, the fact that the 
two systems of recruiting would not 
work together has led to the whole of 
the Line being recruited for short ser- 
vice, and hence arises the inability to 
retain any men with the colours for more 
than six years, except with their own 
consent. The second is, that the Army 
has to provide, not only for service in 
this Kingdom and its Colonies, but, so 
far as European troops are concerned, 
for India; and that a six-year term of 
service, especially where the Army is, 
to a great extent, recruited at 18 and 19 
years of age, does not practically give 
an average of more than four years in 
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India. There is, I admit, great differ- 
ence of opinion, both medical and mili- | 
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tary, as to the proper length of a 
soldier’s Indian service. But, after 
carefully considering these conflicting 
views, I think it may be fairly said that 
six years is, according to the best autho- 
rities, about the time during which a 
soldier who is not invalided should gene- 
rally be kept in India, and this undoubt- 
edly points to an increase in the present 
time of service. 

This question of the proper length of 
service was, in 1879, referred by my 
Predecessor to a Committee of 11 officers 
—Generals and Colonels—over which 
Lord Airey presided. I do not mean 
that this was the only question upon 
which the Committee were invited to 
advise the Secretary of State; but the 
others were subsidiary to it, except, 
perhaps, the best means for obtaining 
more efficient non-commissioned officers. 
Much difference of opinion was ex- 
pressed by the Committee. One Mem- 
ber did not sign the Report, and five 
more signed it with qualifications. But 
on the question of the length of service, 
a decided majority were in favour of 
enlistment for 14} years, of which six 
months were to be at the depdt, eight 
years with the colours, and six with the 
Reserve. 

One very distinguished Member of 
the Committee, Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
who is known as the writer of letters 
signed ‘‘One Who Has Served,” wholly 
differed from his colleagues, and advo- 
cated enlistment for three years only 
with the colours, any extension of that 
period for foreign service being volun- 
tarily made by the soldier. We do not 
think that it would be possible to rely 
for the defence of our possessions abroad, 
requiring about 90,000 men in India and 
the Colonies under arms on such a sys- 
tem of volunteering; and, after well 
weighing its merits, I am unable to 
adopt Sir Lintorn Simmons’ plan. But, 
with some modification, the plan of 
the Committee is, in my _ opinion, 
more feasible; and I will now state in 
what respects I think it faulty. It as- 
sumes that men could be enlisted for 144 
years without infallibly raising a claim 
for pension. Now, 1 do not believe 
this. Under the system in force in 1867, 
it was found very difficult to obtain 
13,000 men for the Army with the obli- 
gation to only 10 years’ service. I 
doubt, therefore, whether, without the 
promise of pensions, or without large 
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bounties, 25,000 men could be got an- 
nually for a service of 14} years. But 
with pensions, the expense would be 
such as no House of Commons could be 
expected to pay. Reference to the 73rd 
Appendix to the Report of the Commit- 
tee, which will be in the hands of hon. 
Members to-morrow, will show that 
without pensions the proposals of the 
Committee would add to the normal ex- 
pense of the Army about £700,000 a- 
year ; with pensions, this increase would 
reach at least £1,500,000. 

The Report of Lord Airey’s Commit- 
tee also contains a proposal for abolish- 
ing the system of linked regiments, and 
for obtaining recruits for each battalion 
separately, whether at home or abroad, 
from large training depots. I must re- 
fer to this part of their Report with 
some qualification; because, however 
eminent may have been the gentlemen 
who constituted the Committee, their 
opinion on this question was not sought 
in the official reference to them. On 
the contrary, they were told— 
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‘“‘ That there was no intention on the part of 
the Government to departfrom the general prin- 
ciplesof re-organization which had been accepted 
by the country since 1870;’’ and the “ forma- 
tion of the Army in regiments of more than one 
battalion for the purposes of mutual support ”’ 


was expressly stated to be one of those 
general principles. I find, however, 
that at the last moment, when five- 
sixths of the Evidence had been taken, 
and when the Committee were on the 
eve of preparing their Report, a note, 
in an unofficial form, of which there is 
no record in the War Office, was re- 
ceived by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, saying that they were not “‘pre- 
cluded from touching on” this question. 
Whatever may have been the authority 
for this note, I must decline to treat the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
this head, in which they were not unani- 
mous, asother than the personal opinions 
of a body of officers for whom, as indi- 
viduals, I have the greatest respect. 

On the question of the effect of pro- 
motion on the abolition of purchase, it 
became soon evident that, without the 
adoption of some comprehensive scheme, 
great stagnation would occur under the 
new system. AsI had for some years 
before taken, myself, a great interest in 
this question, and, anticipating the con- 
sequences of the abolition of purchase 
in the Line, had studied it as Chairman 
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of a Select Committee with reference to 
the three corps in which purchase did 
not exist—I mean the Artillery, the En- 
gineers, and the Marines—I hope I may 
be permitted to detain the Committee 
for a few moments while I explain the 
conclusions at which I arrived, and 
which formed the basis of the scheme of 
naval retirement of 1870, with which my 
name is connected. No plan will secure 
an efficient and steady system of promo- 
tion which is not constructed according 
to mathematical rules in two respects— 
one the proper proportion of the higher 
to the lower ranks of the Service, and 
the other the ages at which officers must 
retire from those ranks. If the higher 
ranks are unduly small compared with 
the lower, you must provide from the 
latter a very burdensome and unpopular 
forced retirement at an early age. If 
you are able to increase the proportion 
of the higher ranks, this forced retire- 
ment may be minimized and even al- 
most dispensed with. Now, this was 
what I effected in the Navy, and what 
Lord Cardwell did in the Artillery and 
Engineers. By largely reducing the 
number of cadet entries, and the volume 
of the ranks of sub-lieutenant and lieu- 
tenant as compared with the higher 
ranks, the Admiralty will be able, when 
the great surplus list of officers has been 
reduced, to keep promotion in an effi- 
cient state. Similarly, Lord Cardwell 
reduced the captains and subalterns, and 
created majors, of Artillery and Engi- 
neers, with the result that there will be 
in those corps little or no forced retire- 
ment from the rank of captain. But 
with respect tothe Line and the Cavalry 
the Secretary of State who succeeded 
Lord Cardwell appointed a Royal Com- 
mission under the presidency of Lord 
Penzance, which, not feeling itself au- 
thorized to propose any alteration in the 
relative numbers of regimental ranks, 
necessarily fell back on compulsory re- 
tirement at early ages, and so, if they 
solved the problem at all, did so at an 
enormous cost, and in the way most dis- 
tasteful to the officers themselves. I 
shall give the figures when I describe 
the remedy we propose; but, in passing, 
I will only say that the present system 
will force out of the Army more than 
half its officers before or when they 
reach the early age of 40. 

I think I have now brought my nar- 
rative of the changes introduced into the 
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Army between 1867 and 1872, and of 
the controversies which they have 
evoked, pretty well down to the present 
day, and I proceed to explain what pro- 
posals we have determined upon. I will 
do so as concisely as possible, first ex- 
plaining what are thuse which are of a 
general character; then giving in more 
detail the alterations in length of ser- 
vice and regimental organization which 
we consider necessary. 

I will first take changes which affect 
specially the Auxiliary Forces. Her Ma- 
jesty has been graciously pleased to de- 
cide that the number of her Aides-de- 
Camp shall be increased by four, and 
that these much-prized, though honor- 
ary, distinctions, shall be conferred on 
Volunteer officers. Her Majesty has 
also approved of an alteration in the re- 
gulations of the Order of the Bath, under 
which five Knight Commanderships and 
25 Companionships of the Civil branch 
of that Order will be conferred upon 
officers of the Auxiliary and Reserve 
Forces who may, while in command ofa 
regiment, have contributed in a marked 
degree to its efficiency. 

Perhaps I may here state that I am 
permitted by Her Majesty to announce 
her intention to hold a Review of the 
Volunteers in Windsor Park, unless any- 
thing unforeseen should occur to prevent 
it, either in the middle of May or to- 
wards the end of June. 

My attention has been drawn to some 
anomalies in the regulationsunder which 
Militia and Volunteer officers are al- 
lowed to retain their rank or to obtain 
steps of honorary rank after long ser- 
vico or on retirement. It has been de- 
cided that after 15 years’ commissioned 
service in any of the Auxiliary Forces, or 
in combination with Army service, an 
officer will be allowed, if duly recom- 
mended, to retain his rank and wear his 
uniform; that after 25 years’ similar 
service in the Militia or Yeomanry, or 
30 years’ in the Volunteers, a lieuten- 
ant-colonel or a major will be allowed a 
step of honorary rank, and a captain 
after 20 years in the Militia or Yeo- 
manry, or 25 in the Volunteers. The 
same boons, if not already granted 
while serving, will be granted on re- 
tirement, and in each case combined 
service will count like service in the 
corps from which the officer retires, or 
in which he gets the step of honorary 
rank. 
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There is one other question in con- 
nection with the Volunteers, about 
which, after taking the highest legal ad- 
vice, I have not felt able to comply with, 
a suggestion from time to time made in 
this House—namely, that Volunteer of- 
ficers should be exempt from serving on 
juries, to the same extent as Militia 
officers. Militia officers are, in fact, 
only exempt while on full pay, which 
Volunteers never receive; but that is 
not the only difficulty. Ido not see on 
what ground we could exempt Volunteer 
officers and not privates, who, for the 
most part, are of the same social class; 
and if we exempted the latter, among 
whom there must be many thousand 
jurymen, a heavy burden would be 
thrown on the rest of the community, 
which it would be impossible to justify. 
I have, therefore, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that I should not recommend to 
Parliament an amendment in this sense 
of the Juries Act. I believe, however, 
as a matter of fact, that Judges will al- 
ways excuse Volunteers shown to be ab- 
sent in camp, or on similar duty. 

With respect to the Militia, I shall 
explain, before I sit down, the arrange- 
ments we contemplate, acting on the 
Report of my right hon. Predecessor as 
Chairman of the Committee of 1876, for 
still more closely connecting this ancient 
Constitutional force with the Army pro- 
per, by making county Militia regiments 
the third and fourth battalions of the 
new territorial regiments. But in thus 
bringing the Militia into still closer con- 
nection with the Line, I think it will be 
necessary to apply to their officers some 
rules as to age retirement, the absence 
of which has certainly produced some re- 
markable anomalies. I find among 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels actually 
commanding regiments—I do not in- 
clude honorary colonels — officers of 
over 70 years of age, and some nearly as 
old among majors. In future we intend 
to provide that no colonel, or lieutenant- 
colonel commanding, shall retain his ap- 
pointment after 55, or, under special 
circumstances, 60 years of age ; and that 
none now serving remain after 67, or, 
if at present under 60, after 62 years of 
age. All future majors will retire at 
50, and all present majors at 55. All 
captains will retire at 50. 

Passing from the Auxiliary Forces, I 
will now fulfil the promise which I gave 
to the late First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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a few days ago, that I would explain our 
policy about ordnance. I hope to give 
full details of the matériel to be bought 
or manufactured this year when we ar- 
rive at Vote 12; but, meanwhile, I may 
say that we are now engaged in a series 
of important experiments with breech- 
loading guns of various calibres, from 
the 43-ton gun to a 13-pounder field 
gun ; and the recent renewal of the con- 
troversy between the muzzle-loader and 
the breech-loader, and the multiplicity 
of proposals for ordnance of every va- 
riety of construction, have led Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the conclusion 
that it would be desirable to recur to 
the advice of an independent Ordnance 
Committee, with functions somewhat dif- 
fering from those of the former Commit- 
tee. It will consist of officers of the Ar- 
tillery, of the Navy, and of the Engi- 
neers, with two eminent civil engineers ; 
and while we hope to obtain from this 
Committee technical advice of extreme 
value, we have determined not to run 
the risk of the disadvantages felt in 
connection with the old Ordnance Com- 
mittee, and strictly to limit its functions 
to such inquiries and experiments as 
may be categorically referred to it by the 
Minister holding my Office. We have 
every reason to believe that the addi- 
tional cost to the country, about £3,000 
a year, of the services of these gentle- 
men will be far more than compensated 
for by the valuable results which the 
weight of their authority may be ex- 
pected to secure. I had hoped to be 
able to name to-day the gentlemen se- 
lected for this service; but I find I must 
postpone doing so for a few days. 

I will now state to the House what 
we recommend as to length of service. 

In the first place, we propose to raise 
the minimum age when a man may be 
enlisted from 18, at which it now stands, 
to 19; and not only to that age nomi- 
nally, but so that no man who (though 
19) has not the physical equivalent of 
that age will be accepted. I should 
have been glad to raise the minimum 
age to 20, and I hope that this may be 
possible before long; but if we did so 
at present, we should risk not obtaining 
a sufficient number of recruits. No 
man under 20 years of age, or with less 
than a year’s service, will, under any 
circumstances, be sent to India or to a 
tropical station ; and it is most desirable 
that after arrival he should not be em- 
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ployed on active service for a year or 
so—that is to say, until he is acclima- 
tized. 

In the second place, we propose that 
the term of enlistment should remain 12 
years, as now, but that the period with 
the colours should be seven instead of 
six years; and that all soldiers serving 
abroad should be liable to remain with 
the colours eight years, and, if serving 
in India, should always be required to 
give this additional year. This extra 
year’s service is rarely enforced now ; 
but we propose to make it the rule. The 
effect of these two changes will be, that 
instead of serving from 18 to 24 years 
of age, every man who goes to India 
will serve in the Army at least from 19 
to 27. j 

We have well considered whether it 
would be safe to make obligatory colour 
service longer than eight years; but we 
have decided that this very considerable 
increase on the present system goes as 
far as prudence will allow. I have care- 
fully read the Reports of, and the Evi- 
dence taken before, the two Commissions 
of 1860 and 1866, and Lord Airey’s 
Committee; and while I find many 
officers anxious to revert to the old term 
of what is now called long colour ser- 
vice (that is, 12 years), and indifferent 
to the formation of an Army Reserve, 
which this would render impossible, I 
find hardly anyone advocating nine or 
ten years with the colours. The term 
we have proposed, and which was for- 
merly recommended among soldiers by 
Sir Charles Napier, and among civilians 
by Mr. Godley, will, I believe, both 
supply us sufficient recruits, and, with 
the further provisions I shall explain, 
steadily build up a Reserve. It must 
be remembered that it is to the attrac- 
tions of short service with the colours, 
and passage to the Reserve, that we 
owe the great majority of our recruits 
and their continuous improvement, and 
we must be cautious lest in making the 
term of service too long we spoil our 
market, and revert to the disastrous 
state of things in 1860 and 1866. 

We also propose that the Secretaries 
of State for War and India should from 
time to time settle the extent to which, 
and the terms on which, a certain pro- 
portion of men in good health, and 
serving in India, should be allowed to 
extend their service within the period of 
their engagement. I doubt whether it 
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will be often necessary to carry out this 
extension for more than two years, as 
the previous conditions will insure from 
six to seven years’ service for all men in 
India who may not be invalided ; and 
probably not more than 10 to 15 per 
cent of the privates of a regiment will, 
under any circumstances, be permitted 
so to extend their service. 

I come now to non-commissioned 
officers; and, in addition to the other 
advantages of pay, pension, and rank, 
which we intend to give them, we pro- 
pose the following boons in respect of 
service :— 

First. Every corporal, on completing 
a year’s probation and being confirmed 
in his rank, will be allowed to extend 
his colour service to the full period of 
12 years. 

Secondly. Every sergeant will be 
allowed to engage for his second term 
of nine years, subject only to the veto 
of the War Office in each individual 
case; and thus to have an “ assured 
military career’? of 21 years, ending 
with a pension. His deferred pay will 
also continue during his second term of 
service, instead of ceasing, as now, after 
12 years. 

Similarly, every corporal will be al- 
lowed, with the sanction of his com- 
manding officer, to engage for his second 
term of service, and to earn a pension. 

Finally, we shall arrange that ser- 
geants, after 15 or 16 years’ service, 
shall be liable to be transferred to the per- 
manent staff of their Militia battalions. 

I may say that we propose that the 
term of seven or eight years’ service 
should be applicable to all arms alike, 
whether Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, or 
Engineers. 

This change from six to practically 
eight years’ service will have an unfa- 
vourable effect on the Army Reserve. 
Under the present system, the Infantry 
Reserve may be expected to reach, in 
about 1890, its maximum strength of 
44,000, and even this I do not consider 
sufficient. To meet, therefore, the effect 
of the extension of service,’ and still 
more to strengthen the Reserve, I pro- 
pose two things: the first, that men 
serving at home, and not likely to be 
sent abroad, should be at liberty, and 
indeed encouraged, if the state of re- 
cruiting permits, to go into the Reserve 
after completing three or four years’ 
service. Qne of the inducements to do 
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this will be permission to receive, when 
so discharged into the Reserve, their 
accumulated deferred pay, none of which 
is now paid to men until the expiry of 
their full time of colour service. The 
second will be to allow Reserve men, on 
or before completing their 12 years’ en- 
gagement, to volunteer for a further 
period of four years, during which they 
will receive pay at the rate of 4d. a-day, 
but will not be liable to be called out 
until after all the other Reservists. We 
shall limit the number of this class to 
10,060. On the other hand, we propose 
to allow the Enrolled Pensioner Reserve 
gradually to die out, as such, without 
diminishing the service liabilities of 
pensioners. It has been suggested to 
me that we might allow Volunteers of 
certain qualifications to join the Army 
Reserve, and I propose to take powers 
with this object. But I have not yet 
had time to mature a scheme for this 
purpose. 

Under these conditions we hope to 
secure for our military system two great 
advantages; first, for all regiments on 
foreign and especially on active service, 
a full proportion of what are called 
‘seasoned soldiers,” by insuring an 
average of about eight years’ service 
from all men not permanently invalided ; 
and, secondly, a steady flow into the 
Reserve, not only of men who have 
served seven, eight, or more years, but 
of a considerable number who have 
served three or four years, and who will 
bring habits of steadiness and discipline 
into the civil employments for which 
their age will well fit them. Besides 
this, we shall be able to set against the 
great increase in deferred and reserved 
pay a solid reduction in the Pension 

ist, which, for non - commissioned 
officers and men, is rapidly approaching 
£2,000,000 a-year, but which, under 
our proposed system, will be applicable 
mainly to non-commissioned officers. 
Finally, I may say that this great eco- 
nomy will be much more felt by India 
than by the Imperial Exchequer, and 
will, I hope, be an answer to some of 
the plans for restoring a separate Indian 
Army, upon which I confess I look with 
unmitigated dislike. 

The second great branch of the changes 
in the period from 1867 to 1872 related 
to the localization of the Army, and 
especially of the Line, and I will now 
state our proposals on this subject. 
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I must premise by stating that, from 
everyone who has studied this branch of 
the question, I have heard, at any rate, 
this undoubted proposition, that we can- 
not leave things as they are. Hither we 
must follow the advice of those who, 
like the late Colonel Anson in 1872, or 
my right hon. Friend and Predecessor 
with his influential Committee in 1876, 
recommended the complete union in a 
territorial regiment of the four battalions 
—two of the Line and two of the Militia 
(and it must be remembered that on 
that Committee sat Sir Henry Havelock, 
General Taylor, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
General Bulwer, General Greaves, and 
General Herbert, besides the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Lord Exeter, Lord Limerick, 
and Colonel Corbett); or, according to 
every opponent of the system, we must 
repeal our whole legislation and undo 
our whole policy as to a territorial Army ; 
convert the Depét Centre Barracks, for 
which Parliament voted £3,500,000, 
into something else; alter the whole 
system of brigade enlistment; confuse 
the rights and seniority of every officer 
appointed during the last eight years; 
and, by making each regiment recruit 
for itself, through the agency of its own 
depot, add perhaps 11,000, perhaps, ac- 
cording to the Appendix to Lord Airey’s 
Report, 15,000; or, according to some, 
20,000 men to the Army. The first 25 
regiments of the Line, which are already 
double-battalion regiments, would be 
broken up and made into 50 single- 
battalion regiments, and the Rifle Bri- 
gade and 60th Rifles would be similarly 
divided into four regiments each. 

I have studied this question most care- 
fully, with the aid of my professional 
advisers and by the light of the Com- 
mittees which have investigated it dur- 
ing the last 10 years, and I have come 
to the conclusion that in this matter we 
should adopt an advancing, not a retro- 
gressive, policy. We propose, therefore, 
that the two battalions of the Line, and 
the two battalions of Militia which now 
form a territorial brigade, shall hence- 
forth form a territorial regiment with a 
county depot; the first and second bat- 
talions being Line and the third and 
fourth Militia. The officers and men of 
the four battalions will have the same 
uniforms, only, in the case of the men 
of the Militia, distinguished by the let- 
ter ‘‘M”’ on their shoulder-straps. The 
insignia and distinctions of the Line 
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regiments will be carefully preserved, 
but be common to both battalions. In 
fact, the whole Line will be organized 
as the 25 first regiments now are. 

To this there would be two classes of 
exceptions. We do not propose to dis- 
turb the four-battalion organization of 
the rifle regiments ; and the special cir- 
cumstances of some of the Scotch regi- 
ments require particular treatment. I 
will describe them with a little detail, as 
some most extraordinary misconceptions 
appear to exist, about projects affecting 
them and their uniforms, which never 
entered my mind. 

At present there are nine Highland 
regiments, the 42nd, 71st, 72nd, 74th, 
78th, 79th, 91st, 92nd, and 93rd, wear- 
ing the kilt or trews; two double-bat- 
talion regiments, the Royal Scots and 
Royal Scots Fusiliers ; and three single- 
battalion regiments, the 26th, 73rd, and 
90th, all localized in Scotland, and one, 
the 75th, localized in England. We 
propose to group these after a new ar- 
rangement, in a manner which I will 
now describe. 

1. The 72nd and 78th will form the 
Seaforth Highlanders, kilted and with 
the Mackenzie tartan. 

2. The 92nd Gordon Highlanders will 
remain at Aberdeen, and the 75th will 
become its second battalion, and receive 
the same dress. 

8. The 42nd will continue at Perth, 
and the 73rd, which is a Perthshire regi- 
ment, formerly the second batialion of 
the 42nd, will receive the same dress, 
and form with it the ‘‘ Black Watch.” 

4. The 79th will have their depot at 
Inverness, and will be the odd battalion 
of the total 141 of the Army. 

5. The 91st and 93rd will form a regi- 
ment, with their depot at Stirling. They 
will be dressed in the kilt, wearing the 
tartan, which, we understand, is common 
to the Argyll and Sutherland clans. 

6. The 71st and 74th will be combined 
at Hamilton as the Highland Light In- 
fantry. 

7. At Hamilton also will be the 26th 
and 90th, formed into a rifle regiment. 
The other two depéts, Edinburgh and 
Ayr, will remain unchanged. There 
will thus be nine kilted battalions and 
two in trews, as against five kilted and 
four in trews at present. 

Among the Papers which will be dis- 
tributed to-morrow will be found full 
details of the changes as to uniforms, 
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titles, badges, and colours, which this 
amalgamation of the regiments will in- 
volve. . 

This, Sir, is, I think, the place for 
explaining to the House what changes I 
propose in the establishments of the In- 
fantry, resulting in an aggregate in- 
crease of 2,792 men. One of the most 
important reforms which a study of these 
questions has impressed on me is the ne- 
cessity for increasing our preparedness 
for such minor wars and expeditions as 
the history of the last 10 years has 
shown to be unavoidable. Should we 
be engaged in a European war, or a war 
for the preservation of our Indian Em- 
pire, we should, of course, at once call 
out the Army Reserve, and 25,000 
trained men so added to the Army, to 
say nothing of the Militia Reserve, would, 
even in the present state of the Reserve, 
fill our battalions at home with seasoned 
men, ready to take the field. But we 
ought to be ready for contingencies of a 
much less serious character, and I will 
explain to the House how we propose to 
effect this. 

According to the Establishments of 
the year 1880-81 there were :—Six bat- 
talions at home consisting of 800 rank 
and file; 6 of 720; 6 of 640; 6 of 
560; and 43 of 480, all with depots of 
80, except in the case of eight brigades 
having both their battalions abroad, 
which had 280. 

In the Colonies there were 24 batta- 
lions, of which 15 had an establishment 
of 600 rank and file, and nine of 800. 

We propose that in future there shall 
be at home 12 battalions of 950 rank 
and file; 4 of 850; 4 of 650; 8 of 
500; and 43 of 480. Eight of the bat- 
talions of 950 and four of those at 850 
will have depéts of 150 rank and file, 
which will furnish drafts to the other 
battalion of the regiment; the remainder 
small depots of 50. In the Mediter- 
ranean and the Colonies there will be 
20 battalions, each of 800 rank and file. 

The 12 first regiments, containing, 
with their depdts, 1,100 rank and file 
each, and six of the Mediterranean regi- 
ments, containing 800 men each, and 
ready to be raised to 1,000 efficients 
from their home battalions, will, with 
three battalions of the Guards, six regi- 
ments of Cavalry, and 17 batteries of 
Horse and Field Artillery, be always in 
a state of preparedness; and next to 
the 12 home regiments will come four 
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of 850 each, which could also promptly 
be raised to war strength. We shall 
thus, after these changes have been 
completed, be able at any moment, and 
on the shortest notice, to bring together 
and despatch a corps d’armée, consisting 
of 18 battalions of the Line, three of 
the Guards, six regiments of Cavalry, 
and 17 batteries of Artillery; and this 
without trenching on the four regiments 
of Infantry required for our annual re- 
liefs, under a system which I will en- 
deavour to explain to the House. 

At present our 70 battalions abroad 
(50 in India and 20 in the Colonies) 
are relieved by other regiments at the 
rate of six a-year. These frequent re- 
liefs not only are a source of great ex- 
pense to India, but, under the system of 
double battalion regiments, will be, to 
a great extent, unnecessary. We pro- 
pose that, in future, reliefs of whole 
battalions should be, to a great extent, 
superseded by annual reliefs by drafts, 
both in the case of officers and men, so 
that neither officer nor man should serve 
in India for more than eight years. The 
head-quarters of the battalion would 
be relieved about every 16 years, in 
some cases by the other battalion of the 
regiment, in others by another regiment, 
but so that every year one regiment fur- 
nishing a battalion to India will come 
on to the Colonial roster, and similarly 
one from the Colonial roster will come 
on the list of those furnishing battalions 
to India. Every regiment will thus take 
its turn for Indian and Colonial service, 
but at a much less expense than under 
the present system. 

I pass now to the third branch of the 
reforms which we contemplate—namely, 
those which concern pay, promotion and 
retirement. I will take first the non- 
commissioned officer. I have already 
explained the advantages we propose to 
give this important class in respect of 
what has been called ‘‘ Assured Ser- 
vice’’—in other words, the right to con- 
tinue in the Army until they have ac- 
quired pensions, with the privilege of 
transfer to the Permanent Staff of the 
Militia. We propose, however, much 
more than this. Every regimental ser- 
geant-major will in future have the rank 
of a warrant officer, with pay in the 
Infantry of 5s. a-day, and with a higher 
rate of pension. Similar boons will be 
given to non commissioned officers of 
Colour-ser- 
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geants will receive on appointment 3s. 
a-day, and sergeants on promotion 
2s. 4d. a-day. Corporals’ pay, when 
confirmed, will be 1s. 8d. a-day, includ- 
ing good-conduct pay. The rates of 
pension throughout will be re-modelled, 
and generally to the soldier’s advantage. 

We are in communication with other 
Departments, with a view to increasing 
the number of civil appointments to be 
granted to non-commissioned officers, as 
recommended by the Committee of which 
I was Chairman in the last Parliament. 

We have also, as I promised last Ses- 
sion, taken up the cases of the quarter- 
masters and riding-masters. I propose 
to make additions to the rates of pay 
which quartermasters of Infantry and 
Cavalry receive on their appointment to 
that rank. These will be substantial ; 
the lowest rate for a quartermaster of 
Infantry being fixed at 9s. a-day instead 
of 8s. 2d., and rising by increases of 
1s. 6d. a-day every five years to 13s. 6d. 
Quartermasters will be retired at the 
age of 55, their pensions being fixed at 
£200 a-year, with 12 years’ service as 
quartermaster. To riding-masters I 
contemplate giving the same advan- 
tages as regards retirement, and they 
will receive their present rates of pay, 
free from the stoppage for forage to 
which they are now subject. 

But the more important reforms in 
connection with pay, promotion, and re- 
tirement, are those which affect the 
great body of combatant officers, and I 
must ask the indulgence of the House 
while I explain to them our proposals 
in some detail. 

I have already referred to the, to my 
mind, inadequate recommendations of 
Lord Penzance’s Commission, which led 
to the Royal Warrant of 1877 ; and I 
hope that, both with respect to com- 
pulsory retirement from regimental 
ranks and to the system according to 
which the establishment of general offi- 
cers is framed, the proposals that I am 
about to explain will form the basis of 
very beneficial improvements. 

The great blot in the present system 
of regimental promotion and retirement 
is the enormous number of compulsory 
retirements from the Service at an early 
age, which will shortly be inevitable. I 
will deal separately with the case of 
purchase oflicers—I mean of officers who 
obtained their present rank by purchase ; 
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regimental non-purchase officers, when 
the present system reaches its normal 
condition, will be understood at a glance 
when I give the following figures, the 
result of careful actuarial calculation. 
Out of 1,000 gentlemen who enter the 
Line as second-lieutenants, excluding 
those whose object is to join the Indian 
Staff Corps, no less than 581 will be 
compulsorily retired as captains at the 
age of 40 on £200 a-year. Of course, 
this number would be diminished by 
any voluntary retirements. Only 216 
have any chance of becoming employed 
as majors, and only 139 as lieutenant- 
colonels. About the same proportions 
will be found in the Cavalry and in the 
Guards. In due time, as a consequence 
of these forced retirements, there will 
be up and down the country nearly 4,500 
captains ejected from the Army at the 
early age of 40, and costing the country 
£900,000 a-year, besides some 500 more, 
compulsorily retired as majors. It is 
undoubtedly necessary to provide some 
retirement from these ranks; but that 
more than half the number of captains 
should be compelled to retire from that 
rank is intolerable. Now, as I have 
already shown, there is one way, and 
only one way, in which this evil can be 
abated ; that is, the re-adjustment of the 
proportions of the several regimental 
ranks. Lord Penzance’s Commission 
refer to this remedy, and some details 
on the subject will be found in the Ap- 
pendices to their Report; but they con- 
sidered themselves precluded by their 
instructions from entertaining it. I 
have, however, given most careful at- 
tention to this, the only method of 
putting regimental retirement on a sa- 
tisfactory footing ; and, with the entire 
concurrence of the Commander-in-Chief, 
we have elaborated a scheme which I 
will now explain to the House. 

A double-battalion Infantry regiment 
has now two lieutenant-colonels, four 
majors, 20 captains, and 34 subalterns, 
two of whom are adjutants. 

We propose that the future organiza- 
tion should be two lieutenant-colonels 
commanding, two second lieutenant- 
colonels, eight majors, 12 captains, (two 
of whom will be adjutants), and 30 sub- 
alterns. Under this organization the 
battalion at home and the battalion 
abroad will each have one officer less, 
while at the depot there will be, besides 
the colonel commanding the sub-district, 
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a lieutenant-colonel, four captains, in- 
cluding two supernumeraries as adju- 
tants of Militia, and two subalterns. We 
propose, at the same time, to do away 
with the rank of second lieutenant, giving 
the same pay to lieutenants of less than 
three years’ service. 

This change will greatly reduce the 
amount of compulsory retirement; as, 
under it, instead of 216, no less than 
516 officers out of 1,000 will, in the Line, 
reach the rank of major; but we also 
propose another change for the benefit 
of captains. Instead of leaving the Ser- 
vice at the age of 40, captains will be 
allowed, at that age, to go to a list of 
unattached majors, from which list, as 
well as from regimental captains, offi- 
cers will be in future selected for regi- 
mental majorities and equivalent Staff 
appointments. At the age of 43, how- 
ever, an unattached major muat retire 
on £200 a-year, with the honorary rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. In the next grade, 
a major, on completing seven years’ 
service, will become an unattached lieu- 
tenant-colonel, unless he has sooner 
reached the age of 48, when he must re- 
tire; and vacancies in the regimental 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, or on the 
Staff, will be filled by selection from 
majors serving and lieutenant-colonels 
unattached. ‘This increase in the num- 
ber of field officers will, I may say in 
passing, warrant us in greatly reducing 
for the future the grants of brevet 
rank. 

In the two Ordnance Corps the re- 
form effected by Lord Cardwell, under 
which the rank of major was conferred 
on the senior captains, has rendered un- 
necessary any general re-organization of 
either the Artillery or Engineers. But 
certain grievances have remained, which 
were brought before Parliament in 1879 
by Colonel Arbuthnot; and I promised 
last year, instead of appointing a Royal 
Commission on the subject, to inquire into 
them departmentally. I shall lay on the 
Table the Report of the Committee which 
I appointed, with Lord Morley as Chair- 
man, and I hope that their recommen- 
dations, which I have generally adopted, 
will be satisfactory to the House, and 
to the officers concerned. As the House 
is aware, Colonel Arbuthnot’s principal 
demand—namely, that the officers. of 
these two distinguished corps should be 
declared, for the futnre, equally eligible 
with the rest of the Army for commands 
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and Staff appointments—has been for- 
mally and conclusively recognized. 

I referred just now tothe case of pur- 
chase officers. We propose two changes, 
both of which have been the subject of 
debates in this House. The first relates 
to purchase captains, in whose interest 
we continued last year the system of Suc- 
cession Brevet promotions to October, 
1881. We propose that, in future, all 
purchase captains should be allowed, on 
retirement after 20 years’ service, the 
rank of major, which will carry with it 
the honorary rank of lieutenant colonel. 
The other change refers to the ‘near re- 
latives of officers who have been killed 
in action or died of wounds. We pro- 
pose, finally, to settle this often-debated 
question by giving to these relatives the 
full regulation value of the commission 
held by the officer in the shape of an 
annuity or annuities, if these should ex- 
ceed in value the rates of pension laid 
down in the present Warrant. 

I come next to the establishment of 
general officers. Omitting the Indian 
Staff Corps and the Marines, the active 
list now consists of 77 generals, 116 
lieutenant-generals, and 194 major-gene- 
rals, or 887 in all. Their method of 
remuneration, whether before or after 
retirement, is certainly most anomalous, 
and the best that Lord Penzance’s Com- 
mission could say for it was that it was 
not unpopular. Speaking generally, all 
these officers, whether active or retired, 
receive—besides, in some cases, good- 
service rewards of £100 a-year—£450 
a-year until they succeed to the honorary 
coloneley of a regiment, or a colonel 
commandantship in the Artillery and 
Engineers, worth £1,000 a-year; and 
the only cause for removal from the 
active to the retired list is, attaining 70 
years of age. We propose, with respect 
to these officers, to apply the principles 
of the system of pay, promotion, and re- 
tirement of flag officers in the Navy. 
Their number will be reduced to 140— 
95 major-generals, 35 lieutenant-gene- 
rals, and 10 generals. The first will 
retire at 62 years of age, the other two 
ranks at 67, all two years later than the 
corresponding ranks of the Navy. Non- 
employment for five years will also in- 
volve retirement. The scale of pay will 
be—For a major-general £500 a-year ; 
lieutenant-general £650 a-year; general 
£800 a-year; and the rates of retired pay 
will be £700, £850, and £1,000 a-year 
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respectively, with the right of earlier 
optional retirement at a somewhat re- 
duced rate. Subject to vested interests, 
which will be very carefully guarded, 
the colonelcies of regiments will be 
purely honorary; but in consideration 
of this change, as affecting the colonels 
of the Household Regiments, the number 
of Field Marshals will be raised to a 
maximum of six, with pay at the rate of 
£1,300 a-year for life. In addition to 
these permanent arrangements, tem- 
porary provision will be made for the 
present senior colonels whose pecuniary 
interests may be prejudiced by the 
change. Good-service rewards will not 
be received after retirement, and their 
number will be gradually diminished to 
one-half. 

I may say here that promotion to the 
rank of major-general will in future be 
given to any colonel of the arm in which 
the vacancy occurs, whom the Com- 
mander-in-Chief may recommend, and 
whom he considers that it will be for 
the benefit of the Public Service to pro- 
mote. In the absence of such a recom- 
mendation, the senior colonel qualified 
to command in the field will be pro- 
moted. 

As a rule, all these arrangements will 
take effect on the 1st of July next. 

The House will now be desirous to 
know what will be the financial result 
of the reforms which I have explained ; 
but in accordance with my promise I 
will only give the general result, re- 
serving the details for Committee. 

The increase in the length of service 
from six to seven and eight years, with 
the extended system of relief by drafts, 
and the increased proportion of non- 
commissioned officers and men allowed 
still further to extend their service, set 
against the addition to the numbers of 
the Infantry, will cause an ultimate 
small saving to the Exchequer, which 
will be about balanced by an increased 
charge for the other arms. The im- 
proved pay of non-commissioned officers 
is provided for in the present Estimates. 
The saving to India will be about 
£200,000 a -year. 

Again, the effective charge for officers 
from the grade of subaltern upwards 
will hardly be altered by my proposed 
changes. But the non-effective charge 
will be considerably reduced, and the 
combined saving is calculated by the 
actuaries at about £230,000 to the Eng- 
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lish Exchequer, and £14,000 to India. 
This is, of course, mainiy due to the 
decrease in the number of gentlemen 
entering the Army, which the great re- 
duction in compulsory retirement will 
bring about. Instead of 451 young men 
annually becoming officers, the number 
of entries will be just 400 ; and the total 
number of officers, active and retired, 
which, under the present system in its 
normal condition, should be about 14,600, 
will be only 12,500. The actual prospect 
of an officer entering the Service will be 
considerably improved. 

Taking, then, the whole of the re- 
forms which we contemplate as to men 
and officers, India and this country will 
each, in the end, gain not much less 
than £250,000 a-year, while both the offi- 
cer and the soldier will be pecuniarily 
the better by the average addition to 
their term of service. 

I come now, Sir, to the last branch 
of my subject—I mean the fulfilment of 
the promise which I gave to the House 
last year relating to corporal punish- 
ment. As in the Navy, we propose 
that in the Army corporal punishment 
shall be abolished. For the offences, on 
account of which it may now be inflicted, 
we propose to substitute a summary 
punishment in the shape of restraint 
without injury to life or limb, the exact 
nature of which I will explain when 
moving the Army Discipline Continu- 
ance Bill. It will also be available as 
a punishment for an offence not now 
subjecting the soldier to flogging—I 
mean drunkenness on active service. [am 
very conscious of the reluctance with 
which, step by step, the majority of offi- 
cers have seen corporal punishment dis- 
appearing from the Statute Book; but 
without re-opening now this old contro- 
versy, I think I may safely say that the 
compromise of 1879, which limited this 
punishment to the case of offences 
punishable by death, was the doom of 
flogging; and I trust that the greater 
popularity of the Army, and the conse- 
quent improvement in recruiting, which 
I do not hesitate to predict as the result 
of this final step, will reconcile to it 
many of those who, before 1879, re- 
luctantly clung to corporal punishment 
as a necessity. 

I have now, Sir, finished my task in 
laying before the House a sketch of our 
military proposals. It may be thought 
that at a moment when we have scarcely 
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recovered from the strain of the cam- 
paigns in Afghanistan and Zululand, 
when we have been compelled suddenly 
to collect a large force for operations in 
Natal and the Transvaal, when we may 
have another Ashantee War on us, and, 
above all, when we have been compelled 
to keep in Ireland a larger and better 
organized force than that country has 
seen for many years, it was not the time 
to deal with such grave questions as the 
length of service, the linking of batta- 
lions, or the compulsory retirement of 
our officers. I am, however, Sir, of a 
different opinion. It is to these very 
events that we owe the dissection of our 
system by able and experienced hands, 
and the exposure of its weak points. 
I offer our reforms to the House of Com- 
mons, assured that they will not be ill- 
received by those who will see in them 
evidence of our deep anxiety for the 
well-being of the Army; and confident 
that if adopted by Parliament they will 
add greatly to our military strength and 
security. 


Army Organisation.— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Secretary Childers.) 


Cotonet STANLEY: Sir, I believe 
that I only express the general sense of 
all around me, and I may add, I hope, 
of the opposite side of the House also, 
when I say that the statement which the 
right hon.Gentleman has just made has, 
at all events, had this effect—it has 
caused us to forget, for the last two 
hours, how the hands of the clock were 
moving. We have listened to the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman with 
the greatest pleasure and the greatest 
interest. I do not propose now, in the 
remarks I am about to make, to enter 
into any discussion whatever upon the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but before the discussion comes on, 
which I understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is perfectly willing to take, 
there are one or two points which I 
think it is desirable to clear up, and in 
regard to which I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to supplement the 
statement he has made by giving some 
further information to the House. Per- 
haps, before I specify what those points 
are, I may be allowed, from a personal 
point of view, to say a word with regard 
to what fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man about Lord Airey’s Committee. It 
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will be within the recollection of the 
House that that Committee was ap- 
pointed to discharge a very difficult and 
a very delicate duty at a time when it 
was perfectly clear that our forces were 
not quite in so good a condition as 
could be wished, and when, above all 
things, it was desirable to know, from 
candid observation, what was the real 
truth of the case. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said, and, no doubt, he 
is perfectly right, that the Committee 
went beyond their official instructions. 
Now, I desire to say that those official 
instructions, although they were framed 
so as formally to prescribe the limits of 
the inquiry, were supplemented by con- 
stant reference to myself on the part of 
the Committee, and if the Committee, 
in any instance, went. beyond their 
original instructions, the responsibility 
of their having done so rests with my- 
self. I can only bear my testimony to 
the zeal, ability, and industry with 
which the Committee pursued their in- 
quiry, and I do not doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman himself will ac- 
knowledge the assistance which he has 
received in his scheme from the Report 
which the Committee felt it their duty 
to make. I have no desire to enter fur- 
ther into this matter now; but I wish to 
ask for one or two particulars from the 
right hon. Gentleman if he feels him- 
self at liberty to give them. I should 
be glad, if by printed statement or 
otherwise, the right hon. Gentleman 
could find himself able, at an early date, 
to acquaint the House with the nature 
and general scope of the experiments 
which the revived Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee are to undertake. I speak with 
some reserve; but I must confess the 
fear which is in my mind, and I believe 
in that of some other persons also, that 
if the Committee is appointed for ex- 
perimental purposes, they may be in- 
duced to leave out of sight that which 
was the original intention of the Com- 
mittee I had the honour to appoint— 
namely, to secure, as soon as possible, 
the best gun for the Service. I hope 
that the Ordnance Committee will have 
their instructions limited so that they 
shall not go off into a series of experi- 
ments and put off the securing of the 
best gun, both for the Army and the 
Fleet, until a remote date. There is 
another point upon which, if the right 
hon. Gentleman is able to give any ex- 
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planation, it would be of great interest 
and utility to the Committee when we 
come to discuss the proposals of the Go- 
vernment in a Committee of this House, 
and that is the manner in which the 
roster for the Service will work. It is 
very easy, and, at first sight, most im- 
pre to show by figures how the 
ringing up of battalions to a particular 
strength at a particular time will enable 
drafts to be sent out in regular propor- 
tion, and the service to be carried on 
equally in all parts of the world. But 
I am anxious that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should give the House such infor- 
mation as lies in his power, and is con- 
venient, so far as his public duty is con- 
cerned, to show the House upon what 
data these calculations are founded, and 
how the details are worked out. I 
should like to ask a further question in 
regard to the proposal for allowing the 
regulation value of commissions to be 
granted to the families of officers. I 
want to know how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gets over what has always been 
felt to be a cousiderable difficulty— 
namely, whether the scheme is to apply 
to the future only; and, if not, whether 
he has considered to what extent he will 
be committed to a retrospective action ? 
Dealing with the past has always been 
one of the crucial difficulties in dealing 
with the matter, and I should be glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman can give 
the House any information on that 
point. With respect to the reduction of 
generals, I will not say anything in re- 
gard to that proposal at present; but I 
may have a word to say hereafter as 
to whether the advantage proposed to 
be derived from the limitation will 
really compensate for the disadvan- 
tages you may have obtained from strik- 
ing off from the active list officers who, 
although above a certain age, are per- 
fectly competent for the performance of 
all the duties attending strategic com- 
mand. There is another and a more pro- 
minent question, which I dare not touch 
in detail now. I hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman will be able to accom- 
_ all that he proposes within the 
imits of the Estimates laid upon the 
Table. I would really ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if all his proposals are 
included within the four corners of the 
Estimates; or whether he thinks that 
on any of these points it will be neces- 
sary hereafter to take Supplementary 
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Estimates? I am extremely glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman has found 
himself able to deal with a case on 
which, I think, there is a general agree- 
ment—the case of the non-commissioned 
officers. Last year, in moving the Esti- 
mates, I said that I hoped to deal with 
it atan early period. It will, no doubt, 
be a difficult matter to deal with satis- 
factorily ; and I would congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is able to 
carry out the whole of his proposals 
within the four corners of the Estimates. 
Iam not going to say one word with 
regard to corporal punishment, except 
that, having had occasion to consider 
the question, and to consider it in a 
serious and practical light, I believe I 
speak the mind of a good many persons 
when I state that I welcome the time 
when the right hon. Gentleman, acting 
upon his responsibility for the discipline 
of the Service, feels himself enabled to 
dispense with this punishment, although, 
of course, I reserve my opinions as to 
the merits of his proposal until I know 
what he intends to substitute forit. We 
should all be glad if anything in the 
character of a sentimental objection 
could be removed on the part of those 
who entered the Service. Personally, 
I may say that, having willingly assented 
to the changes that were made in 1879, 
I am additionally glad, if the right hon. 
Gentleman feels it is safe for the Service, 
and from his own observation is able, 
upon his own responsibility, to dispense 
with this punishment now. I hope it 
will be fully understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman can show that it can be 
done without any relaxation of disci- 
pline. It is not necessary that I should 
touch at present upon any other point. 
I think, if the right hon. Gentleman is 
able to give certain details, such as I 
have indicated, it may facilitate the pro- 
gress of the Estimates through Com- 
mittee. Personally, I confess that, so 
far as my experience goes, the fuller the 
information given to the House, gene- 
rally speaking, the more ready has the 
assent of the House been to the pro- 
posals made; and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will consider that, in making 
these suggestions, I am prepared to 
consider fairly the propositions he in- 
tends to submit, and to assist him as far 
as is in my power. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
believed the statement which had just 
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been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
gave promise of changes that would be 
highly beneficial to the Service. It was 
especially gratifying to those who, know- 
ing they were contending against popular 
feeling on the subject, had maintained 
for the last six years that the general 
lines of the system of short service, when 
modified, were capable of being made 
to answer all the requirements of the 
country, in giving us better means of 
concentrating Reserves to be called out 
on an emergency. The announcement 
made by the Secretary of State for 
War with regard to the changes about 
to be introduced was also satisfactory ; 
and, in his opinion, the more those 
changes were considered, the more they 
would commend themselves to the coun- 
try. It had never been maintained 
that the system was perfectly right; 
but, on the contrary, it had been 
admitted that, in matters of detail, it 
was open to revision and improve- 
ment. The changes proposed were, 
of course, too large to form the sub- 
ject of discussion that evening; but 
they contained in themselves the pro- 
mise that the system about to be in- 
troduced would give the country that 
which had been looked for eight years 
ago, when the present system was an- 
nounced. There were, however, two 
subjects upon which the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman did not enter 
into so much detail as would probably 
be afforded hereafter. The first was 
that of the benefits proposed to be held 
out to the families of officers killed in 
action; and upon this point the right 
hon. Gentleman did not say to what de- 
gree he would make them retrospective. 
In making the suggestion, therefore, 
that the retrospective benefit should be 
made to include the casualties incurred 
within the last two years during the 
Afghan War, he believed the proposal 
of the Government to that effect would 
be received by the country with the 
greatest satisfaction. Again, with re- 
gard to the proposal to cut down the 
list of general officers, he reminded the 
right hon. Gentleman that within the 
last year and a-half a considerable num- 
ber of young colonels—70 in all—were 
chosen by the late Government to rank 
as major-generals. He trusted that, 
whatever changes might be made in the 
higher ranks of the Army on account 
of age, they would not apply to those 
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officers. The subject, however, was one 
that would be considered more in detail 
upon another occasion. In conclusion, 
he thanked the right hon. Gentleman 
for giving his attention to all the evi- 
dence and suggestions laid before him 
in the Report of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL cordially 
agreed with almost all that had fallen 
from his right hon. Friend, and would 
not, therefore, trouble the House by 
going into all the details touched upon 
by him. The enlistment of recruits of 
not under 19 years of age was a question 
of great importance, and with reference 
to it he should have some remarks to 
make at another time. He was glad to 
see that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have no recruits sent to India but those 
who had at least one year’s service, and 
would like to know whether that rule 
would extend to the Colonies—whether, 
in fact, it was the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman that no soldier should 
leave the country until he was 21 years 
of age, and had seen one year’s service ? 
Again, while the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the list 
of generals would, no doubt, cause a 
great deal of inquiry as well as satis- 
faction, hon. Members on tkat side of 
the House were puzzled to understand 
how all these proposed reductions were 
to be effected within the scope of the 
Estimates. He would also like to know 
whether the reduction of the number of 
general officers to 140 was to begin on 
the Ist of July next; and when the new 
scale of pay, as laid down, agreeably 
with the scale of pay to officers in the 
Navy, would come into force? The re- 
commendations of the Committee over 
which he had the honour to preside 
had been dismissed by the right hon. 
Gentleman in a very few words; but 
when the subject was again approached 
it was to be hoped he would refer to it 
at greater length. With regard to the 
Ordnance Committee about to be ap- 
pointed, he wished to ask whether the 
Chairman would be a naval or military 
man, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
could give the names of the Members ? 
However that might be, he thought it 
most important that the Chairman, whe- 
ther a military or naval man, should 
report direct to the Secretary of State 
for War; for, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would understand, where two 
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such Departments as the Admiralty and 
War Office were concerned, uniformity 
of system and report were most neces- 
sary, in order that the wants of the 
two Services should be uniformly sup- 
plied. He had to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for his statement; and, 
although it contained some points upon 
which he found himself unable to agree 
with him, he admitted that no one could 
have placed his proposals before the 
country in an abler or clearer manner. 
Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
was understood to say that the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman had not 
made it clear to the House in what 
manner the recruits of the age of 19 and 
upwards were to be obtained. The diffi- 
culty of getting suitable men as respects 
age and stature was recognized by the 
Commission of 1866, on which he had 
served ; and he felt sure that since that 
time no sufficient improvement had been 
made in the mode of obtaining recruits, 
so as to supply the heavy drain to meet 
the short service system. He found that 
out of 18,000 recruits enlisted last year, 
1,000 were entirely unsuitable for the 
Army; while a large proportion of the 
men serving in India, the Colonies, and 
at home were also unsuitable on account 
of their age. He would therefore like to 
see the settlement of the important ques- 
tion as to how men of 20 years of age 
and over were to be obtained. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that in future 
he would prevent any soldier going to 
India under the age of 20. But asimi- 
lar rule had been in force for many years, 
and it was still found that many of the 
troops sent to India were under the re- 
quired age. He suggested, with regard 
to the battalions on service in India, 
that the present establishment of 780 
privates should be divided into six in- 
stead of eight companies, the number of 


subaltern officers being too few for the- 


requirements of the regiments when di- 
vided into eight companies. He would 
also urge that all men forming the band, 
the pioneers, clerks, lance sergeants, and 
corporals now returned amongst the 
privates being returned separately, 
and not counted as part of the duty 
privates. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER asked 
whether there was any intention of in- 
creasing the retiring allowance to pur- 
chase captains, many of whom, having 
paid £2,000 or £2,300 for their com- 
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missions, stood in a worse relative posi- 
tion than the non-purchase captains? He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
direct his attention to this subject. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had grappled with nearly all 
the difficult questions in connection with 
the Army, and there were some changes 
proposed as to the value of which there 
could not be two opinions; for instance, 
in the age of recruits, and the improve- 
ment in the position of non-commis- 
sioned officers. Further, there was the 
main point to be considered of keeping 
a certain number of regiments up to 
their war strength, for such campaigns 
as we had been recently engaged in. 
Then there was another point, as to the 
Militia ; and upon this matter he wished 
to put a question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made no reference tothe Militia Reserves, 
and this was very like leaving out the 
part of Hamlet from the play of that 
name. The Secretary of State for War 
knew the Militia was the backbone of the 
Army, although it was to be feared it was 
semi-invertebrate at the present moment. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman look 
into this question, so that before the 
Estimates came on he would be able to 
say something about it? 

CotonEL COLTHURST wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would take into consideration the de- 
sirability of adopting one of the recom- 
mendations of Lord Airey’s Committee 
—namely, that such privates as might 
be recommended by commanding officers 
should be allowed to extend their service 
and proceed to pension, provided that the 
total numberof men of allranks so allowed 
to extend their service should not exceed 
25 per cent of each battalion? There 
was another matter to which he wished 
to call the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion. He had said that the sergeant- 
major was to be made a warrant officer; 
but if they were to judge by present 
experience, the position would be any- 
thing but an enviable one. Without 
going at ony length into the matter, he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
give the House some information on 
these points. 

Carratn MILNE-HOME wished the 
right hon. Gentleman to explain the 
alterations he proposed to make in the 
Infantry to do away with so many com- 
pulsory retirements of officers, 
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Masor NOLAN thought the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal an excellent 
one, especially with regard to the im- 
provement in the position of the non- 
commissioned officers; and he (Major 
Nolan) hoped that in future years the 
position of those men would be still fur- 
ther improved. It was satisfactory to 
know that the right hon. Gentleman had 
corrected the retirement scheme, as the 
whole of the statistics upon which it 
had been based were wrong. He agreed 
with the proposed plan of fixing the age 
of the men at 19, although, with regard 
to the point of service, he was afraid 
the Secretary of State for War had 
made a step in the backward direction 
in yielding to the long-service cry. 
Many officers, no doubt, thought dif- 
ferently ; and the subject was one which 
admitted of argument, and should be 
thoroughly discussed; but, for his own 
part, he thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in increasing the period of 
service with the colours from six to 
seven years, had made a mistake. He 
did not think that more than six years’ 
service at home was necessary, and the 
problem was to reconcile a short service 
at home with a tolerably long one in 
India. It was satisfactory to find that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not given 
way to the popular cry on the subject of 
localization. It was right to put three 
or four battalions together—much more 
advantageous than only having two to- 
gether. In following the example of 
Continental Armies on this point, and 
making our regiments as large as we 
could, we could not be far wrong. With 
regard to breech -loading guns, he 
thought this country had made a mis- 
take, for if proper experiments had been 
made four or five years ago many mil- 
lions would have been saved. No; we 
had so many men in the Department 
pledged up to the lips for muzzle-load- 
ing that innumerable experiments would 
be necessary to change their opinions. 
It was time to take up a firm position on 
this subject, and say—‘‘ We will have 
no more muzzle-loading guns, with one 
or two exceptions.” A rapid change to 
breech-loading was necessary; not that 
he would wish to see any extraordinary ex- 
pense incurred; but no more muzzle-load- 
ing gunsshould be made than were neces- 
sary forshipsofacertain construction, and 
for other special purposes, and as little 
muzzle-loading ammunition as possible. 
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Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT quite 
agreed with the general concensus of 
opinion that the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman had been a most ex- 
plicit, and, so far as he could judge, a 
most satisfactory one. He would go 
farther, and say that it was the most im- 
portant statement that had been made 
to the House since 1870. No doubt, the 
right hon. Gentleman did not expect, 
and could not wish, that they should 
now discuss any of those great changes 
which he had shadowed forth; and he 
would venture to ask him that he would 
now give them the assurance he had 
tendered to them before—namely, that 
they should have a clear fortnight for 
the consideration of his proposals, so 
that they might consider them in all 
their various bearings. There was one 
point which the right hon. Gentleman 
had not made quite clear. He had told 
them that the head-quarters of regi- 
ments were to be in India for 16 years; 
but he had then informed them that no 
individual was to go for more than eight 
years. It would be as well to have this 
explained, for if the Staff were to be at 
head-quarters 16 years, it was obvious 
that some individuals would be there 
more than eight years. With regard to 
the Ordnance Committee which had been 
referred to, there was nothing that the 
country was more interested in than its 
composition. What was wanted was a 
judicial Committee, and not a construc- 
tive Committee. They had had enough 
of constructive Committees—not that 
they had done anything absolutely 
wrong; but they had been too fond, for 
their own ends, of carrying out their 
own theories, and of having done what 
they thought ought to be done, and 
having made what they thought ought 
to be made. What was now wanted 
was a Committee who would judge as to 
what was best to be done in the interest 
of the country. 

CotoneL WALROND thought it was 
only proper, before the adjournment, that 
some Volunteer officer should get up and 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for the 
great concession he had made to the de- 
mands of the Volunteers. He was a 
Volunteer officer ; and he wished to pre- 
sent to the right hon. Gentleman, on 
behalf of the Volunteer Force of the 
country, his sincere thanks for what he 
had done, and to assure him that the 
honour he intended to confer on the 
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different officers would be highly appre- 
ciated by them, and taken as a compli- 
ment by the whole Force. If he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman rightly, 
he intended to grant to the Volunteer 
officers the same honorary rank as 
Militia officers; and he congratulated 
the Government upon being able to 
offer such a piece of good news. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that Volunteer officers should not be ex- 
empted from serving on juries; but, at 
the same time, it was only right that a 
Volunteer, when in camp on military 
duty, should be exempted; and he be- 
lieved a Judge invariably took that view, 
and on such an occasion exempted Volun- 
teers from their civil duties. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that Her Ma- 
jesty would be graciously pleased to 
hold a Review at Windsor this year. He 
wished he could persuade the right hon. 
Gentleman to recommend that it should 
be held in Hyde Park. He did not see 
why Reviews should not be held in Hyde 
Park, and certainly did not think it 
would do any more damage than the 
monster meeting held there two or three 
Sundays ago. He would not further 
discuss these matters now, as they were 
sure to have a further opportunity when 
they got into Committee. 

Mr. MACLIVER, though not a 
Volunteer, had lately been much con- 
sulted by Volunteer officers on the va- 
rious points raised during the discussion, 
and to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had alluded in the course of his state- 
ment. He could concur in the expres- 
sions of satisfaction of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just sat 
down, because he believed that the con- 
cessions made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man would afford considerable gratifica- 
tion to the Auxiliary Forces throughout 
the country. It was not without reason 
that some concession had been made to 
the Volunteer Army, for in London there 
was not a single Volunteer regiment 
with its full complement of officers. The 
same remark would apply to other parts 
of the country ; and the concession that 
had been made, and others that might 
follow, involving no expense, would 
give great satisfaction to the Auxiliary 
Forces, and bring in an accession of 
officers which was now so much re- 
quired. 

Mr. CARINGTON wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman did 
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not consider it desirable to have some 
scheme whereby the Army Reserve 
could be called upon to act in the regi- 
ments when they went out to take part 
in these small wars that we were now 
engaged in? The regiments otherwise 
would, when kept up to their full 
strength, consist mainly of young 
soldiers. He wished to point out that a 
grievance in the Army was the stoppage 
of 1d. a-day on board ship for certain 
grocery allowances. 

Sirk PATRICK O’BRIEN said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a con- 
cession to the Scotch regiments; and he 
would like to ask him whether he could 
not also make a concession to Irish 
regiments? There were 16 regiments 
bearing a Scottish designation, whereas 
the number of Scotchmen in the Army 
was under 15,000; but there were only 
six regiments bearing an Irish designa- 
tion, while there were 40,000 Irishmen 
in the Army. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman not to destroy the indi- 
viduality of two historic regiments like 
the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers and the 
88th Connaught Rangers, by affiliating 
them, but rather to add to each regi- 
ment one of the old Indian regiments, 
which had had no local connection with 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have no right to 
address you again, Sir; but perhaps 
I may answer some of the questions 
that have been put to me. My right 
hon. Friend opposite (Colonel Stanley) 


| for whose encouraging words I am very 
i grateful, asks me to illustrate certain of 


my statements by a printed paper. I 
am very anxious that the House, when 
in Committee, should have before it all 
the facts as to our proposals in a simple 
and intelligible form, and I will lay an 
explanatory Memorandum on the Table. 
With regard to the question as to how 
the roster will work under the new 
system, when the leading regiments will 
be so much stronger than they now 
are, we have given great attention to 
that subject ; and there are at the War 
Office gentlemen who are extremely 
skilled on this particular point, and who 
have satisfied me that there will be no 
difficulty. It has been asked whether 
any retrospective arrangement will be 
made with respect to the families of 
purchase officers who have been killed 
in action or have died from wounds. I 
may state that there will be, to a small 
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extent, a retrospective character in our 
proposals in this respect. I have also 
been asked whether I can give the Com- 
mittee when it sits the fullest oppor- 
tunity of discussing in detail the state- 
ments Ihave made. * willundertake to 
do so; and by a method, which I need 
not describe now, I will practically bring 
before the Committee all the particulars 
of the proposals I have stated. I am 
asked whether the limit of 20 years of 
age will apply to the Coloniés as well as 
to India, and I should say that in re- 
gard to some Colonies it would not be 
necessary to send soldiers to them under 
that age. The noble Lord the Member 
for Essex (Lord Eustace Cecil) aiso asked 
me whether the Chairman ofthe Ordnance 
Committee will be a soldier or a sailor, 
and to whom he will report. He will bea 
soldier, and he will report to the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Another hon. 
Member asks how we hope to obtain 
sufficient recruits. I can only say that, 
in the opinion of the Inspector General, 
a most efficient officer, we shall obtain 
them under the new system. He has 
submitted some plans for bringing the 
advantages of Army service home to the 
young people of every village through 
the instrumentality of the Post Office ; 
and this, I think, will work very much 
to our advantage in bringing young 
men into the Army. Living a good deal 
in the country, I am bound to say that 
in many places I cannot find anybody 
who knows anything about the Army, 
or how to become a recruit, and I hope 
we shall be able to tap many new 
sources. My hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Kincardine asked whether 
we had consulted the Government of 
India about charges involving an addi- 
tional charge on them—as, for instance, 
the increased number of field officers. 
Yes, we have done so, and I am happy 
to say that the charge, instead of being a 
burden, will be an immediate relief to 
India. At present, when a captain re- 
tires, if he is on the Indian charge, India 
has to pay the capital value of his 
retired pay, so that the proposed reduc- 
tion in compulsory retirements is a 
benefit to India exceeding any increased 
charge for pay. As to the question of 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Henry 
Fletcher), whether any increased pay- 
ment will be made to purchase captains 
on retirement, I will look into the 
matter; but I cannot imagine good 
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ground for it. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Cork County (Colonel Colt- 
hurst) asks whether our proposal with 
regard to sergeant-majors will be a real 
boon. I certainly think so. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) fears that I have given way to 
the long-service cry. I do not know 
from what time he would date this ery; 
but all the arrangements on the subject 
of the length of service, down to the 
smallest details, were certainly settled 
three or four months ago. He says, 
also, that I do not pledge myself on the 
question of breech-loading or muzzle- 
loading ordnance. I was careful to say 
nothing on the matter this evening; but 
when we lay our proposals in that re- 
spect before the House, I think we 
shall be seen to have adopted a perfectly 
clear policy. With regard to the head- 
quarters of regiments remaining in India 
longer than now, I can only repeat that, 
unless they wish, noone need remain in 
India for more than eight years. An hon. 
Member suggested that the Volunteer 
Review to be held by Her Majesty 
should be held in Hyde Park instead of 
at Windsor. I am afraid I have nothing 
to do with that question, as the Park 
is not under my control. The hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Carington) asks whether any portion of 
the Reserve will be called out for small 
wars. I think it is important not to 
make the Reserve unpopular among 
employers of labour by increasing the 
legal liabilities of the men to be called 
out for service; and so far, when we 
have asked the Volunteers, the invitation 
has answered admirably. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Supply Committee deferred till To- 
morrow. 





RAILWAYS (RATES ON FARES). 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Rail- 
ways (Rates on Fares) do consist of Twenty- 
three Members:—Mr. Asuiey, Mr. Barctay, 
Mr. Boiron, Mr. Cautuan, Lord Ranpotrxe 
Cuvurcuitt, Mr. Crate, Mr. Cross, Mr. Ditt- 
wxn, Sir Danret Goocn, Mr. Grecory, Mr. 
Lowtuer, Mr. Monx, Mr. Samvet Mortey, 
Mr. Mutuotianp, Mr. Wituiam N. Nicuot- 
son, Mr. O’Surirvan, Mr. Ricuarp Pacer, 
Mr. JosepH Pease, Mr. Pe.t, Mr. Samven- 
son, Mr. Sciarer-Bootu, Sir Henry Tyuezr, 
and Sir Epwarp Warkrn :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Seven to be the 
quorum. 

House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Pvpuic Brrus—First Reading— 
Court of Session (Scotland) * (42). 

Third Reading — Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Clonakilty, &c.) * (31) ; 
Local Taxation Returns (Scotland) * (37), and 
passed. 


CANDAHAR.—RESOLUTION. 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
adjourned debate on the Earl of Lytton’s 
motion to resolve, 

‘* That nothing in the information laid before 
this House justifies the announced policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to Candahar,”’ 


read; debate resumed accordingly. 


Viscount CRANBROOK : My Lords, 
the debate which took place yesterday 
on this important subject went very fully 
into all the matters which could be fairly 
brought into such a discussion. I am 
happy to think that, at all events in this 
House, no question has arisen as to the 
advantage of India to this country, and, 
on the other hand, of this country to 
India. Believing, as I do, that the latter 
is the most important relation, as re- 
gards that great Empire, which can 
possibly exist, and believing that, in 
the absence of the protection of England 
and the hold which it has upon that im- 
mense Empire, India would fall to pieces 
and relapse into a state of anarchy, 
confusion, and bloodshed which it would 
be terrible to contemplate, I think it is 
satisfactory that all your Lordships ap- 
pear to agree in the view that we should 
do all in our power to maintain that 
Empire over India, and to confer, as far 
as we possibly can, the benefits of civili- 
zation and advancement. Some exception 
has been taken to the form of the Mo- 
tion of my noble Friend upon which we 
are debating. The noble Earl below 
the Gangway (the Earl of Derby) seems 
to think that it does not fully raise the 
question. Ifthe Government have any- 
thing else to produce, any evidence to 
show that Candahar is of so unimportant 
a consideration, let that evidence be 
produced. What we have before us is 


wholly insufficient to justify that belief, 
and having said that, we practically say 
that as far as the facts are before us 
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we think that the abandonment ought 
not to take place. The question has 
been put before your Lordships too 
plainly and simply in the speeches 
which have been addressed to you to 
leave any doubt in your Lordships’ 
minds as to what the question before 
you is at this moment. The question 
is—taking all present circumstances 
into consideration—Is it justifiable on 
the part of the Government to give or- 
ders for the evacuation of Candahar? I 
might look upon it as a question of 
time, and say that at this time the 
abandonment of Candahar would be dis- 
astrous. I might, on the other hand, 
put it that the permanent abandonment 
of Candahar would be permanently dis- 
astrous. I may add that the noble Lord 
(Lord Chelmsford) who spoke last 
night, who served so long in India, did 
not in any sense intend to support an 
immediate abandonment, but that he is 
of opinion that we ought not to take up 
a permanent position at Candahar, where 
we are, and where unquestionably we 
are able toremain. Now, my Lords, the 
question between this country and 
Afghanistan is one which has occu- 
pied great attention for many years 
past, and there is no dispute be- 
tween political Parties on one point, 
and that is the great danger which may 
arise from the relations between Af- 
ghanistan and a neighbouring civilized 
European Power which is gradually ap- 
proaching it—Russia. Now, my Lords, 
a great deal has been said of the terms 
in which noble Lords on this side of the 
House, and those who advocate Conser- 
vative principles, have spoken of the ad- 
vantage of having a strong, friendly, and 
independent Afghanistan. My Lords, I 
wish to ask those who speak in that way, 
when there has ever been a strong, 
friendly, and independent Afghanistan ? 
At what period of history has this strong 
and friendly Government existed? I ven- 
ture to assert that even in the time of Dost 
Mahomed, strong as he was—and there 
has never been a Chief so strong in 
former days or since—we could place no 
reliance upon his friendliness in the 
sense of support. There is no doubt 
that, having been in India and know- 
ing much of our power, he was most de- 
sirous to remain on good terms with 
us, though at one period he seemed 
to threaten us with an attack. But 
even Dost Mahomed had great diffi- 
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culty in reducing the whole country into 
one united Kingdom; and since that 
period there has never been a thoroughly 
friendly and strong Government, except, 
perhaps, for a short time under Shere 
Ali. But it may be doubted whether at 
any time he was sincerely friendly to us. 
I think, then, my Lords, we may conclude 
from the evidence before us that in pro- 
portion to the strength of Afghanistan is 
likely to be its unfriendliness. As Shere 
Ali grew stronger he became more un- 
friendly, and we found when his capital 
was at length visited by us, that in the 
period during which at his instance we 
had abstained from going there great 
fortifications and enormous barracks had 
been constructed, and vast resources 
accumulated, guns and materials of war. 
Now, my Lords, I ask for what purpose 
were these fortifications made and all 
these munitions gathered together, and 
during somany years? Not for the pur- 
pose of control over Afghanistan, but 
as a defence in case of need against 
ourselves, or in preparation for taking 
part in the plunder of India. Now, my 
Lords, I should like to state to your 
Lordships—and in the remarks which 
I have to make I shall quote as little 
as possible the opinions of others—what 
was the opinion of the late Lord Law- 
rence himself with respect to this ques- 
tion of India and Afghanistan. He said— 
‘Tt appears to me, also, that it will always be 
found exceedingly difficult, for any extended 
period, to maintain a united and strong Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan. ‘The genius of the Chiefs 
and people . .. . is evidence to this effect, A 
Chief may now and then arise, who may for a 
time unite the different provinces under one rule, 
but when he has passed away the tendency again 
will be to separation. With the single exception 
of the pressure of a common enemy, and even 
this circumstance will not always avail, there ap- 
pear to be no ties to bind the Afghans together. 
The history of the country is a history of 
anarchy and civil war.”—[Afghanistan, No. 1 
(1878), p. 61.] 
Then he asks whether any such Chief 
as Dost Mahomed is likely to come to 
the front. He did not think there 
was any such probability; and then 
in 1869, with respect to the announce- 
ment which he received of the wars 
which were taking place between Shere 
Ali and his brothers and relations, he 
took no action. He did not help one 
against another. He made no attempt 
to maintain a united Afghanistan. But 
when one or another rose to the surface 
in the several Provinces, Lord Lawrence 
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immediately recognized him. That shows 
Lord Lawrence’s opinion. I might quote 
Sir Richard Temple, who expressed the 
same sentiments long ago, that it would 
be impossible under all circumstances, or, 
indeed, in any circumstances, to create 
and maintaina united Afghanistan. But, 
my Lords, what is our position now? I 
want this House and the country to look 
at the position of Afghanistan in deciding 
upon this question. It is disintegrated. 
There is the Chief who has been placed 
or who has found himself on the Throne 
of Cabul. He came to the Throne of 
Cabul with the understanding that he 
was to have nothing to do with Canda- 
har, and that he occupied Cabul upon 
those terms. I will further on in my 
remarks, if I may be allowed, deal with 
the relations between him and the Eng- 
lish Government. He is at Cabul at 
present. With respect to Balkh, and the 
country beyond the mountains Wakhan 
and Badakshan, we hardly know what is 
taking place, except that the Ruler of 
Cabul is not in authority there. At 
Herat, as far as we know, Ayoob Khan 
is doubtfully, certainly not firmly, estab- 
lished. Candahar is in our hands, and 
we desire that, at least at present, it 
should remain so. We see, then, the 
complete disintegration of Afghanistan 
is existing, and there is no proposal on 
the part of the Government, so far as 
we are aware, to endeavour to make 
it united? Do they intend to bring 
together its disunited members? No, 
far from it; they say their intention is 
to abstain from all interference in the 
internal affairs of Afghanistan. Well, 
my Lords, that being so, let us look at 
the present condition of affairs. What 
obstacle is there on the part of any per- 
son to prevent you from still holding 
the place in which you are? There is 
certainly no just claim on anyone’s part to 
Candahar—certainly not on the part of 
Abdurrahman, because he was expressly 
told it was not to be given him. Cer- 
tainly not on the part of Ayoob Khan, 
because he was defeated in the attempt 
to reach it. Of other claims I do not 
know. I never heard of any being sug- 
gested. Now, my Lords, what has been 
the effect—and this, I think, is one of 
the most serious considerations to which 
your Lordships have to address your- 
selves—of the occupation under Sir 
Donald Stewart, of Candahar and the 
district around it assigned to his care? 
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The time was when these districts were 
uninhabitable by peaceable people. They 
were subjected to raids from the high- 
landers, who prevented them from fol- 
lowing their industries and robbed them 
of the produce of their toil. But what 
is the case now? What is the position 
of these districts—and I include in them 
those besides Candahar which were as- 
signed tous by the Treaty of Gundamuk— 
which you propose to abandon and to 
leave, with respect to the Government 
which is to hold them and the Chiefs 
who are to govern, to the process of 
natural selection, according to the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll’s) theory—to 
the process which was illustrated by 
Shere Aliwhen he murdered his brothers 
and relations? Such is the fate to 
which the noble Duke would consign 
the districts where you have been ruling 
in peace and prosperity. I will show 
your Lordships what the condition of 
those regions under English rule has 
been, and for that purpose will quote 
the words of Sir Robert Sandeman, who 
says— 

“ After leaving the broad and fertile plains 
of Sibi and Kutch Gundawa, which, thanks to 
our protecting power, are rapidly being brought 
under cultivation, the line enters the Marri 
Hills, which is a great grazing country, and has 
already developed a considerable cattle trade 
with Scinde and the Punjaub. Since our occu- 
pation of Quetta the Khan’s revenue from that 
valley has almost doubled, and the condition of 
the Belooch and Brahni tribes, from their Chiefs 
downwards, has improved beyond belief. As 
evidence of this I can point to the Bolan Pass, 
which, once notorious for the robberies and 
murders daily perpetrated there is now almost 
as safe as an Indian highway. Those only who 
knew it a few years ago can now see a marvel- 
lous improvement in the prospects of our as- 
signed territory which would escape the observa- 
tion of the passing traveller. That the railway 
will, from the outset, succeed in paying its work- 
ing expenses, [ myself do not doubt, and that ulti- 
mately it will* Conduce greatlyto British interests 
by increasing and diverting the Central Asian 
tradeto Kurrachee,’ is, I believe, equally certain. 
Politically the advent of the railway at Sibi has 
already been of the highest value, and its pro- 
moters may rejoice at the peace and prosperity it 
has brought to a large tract of country.” 


Am I not justified, then, in saying that 
when you have taken upa position by such 
means, and induced the people to change 
their position and to assume one which 
requires your protection, there is a moral 
compulsion upon you to protect those 
whom you have thus brought under 
~ your influence and under your rule? The 
noble Marquess at the head of the India 
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Office has himself recognized this, be- 
cause in one of his recent despatches he 
admits the necessity of our protecting our 
friends. Yes, of protecting your friends, 
who have even fought for you. The 
Sirdars, the people, the tribes of whom 
he speaks, may have been your friends, 
so far as not offering opposition to you 
in the work of -war goes; but you 
are bound also to protect the peace- 
able population who have grown up 
and are thriving under your foster- 
ing care. Beware, when you talk of 
not committing a breach of faith, that 
you do not commit a greater breach of 
faith in betraying the confidence that 
has been reposed in you and consigning 
to ruin those who have built up their 
prosperity on your assurances. I hold 
in my hand a letter written by a gentle- 
tleman of judgment and intelligence, 
who was recently travelling through 
that country, in which he states that it 
was the fervent hope of all to whom he 
spoke that the Government would not 
give up the Kojak, and still more that 
they would not give up Pishin, and that 
to do so would be really wicked; that 
the most solemn assurances had been 
given to the people that they would not be 
surrendered to Cabul; that the Candahar 
party would show them no mercy; that 
under our rule the country was more 
contented and peaceful than it had been 
at any former time; that Khan, Chief, 
and people were alike satisfied, and that 
trade was already developing tiiere to a 
wonderful extent. He adds— 

‘* That the country can be held at little or no 
cost, and that it gives control over future con- 
tingencies in South Afghanistan and further.”’ 


My Lords, these are the words of 
one who was an eye-witness of what 
has happened under your care; and it 
is proposed now not only to give up 
Candahar, but Pishin and Sibi—in fact, 
all the territory that was assigned to 
you and which has attained to this con- 
dition under your protecting gis. I was 
surprised to hear the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Enfield) say yesterday that a 
long deliberation had taken place on 
this question, and that everybody had 
been consulted who was entitled by 
knowledge or by authority to give in- 
formation upon it. Now, the present 
Government came into Office in April, 
1880; and I fearlessly assert that on 
the 8th of May following the conclusion 
was come to that Afghanistan was to be 
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abandoned and our conquests were to 
be given up. And I could show from the 
despatch of the noble Marquess at the 
head of the India Office that I am 
stating what is correct. What the noble 
Marquess wrote to Lord Ripon wasthis— 
‘‘ The desire of Her Majesty’s Government is 
.... that Afghan territory should beevacuated 
whenever it appears possible to entertain the 
hope that the prospect of a stable Government 
has been secured. Your Excellency... . will 
report fully .... as to the manner in which 
this object may best be attained.””—[_A fghanistan 
(1881), No. 1, pp. 31-2.] 
What object? The object of abandon- 
ing every inch of Afghan territory that 
we have, and including, therefore, Can- 
dahar. Yes; but do not say, then, that 
you did not come to that conclusion 
until November. The noble Viscount 
said that it was at the end of the year 
that this resolution was come to; but 
the despatch of the noble Marquess 
shows that it was come to within three 
weeks of the present Government’s ac- 
cession to Office. Is that a fair way of 
dealing with a great question on which 
you have admitted that the balance of 
military opinion—although I think you 
are mistaken in that—is at least equal? 
Political opinion is of the strongest cha- 
racter in favour of the retention of 
Candahar; yet in three weeks, three 
little weeks, all that had been done by 
the Army and by politicians was to be 
thrown away by the noble Marquess, 
who knew so much about Indian affairs 
in that brief space of time. We have 
been told of the breaking of promises 
which were given in bygone days. The 
Proclamation of Her Majesty in 1858 
was addressed to the Princes of India; 
and I should like to know whether any 
noble Lord supposes that, if one of the 
Princes of India were to rebel against 
the British Government, and were to 
put his forces in the field and throw 
himself and his people into collision 
with the English Power, he would have 
a right to appeal to a Proclamation that 
was based, not on the warlike attacks 
of those Princes on the country, but on 
their peaceful submission to its rule? 
But Afghanistan is outside India, and 
the Proclamation was not addressed to its 
Ameer. The noble Lord who was lately 
Viceroy of India I think stated that Lord 
Ellenborough was against annexation 
when we withdrew from Afghanistan in 
1842. How absurd it is to refer to a 
state of things so entirely different from 
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that which now exists! Why, if Lord 
Ellenborough said then that he was 
against annexation generally, did he not 
subsequently oppose the annexation of 
the Punjaub and of Scinde, which took 
place after that period? When Lord 
Ellenborough could swallow those enor- 
mous morsels, he would not have been 
so disagreeably affected by the small 
gnat that we wish the Government 
to swallow now. We say that we 
have every justification. I know that 
noble Lords opposite, as the noble Vis- 
count told us last night, think the 
Afghan War was unjustifiable, and that 
everything that was done under it was 
vicious in itself, in its principles, and in 
its inception. I have said before-- 
although the late Viceroy (the Earl of 
Northbrook) has condemned me for it— 
that, supposing for a long period of time 
you found that this country of Afghan- 
istan, which you had a Treaty with, and 
which was bound to be friendly with 
you, was betraying its trust and entering 
into relations with a foreign country 
which was supposed to be to a certain 
extent hostile to your interests, and 
which admits that at the time in ques- 
tion it was really hostile to them, what 
would those in power in India, had 
they been under the noble Earl’s Vice- 
royalty, have done under such circum- 
stances? Would they have taken no 
steps at all—and, if any, what? Would 
they have sent an Embassy? They 
say ‘‘No.” What course would they 
have adopted in the case of such a 
recalcitrant Prince? We did what we 
could to induce Shere Ali to be at 
peace and in friendly relations with 
us. We sent up one who had been 
a personal friend of his own — Sir 
Neville Chamberlain. We hoped that 
our agent would have been welcomed 
by the Ameer as a friend as well 
as an Ambassador. We were disap- 
pointed. Sir Neville Chamberlain and his 
escort were turned back, some say with- 
out insult—I say with insult, and with a 
threat of violence, I call that a defiance 
of the power of England. Even then we 
gave the Ameer time to repent the course 
that he had adopted and to take one that 
was more consonant with our friendly 
relations. ‘He refused. We did the least 
that we could in taking possession of 
points which did not affect his capital— 
Cabul—because we foresaw that if we 
marched to his capital that consequences 
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might ensue which did ensue when we 


marched to Cabul. True, in a Lstory 
of our own Times it is mentioned as a fact 
that on the first occasion we marched to 
Cabul. It appears to me to be one of 
the characteristics of modern history 
that it neglects its opportunities of being 
accurate. That history says that we 
went to Cabul in the first instance. We 
did not go there, and we did not go for 
this very reason, that we dreaded dis- 
integrating Afghanistan unnecessarily. 
Shere Ali fled from his capital which he 
had prepared for resistance. He did not 
use the Army that he had consolidated 
with so much care; but he fled, and he 
died at a distant spot from his home. 
Then every effort was made to bring 
things to an accommodation, and his son, 
whom we found in power, we treated 
with, and endeavoured to come to 
terms, and we did come to terms, and 
it cannot be denied that we dealt with 
him with fairness and liberality. No 
doubt, we had certain districts assigned 
to us; but the revenues of those dis- 
tricts were assured to the Ameer, and 
everything was done to make our pre- 
sence there as little an impediment to 
his rule as possible. We endeavoured 
in every way also to show that we were 
on friendly relations with him. I grieve 
that I should again have to refer to the 
terrible catastrophe which occurred at 
Cabul. I do it only for this purpose— 
to show how the disintegration of Af- 
ghanistan came about, and that contrary 
to our wishes. Yakoob Khan, I regret 
to say, from my acquaintance with what 
took place, could have saved the lives 
that were destroyed. In my opinion, 
speaking from the documents that relate 
to this question, I have no doubt that if 
he had acted early in the day the lives 
that were lost would have been saved. 
It is said that there was notreachery. I 
have my ownopinion. But there was, at 
least, an imbecility and a want of duty to 
those whom he had invited to Cabul to be 
under his protection which made it im- 
possible, after such an act as then took 
place, to allow him to remain on the 
Throne. Nay, he did not wish to remain 
on the Throne; he felt that what he had 
done caused a distance between him and 
the English that would make it impos- 
sible for him henceforward to be an 
acceptable Ruler to them, and he abdi- 
cated of his own will and departed from 
that country. It has been said that 
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we have no justification for what then 
occurred, and that we seized Candahar 
as our own without fair cause. But, my 
Lords, it is admitted that great efforts 
were made on the part of many hostile 
tribes against us, and the noble Duke 
opposite, I think, went so far as to 
asert of the whole of Afghanistan. I 
I differ from him there. But upon his 
argument, if the whole of Afghanistan 
was hostile to us, surely we had rights 
of conquest over parts of the country. I 
need not dwell much upon this subject, 
because’ the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) said, and no one can deny, that 
we have the right, and in my judgment 
it is our duty to exercise it. There- 
fore, I will take it for granted that 
we have the right to hold the position 
which we have got in Afghanistan. We 
have tried nearness to the country—that 
is to say, by endeavouring to keep up a 
sort of intercourse through Native mes- 
sengers—and a Gisastrous one it has 
been. We were told that we could not 
enter the Khyber Pass without at once 
bringing upon ourselves the Afridis and 
different tribes there ; but what has been 
the case? We have a most remarkable 
freedom from anything of a predatory 
character in the Khyber Pass. There is 
no doubt there have been incidents, as 
there always will be incidents in such 
cases; but now the Government them- 
selves are about to intrust the Afridis 
with the custody of peace. Why, then, 
if you can trust these fierce tribes, are 
you to assume that all the Afghan 
people are, and ever will be, un- 
favourable? The noble Earl, in one 
of his despatches, speaks of the tribes 
and Chiefs who have been friendly 
to us, and there are many tribes and 
Chiefs who have been friendly to us in 
the neighbourhood of Candahar. The 
great body of the inhabitants are a 
peaceable and trading people and only 
desirous of carrying on trade. These 
are the people whom you are going to 
drive away from that city by handing it 
over to the worst of the population in- 
stead of maintaining possession of it for 
the protection of the best. Nothing as- 
tonished me so much as the way in which 
opinion was cited by the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Enfield) and by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Northbrook) on this subject. 
Candahar was mentioned alone as a sub- 
ject upon which military opinions differed, 
and you might have supposed that Pishin 
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had nothing to say to the question, and 
had never been brought into controversy. 
But many and many a one of the military 
opinions which were cited relied upon 
the possession of Pishin if we moved 
from Candahar. I should be sorry to 
occupy your Lordships’ time by saying 
as much as I might do upon these differ- 
ences of military authorities, to show 
how much their opinions in reference 
to giving up Candahar are qualified by 
what they would retain. Passages were 
cited from Sir Henry Rawlinson, which, 
I think, would be much qualified if other 
passages were read which clearly relate 
to this question. There can be 1fo doubt 
or question that Sir Henry Rawlinson 
is in favour of the continued occupa- 
tion of Candahar. So is Lord Napier 
of Magdala without qualification. So 
are Sir Edwin Johnson and Sir Frederick 
Haines. And when I speak of the noble 
Lord (Lord Chelmsford) who addressed 
us last night, I have said already that 
I understood his speech to be against 
a present abandonment and in favour of 
waiting, at least, till we see what may 
be done for the security of the country 
instead of abandoning it to anarchy. 
The noble Viscount quoted, as he did 
on a former occasion, a very able and 
distinguished man, Lieutenant Colonel 
Browne, as being against occupying 
Candahar. But on what terms? He 
was in favour of occupying Pishin with 
the view of being in the neighbourhood 
of Candahar; and Pishin, as well as 
Candahar, is going to be abandoned by 
the British Government. He was in 
favour of occupying the Peiwar in the 
Kuram Valley. I will not dwell upon 
the noble Viscount’s reference to Synd- 
hoor Mahomed, who naturally did not 
desire to admit us as friends to Candahar 
that we might keep it as enemies. I 
need not dwell upon the opinion of Sir 
Frederick Roberts. But when the noble 
Lord told us he quoted the last opinion 
of Sir Donald Stewart, it seems to me he 
has not read the papers very carefully, 
because Sir Donald Stewart, in a subse- 
quent Minute, said he agrees heartily 
with the drift of Sir Frederick Robert’s 
opinion; and it is clear, therefore, that 
two Generals who have been in command 
inthe country, and know its requirements 
and its dangers, think it is our duty 
to keep Candahar at all cost. And it 
becomes a question what that cost is 
likely to be hereafter. My excellent 
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friend, Sir Erskine Perry, must ex- 
cuse me for saying I read with astonish- 
ment the introduction of my name into 
one of his papers. In a multitude of 
counsellors it is said there is safety ; but 
in conversation with one clearly there is 
not, because if I am to be told I did not 
dissent because I said nothing, it seems 
that I am placed in a rather awkward 
position. But my opinion is compara- 
tively of little importance. In a confi- 
dential paper of this kind, it would have 
been better if Sir Erskine Perry had 
stated merely his own opinion, and left 
me to state mine for myself. There 
has been a remarkable change in the 
opinions of those who have been con- 
nected with India. Sir Richard Temple 
wrote formerly very much against what 
he now approves; but, having seen the 
change of circumstances, he has changed 
his opinion on the question. Sir John 
Strachey, who signed documents long 
ago in another sense, has now come 
to a different conclusion. Why I refer 
to these changes of opinion is because 
that which has made no impression what- 
ever upon the noble Earl opposite has 
made a very great impression indeed 
upon men who have been, and are, in- 
timately connected with India. I waited 
with some anxiety last night for one of 
the Cabinet Ministers to rise. I thought 
that it was a little hard that in a discus- 
sion which involved the question whether 
the Government was right or wrong in 
this matter, no Cabinet Minister should 
rise early in the debate to give us some 
clear statement with regard to the whole 
policy of the Government upon this point. 
When the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Northbrook), who did at length rise, 
sat down, I thought that we had not 
gained much from the Cabinet, for he 
told us nothing in addition to what we 
all knew before. There was, however, 
something that was very conspicuous by 
its absence in his speech. The opinions 
of Sir Erskine Perry were quoted, gained, 
as he says, by long study; but what 
about the opinions of the present Go- 
vernment of India, who are on the spot 
and have means of information not ac- 
cessible to us? The noble Marquess at 
the head of the Government of India 
was told, in May, 1880, to make a report 
to the Home Government as to the best 
mode of carrying out the wishes of the 
Government for the abandonment of 
Afghanistan, and he must have re- 
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ported; but where is his Report? © The | 


Councillors of the Governor General of 
India are men of the highest eminence, 
and are engaged in actually adminis- 
tering the government of the country. 
Well, where are the opinions of the 
Councillors of the Indian Government 
on this matter? Is there, with the ex- 
ception of the noble Earl’s namesake 
(Major Baring), a single one Member 
of that Council who approves the policy 
of the Government with regard to this 
question ? I know not what may be the 
opinion on the subject of Lord Ripon 
himself; but, judging from the different 
documents which have been laid before 
us, 1 have come to the conclusion that, 
at ail events, not asingle Member of the 
Indian Council except Major Baring is 
in fayour of the Government policy. 
Major Baring has gone out recently as 
a Member of the Council of India, and 
before he went out he contributed a 
most able pamphlet to the literature on 
this subject, having been carefully sup- 
plied with Papers relating to the matter 
from the India Office itself, in order that 
he might do so. Having gone out to 
India since writing that pamphlet, he, 
of course, retains the opinion expressed 
on the subject ; but that opinion has not 
been formed by him from knowledge ac- 
quired as one of the Council of India. I 
want to know, and the country will want 
to know, why it is that we have not 
before us the opinion of the present Go- 
vernor General or any one of his Council ? 
And it would be most important, not only 
to have the opinions, but the reasons, and 
any dissents, if there are any, which 
might be important in such a case as 
this. There could be no hesitation in 
telling us why and how they dissented. 
The noble Earl sat down without giving 
us any information as to the opinion of 
the Government of India, and we are 
left to the assumption that that evi- 
dence would not have told in favour 
of the policy of the Government of 
India, but that it must be considered 
in some sense adverse to it. And with 
regard to Major Baring, he is quite con- 


scious of the difficulties that may arise | 


from the approach of a great Power 
towards Afghanistan, and he proposed 
that we should endeavour to stay that 
approach by diplomacy. He says—‘‘ We 
must find some modus vivendi.”” What! 
is a great country like this, which ought 
to stand on its own strength and to rely 
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upon its own right arm, to find some 
modus vivend:? And such a Councillor 
have we sent to the assistance of the 
Governor General of India! The noble 
Earl told us last night that he quite 
agreed that the Russian advance had 
recently become more serious. Ought 
we not to have taken that fact into ac- 
count with regard to a change of policy 
which we may have been initiating since 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Lytton) 
wrote his Minute and since the time of 
the war? Wouldit not be a folly and a 
shame if, having watched the great events 
which have happened since that time, 
and even within the last few weeks, and 
the enormous progress which Russia has 
made, we should not re-consider our 
position? What did the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Northbrook) do? He wrote de- 
spatchessaying that if Russia approached 
Merv it would then be time for us to 
send a British officer to Herat, if we 
could obtain the consent of the Ameer, 
and to take precautions by means of 
diplomacy against that advance. And 
now, what are you going to do? As 
that advance approaches you, so is your 
retreat ; as are your means of knowledge 
of what is going on in Central Asia 
coming towardsyou, so is your retirement 
towards ignorance growing more and 
more. In the face of this great advanc- 
ing tide, which must go on advancing 
from the necessities of the case, it is 
all very well to talk of stopping it by 
diplomacy and by negotiations with the 
Government of St. Petersburg. There 
is nothing to resist the pressure of the 
great and strong Power now going 
forward until it comes either to some 
natural obstacle or until it comes into the 
presence of an enemy whom it respects, 
and to whom it will defer and advance 
no further. You cannot stop the tide 
by talking to it—that is impossible. 
This advance is inevitable, and you 
must prepare for it. You now propose 
to prepare for it by withdrawing from 
the scene of action, and from your 
favourable position, and placing your- 
selves where you will be keptin ignorance 
of what is going forward, and where 
you will be unable to advance at your 
pleasure. I was struck the other day 
by a passage in a work which has 
recently been published, which I thought 
peculiarly apposite to the present cir- 
cumstances, and which shows that the 
art of disturbing the minds of people 
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without advancing troopsintothecountry 
is no new one. If you substitute Eng- 
land for Austria, and Afghanistan for 
Italy, the following words of Prince 
Metternich, in 1819, will not be inappro- 
priate to our present position with re- 
gard to Russia : — 

“ As to Russia, though I do not permit myself 
to entertain any suspicion against the feelings 
and views of the Emperor Alexander, which I 
believe to be sincere and pure, I am yet very 
far from being easy as to the spirit and principles 
revealed by his Ministers and innumerable 
agents in Italy. It is unknown to me whether 
the latter are or are not provided with instruc- 
tions from their Court in this respect. In tither 
supposition it is clear that they are actively 
employed in a way quite contrary to the 
interests of Austria, and furnish their Court, if 
ever a war breaks out between Russia and 
Austria, with the means of preparing very per- 
plexing complications for us on the side of 
Ituly.” 

The present Government have said that 
they will allow of no foreign influence 
except our own being exercised in 
Afghanistan. I quite agree that is the 
right thing to do; but I want to know 
what preparations they have made to 
carry into action that idea? Diplo- 
macy! I do not wish to go into the 
question of the good faith of other 
Governments ; but I ask, has diplo- 
macy on this point succeeded hitherto ? 
You have tried it, beeause you appre- 
hended dangerfrom the Russian advance; 
and did you succeed in your object? I 
must say that the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Northbrook) surprised me last night 
when he seemed to think that there 
was nothing in the letters from General 
Kaufmann which my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Lytton) read. In referring to 
them the noble Earl became excited and 
even humorous. He quoted the well- 
known case of ‘‘Bardell v. Pickwick,” 
and observed that the expression with 
regard to strengthening the chains of 
friendship and to confining the alliance 
between Russia and Afghanistan was 
like the reference to chops and tomato 
sauce in that case. Ah! the delicate 
attentions of General Kaufmann were 
very superior to those of Pickwick, and 
if Pickwick had addressed Mrs. Bardell 
in the insinuating terms of Kaufmann, 
and had suggested that the chain of 
friendship between them should be 
strengthened and their alliance should 
be consolidated and confirmed the lady 
would have had much stronger ground 
for her action for breach of promise. 
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The humour would have been lost, and 
the verdict a certainty. General Kauf- 
mann did not rush into his latest policy, 
but skilfully prepared for it year after 
year. The letters of 1870 and 1878 are 
links in one continuous chain. The 
noble Earl has said that the whole thing 
was an Oriental romance. The noble 
Earl is unromantic, and appears to have 
read that Oriental romance with the eyes 
of a European, and to have failed to see 
through it. He clearly gave no indica- 
tions to the noble Duke then at the India 
Office—I suppose, because he really did 
not comprehend what was going on, 
though I doubt if other Indian Officials 
were as blind. Then, as to the noble 
Duke, we find during his administration 
a portentous silence, and a darkness 
thick as night, which was only illumined 
once or twice by the flash of an unin- 
telligible telegram. I do not know what 
the noble Earl may think; but I know 
what people of common sense will be- 
lieve, and it is this—that Kaufmann 
appeared on the scene in 1870 with a 
view of opening up pleasant communica- 
tions with the Ameer; then he gave 
glowing descriptions of the conquestsand 
power of his master; and that at length 
he began to send confidential messen- 
gers, described—not by himself, perhaps, 
but by the Ameer—as Agents, and who 
were, in fact, Agents accredited by the 
Government in ‘Tashkend, and well 
known as such by the Ameer, Shere Ali 
Khan, though they may have come from, 
or been natives of Bokhara, or any other 
place under Russian influence that may 
be named. This is shown by letters 
which passed ; but there are others which 
have not been produced among those 
published, but to which reference is 
made. And all the while the increas- 
ing Russian influence in Afghanistan 
was not only viewed without remon- 
strance, but with actual encouragement, 
by the noble Earl the late Viceroy of 
India, who seemed to regard the whole 
transaction, as he says, in the light of 
an Eastern romance, but did not him- 
self seem to have foreseen the probable 
dénouement of the little romance now re- 
vealed to us. We have been told that 
this Correspondence is of comparatively 
little importance, and has little or no- 
thing to do with the present state of 
affairs. I do not know how any person 
can separate in his own mind the Corre- 
spondence which has taken place from 
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what is going on; but I would wish to 
take your Lordships a little further. I 
think the noble Earl (the Earl of North- 
brook) was correct last night when he 
pointed out that my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) was slightly 
in error in his statement of the date 
at which General Stolieteff was sent to 
negotiate with the Ameer. I am myself 
of opinion, after examination of the evi- 
dence, that General Stolieteff started to 
Cabul on the day after the Berlin Con- 
ference met, and not on the day follow- 
ing that on which the Treaty, which was 
the result of the Conference, was signed. 
I do not wish, however, to enter upon 
an inquiry as to this point, or to examine 
as to the curious and hardly creditable 
productions of the General in the course 
of the Correspondence which took place, 
either as to their character or to the 
places from which they were written. 
But I wish to point out to your Lord- 
ships that Colonel Grodekoff was sent to 
Afghanistan in the latter end of 1878, 
and that the course taken by General 
Kaufmann in 1879 was precisely simi- 
lar, as shown by his Correspondence in 
that year with Yakoob Khan, the new 
Ameer, and Musa Khan, his heir, to that 
which had been pursued nine years be- 
fore—namely, to push Russian influence 
and interest in Afghanistan. I main- 
tain that all the events which occurred 
in and between those years were links 
in a long chain of circumstances, and 
were not, as the noble Earl strove to 
prove, simply isolated incidents in the 
course of events. I do not say that ina 
time of profound peace there will be 
efforts made to disturb the relations 
between friendly Powers; but there 
may be a process of sapping and mining 
going on in order to prepare a people 
sought to be influenced for the time 
when a quarrel is expected to take 
place, and so to increase the difficulties 
that would standin the way of one of 
the contending Powers. We are told 
that to remain at Candahar would in- 
volve us in perpetual entanglements and 
difficulties, in the course of which Can- 
dahar would, instead of proving useful 
to us, be, in fact, quite the reverse. 
What entanglements have the present 
Government entered into with certain of 
the Native tribes in the Kurram Valley, 
that, in any,event, they shall retain their 
independence! Guarantees of a similar 
kind were given to the Afridis and others 
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in the Khyber; and it is on the face 
of the Papers now before Parliament 
that the following pledge on the part 
of the Government was delivered to 
Abdurrahman by Mr. Lepel Griffin, 
through the intervention of Sir Donald 
Stewart :— . 

“Since the British Government admit no 
right of interference by foreign Powers in Af- 
ghanistan, and since both Russia and Persia are 
pledged to abstain from all interference with 
Afghanistan affairs, it is pluin that your High- 
ness can have no political relations with any 
foreign Power except the English, and if any 
such foreign Power should attempt to interfere 
in Afghanistan, and if such interference should 
lead to unprovoked aggression on the Cabul 
Ruler, then the British Government will be 
prepared to aid him, if necessary, to repel it, 
provided that he follows the advice of the 
British Government in regard to his external 
relations.”’ — [Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 
47.] 

That secms to me to mean that, in the 
event of an invasion of Afghanistan, 
Her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to assist Abdurrahman in “ repelling” 
invasion—and I beg the special atten- 
tion of your Lordships to the word 
‘“‘ repelling,” for I wish particularly to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are placing themselves in a fit 
position to fulfil the engagement con- 
tained in the pledge which I have read. 
Do they mean to go to the assistance of 
Abdurrahman in repelling the invasion 
of Russia or any other possible invader ? 
The noble Viscount (Viscount Enfield) 
gave a strange notion of the kind of 
assistance we should afford. He said 
that an invader would be occupied a 
long time in completing the conquest of 
Afghanistan; and in the meantime we 
could collect our forces, strengthen our 
communications, and prepare to defend 
India. Not very promising for a friendly 
Afghanistan. Now, what have we got 
if we retain Candahar? The facts are 
very simple. In the first place, we are 
now in the country, the people of which 
have been very submissive. By means 
of the railway we can procure easy 
access from our Dominions, in. the event 
of our completing it, to Candahar; and, 
in the third place, we have, by way of 
Kurrachee, easy means of communica- 
tion by sea for the conveyance of either 
troops or merchandise ; and, above all, 
we have the means of continuing good 
government in that country. A large 
portion of the population is not Af- 
ghan, and would welcome our stay. I 
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quite admit there are plenty who would 
reject our power; but they would ulti- 
mately retire to places where they could 
carry on their predatory habits rather 
than attack us. You have instances, in 
the case of some of the Native tribes, of 
their turning from cattle-stealing to 
cattle-grazing, and supplying our com- 
missariat with stores. I do not believe 
in the notion of untameable races, nor 
do I think we should abstain from endea- 
youring to tame them. What have you 
done with the Bheels? You have made 
them some of the best soldiers in the 
Indian Army, or efficient police. And 
what does Russia do? Those tribes of 
Turcomans, which are spoken of in such 
terms of horror as man-stealers and 
robbers, she turns into the best soldiers ; 
and, if the occasion arises, these Turco- 
man horsemen will be found in the very 
front of the Armies of Russia. Can you 
suppose that by retiring from Afghanis- 
tan you will have made the Afghans 
friends, as the noble Earl says in one of 
his despatches, or that they will become 
useful allies to you? Lord Lawrence, 
in a Minute which he wrote in 1869, 
used these words— 

‘‘T feel no shadow of doubt that if a formid- 
able invasion of India from the West were im- 
minent the Afghans en masse, from the Ameer 
of the day to the domestic slave of the house- 
hold, would readily join it.” 

And they would do this, of course, for 
the sake of plundering India. I would 
rather trust to watchfulness on the 
spot, than to that which led to the igno- 
rance of the meaning and intentions of 
Russia which was displayed by the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Northbrook) 
during the time that he was Viceroy of 
the Queen in India. There is one cir- 
cumstance which, above all, seems to me 
to appeal to the honour of your Lord- 
ships’ House, and which may well claim 
to weigh with your Lordships in dealing 
with this matter. It is on record that 
Sir Donald Stewart called together an 
assembly of the Mollahs and Sirdars 
in and around Candahar, and assured 
them that in no circumstances would they 
become subject to Cabul, treating them, 
in fact, as a people who were to be re- 
lieved from Afghan domination, and in a 
later period assuring not only the Sirdars, 
but the people, that they might rely upon 
Her Majesty’s Government making no 
change in their policy. We have heard, 
my Lords, of the way in which the Go- 
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vernment have kept their promises with 
the Turis and the Afridis. Well, the 
keeping of one promise does not absolve 
us if we break another; and I say that 
Sir Donald Stewart has pledged not only 
himself, but the Government of his coun- 
try, to see that Candahar is not aban- 
doned to a Cabul Ruler, nor to the prin- 
ciple of natural selection, through bloody 
and unnatural strife, of which the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) has spoken. 
It would be unjust, it would be grossly 
unjust, so to abandon it. The mere 
apprehension that we are about to retire 
has occasioned alarm; and I believe 
that when these Papers are read — as 
they will be in Afghanistan and in 
Quetta—it will greatly weaken our in- 
fluence in Quetta and in all those districts. 
I do not, my Lords, undervalue the posi- 
tion we would occupy at Quetta; but it 
is said that we could at any time we re- 
quire to do so advance from Quetta on 
Candahar. Will the Khojak Pass, I 
ask, my Lords, be left open to enable 
us soto advance? Suppose the Pass to 
be held by trained Afghan troops led by 
Russian officers and using arms of pre- 
cision. Would our advance in such cir- 
cumstances beso easy asnoble Lords oppo- 
site seem to believe ? I fear it would not, 
and that our troops might be exposed to 
disasters such as have, unhappily, been 
recently witnessed. I say, then, that 
you are bound not only in honour, but 
also in point of interest, not to abandon 
the position which you have achieved by 
your sword, and which you are able to 
hold by the sword. I haveno doubt that 
you would be able to hold Candahar here- 
after with a smallernumberof troops than 
you contemplate. I believe that the re- 
sult of communication between an intelli- 
gent and just people and the people of 
Candahar would be that you would gain 
and maintain a beneficial influence over 
them; and with respect to recruiting, 
you would find in the neighbourhood 
the fittest fields from which to draw 
your troops, and although you might 
not be able to use them on that spot, you 
could exchange them and send them to 
other places where their services might 
be required. These people are brave, 
in their way they are chivalrous, they 
have been predatory, because they are 
poor; but if you put them in a position 
to exercise their industry and to ac- 
quire wealth, if you enable them to live 
in prosperity and peace—it may be by 
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degrees, it may be little by little, but 
still gradually they will rise in the scale 
of manhood, and you will show them 
that your object is not aggrandizement, 
not merely security, but that you are 
anxious to secure the benefit and advan- 
tage of your fellow-creatures. My Lords, 
I come now to a point upon which it is 
right that I should say a word—namely, 
the question of cost. I quito admit 
that I am not very well qualified to 
judge that question; but I will refer 
to the opinions of others who are. 
Much was said with respect to it by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Northbrook) 
last night. Quite forgetting the ad- 


monition of his noble Chief, the noble | 


Earl grew quite warm, and abused us 
for want of prevision, and for mistakes 
as to the cost of the war in India. I quite 
admit, my Lords, that a great mistake 
was made. It was not discovered by the 
highest authorities in India. It was not 
discovered by the authorities at the 
India Office. There was no suggestion 
that the reports which came home were 
not accurate. There were many reasons 
to make us believe that they were fully 
accurate ; and I deeply regret that one 
who has done so much distinguished 
service to his country as Sir John 
Strachey should have been subjected 
to so much obloquy for the un- 
doubted error he committed. But he 
made it in good faith, and in conse- 
quence of what he believed to be suffi- 
cient information. He was mistaken. 
But, my Lords, when the time comes for 
Sir John Strachey’s financial history to 
be written, I venture to say it will be 
proved that he has greatly benefited India 
by the modes of taxation which he in- 
troduced—by his removal of the Cus- 
toms line, which caused so much hard- 
ship and grievance, and by his modifi- 
cation of the Salt Tax, thereby increas- 
ing the Revenue and relieving the many 
who suffered from it. I am sure that 
those who appreciate the services of Sir 
John Strachey will say that he sacri- 
ficed his health and gave the best 
of his intellect in the public interest, 
and that he has been a_ successful 
administrator on the whole, although 
in this instance he would be the first to 
admit that he should have looked deeper 
into what was placed before him, and 
should have examined more closely the 
figures with which he was furnished— 
and that is the extent of his offence. 
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But what is this cost to be? Sir Henry 
Norman puts it at £1,500,000 in round 
numbers; but in that he includes the 
force at Quetta, and all that is necessary 
to keep Candahar and the line. That, 
I think, is not a fair mode of dealing 
with the question, because the troops 
are already at Quetta, and it is not pro- 
posed to give Quetta up. I cannot help 
here observing that Sir Henry Norman 
is in favour of the abandonment of 
Quetta, that he urges our retirement 
from Afghanistan on the high grounds 
of morality ; and yet, with a strange 
inconsistency, proposes to hand over 
Sibi to the Khan of Khelat, a terri- 
tory our title to which, he argues, 
we have no claim. I find, however, 
that Sir Richard Temple, who has 
held tho Office of Finance Minister in 
India, stated the other day that the cost 
of occupying Candahar would not be 
anything like the sum at which it is 
estimated by the Government. I find, 
too, that in a pamphlet, written by 
General Sir Henry Green, which was 
put into my hand last night, he esti- 
mates the cost at £345,000. Sir Henry 
Green gives the figures, and they can be 
criticized by any Member of the Govern- 
ment. We are told that there would be 
great cost incurred for buildings. No 
doubt, that would be the case if you were 
pledged to retire to Pishin ; but I believe 
that there are many buildings in Canda- 
har which are suitable for barracks, and 
could be so used by the soldiers. I saw 
the other day aletterfrom a well-informed 
correspondent, in which he spoke of the 
preference of the troops for Candahar, 
with its advantages of bazaars, &c.; 
and I cannot understand how recruiting 
for isolated districts would be more 
popular. But I need not enter into 
that. The question is Candahar, and 
I say that there are means there for 
housing large numbers of troops without 
it being necessary to incur any great ex- 
pense. My Lords, I have to apologize 
for detaining your Lordships; but I feel 
that this is a question not of Party poli- 
tics. I deprecate nothing so much as 
that there should be lines drawn, with 
respect to Indian politics, by Party limits 
in your Lordships’ House. We have all, 
I trust, of all Parties learned wisdom from 
what has taken place. Our Mission may 
have been a failure; but circumstances 
have arisen which could not have been 
foreseen by human vision. Are we now 
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to give up that which we consider 
necessary for the defence of our inte- 
rests? We came to the conclusion that 
a good way to maintain the interests 
of India—I will not say the best 
way—was to retain the position we 
had achieved. As I have said, we are 
there, the place is healthy —it may be 
made strong. We believe-—I know there 
are differences of opinion on the sub- 
ject—that we should strengthen our in- 
fluence, both in India and Afghanistan, 
by our retention of that place. We be- 
lieve that we should benefit the people 
of Candahar by our sway, that we should 
introduce trade and commerce—I do not 
say how much; there are those who are 
connected with commerce who believe it 
would beconsiderable. Mr. Andrews, the 
Chairman of the Scinde Railway, believes 
that we should introduce large commerce 
if the railway were completed and joined 
to his line. I will not put forward my 
prevision, lest on a future occasion the 
noble Earl should show it to be defec- 
tive. But, at the same time, these are 
advantages, my Lords, to which, to 
a certain extent, we have a right 
to look forward. I believe we should 
strengthen the hands of Abdurrahman 
at Cabul; and he never wished, never 
expressed a wish, at all events, for 
Candahar. I have spoken of the im- 
provements that have taken place in 
agriculture, and that I think is one of 
the most important improvements, be- 
cause from it our chief commissariat 
could be supplied. It isa land rich in 
fruits, and in all kinds of grain, and by 
improving the valleys they might supply 
almost all the necessaries for an army ; 
thus getting rid of a chief source of ex- 
pense—transport. But, besidesthis, there 
would be the effect of the railway which 
is, and has been, a material civilizer, 
and the best means ever used for bring- 
ing countries together. By its means 
could be acquired a road from Afghan- 
istan to the sea. If that were secured, 
you would find that many people would 
settle at Candahar under our protection, 
and that with that railway and its means 
of transport, would grow up a condition 
of prosperity and peace which even Can- 
dahar, which is celebrated in the old 
annals of Asia, has never before seen. 
It was not without reason that Candahar 
has always been an object of contro- 
versy. Do not, my Lords, believe that 
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rather as a place from which great ad- 
vantages would arise to its possessors. 
Then, also, we might ‘‘ harden,” as I 
may call it, the Frontier of Afghanistan 
against Russia. We might show that 
there was somebody there who meant to 
maintain the independence of the Fron- 
tier, and that Russia might come to a 
certain extent andnofurther. It would 
be an assertion, not in words only, 
that we did not mean to allow any 
foreign influence in Afghanistan, be- 
cause we placed our own there. My 
Lords, with these reasons I might 
stop, and say that Candahar was a fit 
object for us to retain. But I have 
something to say with reference to the 
speech of the noble Earl who concluded 
late last night. I want to know—I 
think this House before it votes, and the 
country has a right to know—to whom 
and for what purpose are you going to 
surrender Candahar? Who is to have 
it? The noble Marquess said it was to 
be abandoned when a regular Govern- 
ment was established there. Well, my 
Lords, a Cabinet Minister hasspoken, and 
he has not even hinted into whose hands 
itis about to fall. We are to abandon ii, 
and Candahar is to be the prize of some 
successful conqueror, wading through 
blood and cruelties, which, if they 
ensue, will be on the heads of those who 
could have prevented it, and have not 
done so. I believe that by holding this 
position we deter advances which are 
dangerous; we prevent the intrusion of 
agents who will sap the opinions of the 
Afghan people, and who may make 
them ready, on some future occasion, to 
join in a crusade against us. It is with 
a view to make India peaceable and 
secure on the North-West Frontier, as 
she is secure on all others, that I support 
this Motion; and when she has that 
security she may devote herself to the 
interests of peace and the improvement 
of her finances, and, as I believe, in 
union with England, those blessings will 
be hers which will be the highest reward 
to the country which governs her. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I wish, in the first place, to express sub- 
stantial agreement with an observation 
which fell from the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) last night in re- 
spect to the duty and function of this 
House. I should be sorry to see the day 
when Members of this House as indivi- 
duals, or the House as a body, would 
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be reluctant to express any opinion on 
public affairs on the mere ground that it 
would not be likely to be coincident 
with the opinion of the other House 
of Parliament, or with the existing 
opinion of the public out-of-doors. I 
think it is the function and the duty 
of this House and every Member of 
it to do that which the noble Mar- 
quess said—namely, to influence for the 
better, as he thinks it, the opinion of 
this country upon great questions of 
public concern. I have through the 
favour and indulgence of this House, 
for which I can never be sufficiently 
grateful, taken opportunities to express 
opinions which I knew to be unpopular 
in this House at the time, and with re- 
spect to which I had doubts whether 
they were popular out-of-doors. And if 
this is the right of individual Members, 
it is still more the right of the House as 
a public body. I, therefore, do not ob- 
ject to the Motion of the noble Earl on 
that account, nor on account of its mere 
form, though it is eminently ambigu- 
ous; and if noble Lords opposite suc- 
ceeded to power to-morrow they might 
withdraw from Candahar, though hav- 
ing voted to-night for the Motion. But 
I accept the Motion as one of Censure on 
the present Government for not annexing 
and absorbing into the Dominions of the 
Queen the larger and richer part of the 
Kingdom of Afghanistan. The first ob- 
servation that occurs to me is that the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Opposition 
are endeavouring to censure us for not 
adopting a policy which they themselves 
had not adopted when they left Office, 
11 months ago. Up to the last moment 
of their official existence they declared 
their intention not to absorb any part of 
Afghanistan; and, therefore, they are 
now asking the House of Lords to com- 
mit itself to an abstract proposition with 
respect toa policy to which they refused 
to be a party when in Office, and which, 
after voting for this Motion, they might 
repudiate the next day. This is a Mo- 
tion—I cannot doubt it after the speech 
we have just heard—condemning the 
Government for not annexing, not only 
the Southern and richer part of Af- 
ghanistan, but the whole of it. It is 
impossible, after listening to the speech 
of the noble Viscount, not to see that 
every one of his arguments goes directly 
to the absorption of the whole of Af- 
ghanistan, and making our English 
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Empire conterminous with the future 
Empire of Russia in the East. I wish 
that the people of this country should 
understand that this is the Motion be- 
fore the House. The Conservative Party, 
as a Party, desire to pledge the House, 
as far as they can, to a policy which 
would commit the country to the final 
absorption and annexation of the whole 
of the Kingdom of Afghanistan. [‘No!”] 
I shall proceed to establish the legiti- 
macy of the inference which I draw; but 
I wish for a short time to raise the 
question above any mere dispute be- 
tween two Parties. I agree with the 
noble Viscount that now, for the first 
time for many years, the foreign policy 
of the Indian Government has been 
brought into Party debate. For the last 
30 or 40 years there has been no divi- 
sion of opinion between the two Parties 
as to the foreign policy of the Indian Go- 
vernment. Now, the real question the 
House and the public have a right to 
ask is, What is the best Frontier for 
India in the circumstances in which we 
are placed with regard to the probable 
advance of Russia? I should be glad 
if we could approach that question with- 
out reference to the debates of the last 
few years. But Ido not think that pos- 
sible, for the speech of the late Viceroy 
was devoted, for an hour and a-half to 
defending his own policy with regard to 
Afghanistan. But I should be glad if 
we could disabuse our minds of all pre- 
conceived notions on this matier. 1 do 
not know that we on this side are sub- 
ject to any special prejudice with regard 
to it, except that in Opposition we de- 
nounced the war as inexpedient and un- 
just. But it does not follow that we 
should ‘not accept the results of a war of 
which we disapproved. But there are 
strong feelings in favour of the Motion. 
In the first place, there is a feeling that 
we should retain what we possess. Be- 
yond that, there is the instinct of domi- 
nion—the most powerful feeling which 
can affect a powerful State. It is a feel- 
ing which exists, not only in States, but 
in individuals. Many Members of this 
House know the expression used in Scot- 
land, which is ‘‘earth-hunger,” as re- 
gards individuals—the desire to add 
field to field, and house to house, a strong 
feeling among many of us, and among 
nations it is also strong. I can con- 
ceive no better remedy for it in an indi- 
vidual than that he should be an Irish 
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proprietor, or in a nation than that she 
should possess Afghanistan. Then you 
have the glorious instincts of the great 
soldier profession. No soldier likes to 
retreat. The mere word ‘retreat’ 
raises a prejudice against the considera- 
tion of this question. If we wish to free 
our minds from all prejudice we must 
look at the question of the military 
Frontier of India in the light of past 
events and of the progress of opinion in 
this country. The noble Marquess last 
night got; rid very conveniently of 
all the history of opinion on this sub- 
ject by saying—‘It is no use going 
back to the past because the circum- 
stances of the case are now abso- 
lutely different.’”” But that is only par- 
tially true. I concur with the noble 
Marquess in this, that the great danger 
to India lies in the parallel advance of 
Russia in the direction of Persia, and in 
her influence over that State. The noble 
Marquess went the length of saying that 
at no time was the influence of Russia 
more paramount at Teheran than at the 
present moment. But with regard to 
this matter the circumstances of the case 
have hardly changed since the first 
Afghan War. The influence of Russia 
over Persia is the danger which has 
been foreseen and made the subject of 
debate in Indian councils for the last 40 
years, and there is not a single argument 
in the remarks of the noble Marquess in 
connection with this subject which has 
not been used over and over again by the 
able and experienced men who have, 
during the last 40 years, considered this 
question in India and at home. Now, I 
wish to direct the attention of the House 
to the history of opinion on this matter. 
The question of the danger to India from 
Russian aggression through her influ- 
ence with Persia, and through a possible 
junction with Persia, was raised in India 
in 1856 and 1857 by a very distinguished 
man—namely, General Sir John Jacob, 
who was the prophet and apostle of the 
forward school of Indian Frontier policy. 
I will read the advice which he gave 
Lord Canning as to the course which 
should be followed in the event of Russia 
making an alliance with Persia and 
threatening our Afghan Frontiers. His 
receipt was that we should occupy Quetta 
with a considerable force. I need not 
remind your Lordships that the question 
of the occupation of Quetta stands upon 
an absolutely different footing from the 
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question of the occupation of any part of 
Afghanistan. The people are friendly 
to us, and their Ruler is friendly to us, 
and we have by Treaty aright to occupy 
Quetta under certain conditions in cer- 
tain circumstances. Well, these are the 
words of General Jacob— 


‘* Tf we really intend to be fair and just to all 
men and to conduct our proceedings towards 
other States according to the principles which 
guide the intercourse of honest men in private 
life, the true interests of Afghanistan must be 
one with our own. . . If all distrust of 
us be removed from the Afghan mind, an in- 
vasion of India will be impossible. ‘The country 
has now justly decided that the former war was 
in itself a great crime and a great error, and in 
carrying it out the principles of justice, honesty, 
and common sense were ignored and offended 
against. To attempt to compete with 
Orientals in cunning is to insure failure. We 
command Asiatics by high moral power alone.’’ 


I commend these observations of the 
apostle of the forward school to the at- 
tention of the noble Marquess, whose 
cynical remarks upon the power of moral 
character and upon moral conduct rang 
in the ears of your Lordships last night. 
It was then the opinion of General Jacob 
that the best Frontier for India was the 
existing Frontier, if we cultivated friendly 
relations with the Afghans and treated 
them with perfect justice and candour, 
and if we maintained a powerful garrison 
at Quetta. I will not mention the opi- 
nion of Lord Lawrence, whom I knew 
intimately for 20 years, and whose ju- 
dicial mind and massive intellect made 
the deepest impression upon me. His 
opinions are so well known and so dis- 
counted by the smaller men in high 
places who have been yelping at his 
heels, that I will not quote them in this 
debate. I will refer to men who are not 
included in the Lawrence school, and, 
first, to Lord Canning, who had before 
him the opinion of General Jacob. Al- 
though at the time Persia and Russia 
were advancing upon Herat, or, more 
correctly, the Persian forces, at the sup- 
posed instigation of Russia, were ad- 
vancing upon Herat, Lord Canning did 
not hesitate to say— 


“T will go the length of stating that in no 
circumstances can it consist with sound policy 
that the British army should cross the boundary 
of Afghanistan. I will not discuss whether it 
would be wise to send British forces beyond our 
Western Frontier in anticipation of an advance of 
an enemy against ourterritory. The occurrence 
certainly cannot come upon us without a long 
note of preparation.” 
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Those words were the keynote of the 
policy pursued for the last 30 years. It 
has been grievously and grossly misre- 
presented in the speeches of noble Lords 
opposite, who only mention the policy 
called the Lawrence policy for the pur- 
pose of caricaturing it. Then I will take 
Sir John Peter Grant, one of the lead- 
ing Oouncillors of the Government of 
Lord Dalhousie, who successfully held 
his own in debate against the powerful 
intellect and determined character of 
that Viceroy. He declared his emphatic 
agreement with Lord Canning, and he 
said that, even at that dangerous mo- 
ment, he would not move a man across 
the existing Frontier. My Lords, some 
years passed, and the same great ques- 
tions of Indian policy were raised in 
connection with another series of events. 
Noble Lords opposite talk as if the ad- 
vance of Russia has been especially 
great during the last few years. That 
is a pure historical delusion. The great 
advances of Russia in Central Asia took 
place between 1864 and 1869. Thesteps 
of her progress were then indeed gigan- 
tic, and she advanced to the Valley of 
the Oxus. Thus has she established her 
Empire march by march. In these cir- 
cumstances, the question was again 
raised by Sir Henry Lawrence in a cele- 
brated Memorandum. That brings us to 
1867-8. Now, my Lords, the discussion 
which that Memorandum raised was 
taken part in by some of the most emi- 
nent men who have ever served the 
State in either a civil or military capa- 
city, and, among others, by the late 
Lord Sandhurst. My noble Friend who 
spoke last night upon that subject spoke 
in a manner to which justice was done, 
and no more than justice, by the noble 
Viscount who spoke last. But I wish to 
say a word about my own impression as 
to the qualifications of the late Lord 
Sandhurst. He was not a mere soldier 
—but eminently a statesman. I shall 
never forget the interest which the late 
Lord Clarendon attached—and which 
we all who were in the Cabinet of Lord 
Aberdeen attached—to the despatches 
received from General Mansfield, who 
was at that time Consul General at War- 
saw. Of all the despatches, diplomatic 
or military, which in recent times have 
been written, there were none to be com- 
pared in importance and value to those 
which we received from General Mans- 
field at Warsaw. He obtained for us 
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valuable information, and the informa- 
tion thus obtained relating to the affairs 
of the whole of Central Europe was an 
important element in|the consideration 
of that Administration. "When General 
Mansfield went to India, he was one of 
the leading Members of Lord Lawrence’s 
Council. But he was by no means un- 
der the personal influence of Lord Law- 
rence. He was independent in his opi- 
nions. General Mansfield informed us 
with regard to the question of our mili- 
tary Frontier—a question which arose 
in consequence of the advance of Russia 
—that it was very questionable whether 
it was worth while to advance beyond 
the Frontier, even if the Russians were 
at Cabul or Candahar. That was a 
strong opinion, and one to which I do 
not wish to commit myself. I only quote 
it as the opinion of a great soldier and 
statesman. So confident was Lord Sand- 
hurst in the strength of our military 
Frontier. I will refer to another name 
which will be familiar to many Members 
of this House—the name of a man who 
certainly was not under the influence of 
Lord Lawrence, but who was, I believe, 
on many occasions opposed to Lord Law- 
rence. I refer to Sir Henry Durant. 
What does he say in 1867, looking to 
the progress of Russia at that time? 
He said that our Frontier on the Indus 
was unmistakably strong, and that we 
could seize Afghanistan at any time, if 
it were thought advisable or necessary. 
That was the opinion of a distinguished 
man and great soldier. My Lords, the 
noble Earl opposite asked me last night 
why no opinion of Lord Mayo had been 
recorded. I do not know whether there 
are any public despatches dealing with 
the question of Central Asia. There 
may have been some, but they were en- 
tirely subordinate to other questions. 
But I have a private letter from Lord 
Mayo bearing on this question, from 
which I will quote to the House. That 
letter may be seen by any noble Lord 
who desires it, as, indeed, may any let- 
ters from which I quote, because I never 
quote private correspondence without 
being willing to show the whole of it. 
On the 4th of April, just after the Um- 
balla Conference, Lord Mayo wrote— 
“Sanguine politicians at home will be disap- 
pointed that what is termed the Central Asian 
question did not prominently appear at Um- 
balla. I am sure you will agree with me that it 
was a great blessing that it did not. I certainly 
determined not to broach it, because I am of 
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opinion that it is most desirable to show the 
Ameer that we have no apprehensions of danger 
from Russia through Cabul.”’ 

My Lords, I commend this opinion of 
Lord Mayo to the careful consideration 
of noble Lords opposite. They have po- 
litical confidence in Lord Mayo; he was 
one of their Party; and he, in the letter 
I have referred to, expresses his em- 
phatic condemnation of the nervousness 
and timidity which have of late been so 
much manifested in reference to Russian 
intrigues against India. I cannot con- 
ceive anything bettercalculated to pro- 
mote the interests of Russia than the 
language which we have heard from 
noble Lords opposite in this matter. 
“Look how the House of Lords is 
frightened at our approach.” That is 
the language which Russia would adopt 
to the Native States and Princes of In- 
dia. I will now give another authority, 
and that is no less a person than the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury). The noble Marquess, in 
one of his luminous moments, used re- 
markable language ; and it is still more 
remarkable that that language was used 
in the Instructions given to the noble 
Earl opposite on his departure for In- 
dia. The noble Marquess, in those In- 
structions, said— 

‘Sentiments of irritation and alarm at the 
advancing power of Russia find frequent ex- 
pression through the English Press, in language 
which, if taken by Shere Ali for a revelation of 
the mind of the English Government, must have 
been long accumulating in his mind impressions 
unfavourable to its confidence in British power.”’ 
—[Afghanistan, No. 1, (1878). p. 157. 

And the noble Marquess refers to the 
British Parliament as the only authority 
which was to guide him. Still, my 
Lords, if that was the impression pro- 
duced in India by the Press, what effect 
must be produced by the language of the 
noble Marquess himself, who has béen 
Secretary of State for India, Foreign Se- 
cretary, and a Plenipotentiary at Con- 
stantinople? If the highest authority 
in this country preaches in the House of 
Lords that this advance of the Russians 
makes him tremble in his shoes for the 
safety of our Indian Empire—preaches 
the language of fear—what will be the 
effect ? Well, now, my Lords, I will 
quote another authority. Noble Lords 
opposite would laugh at opinions com- 
ing from this side of the House. 
They generally caricature, and then 
laugh at them. But they will not laugh 
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at this. What I am going to read deals 
with thé question whether it is desirable 
to enter upon communications with the 
Russian Government in order to obviate 
inconvenience that might be appre- 
hended from the progress of that Power 
in Central Asia. The words are— 


“Upon this point Her Majesty’s Government 
see no reason for any uneasiness or jealousy. 
The conquests which Russia has made, and 
which she is apparently still making, appear to 
be the natural result of circumstances in which 
she finds herself placed.’’ 


I observe that there is an acknowledg- 
ment then that the advance of Russia 
was still going on. Then follows a state- 
ment that there was no need of suspicion 
or alarm on the part of the Government. 
Those are the words of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and it was contained in the 
first Paper put into my hands when I 
went to the India Office to ask for 
Papers. So much for the authorities 
from 1867 to 1869. I now turn to the 
progress of opinion on this matter dur- 
ing the Administration of the noble 
Earl opposite. I do not know whether 
the noble Earl recollects the allusions 
he made last night to the drummers and 
trumpeters of the Liberal Party. But 
a few days ago there appeared in Zhe 
Times, in large type such as befitted the 
occasion, a communication from the noble 
Earl, together with a letter from Pro- 
fessor Vambery. Now, my Lords, I 
think some of you will remember that on 
one occasion the noble Earl at the head 
of the late Government expressed ex- 
treme contempt at professors in general. 
I cannot myself say that I entertain any 
such feelings. But I must say that I 
should not go for advice on such a ques- 
tion to a Magyar, who is the embodi- 
ment of Magyar antipathies against 
Slavs. I do not know that the opinion 
of Professor Vambery was much wanted 
in this country. I certainly am not in- 
clined to allow the Magyars to satisfy 
their hatred of the Slavs at the expense 
of Indian taxpayers and of the English 
public. But this wonderful letter cer- 
tainly acts as the ‘‘ Drummer and Trum- 
peter’’ of the character of the noble 
Earl. I need not quote the wonderful 
Minute now for the first time published, 
and which I confess I never saw in the 
Blue Book. The noble Earl complained 
very much of the publication of this 
Minute; but I cannot conceive on what 
grounds. The Minutes of previous Vice- 
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roys have been published, everything 
contributed by anyone in authority has 
been published to the world; and I know 
not why one who looks on himself as the 
Saviour of India should not enlighten us 
on this question. I think that is a most 
legitimate course of proceeding. The 
noble Viscount to-night remarked on the 
gloomy silence which he said I main- 
tained on the subject of Central Asia 
while I was five years at the India Office. 
Well, there is nothing in my whole 
public life on which I more congratulate 
myself than on my silence on that matter. 
If I had been induced to pen such docu- 
ments as these I am not sure that I 
should consider I had contributed much 
to the wisdom of the country or to the 
guidance of Parliament. This mass of 
records seems to me to be one long re- 
cord of prophecies which have been 
falsified, of fears that are childish 
and ridiculous, and of a policy which no 
prudent Government would recommend. 
In them the noble Earl distinctly con- 
templates a division of Afghanistan be- 
tween Russia and England. But that is 
not all. The noble Earl said that what- 
ever the Russian views might be, there 
could be little doubt that she would con- 
sent to our occupation of Cabul and 
Southern Afghanistan, if thereby she 
could secure the Oxus Provinces—that 
if the arrangement was to be an ami- 
cable one Russia must be offered some 
such terms as that, because it was evi- 
dent she would not accept an arrange- 
ment so inimical to her own interests as 
would be formed by final and absolute 
exclusion from the Northern Provinces 
of Afghanistan. Here we have the noble 
Earl, the Saviour of India against Rus- 
sia, deliberately contemplating the giv- 
ing over to Russia of the Provinces of 
Afghanistan which border on the Oxus, 
and which lie between the Oxus and the 
Hindoo Kush. I will only say this—that 
although I may have left on record no 
words on this subject, there was nothing 
which I and my Colleagues at the India 
Office were more anxious about than that 
Russia should not interfere in any part 
of Afghanistan south of the Oxus, that 
the whole of Afghanistan to the Oxus 
should belong to the Ameer. Yet here 
we have this contemplated bargain be- 
tween the noble Earl and Russia, under 
which the Hindu Kush was to be our 
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over to Russia. There is another re- 
commendation in this wonderful Minute, 
which I may refer to as exhibiting the 
great wisdom of the noble Earl in re- 
gard to our policy towards Afghanistan. 
The noble Earl said that where it was 
necessary to establish themselves they 
would do so by the location of British 
Agencies. That is to say, he recom- 
mends that we should have a great 
number of men placed very much in the 
position of the late Sir Louis Cavagnari, 
where they are almost certain to be 
murdered. Before I proceed to make 
some observations on the further deve- 
lopment of the noble Earl’s policy, I 
want to say a few words about this won- 
derful Cabul Correspondence; and I 
must say that in his account of it there 
was much that was wholly imaginative. 
Those communications began in 1870, 
and the very first of them so alarmed the 
Ameer that he consulted Lord Mayo. 
The noble Earl took great care to conceal 
that fact. He attacked my noble Friend 
behind me (the Earl of Northbrook) for 
having been ignorant and blind to this 
Correspondence. He took care to omit the 
fact that the first reference was to Lord 
Mayo, and that the first assurance given 
to the Ameer in respect to it came from 
Lord Mayo. Lord Mayo said that it 
was a mere letter of civility, and he 
actually suggested the draft of the 
reply. That is the history of all the sub- 
sequent communications up to a certain 
date. The only Governor General who 
suggested a doubt as to one letter was 
my noble Friend (the Earl of North- 
brook); but hardly any notice of it was 
taken, I believe, by the Government at 
the time. There was an important 
change which took place in that Corre- 
spondence from a certain date; and when 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook) 
spoke of the inaccuracy of modern history 
he gave a singular illustration of it him- 
self. He omitted all reference to the 
conduct of the late Government towards 
the late Shere Ali. Iam not going into 
what we are told is res judicata. But 
why did the noble Earl re-open it yester- 
day? Ifhe had a right to re-open it I 
suppose I have a right to do so too; but 
I will only say that your Lordships will 
observe that in this Correspondence 
there was a total and absolute change of 


| tone on the part of the Ameer for the 


boundary, and the whole of Afghanistan | first time in April or in August, 1878, 
beyond that point was to be delivered | and that was at the time when for more 
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than a year the noble Earl opposite had 
declared that he had taken steps which 
would throw the Ameer into the arms of 
Russia. I admit that when the noble 
Earl went as Viceroy to India the Ameer 
was sullen; but that makes no real differ- 
ence to the argument on this matter, the 
gist of which the noble Earl did not 
seem to comprehend. When you are 
dealing with a man whose grievances 
are purely imaginary, it can hardly be a 
right mode of proceeding to give him 
other causes of grievance which are not 
imaginary, but very real and solid. And 
my complaint against the noble Earl is 
that from the moment when he arrived 
in India he pursued towards the Ameer 
a policy summed up in the words of the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury)—a policy of ‘cstensible 
pretexts,” a policy which was not 
straightforward, which professed to give 
him what he asked, and yet did not give 
it, which violated engagements by in- 
sisting that he should receive European 
Residents in his country, and which 
finally took the form of such steps as, by 
the noble Earl’s own confession, would 
throw the Ameer, and which he knew 
would throw him, into the arms of 
Russia. The noble Earl said it was a 
mere inference of mine that it would 
throw the Ameer into the arms of Russia. 
Nothing of the kind. It was the distinct 
statement of the noble Earl himself. 
He said that the Peshawur Conference 
being broken up, that would naturally 
throw him into the arms of Russia. The 
noble Earl made a statement to the 
Vakeel at Simla with reference to our 
strength. He pointed out that the posi- 
tion of England was so strong that 
before Russia could move a single regi- 
ment to the Ameer’s support we could 
overwhelm him ; and he supported that 
statement by giving in detail the rela- 
tive disposition of the Forces of Russia 
and England. I should very much like 
him to produce that document. That 
conversation took place with the Vakeel 
in October, 1876. If the noble Earl 
would produce that document he would 
produce a most useful argument in this 
case, and one which would tend to miti- 
gate the fears of noble Lords opposite as 
to the weakness of England and the 
strength of Russia. In May, 1877, the 


noble Earl said he was confident in the 
paramount strength of our position. 
That, my Lords, is our whole case. Then 
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came the invasion of Afghanistan. So 
rapid was our success in the war, that in 
three weeks the contest was practically 
over, and in three months the whole of 
the Western part of Afghanistan, close 
up to Cabul, was in the hands of the 
British Army. A confident opinion was 
expressed by the late Government that 
the scientific Frontier obtained by the 
Treaty of Gandamak made our Indian 
Empire perfectly secure. I need not 
trouble the House with quotations ; but 
Member after Member of the late Go- 
vernment pointed out that whatever 
might happen at Cabul we were now 
secure. Then came the murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari and the advance to 
Cabul. What was the plan of the Indian 
Government then? Both Cabul and 
Candahar were to be put under Native 
Rulers, with British armies to support 
them. That was the third plan of the 
noble Earl. It lasted a very short time. 
So late as January, 1880, the noble Earl 
declared that it was the unanimous 
opinion of his Military Councillors that 
we should not materially extend our 
military Frontiers, or extend the range of 
our responsibilities in Afghanistan. And 
yet it was in connection with that 
plan that it was proposed to put 
Native Princes both at Candahar and 
at Cabul supported by British armies. 
The moment Abdurrahman appeared the 
noble Earl offered to him the Throne of 
Afghanistan. Subsequently, the noble 
Earl retracted that offer, and said 
Abdurrahman was to occupy only the 
throne of Cabul. The noble Earl yes- 
terday had the courage to say that the 
present Government came into Office 
with a vast advantage with regard to 
the scientific Frontier. Sir Frederick 
Roberts last year gave to the Ameer 
as distinct an intimation as could be 
given by a public man that it was not 
our intention to remain in any part of 
Afghanistan. On looking at the next 
page of the noble Earl’s volume, I find 
that he set up the Wali of Candahar. 
He was a mere puppet in your hands ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that Shere 
Ali Khan, in accepting the Waliship, 
distinctly said he accepted it on the part 
of the British Government, and that he 
was a Representative of the British Go- 
vernment. What was the result of that 
policy of the noble Earl? Why, the 
Wali took part against us. I cannot 
help observing upon the extraordinary 
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circumstance that anyone so distin- 
guished as Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
others should recommend a separation 
between the civil and the military ad- 
ministration of Afghanistan. Afghan- 
istan is not a country in which there 
is an organized administration separate 
from the military administration of the 
country. It is idle to talk of Afghan- 
istan as a country in which there are 
policemen and postmen, and County 
Court Judges and higher Judges, and 
all the paraphernalia of civil adminis- 
tration. It is a country in which every 
man is a soldier. It is a military go- 
vernment; and it is impossible that you 
can occupy this country and not ad- 
minister both its civil and its military 
affairs. Therefore, the argument that 
you are to set up puppets as a policy, 
which was the policy of the late Go- 
vernment up to the time when they left 
Office, is vain, because that is a policy 
which must break down. I believe I 
have shown, by the history of the 
matter, that really the late Government 
had no policy whatever. It was a mere 
policy of drift. From month to month, 
even from week to week, they knew not 
what their policy would be. Any in- 
vasion of Afghanistan, any attempt to 
appropriate any part of it, would end in 
a complete destruction of the Kingdom, 
and necessitate an English administra- 
tion of the whole of that country. Your 
policy has completely broken down in 
all cases. The policy of leaving the 
Ameer in the arms of Russia, the policy 
of dividing his Kingdom into separate 
Provinces, supported by a British Army, 
has completely broken down ; and there 
remains nothing now but the policy of 
a return, as far as possible, to the old 
policy of the last 40 years, or to the 
complete annexation and absorption of 
Afghanistan as a part of the Queen’s 
Dominions. A great authority of the 
forward school, Colonel Malleson, is 
favourable not only to the annexation 
of Candahar, but of the whole country 
to the Oxus. That is the inevitable 
result of the policy of noble Lords op- 
posite ; and it is not quite fair of them 
to recommend the House to come to this 
vote without giving their distinct opi- 
nion whether we can stop at Candahar, 
because one-half their arguments makes 
it quite certain that they look to further 
progress. The noble Earl looks to the 
Hindu Kush as a natural Frontier, and 
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is willing that Russia should occupy a 
position on the other side of the Hindu 
Kush. I protest-against that. I say 
now, as I said in 1869, that the Oxus 
should be the boundary of Russia — 
I mean the boundary of Russian in- 
fluence; and I should look with extreme 
jealousy and suspicion—so much more 
anti-Russian am I than the noble Earl 
—on any arrangement which would 
put Russia on the Southern side of the 
Oxus. We have before us the unques- 
tionable alternative that we must either 
go back or go forward. Our present 
position at Candahar is one that cannot 
be maintained. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have determined that the wisest 
course for us—the course that is per- 
fectly consistent with our own opinions 
and with our own honour—is to retire 
altogether from Afghanistan, and to re- 
verse the policy which was most un- 
fortunately begun by the noble Earl 
opposite. The noble Viscount (Viscount 
Cranbrook) spoke of the feelings of the 
people of Candahar with regard to this 
matter as being altogether in our fa- 
vour. Much as I respect the opinion of 
the noble Viscount, I respect still more, 
on this subject, the opinions of the 
civilians and officers in charge of 
our Army in Afghanistan. Sir Donald 
Stewart has, I am told, changed his 
opinion with regard to the political as- 
pect of this question. But whether he 
has changed his opinion or not, he is a 
witness to facts; and he says that, al- 
though the people of this Province pre- 
cend to be tired of their present Rulers, 
yet, he adds— 

“ So far as I am in a position to judge, they 
detest us cordially ; and I am under the impres- 
sion that our immunity from anything like 
organized opposition is largely due to the fact 
that our dealings with the people are taken as 
an indication that our occupation is a temporary 
one only.” —[ Afghanistan (1881), No. 2, p. 28.] 
I shall not trouble the House longer, 
further than to say that, in returning to 
the policy which was departed from for 
the first time by the noble Earl oppo- 
site, we believe that we are doing our 
best both for England and for India. 
That policy is not one that is founded 
upon any confidence in Russian pro- 
mises. The noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) sneered last night 
at what he termed our confidence in 
Russian pledges. I have as little con- 
fidence in the promises or in the as- 
surances of the Russian Government as 
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the Afghan people would have a right 


to have in the assurances and promises 
of the late Viceroy of India. Inti- 
mations of intentions have been given 


by Russia, and have been departed , 


from over and over again; and inti- 
mations of intentions have been given 
by the noble Earl opposite, and they 
also have been departed from over and 
over again, some of them in circum- 
stances which I think very nearly touch 
the honour of the British Crown. There- 
fore it is that I say that our policy is 
not one of confidence in Russia; and for 
this very good reason—that agreements 
made with Russia are made with re- 
ference to times of peace, and there- 
fore they are of no use at all in time of 
war. How is it possible to found a 
Frontier policy upon agreements of that 
kind? When war arises these agree- 
ments go to the winds; and therefore 
I have been astonished at the effect 
which the so-called ‘Secret Corre- 
spondence ”’ appears to have had on 
some people out-of-doors. I cannot 
believe that this Correspondence can 
have had any effect upon the minds of 
Members of this House who attend to 
the dates. That Correspondence reveals 
the astonishing fact that when we 
go and prepare for war with Russia, 
Russia will go and prepare for war 
with us. That Correspondence contains 
no hint of aggression against us on 
the part of Russia until long after 
the noble Earl opposite had been pre- 
paring arms against Russia. I have 
said that our policy is not one of con- 
fidence in Russia; and I will add that 
it is not founded upon an implicit confi- 
dence in Afghanistan. I believe that 
we might have made the Afghans our 
friends by a steady persistence in the 
policy of Lord Mayo, and in that of my 
noble Friend behind me. I believe that, 
if they were not actually friendly to 
ourselves, they were, at least, equally 
hostile to Russia. We have ample proof 
of that fact, and, indeed, the noble Earl 
opposite himself has admitted that the 
Afghans did not sympathize with the 
pro-Russian tendencies of Shere Ali. I 
entertain the strong conviction that, if 
we can induce the Afghan people to 
believe that we have no desire to annex 
their country, but to deal honourably 
and fairly by them, and that we intend 
to keep to the terms of our announce- 
ment that we warred against their 
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Sovereign, and not against themselves, 
we may rely on their continued hostility 
to Russia to aid us in resisting any 
advances of that Power in their terri- 
tory. That is all we wish them to do. 
They might well enable us to resist 
Russia in their country; butany auxiliary 
force of Afghans otherwise employed 
would be useless against an organized 
European force. I say, to use the lan- 
guage of the noble Earl himself, that 
our policy is founded upon a confidence 
in the paramount strength of our own 
position. Let me say one word as to 
what our policy is to be. Our policy is 
not to be a policy of mere weakness, of 
knees which are trembling under the 
weight of empire, but it is a policy 
founded on the belief that our Empire 
in India has reached its natural limits, 
within which we have enormous work to 
do, which can only be interrupted, and 
not forwarded, by the enormous expense 
and the enormous trouble which the oc- 
cupation of Candahar and Afghanistan 
would entail. And, finally, let me say 
that it is a policy which has been sug- 
gested by some scruples of conscience. 
I know that the noble Marquess oppo- 
site said last night that to permit con- 
science to affect our actions in this 
matter was absurd. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
object to that statement altogether. It 
goes far beyond what I said. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: In making 
that statement I intended nothing per- 
sonal to the noble Marquess. I under- 
stood him to say that the doctrines of 
morality had very little to do with our 
communications with the Afghans. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
What I did say was that I thought that 
the impression that would be made upon 
the Afghan people by our superior 
morality was nothing to the impression 
that would be produced upon them by a 
belief in our superior strength. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL: I regret 
that I cannot agree with the noble Mar- 
quess. I concur in the opinion expressed 
by General Jacob, that although our 
Empire in India was founded by the 
sword it has been preserved by a strict 
fidelity to all our obligations; and that, 
if we were once to begin to disregard 
our engagements in that part of the 
world we should be doing grievous 
injury to our Indian Empire. I think 
that we should abide by the engagements 
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that we have made over and over again 


not to annex Afghanistan. This is not 
the case of a weak State lying between 
two powerful ones, and being in danger 
of being made a fortress for one or the 
other of them. No part of Afghanistan 
has ever yet been invaded by Russia, 
and I do not see that there is the most 
distant prospect of it ever being invaded 
by that Power. Therefore, in my 
opinion, it would be a violation of 
public morality and of public engage- 
ments if we were to attempt to seize 
Afghanistan from its brave and inde- 
pendent inhabitants. In conclusion, I 
may say that our policy is founded upon 
these considerations—confidence, para- 
mount confidence in the strength of our 
own military position, if we husband 
our resources, and if we try to make the 
Afghan people a friendly people, and 
if we repent of the unjust course which 
we have taken against their rights. 
Lorp LAWRENCE said, that our pro- 
phecies with regard to military matters 
in Afghanistan had been falsified by the 
results, and the costs of wars in that 
country had always proved greatly in 
excess of the Estimates. His own view 
was that if this country had spent a tithe 
of the money wasted in the Afghan War 
in improving the roads and other means 
of communication within the existing 
Frontier, that Frontier could have been 
made absolutely impregnable. From 
what he knew of the views held by his 
late father—views based upon his con- 
siderable experience of India and Indian 
affairs—he believed that had his father 
lived he would have approved the policy 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Lorp DENMAN said, that the ques- 
tion was, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were, in the information before 
this House, justified in their announced 
policy as to Candahar? He reminded 
their Lordships that Candahar had been 
an ancient Kingdom, sometimes in pos- 
session of the Great Moguls, sometimes 
of Persia; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment seemed to ignore Persia; and 
though they had no Shah Abbas, yet 
the present Shah was acquainted with 
the discipline of our troops, and his 
ancestors had often possessed Herat as 
well as Candahar. Oandahar was very 
difficult to take, and very easy to retain. 
Shah Jehan besieged it three times un- 
successfully. ‘‘ Beati possidentes” was the 
motto of a great man—Prince Bismarck 
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—and troops at Candahar would make 
fewer troops necessary in more Southern 
parts of India. Our English Embassies 
—1616, under James I. to Jehanghire— 
had considered Persia, and gone to it 
from India; and Sir John Malcolm had 
gone there in behalf of India. The map 
of Hindostan—under the Great Mogul, 
1616—included Cabul as well as Canda- 
hah. Sir Henry Durant had only said 
if our Frontier were strong we could 
prevail; but Lord Napier had pointed 
out a stronger boundary. The noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) had, in 1869, 
sent a telegram from the Empress of 
India to Shere Ali; he could not, there- 
fore, object to Her Majesty having all 
the Dominions of the Great Mogul ; and 
it was stated by the noble Duke that 
the noble Earl the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had also sent a premature 
telegram from the Empress of Hindostan 
to Shere Ali, who knew its former 
boundaries; and the noble Duke had 
described that Potentateassulky—a term 
which must be offensive to the Afghan 
netion. He (Lord Denman) did not 
believe that the noble Earl the Mover of 
this Address would ever have agreed to 
the supposed wish of the Czar—to ex- 
change his non-interference in Hindo- 
stan as to our indifference in Turkestan. 
The Mahomedans were a powerful race ; 
they had often invaded the Deccan from 
Afghanistan, and they used to think 
conquest meritorious for the spread of 
their creed; and a Russian General had 
tried to make them believe that the 
British were the enemies of their re- 
ligion; but this was not believed by 
their co-religionists in Constantinople, 
who were extremely tolerant; and in 
Northern India, in the time of Akbar 
the Great and his son, free inquiry 
was permitted into each faith. The 
noble Viscount the Under Secretary of 
State for India (Viscount Enfield) had 
said, with a sneer, that missionaries 
would reside in Candahar if we retained 
it, and that they had often done harm; 
his friend, Zhe Times, had omitted to re- 
port that portion of his speech, knowing, 
probably, that it would offend many 
religious people in this country. The 
noble Earl the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(the Earl of Northbrook) had read a 
whole leading article, two days old, from 
an Indian newspaper, and had tried to im- 
press that House with the importance of 
it; buttheir Lordships must follow truth 
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and justice, and not follow the opinion of 
newspapers like Zhe Times, who described 
the speech of the noble Marquess the late 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) as sarcastic 
or cynical, which latter phrase was re- 
peated by the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll). It had formerly been said by 
Bernier that Candahar could not afford 
a Revenue, and that neighbouring tribes 
should be excused tribute, in considera- 
tion of supplying the inhabitants with 
food ; but shortly the railroad would be 
completed, and South India would supply 
whatever might be needed for the mutual 
benefit of North and South. He (Lord 
Denman) considered that Sir Frederick 
Roberts had saved the Empire of India 
by his conduct in December, 1879, and 
by his late valour at Candahar; but it 
never should have been necessary for 
him to leave Cabul—the pleasant place 
so longed for in vain by Baber, after his 
conquests; and the hasty withdrawal of 
troops from Natal, necessitating Sir 
Frederick Roberts’ command, had caused 
him (Lord Denman) great regret. But 
if the Government were determined to 
go from Candahar under any circum- 
stances, he (Lord Denman) hoped that 
they would not run the risk of having 
again soon to attempt to conquer it, and, 
probably, lose for ever the benefit of all 
the blood and treasure—with so good a 
result—expended upon it. The war was 
just, and was a war of defence; for if a 
Power withdrew her Ambassador it was 
a case of war, and if a Power refused to 
receive the Ambassador of a friendly 
Power, aud entertained one from a 
doubtful quarter, and then fired upon 
the escorting party, it must take all the 
consequences. It had been as complete 
a conquest as ever existed, and it was 
brought about by the conduct of Shere 
Ali, and by the treachery of his son ; and 
if Her Majesty’s Government hastily 
withdrew, as if defeated, they would bit- 
terly repent it. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK said, 
that all ambiguity had been removed 
from the question under discussion by 
the character of the speeches which had 
been made by the noble Earl the Mover 
of the Resolution, by the noble Marquess 
who spoke last night, and by the noble 
Viscount who introduced the discussion 
that evening. ‘They now knew that the 
noble Earl meant that under no circum- 
stances should Candahar be relinquished, 
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and that under all circumstances Can- 
dahar should be annexed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Eastern possessions. He would 
briefly state the reasons which induced 
him to believe that their Lordships 
should not give their assent to the Re- 
solution if the interests of England and 
of India could be maintained by any 
other means. He belonged to that Party 
who considered that India and England 
had a vital stake in Afghanistan. He 
believed that Russian influence there 
would be a real and substantial danger 
to us, which ought to be resisted by every 
means in our power. Under these cir- 
cumstances, when the Russian political 
Mission had been received at Cabul, and 
when reluctance and opposition had been 
shown by the Ameer to the reception of 
a British Mission, he had always main- 
tained that England had no other 
course to adopt than to appeal to arms. 
He had always said that the noble Earl 
the late Prime Minister and the noble 
Earl the late Viceroy had a just claim 
to their gratitude for the energy and 
determination which they showed in this 
emergency. For his part, his sympathy 
and approval continued to accompany 
the late Viceroy up to the period of the 
rupture of the Treaty of Gandamak by 
the attack on our Embassy at Cabul. 
The noble Earl and he parted company 
from that moment, for then the noble 
Earl rushed forward to what he must 
term a most adventurous and lawless 
policy of annexation and conquest. The 
noble Earl thus abandoned the policy 
of previous Governments, a policy which 
he still believed, after all that had hap- 
pened, to be wise and tenable, and a 
policy which up to the present moment 
had never been condemned or repudiated 
either by Parliament or by the public 
opinion of this country. The reasons 
why he objected to the retention of Can- 
dahar were that it;was contrary to the 
traditional policy of England, contrary 
to our diplomatic declarations, placed an 
unnecessary charge on the resources of 
India, and involved an unnecessary 
aggression on the independence of a free 
people. The traditional policy of Eng- 
land had been the maintenance of a great, 
free, united, consolidated State in Af- 
ghanistan, in friendship and alliance 
with the Government of India, and sub- 
ordinate to that Government in its rela- 
tions with foreign Powers, and absolutely 
free from intervention or interference 
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on the part of those Powers. That policy 
had been approved by all the statesmen 
who had held the Office of Viceroy, or 
who had been in a position to direct 
Indian policy in England up to a very 
recent period. The only exception he 
could name was the late Lord Lawrence ; 
and, notwithstanding all that had been 
said in reference to the views of Lord 
Lawrence, he did not believe that he 
would have remained indifferent in the 
presence of Russian intervention in Af- 
ghanistan. It was a policy sanctioned 
by the unanimous voice of all English 
statesmen connected with the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs, and which had 
not been repudiated by the noble Earl 
who now held the position of First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He had heard 
the noble Earl the Leader of their 
Lordships’ House descant at length 
upon the evil of a breaking of continuity 
and consistency in public affairs, and he 
blamed the conduct of the late Govern- 
ment for revoking the policy of their 
Predecessors. If consistency and con- 
tinuity of policy were necessary in 
foreign affairs, they were particularly 
necessary in our dealings with Russia, 
which showed the strongest example of 
consistency and continuity in her policy. 
The noble Earl who introduced the sub- 
ject gave as one of his reasons for the 
change of policy the unhappy massacre 
of our Envoy at Cabul. But the massacre 
of our Envoy was not the deliberate act 
of the Government to which he was 
accredited ; it was partly the work of a 
tumultuous soldiery, and partly the re- 
sult of the premature stationing of an 
English Envoy in Afghanistan. He did 
not think that the interests of England 
and India would be ever properly safe- 
guarded in Afghanistan without the ap- 
pointment of English officers. But the 
despatch of an English Envoy to the 
capital of Afghanistan at a moment when 
the Government was not yet settled, and 
when the passions ofa defeated army were 
not yet assuaged, was rash and incon- 
siderate. He could not admit that the 
tragical occurrence in question was a 
sufficient ground for a change of policy. 
If the policy was just and well-founded 
before, it was just and well-founded 
after. When he said that the retention 
of Candahar was opposed to our diplo- 
matic engagements he did not mean that 
there were any really binding engage- 
ments in existence; but there were en- 
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gagements of an informal kind which 
ought to have been renewed and con- 
firmed. Those engagements were em- 
bodied in the Correspondence which 
passed between the noble Earl and 
Prince Gortschakoff. The noble Earl 
intimated to the Russian Government 
that it had no right to interfere 
within a certain line, and Russia ad- 
mitted the validity of the intimation 
adding, he thought with reason, that 
England, by having laid down a certain 
boundary and by subsequent assistance 
tothe Ameer, rendered herself in some de- 
greeresponsible for his conduct. Thaten- 
gagement amounted to this—that while 
England was not to interfere to the north 
of the Oxus, Russia was not to interfere to 
the south. Afghanistan was to stand 
between the two Empires an independent 
State, associated with India, and in some 
degree under Indian control; but not 
associated with Russia, and not under 
Russian control. That was a just and 
reasonable arrangement. But he could 
not think it wise or desirable that noble 
Lords who had held important positions 
in India in the past should embitter our 
relations with Russia by invidious in- 
sinuations. He was of opinion that at 
one time neither the noble Earl who led 
his Party in that House nor the noble 
Earl below the Gangway (the Earl of 
Derby) sufficiently appreciated our re- 
sponsibility towards Afghanistan. They 
did not realize what were the logical 
consequences of the policy initiated by 
Lord Mayo; and when it was found that 
the Government was not prepared to 
give the Ameer the assurances and 
guarantees to which he was, perhaps, 
justly entitled, and to which the policy 
of the Government naturally led, the 
Ameer drifted off to a more energetic and 
unscrupulous party, and allied himself 
with Russia—an alliance which, in the 
circumstances, was almost inevitable. If 
he might offer a suggestion as to our 
general policy with Russia he would 
say—‘‘ Do not molest the Russian Go- 
vernment with too many representations 
and remonstrances upon matters in which 
you are not thoroughly in earnest. Do not 
vex them with the expression of suspi- 
cions and anxieties about any course of ac- 
tion which you arenot determined to resist. 
Do not, for instance, say too much about 
the Turcomans. Make your purposes 
known tothe Russian Government frankly 
and firmly. Convince them that you are 
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in earnest, and you will suffer very little 
trouble or molestation at their hands.” 
One great objection which he had to the 
annexation of Oandahar was that it 
would impose an unnecessary burden 
upon the Government and people of 
India. It was impossible to make even 
an approximate guess of the expenses 
that the occupation of Candahar would 
involve. Fortifications would have to be 
built, supports{maintained, andthe wants 
of a powerful garrison supplied in a 
poor region vastly distant from India. 
This occupation would also impose upon 
us the necessity of organizing extensive 
Provinces and subjugating them to civil 
government. A great augmentation of 
the Civil and Military expenditure of 
India would therefore be the conse- 
quence of the adoption of the policy sub- 
mitted to their Lordships in that debate. 
Was this a fitting time for such an aug- 
mentation, when India was crying out 
that her revenues should be expended 
for public purposes within her own bor- 
ders ? Upon the financial question their 
Lordships might be guided by what had 
taken place under the late Government, 
which showed how injurious to India an 
aggressive policy in Afghanistan might 
prove to be. The late Government, 
although they were responsible for the 
war, declined to give any financial as- 
sistance to India—-with the exception of 
a loan of £2,000,000 without interest. 
That was certainly not generous treat- 
ment. The present Government, although 
it had not been responsible for the war, 
had promised to make a substantial con- 
tribution—not by way of loan, but of 
gift—to India towards the cost of the 
war. He fully agreed that we ought to 
abandon Candahar. Permanently to 
maintain it would be an unjust and 
ruinous policy. He looked upon the 
War as an unjust and unnecessary 
aggression. At the same time he did not 
think that a precipitate withdrawal of 
our forces was advisable. Candahar 
might be made an excellent vantage- 
ground for exercising our influence over 
the affairs of Afghanistan, and for con- 
tributing to what had been so much 
dwelt upon by the noble Viscount—the 
creation of a strong and united Afghan- 
istan. <A precipitate retreat might lead 
to disastrous results. He hoped that 
the Government would still be able to 
negotiate a settlement in Afghanistan 
which would be in harmony with pre- 
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vious transactions, which would embody 
a sufficient security for our interests in 
India, and which would be conformable 
to the rights of a people with whom we 
had been unwillingly involved in hos- 
tilities. 

Tne Fart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
desired to confine himself to the most 
important part of the question before 
their Lordships—namely, the retention 
or the evacuation of Candahar. It was 
very difficult, however, not to touch a 
little on the past. That difficulty was 
shown by the fact that, although many 
other noble Lords had announced their 
intention of dealing only with the ques- 
tion of the retention of Candahar, they 
had been unable to resist the temptation 
to speak at considerable length on the 
merits of the different policies pursued 
by the late Government, and by the pre- 
sent Government when in Office before. 
The present Government, as he under- 
stood their objects, appeared to be desirous 
of maintaining certain mainlines of policy 
which had been pursued by them formerly, 
and by their Predecessors; and they 
relied to a very great extent on opinions 
that were given some time ago. They 
allowed that the authorities they quoted 
had in many cases modified or changed 
their opinions lately ; but the noble Duke 
the Lord Privy Seal accounted for that by 
the reluctance which military men were 
apt to feel for giving up any possession 
acquired by war. He did not think 
that was the real reason for the change 
of opinion, which he attributed to the 
altered circumstances of the case, and 
the difference between the position 
which Russia occupied some years ago 
and her present position. He sub- 
mitted, further, that since the time 
they spoke of a great many important 
changes had occurred, and that, there- 
fore, in order to retain the spirit of that 
policy, it was necessary to alter it in 
matters of detail and in the letter. They 
ought to look at the state of things now 
existing, and to judge whether certain 
modifications in our Indian Frontier 
were not requisite, and whether that 
which was good enough for us 25 years 
ago was good enough for us still. He 
knew that the noble Duke the Lord 
Privy Seal described any man who spoke 
of the bare possibility of an invasion of 
India by Russia as shaking in his shoes 
from sheer terror of Russia. Now, 
though himself no alarmist, he thought 
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it was only wise and prudent to admit 
the possibility of such a contingency, and 
to take such measures as were best fitted 
to guard against it. Some 25 years ago 
Russia was separated from us by barren 
steppes of great extent, and vast deserts; 
but since then she had crossed the 
steppes, traversed the deserts, and had 
advanced comparatively close to our 
Frontiers, absorbing many warlike 
populations on her way. The Crimea 
was connected by steamers with Batoum | 
or Poti, which again were connected 
by railway with the Caspian. There | 
were steamers, also, on the Caspian, | 
and thence a railway was in course of | 
construction, a considerable portion of | 
which was finished, to Askabad. Askabad 

was not above 300 miles from Herat. | 
From Askabad an army might march on 
Merv, and so to Herat, or to Herat with- 
out touching Merv, or on Candahar with- 
out going near either Merv or Herat, by 
means of an understanding with Persia. 
It might be asked, what did that matter ? 
It mattered a great deal. Some 20 or 30 
years ago Russia was separated from us 
by some thousands of miles of country so 
difficult to traverse that it was asserted 
that she would never overcome it; but she 
had overcome it, and now the Russian 
soldier could be transported from the very 
heart of Russia to within 280 miles of 
Herat by railway and by steamers. 
Munitions and artillery could also be 
similarly transported without the trouble 
of getting draught animals together. 
Those facts were quite sufficient to 
account for the change in the opinion of 
military men, and ought to make Parlia- 
ment and the country reconsider the ques- 
tion of the possibility of an invasion of 
India by Russia. The opinions of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Sir John Adye 
had been given as to the enormous diffi- 
culties which Russia would encounter on 
the march to Merv and Herat ; but since 
those opinions were given those diffi- 
culties had, practically speaking, been 
overcome, and the thing that was said to 
be impossible had been done. Russia 
had to accomplish but a very short dis- 
tance to connect by rail her base of 
operations on the Caspian Sea with a 
position from which she could move at 
any time on Candahar, Herat, or Merv. 
He did not say that Russia intended 
to invade India; but we now had one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, military 
Power in the world almost within strik- 
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ing distance of us, and that fact involved 
a very great change. Some sections of 
the people of this country seemed to 
think that everything that Russia did 
was good, and everything that England 
did was bad. Shortly after the former 
debate in their Lordships’ House upon 
that subject he received a letter, he did 
not know by whom it was written, as the 
writer forgot to sign his name. He did 
not know why; but probably the writer 
was a person of a forgetful habit of 
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| mind, as he had also neglected to pay 
‘the postage. 


In it he gave him a 
very excellent piece of advice. He 
said—‘‘Go and learn wisdom from the 
Duke of Argyll.” He thought that 
good advice until he read the next 
and concluding sentence in the letter, 
which was— ‘‘ Perish India, Floreat 
Russia Civilizatrix.”” If that was the 
wisdom he was to Jearn from the noble 
Duke, he declined to follow the writer’s 
advice. He did not for a moment sup- 
pose that the noble Duke’s opinions were 
correctly represented by the passage he 
had quoted; but the other night the 
noble Duke had said to him that he 
ought to be glad that Russia had con- 
quered the Tekke Turcomans and 
brought them under her civilizing in- 
fluence. But it was said to be an 
iniquitous thing that a few thousand 
Afghans should be brought under Eng- 
lish control. The process, as applied to 
the Tekke Turkomans, who must be a 
numerous people, as they could put 
50,000 men into the fighting line, was 
first toslaughter a great number of them, 
and then reduce the rest under the autho- 
rity of the most despotic Government in 
the world. If that was a matter for re- 
joicing, he failed to see why it must bea 
matter of regret that a few Afghans 
should be brought, without loss of life, 
under the dominion of the freest and 
most civilized Government on the face of 
the globe. So much for the possibility 
of invasion. Further, their Lordships 
had to consider the ease with which 
Russia could intrigue against us in 
Afghanistan. That was a matter re- 
moved from the realms of conjec- 
ture. They had had ample and sad ex- 
perience of the ease with which Russia 
could make difficulties for them in 
that quarter of the globe. It was 
quite immaterial whose fault it was that 
she did so. The fact remained that she 
did, and she could do so again. No human 
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being could possibly say how long or 
how short a time would elapse before 
complications would arise in Europe or 
Asia between Great Britain and Russia. 
The horizon might be very clear; but 
in modern times clouds gathered quickly. 
Her Majesty’s Government might see no 
signs or symptoms ; but they might pos- 
sibly be mistaken. He had the greatest 
respect for the wisdom of the Members 
of the Cabinet; but no mere mortals 
could foresee events. Only a year ago 
they were told by the present Prime Mi- 
nister, speaking of Ireland, that— 
‘There was an absence of crime and outrage 
and a general sense of comfort and satisfaction 
such as had been unknown in the previous his- 
tory of the country.” 
Well, we had seen what had taken place 
in Ireland during the last year. Last 
May, the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs took rather a 
rosy view of the aspect of foreign affairs. 
But no man could be so blind as not to 
see that matters had been somewhat 
critical in Europe since that period. In 
fact, the noble Earl himself admitted 
only a few days ago the great delicacy 
and difficulty of the Greek Question. It 
was very likely that serious complica- 
tions had hitherto been averted only by 
the great skill and prudence of the noble 
Earl. He did not impute the slightest 
blame to Her Majesty’s Ministers. No 
mere human beings could foretell the 
future. He merely wished to point out 
that it was impossible, therefore, even for 
the accumulated wisdom of the Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government to satisfy 
us that there was nodanger of such astate 
of things arising between this country 
and Russia that would make it desir- 
able for Russia to do what she could to 
incommode us by intriguing in Afghan- 
istan. It was necessary, therefore, for 
us to guard against that possibility. 
There was another factor to be con- 
sidered, and that was the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan. We might feel quite satisfied 
about Russia; but it was possible that 
the Ameer might not feel so secure. As 
a matter of fact, we knew that Shere Ali 
was very much alarmed about Russia ; 
and although the noble Duke assured 
him that he was not a bit afraid, that 
was not sufficient to re-assure Shere Ali. 
If the noble Duke was going to be 
Ameer of Afghanistan, it might be very 
satisfactory to us to know that that coun- 
try would have a Ruler whom Russia 
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could not terrify. But, as far as he was 
aware, there was no intention on the 
part of the noble Duke to become the 
Ruler of that country. It was very pos- 
sible, therefore, that the present Ameer 
at Cabul, or any future Ruler there, 
might become so uneasy at the proximity 
of the great Northern Power as to render 
him most desirous of entering into very 
friendly relations with that Power. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Northbrook) 
said that the Ameer would have no de- 
sire to lean upon anybody, or to enter 
into friendly relationship with Russia. 
Very likely he might not wish to; 
but he would have todo so. Af- 
ghanistan must inevitably lean upon 
either England or Russia. The Ameer 
knew very well he could not stand 
alone, and he would never try to do 
so. Considering this fact, and hav- 
ing in view the ease with which Rus- 
sia was able seriously to incommode 
us in Afghanistan, and bearing in mind, 
also, the altered relative position of 
the Russian and English Frontiers in 
the East, it was not to be wondered 
at that many authorities should have 
changed their minds as to the value of 
Candahar during the last 25 years. 
What we had to consider was whether, 
having regard to these changed circum- 
stances, our Indian Empire could be 
best secured by our remaining where we 
were, or by our retiring within our for- 
mer boundaries. There was a double 
aspect to this question—one purely mili- 
tary, and the other partially political. 
As to the political, all Parties, he be- 
lieved, agreed that it was necessary that 
England should exercise a considerable 
control over the foreign relationships of 
Afghanistan, and we could not do this 
without having some position to enable 
us to exercise that control. With Can- 
dahar we could exercise that control ; 
without it we could not. We might re- 
tire if we pleased; but if it became ne- 
cessary to interfere in the foreign rela- 
tionships of Afghanistan we must ad- 
vance again. IfCandahar had been in 
our possession in 1878, this country 
would have been saved £20,000,000. The 
idea that we should do what was 
suggested by Syud Mir. Mahomed— 
namely, that we should maintain a large 
force at Quetta and march into Afghan- 
istan whenever a demonstration became 
necessary, marching back when we had 
accomplished our end, was absurd. It 
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would be much too expensive. Either 
we must have nothing whatever to do 
with Afghanistan, or we must occupy 
such a position as would enable us to 
exercise the control we thought neces- 
sary in the cheapest and most efficacious 
manner. The idea of a strong and 
friendly and independent Afghanistan 
was all nonsense. The strength of the 
country depended upon the existence of 
some Ruler or Rulers capable of consoli- 
dating and governing the country ; and 
that depended again entirely upon the 
amount of moral and material assistance 
given to such a Ruler or Rulers by Rus- 
sia or by England. The friendliness of 
Afghanistan depended upon what in- 
ducements could be offered to her to be 
friendly. We could assist the Afghans 
to secure good government and the 
blessing of peace; but in the way of 
bribes we laboured under a disad- 
vantage. Russia could offer the loot of 
India, and we had nothing of that kind, 
_and no such seductive vision, to lay be- 
fore them. As for the independence of 
Afghanistan, the country had never been 
independent, except for a very few years 
under Dost Mahomed. It had always 
been a prey to internecine strife. Its 
only chance of independence lay in the 
strong rule of some Sovereign sup- 
ported by either Russia or England. 
On one Power or the other Afghanistan 
must certainly lean. If she was to lean 
upon us, we must be in such a posi- 
tion as to assure her, not only of our 
willingness, but of our power to help and 
protect her in the hour of need. The 
military opinions of the best men were 
strongly in favour of retaining Candahar. 
Without exception, all the authorities 
acquainted with the Frontier were of that 
opinion. Sir Donald Stewart's views, as 
expressed in the Memorandum recently 
published, were formulated prior to the 
abandonment of the so-called ‘‘ scientific 
Frontier.” If that Frontier was attained, 
he did not attach so much value to Can- 
dahar. But when that Frontier was 
given up, he did attach the greatest im- 
portance to Candahar. Sir Garnet 
‘Wolseley’s was the best known name 
connected with the scheme of abandon- 
ment. He only defended this course on 
the supposition that we could go there 
when we wanted, and that we did not 
want to be there at present. In the 
first place, was he correct in saying that 
we could go there when we wanted? 
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As far as the Afghans alone were con- 
cerned, we might be able to do so; but 
supposing Candahar to be strengthened 
and held by an Afghan force, and that a 
small Russian force was moving to their 
relief, were we certain that they would 
not be able to hold it long enough to 
detain us until the Russian force should 
arrivo? It should not be forgotten that 
during the summer months it was prac- 
tically impossible for us to move a force 
from the Indus to Candahar on account 
of the great heat. It was at one time 
supposed that the country between 
Herat and Candahar offered great diffi- 
culties to an army. That delusion had 
been dispelled by Ayoob Khan, who 
made the march without difficulty with 
a very large force and 36 guns. Be- 
sides, we had to calculate the cost 
of re-taking the place. It was not a 
question of taking it now, or taking 
it when the necessity arose. It was 
a question of keeping it now, when we 
had got it for nothing. If the Afghans 
were going to pay us £20,000,000 to 
give up possession of Candahar, the 
question would be a totally different 
one. We were asked to give up what 
we had now got for nothing, on the 
ground that we did not want it, and that 
we could take it again, at ccnsiderable 
cost, whenever we required it; and no 
man could possibly say how soon the 
necessity might arise. It was a great 
mistake to talk of Candahar as if it in- 
volved the acquisition of a large amount 
of territory. It did not. We were ex- 
tending our territory, but extending it 
towards home. Candahar was a great 
bastion to our present Frontier, with a 
speedy communication with our base, 
the sea, and, consequently, with our 
arsenals at Bombay, in the Mediterra- 
nean, and at home in England. Can- 
dahar was not further from our base 
than a dozen places of the first impor- 
tance in India, and it did not weaken us 
one atom in that respect. The advan- 
tages of Candahar, from a military point 
of view, had been repeatedly pointed 
out. It blocked the main road to India. 
It took in flank any army invading India 
by any route. Its possession would 
enable us to befriend our allies the Af- 
ghans, or, if necessary, to overawe them 
if they were disposed to turn against us. 
He was astonished to hear the noble and 
gallant Lord (Lord Chelmsford) say that 
he attached little importance to Candahar 
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from a military point of view, and that 
he would invade India through Cabul 
andthe Khyber if Candahar were held 
in force by the enemy, and had open 
railway communication with the sea. 
Well, it might seem presumptuous of 
him ; but he ventured to assert that few 
military men would beasrash as the noble 
and gallant Lord. And the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) spoke of the foolish- 
ness of blocking men up in Candahar in 
the event of a war with Russia. Why, 
it was the very best place in the world 
for them to be. Such an argument was 
absurd. It told equally against holding 
any strong position with an armed force. 
In the terrible contingency of an inva- 
sion of India, accompanied, as it would 
probably be, by internal troubles in that 
country, it would be an inestimable ad- 
vantage to us, and would give us time. 
We could supply our troops there with 
all the necessary munitions of war direct 
from the Mediterranean or England, and 
India could not even be threatened until 
she had had ample time to make neces- 
sary preparations. The expense was 
the only real and solid ground of objec- 
tion to remaining at Candahar. We 
had a perfectly moral right to remain 
there. As far as that went, it was doubt- 
ful if we were not morally obliged to 
remain there. We certainly gave our 
assurance that Candahar should never 
come again under the yoke of Cabul ; 
and now we were going to leave the 
people a prey to the struggles of rival 
claimants to the Throne, and propose to 
ourselves to witness complacently ata dis- 
tance the result of that struggle, which 
would end, as the noble Duke said, in the 
survival of the fittest. The noble Viscount 
(Viscount Enfield) waxed eloquent about 
the magnanimity of our resolve to retire, 
and offered to their Lordships’ dazzled 
imagination a pleasing picture of the 
way in which the gossip of the bazaars 
would recount how England, having ac- 
complished her purpose in Afghanistan, 
left the invaded country. He thought 
the noble Viscount forgot the conclud- 
ing part of the sentence, which would be 
that we had left the country, leaving our 
friends behind us to do the best they 
could for themselves, and to pay the 
penalty of their friendship. Was it im- 
possible for us to retain our probity and 
sense of honour in the East? Was 
there something in the Asiatic atmos- 
phere that rendered it impossible for 
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anyone to be honest? The noble Mar- 
quess reminded their Lordships of the 
number of Russian promises that had 
been broken. Were we to follow that 
bad example, and was England to break 
faith also? We promised the Can- 
daharis that they should never again 
come under the yoke of Cabul. Were 
Her Majesty’s Government prepared to 
carry out that undertaking? Could 
they guarantee the Candaharis against 
the yoke of Cabul if we left the 
country, or did they propose to return 
at any moment to Candahar to pro- 
tect our friends there? It was said that 
the late Government broke faith also in 
the matter of the Kuram Valley. Was 
that any reason why the present Go- 
vernment should do the same? Was a 
breach of faith the only thing in which 
the Liberal Party would follow the lead 
of the Tories? We made certain pro- 
mises, and we were morally bound to 
fulfil them. Was breaking them the 
proper way to ingratiate ourselves with 
the Afghans ? The noble Viscount grew 
very eloquent about the Afghans and 
their love of independence. He said that 
they did not care for danger—in which 
they resembled the noble Duke—and 
they did not care for poverty, in which 
they resembled nobody he had ever 
heard of. But, granting for a moment 
that they did not care for either poverty 
or danger, he could not quite follow the 
noble Viscount that, therefore, they 
must necessarily detest our rule. As a 
matter of fact, there were some 700,000 
Afghans dwelling very peaceably in the 
Peshawur district under our govern- 
ment. Were we to suppose that they 
were afraid of danger, and did dislike 
poverty, and that, in consequence, they 
were contented with our rule; or was it 
not more likely that the nobie Viscount 
was somewhat mistaken in his estimate 
of the difficulties which we should en- 
counterin endeavouring to ingratiate our- 
selves with the Natives of Afghanistan ? 
It would be a strange thing if we, who 
had succeeded with savages and semi- 
savages, with populations, more or less 
civilized, all over the world, should fail 
in this particular instance of Afghan- 
istan. The noble Duke, quoting the 
opinion of General Jacobs, said—‘* We 
command Asiatics by high moral power 
alone.” But another high authority, 
Prince Gortschakoff, in a Circular de- 
spateh, says— 
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“Tt is a peculiarity of Asiatics to respect 

nothing but visible and palpable force; the 
moral force of reason and of the interests of 
civilization has, as yet, no hold on them. ... . 
The work has then always to be done over 
again from the beginning.” 
The noble Duke quoted Sir Donald 
Stewart’s opinion as to the feelings of 
the Candaharis towards us. No opinion 
on the subject could be worth anything 
to us at present. The Candaharis were 
not Afghans. The Afghans were their 
masters. Since we had announced our 
intention of leaving the Candaharis to 
the tender mercies of their conquerors, 
it was not likely that they would dare 
to express their preference for us. A 
great deal of stress was laid upon the 
fact that, whereas it was difficult for us 
to gain the confidence of the Afghans, it 
would be at least equally difficult for 
Russia. It was said that the Afghans 
would never put up with Russia as a 
conqueror. But Russia would never 
come as a conqueror. She would come 
as a friend and an ally, a warm sup- 
porter of some aspirant to the Throne, 
either in Herat or Cabul. The terms 
which she would offer would be men 
and money, the Sovereignty of Afghan- 
istan, the recovery of that portion of 
the Punjaub which once belonged to Af- 
ghanistan, and the loot of India. What 
the real cost of the occupation would be 
it was impossible to say. It had been 
estimated very highly, as high, he be- 
lieved, as £2,000,000 a-year. Other 
authorities, however, had computed the 
extra cost at about £500,000. More- 
over, no allowance for the value of the 
trade was made, and the value of the Cen- 
tral Asian trade must be very great. If 
Russia had no designs upon India, and 
if the Central Asian trade was of no 
value, what on earth could Russia’s ob- 
ject be in going to the vast expense she 
had incurred in pushing her way towards 
India? The noble Viscount, quoting 
from a lecture given by Colonel Browne, 
mentioned Dr. Bellew and Mr. Andrew, 
as being authorities from whom we 
might find that with regard to com- 
merce, &c., our previous relations with 
Afghanistan were satisfactory. But he 
(the Earl of Dunraven) found that Dr. 
Bellew had said that the gold mines of 
Candahar, if properly worked by Euro- 
peaus, would be a considerable source 
of revenue; and Mr. Andrew says— 

“ As the English Government have betrayed 
an indifference towards the development of 
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trade in Central Asia, so have the Russian Go- 
vernment increased their endeavours, and with 
success, to stock the markets of Turkestan. 
Instead of trade between India and Central 
Asia having augmented of late years, it has 
actually diminished.” 

He had little doubt that in a short 
time the trade would develop to such 
an extent that the revenues of the 
country would pay for the administra- 
tion of it. He thought, further, that we 
could very well afford to pay the Ameer 
such a proportion of the present revenue 
as would be fair, and that the occupa- 
tion would not be a source of expense to 
this country. Why could we not occupy 
Candahar in the same way as we now oc- 
cupied Quetta? Why'should we notmake 
an arrangement similar to that which we 
had with the Khan of Khelat? As to 
the cost, he must take exception to the 
figures of the noble Viscount. If he 
understood him right, he quoted the 
whole cost of building barracks and for- 
tifications, and charged them to the 
yearly expense of Candahar. 

Viscount ENFIELD was understood 
to observe here that he had not done 
this. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: The 
noble Viscount must have intended 
to give them the interest on the 
capital sum, and not the capital sum 
itself. The noble Viscount also spoke 
of saving the expense of the rail- 
way. The expense would not be saved 
unless the railway were continued to 
Candahar. The railway, as it was, was 
like an Irish famine-road, beginning 
somewhere and ending nowhere. If not 
continued, the whole cost of it must be 
written off. The military expenses had 
certainly been overrated; and he must 
ask their Lordships to bear in mind that 
the actual force in India was not in- 
creased, and that the troops sent to 
Candahar and on the line of communi- 
cation would be deducted from those 
stationed on the present Frontier. The 
cost of maintaining troops at Candahar, 
with a railway to the sea, could not be 
very great. The cost of the military 
occupation was really insignificant as 
compared with the advantages to be 
gained. Even if the retention did cost 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000, he believed 
it would be money wisely spent. He 
believed it would be most false eco- 
nomy to give up Candahar. The eva- 
cuation would certainly cost us, at 
some future time, a war of re- 
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occupation. And retention might pos- 
sibly save us from the frightfulcal amity 
of a genera] war with Russia all over 
the world. He did not at all approve 
the policy which was generally attributed 
to the late Government. He disliked a 
policy of ambition and extension of ter- 
ritory. He believed our Empire was 
large enough as it was. But he held 
that Candahar could not really be 
looked upon as an extension of terri- 
tory. He was keenly alive to the neces- 
sity of economy. It was on that ground 
he advocated the retention of Candahar. 
He was strongly in favour of the prin- 
ciples of the present Government. He 
only wished to see them really carried 
out. Virtues when pushed to the ex- 
tremes sometimes became vices, and 
principles sometimes degenerated into 
prejudices. He feared that through the 
mere desire to appear to be economical, 
from the wish to seem not to desire ex- 
tension of territory, England would 
be throwing away an opportunity to 
strengthen her present Frontier, and 
would be committing an act of extra- 
vagance, the extent of which the country 
would not be able to judge of until 
it was staggering under the heavy bur- 
den of a great war, or complaining of 
the considerable, though comparatively 
small, expense of a third Afghan cam- 
paign. That the country would give up 
Candahar he very much feared, because 
the country would think it was saving 
money byso doing. If they understood 
what was really the case—that to give 
up this position was a most expensive 
luxury, and that thereby they were de- 
grading the good name of England and 
weakening India — he was sure there 
was not a man in England who would 
consent to the evacuation. That it would 
be necessary to keep Candahar forall time 
he did notassert. If they had seen astrong 
and friendly Ruler in possession of that 
country, and felt assured that in retiring 
they could trust to his friendship and his 
ability to maintain his position, he did 
not say but what they could have retired 
to the Indus. But such was not the 
case. He should have preferred if the 
words ‘‘at present” had been intro- 
duced into the Resolution before the 
House. But, as it was, he had little 
hesitation in voting with the noble Earl 
opposite, although it was with great re- 
luctance that he felt himself compelled to 
differ from Her Majesty’s Government. 


{Maron 4, 1881} 
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Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY : 
My Lords, I rise to support the Govern- 
ment in their resolution to redeem their 
pledges to restore the independence of 
Afghanistan ; and not only theirs, but 
the pledges of the late Government and 
of the late Viceroy, who proclaimed that 
we were making war on Shere Ali, and 
not upon the Afghans. I rejoice that 
the despatch of Lord Hartington, of 
November last, has taken such high 
moral ground, and has put in so pro- 
minent a place the question of our duty 
to restore the independence of Afghan- 
istan, and for that consideration only I 
should give my vote to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers; but I hope to show that they 
are right on grounds of expediency also. 
A considerable part of the speech of the 
noble Earl who moved the Resolution 
seemed to be an indictment of the noble 
Marquess who was Secretary of State in 
1878. For the noble Earl imagined the 
case of our Frontier officers in corre- 
spondence with the Khans of Khiva and 
Bokhara, and said that the noble Earl, 
now the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, would have promptly and pro- 
perly complied with the Russian demand 
to cease such letters. If so, why did 
not the noble Marquess prefer a com- 
plaint to Russia; and why did not the 
late Government obtain, and remain: 
satisfied with, the explanations of Russia, 
who was the real offender, instead of 
invading Afghanistan? The noble Earl, 
after mentioning what Russia could offer 
to the Ameer of Cabul as a bribe, said 
that we could offer him nothing. That 
is hardly the case. Has the noble Earl 
forgotten the Pathans, a numerous and 
most valuable part of the population of 
Hindustan? They are the children of 
Afghans, who, in the time of the Moguls, 
were encouraged to come to India, and 
ought now to be similarly encouraged. 
India should be to Afghanistan what 
England was to Scotland after the ac- 
cession of James I., or what France was 
to Alsace. The noble Marquess said a 
good deal about the constant increase of 
danger from Russia, and the rapid ad- 
vance of that Power. What is much 
more remarkable is the rapid and sudden 
change of mind of the noble Marquess, 
from the time when he spoke of maps 
on a small scale. What confidence can 
the noble Marquess ask your Lordships 
to have in his opinions, when he has 
changed from the extreme of confidence 
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in Russia to the extreme of distrust; 
when he has only now become alive to 
the manner in which Russia invaded 
Turkey by means of Servia; when he 
succumbed to the wiles of General Igna- 
tieff, and, again, to those of Count Schou- 
valoff; and whilst the discrepancy be- 
tween his secret Agreement of June 19 
and his Circular of April 9 is still un- 
explained? The noble Marquess says 
we cannot make war with Russia all 
over the world, since we cannot touch 
Cronstadt or make war in the Black Sea, 
except in alliance with Turkey; and 
scoffs at Her Majesty’s Ministers be- 
cause they cannot form such an alliance, 
as though the noble Marquess had not 
done as much as Mr. Gladstone to de- 
stroy Turkish confidence in England; 
and when he says that we cannot touch 
Russia in the Baltic, he forgets that the 
re-constitution of Poland and the resto- 
ration to Germany of the German Baltic 
Provinces are still unsettled questions. 
If we come to expediency, great stress 
has been laid upon the Russian Corre- 
spondence captured at Cabul. I do not 
attach any importance to it; it tells no- 
thing which was not known before of 
the Russian designs. Nobody acquainted 
with Russian history expected good faith 
from Russia, and nobody would be dis- 
appointed. In this case there is not so 
much duplicity ; and I must admire the 
tenacity and energy of the Russians, 
and regret that there is not the same 
energy and thoroughness on the side of 
my country. For what does the noble 
Earl the late Viceroy say of war with 
Russia in Central Asia in paragraph 46 
of his Minute ?— 

“The more closely I contemplate such a ca- 
tastrophe, the greater is the repugnance with 
which I regard it—a repugnance amounting 
almost to horror. In such a war we should 
doubtless be successful, for we can meet Russia 
with far superior forces on the Oxus. But it is 
the consequences of success that we have to 
consider. We should probably stir up a Ma- 
homedan rising throughout the Khanates, and 
we can realize the horrors of such a rising if we 
picture to ourselves another Indian mutiny.” 
Why does the noble Earl show this tender 
solicitude forthe Russians, when he is con- 
templating an invasion of India by them? 
He also says, in the same paragraph— 

“ A British statesman, remembering the Ame- 
rican War, and the lasting effect which a few 
hostile cruisers have had on America’s com- 
mercial prosperity, may well hesitate before 
exposing British commerce to the same risks.”’ 
—[ Afghanistan, (1881). No. 2. p. 12.] 
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So that, with all our ships and supposed 
maritime superiority, we are to shrink 
from a contest with Russia, even on our 
own element. It is true that we have 
tied up our right hand by the Declara- 
tion of Paris; and what more conclusive 
testimony could be brought forward 
against the abolition of privateering and 
the right of search than this confession 
of fear by the noble Earl of the results 
of a war with Russia? The noble Earl 
objected that the publication of his 
Minute was not a patriotic act, because 
it was a confidential statement of our 
means of attack and defence. It reveals, 
however, nothing to the Russians that 
they did not know perfectly well before, 
except, perhaps, the desponding view 
taken by the noble Earl of the results of 
a war with Russia. General Skobeleff, 
when in Roumelia, revealed much more 
of the hostile designs of Russia against 
our rule in India than anything con- 
tained in these Papers, and his conver- 
sation was published at the time by an 
English newspaper. I have much more 
to say; but, as 1 see your Lordships are 
anxious to go to a division, I will not 
detain the House longer. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, the question really before your 
Lordships is whether it is or is not wise 
to evacuate Candahar; and I shall en- 
deavour to confine my observations 
strictly to that subject, or, at least, with 
one exception of a slight character. I 
see no use in reviewing again the his- 
tory of the Afghan War, or of the pro- 
ceedings which preceded it. Your Lord- 
ships, having been appealed to on that 
subject, have given your opinion in 
great numbers and after long and full 
discussion. It would, therefore, in my 
opinion, be unnecessary for me now to 
enter upon a consideration of that matter 
in detail. There are one or two salient 
facts to guide us in coming to a correct 
conclusion, and which I now allude to 
from the tone which the debate has taken. 
It is on record that the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan appealed for succour some 
years ago to the Viceroy of the Queen 
in India, who is now First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Viceroy thought it 
his duty to reject the overtures made to 
him. It also stands upon record that 
this rejection was the origin of all the 
misunderstandings and misfortunes which 
have since occurred. It also stands upon 
record that about three years after- 
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wards, panic-stricken, I suppose, by the 
rumour that the Russians were ap- 
proaching Merv, the then Viceroy de- 
cided on the plan which, in his opinion, 
should be then adopted to meet the 
difficulties and dangers of the case ; and 
he proposed an offensive and defen- 
sive Treaty with Afghanistan, and the 
establishment of a resident British Mi- 
nister at Herat. These are great salient 
truths ; and I am quite surprisd, remem- 
bering these historical facts, at the tone 
which the noble Earl the First Lord of 
the Admiralty took with reference to my 
noble Friend the late Viceroy of India. 
One would suppose that the noble Earl 
was not only a pupil of the peace-at- 
any-price school, but that he was also 
graduating for higher honours in the 
more refined school which would wage 
war and at the same time negotiate 
peace—and negotiate with all the more 
readiness if our arms had been de- 
feated. I was much disappointed, my 
Lords, at the reply the noble Duke 
the Lord Privy Seal made to my noble 
Friend near me (Viscount Cranbrook). 
I had listened, as a very full House had 
listened, with pleasure to that speech ; 
and a speech more exhaustive, more 
animated, more completely touching 
every point of the subject, I have rarely 
heard. Well, I knew that my noble 
Friend was to be followed by one 
whose ability was equal to any emer- 
gency—one who is an ornament of this 
House, and invariably delights the 
audience which he addresses. Well, 
my Lords, what did we hear? Was 
there any answer to the speech of my 
noble Friend? On the contrary, we 
had a series of biographies of Indian 
worthies, and when the list closed it 
was, as usual, flung at the head of my 
noble Friend the late Viceroy. Under 
these circumstances, I think we have had 
enough of recurrence to the past, and 
that we may confine our consideration to 
the point before us. My Lords, there is, 
however, one point only, before I touch 
upon the question of Candahar, on which 
I would like to make one or two re- 
marks, and that is about our relations 
with Russia, which have formed so im- 
portant a portion of our discussion to- 
night, as on previous occasions. Now, 
my Lords, when my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) and myself were 
commissioned to proceed as Plenipoten- 
tiaries to Berlin nearly three years ago, 
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our instructions were to achieve, if pos- 
sible, two great objects. One, of course, 
to secure and guard the interests of our 
own country, and the other to combine 
with the other Powers, if possible, for 
some unity of feeling which might 
secure, if not the perpetual, at least the 
lasting peace of Europe. Well, my 
Lords, it was obvious that it was quite 
impossible to arrive at any understand- 
ing which would give a fair probability 
ofa lasting European peace if there was 
not sympathy on the part of Russia, and 
the time seemed to have arrived, a Con- 
gress being called upon to settle the 
affairs of Europe, to make some effort to 
come, if possible, to some direct under- 
standing with Russia which might tend 
to the beneficial result, we had in view. 
I must say that before we could take any 
such steps we were anticipated by the 
illustrious Chancellor of that Empire, 
who expressed a desire on the part of 
Russia that some attempt should be made 
to put an end to that chronic misunder- 
standing which seemed always to be 
recurring between the two countries of 
Great Britain and Russia. I do not, my 
Lords, mean to say that there was at 
any time an intention of an Alliance, or a 
Treaty, or a Convention; but what we 
all seemed to desire was that, if possible, 
instead of hostile distrust, there should 
be, at least, some approximation to con- 
fidence, and that jolie any occurrences 
of a controversial character took place 
in those parts of the world where the 
interests of Russia and England clashed, 
there should be, at least, a friendly ané 
candid communication of views between 
the two Powers, which might remove 
causes which were not at all adequate 
reasons for misunderstanding. Well, 
my Lords, when we returned to Eng- 
land, I took the earliest opportunity of 
declaring in this House that, with regard 
to those circumstances which had oc- 
curred in Central Asia, the unconcealed 
object of which, on the part of Russia, 
was to embarrass and disturb English 
interests in that part of the world, that, 
so far as those preparations had been 
made by Russia in the belief that war 
was immediately pending between the 
two countries, we held that we had no 
cause to complain, and that we were 
willing to forget, and wished to forget, 
all that had occurred in that respect. 
And, in consequence, a formal com- 
munication of our views, which I do 
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not doubt will be found in the annals of 
the Foreign Office, was made on the 
subject ; and we received, as I stated at 
the time, an answer from St. Petersburg 
of the most satisfactory kind—in fact, 
expressing all those views and sentiments 
which Prince Gortschakoff, the Chancel- 
lor of the Empire, had expressed to us 
at Berlin. Your Lordships are aware 
that within a short time there has been 
laid upon your Table a Correspondence 
which has been described as a sinister 
Correspondence, and which has for so 
long a time been the subject of interest, 
I would say of suppressed interest, in 
many political circles. Your Lordships 
may remark that at the end of that Cor- 
respondence the present Russian Ambas- 
sador alludes in a summary to a despatch 
of Count Schouvaloff, in which there is 
a long quotation or summary of what I 
had expressed to Count Schouvaloff in a 
conversation. I am sure, my Lords, 
that nobody who took up those Papers 
but would believe that it was an account 
of the Russian Ambassador’s interview 
with me, after the discovery of the Cabul 
Correspondence, entirely condoning on 
my part the past, and approving every- 
thing that Russia had done. Other- 
wise they could see no reason for the 
publication of that despatch. But, my 
Lords, if you look at the date of the 
despatch, you will find that it was 
in November, 1878; whereas the de- 
spatches between the Russian autho- 
rities and the Ameer, which were dis- 
covered after the second capture of 
Cabul, were not obtained by the British 
Government until exactly a year after. 
wards—namely, October or November, 
1879. And therefore it does appear to 
me most extraordinary that while the 
despatch of Count Schouvaloff, giving 
an account of his interview with me, 
condoning the conduct of the Russian 
Government under certain conditions 
and circumstances which are almost 
verbatim what I did express in this House 
about a month previously—that any- 
one could think there was any connec- 
tion between those despatches so found 
a year afterwards at Cabul and that con- 
versation. Your Lordships may also 
remark that in this curious publication 
there is, in inverted commas, what pur- 
ports to be an announcement on my part 
that in my opinion the Government of 
India had forced our hands upon the 
subject of war, and had occasioned a 
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declaration of war not only before it 
was necessary, but when it was, per- 
haps, altogether unnecessary. The case 
was exactly the opposite of that. In- 
stead of Her Majesty’s Government 
complaining of being forced by the Go- 
vernment of India to make war, it so 
happened that the Government of India 
was most anxious to avoid war. We were 
sometimes appealed to by the Govern- 
ment of India to know what was our de- 
cision, as it fell upon them to make pre- 
parations for war, if war were decided 
upon; and it was of the greatest im- 
portance that the season of military 
operations should not be lost. But the 
Government of India was as anxious as 
the English Government to avoid war; 
and when the affair came very near, the 
Government of India pledged itself volun- 
tarily to undertake no military operation 
without our sanction and advice. Her 
Majesty’s Government, as your Lord- 
ships may well remember, for it is in 
the Papers on the Table of the House, 
were anxious to give Shere Ali a /ocus 
penitentia, and instructed the Govern- 
ment of India to concede to him a period 
of three weeks again to consider what he 
would do. We had to calculate every 
day, and consider the exact time that 
would not interfere with military opera- 
tions if they became necessary. My 
Lords, I am quite certain that Count 
Schouvaloff was utterly incapable of 
intentionally misrepresenting anything 
I expressed to him. He was well 
known to every Member of this House, 
a great ornament of society, a most 
honourable man, and I am sure in- 
capable of any miserable mancuvres 
of the kind; and therefore, when I an- 
nounced that there was no foundation 
for that reported declaration of mine, I 
suggested that it must have been a 
misapprehension. I understand that it 
was a misapprehension, and that it re- 
ferred, not to our hand being forced by 
the Government of India to go to war— 
that was absolutely absurd—but to the 
Mission which two months before had 
been sent by the Indian Government, 
but not with the sanction of the English 
Government. Your Lordships are well 
aware of the failure of that expedition ; 
but the expedition was not an operation 
of war; it was a mission of peace, and 
the Indian Government sent, as its head, 
an individual who was the personal 
friend of Shere Ali, and who they be- 
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lieved would have succeeded in accom- 
plishing their great object. I have taken 
the liberty of making these remarks, 
because I considered it was absolutely 
necessary that I should recall your 
Lordships’ attention to the fact that the 
alleged conversation with Count Schou- 


valoff appended to the Papers discovered | 


at Cabul took place, in fact, one year 
before they were discovered ; and, further, 
that the expressions which excited my 
pain and surprise really referred to other 
circumstances, and the matter, therefore, 
requires no further comment. I will now 
ask your Lordships to consider this ques- 
tion of Afghanistan. I ought, perhaps, 


to notice a remark that has been made— | 


{Marcu 4, 1881} 
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| Who could have supposed that our suc- 
| cessors, with the Cabul Papers, not pub- 
lished, but in their possession to guide 
them, should have announced in the 
manner they did that the whole of our 
policy in Afghanistan would be repu- 
diated ? Our whole policy in Afghanistan 
was described as a monstrous romance, 
as if there had been no occasion for a 
single incident that occurred. Our recol- 
lection of the previous connection of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (the Earl of 
Northbrook) with the Ameer seemed to 
be entirely effaced from the memory of 
the nation. And, therefore, when my 
noble Friend the late Viceroy found 
that the only reward for his public 





Why, when these despatches were dis- | labours was public calumny, when he 
covered at Cabul, were they not pub- | found himself held up in so false and 
lished by the late Government? Now, | distorted a form to his country, it is not 
I should have thought that the reply to | surprising that, as a Member of this 
such an inquiry was an obvious one. | House, he should have taken an oppor- 
Certainly it would not have been in/ tunity of calling your Lordships’ atten- 





harmony with good feeling between the | 


English Plenipotentiaries and Prince 
Gortschakoff, if we took, at the earliest 
opportunity, a step which would not have 
tended to the cultivation of that friendly 
sentiment between the two countries, 
which was our object. It was our opinion 
that the publication of these despatches 
would cause considerable irritation both 
in England and in Russia, and that for 
the public welfare they ought not to 
be published. Weare asked—‘‘ Why 
do you assent to their publication now ?” 
Well, I am not the person who has 
assented to their publication now—it is 
the Minister. But Iam notall surprised 
at their appearance. I always took it 
for granted, after the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings which occurred with regard to 
Afghanistan during the General Election, 
that sooner or later there must have been 
a discussion on the subject. It was when 
in the frenzy of the hustings the country 
was enlightened on the causes of the war 
in Afghanistan, when it was denounced 
as one which had only been conceived 
and occasioned by the late Ministry un- 
necessarily, and to the great damage of 
the country—it was not until these ex- 
pressions were used, and when we found, 
on the change of Government, they were 
going to be acted upon, that it became 
necessary to consider whether some steps 
should not be taken on our part to en- 
lighten the country generally upon this 
question of Afghan politics. Why, you 
know, my Lords, what has occurred. 


tion to the subject of these despatches. 
Now, I will refer to the real subject 
before us, and I would ask the Lord 
Privy Seal why he did not answer the 
two most important questions asked in 
this debate—they were asked by the 
noble Viscount near me. The first 
is, What do the Government mean to 
do with Candahar when they evacuate 
it in a month hence? The next question 
is, Why are we not favoured with the 
opinion of Lord Ripon and his Coun- 
cillors? These are two questions which 
we have certainly a right to have 
answered, and I hope they will be 
answered before the vote is called. My 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby), who 
made an animated speech—and I do 
not know there is anything that would 
excite enthusiasm in him except the 
contemplated surrender of some national 
territory—made a distinct point on this 
head. He asked why we made such 
a great point of retaining Candahar 
at present, when we were willing, 
when we made the Treaty of Ganda- 
mak, to restore it to the Native Prince ? 
Well, I should have thought—although 
my noble Friend dwelt upon the point 
as if it were quite incapable of an 
answer—that the answer was obvious. 
| When we negotiated the Treaty of Gan- 
'damak our policy was, if possible, to 
create a powerful and an independent 
| Afghanistan; and if that were our 
| policy, which unquestionably it was, 
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any way to retain Candahar under these 
circumstances must baffle and defeat that 
policy. And what is that policy, let me 
ask? Why, my Lords, it is the old 
policy with regard to the relations be- 
tween this country and India and Af- 
ghanistan, which has been approved by 
all public men. I say all public men. 
I believe that Lord Lawrence, who is 
always to be spoken of with great re- 
spect, although the Lord Privy Seal says 
we systematically insulted him, was as 
decided as anyone on the old and 
accepted policy of this country about 
Afghanistan. It was that there should 
be fostered an English interest in Af- 
ghanistan, and that a Russian one should 
not for a moment be tolerated. That is 
the policy we pursued. What is the 
policy you are going to adopt? Where 
will English interests be when you have 
evacuated Afghanistan? What will be 
the state of Afghanistan? Without ex- 
aggeration, it will be a state of anarchy. 
We have always announced, as a reason 
for interfering in Afghanistan, that we 
cannot tolerate a state of anarchy on our 
Frontiers. Is not that an argument as 
good for Russia asfor us? Will not the 
Russians say—‘‘ Afghanistan isin a state 
of anarchy, and we cannot go on civiliz- 
ing Turkestan when Afghanistan is in a 
state of anarchy?’’ Therefore, you are 
furnishing Russia with an occasion for 
advancing. When I speak of this policy 
of Russia, I do not speak of it in a 
hostile spirit. Russia has a right to its 
policy as well as England. Russia has 
as good a right to create an Empire in 
Tartary as we have inIndia. She must 
take the consequences if the creation of 
her Empire endangers our power. I see 
nothing in that feeling on the part of 
England which should occasion any want 
of friendliness between this country and 
Russia. We must guard against what 
may be looked upon as the inevitable 
designs of a great Power. Lord Palmer- 
ston, in one of the most considerable mea- 
sures of his life—the fortification of the 
Channel—a much more expensive one 
than even the retention of Candahar, 
according to the estimate given by Sir 
Henry Norman—when Lord Palmerston 
proposed to fortify the Channel, was that 
looked upon as a symbol of hostility to 
the French people? We all know that 
Lord Palmerston was a Minister who, in 
all matters relating to foreign affairs, 
took the course which he believed 
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to be most advisable for the interests 
ofthe country. Yet everyone knows that 
he was, in feeling, very friendly to the 
French Alliance; and yet that was an 
operation immediately directed against 
France for the purpose of putting an 
end to the continual fluctuations of 
bluster and fear which such a situa- 
tion as England was in at that time 
must necessarily entail. Icome now for 
one moment to the question of finance. 
Iam not going all over the Estimates. 
I am only surprised, considering the 
Estimates that have been produced, that 
anyone has had the courage to bring 
them under our notice. I should have 
thought that the Government, with their 
minds intent on this great question, 
could have obtained from the authorities 
of India some business-like document to 
put before us. I shall not enter into a 
discussion as to whether Sir Henry 
Norman’s hurry-scurry estimate is the 
best or the worst. I shall take it for 
granted that whoever has the responsi- 
bility of dealing with this matter will 
take care to have due information 
before he acts. But I will remind your 
Lordships of this one fact—that every- 
thing thathas been alleged respecting the 
retention of Candahar, and the conse- 
quent expenses of thus retaining it, was 
said about the Punjaub when you took it. 
We heard, when the retention of the 
Punjaub was proposed, that it was im- 
possible to raise any respectable revenue 
there; that the country was bare; that 
the population, compared with India, 
was sparse; and that it was quite im- 
possible that the expenditure of our 
government could be repaid. All these 
arguments were urged against annexa- 
tion of any kind. But, eventually, you 
found a very prosperous country in the 
Punjaub and Scinde, which proved a 
source of wealth and strength to India. 
I will not believe, without much better 
proof, that the retaining Candahar—the 
capital of an extremely fertile district— 
will entail upom you a result less satis- 
factory than the result of the retention 
of the Punjaub and Scinde. The primd 
Jacte evidence is, I think, in favour of a 
rich district paying its expenses, and, 
in time, probably paying more than its 
expenses. There is another point con- 
nected with Candahar of which much 
has been made in this debate and on 
other occasions. It is said that we are 
debarred from annexing or retaining 
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Candahar by our public declarations 
and agreements, and in the front of 
these is always placed the celebrated 
Proclamation of the Queen when she 
accepted the Sovereignty of India. Now, 
my Lords, I can speak with some con- 
fidence upon that subject, for, to a certain 
extent, I am responsible for that Procla- 
mation. It never entered into my head 
that there was anything in that Procla- 
mation which should prevent the Queen, 
if she went to war with a foreign Power, 
making such terms on the conclusion of 
peace as she might think fit, and avail- 
ing herself of her power to take any 
Provinces by right of conquest. The 
Proclamation is essentially a domestic 
Proclamation addressed to the Princes of 
India,’and the obligation of that Procla- 
mation has been most rigidly observed. 
There is no instance in which Her 
Majesty has been counselled to deviate 
from it; and I must repudiate the 
attempt to treat the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion on her assumption of the full 
Sovereignty of India as a bar to the 
retention of Candahar if the Government 
should deem that retention wise and 
prudent. As to the petty observation 
that the Commanding Officersannounced 
to the people that they were making 
war against Princes only and not upon 
subjects, it may be easily disposed of. 
Such an announcement is not peculiafly 
an Oriental custom. In all the wars 
that have taken place of late—certainly 
in some of them—similar assurances 
have been given by the invading Power ; 
but it has not prevented rich countries 
losing their capitals, andancient Empires 
being dislocated. It has generally been 
found that you can drive a coach and six 
through declarations of that kind, and 
the fact that the people whom you have 
subdued have not attempted to drive 
you back would be a sufficient reason 
for treating them less as enemies when 
peace has been arranged. I have now, 
my Lords, attempted to touch upon 
the principal points in this question of 
the retention of Candahar. I have not 
heard an answer to the speeches of 
my noble Friend who introduced this 
subject to your notice, of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
and of the noble Viscount who ad- 
dressed your Lordships first this even- 
ing. We may, I trust, have an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining that information. 
There are many authorities, both in 
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oratory and statesmanship, who have 
not yet addressed the House, and we 
may receive the information we desire. 
It will not be unreasonable, therefore, 
if I repeat a few points on which we 
may lay particular stress. We want to 
know why we are not favoured ‘with the 
views of Lord Ripon and his Council, 
and what scheme the Government have 
in view if they evacuate Candahar in the 
short space of time announced—namely, 
in less than a month. On this subject 
I have not taken any exaggerated view, 
though I wish myself that Candahar 
should be retained. Noble Lords opposite 
cheered the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Dunraven) who addressed us from those 
Benches with so much power, and who 
seemed to admit that he would be satis- 
fied if Candahar were to be retained for 
a certain period of time. Well, that is 
not a subject we are called upon to 
discuss; but there is nothing unusual 
in retaining possession of a considerable 
town or province until the country, after 
great disquietude, war, and revolution, 
has subsided into comparative tran- 
quillity. That is not an Oriental prac- 
tice. It has been practised in some 
of the greatest countries in Europe. 
There have been such things as mili- 
tary occupations before the present 
time. If the Government had come 
forward and announced that they in- 
tended to give up almost everything that 
we had obtained, but that in the present 
state of Afghanistan they did not see 
their way to leave Candahar, though 
they did not think fit to appropriate it 
absolutely, I should still have regretted 
their not annexing Candahar, but I 
should have felt that they were making 
a reasonable and statesmanlike sug- 
gestion, which should be received with 
attention. Such a course would have 
received the respectful consideration of 
this House. But when we have been 
told, without the slightest preparation, 
that events are about to take place that 
may exercise a most injurious influence 
on our Indian Empire and the general 
welfare of our interests, I think the time 
has come when it befits the House of 
Lords to express its opinion upon the 
subject: I myself believe that even 
if we abandoned Candahar we should 
still be able to retain our Indian Empire. 
I do not think that is absolutely essen- 
tial to us. There are some very impor- 
tant places which are called the keys of 
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India. There is Herat, and there is Merv. | Earl of Derby) on this subject are essen- 


I do not know whether Merv has yet 
been taken by the Russians. I see in the 
newspapers it is taken. Perhaps the 
First Lord of the Admiralty will be able 
to inform us. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: It is 
not a seaport. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: No; 


it is not a seaport; but in these days | 
in Central Asia railways connect places | 


with seaports. Still, there is Merv; then 
there is Herat, Ghazni, Balkh, and 
Candahar. My opinion is that, though 
such places may not be absolutely essen- 
tial to us, yet that I should regret to 
see them in possession of any great 
military Power—I should look upon such 
an event with regret, and perhaps with 
some degree of apprehension; but even 
if the great military Power were there 
I trust we might still be able to maintain 
our Empire. My Lords, the key of India 
is not Merv, or Herat, or Candahar. The 
key of Indiais London. The majesty of 
sovereignty, the spirit and vigour of 
your Parliaments, the inexhaustible re- 
sources of a free, an ingenious, and a 
determined people—these are the keys 
of India. But, my Lords, a wise states- 
man would be chary in drawing upon 
what I may call the arterial sources of 
his power. He would seek to sustain 
his Empire by resources prompt and 
ready at hand. You have observed that 
system in this country for the last 100 
years. You have skilfully acquired many 
of the strong places of the world. You 
have established a chain of fortifications 
which has connected the Metropolis with 
its most distant dependencies, and when 
you have had to consider your boun- 
daries by the valour of your soldiers and 
the skill of your engineers, you have 
generally managed to obtain a precise 
and scientific Frontier. Well, my Lords, 
I hope we shall pursue the same policy. 
If we pursue the same policy, Candahar 
is eminently one of those places which 
would contribute to the maintenance of 
our Empire. It is advisable to retain it 
on economical grounds. As my noble 
Friend said in his speech, would it be 
a becoming course for us now to with- 
draw, when the fact that the power 
of England can be felt promptly and on 
the spot is the best security for peace, 
and therefore the best guarantee of 
economy. I think the views taken by my 
noble Friend below the Gangway (the 
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tially erroneous views, and in no point 
more erroneous than in decrying the 
duty which the House of Lords may 
occasionally fulfil to express its opinion 
upon questions of this magnitude. [ 
have no wish in any way to take an 
exaggerated view of the feeling of the 
country on the question of Candahar. 
I believe it to be a real, deep, and 
increasing feeling. I believe that every 
day the subject is more considered the 
opinion will become more matured that 
our Ministers are taking a rash and 
precipitate step in that which they 
propose. If that be the case, then, 
when opinion is restless, when its abso- 
lute bias is ambiguous, what can be a 
more legitimate occasion than for the 
Peers of England to come forward 
and give to the country the result of 
their thought, their wisdom, and their 
experience, and give it, as I hope they 
will to-night, for the maintenance of the 
Empire of India ? 

Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, there 
was one portion, and only one, of the 
noble Earl’s speech with which I agree, 
and that is the one in which he disagrees 
with my noble Friend below the Gang- 
way; and I can say that was the only 
part of the remarkable speech of my 
noble Friend which he made last night 
in which I am not able to concur. I do 
not in the slightest degree complain of 
this subject having been brought before 
your Lordships for consideration. I re- 
member a noble Lord who was a great 
authority in the construction of Votes of 
Censure. He used to say—‘‘ You cannot 
make them too mild. The mildness does 
not signify, and you catch all the mild 
votes.”’ . I think that story applies to 
the noble Earl opposite. I cannot con- 
ceive a milder Vote of Censure than 
that—as was pointed out yesterday by 
my noble Friend—which has been pro- 
posed by the noble Earl. I think, as I 
shall point out later, that I can find one 
reason why the noble Earl made it so 
mild. There is, however, one pecu- 
liarity I would point out. When he 
brought this Motion forward, he said 
there was not sufficient information 
before the House, and that at a time 
when he did not know what information 
was going to be supplied to your Lord- 
ships. The course of this debate has 
been somewhat singular. It appears to 
have been one very instructive and very 
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interesting ; but I cannot help remark- 
ing that, although some of our inde- 
pendent Friends on this side of the 
House have spoken some in favour and 
some against us, and have uttered the 
very friendly criticisms which they very 
often bestow on the Government behind 
whose Benches they sit, and although 
noble Lords opposite have come down in 
such enormous numbers to vote, while 
we have had magnificent speeches from 
three ex-Secretaries of State and from the 
late Prime Minister to-night, there has 
not been one single independent Con- 
servative Peer who has said one word 
on the subject, and yesterday there were 
only two, one of them the only military 
authority in this House, who spoke 
against the Motion. Now, the other 
day, in anticipation of this debate, the 
noble Earl the late Prime Minister said 
that we were to free this debate from 
old stories that were already settled ; 
and in that sentiment I entirly and cor- 
dially agree. But when the noble Earl 
brought forward this Motion I am not 
sure that an hour or an hour and a-half 
of his speech was not entirely occupied 
with those old stories which his Chief 
wished wholly to dismiss. Another pecu- 
liarity of this debate, which I regret 
very much, was that a noble Lord, not- 
withstanding our request, should have 
insisted on getting up to close the debate, 
although several Peers were desirous of 
speaking, one of them being the late 
Under Secretary of State for India in 
the present Government. I think, my 
Lords, we have a right to speak, even 
although we may be opposed by an 
enormous majority of votes. Those who 
have spoken in favour of the Motion 
have had one advantage over us, which 
is that, while in arguing against this 
Motion we were obliged to bring for- 
ward what reasons we could find, noble 
Lords opposite have had this resouree— 
that if it was not convenient to reply to 
some of the arguments which have been 
made, or if any arguments failed them, 
they could fall back on abuse of Russia. 
And this abuse comes with peculiar 
flavour when it is addressed by two ex- 
Seretaries of State, one of them the late 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and perfectly certain to occupy some of 
the highest Offices in the Government of 
the country. Having said that, I must 
state how marked was the difference 
presented by the late Prime Minister’s 
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speech. It appears to me that he spoke 
with his great experience, and with 
much more political tact, and that there 
was not one word in his speech which 
betrayed unfriendly feeling towards the 
Russian Government, or one which was 
likely to excite the feelings of this 
country to re-act again in Russia by 
rousing feelings which it is certainly our 
interest to soothe and not to inflame. 
The noble Marquess opposite could not 
contain his dissatisfaction at the state- 
ment made by the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Enfield) that our relations were 
friendly with Russia. Now, I must say 
that during the last year, seeing as I 
have done the plans that were contem- 
plated by Russia on the one side and by 
this country on the other, as possibly 
carrying out the greatest possible injury 
to each of those countries without con- 
ferring the slightest advantage on either 
of them, I feel great satisfaction not 
that we have any special alliance, be- 
cause we have none, not that we have 
any secret understanding with Russia, 
because we are absolutely without one, 
but that we are on that friendly footing 
with Russia which I desire to be upon 
with every country in the world. The 
noble Earl spoke in regard to Russia, 
and to the circumstances connected with 
the despatches that were found at Cabul, 
and he gave an explanation which I 
was very glad to hear of a sort of con- 
troversy that had arisen as to a con- 
versation between himself and Count 
Shouvaloff. I need not say that, if 
there was any difference between a 
Russian statesman, however distin- 
guished, and one in the position of the 
noble Earl, I am sure that your Lord- 
ships would be inclined to believe your 
countryman as to the accuracy of the 
statement. At the same time, it is satis- 
factory to find that by the explanation 
given by the noble Karl to-day there 
seems to have been no difference what- 
ever between him and the Russian 
Ambassador, and that the only differ- 
ence was that it was not with regard 
to the war, which Count Schouvaloff did 
not say, but with regard to the Mis- 
sion of Sir Neville Chamberlain—the 
origin of the whole mischief—that the 
Home Government appeared to have en- 
tirely disapproved. There is one question 
with regard to these letters on which I 
must say a word. It is not my place to 
make any defence of or charge against 
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the Russian Government. It is an affair 
of the late Government. Icould never 
quite understand the course which they 
took—namely, that of utterly refusing 
either to let the Russian Government 
know anything about these Papers, or 
to let the English public do so; and 
then, when we came into Office, thinking 
it desirable that they should be pro- 
duced. Ido not understand the distinc- 
tion as far as the public advantage is 
concerned. But I have nothing to say 
about these Papers. Many noble Lords 
who have spoken seem to think that we 
are absolutely the slaves of any. assur- 
ance that Russia might give. Now, I am 
always ready to believe when an assur- 
ance is given to me that it is intended 
with perfect sincerity at the time; but 
I certainly should not think of shaping 
my future policy on the basis of the cer- 
tainty that that assurance would always 
be maintained, and would never yield 
either to circumstances or to persons. 
So that the real question remains, with 
the possibility of Russia at some future 
time—I own that I think at a very dis- 
tant time—trying to invade India, or 
even intriguing in Afghanistan or else- 
where, what is the best way of meeting 
such an attack if made? ‘There is one 
question which we have asked three 
times, and to which we have never had 
an answer; and I will venture to repeat 
ita fourth time. It was asked by the 
noble Duke behind me of the noble Earl 
the late Viceroy of India, What was the 
foundation of the assurance that the 
Viceroy sent to the Ameer that Russia 
was quite ready to share with England 
in the destruction of Afghanistan ? Now, 
it is quite impossible that the noble Ear] 
should have made that statement without 
having a perfectly solid and authentic 
foundation for it. We are really in- 
terested in knowing, whether publicly 
or secretly, what was the character of 
the negotiation between the noble Earl 
and the noble Marquess with regard to 
Afghanistan ; and I must say this—that 
I think that I have a right to complain, 
as I think that any Conservative suc- 
cessor to the Foreign Office would have 
a right to complain, that such an im- 
portant negotiation should have gone on 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Russian Government, and that in 
two important Offices—the India Office 
and the Foreign Office—there should not 
be the slightest record on the subject. 
Now, my Lords, I go to the question 
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whether it is desirable to retain Canda- 


jharornot. There is one point which has 


been introduced, which I should not have 
originated—namely, that of morality. 
After what has fallen from the noble 
Lord, I do wish to enter a small protest 
on the question. I protest against such 
language being used, and suggest, in the 
same way as International Law is based 
on certain principles, which are also the 
foundation of municipal law, I have no 
doubt that the ruling principle of the 
intercourse of nations ought to be based 
on the same general principles as the 
intercourse between individuals. I do 
protest against morality being called 
sentiment, because that is an argument 
that might apply to the person who 
objects to the man who is picking 
my pocket. The next question is the 
military question. I am absolutely 
without self-confidence on military mat- 
ters. I have not the ability which 
enables the noble Earl the late Viceroy 
of India to write pages on strategical 
considerations. I own if I were to go 
upon my own unaided opinion I should 
say it would not be a good military move 
to take an isolated fortress, in a moun- 
tain country, 400 miles from your own 








Frontier, with the road to it going 
through deserts, mountains, and defiles, 
presenting all the difficulties of forage, 
fuel, and water. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: It 
was proposed to make a railway. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Mar- 
quess says a railway is about to be made; 
but I am not so perfectly certain of that. 
The expense of making a railway and the 
fortifications required to defend it is enor- 
mous. I know the noble Marquess does 
not care about that. I come to the ques- 
tion of military authority. On reading 
these military Memoranda, I find that 
they are not in the least confined to 
military considerations. JI found in 
General Merewether’s Memorandum, for 
instance, that there is a certain number 
of lines with regard to military considera- 
tions, that there is double that number 
with regard to political considerations, 
and four times that amount with regard 
to trade. I do not know whether the 
illustrious Duke on the Cross Benches 
would allow me to allude to his Me- 
morandum. We all know the illus- 
trious Duke’s ability and his know- 
ledge; and though I am afraid I some- 
times differ from him, I can most 


honestly state that I am always glad to 
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seo his opinions on large or small subjects 
before 1 form an opinion. But what I 
do know is this—that the illustrious 
Duke has a remarkable knowledge of | 
everything connected with military mat- 
ters. I remember Sir George Lewis | 
telling me he was very ignorant when | 
he joined the War Office, and that there 
was nobody there, or in the Horse | 
Guards, who gave him such immediate | 
and accurate information on all details | 
as the illustrious Duke. I turned to the 
illustrious Duke’s Memorandum, and I 
found hardly anything about military 
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hardly understand the noble Lords who 
occupy the official Benches opposite 
take the matter up facetiously, as they 
must understand that at this moment it 
would not be for the advantage of 
the Public Service that we should 
make any more definite statement on 
the subject. As to the second ques- 
tion, I do not think that it requires 
an answer, because the noble Lord seems 
to know all about it, and stated himself 
that the Governor General of India 
did not approve of the evacuation of 
Candahar. 


considerations ; but there is a great deal| Viscounr CRANBROOK: I beg par- 
about political considerations, and, like|don. I asked the question of the noble 
General Merewether, his great argu-| Earl. I asked him to say what the Go- 
ment is that of trade. Well, I happened | vernor General of India’s opinion on the 
to be in the Board of Trade twice. I gave | subject was. 

some attention to economical subjects.| Harn GRANVILLE: I think that it 
Ihave been more or less a tradesman all | is not many hours ago since the noble 
my life; therefore, ex officio, I think I} Viscount assumed that the Governor 
have a right to have an opinion as well |General of India was opposed to the 
as the illustrious Duke. I cannot help | evacuation. Whether that was an as- 
thinking, when I find so much political | sumption or not, I can state that he is 
and trade padding put in by General | perfectly wrong; and I am not at all 
Officers, that they must have felt they|sure that he is right even about the 
required considerable assistance to fill | feelings of the rest of the Council, al- 
up the argument for the retention of|ways excepting Major Baring, whose 
Candahar. But what is the amount of! opinions are well known. Reference has 
this trade? In our last Return, the; been made to the Minute of Sir Donald 
whole trade going through Candahar | Stewart. It has been said that we have 
amounted in English money to £250,000. | not brought it forward. We have not 
The English portion of that amount was | brought it forward because we have not 
£134,000; and if you put a pretty fair | yet got it. But I have reason to know 
profit, say to the extent of 20 per cent, | that when your Lordships see that 
on it, the total profit would amount to} Minute, you will find that Sir Donald 
about £26,000. Why, my Lords, if that | Stewart has not changed his views at 
amount was quadrupled, or even a still | all with regard to the military position; 
greater amount produced, is it possible | that he does not think that the occupa- 
to imagine it would justify the expendi- | tion of Candahar will be a source of 
ture of so large a sum as would be un- | strength to us, but of weakness ; and that 
questionably necessary to keep it up?) his change of opinion is purely political, 
Well, now, with regard to the authori- | and is founded on the reason that having 
ties on the political question. The! once announced our intention of retain- 
noble Earl has requested me to answer | ing Candahar we ought not to retire 
two questions which were put by the! from it. That may be a perfectly legi- 
noble Viscount this evening—one was, | timate argument ; but it is not one which 
that I should tell your Lordships exactly | in the slightest degree affects the mili- 
what was proposed to be done in Canda- tary question. With regard to this poli- 
har if we evacuated it; and the other | tical question, I think that we are agreed 











was, what was the opinion of the Gover- | 
nor General and Council in India? With 
regard to the first, I have the satis- | 
faction of being able to inform the 
noble Marquess that the Secretary of 
State for India hopes, as his Colleagues | 
do, that he is making arrangements 
which will be satisfactory as regards 
the evacuation. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” and 
laughter.] That is his opinion; and I 


now that we are considering what would 
be the best way of meeting aggression by 
any foreign Power, and that we are not 
sitting down supinely waiting until we 
are attacked. I was glad to hear from 
the noble Marquess a perfect contradic- 
tion of what he had recently said about 
his apprehension of any actual invasion 
of India by Russia. It has been said 
that our opinion as to the evacuation of 
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Candahar should have been changed by 
the fact that the Russians, having sent 
their best General with a small but well- 
equipped army into Central Asia, have 
achieved a great victory over the nomad 
Turcomans. My Lords, this fear of 
Russia has not sprung up within the 
last few years. I dare say that many 
of your Lordships have read a Memoir 
of Lord Ellenborough, in which it is 
stated that that noble Lord, some 50 years 
ago, differing from the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Lord Hardinge, who re- 
garded the idea of a Russian invasion 
as a nightmare—the very expression 
that was adopted recently by the noble 
Marquess—said that the India Company 
were terrified with regard to Russia, that 
he was terrified also, and that it was his 
feeling that it would be his fate to meet 
the Russians near the Indus and to gain 
a great victory over them. That was said 
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greatest. Without sending an army, 
without spending £1,000, by the mere 
Mission of a General at an opportune 
moment they drained us of £20,000,000, 
and lost us all sorts of valuable lives, 
and they threw Afghanistan into a state 
which was absolutely contrary to that 
which our Government professed it to 
be their great object to maintain. The 
noble Lord gave us very re-assuring ac- 
counts of the financial value of retain- 
ing Candahar. The noble Earl the late 
Prime Minister talked of the helter- 
skelter estimate given by one of the 
most eminent members of the Indian 
Council—a man who has served in 
Afghanistan, and who for nearly 20 
years has been the actual War Mi- 
nister of that country. I think that 
that was rather a helter-skelter ob- 
servation on the part of the noble Earl. 
I have arrived at that age when, in 
taking estimates, I think it safer to take 
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50 years ago. Lord Ellenborough unfor- 
tunately died, as people do generally 
after a certain age, without that Rus- 
sian invasion having taken place, and it | 
is possible that no real invasion will | 
ever be attempted. But the noble Lord | 
said, with more truth, that Russia or | 
other foreign countries may try intrigues | 
and other sinister influences. How do | 
you intend to meet it? The other day 
you unfortunately sent one of your 
cleverest European Envoys, Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, to Cabul; but he was kept 
utterly in the dark, and he failed to get 
as much information as would have been 
got by your Indian Envoys, who were 
thrown over so unnecessarily. Let me 
ask, therefore, how is the occupation of 
Candahar to prevent secret intrigues 
going on at Cabul? I believe that one 
of the greatest evils, the principal evil 
of the unfortunate change of policy— 
because what has been done by noble 
Lords opposite in this matter has been 
to repudiate a policy of 40 years— 
adopted by the late Government, has 
been that it has absolutely manured 
the soil of Afghanistan for the purposes 
of foreign intrigues. I have before 
stated, with no want of respect for 
Russia, that I do not admit that Rus- 
sian statesmen and diplomatists are so 
eminently superior to those of all other 
countries in Europe. I do not often be- 
lieve in diplomatic successes—they are 
very often hollow and dangerous; but of 
all the diplomatic successes I ever heard 
of, that of Russia in Afghanistan is the 
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the highest ; and therefore I do not feel 
that the noble Lord’s estimate is, after 
all, so very re-assuring. None of your 
Lordships can imagine that this was the 
only instance of the kind. Do you 
imagine that our Estimates for fortifica- 
tions have never been exceeded ? When 
Lord Napier, with great skill and suc- 
cess, conducted the Abyssinian War, the 
late Government assured the country 
thatthe cost would not exceed £3,000,000; 
but, as matter of fact, the amount 
reached £9,000,000; and I now say, per- 
fectly without Party feeling, that Sir 
Henry Norman’s Estimates, which have 
been most carefully and moderately 
made, and set down at £1,400,000, will 
be found to reach, at least, £2,000,000, 
even if they do not exceed that amount ; 
and let it be understood that this is not 
a capital sum of which I am speaking, 
but a yearly payment as estimated by Sir 
Henry Norman, which, in my opinion, 
willbe exceeded by £500,000 or £600,000. 
Is it the custom, let me ask, in this coun- 
try, whenever military officers recom- 
mend that a thing should be done— 
which they do most conscientiously and 
loyally—for it to bedone? I remember 
the time when the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, thinking that Cherbourg was a 
standing menace to this country, recom- 
mended that a large harbour should be 
made in the Channel Island group, and 
that the islands themselves should be 
fortified. The result was that a very 
large sum of money was spent; but the 
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fortifications do not exist, the harbour is 
choked up, and I do not think any 
public spirit has been evoked in order 
to procure the completion of the fortifi- 
cations. I have a great notion that if 
you have £2,000,000 a-year to expend 
on military affairs, and consult military 
officers of experience concerning the 
best way of expending it, you will be 
told that there are better channels into 
which the money could be poured than 
by retaining and fortifying an out-of- 
the-way place, lying 400 miles from the 
Frontier of our Indian Empire. There 
are many persons in high positions who 
hold this view, and at the risk of boring 
your Lordships by speaking on a sub- 
ject to which I have often referred in 
your Lordships’ House, I may mention 
Dover Harbour. The illustrious Duke 
the Commander-in-Chief, and all the 
military and naval authorities, entertain 
a strong view as to the importance of 
Dover Harbour in a military point of 
view, and it was settled it should be im- 
proved in that sense; but, after two or 
three years, the late Prime Minister re- 
fused -to go on with the works, and did 
this exclusively on grounds of economy. 
And what was the ground of the eco- 
nomical consideration on that occasion ? 
It was not a question, as now, of an 
annual outlay from £1,400,000 to 
£2,000,000 upon the retention and forti- 
fication of Candhar, but a capital ex- 
penditure of not much more than 
£1,000,000, which was refused on grounds 
of economy which rose between the 
Board of Trade and the Treasury, as 
to whether the whole of the interest of 
that sum would be recouped or not. 
Therefore, the works were discontinued 
during the Government of the late 
Prime Minister, and I dare say that 
some of my economical Colleagues may 
follow the bad example set to them. 
But, although such a work as that re- 
commended by military men is refused, 
we are asked withlight heartstomake the 
large expenditure to whichI have alluded 
in order to maintain an isolated fortress 
in a distant land, which some military 
men declare will be a source of weak- 
ness rather than strength. My Lords, 
we have received a number of lessons in 
the course of this debate on high policy 
and patriotism. I will certainly not 





concede a monopoly to patriotism to 
noble Lords sitting on the opposite side 
of the House, nor, indeed, do I think 
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they would claim it. But, with regard 
to their policy, particularly with regard 
to India, are we encouraged to follow. 
the advice of the noble Lord? In 
January, 1880, we were told that the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment was to prevent foreign influence 
predominating in Afghanistan, and to 
make it into a strong and independent 
country, a state of things which every- 
one would like to see accomplished. 
But what has become of that policy ? 
Shortly afterwards it was known that a 
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Russian General had arrived at Cabul. 
So much for the prevention of foreign 
influence in Afghanistan. Then we 
were to have a scientific Frontier. What 
has happened with respect to that? 
There were three points init. First, it 
was the Khyber Valley, which at one 
time was of the greatest importance ; 
then it was the Kuram; and next it 
was the Pass we still retain. But the 
Khyber and the Kuram Valley Passes 
have been thrown away as utterly use- 
less; there is no question about that, 
and these were the principal points of 
that scientific Frontier. 1 remember a 
noble Friend of mine who fell over- 
board from his yacht. Dreadful anxiety 
followed, and the boat was at once 
ordered to be lowered. Before it could 
be done his dog—a magnificent New- 
foundland dog—jumped into the sea. 
The sailors cheered. In three minutes 
the dog triumphantly brought back to 
the vessel, not my noble Friend, but his 
cap, which was the first thing he had 
been able to find. I cannot help think- 
ing that my noble Friend the late Vice- 
roy has acted the part of that noble and 
intelligent animal. His whole policy 
fell into the water, he jumped in, and 


| laid hold of the first thing he could, 


which was this discovery of the im- 
portance of the retention of Candahar. 
I cannot conceive that this discovery is 
very much more valuable than the gold- 
laced cap was which the dog rescued 
and brought back. I cannot under- 
stand why he recommends to your Lord- 
ships such a mild Motion. It does not 
in the least bind anyone either to the 
retention of Candahar, or to the retire- 
ment from it, or to an enormous exten- 
sion by annexation to the Empire of 
Afghanistan. The noble Earl, who now 
avoids asking your Lordships to retain 
Candahar, says—this is the despatch of 
the 9th of September, 1878— 
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“ That the recent occupation of Quetta has 
materially improved our position. The command 
of the southern passes is now in our hands, and 
from Multan to the sea, a distance of 500 miles, 
our frontier is well guarded. While we, securely 
established at Quetta, can at any moment de- 
scend on the plains of Candahar, or advance to 
meet our adversary in the open field, no enemy 
ean debouch on our plains without first besieging 
and taking Quetta—a task of no slight difficulty, 
and involving much loss of precious time—and 
then forcing a long and difficult pass held by us.”’ 


That partly disposes of Candahar. The 
noble Lord then says— 

‘*From a military point of view, our position 

here leaves little to be desired, beyond the im- 
provement of our communications between 
Quetta and the Indus. I do not consider 
that the occupation of the town of Candahar 
would greatly strengthen our western frontier.” 
—[Afghanistan (1881) No. 2, pp. 6 & 9.] 
I could quote similar passages written to 
the same effect by thenoble Earl in 1879. 
It is rather inconsistent on the part of 
the noble Earl to be the Mover of a Re- 
solution of this kind, which, though in 
words it avoids expressing an opinion, 
will be voted on generally by your Lord- 
ships as bearing directly on the question 
whether we shall retain Candahar or 
not. My Lords, I say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government have left us no 
policy to repudiate or continue; and, 
therefore, we shall do that which we 
think best, not in blind confidence as to 
our position being absolutely secure, 
though we do feel perfect confidence we 
could resist a foreign foe—but we shall 
do that which bears least heavily on the 
taxpayer of India, while, at the same 
time, it gives us an absolutely strong and 
powerful military Frontier. 


On question, their Lordships divided: 
—Oontents 165; Not-Contents 76: Ma- 
jority 89. 
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MINUTES.]j — Private’ Brit (Jy Order) — 
Second Reading—Thames River, deferred. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—Peace Preser- 
vation (Ireland) [98]—TZhird Night. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Presumption of Life (Scotland) [86]; Coro- 
ners (Ireland) [73]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—onQror— 
THAMES RIVER BILL. (By Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sirk CHARLES FORSTER moved 
that the second reading of the Bill be 
deferred until Tuesday, March 15. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be read a second time 
upon Tuesday the 15th of March.” —(Sir 
Charles Forster.) 


Lorpv RANDOLPH OCHUROHILL 
begged to move, as an Amendment to 
the Motion that the second reading of 
the Bill be postponed, that the Order for 
the Second Reading be read and dis- 
charged. The Bill was of enormous im- 
portance, and one of very great interest to 
the City of London and all up and down 
the River Thames. Taking in view the 
period of the Session at which they had 
now arrived, andthe improbability of the 
Bill being able to be brought on ata time 
when it should be discussed at that 
length and with that care which its im- 
portance demanded, before it was passed 
into law, taking in view the extraordi- 
nary circumstances under which the Bill 
dealt with public questions, and even, as 
he understood set aside the Statute Law ; 
viewing the nature of the Bill and its 
extraordinary character, and also the 
very curious manwuvre which was being 
adopted in reference to the measure by 
putting it down on the Paper condi- 
tionally from day to day so that it was 
impossible to know when the authors of 
the Bill proposed to proceed with it— 
under all these circumstances, he felt 
justified in moving that the Order for the 
Second Reading be read and discharged 
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in order that the Bill might be with- 
drawn and replaced by a Public Bill in- 
troduced on the responsibility of the 
Ministers, who would put their names 
on the back of it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the noble Lord 
persists in moving that Amendment it 
will be my duty to put it from the Chair ; 
but, at the same time, I think it right to 
point out to the noble Lord that the 
course he proposes to take without 
Notice is one which is very unusual. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the words ‘‘ That the,’’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘“ Order for the Second Reading 
of the Bill be read and discharged,”’— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill,) — instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir CHARLES FORSTER might say 
that he knew nothing whatever about 
the Bill. 

Mr.SPEAKER, interposing, said, the 
original Question was that the Bill be 
postponed until the 15th of March, since 
which an Amendment had been moved 
to leave out all the words after the words 
‘That the’ for the purpose of adding 
these words—‘ Order for the Second 
Reading of the Bill be read and dis- 
charged.” 

Sm CHARLES FORSTER said, the 
Bill was one which involved very im- 
portant principles, and he would suggest 
to the noble Lord that the course which 
he proposed was a very unusual one to 
take without Notice. He hoped the 
noble Lord would withdraw the Amend- 
ment, in order that those who were in- 
terested in the matter might have an 
opportunity of being present when the 
Bill came on regularly for discussion. 

Sm HENRY TYLER expressed a 
hope that the noble Lord would not per- 
severe with his Amendment. It wasquite 
clear that it was a very unusual one to 
make. The Bill was one which largely 
and very closely affected the interests of 
his (Sir Henry Tyler’s) constituents. 
He would not trouble the House, at the 
present stage, with any arguments in 
favour of the Bill; but he would simply 
state that an association at Harwich had 
an interest in something like 800 vessels 
in which a very large sum of money, 
amounting to more than £100,000, was 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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invested. These vessels plied upon the 
Thames, and they were subjected to 
great losses and inconveniences incidental 
to the system of compulsory pilotage. 
For that and for other reasons he should 
feel it his duty, at the proper time, to 
support the Bill. He believed there 
were many other hon. Members who 
were prepared to support it when it 
came in a proper way before the House, 
and he hoped the Amendment would 
either be withdrawn or negatived. 

Mr. LITTON said, he did not pro- 
pose, to speak upon the merits of the 
Bill; but he thought the course adopted 
by the noble Lord was one that was 
wholly unworthy of him. It was a most 
unusual course to move an Amend- 
ment such as that which the noble 
Lord had proposed without Notice. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, who had charge 
of the Bill, and who had already ex- 
pressed his desire to consult the conve- 
nience of the House in regard to the 
second reading of the Bill, was not 
aware of the course which the noble 
Lord contemplated taking, or no doubt 
he would have been in his place. He 
felt bound to say that it did look some- 
thing like sharp practice for the noble 
Lord to adopt the course he had now 
taken. It was quite plain, from the 
state of the House, that hon. Members 
generally had not expected that any 
serious discussion would arise. It was 
generally understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill would 
move to defer the consideration of it 
until after the urgency which had been 
declared by the House in regard to other 
measures had been disposed of; and the 
course now proposed by the noble Lord, 
in the absence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade, was certainly one which the 
House ought not to approve of, and 
which he thought, on reflection, the 
noble Lord would see ought not to be 
adopted. He trusted that the noble 
Lord would withdraw the Amendment. 
{Lord Ranpotpx Cuvurcuitt: No, no; 
certainly not.| The noble Lord was, he 
felt certain, open to argument; and a 
sense of fair play would certainly lead 
him to re-consider the matter, and with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Litton) had 
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taken a good deal upon himself when 
he undertook to lecture hon. Gentlemen 
on that side of the House who had sat 
in Parliament for a much longer period 
than he had. The hon. and learned 
Member talked of sharp practice and of 
unusual events. Now, the Session had 
been full of unusual events, and per- 
haps none more unusual than that the 
President of the Board of Trade and 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade 
should have brought in this measure as 
a Private Bill, attempting, by doing so, 
to take an unfair advantage. The mea- 
sure was one which, unquestionably, 
ought to have been brought in as a 
Public Bill on the authority of the 
Ministers of the Crown. He hoped 
that his noble Friend would persevere 
with his Amendment, and that he would 
succeed in throwing out the measure. 

Mr. WALTER said, he had come 
down to the House early in the hope of 
hearing a discussion on the Bill, in re- 
gard to which the people of the Thames 
Valley were very much interested. But 
he had not been prepared to hear such 
an Amendment as that which had been 
moved by his noble Friend opposite. He 
entertained grave doubts as to the pro- 
priety of bringing in a Bill of this kind 
in this way, and he also doubted the 
wisdom of some of the clauses con- 
tained in the measure; but as yet he 
had not heard the question discussed, 
and until he had an opportunity of hear- 
ing it discussed, it was impossible that 
he could assent to the Amendment of 
his noble Friend, which would have the 
effect of getting rid of the measure by 
a sudden and unexpected blow. If he 
were to entertain all the objection it was 
possible to urge against the Bill, he 
could never consent to a Motion for dis- 
posing of it in this way. He hoped his 
noble Friend would not press the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW hoped 
that thenoble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) would 
withdraw the Amendment. Although 
he (Sir Sydney Waterlow) had a Motion 
on the Paper in opposition to the Bill, 
he had not placed it there for the pur- 
pose of preventing a discussion upon the 
merits of the measure. The Bill raised 
very important questions affecting com- 
pulsory pilotage on the River Thames. 
There had already been two Bills before 
the House which proposed to abolish 
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compulsory pilotage—one in 1870 and 
one in 1871. The question was one of 
great importance; but he hoped to see 
it discussed upon the present Bill. No 
doubt, the Bill itself was a Private Bill, 
and dealt with important interests which 
ought to be dealt with by a public mea- 
sure; but he did not see that any ad- 
vantage would arise from adopting the 
course proposed by the noble Lord, and 
thus shutting out all discussion upon the 
merits of the Bill. He himself believed 
that the system of compulsory pilotage 
ought to be materially modified, if not 
abolished ; but it ought to be done by a 
measure introduced, as a Public Bill, 
upon the responsibility of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Nevertheless, although 
he opposed the present Bill, he could not 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Lord for discharging the Order for the 
second reading. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY hoped 
that his noble Friend would not press the 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
who had charge of the Bill, had post- 
poned the second reading until that day 
with the view of naming a day when it 
could be taken. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was absent now. The Secretary to 
the Board of Trade was also absent; 
and he thought his noble Friend, under 
these circumstances, ought not to press 
the Amendment. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT thought 
that a very unusual course had been 
taken in bringing in the Bill as a Pri- 
vate Bill. He was not going now to 
enter into the merits of the Bill; but 
he hardly thought he would be acting 
rightly by those whom he represented 
on the Upper Thames if he did not 
avail himself of the opportunity of say- 
ing how extremely they disliked the 
bringing in a Bill of this sort as a Pri- 
vate Bill. There was another objection 
to the bringing in of it as a Private Bill 
—namely, that it entirely precluded 
those who were best informed upon the 
matter from forming part of the Com- 
mittee on the Bill. All persons who 
lived in the Upper Thames Valley were 
interested in the measure. The Bill it- 
self was of a most important and inte- 
resting description. It went far beyond 
the powers that were given in the 
Public Health Act of 1875; and, what- 
ever course might be taken—whether the 
noble Lord pressed his Amendment to a 
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division or not—he felt that he should 
not be acting rightly, if, on the part of 
his constituents, he did not say how 
much they disliked the Bill. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: Unfor- 
tunately, I was not present in the House 
when the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
made this Amendment; but I trust the 
noble Lord will not press it to a divi- 
sion, because I think that I shall be 
able to show the House that, whereas 
the House has frequently considered 
Bills of this character as Public Bills, 
they have, nevertheless, more frequently 
considered them as Private Bills. I 
hold in my hand a list of various Acts 
which have been passed with regard to 
the Thames navigation ; and of these, I 
find that two of them have been intro- 
duced as Public Bills, whereas four of 
them have been introduced as Private 
Bills. I do not say one word in regard 
to the merits of the present measure, 
because that is not my duty; but I 
merely say that there is certainly rather 
more precedent for introducing Bills of 
this character as Private Bills than as 
Public Bills. I trust, at all events, that 
the Motion of the noble Lord will not 
be pressed. The President of the Board 
of Trade is not present in his place to 
explain why he has made this Bill a 
Private Bill; and, under these circum- 
stances, I hope the noble Lord will not 
persist with his Amendment. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
the argument that the President of the 
Board of Trade was not in his place 
was scarcely one which the House ought 
to consider. He was inclined to think 
that the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
have been in his place, knowing that a 
matter of this importance might possibly 
come before the House. As to the 
nature of the Bill, he (Baron De Worms) 
ventured to think that a more remark- 
able measure had scarcely ever been in- 
troduced into the House. It had been 
fostered by an unnatural alliance be- 
tween the Thames Conservancy and Her 
Majesty’s Government, and neither of 
them chose to accept the paternity. It 
appeared to him that the Bill, in certain 
respects, partook of the nature of a 
public measure. It had all the strength 
of a public measure; but, at the same 
time, it possessed all the disadvantages 
of a private measure, and he was bound 
to say, on behalf of the constituency he 
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represented, that every species of oppo- 
sition he could offer to the Bill he 
should offer. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of entering into the 
merits of the Bill. He had intended, 
when the Bill came on, to move a Reso- 
lution on the subject; but he simply rose 
now to protest against ‘the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, who, while profess- 
ing to abstain from entering into the 
merits of the Bill, had said that there 
were more precedents one way than the 
other, an observation which was certainly 
directed towards the merits of the mea- 
sure. Under these circumstances, he 
(Mr. Ritchie) thought he had a right to 
say, in order to prevent an improper im- 
pression from getting abroad, that he 
was prepared to meet the right hon. 
Gentleman on every one of his prece- 
dents, and to show that there was not 
one of them which bore upon the point. 
He flattered himself that when the right 
hon. Gentleman brought them forward 
he should be able to dispose of them in 
an entirely satisfactory manner. For 
his own part, he must say that he did 
not wish to see the Bill disposed of in 
the summary manner proposed by the 
noble Lord, because he looked forward 
with pleasure to the time when he should 
be able to show that the Government 
were altogether in the wrong in the 
course they had adopted. Therefore, as 
far as he was personally concerned, he had 
no desire to see the Bill thrown out at the 
present moment, being most desirous, he 
would repeat, of showing how completely 
wrong the Government were in every step 
they had taken in reference to the Bill. 
He would only say this in justification 
of the Amendment of his noble Friend— 
that the Bill had been postponed so fre- 
quently, and on one occasion after a 
particular day had been absolutely fixed 
for the consideration of the second read- 
ing, that hon. Members had been put to 
much inconvenience in regard to it. 
Many of them had been brought up 
from the country, from time to time, to 
oppose the Bill; and now, again, that 
evening, although the measure was on 
the Orders of the Day for a second read- 
ing, by an arrangement it was going to 
be again postponed. Therefore, although 
no doubt the Amendment of his noble 
Friend wasnot onethat was usually made, 
yet it must be acknowledged that his 
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noble Friend had ample justification for 
proposing it. 


g it 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY really must 
say that he was astonished at the line of 
argument taken by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie), and at the course he had taken. 
It was arranged the other day that the 
Bill should not be taken until a for- 
mal Notice was given, and if it had been 
intended to bring it on for discussion he 
(Mr. Ashley) would have been in his 
place. But after such an understanding 
had been arrived at, and after four days’ 
Notice had been given that it would be 
on the Paper that day, simply to be de- 
ferred until another day—for his hon. 
Friend to take advantage of the tem- 
porary absence of those who were in 
charge of it—— 

Mr. RITCHIE: I rise to Order. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Under 
such circumstances, to move that the 
Order for the Second Reading should be 
discharged was, he thought, to take an 
unfair advantage. 

Mr. RITCHIE wished to say a few 
words by way of explanation. If the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade had been in his place, 
he would not have made the observa- 
tions he had just made in reference to 
him (Mr. Ritchie). He had neither 
moved that the Order for the Second 
Reading be discharged, nor had he 
said one word in regard to it. What 
he had said was simply an answer 
to the remarks made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, and he had not the slightest in- 
tention of taking any part in the debate 
on the subject, nor was it at all upon 
any proposal of his that the question 
was now before the House. 

Mr. AtpErMan W. LAWRENCE was 
strongly opposed tothe Bill,and should use 
his utmost exertions in order to prevent 
it from being read a second time; but, 
at the same time, he could not join in the 
present Amendment of the noble Lord, 
because it was clearly understood that 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade post- 
poned the Bill until to-day, it was not 
intended that it should come on for dis- 
cussion to-day. He entirely agreed 
with all that had been said in regard to 
bringing in the Bill as a Private Bill. 
It was undoubtedly a Public Bill, con- 
sidering the large interests at stake, and 
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he was quite prepared to discuss it on 
that basis, and to oppose in the strongest 
manner, any proposal to retain it as a 
Private Bill. At the same time, he hoped 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock would withdraw the Amendment 
he had made. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK did not think 
that his right hon. Friend the Chairman 
of Ways and Means was open to the ac- 
cusation which had been brought against 
him by the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie). The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was not prepared to 
discuss the measure upon its merits; and, 
in point of fact, he only mentioned the 
question whether it was to be discussed 
as a Public or a Private Bill, which was 
an entirely different matter from dis- 
cussing the measure on its merits. 

Mr. HERMON would be glad if the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade would 
inform the House whether the reason 
for deferring the Bill was that further 
negotiations were taking place outside 
the House in reference to the measure. 
He understood that the Board of Trade 
had made certain overtures to hon. 
Members in order to induce them to 
withdraw their opposition to the Bill. 
There ought to be a clear understand- 
ing as to the reason why the Govern- 
ment desired to postpone the second 
reading of the Bill, which had already 
been fixed twice for a particular day, 
but was now proposed to be postponed 
again. The House was entitled to ask 
the reasons for the postponement. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
only reason why it had been put off on 
previous occasions was that it would 
have been necessary totake it early in 
the day, and that there were measures on 
the Paper in regard to which ‘‘urgency”’ 
had been declared. No negotiations 
were going on in regard to the Bill. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA remarked, 
that what he felt puzzled about was this 
—that two hon. Members—the Member 
for Gravesend (Sir Sydney Waterlow) 
and the Member for London (Mr. Alder- 
man W. Lawrence)—who were strongly 
opposed to the Bill, and one of whom had 
put down a Motion that it should be read 
a second time on that day six months, 
should now object to the Amendment 
moved by the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
which, if carried, would have the effect 
they appeared to desire. He (Sir Joseph 
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M‘Kenna) did not intend to vote for the 
Amendmentof the noble Lord; but hedid 
wish, while he had the opportunity, to 
call attention to the fact that the Motions 
which had been placed on the Paper for 
the rejection of the Bill were not intended 
bond fide to throw out the measure, but 
were simply in opposition to the pro- 
posal to proceed with the Bill as a 
Private Bill. Under these circumstances 
it would be taking an extreme course to 
vote for the discharge of the Order for 
the Second Reading; : but he certainly did 
sympathize with those who, in defence 
of the public principles that were in- 
volved in the measure, argued that it 
ought to be dealt with as a Public Bill, 
and that it should be discussed at a time 
when its merits could be fully considered 
on the second reading. In the case of a 
Private Bill, that was not possible. No 
doubt, this was a season for making New 
Rules; but if hon. Gentlemen really de- 
sired not to defeat the Bill before the 
House, he did not see why they should 
have put down Motions for the rejection 
of the measure and then decline to 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, which was intended to effect the 
same object. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he took a very 
deep interest in the Bill, and he intended 
to read and consider it most carefully, 
because he considered that whoever had 
framed it had framed it in the interests 
of the public welfare. But, at the same 
time, he must say that the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government was of that 
peculiar type which they had been 
practising lately to the detriment of the 
best interests of that House, and he 
quite agreed with the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock that the Order 
for the Second Reading of the Bill ought 
now to be read and discharged. The 
Government appeared to be in the habit 
of bringing in a Bill to-day and post- 
poning it to-morrow, and thought they 
could play fast-and-loose with the House. 
He protested against such a policy, or 
rather, he protested against such an im- 
policy; and he would suggest that as 
there was nothing before the House to- 
night except a mere matter of Supply— 
as he expectedthe Irishdebate would be 
finished tolerably early—the Government 
might proceed with this Bill forthwith 
and have it fully discussed. It ought to 
be discussed at once ; and he did not hold 
with the plan adopted by Her Majesty’s 
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Government for dealing with either 
public or private measures. Private 
Bills, were, in his opinion, introduced in 
a very unjust manner ; and, therefore, he 
should support the Amendment of the 
noble Lord, and he hoped the House 
would, without further delay, go to a 
division. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that, perhaps, the House would 
allow him to state that, under the cir- 
cumstances, he would not press the 
Amendment to a division. He thought, 
however, that the discussion which had 
taken place would be a useful lesson to 
the promoters of the Bill to exercise a 
little more care in future as to the mode 
in which they attempted to force such 
measures upon the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
15th March. 


The Transvaal. 


NOTICE OF QUESTIONS. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)— THE MI.- 
LITARY COMMAND. 


Caprarn O’SHEA gave Notice that, on 
Monday, he would ask the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he has read the 
telegram in the ‘‘ Standard” of the 4th 
instant, from the Correspondent of that 
newspaper in South Africa, whose great 
authority on the events and feeling in 
that country is universally acknowledged, 
which telegram contains the following 
passage :— 

“The arrival of General Wood has inspired 
the troops with great confidence. The Boers 
also avowedly fear his enterprise. They con- 
stantly inquire as to his whereabouts, and the 
reputation which he gained during the Zulu 
War, in which he had a corps of Boers fighting 
under him, evidently has a great effect on their 
minds ;”’ 
and, whether under these circumstances 
Her Majesty’s Government still intend 
to supersede Sir Evelyn Wood by any 
officer unlikely to inspire the troops with 
such confidence, the colonists with such 
respect, or the enemy with such fear ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I can answer that 
Question at once, Sir. I have read the 
telegram in Zhe Standard, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not propose to 
alter the arrangements which they have 
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made respecting the command in the 
Transvaal. 

Mr. COURTAULD: On Monday next 
I will ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether it has not been the constant 
custom to confer superior local rank on 
officers connected with commands in the 
Field; and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government do not think this course 
might be adopted to the public advan- 
tage in the case of an officer of such 
proved ability as Sir Evelyn Wood? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I may at once 
state, Sir, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have this day conferred upon Sir 
Evelyn Wood the rank referred to by 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. E. JOHNSON said, he would 
also give Notice that, on Monday, he 
would ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, considering his high 
qualifications, the authorities will take 
steps to leave Sir Evelyn Wood an inde- 
pendent command, and in that way to 
utilize his untrammelled services in a 
country where he has already proved his 
high qualifications as a soldier and a 
negotiator ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I must appeal to 
the House. I have answered this Ques- 
tion twice or thrice already, and must 
decline, Sir, to answer further Questions 
of this description. I do not believe the 
House of Commons really desires to in- 
terfere with those who are responsible 
for matters of this kind after they have 
clearly stated what they intend to do. 


Subsequently, 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that, in order to prevent any mis- 
understanding and to provide against 
any inconvenient .precedent being set 
up, he should like to ask, Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman, by the answer he 
had giver, intended the House to under- 
stand that hon. Members were to be 
excluded from putting Questions and 
legitimately expecting an answer, or 
from raising a debate on an appoint- 
ment which might be made by a Minis- 
ter of the Crown ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir, I did not 
mean to say that such Questions should 
not be put. What I meant to say was, 
that after I had given the clearest 
answers I could to three or four Ques- 
tions on a subject which is expressly 
within the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of State for War and the Com- 
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| mander-in-Chief—I mean the selection 
of an officer under the Commander-in- 
Chief in Natal—I conceived it was not 
the wish of the House that these Ques- 
tions should be continually repeated, 
although it is quite in the power of any 
hon. Member to challenge the conduct 
of the Government in the matter. From 
the manner in which my answers were 
received on previous occasions, I con- 
ceived that to be the general opinion of 
the House. 


QUESTIONS. 


—ojnon — 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS) — SPEECH OF MR. 
EVELYN ASHLEY. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he is correctly reported, in the 
“‘ Daily News’? of to-day, to have stated 
at a public meeting at Cowes— 

“That, to protect her prestige, before England 
attempted to enter into negotiations with the 
Boers, they must be compelled to lay down their 
arms, as a warning to their neighbours that 
England could not be treatedas a weak and im- 
potent Power;’’ 


and, whether, if he so spoke, he spoke 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, a 
new terror will be added to political life 
if a Member on his return from his 
constituents is to be cross-examined as 
to a telegraphic abstract of one sentence 
of his speech by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle. I beg to reply 
that in the words he has put on the 
Paper I recognize an approximation, 
but no more than an approximation, to 
what I said; and I can re-assure him by 
stating that the words were the words 
of the Member for the Isle of Wight 
alone, with no more knowledge of the 
inner councils of the Government than 
is possessed by the hon. Baronet him- 
self. As he has drawn such public 
notice to what I said, perhaps the House 
will, in justice, allow me one word in 
explanation. Torn from the context 
the passage might appear as if I had 
gone out of my way to preach a crusade 
or raise a feeling against the Transvaal 
Boers. That is not so. The words were 
spoken in reply to a previous speaker, 
who had urged that we might at once, 
and unconditionally, retire from the 
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Transvaal, because the nations of Europe 
were too well acquainted with our 
courage and resources to misunderstand 
our motives. I felt bound, in conse- 
quence, to point out to the meeting that 
it was not so much a question of what 
the nations of Europe might know or 
think, but, unless we were going to 
retire altogether from South Africa, the 
question was what the effect might be 
on the peoples and tribes out there. 
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SOUTH AFRICA— THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — TREAT- 
MENT OF NATURAL-BORN SUBJECTS 
OF HER MAJESTY AND OF NEUTRAL 
STATES. 


Sm HENRY FLETCHER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether natural born subjects of Her 
Majesty the Queen, or of neutral powers, 
serving in arms against Her Majesty in 
the forces of the Transvaal Boers will 
be treated as belligerents like the 
Boers, and what instructions regarding 
the disposal of such persons when taken 
prisoners have been issued to the Ge- 
neral and other officers in command in 
South Africa ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that certain instructions, as was known 
to the House, had been sent out directing 
the mode in which the Boers of the 
Transvaal were to be treated during the 
present hostilities. The Secretary of 
State for War had already stated that 
he had sent out instructions contained in 
the following telegram :-— 

‘‘ That, though the occasion had not arisen 

for determining any question of belligerent 
rights, the Boers were to be treated according 
to the recognized rules of civilized warfare, 
including the exchange of prisoners.” 
Those instructions were applicable to 
the Boers of the Transvaal exclusively. 
Their case was peculiar, and therefore 
justly excited a desire for information as 
to the course Her Majesty’s Government 
had taken, or might take, in regard to 
them. As regarded other subjects of 
Her Majesty, or the subjects of neutral 
Powers, he did not see any reason why 
their case should not fall under the 
general rules which were applicable to 
other cases of hostility. At any rate, 
Her Majesty’s Government, placing con- 
fidence in the discretion of the Com- 
mander, did not at present see the 
necessity of making any new rules on 
the subject. 
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Mr. DILLON asked, Whether the 
House was to understand, from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer, that Dutch- 
men from Holland, or from States bor- 
dering on the Transvaal, were, if cap- 
tured, to be treated as rebels and 
hanged, rather than dealt with as bel- 
ligerents ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The same Ques- 
tion might be asked with regard to hos- 
tilities in any country whatever, and it 
would have to be dealt with according 
to its merits. It is not a case in which, 
I think, it would be wise for us to issue 
instructions, and I apprehend that it 
would be much more likely to do harm 
than good. 


Litigation. 


STATE OF IRELAND—OUTRAGE AT 
CLONAKILTY, COUNTY CORK. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Whether an outrage 
took place on Sunday 13th February, 
on the farm of Mr. Donovan, at Clona- 
kilty, county Cork; and, if it is true 
that one of the labourers recently im- 
ported into the neighbourhood by a land- 
lord is in jail charged with having com- 
mitted the outrage ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Yes, Sir; an 
outrage took place at the time and place 
mentioned in the Question; but it is not 
true that a labourer recently imported 
into the neighbourhood by a landlord is 
in gaol charged with having committed 
it. A labourer not imported, but born 
and habitually working in the neigh- 
bourhood, was arrested on suspicion of 
having been concerned in the outrage; 
but informations were refused against 
him, and he was discharged on the 17th 
of last month. ? 


LAW AND JUSTICE—COST OF 
LITIGATION, 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether he is aware 
that during the trial of the case Fell 
and wife v. Apps, at Westminster on 
Monday last, Lord Coleridge, comment- 
ing on the fact that the costs of an ad- 
ministration suit referred to in the 
course of the proceedings amounted to 
a very large sum, instanced a case in 
his own experience where an estate of 
£1,300 was administered by the Court 
of Chancery and only £156 remained 
to be distributed, and added ‘“‘I can 
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only say that a system that permits such 
a state of affairs is scandalous, yet so it 
is;’’ and, whether he will recommend 
this expression of opinion by the Lord 
Chief Justice to the attention of the Go- 
vernment ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Ihave no doubt what- 
ever that the statement made by Lord 
Coleridge was correct, as the matter was 
within his own cognizance. It does not 
appear to me, however, that there is any 
necessity for formally recommending it 
to the notice of the Government. The 
Lord Chancellor, upon whom the responsi- 
bility of the matter rests, is most strenu- 
ously endeavouring to lessen the cost of 
litigation, and is taking practical mea- 
sures to that effect. 


Army— Army 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON, 1854 — 
AMERICAN FISHERIES—THE FOR- 
TUNE BAY DISPUTE. 


Str HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any progress has been 
made towards the settlement of the For- 
tune Bay Fishery dispute ; and, whether 
he van, consistently with the public in- 
terest, inform the House what is the 
present position of the case ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: In 
asking my hon. Friend to postpone his 
Question from last Tuesday to this day, 
I hoped, Sir, to be able to make known 
the position of the negotiations which 
were then proceeding; but, as these 
have not yet come to a conclusion, I can 
only promise that no delay shall take 
place in communicating their result to 
the House. 


ARMY—ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT. 


Cartan AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is in- 
tended to give to the senior officers of 
the Army Pay Department any compen- 
sation in consequence of their being 
superseded by their juniors through the 
operation of paragraph 8 of the Royal 
Warrant of December 25th, 1880 ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I will look 
into this matter ; but, as at present ad- 
vised, I do not consider that the senior 
officers of the Army Pay Department 
referred to in the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s Question have any claim whatever 
to compensation. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Lorp ELCHO asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, as the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies re- 
cently stated that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment disapproved of the terms 
offered by the Governor and his Minis- 
ters at the Cape to the Basutos, which 
terms were then under negotiation, he 
will inform the House as to the definitive 
conditions which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose that the Cape Government 
should offer to the rebels; and, whether 
any telegraphic Despatch upon this sub- 
ject has been received from the Governor 
of the Cape since the 25th ult.; and, if 
so, whether he will communicate to the 
House the substance of such Despatch, 
and of any reply that may have been 
sent to it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the full details necessary to give an 
intelligent, or, at least, a clear answer 
had only that moment reached him ; but 
he hoped that, substantially, he could 
give therequired answer. Her Majesty’s 
Government had no intention of inform- 
ing the House, or of suggesting to the 
Government at the Cape the definitive 
conditions which they would propose 
should be offered to the Basuto rebels. 
The ground taken in reference to the 
Basutos and the Cape Government by 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
stated generally in the Queen’s Speech; 
it was well known to both parties, and 
they had no intention of deviating there- 
from. Then, his noble Friend very 
naturally inquired why it was Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government expressed no opinion 
on the terms offered. For that there 
was the greatest possible reason, which 
he would explain as well as he could. 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
made parties in the step immediately 
preceding—namely, the arrangement of 
the armistice. On the 2nd of February, 
Sir Hercules Robinson telegraphed the 
reply which, with the concurrence of the 
Ministers, he proposed to send to the 
Basuto deputation, praying him to in- 
tercede for them. On the 8rd, Lord 
Kimberley telegraphed his approval of 
that reply, with certain modifications, to 
bring it into accord with the position 
Her Majesty’s Government had taken 
up. The modifications were accepted by 
the Cape Government, and an armistice 
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was agreed to, commencing on the 18th 
and ending on the 24th February. 
Therefore, to that proceeding Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were complete par- 
ties. On the 23rd of February the Cape 
Government signified to Sir Hercules 
Robinson that they intended to offer, 


and Sir Hercules Robinson telegraphed ! 


that they had offered, to the rebels cer- 
tain conditions of peace that were to be 
accepted or declined within 24 hours, and 
that unless accepted hostilities would 
immediately be resumed. Under these 
circumstances, Lord Kimberley felt that, 
having been a party to the step imme- 
diately preceding, it was absolutely in- 
cumbent on him to make known that he 
was not a party to the step taken by the 
Cape Ministry on their own responsibi- 
lity, and without reference to the Home 
Government. It was quite obvious that, 
reserving the right to appeal to the Go- 
vernment at home for advice, it must be 
well understood how far Her Majesty’s 
Government had been parties, and in 
what they had not. That was the rea- 
son that caused his noble Friend (Lord 
Kimberley) to have the answer given 
by the Under Secretary of State on 
Monday last. The eight conditions of 
peace had been sent to the Basutos on 
the 23rd of February, and they were 
made known to Sir Hercules ‘Robinson 
and the Colonial Secretary; but not un- 
til the 28th were they declared to the 
House. With regard to the effect of 
the declaration then made, heunderstood 
a remonstrance had been [sent by the 
Cape Government; but, untilthat arrived, 
it was not in his power to give further 
information. All he at present knew 
was that there was reason to believe 
that the armistice was prolonged; and 
if that was so, he could not but regard 
it as a happy circumstance, and possibly 
it was in consequence of the declaration 
of the Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL (MI- 
LITARY OPERATIONS)—THE ROYAL 
MARINES. 


Sm EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether, 
in addition to the Naval Brigade now 
employed in Natal and the Transvaal, it 
is intended to make use of the services 
of any portion of the corps of Royal 
Marines ? 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Mr. TREVELVAN : Sir, there is no 
present prospect of the naval detachment 
now serving on shore in Africa being 
increased. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty has a high appreciation of the 
Royal Marines, and would always give 
them an opportunity of serving where 
their services were called for. But Sir 
George Colley and Sir Evelyn Wood 
asked for guns and rocket parties, and 
seamen only were accordingly sent. 


Foreign Shipping. 


ARMY—THE ARMY RESERVE—VOLUN- 
TEERS. 


Cartan O’SHEA asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, the number of 
men in sections B and C of the 1st Class 
Army Reserve who have volunteered to 
return to the colours on the terms of the 
Army Circular of the 12th of February 
1881, and the proportion per cent. of 
those who have volunteered, to the 
strength of those sections on the Ist of 
February 1881 ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, men from the 
Army Reserve are volunteering from 
day to day, and it would be quite use- 
less at this moment, even if we had the 
particulars, to give the proportions from 
sections B and C to the aggregate 
strength of those sections. If my hon. 
and gallant Friend will speak to me on 
some day late in April, when volunteering 
has closed and all the Returns have 
come in, I may be able to give him the 
information he requires. 


BOUNTIES ON FOREIGN SHIPPING— 
THE UNITED STATES AND ITALY. 
Viscount SANDON asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is now in a position to lay 
upon the Table of the House, a report 
from Sir Edward Thornton with respect 
to any measures which have been re- 
cently proposed in the Congress of the 
United States, with the view of provid- 
ing bounties for American merchant 
shipping ; whether he will obtain a re- 
port for the information of Parliament 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Rome, as to any similar proposals with 
respect to Italian shipping which have 
recently been made to the Legislature of 
Italy; and, whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House, any communi- 
cations upon this subject which have 
been addressed by the Secretary of State 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Report from Sir Edward Thornton has 
been to-day laid upon the Table, and 
Sir Augustus Paget has been requested 
to forward a similar Report on any 
proposals that may have been submitted 
to the Italian Legislature. There have 
been no other communications between 
Her Majesty’s Government and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representatives at the place in 
question. 


CENTRAL ASIA—MERV. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the report that the Russians had ad- 
vanced to Merv? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
we have not received any information 
on that subject. 


AFGHANISTAN—RETENTION OF CAN- 
DAHAR. 


Sm HENRY TYLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have yet 
made, or have any immediate prospect 
of making, any arrangements for the 
permanent and peaceful settlement and 
government of Southern Afghanistan, 
which will justify the withdrawal of the 
British forces from Candahar during the 
present season ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have to point out to the hon. Mem- 
ber that a permanent and peaceful set- 
tlement and government of Southern 
Afghanistan is not an indispensable 
preliminary to the withdrawal of the 
British forces from Candahar. It is 
quite possible that the unhappy state of 
things resulting from the late war may 
postpone a permanent and peaceful set- 
tlement in Afghanistan for an almost 
indefinite period. In reply to the Ques- 
tion itself, I have to state that arrange- 
‘ ments are in progress which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, fully recognizing the 
importance of leaving, if possible, a set- 
tled government in Southern Afghanis- 
tan, hope will conducetothatend. Idonot 
think that it would be at present to the 
advantage of the Public Service to enter 
into details on the subject. 
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Str HENRY TYLER asked whether 
orders had already been given for the 
evacuation of Candahar ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Certainly no such orders have been 
given from home, and I do not under- 
stand that any positive orders have as 


yet been given by the Government of 
India. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) BILL 
—DEPOSIT OF ARMS AND AMMUNI- 
TION. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the South African Act for the better 
preservation of Peace (assented to 2nd 
August 1878), under the 14th section of 
whichallarms and ammunition deposited 
within a given time shall be duly valued, 
and the amount fixed by the valuation 
paid to the owners so depositing ; and, 
whether, with a view to encouraging 
the speedy and peaceful deposit of arms 
and ammunition under the Peace Pre- 
servation (Ireland) Bill now before Par- 
liament, he will consider the expediency 
of introducing a Clause embodying, with 
due safeguards, the principle of payment 
contained in the South African Act ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not think, Sir, that such an arrangement 
as the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
suggests could be conveniently intro- 
duced into the Bill, for there would be 
very great danger of people buying arms 
cheap in order to give them up to the 
Government dear. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Ido 
not think that is at all an improbable 
arrangement in any country. But I 
think it is a very proper thing to con- 
sider what should be done with refer- 
ence to the deposit of these arms and 
the manner of allowing persons to get 
rid of them on reasonable terms; but I 
think it will be better to leave that to 
the Lord Lieutenant to arrange by his 
Proclamation. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I beg 
to give Notice that on Monday next, at 
half-past 4 o’clock, I shall move that 
the state of Public Business is no longer 
urgent. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, What will 
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be the course of Public Business on 
Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
Bill would be proceeded with on Monday. 

Mr. CALLAN said, it would be a 
great satisfaction to the country if the 
right hon. Gentleman could hint to the 
Irish Members when it was probable 
that the Land Bill would be brought in. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in an answer 
to a similar Question a short time ago, 
I, no doubt, hinted to the effect that I 
would make a statement with regard to 
the general course of Public Business, 
and accompanied that with a hope that 
we might be able before long to discuss 
the Land Bill. I have been cherishing 
that hope for many weeks, almost from 
day to day; but it has been intercepted 
and postponed in consequence of pro- 
ceedings for which I really think we 
are not responsible. Hon. Members 
may depend upon it that the Govern- 
ment are most anxious, and are sensible 
of the great public advantage which will 
attend the making known of its inten- 
tions with regard to the Irish Land 
Question. We will lose no time in 
bringing the measure before the House ; 
but, in the present state of affairs, it 
would be idle for me to hold out any 
hope as to the time when we shall be 
able to do so, unless we can see our way 
to measures which are immediately and 
absolutely necessary. 


Peace Preservation 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—270o— 
PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Br1z 98.] 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr, William Edward Forster.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[THIRD NIGHT. ] 
’ Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [2nd March], ‘That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon 
this day six months.” — (Mr. Justin 
MH Carthy.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. Parnell 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I take this op- 
portunity of expressing my belief that 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has adopted in introducing and 
pressing to a conclusion coercive legisla- 
tion for Ireland is one which will have 
lasting and permanent effects of a kind 
very different from that which they 
anticipate. I cannot imagine anything 
that the most ardent Nationalist could 
do to make the breach wider between 
England and Ireland, and to conduce 
eventually to the disruption of the 
Union between the two countries, worse 
than the course the Government has 
undertaken in forcing coercive legisla- 
tion upon our country. And it is not 
alone the fact that you have introduced 
and persevered in this legislation, but 
it is the tone which has been adopted 
by every prominent Minister upon the 
Treasury Bench. The tone and the 
manner and the proceedings which we 
have witnessed in this House from day 
to day and from night to night make it 
very evident that you have done more 
to create and preserve a chasm between 
England and Ireland than the exertion 
of all the American Fenians from New 
York to San Francisco. I think it is 
an unlucky thing that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land should have had the carrying out 
of these measures of coercion. That 
right hon. Member is slow to move, and 
when he went to Ireland he went as a 
Radical; and, as Member for a promi- 
nent Radical constituency, it was sup- 
posed that he would have carried some 
of his Radical traditions with him; but 
there were not wanting among the per- 
manent officials in the Chief Secretary’s 
office at Dublin Castle men who openly 
boasted that, great Radical as he was, 
three months would not elapse before he 
became the veriest Tory of the whole lot. 
But whatever may be his faults—and I 
will not lay undue stress upon them— 
certainly the change we have seen in 
the hands into which the carrying out 
of this coercive legislation has now 
fallen has not been a very happy one. 
As little wanting in the way of concilia- 
tion as is the right hon. Gentleman, 
certainly the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment has not been an improvement 
upon him. We have seen, on three 
previous occasions, that the right hon. 
Gentleman is not very tolerant of Irish 
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Members; but he has certainly reserved 
for the carrying out of this Bill an ex- 
hibition of temper that the most resolute 
of its opponents never expected to have 
seen from him. With all the skill of 
a practised orator he has seized upon 
words which were spoken by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon), and he has not been ashamed 
to twist those words, and to hold up my 
hon. Friend in this House as an assassin, 
and a person who wishes to incite to as- 
sassination. If you ever again have to 
carry a Coercion Bill for Ireland, I would 
at least recommend you to do it with some 
other instruments and some other Minis- 
ter than the right hon. Gentleman. I 
would recommend you to apply to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster(Mr.John Bright), 
who throughout these proceedings has 
certainly not shown the same virulent ani- 
mosity against Ireland that has distin- 
guished oue or two of the other Ministers. 
We heard a character given to Mr. John 
Devoy by the right hon. Gentleman. We 
were informed that that gentleman had 
sent a threatening cablegram to the 
right hon. Gentleman, threatening to 
stamp upon him. I wassurprised when 
I heard of this intelligence, and I at 
once cabled from Paris to Mr. Devoy to 
know whether there was any truth in 
the statement, and I received back a 
message next day to say there was no 
truth in the information that he had 
sent any cablegram threatening the 
right hon. Gentleman, but had simply 
used the same words which the right 
hon. Gentleman had used in this House 
against the Fenian Society; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman is entitled to say 
in this House that he will stamp upon 
the Fenian Society like a nest of vipers, 
surely the Fenian Brotherhood are en- 
titled to say in return that they will, if 
they can, stamp, not on the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, but upon 
his Government. But the right hon. 
Gentleman was not satisfied with per- 
verting and misrepresenting the meaning 
of the cablegram which he received from 
Mr. Devoy, but he tried to fix an addi- 
tional stigma on the character of that 
gentleman. He spoke of him as a con- 
vict. But this is not the first time for 


Irishmen who have sacrificed their all 
for what they believed to be the good 
of their country, and have cheerfully 
faced the horrible punishment of penal 
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servitude for their opinions, to be stig- 
matized in this House as convicts. But 
look at the contrast between the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. That right 
hon. Gentleman, in speaking of another 
convict, once a Member of this House, 
the late Mr. John Martin, my Predeces- 
sor in the Representation of Meath, did 
not speak of him as a convict, although 
Mr. John Martin had been committed 
and sentenced to transportation for the 
same crime of treason-felony as Mr. 
Devoy. That Gentleman, coming up 
to the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, asked to shake hands with him, 
saying that although he (Mr. John 
Martin) knew he was the enemy of his 
country, the right hon. Gentleman had 
never said an insulting thing about Ire- 
land. Youcannotsay thatof the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. You 
cannot change the nature of the man; 
but if he would have imitated the high 
character of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, he might perhaps have 
facilitated matters, instead of having 
avowedly gone out of his way to insult 
and traduce absent men, and thus might 
have prevented the widening of the 
chasm between England and Ireland, 
which must inevitably result from every 
occasion such as this. But not satisfied 
with misrepresenting Mr. John Devoy, he 
very ingeniously connects together two 
passages in a speech of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary, in which my 
hon. Friend advises the people going to 
meetings to march thither, and a subse- 
quent passage in which he advises 
every man who has a rifle to keep it in 
his house, and then suggests from it 
that my hon. Friend advises the Irish 
people to go out at night firing into 
people’s houses. [Sir Witrtam Har- 
court assented,] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman nods his head. He did, then, 
misrepresent my hon. Friend. I know 
it is very hard for an Irish Member to 
put himself right in this House; but I 
do not believe that hon. Gentlemen, even 
in this House, will believe that my hon. 
Friend would do such a thing. Now, 
Sir, I pass from the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department with this 
word. He throws doubt upon the 
courage of the Irish people; but I leave 
him with the remark that it is not 
always those who go about flinging 
charges of cowardice at others who are 
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themselves the bravest. The Land 
League has been represented as akin to 
Fenianism. That I deny. I have the 
greatest respect for many Fenians. 
I have the greatest respect for men 
who announce themselves publicly to 
be Fenians—who believe in the separa- 
tion of England from Ireland by physi- 
cal force, and who do not look to Consti- 
tutional agitation. And although I do 
not believe that they are right, I say 
the Ministry of to-day are doing their 
best to prove that those men are right ; 
they are doing their best to thrust men 
like myself, the hon. Member for Tip- 
erary, and many others, outside the 
ines of the Constitution. We shall not 
oblige them. But though I have this 
respect for those men, I have never been 
able to see that a physical force policy 
was practicable or possible to adopt, 
either in Ireland or out of it, as regards 
the relations between the two countries ; 
therefore, I have always avoided con- 
nection with it. There are organiza- 
tions of the kind in America; but the 
bulk of our money has not come from 
them, simply because they have their 
own organizations to support. They may 
have sent us money, as individuals ; but 
I deny that there is any connection, 
either open or secret, between the two 
organizations. We have been repre- 
sented as advising the assassination of 
landlords ; but I cannot help thinking 
that an unhappy passage in my hon. 
Friend the Member for Tipperary’s 
speech has been seized on by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and has been twisted to suit his pur- 
pose. I regret exceedingly that my hon. 
Friend should so have committed him- 
self by those words, as he undoubtedly 
did. Knowing, as I do, his natural dis- 
position, and how his mind shrinks and 
revolts from any recourse to physical 
force, he could not contemplate injuring 
the smallest creature, much less one of 
his fellow-creatures, without the greatest 
repugnance. I can well understand how, 
in the heat of the moment, he was led 
into the announcement which he made 
yesterday, that if he were an evicted 
tenant he would fire on his evictors, 
and defend his homestead. But I be- 
lieve that my hon. Friend meant that 
he would do it openly. I believe he 
meant that he would not shoot from 
behind a hedge, but that he would fire 
at his evictors face to face, and shoot 
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them if he could, and be shot in return 
if he could not. Although that is not a 
possible, a wise, or a judicious policy; 
although a recourse to such method 
should not be recommended; and al- 
though I myself could not, for a moment, 
tolerate such language, I should say 
there was nothing like cowardice in 
that. There was nothing mean or dis- 
honourable in the announcement my hon. 
Fricnd made, nor did he invite anybody 
else to imitate his example. But if my 
hon. Friend had been Professor Blackie, 
if he had used the words which Profes- 
sor Blackie used a short time ago in ad- 
dressing a public meeting in Scotland, 
then, indeed, he would have incurred 
the imputation which the right hon. 
Gentleman endeavoured to attach to 
him. Professor Blackie, the other day, 
during a lecture delivered at the Literary 
Institute, Edinburgh, said that, at the 
time the Covenanters were reduced to des- 
peration, Scotland was in the same state 
that Ireland is in now. There was no 
protection from the law, just as there is 
no protection from the law in Ireland; 
just as there is no protection from the 
law for the property of the Irish tenants, 
and nothing for the tenants themselves 
but starvation and death, which the 
Prime Minister last year said were 
threatened against 11,000 of the men, 
women, and children of Ireland. [Mr. 
GLADSTONE dissented.] If it was not a 
sentence of death by starvation, I do 
not see what else it was to be. Profes- 
sor Blackie said—‘‘ We will declare war, 
partly open, and partly, it may be, by 
assassination.’’ Then he referred to the 
case of shooting landlords in Ireland, 
and said he did not defend the war of 
Parnell, or those who shot landlords 
from behind a hedge; but he did say, in 
the same spirit as Sharp was pulled out 
of his carriage and murdered by the 
Covenanters, ‘‘ Serve him right!’’ He 
firmly and completely sympathized with 
the murderers. It was the rude refuge 
of nature, and if the law was not the 
ministry of the God of Righteousness, 
but of the devil of lawlessness, he wanted 
to know why it should be called assassi- 
nation because it took ‘‘ a rude course to 
do what the law could not do.” If my 
hon. Friend the Member for Tipperary 
went over to Ireland and said what Pro- 
fessor Blackie said, he would be laid by 
the heels by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land under the recent Coercion Act, and 
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locked up in prison. But my hon. Friend 
has not used any language of that kind; 
but the language he used has been de- 
liberately twisted and perverted by the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment for the purpose of blinding 
and misleading hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. We have been told that 
the state of society in Ireland is des- 
perate, and that the Government must 
have this Bill to disarm the people. I 
tell you that you will not prevent a single 
murder by this Bill. You will scarcely 
deprive a single one of the mauvais sujets, 
and the village scoundrels, referred to 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland in a 
former debate, of the power of shooting 
his landlord if he desires. You will not 
get at one of the Fenian guns, if there are 
any Fenian guns in Ireland. No; but you 
will get at the shot-guns of the farmers, 
who have bought a few of them. I may 
remark that the Government have not 
produced any statistics showing the 
number of such arms; but they were 
afraid, I suppose, that if they did so, the 
number was so small, that this House 
would scout their Bill. You will just 
take the arms from the farmers, who 
have bought old fowling-pieces for the 
purpose of shooting hares and rabbits 
under the Ground Game Bill. You will 
take from them the power of carrying 
out the law, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir William Harcourt) 
ostentatiously announced would be ap- 
plied to both England and Scotland and 
Ireland. It will also enable every police- 
man, every magistrate in Ireland, to 
seize anybody, man, woman, or child, in 
the day-time or the night-time, on the 
high road or anywhere else, except in 
their own houses, where they can find 
them, and it will enable them to search 
their persons. There is a Liberal pro- 
gramme for you! Webhave heard that 
the Government quite believe in the Irish 
magistrates and the police, and they give 
them the power to search every man, 
woman, and child in Ireland if they 
please. But what are the facts with 
regard to the state of Ireland? So far 
from homicides or murders having in- 
creased, they are actually below the 
average. In 1880, the number of homi- 
cides and murders is actually below the 
average of the last 10 years. In 1845, 
there were 139 homicides and murders ; 
in 1880, there were only 69. The aver- 
age during the last 10 years, from 1870 
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to 1879, was 82, or 13 more than the 
number of homicides and murders for 
the last year. In 1845, there were 540 
assaults ; in 1880, only half that number. 
During last year the average was 287. 
The assaults with injury to life in 1880 
were 245. The average during the last 
10 years was 255—far above the number 
of last year. The offences of firing at 
the person in 1845 were 138; last year 
they were only 79. In the case of firing 
into dwellings—in 1845 there were 134, 
last year there were only 98, and so on. 
But there is a point which has been very 
much lost sight of during the debates on 
these questions. It is a point I had in- 
tended to bring before the House on the 
second reading of the Bill that has since 
become law; but, with the permission 
of the House, I shall venture to allude 
to it now. It is the proportion of evic- 
tions to crimes. The Prime Minister 
told us that crime dogged the steps of 
the land meetings, and he thought to 
create a great case against the Land 
League on that account. I tell the Prime 
Minister back, that crime dogs the 
footsteps of the evictors, and if you want 
to put a stop to crime, you must put a 
stop to eviction. You will not succeed 
by this Bill in protecting landlords who 
violate every feeling of justice and 
mercy. You will not prevent outraged 
tenants from shooting their landlords. The 
Bill will increase the number of murders 
and outrages in Ireland, andit will alsoin- 
crease, as unhappily we have already seen 
too evidently, the number of evictions. 
In the county of Antrim I find there 
were 13 evictions only, and only 15 
crimes. In the County Cork, 222 evic- 
tions and 290 crimes, or rather more 
than one crime for every eviction. In 
Wicklow I find there were 33 evictions 
and 23 crimes. In Leitrim, 83 evictions 
and 102 crimes. I have got a list of all 
the Irish counties here, and shall be 
happy to place them at the disposal of 
any hon. Member who desires to see it. 
By these Returns I am able to show that 
in every case in every county in Ireland 
the crime is in direct proportion to the 
number of evictions. For instance, we 
have in Mayo 106 evictions and 343 
crimes. We have in Tipperary 77 evic- 
tions and 106 crimes. Wherever the evic- 
tions are few, the crimes are few ; and if it 
has been necessary to hold Land League 
meetings, it is because Land League meet- 
ings have been held where evictions 
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have been most numerous. Wherever we 
heard that the landlords were trampling 
upon the tenants, there we decided to 
hold our meetings ; and the crimes 
would have taken place, whether we 
held our meetings or not. Now, a 
great deal has been said about Land 
League Courts, with a view to support 
the contention that the ordinary law of 
the land has been over-ridden. Sir, I 
regret exceedingly—as I regret many 
incidents in this Land League struggle 
—I regret exceedingly the institution of 
these Land League Courts. They were 
instituted in certain counties—Clare, for 
instance—which were very little under 
the control of the Central Executive of 
the Land League in Dublin; but im- 
mediately we heard that their proceed- 
ings were objectionable to the Govern- 
ment—and it is very right that they 
should. be objectionable to the Govern- 
ment, as they were to us, because many 
of their proceedings were farcical in the 
extreme—but directly our attention was 
called to the holding of these Courts, 
we issued directions that they should 
cease. But upon what ground do you 
say the ordinary law of the land has 
been over-ridden? It is only the or- 
dinary law of the land so far as it is 
used for the maintenance of injustice. 
But the law of the land as regards 
ordinary purposes is supported better 
in Ireland, according to the admission 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland him- 
self, than it is in England and Scotland. 
The number of convictions in the aggre- 
gate for general offences is greater than 
in England or Scotland ; and it is only 
where a tenant is unjustly evicted from 
his holding, it is only where an agra- 
rian offence is committed in consequence 
of this unjust eviction, that the public 
opinion which I once called the un- 
written law of the land—a phrase that 
has been made so much use of—it is 
only where this occurs that the public 
opinion of the neighbourhood comes to 
the rescue —and, undoubtedly, it does 
defeat the administration of the law. 
I admit that; and I say it is right that 
public opinion, legitimately expressed, 
not by violence, or by agrarian crime, 
should be entitled to defeat the ordinary 
law of the land under those circum- 
stances, and that the Government should 
not be allowed, under cover, to come to 
the rescue of the landlords, and, by 
force and intimidation, attempt to put 
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down the public opinion of the country. 
But se | any man in his senses, ex- 
cept a Liberal Government driven to 
that course by the Party they have 
ousted from Office—would any man in 
his senses refuse to listen to such teach- 
ing? If there is injustice, it follows 
that the people will resist injustice. 
You cannot prevent them ; and if you 
want to have your law obeyed, surely 
the proper way is to make that law just 
first. You have put the cart before the 
horse. You have entered upon a policy 
of repression and intimidation in order 
to secure obedience to law which the 
Prime Minister confessed last year com- 
pelled him to acknowledge that it in- 
flicted injustice upon a suffering people. 
Instead of bringing forward your mea- 
sures of conciliation, you have brought 
forward your measures of repression ; 
and you may, perhaps, in the course of 
a few weeks, be up to your elbows in 
the blood of innocent persons in your 
attempt to uphold an infamous and un- 
just territorial system. Reference has 
been made to trades’ unions, and we 
have been told that if the Land League 
was like the trades’ unions, there would 
be no objection to the Land League; 
but, somehow or other, it appears that 
whenever political movements are started 
at first, they are always subject to the 
same kind of criticism which we have to 
meet now. They are always told that 
they are aiders and abettors of assassi- 
nation. The Prime Minister made a 
bid to the trades’ unions of England 
when he said they never supported as- 
sassination. We never said that they 
did ; and we say also that the Land 
League never supported assassination. 
| Mr. GuapstoneE : Llegality.] Well, ille- 
gality. We do not say that trades’ 
unions ever did support illegality; and 
we also say that the Land League 
never did support illegality. The only 
illegality that the Land League ever 
supported is in the advice given to 
tenants to break their yearly contracts. 
These contracts are not real contracts. 
Not one tenant in a hundred knows 
that he has entered into such a con- 
tract. They are a legal fiction, and 
they have been condemned by the Report 
of your own Royal Commission, which 
declared that freedom of contract doos 
not exist in Ireland. But what has 
been said about trades’ unions? Mr. 
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Barstow, and Mr. George Chance, the 
Assistant Commissioners reporting to 
the Royal Commission some years ago, 
said in reference to trades’ unions— 

“ Rattening has always been done with the 
knowledge of the union, and very commonly by 
direction of the secretary. In Sheffield no less 
than 12 out of 60 trades’ unions prompted or 
encouraged outrage. Ham-stringing animals, 
firing and injuring dwellings, injuries to ma- 
chinery, &c., have frequently occurred. The 
complicity of the union, so far from being denied, 
has been admitted in public court, and £200 
has been paid out of their funds to the perpe- 
trators.”’ 


That is not my statement—I do not be- 
lieve it is true. I do not say it is true. 
I read it to you as the statement of 
Commissioners appointed for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the matter. In 
the Report of the Royal Commissioners 
—and I have given you the names of 
the gentlemen who were their assistants 
—I presume they have made this state- 
ment after full and accurate inquiry, 
and on examination of witnesses on the 
spot, a thing that you have not done be- 
fore you ventured upon blackening the 
character of the Irish National Land 
League. These are not statements 
hurriedly made in the course of debate 
without anything to support them but 
the ingenuity of right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench. They are care- 
fully and deliberately made, and not- 
withstanding that the Prime Minister 
tells us, as he is undoubtedly right in 
telling us, that trades’ unions had no re- 
course to illegality. I am also entitled 
to say on my side, wait for 10 years, 
and we shall find the Prime Minister 
doing the Land League justice, and 
stating in his place in the House that 
the Land League never had recourse to 
illegality. Where would be the Land 
Question was it not for the Irish Na- 
tional Land League? If the members 
of it were now to be hunted like vermin 
out of their own country, where would 
the Land Question be? Ihad the honour 
of sitting in his House during the last 
Parliament, and I watched from time to 
time the late hon. and learned Member 
for the City of Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
bringing forward his Land Bill with all 
the skill and genius which so eminently 
distinguished him. I also watched the 
majority of the right hon. Gentlemen 
who now sit on that (the Treasury) 
Bench, and who are now about to bring 
forward a Bill of the very same cha- 
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racter, go into the Lobbies against it. 
One right hon. Gentleman only of the 
whole line shakes his head—it is the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council (Mr. Mundella), and he 
certainly does form 'the exception—with 
one or two other very honourable excep- 
tions. I wish to give him the full credit 
of the prescience and foresight which he 
exhibited on that occasion, which cer- 
tainly should have entitled him to a 
higher post than the Office he holds. 
Now, (Sir, what said Earl Granville 
about trades’ unions, an English states- 
man who is alive and flourishing, and a 
Member of this present Liberal Govern- 
ment, who traduces the Land League ? 
Lord Granville said, at the beginning of 
this Session— 


“Take the case of {Swing.’ Swing de- 
stroyed an enormous amount of agricultural 
property. The question of the rent 
of farms was also involved, and it took this 
country four years to put down ‘Swing’ com- 
pletely. Then there is another case, that of 
the Rebecca riots, which began in 1839, in con- 
sequence of an alleged grievance, though per- 
fectly legal—that of levying tolls at turnpike 
gates—and the disturbances were renewed still 
more remarkably at the beginning of 1843. 
What happened then? There was destruction 
of property and a perfect defiance of the law, 
and it was impossible tq obtain necessary evi- 
dence. One toll-keeper was murdered ; and the 
jury were so intimidated that, against all the 
facts of the case, they returned a verdict of 
acquittal.”—[3 Hansard, cclvii. 30.] 


That was to say, the jury returned a 
verdict contrary to common sense; the 
very thing juries are accused of in Ire- 
land at the present moment. The noble 
Lord went on to say— 


‘¢ This state of things, which extended itself 
to the questions of workhouses, justices’ clerks’ 
fees, tithes, and rent complained of as exor- 
bitant, was put an end to after four years by a 
complete concession with regard to the original 
alleged grievance.” —[Jdid.] 


What a prospect for the Government ! 
The noble Lord continued— 


“Take another case—the outrages at Shef- 
field, which might have been described in 
stronger language than that used by Sir Wil- 
liam Smith and Chief Justice Bush in 1832, or 
than that which has just been used by three 
Judges in reference to Ireland. You had then 
every sort of iniquity. You had explosions; 
you had compounds thrown into houses with 
the intention of destroying houses, property, 
and life, of destroying the property of the work- 
men as well as the employers.’’—[ Ibid. ] 

We have not got so far as this yet in 
Ireland. In spite of the dark insinua- | 
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tions of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, at that time, accord- 
ing to the noble Earl— 

*‘You could not get evidence ; you could not 
trust your jury. The most atrocious cases were 
acquitted ; and in other instances, juries—I sup- 
pose they'were manufacturers—insisted, contrary 
to the direction of the Judges, in bringing in 
verdicts of guilty, and free pardons had to be 
given. The result was that the perpetrators of 
these outrages escaped, and the law was altered 
in favour of trades’ unions.” —[Jdid. | 
Here is one Minister in the House of 
Lords attributing crime and outrage to 
trades’ unionism, while another Minister 
in the House of Commons—the distin- 
guished Minister at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—says trades’ union- 
ism has never been guilty of any such 
acts. O’Connell’s agitation, Sir, was 
condemned in the same way. He was 
called the instigator to assassination, 
and all the other beautiful epithets that 
have been showered on us. It hap- 
pened, unfortunately, that he was an 
old man. He was an old man, and so 
the Government, by imprisonment, soon 
broke him down. But I am happy to 
say that the men who are engaged in 
the present movement are young; and 
after this 18 months’ suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act is over, we shall be 
in as good a position as we were before 
to resume our work, and to press it to 
an issue—that is, as we see it at present. 
Of course, I do not know what your in- 
tentions are with respect to the Land 
Bill. So it has always been, Mr. 
Speaker, that a political action in every 
country in its inception is denounced, 
and accused of horrible crimes by the 
classes against whom that agitation is 
directed. That is so everywhere. But 
it is,far more easy in the case of Ireland 
to create a false impression of a respect- 
able movement than it would be with a 
respectable movement in your own coun- 
try. When hon. Gentlemen remember 
how their own legal trades’ unions have 
been traduced at a time when public 
opinion could see what was going on; 
when they reflect how much more easy 
it is to traduce and vilify an agitation in 
Treland ; howvery much more difficultitis 
for the public opinion of the Irish people 
to assert itself; how very much more diffi- 
cult it is for us to bring the truth home 
to your minds, in the face of gagging 
Rules, the imposition of the eléture, and 
the other Continental devices which 
have been introduced in this House, 
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you will think and pause a little before 
you take for granted everything that is 
told you with regard to the Irish Na- 
tional Land League and Irish agitators. 
But, at least, if you refuse to do so, I do 
not think that we—I do not think that 
the Irish people—will, in the long run, 
be the sufferers. If you think the Irish 
people will be the sufferers, you make a 
mistake; because it is important that 
you should maintain the link between 
the two countries. It is of importance 
to you to conciliate the feelings of the 
Irish people; it is of importance that. 
your Government should not be known 
to history, and remembered in Ireland, 
as the Coercion Government; it is of 
importance that the Irish people should 
not bear your rule in mind as a rule of 
petty tyranny and police, a rule of ma- 
gisterial oppression, as a rule of sus- 
picion, and not of law. It is of import- 
ance, from your point of view, that this 
should be so. It is not from ours. The 
more you tyrannize—the more you trifle 
with the Irish people—the stronger will 
burn the spirit of nationality, the more 
they will free themselves from the yoke 
which renders such things possible. We 
may have our day—our short day—of 
persecution. I believe the public opi- 
nion of the people of England will, at 
some day or other, do justice to our 
motives, even if they do not approve of 
our course. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. Parnell), on his 
return from Paris, or from where no- 
body exactly knew, showed that he was, 
in some degree, sensible of the ruin 
which he had brought upon his country. 
The hon. Member seemed to suppose 
that language was not to bear its ordi- 
nary meaning, but that when it had pro- 
duced in the minds of those to whom it 
was addressed its legitimate results, if 
those results were inconvenient, the lan- 
guage itself was to be explained away in 
a non-natural sense, an idea insulting the 
common sense of all those who chose to 
think for themselves. The hon. Mem- 
ber had for many months past deluded 
the Irish people by leading them to be- 
lieve that the English House of Com- 
mons had determined to enslave them, 
and to prevent any amelioration of 
their condition as regarded the Land 
Laws. He had now repudiated the 
notion which, on repeated occasions, 
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he inculeated on thousands of peasants, 
that they were to seek for relief from 
the laws which kept them in thraldom 
by physical force. [‘‘ Never, never! e 
The hon. Gentleman had commence 

at Liverpool by speaking of the 100,000 
swords which were to flash in the 
face of the people of this country; 
while the hon, Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon), who was more candid and 
less careful, had repeatedly informed the 
Irish peasants that their duty was to 
march in military array and to purchase 
rifles and revolvers, to be used for pur- 
poses which he boldly pointed out last 
night. [‘* No, no!”?] Could hon. Mem- 
bers, he would ask, justify the use of 
the language in which they taught the 
uneducated peasantry of Ireland, and 
reconcile themselves to repudiating in 
that House the natural meaning of their 
words? The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, only the other day at Clara, told 
the Irish people that they were to commit 
one of the most hateful and spiteful acts 
that could enter into the mind of man, 
to lay the land which labour and the 
bounty of God had made fit for pas- 
turage useless for the purpose for which 
nature and art had made it useful. What 
was the result of that teaching? When 
the hon. Member found that it would 
bring himself and others within the pur- 
view of the Criminal Law, he hastened to 
repudiate it. But the advice had been fol- 
lowed. There were two Questions upon 
the Paper that very day, but which had 
not been asked, with reference to pea- 
sants having taken the advice of the 
hon. Member, and ploughed up land to 
the extent of 40 ploughs. It was useless 
to expect that that advice, given openly 
to the peasants of Ireland, could be done 
away with by a letter in the newspapers, 
which many of them, probably, never 
saw. This should be a warning to the 
hon. Member, to think before he gave 
such hateful advice to men who, unfor- 
tunately, believed in his teaching. The 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
had talked of another and more success- 
ful Hartmann for Ireland than there 
had been in Russia; and one of the 
lieutenants of the Land League, Mr. 
Matthew Harris, had said that if the 
landlords were shot down like partridges 
or rabbits, he would not be one who 
would say ‘‘ No.” [Mr. Parnett: He 
withdrew it afterwards. |] Could the hon. 
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about ploughing up the land? He (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) would ask those hon. 
Members who traduced him, and others 
who felt that they had a conscience to 
restrain, to remember that they had 
maintained in that House, in the face 
of the revulsion of feeling which had 
been produced in the minds of hon. 
Members by the language of those 
opposite, that there were real grievances 
of the Irish people which ought to be 
redressed. He rose to inform the House 
that the operations of the Land League 
and the advice given by its Leaders met 
with almost universal condemnation in 
Ireland, from North to South, East to 
West. 

An hon. Memser: In Galway? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Yes, in 
Galway. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Certainly 
not. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Yes, by 
every man who wished to advance the 
cause of law and order, and who advised 
the tenants to trust to Constitutional 
agitation to obtain the redress of their 
grievances. The Irish Bishops had con- 
demned the Land League. Only the 
other day one of the most respected 
Bishops in Ireland, the Bishop of Sligo, 
issued a pastoral in which he told all 
those connected with the Land League, 
who had given immoral advice to the 
people, that they had pursued a course 
which was fraught with danger to both 
body and soul. As the House was well 
aware, there were numbers of tenants 
who wished to pay their rents, and who 
were able to pay them, but who were not 
allowed to do so, simply in consequence 
of the advice of hon. Members opposite, 
who, having succeeded by their machi- 
nationsand pestilent agitation inreducing 
the country to its present condition, had 
the face—some of them had the face—to 
come to the House and repudiate, if not 
the very words which they used, yet the 
natural meaning of their own expres- 
sions. Although Parliament was most 
unwilling to have recourse to coercive 
measures, why was it, he would ask, 
that instead of such measures the reform 
of the Land Laws was not at that mo- 
ment under discussion? [Mr. Catnan: 
Because the Billisnot ready.] He(Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) believed that when Par- 
liament adjourned it was well under- 
stood that not only the Liberal Party, 
but many Tory Members, were desirous 
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that the Land Question should be settled 
on the basis of justice and equity. But 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
and other hon. Members, had gone 
through Ireland with the deliberate 
purpose of preventing the too-confiding 
people from believing these promises. 
‘When the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon), who, if an amiable, was 
undoubtedly a very dangerous man, told 
the House that his advice to the Irish 
people was to make use of revolvers and 
firearms, and suggested ths purchase of 
arms for the purpose of defying the law, 
they found another hon. Member (Mr. 
Parnell) coming there to-day and telling 
them that his hon. Friend’s words, which 
were not uttered in the heat of debate, 
were not what they intendedto be. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary himself, 
however, shook his head and refused to 
accept the explanation. {[Mr. Dizon: I 
never did anything of the kind.] The 
hon. Member, he repeated, refused to 
accept the excuses made for him. In 
conclusion, he must be allowed to 
state that although the unfortunate 
peasants in Ireland had been deluded, 
they were a people not prone to do ill, 
and he appealed to the House not to re- 
lax its generous efforts in their behalf. 
He appealed also to the Prime Minister 
to make the earliest use of the renewed 
strength which they all rejoiced to believe 
had been given to him by stating the 
intentions of the Government. If those 
were equal to the intentions expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster at Birming- 
ham, they would prove a panacea for the 
woes of Ireland, and would do away 
with the necessity for all Coercion Acts. 
They would, as he believed, convert the 
peasants into the firm defenders of Con- 
stitutional Government, and would give 
to them a shield which would always 
preserve them from the machinations of 
evil men. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had not, from his first sentence 
to his last, said one word on the merits 
or demerits of the Bill before the House. 
The hon. Member had, no doubt, reached 
the summit of his ambition in having, 
for the first time in his Parliamentary 
career, won the plaudits of the House 
generally, although not, unfortunately, 
those of his fellow-Representatives for 
Ireland. The hon. Member had taken 
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advantage of the Bill, and had made a 
speech not to the Speaker in the Chair, 
or to that House, but against the real 
Representatives of Ireland, because he 
had in his pocket the declared wish of 
his constituents that he should resign his 
seat. Since this question arose, there 
had been several public meetings held in 
the hon. Gentleman’s constituency, and 
at each of them a resolution had been 
passed, calling upon him to retire. [Mr. 
Mirone tt Henry : I have never received 
a single requisition.] The hon. Mem- 
ber, who had such a tender conscience, 
could not find it in his heart and con- 
science to respond to those invitations ; 
but he had just delivered a discursive 
speech which had been received with 
plaudits by those who were wont to 
walk out of the House when the hon. 
Member rose tospeak. The hon. Mem- 
ber had treated the House to a horrify- 
ing story of expressions made use of by 
one of the traversers at the Dublin trials, 
to the effect that he would see landlords 
shot like rabbits without interfering; 
but although he was cognizant of the 
surrounding circumstances, and knew 
the inferences the House would draw 
from his references, he deliberately sup- 
pressed the material part of it—that, 
namely, which showed the words to 
have been used in a perfectly innocent 
manner. What was the truth of the 
matter ? 

Mr. SPEAKER requested the hon. 
Member to confine himself to the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN submitted 
that a certain statement having been 
used as an argument in support of the 
Bill, he was entitled to show that that 
statement was false. If the traverser 
alluded to had really expressed the 
sentiments ascribed to him, it would be 
a powerful argument in favour of the 
Bill; but he (Mr. Sullivan) would give 
the explanation. The man in question 
was Matthew Harris, one of the traversers 
in the recent State trials at Dublin, and, 
as was admitted by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law), who had a finer 
sense of honour than the hon. Member 
for Galway possessed, the words were 
intended by him merely to refer to the 
fact that at the time of the dreadful 
misdeeds of the Ribbonmen, he had 
visited the haunts of those evil-doers to 
prevail upon them to alter their course. 
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He had incurred great peril by these 
visits. The expression he had made use 
of was that he regretted the wasted 
nights he had spent, and said he ‘‘ would 
have interfered no more if he saw the 
landlords shot down like rabbits.” By 
that he meant that it was useless for 
him to risk his life by such actions, and 
he would leave the criminals to be dealt 
with by the authorities, instead of con- 
stituting himself a special policeman. 
Yet the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) knowing this, had 
misrepresented the expressions of the 
traverser before that House in the 
endeavour to shed discredit upon the 
Irish Party. He had intended that the 
words he had spoken the other night 
should be the last against this misguided 
policy of the Government ; but he could 
not allow misrepresentations of the kind 
they had listened to to go unchallenged. 
There were those in Ireland who loved 
law and order, but who were opposed to 
coercion, in spite of the hon. Gentleman’s 
assertion to the contrary. For instance, 
he had received a letter from one of the 
most respected of the Catholic Prelates 
of Ireland thanking him and his Col- 
leagues for having opposed the Coercion 
Act. He would remind the Government 
that there were abundant precedents for 
Arms Bills in Ireland ; but he challenged 
the records in Dublin Castle to show any 
instance where agrarian crime had been 
hindered by the want of a weapon 
wherewith to commit it. By stripping 
Ireland of its arms, while training the 
youth of England to the use of arms, 
they were showing an inclination to 
hold Ireland as a conqueror. What 
better test could there be of the content- 
ment of the people over whom England 
ruled than that they should be allowed 
the liberty which was claimed in the 
Bill of Rights? He know that the Bill 
would be eluded, and that it was power- 
less to prevent harm. He said, on the 
faith of letters in his own possession, and 
from many years’ experience, that the 
one section of Irishmen who would be 
gratified by this legislation were the 
irreconcilables and conspirators who had 
mocked at the Irish Members, and derided 
them for attempting to keep the people 
within the lines of Constitutional methods. 
They had warned the Irish Members 
that the Government would at last show 
them only the bared sword and the iron 
hand of power. It had been the dream 
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and the hope of the Irish Members that 
that Liberal Government would have 
pursued the right path in dealing with 
Ireland ; but that hope was now dissi- 
pated. The Irish Members had now to 
face consequences far worse than anyone 
had ever predicted, for no one would 
have dared to prophecy that the ancient 
Forms of Parliament would have been 
broken and trampled under foot for the 
purpose of gagging the Irish Members 
who were struggling for the liberties of 
their country. Never since the days of 
De Montfort had a minority to struggle 
with an odds so terrible. He had also 
to complain that the coercion debate, in 
any case likely to inflame feeling in his 
country, had been made additionally 
hateful by the tone of right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Bench. Knowing 
that there were a few of his (Mr. 
Sullivan’s) Colleagues who were of 
peculiar views and temper and feeling, 
they had angled for the intemperate 
expressions of his Friends, and had 
played for the passions of some impul- 
sive young Irishmen on those Benches, 
in order that the expressions of some 
individual sitting there might be turned 
to the Ministerial account, and hurled at 
men whose pain at hearing such lan- 
guage was far more sincere than the 
simulated feeling of the Treasury Bench. 
They had succeeded in their purpose, 
and some of the Irish Members stood in 
a cruel position. They were denounced 
in the House by Ministers and in their 
own country by infuriated men who had 
been lashed into despair by English 
misgovernment. But there were men 
there who objected, and naturally, to 
being held up as the aiders and abettors 
of the hateful doctrines of the assassin 
and the midnight marauder. After 
the passage of that Bill, he did not see 
how he and his Friends could go to 
their countrymen and ask them to have 
faith any longer in the Government. 
There was a Land Bill coming; but 
they dared not discuss it. They only 
knew of it that it was promised. They 
could only allude to it incidentally ; but 
the Prime Minister told them it would 
be introduced when there was an hour 
on which it could be done in the midst 
of the crowd of legislation. The night 
before there was an hour to spare; but 
it was not a question of urgency that 
was brought on, while in 10 sentences 
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message which was to bring peace and 
succour to the Irish people. But no, 
the people must be first whipped, and 
Ireland had to take her punishment, 
and to wait as long as the Prime Minister 
pleased for his beneficent Land Bill. 
He was sure that the Bill before the 
House would put an engine of oppression 
in the hands of the landlords and the 
police, from which violence and blood- 
shed might reasonably be expected. He 
only trusted that the powers of search 
for arms would be very rarely used. 
Tntercommunication with America and 
Ireland had had an influence on the 
peasants of Ireland which he begged 
them to remember ; and he believed any 
attempt to use the powers of personal 
search and stoppage on the highway 
which the Bill gave would lead to scenes 
which the Government might use as 
a justification of the measure, but which 
every Irishman who loved his country 
would deplore, seeing that it wrecked 
all hope for the improvement and re- 
generation of hiscountry. He admitted 
that the Government had some provoca- 
tion. The outrages which did happen 
were all too many forhim. He heartily 
deplored them ; but he denied that they 
offered warrant of justification for strip- 
ping his countrymen of every protection 
of Constitutional liberty. He was sorry 
to see the Prime Minister should feel it 
necessary to be in his place after circum- 
stances which none regretted more than 
himself and his combatant Colleagues, 
giving his countenance to a Bill which 
discredited his noble impulses, his gene- 
rous professions, and which was out of 
accord and harmony with a life which 
was known to all as signalized by its 
love of liberty all over the world. He 
could only protest once more, and say 
with confidence that when the Prime 
Minister came to survey his life, with all 
its vicissitudes and crowning honours, 
amongst the passages he would most 
keenly regret would be the present 
chapter of his experience in regard to 
Treland. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
would recall to the recollection of hon. 
Members the remark of the late Mr. Butt, 
that the Irish Members were doing good 
service to their country and to the Go- 
vernment in making known the amount 
of disaffection in Ireland, and now he 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) would say that, 
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tain amount of disaffection, which, he 
supposed, could not be denied, the mea- 
sures taken by the Government might 
well have been less stringent, and might 
have been accompanied by, at least, a 
sketch of the intended Land Bill. In his 
opinion, it was a monstrous error on the 
part of the Government to introduce 
Coercion Bills before having formulated 
and explained to that House and the 
country their views upon the Land Ques- 
tion. If the Government had done 
that, there would have been no need of 
anything more than some police regula- 
tions. He contended that the suspen- 
sion of the liberties of the people for 
18 months and the passing of that Bill 
for five years were indefensible. At the 
present time, however, arguments would 
be of no avail, and he would, therefore, 
content himself with voting against the 
Bill at every stage ; not on account of 
any sympathy with the violent speakers 
of the Land League, but simply because 
it went too far in the direction of severity, 
and, in his opinion, was to be continued 
in force for too long a time. He should 
attempt to mitigate the operation of some 
of the clauses when they got into Com- 
mittee. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, it was easy 
for the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) to say that the Irish 
people were deluded ; but it was absurd 
for the hon. Member to take upon him- 
self to say that he was a better judge of 
what the interests of Ireland were than 
the Irish people themselves. The best 
answer that could be made to the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member was to be 
found in the fact that, at the present 
time, he could not offer himself in any 
part of Ireland for election with any 
chance of success. It was also news to 
learn from the hon. Gentleman that the 
Irish Hierarchy were opposed to the 
Land League. To the best of his (the 
O’Donoghue’s) belief, almost without 
exception the Catholic Hierarchy were 
in favour of the objects of the Land 
League, as enumerated by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had, in his heavy 
way, and in laboured rhodomontade, 
given the country to understand that it 
was in danger of-universal slaughter 
and general combustion; but that he 
was at his post, making heroic efforts to 
save it. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Tue O'DONOGHUE, resuming, said, 
the aim of the right hon. Gentleman, no 
doubt, was, atany cost, andat any sacrifice 
of those principles which English states- 
men used to hold dear, to poison the 
mind of the public with charges against 
the Irish Members. Parliamentary 
usage would not permit him to stigma- 
tize the statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman as they deserved, and he 
could not go beyond saying that they 
were absolutely without foundation. 
Some of the Irish Members seemed to 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
had charge of the Bill; but the fact was 
one to rejoice over. He(theO’ Donoghue) 
preferred the right hon. Gentleman to 
any other Minister in this matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman was the faithful 
exponent of the majority of the House, 
especially of the Whigs, in their views 
as to Ireland. He preferred the gross 
and palpable exaggeration of the right 
hon. Gentleman, his coarse clap-trap, his 
defiant way of waving his pockethand- 
kerchief, to the ambiguous phrases of 
the Prime Minister, the mixture of spite 
and maudlin sympathy of the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, or the incoherent 
eloquence of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington). The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) spoke of the valiant 
Home Secretary as trampling on the 
Irish Members. The Irish Members 
were not aware that they had been sub- 
jected to any feat of the kind. The 
truth was that when the Irish Members 
were flagging, the venomous attacks of 
the right hon. Gentleman roused them, 
and they returned to the charge with re- 
newed vigour. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man flattered the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon) at the expense of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. He 
could not see what was to be gained by 
indulgence in that transparent “ gam- 
mon.” No one could be so silly as to 
suppose that either of his hon. Friends 
was in the least influenced by the opinion 
entertained of him by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department or any 
of his Colleagues. The Irish people 
looked on the performance of the right 
hon. Gentleman in this particular with 
the most complete ridicule. The right 
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hon. Gentleman had trailed his coat be- 
fore the Conservative Opposition ; but, 
seeing the feeling he aroused, he at 
once changed his tone to one of the 
most abject obsequiousness. The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock de- 
precated the conduct of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department in 
triumphing over the Irish Members. 
He was not aware of the grounds the 
right hon. Gentleman had for exulta- 
tion. The hon. Member for the City of 
Cork had done all that it was possible 
to do with his present following. They 
never thought they could thwart and 
defeat the schemes of the Government, 
and nothing had happened that they 
did not anticipate. He believed that 
the tyrannical course the Government 
had taken in pushing through the coer- 
cion measure would have the effect of 
bringing public opinion to bear upon 
the questions; and the Irish people 
would be willing to do and to dare more 
than they had ever done or dared before. 
Like all latter-day coercionists, the right 
hon. Gentleman based his case upon the 
Charges of the Judges. It was very well 
known—he (the O’ Donoghue) predicted 
it long ago—that the Judges were pre- 
paring the way for coercion. With re- 
gard to those delivered some months 
ago at Assizes in the South and 
West of Ireland by Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Baron Dowse, they 
clearly established the fact that some, 
at least, of the Irish Judges were in 
collusion with the Government to lay 
the necessary basis for the introduction 
of the Ooercion and Arms Bills. But 
the Government, notwithstanding that 
judicial aid, had not been able to show 
any real or substantial foundation for 
their proposal and in part completed 
legislation. The operation of the Arms 
Bill, therefore, would prove purely vexa- 
tious. To justify the measure it should 
be shown that there was a large quantity 
of arms in Ireland; and also that there 
was a large importation; going on; but 
the Government had not shown those 
things; and, on the other hand, it ap- 
peared that ar insignificant number of 
outrages had been committed by means 
of firearms. It was impossible to con- 
nect threatening letters with the pos- 
session of arms, and it had been 
shown that in only three instances 
out of 1,500 had threatening letters 
been followed by a resort to firearms. 
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Of the Charges of the Judges, that of 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald was the only one 
in which it was stated directly that there 
were large quantities of arms ia the pos- 
session of the people. He (the O’Dono- 
ghue) thought the learned Judge was 
led into exaggeration from his excessive 
zeal to furnish the Government with a 
groundwork for their coercive “policy. 
He was far from attributing to the 
learned Judge any wilful mis-statement ; 
but he thought it likely that he was mis- 
led by documents set before him, and 
that his imagination supplied any defi- 
ciencies there were in the Returns. The 
learned Judge stated that every farmer’s 
son, and every farmer’s boy, in the Pro- 
vince of Munster, possessed either a rifle 
or arevolver. Speaking with an inti- 
mate knowledge of the county of Kerry, 
he (the O’Donoghue) ventured to say 
that those words did not apply to that 
county, and he believed their inapplica- 


bility to the other counties in Munster. 


could be proved also. The House ought 
to see that this Bill would be perfectly 
useless. Those who had arms would 
conceal them where they would not be 
found by the emissaries of the Govern- 
ment. From the passing of the Arms 
Act of 1843, it appeared that there were 
many then, as now, who believed that 
arms might be held by the people with- 
out indicating any intention to rebel. 
The passing of the Act was opposed by 
Mr. Hume, who said that it was the 
privilege of freemen to carry arms, and 
that it was degrading to freemen to be 
deprived of them; by Mr. Shiel, who 
said that Englishmen would not endure 
an Arms Act; and by Lord Brougham, 
who said that such an Act was repug- 
nant and hostile to the principles of 
British liberty, and that he hoped the 
people would sweep away the Govern- 
ment by whom such a sacrilege on the 
Constitution was perpetrated. He was 
a member of the Land League, and he 
thoroughly approved of its policy ; and 
if the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department attempted to tell him that, 
because he did belong to the Land 
League and agreed in its policy, he fa- 
voured assassination, he would be com- 
pelled to tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that he was deliberately stating what 
was false. The House should not lose 
sight of what was passing in Ireland. 
The landlords of Ireland were endea- 
vouring to rob the Irish people by ex- 
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torting rack-rents. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment brought out policeand military, 
and they said tothe farmer—‘‘If you 
don’t give the landlords what they want, 
we willshoot you.” He did not hesitate 
to say that the Government had dealt in 
that way with an unarmed people, and 
were threatening them with murder. 
The Irish people had used their Consti- 
tutional rights in vain, because the 
House had trampled upon those rights ; 
and if the Irish people had arms, and used 
them in defence of their homes, the man 
who charged them with murder for so 
doing would be held by the whole 
civilized world to have lied. The Irish 
people had been advised to resort to the 
means sanctioned by God, and those 
means only; and they had been advised 
to struggle on and trust in God and the 
justice of their cause for the overthrow 
of a tyranny which he had no hesitation 
in saying it would be impious to consider 
as destined long to endure. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, with reference to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Gal- 
way County (Mr. Mitchell Henry)—he 
could not call him his hon. Friend after 
to-night—he did not think the hon. 
Member was capable of acting in the 
manner he did. From former ex- 
perience he thought the hon. Gentle- 
man had some wish to support the cause 
of the Irish people ; but after the exhi- 
bition they had that evening, he came to 
the conclusion that the hon. Member 
had made up his mind to retire from 
Irish politics, for undoubtedly he could 
never think of representing an Irish con- 
stituency again. He hoped, in future, the 
hon. Gentleman would abstain from at- 
tempting to speak on behalf of the people 
of Ireland, for their opinion was diame- 
trically opposed to that of the hon. Mem- 
ber. He denied the hon. Member’s 
first charge that the country had been 
ruined by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell); and with regard 
to the second it was notorious that the 
intention of the Government was to en- 
slave the Irish people, for they had been 
busily engaged in that operation for the 
last six weeks; in fact, they had been 
trying to do little else ever since the 
Session began. He must deny that the 
Land League had counselled physical 
violence; and as an illustration of the 
falsehood of that charge, he would say 
the meetings of the Land League had 
been always presided over by Roman 
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Catholic priests, who would not tolerate 
any such counsels if they were given. 
For his own part, notwithstanding the 
hon. Gentleman and the accusations 
which had been made, he could state 
with perfect truth that he had never 
uttered a single word at any of the 
many meetings which he had attended 
in Ireland recommending a resort to 
acts of violence. With reference to the 
speech of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in reply to that of 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon), he (Mr. Biggar) had listened to 
that speech, and he understood the hon. 
Gentleman’s meaning to be that though 
he advised the Irish people to procure 
rifles, he did not advise them to use 
them, for he would advise nothing 
which was beyond his own power to do. 
As to the allegations of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Land League was 
allied with the Fenians, he was aware that 
the great proportion of the members of 
the Land League had no more to do 
with Fenianism than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. Whether the Fenians 
had anything to do with the Land 
League or not he was not aware, for 
they gave him no information on the 
subject. The hon. Member for the 
County of Galway, in the course of his 
speech, referred to the opinion of the 
clergy, and urged that it was in oppo- 
sition to the views of the Irish Party ; 
but he could assure the House that the 
very large proportion of the Bishops and 
also the clergy in Ireland were in favour 
of the Land League. He had himself 
received a complimentary letter upon 
the subject from one of the Bishops, 
praising the efforts which had recently 
been made in connection with the Co- 
ercion Act which has just been passed. 
If the Bishops and clergy held such an 
opinion of those with whom they lived, 
any statement in contradiction of it was 
not entitled to any very great weight. 
An unfair construction had been placed 
upon the speech of his hon. Friend the 
Member , for Tipperary, inasmuch as 
throughout he expressed himself in op- 
position to civil war. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] His 
hon. Friend said distinctly he was sorry 
he was unable to recommend it, and 
surely that was a very different thing to 
telling the people to adopt it. The Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in his speech, had attempted to 
produce prejudices against the Irish 
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eople, but which would not bear the 
ight of a clear and calm judgment. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
liberty of England; but the fact was 
that the liberty of England was the 
worst in the whole civilized world. The 
people of England talked a great deal 
about it, but knew very little of it in 
reality. There was liberty of speech and 
freedom of action as long as people did 
not become troublesome; but as soon 
as their conduct was annoying, a OCo- 
ercion Bill was brought in to imprison 
them. The mode of speech adopted by 
the right hon. Gentleman should not 
have been used by a Minister of the 
Crown, who should exercise somewhat 
of a judicial mind, without being in- 
fluenced by the prejudices of persons 
outside. Instead of such a result, how- 
ever, the House had been compelled to 
listen to cases of exaggeration and heated 
contentions. It had been said that the 
Bill was not levelled at the liberty of the 
Irish people ; but unless that was so, he 
could not see what it was levelled at. 
It was wrong to interfere with the right 
of any farmer to ‘shoot sparrows and 
rooks. He had never shot himself, and 
never expected to do so; if he attempted 
it, he was afraid he would shoot himself. 
The Irish farmers, therefore, had a right 
to object to the Bill; and, in fact, the 
measure would have the effect of annoy- 
ing persons who were perfectly innocent 
of offences without touching persons who 
should be controlled by it. The hon. 
Member proceeded to quote from the 
Blue Book, at considerable length, the 
particulars of various outrages which 
had occurred in the county of Cavan. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was treating the subject in a most 
tedious manner. In fact, he was almost 
trifling with the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber must address himself to the Question 
before the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would do so. 
The charge in one case in the county of 
Cavan was that a shot was fired into a 
House, but it did not appear that any 
injury was done. Indeed, all the cases 
reported from‘ the county of Cavan 
seemed to be of a very slight and trivial 
character. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, there 
was little to add to the speech of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). He (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) sup- 
posed there must be some reason for the 
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course now taken, and that the Bill was 
not introduced because it was necessary 
for the preservation of the peace in Ire- 
land, but merely because it was needed 
to conciliate the support of the Conser- 
vative Party, or because the promised 
Land Bill was not ready. He should 
be glad to see a Bill passed which would 
restrict the use of firearms all over the 
Three Kingdoms; but he objected to 
that penal legislation, applicable only to 
one portion of the United Kingdom. 
Although the Government had not 
formally abandoned their intention of 
bringing in the Bill, the language of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland on the first 
Coercion Bill pointed to its postpone- 
ment, at least for the present, to the 
Land Bill, and that showed that the 
Ministry had no well-defined belief in 
its necessity. It was no settled convic- 
tion long entertained that led the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
to adopt the strong language he used. 
It was plain that Ministers were too 
ready to inflict penal legislation on Ire- 
land without regard to its actual neces- 
sity. What was most to beregretted, apart 
from the injustice of the Bill, was that 
it postponed remedial legislation. The 
country could not afford to wait much 
longer for Land Reform. Evictions were 
threatened in large numbers, trade was 
reduced to a standstill, and discontent 
was growing more general and deep- 
seated everyday. But the people would 
be firm and patient. Their cause was so 
just, the sympathies of the bulk of Eng- 
lish people and the Continental nations 
were so strong in their favour, that they 
must be near the prospect of some re- 
dress. Words had been spoken by the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
which were not meant as a deliberate 
advice to the people of Ireland; but as 
the hon. Gentleman, through his honesty, 
enjoyed, in a very high degree, the con- 
fidence of the country, what he had said 
would be carefully weighed by them. 
He (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) was certain 
the hon. Member would never have used 
such words if he had not been irritated 
and exasperated by the harsh and inju- 
dicious language of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He was sure that if the hon. 
Member found himself in such a position 
as he supposed under the temptation to 
shed blood he would not yield to it. He 
trusted sincerely that when Irishmen 
read those words, they would remember 
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the good advice which the hon. Member 
had given to them on other occasions, 
when he was not exasperated by cruel 
language such as had been used against 
him. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
had often during the agitation protested 
against the shedding of human blood. 
He had been listened to with respect, 
and he (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) believed 
his advice had prevented much crime. 
He trusted Irishmen would continue to 
follow the advice the Member for Tippe- 
rary had given them at many public 
meetings, and abstain from all violence 
and bloodshed. It was perfectly useless 
to do more than to protest against such 
coercive legislation, and he only rose 
for the purpose of entering his protest 
against the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he did not regret 
the language used by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department in in- 
troducing the Bill, because that master 
of quips and jibes had exposed the 
policy of the Government in all its naked 
deformity. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. CALLAN, resuming, said, he 
was sorry the right hon. Gentleman had 
seen fit to support the Bill in language 
of such acrimony and exasperation to- 
wards Ireland. They were toid by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) that the Bill had been brought 
about by the Irish Members. He (Mr. 
Callan) did not think the House at- 
tached much value to the remarks of the 
hon. Member, who, from Manchester to 
Woodstock and thence to Galway, had 
boxed the political compass, and de- 
serted all in turn. It was not surprising 
that the hon. Member had now proved 
true to his character by deserting the 
Irish Members. As to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, he 
seemed to have the instinct of domina- 
tion when Irish interests were at stake. 
He (Mr. Callan) could not conceive a 
Bill more in keeping with the saturnine 
character of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Chief Legal Adviser of 
the Government (Mr. Law); and he 
perfectly agreed with those speakers 
who had endeavoured to show that the 
Bill was far more stringent than the 
Peace Preservation Act of 1875. Under 
that Act a person who might be sum. 
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marily convicted was entitled to appeal. 
That power was not given under the 
Bill. He was not surprised that Con- 
servative Members had supported the 
Bill, for it would serve as a sort of 
Game Preservation Act, and would save 
them keepers. Further than that, there 
was a clause to the effect that the per- 
son appointed to grant licences to have 
and to carry arms should be bound to 
grant a licence to any occupier of one or 
more agricultural holdings who pro- 
duced a certificate from two justices of 
the peace. The inference to be drawn 
from the omission of that clause from 
the Bill was that the Government would 
not give power to the local magistrates 
to make such recommendation, and that 
everything was to be left to the stipen- 
diary, non-resident Government magis- 
trates. At that time the county in which 
he (Mr. Callan) resided was proclaimed, 
and, at the same period, he belonged to 
a Volunteer corps in England. He be- 
lieved he was a member of the ‘‘ Devil’s 
Own.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am at a loss to 
see the connection of the hon. Member’s 
observations with the Question before 
the House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had intended 
to show that he, at the time of which he 
was speaking, attended when about 
100 of these applications were made. 
He found that they were heard pri- 
vately in the magistrate’s room, and not 
in open Court, and every application 
made by a Roman Catholic was refused. 
He (Mr. Callan) supposed that he should 
not be described even by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland as a ‘‘ dissolute ruf- 
fian.”” He saade an application himself, 
and he was asked ‘‘ Who recommends 
you?” He replied that he required no 
recommendation, because he was allowed 
to carry arms in England as a Volun- 
teer, and he held that it would have been 
a humiliation to have asked for one. He 
was endeavouring to show the injury 
which would be inflicted upon the well- 
to-do farmers in Ireland by the carrying 
of the Bill. It was a much more 
stringent Act than that of 1875, and he 
thought some good reason ought to be 
shown for departing from the precedent 
of that time. He should also have some 
assurance that crime prevailed to more 
than ordinary extent before an Act of 
such a character was passed. He hoped 
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that the Bill would be discussed in 
Committee at such length as to greatly 
improve it; and that course would have 
the advantage of giving the Prime 
Minister every opportunity to consider 
his Land Bill, the details of which were 
at present somewhat shadowy. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 144; 
Noes 37: Majority 107.—(Div. List, 
No. 108.) 


Main Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 145; 
Noes 34: Majority 111.—(Div. List, 
No. 109.) 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Mr. B. T. WILLIAMS informed the 
Speaker that he had by mistake got 
into the wrong Lobby on the last divi- 
sion. 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—{Br1 86.] 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Orr-Ewing, 
Mr. Preston Bruce, Mr. James Campbell.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he would explain in a very few 
words what its object was. The Bill 
proposed to remove a defect by intro- 
ducing into the law and practice of Scot- 
land a presumption similar to that in 
force in England, that when a person 
had been absent and unheard of for a 
certain time he had ceased to exist. In 
Scotland, if an absentee disappeared, 
and no one knew anything about him, 
there was no limitation to the presump- 
tion of his being alive. In England, 
he understood, they had a more sensible 
rule of law. The law was, that if a 
man was absent from England, and was 
entirely unheard of for seven years, the 
presumption became one of death. There 
was no such law in Scotland; and, in 
consequence, a man being absent might 
be presumed to be alive for an indefinite 
period. Unless 100 years had elapsed 
from his birth, the Courts would still 
consider that he was alive. That was a 
very bad state of the Scotch law, and 
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though the Court of Session had power 
to consider cases of that sort, it was 
known the Court required evidence of 
probable death, and had no rule of law 
to guide them in cases of mere absence ; 
and therefore people would not go to 
the Court at all. Consequently, there 
were hard cases where, after long ab- 
sence of a person, the successors could 
not get possession of the property be- 
cause they could not afford to go to the 
Court on so doubtful an issue, and pro- 
vide the caution money that the Court, 
in cases of success, required. ‘The griev- 
ance of the present state of the law was, 
therefore, one that should not be mea- 
sured by the cases that came before the 
Courts, but by the cases that existed, 
and did not come to Court. His propo- 
sition was, that when a man was absent 
and was entirely unheard of for seven 
years the law should presume he was 
dead, in so far as giving to his succes- 
sors the income and use of any property 
he might have left, or become entitled 
to since he left. At the end of another 
six years, making 13 years’ absence in 
all, and still being entirely unheard of, 
he proposed that the successors should 
be enabled to get any movable property 
left; but if ‘there was any heritable 
property he gave a further six years, 
making 19 in all, before that could be 
obtained, thus following the lines of 
English law as regards limitation of 
actions to six years for personal and 12 
years for real estate. Those absorbed 
the chief propositions of the Bill. There 
was also a proposition relating to ab- 
sent heirs of entail ; but that was only an 
adjunct to the Bill, though a useful one. 
However, he did not wish to take up 
much time at present. As he had said, 
those were the main provisions of the 
Bill; and he thought they would com- 
mend themselves to Members of the 
House, especially to English Members, 
who had already so much more sensible 
a law. He would, having made that 
explanation, move the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Anderson.) 


Tne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘LareEn) confessed he did not alto- 
gether agree with his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Anderson) with regard to his proposed 
mode of dealing with the subject. At 
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the same time, he would admit that the 
practice of the Courts of Scotland in 
dealing with the property of persons 
who had been absent from the country 
for some considerable time was not satis- 
factory, therefore he felt it would be 
ungracious on the part of a Member 
like himself, who had not sat long in 
the House, to oppose the second reading 
of a Bill introduced, under the circum- 
stances attending the one under notice, 
by an hon. Member of so much greater 
experience than himself; and he thought 
probably, without any departure from 
the principle, such alterations might be 
made in Committee as might effect an 
improvement in the existing state of the 
law, and assimilate it in some respect to 
the practice in England. It appeared 
to him that the period of seven years 
was much too short a time to fix upon 
as creating a presumption that a person 
who had been absent for that time had 
ceased to exist. The rule of the law in 
England, which he believed was not an 
absolute rule, but merely a presumption 
capable of being overcome by other evi- 
dence, related to a very remote period 
of their history, when travelling was 
not so general as now, and when there 
were not so large a number of the 
population emigrating to Colonial and 
foreign countries, and there making 
their homes. Because a person had gone 
to a Colony and remained unheard of 
for seven years, that was not sufficient 
reason to presume he was dead. In as- 
signing the limit, it was not sufficient, 
without regard to the circumstances 
attending his previous history, without 
regard to his age and strength, and the 
fact that it was not unusual for persons 
in the Colonies to break off communica- 
tion for a long period from their friends, 
to determine that the man was dead, 
and that his estate should be divided 
amongst his next of kin; nor did he 
think that was a sufficient reason why 
next of kin should have the right to use 
the property. It would be a serious 
thing to distribute property, or hand 
over its usufruct, when the owner had 
been away for only seven years; but the 
presumption might arise after a dis- 
appearance of 20 years. He quite ad- 
mitted, however, that the law in Scot- 
land, in treating the case as a question 
of fact to be decided on its own merits, 
had often worked unsatisfactorily, and 
the receivers appointed by the Courts 
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had frequently kept.in their hands the 
estates of persons who had gone abroad 
for a longer time than was necessary for 
protecting the interests of such persons. 
He should not oppose his views to those 
of the hon. Member in this matter, and 
would therefore support the second 
reading, in the hope that, either by a 
Committee of the Whole House or by 
a Select Committee, the Bill would be 
turned into a more perfect shape. 

Sir JOHN HAY thought the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate that the Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee was a very sound 
one, and that sucha course would be most 
advantageous. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow had introduced the Bill for the 
purpose of assimilating the law to that 
of England; and if it was referred to a 
Select Committee, the differences in the 
law might be properly considered, and, 
if possible, the law of the two countries 
assimilated. As that was the object of 
the hon. Member, and as the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate agreed withiit, 
he (Sir John Hay) heartily supported 
the proposition that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
thought the proposed course of referring 
the Bill to a Select Committee would be 
the best to take. There was no Statute 
Law on the subject in England, except 
the statute relating to bigamy; but it was 
true that in other cases the Courts, follow- 
ing the analogy of that statute, presumed 
when a person had not been heard of 
for seven years he was dead, but that, 
like every other presumption, it was 
liable to be rebutted by evidence. The 
law of England, as far as he knew, had 
worked exceedingly well, and he never 
heard any complaint on the subject; 
and it was, in his opinion, desirable 
that the law of Scotland should be assi- 
milated, as far as possible, to the law of 
this country. 

Dr. WEBSTER remarked that from 
experience it was found that no tribunal 
worked better than that of a Select Com- 
mittee. Therefore, he entirely agreed 
with the proposal, and he believed the 
Profession in Scotland would all agree 
with it. He did not think, however, that 
the law in Scotland was so bad as the 
Mover of the Bill had stated. 

Dr. COMMINS opposed the second 
reading, believing that instead of assimi- 
lating the Scotch law to that of England, 
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it would be an advantage if the English 
law followed that of Scotland. The 
Bill introduced a principle which was 
not followed by the law of England. 
The presumption after the lapse of seven 
years only existed in the case of a pro- 
secution for bigamy. Administration of 
the effects of an absent person could 
only be obtained on satisfactory proof 
being given to the Court that such a 
person was presumably dead. There 
was no rule of law on the subject with 
regard to personal property. With re- 
gard to real property also there was no 
rule whatever. He thought that if the 
Bill were allowed to pass, some more 
scientific principle than existed already 
might probably be introduced into Eng- 
lish law. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE as- 
sumed, from what the hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate had told the House, that 
there was a want of principle or a want 
of rule in the decisions of the Courts, 
and that therefore it was matter for 
consideration. If that were the case, 
the best course would be to refer it to a 
Select Committee. If it were desirable 
to assimilate the law of England and 
Scotland, he should suggest that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself 
should bring forward a Motion to that 
effect. Under the circumstances, he 
concurred in the proposal to refer it to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. DAWSON inquired whether 
seven years’ absence in England was 
really a presumption of death in all 
cases, or whether this presumption was 
only applicable in cases of bigamy ? 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, that 
seven years’ absence of husband or wife 
would exempt a person marrying again 
from the penalties attaching to second 
marriage; but, so far as related to the 
general law of England, the period of 
seven years had only been adopted by 
analogy to the law relating to bigamy. 
It was by no means a hard-and-fast line 
that seven years was a presumption 
of death. The Courts were simply 
in the habit of taking that period as 
a foundation of proceeding, and were 
always careful to ascertain whether or 
not the presumption could be fairly ap- 
plied in each individual case. If the 
rule applied in every instance, without 
the relaxation applied by the Courts, it 
would probably be found that the law 
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much inclined to think that, by some such 
Bill as that under consideration, they 
might make the law of England morespe- 
cific and safe; and, under those circum- 
stances, he was very glad that the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate did not 
object to the principles of the Bill, and 
wanted to make it as perfect as he could. 
He should therefore very gladly sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill, con- 
curring in the suggestion that it should 
go to a Select Committee. It proposed 
avery material amendment of the law, 
which might, tosome extent, be adopted 
in England. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL.—[Bux 73.] 
(Mr. Healy, Mr. Gray, Mr. Barry.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
its object was to increase the payment 
to Irish Coroners for their services, and 
to increase their superannuation. It 
provided for the payment of Coroners in 
Ireland by salary, instead of, as was the 
case at the present time, by fees. That 
method of paying Coroners by salary 
had been in force in England since 1860. 
Irish Coroners, at the present time, re- 
ceived 30s. for each inquest held by 
them up to a certain amount, the limit 
being £100 per annum. He knew of a 
case not long back in which a Coroner 
had to travel a long distance to attend 
an inquest, which lasted a month. The 
total amount he received for this was £2. 
That, he (Mr. Healy) considered to be 
quite inadequate remuneration. The 
Bill, therefore, proposed that the fees 
payable to Coroners should be added to- 
gether in each case for the last five 
years; but at the rate of £2 10s. per in- 
quest, instead of £1 10s., and the result- 
ing sum paid as a salary. On an ave- 
rage, this would only amount to about 
£83 per annum to each Coroner. It 
was also proposed that a superannuation 
allowance should be given to every 
Coroner after 21 years’ service, that he 
should be allowed to appoint a deputy, 
and that candidates for the office should 
be taken only from among magistrates, 
licentiates of medicine, barristers, and 
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solicitors. He moved the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Healy.) 


THe ATTORNEY, GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law), said, he was 
sorry not to be able to accept the Bill. 
The Bill was a short one, and altogether 
inadequate. Any measure to deal with 
the subject satisfactorily must be much 
more comprehensive than the present 
Bill. His main objection was that the Bill 
was at best of a fragmentary character, 
and would interfere with the free action 
of the Ministry in framing their promised 
measure of re-organization of County Go- 
vernment in Ireland. A Bill for putting 
the law of Coroners on a new basis was 
brought in during the time of the late 
Government, and was fully considered by 
a Select Committee, who amended it so 
that it ultimately contained some 60 or 
70 clauses. After all, the chief object of 
the present Bill wasto obtain superannua- 
tion allowances; but he would remind 
hon. Members that superannuation did 
not exist in the English system. He 
did not think that 30s. was an insuf- 
ficient sum for attending an inquest. 
With respect to the other provisions, he 
considered that no sufficient guarantees 
of ability could be offered by freshly- 
admitted barristers, solicitors, cv medical 
men; but, above all, the Government 
had to consider whether the office of 
Coroner should still be retained. He con- 
eluded by moving that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“ upon this 
day six months.”—(/r. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CALLAN appealed to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland to withdraw his 
opposition to the Bill, on the under- 
standing that the Committee stage 
should not be taken for a month, during 
which time the Grand Juries of Ireland 
could express their opinions upon it. 
He objected to the supercilious and 
official tone adopted by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman in opposing the 
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second reading, and complained of the 
narrow-minded lawyers who formed the 
Irish Executive objecting to the Bill, 
which had not been petitioned against 
by a single person in Ireland. 

Dr. COMMINS said, there were many 
instances in England in which Coroners 
did their work by deputy, and, the ne- 
cessity being admitted, the appointment 
and the pay ought to be a public matter, 
and not one of private arrangement. 
He urged that there was plenty of room 
for improvement in the office of Coroner 
in Ireland, and that it was better to pass 
a fragmentary measure than to wait for 
an indefinite time for a comprehensive 
reform. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON supported the 
Bill, and expressed his inability to under- 
stand the ground upon which it was op- 
posed, inasmuch as it merely sought to 
assimilate the law of Ireland to that of 
England, by paying Coroners by salary 
instead of by fees, and to facilitate the 
appointment of Deputy-Coroners. It af- 
forded English Members an opportunity 
of showing Irish Members their willing- 
ness to redress Irish grievances, and to 
pass a reform for Ireland which had al- 
ready beeneffected in England. Atatime 
when they were passing coercive leyisla- 
tion for Ireland, they ought, if they could, 
to meet the views of Irish Members on 
a question of this kind. He therefore 
trusted that English Members would not 
vote against this Bill, because it was in- 
troduced by an Irish Member—the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy)—but 
would follow into the Lobby the Irish 
Members, who were the best judges of 
what was needed in this matter. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was glad to say it was an English 
and not an Irish Member—namely, the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon), who had endea- 

voured to introduce into the debate an 
element of bitterness which ought not to 
exist, and for which there was no founda- 
tion. It was rather too much for any 
Member, and especially an English 
Member, to suggest that a Bill could be 
rejected, not upon its merits, but be- 
cause it was presented by the hon. 
Member for Wexford. He hoped it was 
the last time that such a suggestion 
would be made. The hon. and learned 
Member had undertaken to explain a 
Bill which he had failed to comprehend. 
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He (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
would consider the measure solely upon 
its merits, and he would point out that 
it was not a Bill to reconcile the English 
and Irish practice. It did not attempt 
or pretend to do so. It was laid before 
the House, he apprehended, because it 
was thought it would be acceptable in 
Ireland; but he differed from it in prin- 
ciple. Under the law at present pro- 
vision existed for holding inquests in 
the absence er illness of the Coroner ; 
and, therefore, in no case, he might say, 
under the existing system, was an in- 
quest left unheld in Ireland in which it 
ought to be held, and consequently the 
object which it was sought to accomplish 
was already effected without any in- 
creased charge upon the public. The 
Bill was, therefore, in his opinion, as un- 
necessary as unwise in its proposition as 
to a Deputy. It was not, in his opinion, 
wise to make the salary of a Coroner vary 
in proportion to the number of inquests 
held. The proper way to proceed was 
rather to regulate and fix it in accord- 
ance with the average duties which he 
might have to perform. He disapproved 
of the proposed qualifications, none of 
which sucured sufficient experience for 
the discharge of the duty devolving on 
a Coroner. There was, he might also 
point out, a strong objection to giving a 
superannuation allowance to an officer 
whose time was in no way wholly devoted 
to the service of the public. A Coroner 
was free to follow any profession or 
pursuit ; it was only occasionally that he 
was called upon to act as Coroner; ard 
he was not aware of any case in which 
such an allowance was made to a person 
discharging duties such as those to which 
the Bill related. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER hoped the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment would see his way to reforming 
the whole system with regard to the ap- 
pointment of Coroners in England, for as 
it existed at present it was a scandal. 
He had lately had experience of this in 
an election for the county of Wiltshire. 
He thought the whole system was bad, 
and required alteration. 

Mr. DAWSON supported the Bill, on 
the ground that it would remove a great 
anomaly. Theliberty of Coroners’ Courts 
in Ireland was invaded by the police, 
who carried off witnesses and, otherwise 
interfered with the initiatory inquiry 
which ought to be held in all suspicious 
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cases. Atthe same time, he quite agreed 
that the wholesystem of Coroners’ Courts, 
both in England and Ireland, required 
revision. He advocated the payment of 
liberal fixed salaries to Coroners utterly 
irrespective of the number of inquests 
they had to hold, or the distance they 
had to travel in order to fulfil the re- 
quirements of the office. 

Cotonet MAKINS thought that, as 
the Government had so great a difficulty 
in introducing Bills of their own, they 
might with advantage accept that Bill 
and draft some Amendments of their 
own upon it, such as the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
considered necessary. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN supported 
the Bill. He recommended the Govern- 
ment to assent to the second reading, 
and then to refer the Bill to a Committee 
upstairs. He regretted that the Com- 
mittee which was appointed some time 
ago to consider Coroners’ duties were 
not authorized to pay some attention to 
the duties of Coroners in Ireland. He 
thought in rural districts dispensary 
doctors were best qualified to act as 
Coroners. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN approved of 
the suggestion of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for King’s County (Sir Patrick 
O’Brien. No doubt the Bill was capable 
ofimprovement ; and he would therefore 
appeal to the Government to allow the 
Bill to be read a second time and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. The ques- 
tion had been before the House for 12 

ears. 

Mr. INDERWICK supported the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, as it, in his opi- 
nion, contained very reasonable clauses. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY submitted 
that it would be well to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee, impartially chosen, 
as, by the provisions in it as it stood, 
the franchise would be restricted and 
dispensary doctors might be appointed 
Coroners. He objected to that proposi- 
tion, and also to the superannuation 
clauses out of the rates. The Bill, if 
passed as it was now, would be most 
unpopular in Ireland. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that he 
had objected to the Bill because it dealt 
with such a small part of the subject; 
but he would withdraw his objection on 
the understanding that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and that 
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when the proper time came he should 
be permitted to move an Instruction to 
the Committee to inquire into the whole 
of the present law affecting coroners in 
Ireland. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


The Transvaal. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Eleven 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 7th March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustuic Brrr—Second Reading— 
Court of Session (Scotland) * (42). 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
RUMOURED ARMISTICE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, I regret 
I must rely upon the plea of urgency 
for the Question which I rise to put to 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and of which there was no 
time to give him private Notice. I wish 
to know whether the Government can 
give us authentic information in refer- 
ence to the rumour—the improbable, I 
might almost say the incredible rumour 
—which is contained in the evening 
papers—namely, that an Armistice has 
been concluded with the Boers in the 
Transvaal. I may remind your Lord- 
ships that, so far as we are aware, the 
military position at the seat of war has 
remained unchanged since the late dis- 
aster, and that we have heard nothing 
except the information which from time 
to time reached us that negotiations were 
still in progress between Sir Evelyn 
Wood and the Boer leaders. I should 
also wish to ask, if it is true that an 
Armistice has been agreed to for eight 
days, whether any provision has been 
made for the relief of the beleagured 
garrisons in the Transvaal, and for any 
further information which the noble 
Earl can give? 
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Toe Hart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the statement that an Armistice 
has been concluded is correct. I will 
read to your Lordships two telegrams 
which I have received on the subject. 
The one is a telegram from Sir Evelyn 
Wood to the Secretary of State for War, 
dated Mount Prospect, 6th March, 3.30 
p-m., which says :— 

“Have signed agreement with Joubert for 
suspension of hostilities till midnight, 14th 
March, for purpose of receiving Kruger’s reply 
and any further communications. We have 
power of sending eight days’ supplies to our 
garrisons, and Joubert has undertaken to pass 
them through Boer lines, and, on arrival of pro- 
visions at such garrisons, the blockading and 
besieged parties will cease hostilities for eight 
days. I hope you approve.” 

I will read a second telegram dated 
later on the same day— 

‘¢Telegram from Sir Evelyn Wood to Lord 
Kimberley, dated Fort Amiel, 6 p.m., 6th 
March, 1881 :— 

“The following are the conditions of an 
Armistice agreed to this day between Joubert 
and myself. Object of Armistice to allow time 
for Kruger to reply to communications from 
late Sir George Colley and subsequent com- 
munication with view to peaceable settlement 
of question. We mutually agree to cessation 
of hostilities from noon on 6th till midnight 
14th March. Conditions:—(1) In that period 
both promise not to make forward movement 
from present positions, but each retains liberty 
of movement within own lines; (2) Sir Evelyn 
Wood is free to send eight days’ provisions, but 
no ammunition, for all Transvaal garrisons, the 
Boer officers undertaking to pass it to such gar- 
risons ; (3) Joubert undertakes to send notice of 
the Armistice conditions to respective garrisons 
and to Boer commanders, and will use his in- 
fluence to induce these commanders to allow 
withdrawal of British (the wounded) from these 
garrisons into Natal.” 

My Lords, I may add that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have approved Sir 
Evelyn Wood’s proceedings in connec- 
tion with this Armistice. With refer- 
ence to the allusion made to Mr. Kruger 
in this telegram, I may state, in order 
to make it intelligible to your Lordships, 
that some time ago a letter was received 
from him by Sir George Colley, and to 
that letter Sir George Colley was di- 
rected to give an answer. We do not 
know precisely all the circumstances 
connected with the time when the com- 
munications with Kruger took place. 
We have made inquiries on the subject; 
but I am not in a position to state pre- 
cisely what took place. In answer toa 
communication from Kruger to Sir 
George Colley, a communication was 
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made through him to the Boers. I 
may observe, so that there may be no 
misconception, that Sir George Colley 
was instructed to allow a reasonable 
time for the answer to be sent by the 
Boers. We are, however, imperfectly 
informed as to Sir George Colley’s pro- 
ceedings in connection with this com- 
munication. The following telegram 
was sent to him by the Secretary of State 
for War with reference to his conduct 
during the interval :— 

‘* With reference to Lord Kimberley’s tele- 
gram as respects the interval before reply from 
Boers is received, we do not bind your discre- 
tion; but we are anxious for your making 
arrangements to avoid effusion of blood.” 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
MOTION FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Tue ArcusisHorp or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, I must crave your indulgence 
and attention to a somewhat intricate 
subject of considerable historic interest 
with reference to the relations between 
Church and State. Itisa subject which 
certainly has excited a great deal of in- 
terest in a large section of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects at the present time. I 
am about to move, my Lords, that your 
Lordships should humbly address Her 
Majesty, with a view to asking Her Ma- 
jesty to issue a Royal Commission to 
consider the constitution and present 
working of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
as created or modified under the 
great Reformation statutes of King 
Henry VIII. and subsequent Acts 
of Parliament. My Lords, I speak, 
in the present instance, in the name of 
the united Bishops of both Provinces, 
who have requested me, on a Motion 
brought before them by my right rev. 
Brother (the Bishop of Peterborough), 
to ask your Lordships thus to address 
Her Majesty. I believe that the opinion 
of the Bishops is shared by most mem- 
bers of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion for the Province of Canterbury, 
and a great number of persons who 
are interested in recent disputes are 
anxious that, if possible, an end should 
be put to those disputes; and, as a 
preliminary step towards this happy 
object, they desire that full informa- 
tion should be acquired on the some- 
what intricate subject that fills the public 
mind, and on which there exists at pre- 
sent a great deal of anxiety, as well asa 
good deal of ignorance, prejudice, and 
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misconception. The noble Lord (Lord 
Oranmore and Browne), who is about 
to move that there is no necessity for 
issuing such a Commission, says that 50 
years ago a Royal Commission sat on 
this subject, of which very eminent men 
were Members, and which laid a very 
able Report before Parliament. Fifty 
years, my Lords, is both a short and a 
long time. It isa long time, certainly, 
if we look back to what has taken place 
during the last 50 years; and the noble 
Lord will hardly wish to stereotype the 
position of affairs exactly as it was 50 
years ago. Since that time—the time 
when the Reform Bill was passed—every 
institution in the country, except, per- 
haps, your Lordships’ House, has under- 
gone very great changes; and, in par- 
ticular, the whole Judicature of the coun- 
try has been materially altered. At that 
time there were no County Courts to re- 
lieve the great Courts of the Realm, and 
the Judicature Acts referring to secular 
cases have entirely changed the ordinary 
judicial procedure of the country. There 
are at the present time three sets of 
Courts which have directly to do with 
ecclesiastical matters. I might, indeed, 
say four, because there is the Primary 
Commission, under the Church Discipline 
Act, still in existence, dealing with many 
cases which arise. Now, my Lords, there 
certainly is a strong feeling abroad as to 
these Courts. Some object to their con- 
stitution, some object to their working ; 
but I believe that if the matter were to 
be thoroughly examined, many of the 
objections at present felt would be found 
to disappear. Still, it is only fair, when 
such strong feelings are called forth on 
a matter of so great importance, that 
every legitimate mode should be adopted 
of giving as much information respecting 
the subject of discontent as possible, re- 
plying to all unreasonable objections, 
and, where well-founded objections exist, 
showing a willingness to reform. With 
this view, my Lords, I know no better 
course than that a Royal Commission 
should, if Her Majesty so pleases, beissued 
for the purpose of going thoroughly into 
this subject. If it is 50 years since it 
was examined, and if it be a matter of 
fact that changes have occurred since 
that time, it may surely be well that the 
matter should be re-examined by those 
whoarethoroughly competent to examine 
it, and that the real facts respecting these 
intricate questions should be laid before 
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this House and the country. My Lords, 
there is one reason for such an examina- 
tion to which I wish to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention. At the time when the 
Royal Commission of 1830-2 sat there 
was a Corporation of Doctors’ Commons. 
That Corporation embraced all the ad- 
vocates entitled to practise in what were 
then called the Ecclesiastical Courts ; 
they were all selected and nominated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and they 
had to do with all matters concerning 
matrimony and probate, as well as with 
those matters which now come before 
Ecclesiastical Courts. Now the whole 
of that machinery, except one small 
portion, is swept away. The Corpora- 
tion is gone, and the practitioners 
who used to practise in Doctors’ Com- 
mons have ceased to confine their at- 
tention to those Courts. All the Courts 
except that which has to do with the 
discipline of the clergy, and such matters 
as arise in connection with church- 
wardens, are now entirely in the hands 
of other Judges, and the advocates who 
practised in these Courts are now of 
the ordinary character, and practise in 
the ordinary Courts. And yet there re- 
main attaching to the strictly ecclesias- 
tical part of this subject old traditions 
which are very difficult to apply, because 
they have reference to a state of things 
which is past and gone. I will take, my 
Lords, an example. The Judge of the 
Court of Arches was originally required 
by statute to be—if I rightly under- 
stand the matter—one of those doctors 
practising in Doctors’ Commons. Doc- 
tors’ Commons is swept away; and 
therefore he cannot have that qualifi- 
cation. He is required to be a Doctor 
of Civil Law, licensed, as was formerly 
the case, by the Archbishop ; the words 
remain when the substance is gone, and 
it is not extraordinary to me that there 
should be, in many instances, consider- 
able misapprehension, and that attempts 
should be made to find fault with that 
which is the inevitable result of the 
changes which have taken place within 
the last 50 years, and which have re- 
sulted in the continuance of a number of 
old rules quite inapplicable to the exist- 
ing state of things. My Lords, it is quite 
possible that we might have taken in 
hand to remedy this evil without apply- 
ing tor a Royal Commission. A promise 
was virtually made in the year 1874 that, 
as soon as might be, the Bishops would 
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take upon themselves the duty of recon- 
structing the process by which breaches 
of morality, or any other offence on the 
part of clergy against the laws eccle- 
siastical, were to be punished. The 
Bishops excused themselves, by the pres- 
sure which the circumstances of the time 
imposed upon them, from dealing with 
more than one subject in 1874, when 
they proposed and carried the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. Many have 
asked why we have not dealt with these 
further matters before now. Well, we 
found, of course, that many difficulties 
would stand in the way of thoroughly 
reconstituting the Courts; and wethought 
that it was, perhaps, desirable to wait 
and see whether the new system which 
had been introduced would work well 
before we applied it further. No doubt, 
we should have been able to produce 
some measure before now, had it not 
been for certain events which hap- 
pened in the country, and especially 
amongst the clergy—but by no means 
amongst the clergy alone—events which 
occurred, and which showed us that it 
would not be right to take this particular 
matter in hand before the whole ques- 
tion had been more thoroughly investi- 
gated; before certain wide-spread state- 
ments were dissipated—statements which 
were made with great vehemence by one 
side or the other, but not proved so 
clearly as they were asserted. There 
can be no doubt that the imprisonment 
of three clergymen had caused a great 
sensation by the end of last year and the 
beginning of the present. These three 
clergymen were, in the popular ima- 
gination, regarded as being imprisoned 
for a violation of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and it was not unna- 
turally said—‘‘ Surely it is a strange 
thing in the Church of England that an 
offence which is, at most, but a matter 
of ritual should be punished with such 
extreme severity, when other offences of 
a far more serious character are not 
visited with a similar punishment.” I 
can quite understand, my Lords, that 
this state of things excited indignation 
among a great number of members of 
the Church. Not that I think it was 
justified, for, of course, these clergymen 
were not imprisoned for a violation of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, but 
they were imprisoned because they re- 
sisted the authorities constituted by the 
law. Although it is perfectly true that 
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imprisonment for such offences is a 
severe punishment, yet I am not per- 
fectly certain that it is an easy thing to 
keep a man out of prison when he 
desires to get into it. I rather concur 
with the feeling of King William III., 
who, in a somewhat similar case, said— 
‘‘That gentleman has made up his mind 
to be a martyr, and I have made up my 
mind to disappoint him.” I think, if it 
had been possible to have prevented 
those persons being imprisoned, it would 
have been infinitely better for the 
Church of England, better for the cler- 
gymen who are the offenders, and 
better, on the whole, for the administra- 
tion of the law. Not that I am casting 
the slightest aspersion on the noble and 
learned Lord who administered the law. 
He was there as a Judge, and he could 
only perform his duty as a Judge; but 
I am finding fault with the discretion of 
those who thought it necessary to push 
matters to that issue; who were not 
contented with allowing the ordinary 
processes of the law to take effect, but 
were determined that they would at 
least bring the matter to an issue by 
calling the statute of George III. into 
operation—a statute which no one at 
the passing of the Public Worship Re- 
gulation Act ever remembered had any 
reference to the cases of those who would 
be likely to be brought under that Act. 
But I think these martyrs have, like most 
other martyrs, to acertain extent gained 
their end; they have enlisted a great 
deal of sympathy on their side, and their 
so-called martyrdom has had this per- 
haps very good result—that they have 
convinced all of us that there are some 
very difficult and delicate questions to 
be settled in regard to these matters; in 
short, they and the action they took are 
a justification for the Motion which I am 
now asking your Lordships to accept. 
It does not seem that there was in 
earlier times the same feeling about 
clergymen going to prison that there is 
now-a-days. In George III.’s time, it 
was, it seems, not thought much of, and 
earlier in Zhe Reformatio Legum, to which 
attention has lately been drawn, I find it 
was actually laid down that every Bishop 
was to have one or two prisons in his 
diocese, and three or more if necessary, 
in order that those persons who speak 
lightly or contemptuously of the autho- 
rity of the Judge might find their way 
to them. I am not one of those who 
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have such vehement love or affection for 
everything that is old and venerable as 
to desire that we should follow the ex- 
ample set us in these respects; and I 
should therefore be very glad if, in the 
course of the deliberations of such a 
Commission as I am now asking your 
Lordships to petition Her Majesty to 
issue, time should be found for con- 
sidering this question. I am afraid I 
must now trespass upon your Lordships’ 
attention for a short time respecting the 
condition of the Courts about which this 
Commission will have to make investiga- 
tion. Letus begin withthe Supreme Court 
of Appeal. Iam convinced that there is 
an immense amount of misinformation 
and prejudice on the subject of this 
Court at the present time. Like every 
other Court there are objections which 
can be made to it, and the sooner those 
objections are investigated and met the 
better. Your Lordships are aware that 
it is the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council which at present administers the 
supreme appeal in ecclesiastical matters ; 
and, to our astonishment, we hear of 
people crying for that old Court of Dele- 
gates, with respect to which great lawyers 
have spoken—and certainly not very re- 
spectfully—and which went to its grave, 
with the consent of all men, very soon 
after the Report of the Commission to 
which the noble Lord (Lord Oran- 
more and Browne) alludes in his Amend- 
ment. It is commonly said — ‘“‘ We 
do not wish to decide whether the 
Court of Delegates was or was not better 
than the Court of Appeal in the present 
day. But it was a Court which was 
sanctioned by the Act of Convocation.” 
We!!, my Lords, it may be so; but I 
can find no record whatever of it. Con- 
vocation certainly had sanctioned the 
supremacy of the Crown and the Act of 
Submission; but, so far as I can dis- 
cover, it distinctly left to the Crown the 
mode in which this supremacy was to be 
exercised in regard to the establishment 
of the Courts. I shall be only too happy 
if the consideration which your Lord- 
ships will give to it will bring the real 
truth of the matter forward. No men- 
tion is made, as far as I can see, of the 
appointment of this Court of Delegates 
in the Resolutions of Convocation dgal- 
ing with the submission of the clergy ; 
the Court of Delegates was left to be 
fashioned by the authority of the State. 
I remember the discussion on the Public 
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Worship Regulation Bill, when the noble 
and learned Lord who now occupies the 
Woolsack maintained—and it appears 
that his authority was good—that it had 
always been customary for the State to 
arrange the exact mode in which the 
Royal Supremacy was to be applied, as, 
for example, by arranging the mode in 
which these Courts were to act; and 
therefore there was no necessity to apply 
to Convocation first in order to settle 
the details of the formation of the Court. 
It is upon this point that there is a 
great misunderstanding throughout the 
country—especially amongst the clergy 
—at the present time; and I am very 
anxious that this matter should be 
thoroughly gone into, that we should 
understand whether, in its origin, the 
original Court of Appeal—the Court of 
Delegates—had or had not any autho- 
rity given to it by the Church, except 
that general authority which the Church 
willingly conceded to the Crown at the 
Reformation by acknowledging its su- 
premacy. In the Preamble of the Act 
for the Restraint of Appeals to Rome 
there is a passage, often quoted, which 
sets forth that— 

“The realm of England is a power governed 
by one supreme head and King... . unto 
whom a body politic. ... divided... . by 
names of spiritualty and temporalty..... 
The body spiritual whereof having power when 
any cause of the law divine happened to come in 
question, or of spiritual learning, then it was de- 
clared, interpreted, and showed by that part of 
the body called the spiritualty, now usually 
called the English Church.” 


This passage suggests one of the ques- 
tions which might with great propriety 
be referred for consideration to a num- 
ber of experts well versed in the matter. 
With regard to the Court of Delegates, 
which has had such a happy resurrection 
in the admiration of many persons of 
late years, whereas formerly it was con- 
demned by everybody, it has been 
asserted—and this is a matter which re- 
quires looking into—that it was always 
presided over by spiritual persons. The 
term is a rather ambiguous one; for at 
that time there were various sorts of 
spiritual persons, besides clerics. There 
were the practitionersin the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, who were a sort of persone mozte, 
and who may be included under the 
term spiritualty. But it may very 
fairly be argued that even if you are 
to intrust judgment in the highest 
Court of Appeal to spiritual persons 
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in this sense, you may get into the 
same disagreeable messes which I be- 
lieve the Court of Delegates got into. 
What was the state of the case then? 
There was one able man always, who 
was the Judge of the Arches Court, and 
the persons who were advocates in the 
Courts below came and argued before 
him; but when you got beyond that 
ancient Judge, and got to the Delegates, 
if you were restricted to the advocates 
of Doctors’ Commons, you were obliged 
to fall back for Judges either upon the 
junior and unemployed members of the 
Profession, or upon advocates who had 
already been engaged in the case, a pro- 
cess by which men who had argued the 
case in the Courts below would have 
been constituted Judges in the higher 
Courts. It is ridiculous to say that that 
is a satisfactory method of procedure. 
There was, indeed, a mode by which it 
was prevented from doing as much mis- 
chief as might have been supposed— 
namely, by putting a number of Common 
Law Judges into the Commission to act 
with the other persons. Now, my Lords, 
taking it for granted that no one seriously 
wishes to re-establish the Court of Dele- 
gates, let me say a few words as to the 
objections which are made to the exist- 
ing Court. It is said that the Court is 
packed for each occasion: that is an 
invidious way of putting it; but it is 
certain that the Court is not a fixed 
Court, before which cases may be 
brought!; but one set of Judges may sition 
one case and another on another. This 
is a grievance which, whether it can be 
avoided or not, is common to the present 
Supreme Court of Appeal and to the old 
Court of Delegates. It is a fair question 
whether it would be better to fix very 
definitely who are to try those cases, or 
to leave it to be arranged as at present. 
Then objection is made to this Court, 
because the Judges do not deliver their 
opinions separately, as they do in the 
ordinary Courts. Whether that be a good 
objection or not is a matter which lawyers 
are better able to decide than I am. At 
all events, it is one of those matters that 
are very much dwelt upon, and which 
may well come before the consideration 
of any Commission. My Lords, I may be 
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will be whether it is desirable to 
adopt any new method of administering 
them. One great objection that is made 
to the present Court is that it unites the 
two Provinces of Canterbury and York. 
I confess I never could see the force of 
that objection. It would be a great in- 
convenience if the writs of the Court of 
one Province could not run in the other 
Province, as was the case when there 
were two Judges. According to the late 
system as it existed, you were to have 
two Provincial Judges, one at Canter- 
bury and the other at York, as you 
had 31 Diocesan Judges in the diffe- 
rent dioceses. It is absurd to talk 
of keeping up the old, useless, and 
unnecessary Judges, when, as is far 
better, by condensing the offices, you are 
enabled to have able men to preside 
over the Courts of the two Provinces 
and the inferior Courts from which they 
entertain appeals. In old times there was 
very little difficulty in finding an able 
Judge to preside over the Arches Court ; 
but when circumstances changed, and 
the testamentary, matrimonial, and Ad- 
miralty cases were removed, it became 
extremely difficult to find adequate 
Judges. One word more as to the Dio- 
cesan Courts. They are Courts presided 
over by the Bishops and their Chancel- 
lors, and are not so much in use now as 
they were in old times. During the 
many years that the Clergy Discipline 
Act has been in force there have hardly 
been any instances of the Bishop avail- 
ing himself of his power to sit in his 
Court—a power conferred by that sta- 
tute. He has almost invariably sent 
the case to the Provincial Judges, as he 
was entitled to do, and therefore these 
Courts have pretty nearly ceased to exist. 
Now, my Lords, I think that as these 
Diocesan Courts do still exist, though 
not in a very active condition, it would 
be well that they should be thoroughly 
examined. ‘This, as well as the reasons 
I have given in regard to the High 
Court of Appeal and the Provincial 
Courts, seem to me to justify the request 
which I make to your Lordships to pre- 
sent to Her Mujesty this Address. I 
beg to say that we have no intention 
whatsoever of going back beyond the 
Reformation. We have a very distinct 
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as it would be certainly distasteful-to the 
great majority of its inhabitants. And, 
my Lords, while we have no sympathy 
with the new theories about the Refor- 
mation which have been propounded of 
late years—while we desire to maintain 
things as they have been handed down 
to us from the Reformation, and shall 
certainly do our best to resist any attempt 
to introduce the Roman Mass, or any of 
those things which are characteristic of 
Rome, and for which so much blood was 
shed, and so many trials endured in this 
country and in other countries at the 
time of the Reformation ; while this is 
the case we are still anxious that there 
shall be no undue want of toleration as 
to things that are in themselves perfectly 
innocent, but which the folly of certain 
persons regards as a return to things 
as they were before the Reformation. 
We desire that there shall be a full un- 
derstanding of the position of the Church 
of England ; we desire that there shall 
be ample toleration within its pale for 
all good men who are loyal to this Re- 
formed Church; but beyond this we 
have no desire to go. We know very 
well, my Lords, that the Church of Eng- 
land has before it at the present moment 
duties greater, perhaps, than any other 
society in the world; we know that both 
from its influence over our Colonial pos- 
sessions, and from the sympathy which it 
excites even in countries that are sepa- 
rated from it by another form of religion, 
it is very powerful beyond the limits of 
these Islands; but we believe also that 
this Church must live in the hearts of 
the people of England. We are sure 
that if it departed from its principles it 
would cease to command their willing 
allegiance. We know that in these days 
infidelity is rampant on one side and 
godlessness on the other, and that the 
enemies of the Church of England are 
anxious to avail themselves of every 
flaw that may be found in its constitu- 
tion, and to foster every possible quarrel 
that may arise among good men who 
have all the same object in view. It is 
more necessary for us, then, to be on our 
guard, more necessary for us to have 
sympathy one for another, to tolerate 
everything that is entitled to toleration, 
but not to go beyond the just limits of 
toleration. My Lords, I do believe it is 
true, as has often been said, that there 
is no danger for the Church of England 
if it does not come from our internal 
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dissensions, and I do hope and trust 
that if you agree to my request and Her 
Majesty be pleased to grant it, that this 
may be the means of dispelling misun- 
derstandings which at present exist, and 
do away with jealousies which separate 
good men, and that thus, bycoming to a 
fuller and clearer understanding of the 
greatness of our position, we may enable 
the Church of England to do well the 
great work which God has committed to 
it. I therefore request your Lordships 
to give your consent to this Motion. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will 
be pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the constitution and working of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, as created or modified 
under the Reformation Statutes of the 24th and 
25th years of King Henry the Eighth and any 
subsequent Acts. —(Zhe Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury.) 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, it was some years since he troubled 
their Lordships on Church questions, 
for he always felt that it was more ap- 
propriate that some abler and more 
specially qualified Member of the House 
should address them on questions touch- 
ing the Established Church of England ; 
and, therefore, before putting his Notice 
on the Books, he endeavoured to ascer- 
tain whether any other Peer was likely to 
move in the matter; but not ascertaining 
that anyone would, he felt called on to 
put on record his dissent from the 
proposal of the most rev. Prelate (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury). He had 
additional hesitation in doing so, be- 
cause he was fully impressed with the 
respect that was due, not only to the 
high position of the most rev. Prelate, 
but also for the dignity, moderation, and 
genial kindness with which he filled it ; 
but, believing that the present Motion 
would only encourage the unfortunate 
divisions and disorder that existed in the 
Church, he felt it his duty to put in his 
protest against it. The most rev. Pre- 
late had put his case before the House 
with his usual force and clearness. Be- 
fore hearing his statement, the more he 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) considered 
the matter the more he saw the great 
difficulty of putting his views clearly 
before them. For that purpose it was 
absolutely necessary that he should make 
a concise statement, not only of the 
present state of the Church, but also of 
some preceding matters. He must first 
recall to their Lordships’ attention an 
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Address presented to the Archbishops in 
1873 from above 400 of the Clergy, and 
the reply of the Bishops. The Address 
asked the acceptance of the principle 
of ‘development,’ instead of that of 
“omission,” meaning “ prohibition.” 
They evidenced the sanction of the 
Bishops in many cases to the former 
practice, and also assert a legal sanction 
to certain doctrines and practices—the 
Real Presence of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ in the Holy Communion, 
‘under the form of Bread and Wine; ”’ 
the Adoration due to Him there Present ; 
the sacrifice which He there offers by the 
hands of His Priest to the Divine Ma- 
jesty; a change in Service of the Holy 
Communion; Services for the Feast of 
the Virgin ; Communion for the Burial 
of the Dead; Reservation of the Sacra- 

ment; Sacramental Confession, &c.; 

Licensed Confessors. He had not at 
hand the reply of the Archbishops to the 

clergy ; but he would read to the House 

a sentence from their reply to an Address 
presented by the Church Association on 
the same subject, signed by 60,000 mem- 

bers of the Church of England— 


“There can be no doubt that the danger you 
apprehend of a considerable minority both of 
clergy and laity amongst us desiring to subvert 
the principles of the Reformation is real; and it 
is not unnatural that you should appeal to us 
for counsel and support. Since we had the 
honour of receiving your deputation, our atten- 
tion has been directed toa petition presented by 
upwards of 400 clergymen to the Convocation 
ot the Province of Canterbury in favour of what 
they designate as Sacramental Confession. We 
believe that through the system of the Confes- 
sional great evil has been wrought in the Church 
of Rome, and that our reformers acted wisely in 
allowing it no place in our Reformed Church ; 
and we take this opportunity of expressing our 
entire disapproval of any such innovation, and 
our firm determination to do all in our power to 
discourage it. We feel justified in appealing to 
all reasonable men to consider whether the very 
existence of our National Institutions for the 
maintenance of religion is not imperilled by the 
evils of which you complain.”’ 

Encouraged by this reply, on July 14, 
1873, he moved in that House for a Com- 
mittee to inquire by what means the im- 
pending danger could be averted. The 
most rev. Prelate and the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury), in 
most emphatic terms, condemned the 
lawlessness of the clergy and the intro- 
duction of Confession into our Church ; 
but said it would be accepted by few, 
and that it was too late in the Session to 
appoint a Committee. However, in the 
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ensuing Session, the evils he had com- 
plained of had so much increased, that 
the most rev. Primate introduced the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill. In 
introducing it, his principal reasons were 
to the following effect :—That greater 
facilities were required for enforcing the 
law; that Confession Boxes were being 
introduced into churches; that altar 
cards containing prayers to the Virgin 
were introduced ; that, though the clergy 
were bound, by their Ordination vows, 
to obey the monitions of their Bishop, 
they refused to do so; that the Canons 
gave special power to the Bishop to 
regulate Vestments, but the clergy were 
disobedient. He referred to part of the 
Report of the Ritualistic Commission, 
recommending 

“That the Bishops should, with regard to 
Lights, Vestments, and Incense, enforce the 
usage of the last 300 years.” 


He said thet the Courts should be differ- 
ently constituted, so as to obtain a less 
expensive and more speedy enforcement 
of the law; that all the time of the 
Bishops was taken up with Memorials 
against these practices; that he believed 
the number of the clergy and laity who 
carried them on was small; but the fact 
of even a small body of clergy acting 
contrary to the law would shake the con- 
fidence of the people of England in the 
Established Church; that in the diocese 
of Durham these practices had been 
suppressed with a strong hand—some 
people thought too summarily; but the 
great body of the laity came forward to 
show they approved of what had been 
done; therefore he asked for a new law, 
&e., of which he went on to state the 
provisions. He concluded— 

“Tf your Lordships are of opinion that the 

Church of England, while recognizing, as she 
always has the independence of the Incumbent 
as Pastor of the Parish, lays down that he 
should be subject to these laws and regulations 
of which the Bishop is the exponent, then I ask 
you to vote for this Bill, .. . for this is the 
principle affirmed in its various clauses.’’ 
The real question was, were the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops or the Incumbent 
to decide in controverted cases? Lord 
Selborne said there appeared to him to 
be no doubt that this was still the real 
issue, and he wondered— 

“How advocates of Church authority, who 
are supposed to be actuated by High Church 
principles, can imagine that the cause they 
profess to have at heart is advaneed by the 
setting aside of all authority—whether the au- 
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thority of the Crown or the episcopal authority 
—it is a problem which I cannot undertake to 
solve; it is one I have always contemplated 
with astonishment. But of one thing I am 
satisfied—-that no institution {can stand which, 
in matters of form and ceremony, has not within 
itself sufficient power to procure obedience to 
laws necessary to retain the confidence of the 
people, and to prevent innovations dangerous in 
their tendencies, if not dangerous in them- 
selves.”’—[3 Hansard, ccxviii. 799.] 

Lord Hatherley said— 

‘‘ There were some of the clergy who openly 
stated that they would obey their Bishops just 
as far as the solicitor, or as the Privy Council 
said they must, and no further. Indeed, many 
would not go so far, but insisted, each, on being 
his own Pope.”’—[Jbid., cexix. 1141-2.] 

Lord Bath and the Bishop of Winchester 
said “ that as soon as the clergy knew 
the law they would obey it.” Their 
Lordships were aware that the necessity 
for this Bill was acknowledged by the 
large majorities by which it was carried 
through both Houses—a few of the law- 
breakers dissenting. It was, he thought, 
above seven years since it had been in 
force. The formerexpenseand delay had 
not decreased in consequence of this 
Bill, for it was only now, after seven 
years, that different cases had been 
fought and defended (and too often 
defeated), on every legal technicality 
that could be raised, that, at last, pre- 
cedents had been established which 
would enable the law to be enforced 
with less delay and at somewhat less ex- 
pense. Exception had been taken to the 
fact that these cases had been fought, 
not by the Bishops alone, but by two 
societies—The Church Association and 
the Church Union. As an original mem- 
ber of the Council of the former, he was 
quite satisfied to bear the responsibility 
of itsaction. Its end and object was— 

“To uphold the doctrines, principles, and 
order of the United Church of England and 
Treland, and to counteract the efforts now being 
made to pervert her teaching on essential points 
of the Christian faith, or assimilate her services 
to those of the Church of Rome, and further to 
encourage concerted action for the advancement 
and progress of Spiritual Religion.” 

Many of their Lordships, and more of 
the public, would agree with him that 
in the abstract it was desirable these 
ends should be arrived at; but they 
might agree with the somewhat acrid 
eloquence of the right rev. Prelate who 
presided over the diocese of Peterborough, 
who stated it to be an act of odious and 
fatuous folly to prosecute to imprison- 
ment a clergyman for breaking a Rubriv. 
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In venturing to comment on any remarks 
of that right rev. Prelate, he felt like 
those whom the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) described the other day as being 
very shaky about theirknees. His hope 
was thatthe rightrev. Prelate will notcon- 
descend to notice the remarks of so hum- 
ble a Member of that House as himself ; 
but, should he do so, he would appeal to 
him in the words of the old play—‘“‘ Oh! 
Biddly, please to moderate the rancour 
of your tongue.” So what the Church 
Association did was to prosecute clergy- 
men for the breach of the law. The 
Church Union defended the law-breakers 
—so it had again and again been decided 
that any clergyman had broken the law 
by the Judges appointed under the law. 
The Judge pronounced such sentence as 
he deemed right never of imprison- 
ment; it might be suspension, it might 
be deprivation; and imprisonment only 
resulted from the clergyman treating 
the law of the land with contempt. 
If any subject of the Queen, from 
the Lord Chancellor downwards, if he 
treated a decree of any Court in the 
same way, would he not also be put in 
prison till he purged himself? Wasa 
clergyman above the law, and not bound 
by the legal contract he had made? 
No; he was acting on the unwritten 
law of his conscience. It seemed to him 
that if his conscience did not allow him 
to abide by the legal interpretation of 
the contract he had entered into, he had 
only to resign the position and the pro- 
perty he enjoyed under that contract, 
and then he would be free to be guided 
by his conscience only. Other men be- 
sides clergymen had consciences ; but, 
so far as their dealings with property 
were concerned, if law and order were 
to prevail, clergy and laity alike must 
be subject to the law of the land, such 
as it was, till changed by Act of Par- 
liament. Then, what was the raison 
@étre of the Church Association ? It 
had been properly called by its friends 
‘‘The Bishops’ Aid Society ;” and so it 
certainly was, for the costs of the suits 
were very large. It would be impos- 
sible for the Episcopal Bench to bear 
them; and it could nevercommence anac- 
tion without the sanction of the Bishop. 
This sanction would not be given if 
there was any reasonable doubt that 
the clergy were acting illegally. If 
Church Association did not exist, the 
Public Worship Act would have been 
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a dead letter; and there could be no 
doubt this was never the intention of 
Parliament. They asked the Judge to 
enforce it according to his discretion. 
If the law was wrong let Parliament 
change it. He had before called their 
Lordships’ attention to the fact that the 
friends of the High Church Party, in de- 
bate on the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill, stated that as soon as the law was 
declared they would obey it. So said the 
President of the Churen Union ; but now 
the decision was adverse, they pleaded 
that the Courts were not constituted as 
they deemed desirable. Ifsuch a plea 
was entertained, was it not a direct en- 
couragement of the lawlessness to re- 
press which the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act was passed? And the Motion 
now before the House gave direct sanc- 
tion to it. And let him now refer to 
some of the recent transactions in the 
Church. A Petition had been addressed 
by between 3,000 and 4,000 out of the 
clergy, sympathizing with those who 
suffered from their lawlessness — the 
same body as in the previous year were 
condemned by the Archbishops—praying 
that the Bishops would not allow them 
to be prosecuted for it, but would tole- 
rate their lawlessness. Now, 4,000 was 
but one-fifth of the clergy. These claims 
were sent by the Upper House of ‘Con- 
vocation to the Lower House. That 
House recommends that the prayer of 
the Petitioners be agreed to—namely, 
that the law of the Church should be 
ignored. This Motion was but a weak 
yielding to an obstructive and lawless 
minority. Not having the Report of 
Convocation, he was not sure that he 
followed it quite correctly ; but it seemed 
to him the debate in the Upper House 
took place on certain Resolutions to the 
following effect, which had lain dor- 
mant on the Table of that House since 
1879. The Report of a Committee of 
the Lower House of Convocation, and 
the Resolutions framed by that Com- 
mittee, and accepted by that House, on 
the relations of Church and State, were 
too long to quote in extenso; but he 
might say that they claimed that, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, all pro- 
posed legislation in any way affecting 
the Church should be laid before Con- 
vocation, and no action taken by Par- 
liament till Convocation had considered 
and reported on it, for that action 
taken otherwise would be unconstitu- 
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tional. Another Resolution condemned 
all Courts that at present existed for 
deciding ecclesiastical cases, and recom- 
mended that others should be constituted 
according to Canon Law. Another Re- 
solution advised a new way of appoint- 
ing Bishops; and the Lower House 
concluded by asking the Upper House 
to consider and take action in these 
matters. Those Resolutions were very 
fully discussed ; and it appeared to him 
that though some of the Bishops sym- 
pathized with, none supported them. 
He regretted occupying so much time, 
but felt bound to the large body in the 
Church whe agreed with him, and whose 
voice was little heard in their Lordships’ 
House, to do his best to support their 
views. They all agreed that it was de- 
sirable that each Bishop in his own 
diocese should regulate Ritual according, 
not to any system agreed on by the 
Episcopal Bench, but according to his 
own discretion or indiscretion, to his 
own capacity or incapacity. He believed 
such was the law at present, and he con- 
ceived that prosecutions arose simply 
because the clergy refused obedience. 
The Archbishops and Bishops supported 
the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
principally for this reason. When 
one considered that there might be 89 
manners of putting the law in force, 
it was hardly surprising that it was 
not obeyed. It seemed to him that 
this could never have been contemplated 
by the law, which must have supposed 
something of the kind. Another incident 
that seemed curious in this debate was 
that the Bishop of Rochester stated that 
when first he went into his diocese there 
were six churches within five miles of 
London Bridge in which an extreme 
Ritual had been practised for some years, 
with a very complete system of confes- 
sion. So contrary to the teaching and 
doctrine of the Church did the right rev. 
Prelate deem this, that he said he never 
went inside these churches, nor could he 
work with the clergy. This seemed to 
him fair toleration of lawlessness, a full 
acception of congregationalism, but not, 
even in a town, a just or fair treatment 
of the law-abiding members of the 
National Church, supported by national 
funds; and if these Churches were in 
country parishes, how.shameful would be 
the wrong done to the parishioners ? He 
had heard of many such. These churches 
resulted from the different societies of 
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the Ritualistic Party, some dozen in 
number, many of them having secret 
rules. Of one, the Society of the Holy 
Cross, the literature was brought before 
their Lordships’ House, first by himself, 
and afterwards by the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees. As President 
of Convocation, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury thus designated this Society 
—‘‘A conspiracy against the doctrine, 
the discipline, and the practice of our 
Reformed Church.” Again, asking their 
Lordships’ attention to the debate in the 
House of Convocation, the Bishop of 
Winchester proposed the following Reso- 
lution :— 

“Having regard to the Report from the Lower 
House on the relations between Church and 
State, and also to the Report on Clergy Dis- 
cipline, this House is of opinion that it is de- 
sirable that a general Clergy Discipline Bill be 
brought into Parliament, dealing with morals, 
doctrine, ritual, and neglect of duty, and also 
with Courts of First Instance and Appeal in 
matters ecclesiastical.’’ 


An Amendment to this was proposed by 
the Bishop of Peterborough, and, after 
considerable discussion, the following 
Resolution was unanimously adopted :— 
‘‘ Whereas this House has received a Report 
from the Lower House on the relations between 
Church and State, and also a Report on Clergy 
Discipline ; and whereas many members of the 
Church have from time to time expressed their 
strong dissatisfaction with the present constitu- 
tion of the Courts Ecclesiastical; and whereas 
the laws relating to Clergy Discipline are in 
many respects in need of amendment,this House 
requests his Grace the President to pray Her 
Majesty to issue a Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the said laws and the constitution of the 
said Courts, with a view to the full statement 
and consideration of all objections, and to the 
reform of whatever may be 
amiss.” 
It would be very evident to the House that 
this Resolution, which would be carried 
out if the House adopted the Motion of 
the most rev. Prelate, was very different 
from the recommendations of the Lower 
House, and to the Resolution proposed 
by the Bishop of Winchester. It seemed 
to him, at the same time, easy to see 
why it was accepted—not, perhaps, by 
the most rev. Prelate, but by the Upper 
House of Convocation—simply because 
it was improbable that their Lordships’ 
House would adopt a Petition to the 
effect of the Bishop of Winchester’s 
Resolution, owing to the High Church 
sympathies of some of their Lordships, 
and the Broad Church and sentimental 
sympathies of others. Now, as to the 
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necessity of the inquiry asked for by the 
most rev. Primate, he submitted that u 
to 1830 all the statutes had been fully 
inquired into and reported on by a 
Royal Commission. If desirable, the 
evidence and Report could be reprinted. 
Since that time there had been, so far as 
he could learn, only four Acts passed of 
any importance—the Acts of 2 & 3 Wiil. 
IV., c. 92, and of 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 41, 
abolishing Court of Delegates and trans- 
ferring its power to the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council ; the Church 
Discipline Act, 1840; the Appellate Juris- 
diction Act, 1876; the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. From the litigation of 
the last 20 years these Acts were perfectly 
familiar. Whatinquiry there wasrequired 
astothese hecould in no wise understand. 
The constitution of the Arches Court had 
been brought before the High Court of 
Judicature, and the three Judges sitting 
in the case declared that it was the same 
Court as had existed for many years, and 
not a new Court. Whatever the con- 
stitution of a Court, legal pleas might 
be put in as to its merits ; but there was 
no other means of arriving at a legal 
conclusion, save by the same course of 
procedure. In fact, no Jaw or no 
Court could be made or changed to 
please everybody. In this country the 
majority in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment made the law, and the minority 
must obey it. Now, he must trouble the 
House with the opinion, as to the present 
Courts, of one whose opinion, though it 
could not carry more weight, would be 
accepted as quite of equal value on this 
matter as even that of the most rev. 
Prelate. It ran thus— 


“ Lambeth Palace, July, 1877. 


“ Fully concurring with you as to the great 
importance of the legal decisions which, during 
the last 10 years, have been pronounced by the 
Court ot Arches and the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peal, and considering it the duty of all sound 
Churchmen and good citizens to maintain and 
promote a loyal obedience to decisions thus pro- 
nounced, I feel assured that in every legitimate 
way the Bishops of the Church of England will 
show their determination to discountenance 
lawlessness, and that each step which they are 
called upon to take, according to the constitu- 
tion of the Church, will be guided by a solemn 
sense of the responsibility which rests upon 
them to maintain the pure and simple truths, 
which the leaders of our Church, protesting 
against medieval error, vindicated at the Re- 
formation. The details of our mode of action 
must, of course, depend upon the indi- 
vidual circumstances of each case which comes 
before us; but the general principle which I 
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have indicated above, fairly applied, will, I 
trust, be found adequate to meet all the diffi- 
culties which you anticipate, and I am strength- 
ened by an assured conviction that the deter- 
mination here expressed meets with the entire 
approval of an overwhelming majority, both of 
the Clergy and Laity of our Church. 
‘¢T remain, my dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ (Signed) A. C. Cantvuar. 


“Thomas R. Andrews, Esq.” 


He was not aware that any change had 
taken place in these Courts since that 
time. He was not aware that Ritual- 
istic practices had decreased with im- 
punity. That this proposed inquiry 
would strengthen and encourage them 
was the opinion of the Ritualistic Party. 
It was thus conveyed in an organ of that 
Party. Zhe Church Review, writing of 
the proposed Commission, said— 

‘One of its great advantages is time for con- 
sideration, and the certain postponement of any 
fresh prosecutions for at least two or three 
years. Time is on our side, and there is no 
rough and ready scheme which will bring im- 
mediate peace. We need to persuade men to 
listen to counsels of toleration, and to build up 
our outposts, consolidate our defences, and 
supply the weak places in our parochial organ- 
ization. Again, there is breathing time after 
threats of annihilation, and, just as the Royal 
Commission on Ritual stopped the Earl of 
Shaftesbury’s Bill for the abolition of vest- 
ments, so a new Commission will practically 
supersede Lord Penzance and the apology for a 
Court over which he presides.” 


He could not believe that the Archbishop 
contemplated results so contrary to all 
his previous actions in life; but he would 
ask the right rev. Bench a plain 
question. If this Commission were 
granted, did not they intend to refuse 
to take action pending the inquiry? If 
so, it would be the severest blow the 
Church of England ever received. He 
had troubled their Lordships with all 
these details to show that no new facts 
could be elicited by the proposed Com- 
mission, and that, if confinedto the mere 
question of constitution of the Courts, 
it would in no wise satisfy the views of 
the 3,000 and odd lawless clergy, to re- 
lieve whose consciences it was proposed. 
That was clearly shown by the Resolu- 
tions of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion, and the Resolution proposed by the 
Bishop of Winchester. If their Lord- 
ships granted a Royal Commission at all, 
let it be to inquire into all the questions 
involved in these Resolutions; and in 
his mind this inquiry should be headed, 
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‘On what conditions is the Church of 
England to be disestablished ? ” 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out all the words after (“'That’’) 
for the purpose of adding (‘“ whereas a Royal 
Commission in the year 1831, consisting of the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury and four other 
bishops, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas, besides several 
other learned judges, was appointed to inquire 
into the practice and jurisdiction of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts in England and Wales, which 
Commission, after mature deliberation, presented 
a report in 1832: And whereas in the late mat- 
ter of the Rev. P. T. Dale and the Rev. R. W. 
Enraght before the High Court of Judicature, 
the judges, after giving careful consideration, 
unanimously declared that the ‘ Court under the 
Public Worship Act was the same which had 
existed from the time of Lord Coke downwards, 
and was neither a new court nor had any new 
jurisdiction,’ it is the opinion of this House 
that it is not desirable that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty as proposed.’’)— 
(The Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 


Tue Bisnop or PETERBOROUGH : 
My Lords, I have listened with great 
interest and keen curiosity to the speech 
of the noble Lord who has just sat down. 
I was extremely curious to know in what 
way and by what arguments he would 
support his Amendment. It appeared 
to me that that Amendment divided it- 
self into two parts, and that those two 
parts were mutually contradictory, and 
that one distinctly refuted the other. 
The two reasons which the noble Lord 
submits for your rejection of the Motion 
of the most rev. Prelate are these—first 
of all, that a Royal Commission sat upon 
the Ecclesiastical Courts some 50 years 
ago; and, secondly, thata particular Court 
now existing has existed since the days 
of Lord Coke. That, I presume, is the 
Court of Arches as it has since been 
modified ; and, therefore, it would ap- 
pear that not even the venerable age 
of that Court at the time the noble 
Lord spoke of prevented Parliament 
from asking for, and the Crown from 
granting, a Commission to inquire into 
that, as well asotherCourts Ecclesiastical. 
So that the noble Lord’s argument is 
that there is a Court so ancient and 
venerable that it becomes a sort of sa- 
crilege to interfere with it, and that the 
idea of a Commission meddling with it 
is not to be tolerated, and yet that your 
Lordships are to remember that 50 years 
ago a Commission was appointed to ex- 
amine into this very Court. The noble 
Lord having placed this argument before 
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us, the very next thing that I heard was 
that he had himself been prepared to take 
the very course, or almost the very 
course, he condemns on the part of the 
most rev. Primate. He says that, moved 
by the presence of serious evils in the 
Church, he did propose to your Lord- 
ships the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire into the best way to prevent 
these evils. The difference between 
this and a Royal Commission could 
hardly be so great that it could be the 
height of wisdom on his part some 
years ago to move for a Committee, and 
that it should now be the opposite for 
the whole Episcopal Bench to move for 
a Commission to inquire into the same 
matters. But I am still more surprised 
to find that the noble Lord has referred 
to the action of the Church Defence As- 
sociation in the manner that he did. I 
am a diligent reader of the publications 
of the Church Defence Association. I 
read them carefully—though the noble 
Lord may think with less profit than I 
ought to derive from them—and I find 
that upon more than one occasion 
proposals have been made by that 
body for amending the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, because it does not go 
far enough in repressing the lawlessness 
which is complained of as existing with- 
in the Church. It seems, then, that this 
venerable and sacred Court, as modi- 
fied by that Act, is not so sacred in 
the eyes of the Church Defence Associa- 
tion, of which the noble Lord is a mem- 
ber, that they should not endeavour to 
amendit. The difference therefore, be- 
tween the noble Lord and the Prelates 
of the Church is only this—that we 
are desirous of well-considered, mature, 
and thoughtful legislation; but the 
noble Lord and the Church Defence As- 
sociation are all in favour of legislation 
of a hasty and immature character. We 
think it better that we should be in- 
formed by Royal Commission before we 
proceed to amend the Act which the As- 
sociation thinks needs to be amended. 
I think that, upon the whole, the course 
proposed by the most rev. Primate is 
the wiser one. But the noble Lord has 
been good enough to honour me by spe- 
cial notice in connection with the Church 
Defence Association; and amongst the 
wide range of subjects he has touched 
upon, he has alluded to my “ acrid 
eloquence,” and to the necessity of my 
moderating the rancour of my tongue. I 
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ventured, I confess, to speak of the folly 
of the Church Defence Association in 
imprisoning certain of the clergy; andI 
now repeat what I then said—that when 
the Public Worship Regulation Act was 
passed it provided a very different way 
of dealing with Ritual offences. It gave 
to the offending clergy no less than 
three years’ probation before they were 
required absolutely to submit themselves 
to the decisions of the Court, or resign ; 
and the Act seems, in this respect, at 
least, specially framed with care and 
tenderness for the clergy in the matter 
of Ritualistic offences. But the Church 
Defence Association, who have adminis- 
tered this Act, instead of isolating 
these few clergy and putting them in 
that position in which they should ap- 
pear before the public as law-breakers 
deserving reprobation, have put them 
into gaol, have made them martyrs, and 
have put at their backs 3,000 or 4,000 
of some of the most loyal, eminent, 
and attached clergymen of the Church 
of England. All I can say is that this 
appears to me the most odious, the most 
spiteful and fatuous folly. If the Church 
Association had been paid a handsome 
subsidy by the English Church Union, 
it could not have helped the Church 
Union and the extreme party of the 
Church more effectually and success- 
fully than it has done by the im- 
prisonment of these fortunate clergy- 
men. So much for the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and for its adminis- 
tration. If I were President of the 
Church Defence Association it would 
seem to me the wisest thing I could do 
to urge on this Commission for the exa- 
mination, and, if necessary, the re-con- 
struction, of existing Courts, for the 
simple reason that all these prosecu- 
tions, all these conflicts about juris- 
diction, and all these violent proceedings 
have simply ended in greatly increasing 
the number and the success of the party 
they were designed to defeat; and I would 
venture to recommend to the noble Lord 
that the next time he visits the Com- 
mittee of the Church Defence Associa- 
tion he should propose a resolution in 
favour of this Royal Commission. I 
hope sincerely it may be adopted. I 
hope the noble Lord himself may be a 
witness before the Commission, and en- 
lighten it as he has enlightened your 
Lordships this evening ; and I hope, 
when it has fully investigated all these 
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matters, we shall have wise and well- 
considered Courts. It appears to me, 
my Lords, as I ventured to say in 
another place, that if you want peace 
in the Church of England, or, indeed, in 
any other institution, you can only have 
it in one of two ways. You may obtain 
it by having such rules and laws as shall 
be perfectly clear and well-defined—and 
in that case it would matter very little 
what Courts you had; or you may ob- 
tain it by having Courts so generally ac- 
ceptable, and of such absolute authority, 
that no one will dispute their ruling. 
In one or other of these two ways—clear 
laws or generally accepted Courts—you 
may have peace in the Church. The 
misfortune is that at this moment the 
Church of England has neither perfectly 
defined rules nor Courts of undisputed 
authority. The present Courts are 
Courts the authority of which is, with 
some degree of plausibility, at all events, 
questioned and disputed. It appears to 
me, therefore, speaking from a common- 
sense point of view, that if you have an 
institution governed by laws and rules 
which have been for 20 years a subject 
of embittered strife and litigation, which 
is hindering the entire working and use- 
fulness of the institution, that the only 
wise and natural course would be to come 
together, and say—This law is very am- 
biguous, it is disputed very much ; let 
us agree upon a new law, let the law 
be broad and tolerant, let it embrace, 
if necessary, everything which can be 
fairly embraced within the limits of the 
institution, but let it be clear and in- 
disputable. If in the Army there had 
been a dispute about uniforms which 
had lasted for 20 years, the public 
generally would think there was some- 
thing exceedingly wrong at the Horse 
Guards, when they failed to ascertain the 
reason of that dispute or to bring it to a 
determination. But we have to remem- 
ber that the garments the clergy have to 
wear now are garments that were ordered 
by the authority of Parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward 
VI. Imagine the condition of the Army 
if the soldiers of Her Majesty had no 
clearer description of their uniforms than 
this—that they were to be such as were 
ordered by authority of Parliament in 
the reign of Edward VI.; and if, fur- 
ther, a colonel could not send a mutinous 
soldier to the guardroom, or cashier an 
offending officer, without its costing him 
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from £4,000 to £10,000. Thatis exactly 
the condition of the Church of England 
at this moment. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that it would have been wise and 
prudent forthe Church of England to have 
agreed upon some definite rule, widely 
tolerant as to these matters. Parliament, 
it is true, however, when it passed the 
Public Worship Regulation Act some 
years ago, gave the power of revision in 
this respect to Convocation, but unhap- 
pily that revision did not take place. 
Your Lordships may ask me why? 
Because there were two parties in the 
Church who, however widely different 
in other respects, agreed in opposing 
revision of the Ornaments Rubric. One 
dreaded that the new Rubric would give 
its opponents too much, and the other 
dreaded it would give them too little. 
Between these two extremes it was 
found impossible to devise a Rubric 
which I venture to say any dozen men 
of common sense and charity could 
have settled on that occasion in an 
hour. Such an opportunity has passed, 
and it will never return. I deeply de- 
plore that this ambiguous Rubric still 
remains. You may devise Courts of a 
most unexceptionable character; but, 
nevertheless, it has to be remembered 
that the judgment of a Court, however 
authoritative, does not remove ambiguity 
from the Rubric. You may get a judg- 
ment which people will submit to; but, 
still, there will always remain hanging 
about such a judgment the doubt and 
ambiguity which hangsabout the Rubric 
itself. I deeply regret, therefore, that 
some settlement of our contentions, upon 
the basis I have suggested, has not been 
arrived at. But as it has not, one course 
only now remains—namely, the institu- 
tion of Courts which shall be so univer- 
sally acceptable as that their judgments 
shall be rarely called in question, and, 
if possible, not resisted at all. If you 
have the choice of two Courts equally 
legal, both having an equal right to the 
submission of those for whom they ad- 
judicate, it is obviously wise to choose 
that Court which shall carry with it the 
moral assent of those whom it rules, 
and not merely to force a hard, dry 
law, of whatever authority, down their 
throats. The action of a Court in the 
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bered, like the action of a Court in 
the matter of criminal or pecuniary 
transactions. 
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A loses property and that it goes to 
B, A sees that he has lost it, and the 
matter is at an end; but it is a very 
different matter when a Court decides 
against a clergyman in a matter that 
Sunday after Sunday touches his con- 
science, however ill-informed and un- 
wise that conscience may be. Itis surely 
wise in such a case to relieve men from 
occasions and temptations to disobedience 
which must otherwise daily beset them, 
and to procure for them such alterations, 
if not in the constitution, at least in the 
working of the Courts as shall make it 
easier for them to abide by their judg- 
ments. I am altogether in favour of 
such acourse, if it be apossibleone; and I 
would approve of this Royal Commission 
if it gives those aggrieved and distressed 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
whose loyalty and attachment are, at 
least, as unimpeachable as the noble 
Lord’s, an opportunity of pointing out 
and explaining what they object to in 
the existing state of things. It is most 
desirable that you should allow these 
clergymen to go before the Royal Com- 
mission and state what their grievance 
is. We, the Bishops who have worked 
with, and who know the worth and the 
loyalty of many of those clergy—we who 
have to go forth at the head of these 
clergy and wage war against the evils 
and sins of our day and generation—we 
feel that it is no use attempting merely 
to rule men whom you have also to 
lead; we would be glad to speak to 
them in the name of the law uttered 
by Courts to which they themselves 
would be more ready than they now are 
to yield implicit obedience. We want, 
not merely the submission, but the will- 
ing and loyal obedience, of the clergy. 
I entirely agree with the wise utterance 
of the most rev. Primate in which he 
said he did not desire to upset or abolish 
the Royal Supremacy. There are very 
few indeed of the most recalcitrant 
clergy who wish to upset the Royal Su- 
premacy. Such a desire is certainly not 
shared in by the Episcopacy ; but, grant- 
ing to the full, as I do, that the Crown 
is supreme in all cases ecclesiastical, I 
think it is to be borne in mind, and it 
lies at the bottom of much of the dis- 
satisfaction that exists with the present 
state of things, that the Crown in the 
19th century means something very 
different from the Crown in the days 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts. We 
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hear persons now talking of the Crown 
as a secular authority. Why, the clergy 
of the time of Henry VIII. would have 
stared in wonder at the person who said 
the Crown was a secular authority. The 
Crown was then regarded as a quasi- 
sacred authority. It may, thereore, be 
a matter for the consideration and wis- 
dom of Parliament to advise the Crown 
in what manner now to exercise the 
Royal Supremacy now in reference to 
those Qourts over which the Crown, of 
course, issupreme ; and that is a matter 
which may fairly come within the pur- 
view of the Commission. As regards 
the objection that the existing Court of 
Appeal is a secular one, I have never 
been able to understand that objection. 
It seems to me that those who make it 
are confused in their own minds as to 
the real difference between secular and 
spiritual, and as to what constitutes a 
secular Court. A Court is, or is not, a 
secular Court, not according to the per- 
sons who constitute it, but according to 
the authority from which the Court is 
derived. The Court of Arches was a 
spiritual Court, and was admitted to be 
so, and yet it was presided over by a 
layman; and if a Court of Bishops were 
appointed to-morrow by the Crown on 
its sole authority it would net be a spiri- 
tual, but a secular Court; so that when 
men object to secular Courts of Final 
Appeal they really forget the import- 
ance of this distinction. Under the 
25th Statute of Henry VIII. it is im- 
possible for the Crown to create any 
Court, even though that Court consist 
entirely of clergymen, which would not 
be a secular and State-made Court. As 
to this distinction between secular and 
spiritual, whatever value it has—and 
this is not the time or place to discuss 
it—it is, at least, an interesting fact 
to know that this distinction did not 
exist in the earlier days of the English 
Church. During the whole existence 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church there was 
no such distinction. The Bishop and 
the Earl sat in the same -Court dis- 
pensing the same laws alike to Church 
and State. Doubtless this and other 
highly interesting facts will come out 
before the Commission that will, 1 trust, 
be appointed ; and I cannot but earnestly 
hope that the discussion of these and 
like facts will bring about a clear and 
complete opening up of all the questions 
at issue, which lie not behind the Acts of 


Courts. 
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Reformation Settlement, but between 
these and the present day. All these 
difficulties as to modes of procedure, 
as to the Clergy Discipline Act, which 
is a most defective Act, and in some 
respects entirely unworkable, it is to 
be hoped may receive a solution by 
virtue of the patient and careful in- 
vestigation of this Committee. If the 
result of the Commission were no- 
thing else but the publishing of a Blue 
Book, with a statement of the various 
theories held on these questions, and 
examination of those theories, with 
the evidence in support of them that 
will be brought out by various per- 
sons, I will venture to say that the 
Commission will have conferred great 
benefit; and there is, moreover, the 
hope that it will tend to larger know- 
ledge and fuller information ; and larger 
knowledge and fuller information will 
certuinly help us towards a peaceful 
solution of our difficulties. We Bishops 
have no arriére pensée in moving for this 
Commission. We are honestly and sin- 
cerely desirous of the good of the Church; 
and we are honestly and sincerely desirous 
of maintaining in their fulness, and, so 
far as we may or can, of insuring obe- 
dience to the laws of the Church. But 
we desire, first, that these laws should 
be clear and definite, and next that the 
authority which enforces them shall be 
generally, if not universally, accepted. 
I do not believe in the government of the 
Church by Episcopal connivance. I do 
not believe in the government of the 
Church by thecaprice of congregations. I 
do not believe in ingenious devices for the 
clergy giving legal services in the morn- 
ing and illegal services in the afternoon, 
or legal services in the afternoon and 
illegal in the morning. I donot believe 
in providing chapels of retreat for dis- 
satisfied members of congregations. I do 
not believe in any one of these contri- 
vances for securing peace in the Church. 
They are feeble devices, and, like all 
feeble devices, only recoil on those who 
invent them. What we desire is, first 
of all, clear Rubrics; secondly, ac- 
cepted and acceptable Courts. We may 


not be able to get clear and definite 
Rubrics; but I hope that one result 
of the Commission will be to give us 
Courts the working of which will be 
so improved if necessary, and the con- 
stitution so understood and recognized, 
as that men will be content to accept their 
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decisions even upon ambiguous Rubrics 
—peace-making and healing decisions 
as, I trust, they will yet prove to be. 

Tue Kart or REDESDALE (Caarr- 
MAN of CommirreEs) reminded their 
Lordships that the Church, in the 37th 
Article, declared that— 

‘* The prerogative given to Godly Princes by 
God Himself was that they should rule all 
estates and degrees committed to their charge, 
whether they be Ecclesiastical or Temporal, and 
restrain with the Civil Sword the stubborn and 
evil doers ;”’ 


and he maintained that the parties who 
complained of being restrained at the 
present time by the Civil Sword were 
the stubborn persons referred to in the 
Article. 

Toe ArcupisHop or YORK: My 
Lords, I am sorry to detain your Lord- 
ships at this hour. I happened to be 
away from the scene during the time of 
the trials which have been referred to, 
and, not knowing the state of opinion in 
England, I gave my view on the ques- 
tion; but I afterwards found that a 
very great change had taken place in 
public opinion. The action of the Church 
Association had, no doubt, created a 
complete revulsion of feeling to that 
which existed so strongly in 1874, and 
which had been created by the extremely 
unwise policy of throwing these clergy- 
men into prison. The Act of 1874 con- 
templated nothing of that kind; because 
it is a necessary consequence that if 
people are so misguided as to refuse to 
obey the law, there is in existence power 
for their coercion. I, however, deeply 
regret that it has been applied in the 
present instance. The result has been 
exactly opposite to what was intended 
by the Act of 1874; and I therefore 
give my support to this Motion for in- 
vestigating the whole question by Royal 
Commission. I do not think it neces- 
sary, after the exhaustive speech of my 
most rey. Brother the Mover, that I 
should go into much detail ; but I will 
just mention one thing. The Court of 
highest Appeal was at one time consti- 
tuted of certain Lords summoned by 
the President of the Council, and one or 
more Prelates who were Members of 
the Privy Council. In consequence of 
general altering of the Judicature sys- 
tem the Bishops were struck out. I do 
not say that that was right or wrong ; 
but it took place ; the Judicature of the 
country was then under consideration. 
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Some of your Lordships thought the 
proposal too strong, and the alteration 
was proposed to a system of Episcopal 
Assessors, so advised. These Assessors 
were to assist the Law Lords by sending 
in their opinions for consideration be- 
fore the decision was arrived at. I am 
glad to say that it has not been my duty 
to sit as an Assessor, and I hope I may 
escape that duty for the rest of my life, 
for I should be surprised to learn that a 
single sentence that had ever been ad- 
vised by the Assessors was to be found 
in the judgments of the Court as finally 
delivered. I am not at all complaining ; 
but we have now arrived at a stage 
when we ask whether that state of things 
may not fairly be re-considered. Another 
point is, that the Final Court of Appeal 
sometimes consists of four, sometimes of 
10, 12, and so on. Now, I remember 
that a clergyman of some standing and 
position, some years ago, said in a pam- 
phlet that the Court of Final Appeal 
was packed for every occasion. These, 
and other points, will be brought out in 
the Royal Commission, and a remedy 
will, perhaps, be found. People will 
learn how the list of Lords who actually 
sit is finally determined on, and what is 
the precise position of Episcopal Asses- 
sors. Are we aright in having all this 
complicated machinery of criminal legis- 
lation to deal with cases of this class ? 
Is it not possible to revert to what I 
maintain is the ancient law of the 
Church? The Bishop was bound to ap- 
pear and meet his clergy in synod. 
There he propounded to them the things 
that he intended to make orders. He 
heard and discussed, and when every- 
body had had a fair opportunity of 
making objections, he gave his orders, 
and it was binding upon them, unless 
and until it was appealed from to the 
Archbishop. That mode of dealing with 
the matter was sought to be revived in 
1874 by the noble and learned Lord 
who now sits on the Woolsack in what, 
I venture to think, was a wiser proposal 
than that contained in the Act we are 
now considering. It was that the Bishop 
should have the power to make an 
order as to things relating to public 
worship and matters in his diocese ; that 
there should be one appeal, but that 
that should be upon legal questions 
only, and not upon expediency; and if 
any such appeal took place, then a cer- 
tain time was to be allowed, and the said 
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order should then be binding on the 
clergy in that diocese. I do not pro- 
nounce upon that now; but it is highly 
important. Having seen this complicated 
machinery, in the manufacture of which 
I had myself a hand—having seen it 
come to grief from too great friction or 
too great cumbersomeness, may we not, 
by this Royal Commission, light upon 
something more simple and easy to work? 
For these reasons I have come round to 
the conclusion which I did not at first 
hold, and I think there is no other 
course before us than to take counsel 
about the whole subject, and I know of 
no better way of doing that than by 
means of a Royal Commission. We 
should by that means get every shade 
of opinion, and every grade in the 
Church can be represented in the 
Commission; and though we cannot 
pretend that the conclusions at which 
that Commission will arrive will be uni- 
versal, we may be sure, at all events, 
that they are the conclusions of those 
representing the universal Church, and 
that they are more likely to commend 
themselves to the whole of the clergy. 
For these reasons I give my support to 
the Motion. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, it is my duty to state to your 
Lordships the view of the Government 
with regard to this proposal for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission. 
When such a proposal comes before 
this House, recommended not only by 
the high authority of the most rev. 
Prelate, but, as I collect from what has 
passed, by the general authority of the 
Episcopal Bench, it would require, I 
think, very considerable reasons to jus- 
tify its rejection. But I do not think 
that this proposal depends upon their 
authority only. The real question, 
apart from the authority of the right 
rev. Bench, is whether the inquiry 
which is asked for is reasonable in 
itself, and whether it is expedient 
under the actual circumstances of 
this time. With regard to its reason- 
ableness in itself, it appears to me that, 
so far asthe Courts of First Instance are 
concerned, and the law which applies to 
their procedure, it is impossible that 
they can be considered by any person 
to be satisfactory. ‘The principal mea- 
sure by which their procedure is now 
regulated is the Clergy Discipline Act, 
which, I venture to say, increases very 
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largely the cost of proceedings against 
clerks accused of ecclesiastical offences, 
by requiring a double procedure where 
a single procedure would be sufficient. 
If that were all, it would be a sufficient 
reason, after the lapse of so many years 
as have passed since the Act came into 
operation, for an inquiry into its provi- 
sions and its operation. Then, with 
regard to the other Act, passed in 1874, 
unfortunately miscalled the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act, it is not, and never 
was meant to be, a Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act atall. Itis an instance which 
ought to make us more careful than we 
sometimes are as to the titles which we 
give our Bills, as well as the clauses we 
put into them; for a false title has, in 
this case, misied many people, and 
caused much needless irritation. The 
object of the Act was not in any way to 
‘regulate’? public worship, but to sup- 
ply, what some supposed would be a more 
summary, easy, and expeditious manner 
of applying the existing law to the cor- 
rection of a certain class of ecclesiastical 
offences. I never could see in that Act 
the partiality which some saw, because 
its provisions were equally and impar- 
tially applicable all round. The results, 
however, were not successful, even if 
the Act itself was not a mistake. I 
ventured, at that time, to propose a 
totally different and a less litigious sys- 
tem, more depending upon the corrective 
authority of the Bishop; and I was glad 
to hear to-night some remarks made by 
the most rev. Prelate the Archbishop 
of York in reference to that proposal, 
because I do think that the principle on 
which my suggestions were founded was 
one which may deserve the consideration 
of the Commission which is to be ap- 
pointed. However, that proposal met, 
at the time, with very little countenance. 
The right rev. Bench seemed afraid of 
the responsibility it would cast upon 
them; it did not receive the support 
of the Government; and it fell to the 
ground. The actual form in which the 
Act passed was neither that proposed by 
the most rev. Prelate, nor that which 
I had ventured to recommend; it was 
adopted, perhaps rather too hastily, upon 
the advice of a noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) whom we all greatly respect. 
Everyone lost sight of one defect in the 
Act which turned out to be alsolutely 
fatal,and which did not occur to anyone, 
because we did not realize the possibility 
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of clergymen, when once the law was 
decided against them, setting it at defi- 
ance. The Act, instead of giving a short 
and reasonable time for obedience, gave 
three years. The result of that was that 
if any clergyman succeeded in persuad- 
ing himself that his duty was to resist 
the law, the Act assisted him in setting 
it at defiance for three years, and, instead 
of checking the evil, really increased 
it. This has actually been done; the 
law has been set at defiance; and under 
the Act a clergyman who so acted was 
not only not effectually checked, but 
he was allowed to go on doing all the 
mischief he could in the Church. It is 
quite clear, on principle, that obedience 
ought to be a condition on which clergy- 
men can alone hold their preferments. 
In my opinion, three weeks would have 
been a better period than three years ; 
but certainly three months would be 
ample. Then there is a third Act of 
Parliament, passed in the 53rd year of 
George III., by which imprisonment, 
instead of excommunication, was made 
the ordinary means of enforcing the 
orders of the Ecclesiastical Courts. Be- 
fore that time, contumacy after excom- 
munication, but not without it, might 
be followed by imprisonment. The 
proceedings which have taken place 
under that Act have given great offence, 
not only to large numbers of the clergy, 
but to many laymen also, who have no 
sympathy with contumacious clergymen, 
but who do not like to see them sent to 
prison for doing what they have per- 
suaded themselves is right. I am afraid 
we shall never be able entirely to get 
rid of the necessity for imprisonment, if 
a deprived clergyman should insist on 
keeping possession, even if the Church 
were disestablished ; but in cases of this 
kind deprivation would certainly be a 
more suitable punishment. With regard 
to the Judicial Committee, while I have 
heard many things said against it— 
though only as a Court of Ecclesiastical 
Appeal, I have never heard anyone yet 
state an any definite, reasonable, or 
practical way in which a better Court of 
Appeal in ecclesiastical cases could be 
substituted for it. When I really see 
such a scheme, I shall not be unwilling 
to consider it; but I am not sanguine as 
to it being one of the results of the pro- 
posed Commission. The objections which 
have been made to the Judicial Com- 
mittee would be better worth consider- 
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ing, if it were not too often manifest 
that they are advanced in a spirit which 
can hardly be described as that of good 
faith. It hasbeen represented as a packed 
tribunal, on no other ground than that in 
that Court, as in this House and in the 
other Courts of Appeal, it is sometimes 
necessary to arrange among the mem- 
bers of the Court who shall undertake 
the duty of attendance on particular 
occasions. Ever since this unreasonable 
suspicion has been entertained of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
it has been the practice to summon, in 
ecclesiastical cases, all the members of 
that tribunal, so that if any of them 
have not attended to hear those cases, 
it is entirely of their own accord that 
they have not done so; and it so 
happens that, on the last occasion when 
a large number of the clergy were dis- 
contented with the decision arrived at, 
there was an unusually large attendance 
of Judges. Another objection made is 
that only one judgment is given there, 
and no dissents are stated. This prac- 
tice adds greatly to the authority of the 
judgments of the Queen in Council in 
Indian and Colonial appeals; and, be- 
fore the Committee of this House which 
inquired into the Supreme Appellate 
Jurisdiction in 1856, it was approved, 
not by myself only, but by Sir Richard 
Bethell, Lord Romilly, and Lord Mon- 
creiff, as the best for a Court of Final 
Appeal. Other opinions, of considerable 
weight, were, no doubt, expressed to the 
contrary. The Court of Delegates, to 
which the most rev. Prelate said some 
clergymen were beginning to turn re- 
gretful eyes, never gave reasons for its 
judgments. It is said that people do 
not know whether it is the Queen in 
Council or the Judicial Committee which 
is the Court. Constitutionally it is 
the Queen in Council, giving as high 
dignity and importance to the tribunal 
as any form can give—a dignity and im- 
portance which, although in this country 
it may signify but little, in the Colonies 
and in India signifies a good deal. The 
Queen in Council is advised by the Judi- 
cial Committee; the law is laid down 
by the Judicial Committee; and for 
all practical purposes they have an au- 
thority similar to that of your Lordships’ 
House when acting as an Appellate 
Court. I was glad to hear the most rev. 
Prelatesay that he was not disposed either 
to countenance any encroachment on the 
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judicial supremacy of the Crown, or to 
give any encouragement to the idea that 
the judicial supremacy is exercised at 
the present time on different principles 
from those on which it has been exer- 
cised in former times. The most rey, 
Prelate has told your Lordships that he 
has been unable, with all his researches, 
to find that Convocation was either 
directly or indirectly called into council 
when the Statute under which the Court 
of Delegates was established was passed. 
I can confirm that observation as far as 
my own researches go. Iam not aware 
that on any single occasion on which any 
Statute of the Realm has been passed 
concerning the Ecclesiastical Courts, or 
their procedure, there has-been any con- 
current action whatever on the part of 
Convocation. The pretension that such 
action ought to exist is a novel one. With 
reference to what fell from the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough), 
I do not understand that it is proposed 
to extend the inquiry to the Rubrics. 
The right rev. Prelate said that it was 
necessary to the peace of the Church 
that the clergy should be able to read 
the law clearly in the Rubrics; that 
there should be a clear Ecclesiastical 
Law, and Courts universally accepted and 
acceptable. I should despair indeed of 
the peace of the Church if the realization 
of so Utopian a dream were really neces- 
sary. I do not assent to the Commission 
with any such sanguine expectation. 
What I have said shows that there is 
sufficient reason for the appointment of 
the Commission in the unsatisfactory— 
not to say the unworkable—and defec- 
tive state of the law which determines 
the action of the present Ecclesiastical 
Judicatures. The present time for the 
Church of England is very critical. 
None of your Lordships, I should think, 
can help feeling that there do exist 
discontents which, unless they can be 
in some way allayed, have a dangerous 
tendency; that there exist pretensions 
and opinions from which, being im- 
practicable, serious mischief may arise, 
unless they either give way to views 
more consistent with the principle of 
the relations of Church and State 
established since the Reformation, or 
are discouraged by so great a majority 
amongst the clergy and the laity of the 
Church as to make them comparatively 
harmless. I think your Lordships must 
agree with the right rev. Prelate, that 
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if it were possible to build a bridge of 
gold in order to reconcile the parties 
in the Church which are now in such 
violent conflict, it might be very wise 
policy to do so. I do not pretend to 
see my way clearly on that point. I 
do not pretend to prophesy, or to say 
that the result of the appointment of the 
Commission will be so advantageous as 
some may possibly suppose; but, at all 
events, I think the Government would 
be wrong if they did not show their 
willingness and their desire to contribute 
to the peace of the Church by any reason- 
able result which the appointment of this 
Commission may obtain. 


On question, that the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
motion, resolved in the affirmative. 


Then the original motion agreed to. 


The said Address to be presented to 
Her Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 7th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—New Writ Issurp—For Coven- 
try, v. Sir Henry Mather Jackson, baronet, 
one of the Justices of Her Majesty’s High 
Court of Justice. 

SeLrecr Commitrer—Herring Brand (Scotland), 
appointed, : 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Tram- 
ways (Ireland) Acts Amendment * [102]. 

First Reading—Conveyancing and Law of Pro- 
perty * [101]. 

Second Reading — Bills of Sale Act (1878) 
Amendment [16]. 

Committce—Peace Preservation (Ireland) [98] 
— First Night—n.r. 

Select Committee—Married Women’s Property * 
[50], Mr. Shaw Lefevre added. 


NOTICES. 


—<“9o 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR 
(WITHDRAWAL). 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: Some time ago 
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opportunity of calling the attention of 
the House to the Afghan policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I will now state 
the terms of my proposed Resolution— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
withdrawal of the British troops from Souther? 
Afghanistan in the present critical state of 
affairs in that country will not be conducive to 
the true and permanent interests of India.’’ 


Mr. ONSLOW gave Notice that he 
would, on Thursday, ask the Secretary 
of State for India, When he expects to 
receive the Report called for in the 
following words from his Despatch to 
His Excellency the Viceroy of India, 
dated May 8th 1880, three weeks after 
the assumption of office of Her Majesty’s 
present Ministers :— 


“The desire of Her Majesty’s Government is 
that Afghan territory should be evacuated when- 
ever it appears possible to entertain the hope 
that a stable Government has been secured. 
Your Excellency will report as to the manner in 
which this object may be best attained ;”’ 


if he can state to the House, without 
detriment to the public service, what has 
been done during the past ten months 
for the attainment of this object; and, 
how it is that no Minutes from His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy or any Member of 
the Supreme Council has been included 
in the Blue Book recently issued regard- 
ing the abandonment or retention of 
Candahar ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
beg to give Notice that I will, to-morrow, 
ask the Government whether they can 
name any day on which it will be con- 
venient to discuss the Motion of which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire has just given Notice ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD gave Notice 
that when the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire brought forward his Motion 
he would move— 

“That this House, having heard with satis- 
faction the announcement conveyed in Her Ma. 
jesty’s gracious Speech, that it is not Her Ma- 
jesty’s intention that the occupation of Candahar 
shall be permanently maintained, and that Her 
Majesty’s Forces will be withdrawn from that 
position, relies with confidence upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for the adoption of suitable 
measures in regard to the carrying out of this 
policy.” 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON also 
gave Notice that he would move, as an 
Amendment to Mr. Stanhope’s Motion— 


‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 








I gave Notice that I would take an early 





obligation of the British Government to the 
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eople of Afghanistan, incurred under the 
Melamics of the 21st November, 1878, when 
war was declared against the late Ameer Shere 
Ali, should be given effect to, by the return of 
the British troops within the limits of British 
India.” 


QUESTIONS. 


—ornn— 


THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, with respect te 
the New Courts of Justice, If he could 
state what number of courts will be 
provided for the Court of Appeal, and 
what number of courts will be provided 
for the Judges of the Common Law 
Division ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that the New Courts of Justice 
would provide accommodation for 21 
separate and distinct Courts. It was, as 
yet, too early to state what the appro- 
priation of these Courts would be; but 
he presumed there would be two Courts 
of Appeal, five Courts for the Chancery 
Division, two for the Probate and 
Divorce Division, and 12 for the Com- 
mon Law Division. No distinct appro- 
priation had yet been made, and what 
he had stated was what might be appa- 
rent to any hon. Member. 


INLAND REVENUE ACT, 1880—LICENS- 
ING—CHARTER OF OXFORD UNI- 
VERSITY. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he is aware that, prior to 
the Inland Revenue Act of 1880, the 
licensed victuallers of Oxford took out 
their licences from the University, and 
paid that body a tax on each licence, 
and were not charged for their wine 
licences by the Inland Revenue; and 
since the Act of 1880 they have been 
compelled to pay for their licences taxes 
to the Inland Revenue and to the Uni- 
versity; whether the licensed victuallers 
of Oxford have addressed a memorial to 
him on the subject; whether a letter 
received by them, dated December 16, 
1880, signed by J. A. Godley, was a 
reply to that memorial, written under 
the authority of the First Lord of the 
Treasury ; and, if so, if he would explain 
how the opinion then expressed in that 
letter— 
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“That the charter rights of the Universities 
were reserved by the Inland Revenue Act 1880, 
upon full and careful consideration by Parlia- 
ment,”’ 
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can be sustained, seeing that the Clause 
in question (No. 48) passed through 
Committee without any expression of opi- 
nion by the Government or by any other 
Member ; and, whether, taking into con- 
sideration the serious grievances under 
which the licensed victuallers of Oxford 
suffer in having to pay heavy licences 
to the Inland Revenue and the Univer- 
sity, he would endeavour, in the financial 
arrangement for the coming year, to 
relieve the licensed victuallers of Oxford 
from the double impost to which they 
are subject since the Act of 1880, but to 
which they were not subject prior to that 
Act ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not sur- 
prised at the length of the Question the 
noble Lord asks, because, although it 
refers to a very small matter, it is a very 
complex one, and one which is not easy 
to explain. The recital in the first part 
of the Question is not absolutely accurate. 
It never was the practice of the licensed 
victuallers of Oxford to take out their 
licences from the University and to pay 
that body a tax on each licence. [Lord 

RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: Wine licence. | 
Not on licences generally. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford has by charter the right to 
regulate the wine trade in the city of 
Oxford, which appears to be a very 
proper and judicious provision, all cir- 
cumstances considered. At Cambridge 
there is a similar provision, I think, and 
that University uses it simply for police 
and disciplinary purposes, which were 
evidently the purposes that were origin- 
ally had in view. But the University 
of Oxford levies a tax on the sellers of 
wine to the amount of £2 10s. This, 
although it is a source of income, must 
be a very trifling source of income to the 
University. It is not true that the wine- 
sellers of Oxford are placed under any 
necessity of paying the Inland Revenue 
a tax in order to enable them to exercise 
the trade of selling wine. What is true 
is this—If they choose also to sell spirits 
and malt liquors they must then make a 
payment to the Inland Revenue, which 
authorizes those who have made it to sell 
wine as well as spirits and malt liquors. 
I do not see that there is any reason for 
the State to interfere in this matter. I 
own that if I were a licensed victualler 
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in Oxford I should be inclined to en- 
deavour to induce the University to re- 
linquish this very insignificant source of 
Revenue. It appears to me to be a 
question rather between them and the 
University than between the winesellers 
and the State. With regard to the letter 
signed by J. A. Godley, I have never 
seen that letter; but, referring to the 
Minutes, I find the matter was carefully 
considered in Committee, and I have no 
power to deal with it. On the whole, I 
think the best course for the winesellers 
at Oxford to adopt is to deal with the 
University authorities. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government propose to move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
with a view to consider the best means 
of promoting the proper despatch of 
business in this House; and, if not, 
whether the Government will give a 
day as soon as they conveniently can 
for the discussion of a Motion with that 
object, of which notice has been given ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid I 
cannot give my hon. and learned Friend 
any answer to this Question at all pro- 
portionate to the importance of the 
Question itself—at least in its ulterior 
aspects. He asks me— 

‘“Whether the Government propose to move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee, with 
a view to consider the best means of promoting 
the proper despatch of business in this House ; 
and, if not, whether the Government will give 
a day as soon as they conveniently can for the 
discussion of a Motion with that object ?”’ 


The Government have not arrived at any 
decision adverse to the appointment of 
a Select Committee; neither, I am bound 
to say, have they any intention of making 
that proposal on their own responsibility. 
Upon the whole, I think it is our view 
that the results of the numerous Select 
Committees which have already sat on 
the subject have not been such as to 
make us very sanguine of the utility of 
such a proposition on our part. It has 
been intimated in various forms and at 
various times that the present state of 
the House in reference to the effective 
despatch of Business is an extremely 
serious subject ; and, therefore, whether 
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by Resolution of the House itself, we 
should think it an object of public value 
and importance that there should be a 
means of its fuller elucidation in order 
to impress on the minds of the House 
and of the country the extreme difficulty 
in which we are placed. I do not be- 
lieve that any repressive measure, how- 
ever judicious, will ever attain the whole 
of the object that is in view. I am 
afraid I cannot hope to go beyond that 
general encouragement to my hon. and 
learned Friend. He is too well ac- 
quainted with the actual state of Busi- 
ness to suppose that I should give him 
any further particulars. 


STATE OF IRELAND—OUTRAGES AT 
CLIFDEN, CO. GALWAY. 


Viscount CASTLEREAGH asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether, 
on Thursday night, February 24th, a 
party of men armed and disguised visited 
four dwellings of inoffensive and de- 
fenceless people, in the parish of Clif- 
den, county Galway’; whether two of 
the houses were broken into and the in- 
mates maltreated, one old man having 
received a gunshot wound and many 
violent kicks, from the effects of which 
he still lies in a precarious state; whe- 
ther shots were fired either into or 
within three of the houses so visited; 
and, whether great terror prevails in 
the neighbourhood in consequence of 
these outrages; and, whether any per- 
sons have been made amenable there- 
for ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): It is a fact 
that a party of men, some of whom were 
armed and disguised, visited the dwell- 
ings of four persons on the night of the 
24th ultimo, in the Clifden district. Two 
of the houses were broken into and the 
inmates maltreated. One old man was 
wounded by one grain of shot from a 
pistol, which lodged in his arm ; he re- 
ceived three kicks, which did him 
greater injury, but from the effects of 
which he is now recovering. Shots 
were fired both inside and outside the 
houses visited. The Sub-Inspector of 
Constabulary at Clifden reports that no 
terror prevails in the neighbourhood 
where these outrages were committed, 
and that no person has been made 
amerable, as the injured persons cannot 
identify any of the offenders. I under- 
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stand that a police-station is now estab- 
lished in the neighbourhood, and it is 
hoped that a careful system of patrolling 
will prevent the recurrence of further 
outrages of this kind. 


Afterwards, 


Carrain AYLMER asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether any 
of the persons who recently committed 
outrages on defenceless Protestant inha- 
bitants of Clifden, county Galway, have 
been brought to justice; and if he can 
inform the House whether any other 
cause than that of religion has been sug- 
gested for the outrages there committed? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I regret to say 
that none of the persons who committed 
these outrages have been brought to 
justice, as the injured persons cannot 
identify any of the offenders. The mo- 
tive assigned for these outrages is sec- 
tarian feeling, the injured persons being 
all converts to Protestantism. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will reconsider the cases of Beje 
and other Zulus who, although residing 
in Zululand at the time of the outbreak 
of the late war, and therefore subject to 
the authority of the Zulu king, were 
tried and convicted in Natal on a charge 
of high treason, and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir, the 
case will be re-considered, and carefully 
re-considered. Much correspondence 
has taken place about it, and it would 
have been settled before this if the 
state of things in South Africa had not 
made it undesirable to take final action 
at present. I may venture to correct a 
slight error in my hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion. These men were not residents in 
Zululand, but natives of Natal, who de- 
liberately went over to the enemy after 
the war began. 


ARMY—LONGFORD BARRACKS. 
Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether there 
is any prospect of the long promised 
improvements in Longford Barracks 
being carried out ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that I cannot 
hold out to him any prospect of addi- 
tional quarters for married soldiers being 
at present erected at Longford. There 
is already, and there will be in future, 
a large diminution in the number of 
married soldiers ; and until the full effect 
of short service in this respect is known, 
it would be imprudent to add to the 
present accommodation for families be- 
yond what is now in hand. I can find 
no record of any promise as to married 
quarters at Longford. 


The Transvaal. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Mr. ERRiINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he has received information of 
the recent suspension from office of the 
Administrator General of British Guiana, 
in regard to whose accounts it was pub- 
licly stated in the Colony that a deficit 
exceeding £20,000 had been discovered 
by the Auditor General; whether, as 
stated in the Colonial press, the Ad- 
ministrator General justified himself for 
the irregularies which had led to the 
deficiencies in question, by declaring 
that his course of action in his office had 
been pursued with the sanction of the 
executive Government of the Colony for 
several years past; and, whether, under 
these circumstances, he willinstitute an 
independent inquiry to ascertain on 
whom the blame and liability for this 
serious loss to the Colony should rest ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: This official 
has been interdicted from the discharge 
of his duties pending an inquiry into his 
alleged misappropriations, and he has 
made some such statement as that to 
which my hon. Friend alludes; but as 
most of the members of the present 
Executive Council which is inquiring 
into the matter are in no way inculpated 
by his statement, and as the Auditor 
General, who called attention to the 
alleged irregularities, is supported by 
the Governor in making the inquiry 
thorough and complete, there is not in 
the present stage of the affair any cause 
for further interference on the part of 
the authorities at home. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL— 
ROMAN CATHOLIC ARMY CHAPLAINS, 
Mr. A. MOORE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether any Roman 
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Catholic Chaplains have been attached 
to the forces now operating in the 
Transvaal ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; one 
Roman Catholic chaplain was sent out 
in January, and another has been placed 
under orders to proceed at once. In 
addition to this there are local Roman 
Catholic clergymen whose services are 
made available for the troops. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD RIGGERS. 


Siz H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
case of the riggers in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards, which has more than once 
been brought before the knowledge of 
the Admiralty by petition? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The case of the 
riggers in Her Majesty’s Dockyards was 
laid before the late Board in November, 
1879, and before the present Board in 
November, 1880, and in both cases the 
same Minute is on the Papers that there 
is no alteration in the circumstances 
which would call for a change in the 
pay of the riggers. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT—SUP- 
PLY OF MEDICINES. 


Mr. GABBETT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether medicines 
are provided for the Army in England by 
inviting tenders from the drug trade; 
and, if not thus, in what manner ; whe- 
ther the practice that exists in England 
is applied in Ireland ; and, whether the 
Trish drug trade receive invitations to 
tender for supplies ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Limerick, I 
have to state that the present system 
under which drugs are obtained for the 
Army in England is that quarterly re- 
quisitions are received and settled for 
the stations, exceeding in number 100, 
and the drugs are supplied direct to 
those stations by either the Apothe- 
caries’ Company or Messrs. Savory 
and Moore, according to the price ten- 
dered. In Ireland they are supplied 
by the Apothecaries’ Company of Dub- 
lin. The prices are checked by those 
paid by the Admiralty Contract De- 
partment, who purchase from the drug 
trade, 
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EDUCATION (WALES)—REPORT OF 
THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMISSION, 


Str ROBERT CUNLIFFE asked the 
Vice President of the Council, If he is 
able to state when the Report of the 
Departmental Commission upon Higher 
and Intermediate Education in Wales, 
presided over by Lord Aberdare, will be 
laid upon the Table; and if he can 
hold out any hope that the Government 
will be able to deal with the subject 
in the course of this Session ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I understand 
that this Commission has completed its 
inquiry, having examined nearly 300 
witnesses, and is now considering its 
Report. As, however, the Report can- 
not be presented to the Education De- 
partment for several weeks to come, I 
can hold out no prospect that it can be 
considered by us in time to found legis- 
lation upon it during the present Session, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—NOTTING- 
HAM HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
it is the fact that it is now more than 
nine years since the governing body of 
the Nottingham High School applied 
to the Charity Commissioners to appoint 
new trustees to fill places which had be- 
come vacant in their body; whether the 
Charity Commissioners declined to ap- 
point such trustees on the ground that 
they intended to propose a scheme for 
the High School ; whether it is the fact 
that, although frequent application has 
been made to the Commissioners, no 
trustees have as yet been appointed, and 
no scheme has been published; and, 
whether there is any hope that the 
scheme may, within a reasonable time, 
be brought into operation ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am informed 
that the Nottingham Charity Trustees, 
who are the governing body of the High 
School, asked the Commissioners to ad- 
vise them what course they should adopt 
in view of the reduced number of their 
body ; but they have never-made appli- 
cation for an appointment of new 
Trustees, and without such an applica- 
tion the Commissioners have no power 
to make an appointment. The Town 
Council of Nottingham has several 
times urged that an appointment should 
be made; but a request from the 
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Town Council does not give the Com- 
missioners power to act. This was 
explained to the Town Council in Feb- 
ruary, 1875. In April, 1880, the Com- 
missioners stated their opinion that an 
appointment of new Trustees would be 
inconvenient, inasmuch as a scheme 
under the Endowed Schools Act for the 
High School had been published in the 
previous month. The scheme so pub- 
lished has since been frequently under 
the consideration of the Commissioners, 
and on Tuesday last was finally settled. 
In a few days it will be submitted to the 
Education Department. 


Army 


LAND COURT (IRELAND)—REDEMP- 
TION OF QUIT-RENTS. 


Mr. LITTON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether the Commis- 
sioners of Quit-Rents in Ireland, con- 
trary to their practice heretofore, have 
recently refused to allow quit-rent, for 
years payable out of estates about to be 
sold in the Court of the Land Judges, to 
be redeemed, where such rents are in fact 
only portions of larger rents payable 
out of the lands to be sold, in conjunc- 
tion with other lands, unless the entire 
rent issuing out of the lands to be sold, 
and other lands not the subject of sale, 
be redeemed ; or the rent be in the first 
instance legally apportioned; or a de- 
claration be inserted in the conveyance 
from the Land Court that the lands sold 
shall remain liable to the unredeemed 
portions of quit-rent; whether such re- 
fusal is made, irrespective of the value of 
the security afforded by the lands re- 
maining unsold for the unredeemed por- 
tion of quit-rent; whether such refusal 
has materially retarded the efficiency of 
the Land Court in effecting sales to ten- 
ants; and, whether the Quit-Rent Com- 
missioners will be directed to recur to 
their former practice ? 

Lorp FREDERIOK CAVENDISH : 
Perhaps my hon. Friend will excuse me 
from going into the details of his Ques- 
tion, as I think it is clear that the Com- 
missioners of Woods have acted in ac- 
cordance with the law which regulates 
the apportionment of quit-rent amon 
different parcels of land liable to it. As, 
however, the application of the law ap- 
pears to raise some difficulties, I propose 
to see whether any amendment can be 
effected which would enable a portion 
of an estate to be sold discharged from 
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quit-rent, leaving the rest, which may 
not be before the Landed Estates Court, 
liable to pay an apportioned share of 
the quit-rent judicially ascertained. 


Re-organization. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BOERS. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he would lay upon the Table 
of the House, the Reports made by 
Major Butler and Colonel Colley on the 
state of feeling prevalent in the Boer 
populations of Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I regret that I 
cannot do what my hon. Friend wishes. 
These Reports were altogether confi- 
dential, and contain matter which it 
would not be for the advantage of the 
Public Service to publish at present. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION. 


GeneraLt Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If he will furnish Returns to show the 
Establishments of the several regimen- 
tal branches, Artillery, Cavalry, Foot 
Guards, Infantry, according to the new 
organization, distinguishing men for 
Home, Colonies, and India; also the 
rates of pay and allowances, and totals 
of the cost of the several ranks and 
of the several regiments; also of the 
total of the whole of the respective 
arms ? 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State tor War, If he 
will lay upon the Table of the House an 
amended Hstimate, showing the expense 
of the proposed new organisation of the 
Infantry of the Army, in lieu of pages 
146 to 149 of the Army Estimates, laid 
upon the Table on the 16th of February 
last ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friends the Members 
for Kincardineshire and Aberdeenshire, 
I have to state that it is my intention to 
lay on the Table of the House’ without 
delay Papers explaining in detail the 
alterations contemplated in the organiza- 
tion and establishments of the Army. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman lay the revised 
Estimates on the Table ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Practically that 
will be the case. There is no increase 
of charges. 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—ALLOW- 
ANCES TO VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


Sir JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is intended to make any reduction in the 
allowances to Volunteer Corps for at- 
tendance at regimental camps for Mili- 
tary instruction; and, if so, on what 

rounds ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Baronet, I have to state that there 
is no real reduction in the allowances he 
alludes to, as, although there is a reduc- 
tion in the camp allowance, there is a 
proportional increase in the travelling 
allowances, the total remaining the 
same. 


INDIA—THE MILITARY FRONTIER. 


Str WILLJAM PALLISER asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther Colonel Browne was correct in stat- 
ing in his lecture that the revenues of 
Peshawur district are entirely inade- 
quate in times of peace to pay for its 
garrison; whether Peshawur is a very 
unhealthy station both for Indian and 
European troops; whether, although a 
force of somewhat greater strength than 
that of the frontier stations in the Dera- 
jat may be required at Peshawur for the 
purpose of watching the hill tribes, the 
garrison could be reduced if Candahar 
were held by a British force which could 
operate on the flank of any army at- 
tempting to advance on India by way of 
Cabul and the Khybur Pass; if so, whe- 
ther the cost of the occupation of Can- 
dahar should not be credited with the 
saving in men and money effected at 
Peshawur and the stations in its neigh- 
bourhood in any Estimate of Military 
Expenditure; and, whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House, a Return 
showing the number of troops, both 
British and Native, stationed at Pesha- 
wur during each of the ten years pre- 
ceding the late war, the annual deaths, 
and the number of admissions to hos- 
pital of both officers and men? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am unable to accept responsibility for 
statements made by officers or others in 
lectures, speeches, or essays, nor can I 
accept the duty of confirming or refuting 
such irresponsible statements. In the 


present instance, it may be accepted as a 
matter of fact that the district of Pesha- 
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wur does not produce a sufficient reve- 
nue to pay for the garrison maintained 
in it, as well as for its civil and political 
administration and its public works. 
Peshawur is a comparatively unhealthy 
station, both for Indian and European 
troops; and accordingly from time to 
time the permanent garrison has been 
reduced during the unhealthy season by 
a removal of a portion of the troops to 
healthier stations—Cherat, Nowshera, 
the Gullies—in the neighbourhood. The 
peace garrison of Peshawur and the dis- 
trict is mainly maintained for the pro- 
tection of the Hazara and Peshawur dis- 
trict Frontier, and the support of the 
fort garrisons posted along this Frontier. 
The Frontier posts of the Derajat are 
supported by the garrisons of Rawul 
Pindi, Lahore, and Mooltan. There is 
no reason to suppose that the existence 
of a force at Candahar could affect the 
strength of the reserve required even in 
peace time for the Hazara and Pesha- 
wur Frontier, or that it would at all 
affect the movements of the tribes on 
that border. There would, therefore, 
be no saving in either men or money to 
be credited to the cost of the occupation 
of Candahar in any Estimate of military 
expenditure. A statement giving the 
strength of the troops maintained at 
Peshawur during the 10 years preceding 
the late war, with the average death- 
rates and admission to hospital at per 
1,000 strength, could be prepared if 
necessary ; but I scarcely think that it 
would throw much light on the subject. 
The question of the Army advancing on 
India by Cabul and the Khyber appears 
to be entirely outside the question of the 
ordinary garrison maintained at Pesha- 
wur for the support of the troops on the 
Frontier. 


ARMY ENLISTMENT ACTS. 


Mr. GREER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, with reference to Article 
663, Royal Warrant, lst May 1878, by 
which it is provided that— 

“ Boys of 14 years and upwards, specially 
enlisted under the Army Enlistment Acts of 
1867 and 1870, shall reckon only on such por- 
tion of their services towards pension as they 
may render after they shall have attained the 
age of 17 years;” 
and to Article 81, ‘‘Army Discipline 
and Regulation Act, 1879,”’ by which it 
is provided that a soldier of the Regular 
Forces may— 
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“Be re-engaged for such further period of 
Army service as will make up a total continuous 
period of 21 years of Army service, reckoned 
from the date of his attestation, and inclusive 
of any period previously served in the Re- 
serve ’— 
whether it is possible, under these 
Articles, for boys between 14 and 17 
years of age, specially enlisted under the 
Army Enlistment Acts of 1867 and 1870, 
to obtain a pension ; and, if ‘‘ The Army 
Discipline and Regulation Act, 1879,” 
requires alteration, so that boys enlist- 
ing under 17 years of age may re-en- 
gage, in order to enable them to com- 
plete 21 years’ service from date of their 
attaining 17 years of age; and, if so, 
whether he will take into consideration 
the necessity of having such alteration 
made ? 

Mr.CHILDERS: The question raised 
by the hon. Member is already under 
my consideration ; but I could not easily 
point out the difficulties surrounding the 
case in reply to a Question. I shall 
probably have an opportunity of explain- 
ing my decision during the discussion 
of the Estimates. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION—LOCAL 
INQUIRIES. 

Mr. MONK asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he can 
hold out any hope that the Government 
will introduce a measure for facilitating 
and diminishing the cost of Private Bill 
Legislation, by means of local inquiries 
to be held in the country, and, as far as 
possible, in the locality where the sub- 
ject of inquiry arises ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have it in 
contemplation to extend further the sys- 
tem of Provisional Orders, whereby so 
much local legislation has been carried 
out under the supervision of the Board of 
Trade and the Local Government Board, 
with great saving of expense as com- 
pared with the ordinary procedure by 
Private Bills ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: [I agree with 
the statement contained ia the Question 
of the hon. Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity, both as to the extent of the 
local legislation to which he refers and 
as to the great saving of expense that 
has resulted from its general adoption. 
It certainly relieves Parliament of a 
great deal of unnecessary legislation, 
and helps to reduce the amount of the 
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cost of litigation. By holding local 
inquiries, by seeing the parties to- 
gether, by suggesting amendments, it is 
very often within the power of the De- 
partment to make arrangements satis- 
factory to all the persons concerned. 
I have no means of exactly comparing 
the cost of Private Bills and Provisional 
Orders; but my own experience leads 
me to believe that the cost of Pro- 
visional Orders is not more than one- 
tenth, and certainly not more than one- 
fifth, of the average cost of Private 
Bills. In the 10 years ending 1880 the 
Board of Trade issued 460 such Orders; 
and so satisfactory were they, that, 
although in every case the parties might 
appeal to a Select Committee, 433 were 
confirmed—only 27 being rejected or 
withdrawn. The Local Government 
Board issue a still larger number 
of Provisional Orders. Last year they 
issued 100, of which five only were 
contested before Select Committees, two 
of these being withdrawn. Under 
these circumstances, the Government 
will take every possible opportunity 
of extending a system which has proved 
so satisfactory; and of that inten- 
tion you have an illustration in the 
case of the Rivers Conservancy Bill, in 
which provision is made for dealing with 
these matters by means of Boards elected 
under Provisional Orders. At present 
there are 210 rivers which will be 
affected by that Bill, and these are 
governed by no less than 2,000 local 
Acts. In that way, I hope we may carry 
out the wishes of the two hon. Members 
who have put Questions on the subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL — 
REPORTED ARMISTICE WITH THE 
BOERS. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, with re- 
ference to the negotiations for peace 
with the Boers, Whether the Govern- 
ment forbade any fresh attack to be 
made on the Boers until the answer 
which it has been stated ‘‘ was then 
expected from them” had been re- 
ceived ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Though we are 
not in a perfect condition to give full 
and complete information to the House 
—and, indeed, we have not perfectly 
clear information on all points ourselves 
—yet it is known that, in answer 
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to a communication from Mr. Kruger, 
as the civil head of the Boers 
in their present position, there was 
a communication made to the Boers 
through the late Sir George Colley, 
and it is in reference to that, I think, 
that my hon. Friend asks the Question. 
His Question is, whether, during the 
interval while that communication was 
on its way—while an answer was being 
prepared with respect to the communi- 
cation—we had given military instruc- 
tions to the General forbidding any 
fresh attack being made. [I think the 
best answer I can give is. to state 
strictly the substance of the telegram 
sent on the 16th of February to the 
General Officer Commanding in Natal. 
It is as follows :— 


(Telegram from SirE. Wood to Lord Kimberley, 
received March 6, 10 20 p.m. ) 

“With reference to Lord Kimberley’s tele- 
gram as respects the interval that must elapse 
before the reply can in due course be received 
from the Boers, we do not bina your discretion, 
but we are anxious for your making arrange- 
ments to avoid the effusion of blood.’’ 


I may, perhaps, mention, as a matter of 
interest to the House, that this day a 
telegram has been received from Sir 
Evelyn Wood, dated yesterday, the 6th 
of March— 


‘‘Have signed agreement with Joubert for 
suspension of hostilities until midnight of the 
14th of March, for the purpose of receiving 
Kruger’s reply ”’— 
perhaps I ought to say, parenthetically, 
that we are given to understand that 
Mr. Kruger has gone further up coun- 
try than had been expected, and hence 
there will be some difficulty in trans- 
mitting his reply— 

‘and any further communications. We have 

power to send eight days’ supply to our gar- 
risons, and Joubert has undertaken to pass them 
through the Boer lines, and on arrival of pro- 
visions at such garrisons the blockading and 
besieged parties will cease hostilities for eight 
days. I hope you will approve.” 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War has received a telegram 
to-day, stating the conditions of the 
armistice, which he will be prepared to 
read to the House. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Was the armistice 
agreed to at the request of Sir Evelyn 
Wood, or at the request of the Boers by 
Joubert ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think it 
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answer to the Question until we lay the 
whole of the telegrams upon the Table 
of the House, and I doubt whether it 
would be desirable to do so until we 
have received further communication 
from the Boers, which we are expecting, 
and with regard to which we have no 
means of saying, at the present moment, 
that it has been actually sent off. At 
what precise moment we can produce 
these communications I am unable to say 
until we receive the further communi- 
cation referred to. 

Coronet STANLEY: I wish to ask 
the Secretary of State for War a Ques- 
tion, of which I have given him private 
Notice—If he is able, without detriment 
to the Public Service, to state generally 
what are the conditions under which the 
armistice has been agreed to, and what 
terms have been made ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I shall read the 
telegram from Sir Evelyn Wood as to 
the terms of the armistice. It is in these 
words— 


‘‘The following are the conditions of the 
armistice agreed to this day between Joubert 
and myself. Object of the armistice to allow 
time for Kruger to reply to communication 
from late Sir George Colley and subsequent 
communications with a view to a peaceable set- 
tlement. We mutually agreed to a cessation of 
hostilities from noon on the 6th till midnight 
on the 14th March. Conditions :— 

“T. In that period both provide” [we read, 
however, this word as ‘ promise ’] ‘‘ not to make 
forward movement from present positions, but 
each to retain the liberty of movement within 
our lines. 

“TI. Sir E. Wood is allowed to send eight 
days’ provisions, but no munitions of war, to 
all the Transvaal garrisons, the Boer officers 
undertaking to pass on these provisions to the 
garrisons. 

“TII. Joubert undertakes to send notice of 
the armistice conditions to the respective gar- 
risons and to the Boer commanders, and will 
use his influence to induce the Boer com- 
manders to allow the withdrawal of British 
wounded from these garrisons into Natal.” 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked, Whether 
the Secretary of State for War had re- 
ceived any information as to a report of 
the death of Sir Evelyn Wood which 
appeared in the evening papers ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: All I can say, in 
reply, is that no such intelligence has 
reached us; and I think, if there had 
been any foundation for the rumour, it 
is certain that before this hour we should 
have received it. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
gave Notice that he would, to-morrow, 
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ask, Whether, in the event of Kruger’s 
reply proving acceptable to the Govern- 
ment, they intended to conclude terms 
of peace with the Boers before commu- 
nicating those terms to the House of 
Commons in such a way that the House 
might express an opinion ? 


DOMINION OF CANADA—AIDED IRISH 
EMIGRATION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, If he will lay upon the Table 
the Despatch from the Governor Ge- 
neral of Canada of the 9th November 
1880, forwarding Minutes of Council of 
the 5th November, offering terms of 
contribution by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in aid of extensive immigration of 
families from Ireland to Manitobagh 
and other fertile districts, upon condition 
of adequate aid being afforded by the Im- 
perial Treasury ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir; I 
shall be happy to do so. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
COUNTY COURTS IN LEITRIM AND 
CAVAN. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM : I wish to put a 
Question to the Attorney General for 
Ireland of which I have given him pri- 
vate Notice. It is, Whether it is true 
that Zhe Dublin Gazette of Friday con- 
tains a Proclamation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Privy Council, purporting to 
alter the days for holding Quarter Ses- 
sions, Civil Bill, and Land Courts in the 
counties of Cavan and Leitrim for the 
remainder of the year 1881; whether 
under this Proclamation some of these 
Courts will not now be held within 10 
days, thereby excluding adjucation in 
all cases requiring a longer previous ser- 
vice of process or notice; whether the 
counties of Cavan and Leitrim were not 
united into one County Court Judgeship 
over three years ago, and what is the 
reason for the recent change, and under 
what section of what Act of Parlia- 
ey were the Privy Council advised to 
act 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): In answer to 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman, I 
may say I believe it is true that Zhe 
Gazette of Friday contains the Proclama- 
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tion to which he refers. The hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me as to the circumstances 
under which the Proclamation to which 
he refers has been made ; and I beg to 
inform him that the necessity for it has 
arisen in consequence of the Judge of 
Waterford County Court being also 
County Court Judge of Cavan and Lei- 
trim. The object of the alteration is to 
enable the same County Court Judge to 
dispose of the business in these counties. 
I have not heard of any such difficulty 
as the hon. Member refers to; but [ 
shall at once have inquiry made into the 
matter. The hon. Member asks me for 
the Act and section under which the 
Order in Council was made. It is the 
90th section of the County Courts Act 
of 1877. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM : In consequence 
of the importance of the subject, I beg 
to give Notice that I shall repeat the 
Question to-morrow in greater detail. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL-POX 
HOSPITALS. 


Mr. FIRTH called the attention of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board to the decision in the case of ‘‘ Hills 
v. The Metropolitan Asylum Boards,” 
given that day in the House of Lords, 
and asked whether it would have any 
effect on his decision with reference to 
the extension of the Fulham Small-Pox 
Hospital ? 

Mr. DODSON : In face of the epidemic 
prevailing in the Metropolis, the Question 
is clearly one not to be hastily answered. 
I know nothing of the nature of the 
judgment referred to, except from gene- 
ral report; and I must have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and considering that 
judgment before coming to any conclu- - 
sion as to what steps, if any, I ought 
to take. 


SUPPLY—THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty if he 
could say when the Navy Estimates 
were to be brought on ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am afraid I 
cannot say yet. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: On 
Thursday ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I really cannot 
say, Sir. 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brz 98.] 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


COMMITTEE. [FIRST NIGHT. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Prohibition on having or 
carrying arms in proclaimed district 
and search). 

Mason NOLAN said, he had an 
Amendment to move, in page 1, line 5, 
to leave out ‘‘ a person,” and insert— 

‘‘ Any person, except he be a justice of the 
peace, a person in Her Majesty’s Naval or Mili- 
tary Services, or in the Coast Guard Service, or 
in the service of the Revenue, or in the Police, 
or Royal Irish Constabulary, or a special con- 
stable, or juror, or clergyman.” 

He had slightly altered the Amendment 
from the form in which it appeared on 
the Paper, but the change was merely a 
verbal one. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to restore the exceptions which 
were contained in former Coercion Acts. 
In the last Coercion Act, magistrates, 
Military and Naval officers, constables, 
and officers of the Revenue Department 
were expressly exempted from the 
operation of the Act; and the Amend- 
ment was taken out of former Coercion 
Acts, with the addition of words also 
exempting jurors and clergymen. Hoe 
thought the most important exemption 
contained in the Amendment was that 
which applied to jurors; and, per- 
sonally, he did not think, if the Amend- 
ment were conceded, with the omission 
of the word ‘juror,’ that he should 
feel inclined to accept it, because it 
would certainly do quite as much harm as 
good. It was unnecessary to point out 
to the Government that it was impos- 
sible to make a provision of this nature, 
prohibiting the carrying of arms, appli- 
cable to all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. It was necessary to exempt 
certain classes, and his proposal only 
amounted to an extension of the area of 
exemption. It was not necessary to 


argue in favour of magistrates and Mili- 
tary and Naval officers being allowed to 
carry arms. That privilege, under every 
Coercion Act, had always been conceded ; 
but he thought that a Liberal Govern- 
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ment might go a step further and include 
in the list of exemptions a large por- 
tion of the farmers of the country toge- 
ther with the respectable shopkeepers 
and commercial men of the towns. He 
believed that by inserting the word 
‘juror,” they would be able to exempt 
more of the most respectable people of 
any particular county or borough than 
by adopting any other designation. He 
had raised this question on a former 
stage of the Bill, but he fully admitted 
that his suggestion had not met with a 
very hearty approval. He now pro- 
posed, in the form of a distinct Amend- 
ment in the Ist clause, to allow every 
juror to carry arms. Jurors were most 
respectable men, and certainly it was most 
unlikely that either a murder or an at- 
tempt to murder had been committed by 
any man belonging to that class for a 
long series of years. The safety of the 
country, therefore, was not likely to be 
imperilled by allowing jurors to carry 
arms, and he had no objection to the 
Government adding some additional 
words to the clause restricting the per- 
sons included in his Amendment to the 
carrying of a gun. For instance, Her 
Majesty’s Government might permit 
them to carry a gun, but prohibit them 
from carrying rifles. He knew that 
there was an overwhelming majority in 
the House in favour of the Bill, and his 
object was that the measure should be 
made to press as lightly as possible 
upon his constituents, and particularly 
upon the more respectable portion of 
them. He hoped the Government would 
accept the Amendment, and consent to 
relieve the larger and richer farmers of 
Ireland from the operation of the most 
stringent and galling provisions of the 
Bill. The farmers were at the present 
moment allowed by their landlords to 
shoot birds upon their holdings, and an 
Act passed last year gave them the 
right to kill hares and rabbits. All he 
asked now was that in Ireland they 
should have liberty to carrya gun. He 
had no objection to add to the Amend- 
ment a Proviso that the Lord Lieutenant 
should have power to prevent any par- 
ticular magistrate or any particular 
juror or clergyman from carrying a 
gun. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 6, to leave out the words “a 
person,”’ and insert the words “ any person, ex- 
cept he be a justice of the peace, a person in 
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Her Majesty’s Naval or Military Services, or in 
the Coast Guard Service, or in the service of the 
Revenue, or in the Police, or Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, or a special constable, or a juror, or 
clergyman.”’—(Major Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘a person’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Per- 
haps the Committee will allow me to 
state upon this Amendment what the 
object of the Government is in inserting 
the particular form which appears in the 
Bill. The plan of the Bill is really to 
leave to the Lord Lieutenant, in pro- 
claiming a district, the responsibility of 
fixing the conditions on which licences 
to carry arms are to be added. It is 
quite true, as the hon. and gallant 
Member has stated, that in former Acts 
all these details were given—as, for in- 
stance, in the Act of 1847, which was 
continued down to 1870, then continued 
and modified in 1870, and again con- 
tinued and modified in 1875. But, in- 
stead of attempting to make the present 
Bill a very long, voluminous, and com- 
plicated measure, it has been thought 
better to leave to the Lord Lieutenant, 
in proclaiming a district, a discretion in 
the matter of licences. What the hon. 
and gallant Member said was quite 
true—namely, that in all previous Acts, 
Justices of the Peace, persons in Her 
Majesty’s Naval or Military Services, 
or in the Coast Guard Service, or in the 
service of the Revenue, or in the Police, 
or Royal Irish Constabulary, were ex- 
empted; and, of course, in this case, 
persons occupying similar positions will 
be so treated in the Lord Lieutenant’s 
proclamations. Nobody can doubt that 
an exemption in such cases will be set 
forth in the proclamation, and that the 
exemptions contained in former Acts 
will be practically continued. The hon. 
and gallant Member, however, intro- 
duces into his Amendment two new 
classes—jurors and clergymen, who are 
now for the first time proposed to be 
exempted. I do not know what his 
object is in including jurors. Whether 
it is for the purpose of enabling them 
to challenge one another, I am unable to 
say. I certainly cannot understand upon 
what foundation jurors, simply as jurors, 
should be exempted. I could understand 
a proposal to exempt all people having 
the qualification of jurors, or persons 
having a certain specified qualification ; 
but the hon. and gallant Member will 
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see that, in some cases, a person having 
the qualification of a juror, and actually 
being a juror, may be precisely the per- 
son you may not wish to be armed. [ 
have no doubt that there may be many 
individuals in this class of persons who 
might be fairly permitted to carry arms; 
but there may also be individuals among 
them whom it is most desirable to dis- 
arm. The object the Government have in 
framing the Bill as it now stands is to 
render the proclamation of the Lord 
Lieutenant perfectly flexible and plastic, 
and to enable the Lord Lieutenant him- 
self to adopt it to the condition of things 
existing in the locality proclaimed. For 
instance, there may be a state of things 
existing in one locality which may render 
it desirable that the restrictions imposed 
in one locality should be much more 
stringent than those imposed in another. 
Then, again, in certain localities, the 
Lord Lieutenant, in the course of three 
months, six months, or eight months, 
may be able to relax the restrictions 
materially ; and it would be most un- 
desirable to have in every district the 
same stereotyped provisions, which would 
prevent the Lord Lieutenant from modi- 
fying the stringency of the Act in the 
event of a return being brought about 
to a better state of matters. If the Lord 
Lieutenant thinks that persons having 
the qualification of a juror may safely 
have licences to carry arms, no doubt he 
will include them in the proclamation, 
so that they might be exempted from 
the general regulations prohibiting the 
carrying of arms; but there ought to be 
a reservation which would enable the 
Lord Lieutenant to refuse licences to 
particular individuals. There is another 
class which the hon. and gallant Member 
proposes to arm, but about which he 
said nothing—the clergy. I do not know 
why he desires that the clergy should be 
armed. I should have thought that their 
experience in the use of these weapons 
would have made it a very dangerous 
provision, and I really do not know that 
it should be granted. Butthe main reason 
why I cannot agree to this Amendment 
is that it is really incompatible with the 
principles of the Bill, which is to leave 
the whole of the arrangements in regard 
to the proclamation and licences to the 
Lord Lieutenant. The Lord Lieutenant 
will have ample power to alter the con- 
ditions of the proclamation from time to 
time, as the exigencies of the public 
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safety in any particular part of Ireland 
may from time to time demand. Under 
these circumstances, I think it is not 
necessary that I should enter into further 
detailsin regard tothe Amendment moved 
by the hon. and gallant Member. 

Mr. DAWSON was of opinion that 
the provisions of the Bill should strike 
every man within the proclaimed district 
with the same severity. He, therefore, 
felt the difficulty of supporting the 
Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. If the use of arms was to be 
prevented, let it be prevented to all 
alike ; and, if the Lord Lieutenant was 
to have the power of making exceptions, 
the exceptions should be in favour of 
one person as well as of another. The 
only thing that would reconcile him to 
the Amendment was the point which 
had been urged by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
as a reason why it should not be accepted. 
He was of opinion that if jurors, as a 
class, were excluded from the operation 
of the provisions of the Bill, the edge 
would be taken off the severity and un- 
fairness of the measure; butif that class 
were not included in the exemptions, he 
should certainly feel inclined to accept 
any exemptions whatever. His own 
impression was, that in carrying out the 
law there should be no distinction of 
persons, and that every man in Ireland 
should be made to suffer under the 
unwise provisions of the Act in the 
same proportion and in the same man- 
ner. He was, therefore, entirely op- 
posed to the principle of exceptions 
unless the class of jurors was included. 

Mr. CALLAN remarked, that if he 
had not been prevented by the Urgency 
Regulations, he had intended to move on 
the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair, that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they should have power 
to extend the operation of the Act to 
England; and he was not without hopes 
that on the third reading the House 
might see the propriety, in fairness and 
in common justice, of extending it to 
England. With this view, not that he 
was specially in favour of exceptions, 
but in view of the possibility of extend- 
ing the Act to the whole of the Three 
Kingdoms, he thought that the classes 
who were authorized to carry arms ex 
officio should be specified, because he 
knew the natural objection that would 
be entertained by English Members to 
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leave these classes to the discretion of 
Ministers in the same position as the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He cer- 
tainly failed to see that any satisfactory 
reason had been assigned for departing 
from the precedent established by for- 
mer Acts. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary seemed to be of 
opinion that until he became Home Se- 
cretary all Parliaments were unwise; 
that they knew not how to deal gently 
as well as firmly with the people, and 
particularly with the people of Ireland. 
In fact, the right hon. Gentleman looked 
upon himself as more Irish than the 
Irish Members, and much better quali- 
fied to judge of Irish matters than any 
Irishman. He yielded at once to the 
superior intelligence of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but, at the same time, he ob- 
jected to have such an Act as this passed 
in a different form from that of every 
Act passed before, and he protested 
against the attempt which was made to 
introduce and pass a measure limiting 
and fettering the discretion of that 
House. He thought the House was 
fully as capable as the Lord Lieutenant 
of declaring what classes of persons 
should be exempted from the operation 
of the Act. The House knew quite as 
much about Ireland as the Home Secre- 
tary or the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and he failed to see what superior wis- 
dom constituted the Home Secretary 
sole arbiter in these matters, or why the 
right hon. Gentleman and Her Majesty’s 
Government were better judges of what 
was necessary than any of the previous 
Governments which had sat on the Trea- 
sury Bench, whether Liberal, Whig, or 
Conservative. Now, if the classes in- 
cluded in the Amendment were to be 
exempted from the operation of the Bill, 
it would be easy to extend its applica- 
tion to England ; and, in view of a pro- 
position of that nature, he intended to 
support the Amendment. At the same 
time, he felt bound to enter a protest 
against the dictatorial tone assumed by 
the Home Secretary in dealing with the 
House. A dictatorial tone was assumed 
by the right hon. Gentleman in regard 
to the whole of the House. ‘ Oh, its 
not for you to consider at all,” said the 
Home Secretary; “it is a matter that 
will be much better vested in the discre- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant than in the 
Members of this House.” Now, who 
was the Lord Lieutenant? Far be it 
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from him (Mr. Callan) to say a word 
against the Lord Lieutenant. He be- 
lieved him to be honest and well-inten- 
tioned. He wished to God that the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench were 
as well-intentioned. No doubt, they 
were equally honest; but he wished they 
were as well-intentioned. It was not, 
however, the Lord Lieutenant who would 
be the authority in the matter. But the 
persons who would exercise the discre- 
tion would beneither the Lord Lieutenant, 
nor the Chief Secretary, nor the Under 
Secretary—not even the resident magis- 
trates; but every Tom, Jack, and Harry, 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary. Those 
were the men by whom the discretionary 

owers would be exercised ; and if the 

ill was allowed to stand as it now did, 
the dissatisfaction of the Irish people 
would be much increased. The Home 
Secretary objected to the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan) that it would fetter the 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
that was the justification of the right 
hon. Gentleman for declining any 
longer to follow the precedents set 
by former Acts. This was a most 
dangerous doctrine, and he hoped it 
would not be accepted by the Com- 
mittee. If he followed the precedents 
set by former Acts they could not go 
far wrong, and, in addition, he thought 
they would be really facilitating the 
progress of Public Business. A long 
Bill, following the precedents furnished 
by the Act of 1875, would be likely to 
pass much more rapidly through the 
House than a short measure framed in 
this spirit of domineering tyranny, and 
so insufferably unjust towards the Irish 
people. He would certainly support 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
and gallant Member, and he was sorry 
that the First Lord of the Treasury was 
not at that moment upon the Treasury 
Bench, because he believed the Amend- 
ment would stand a better chance of 
being accepted if some leading Mi- 
nister, not so easily pushed aside as the 
Legal Advisers of the Government, were 
in his place. As he saw the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) in his 
place, he would ask him if he was pre- 
pared to be set aside by the domineering 
spirit of the Home Secretary ?—[ ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!’’] It was the Question, and a very 
important Question too. He would ask 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster if he had 
read the Act of 1875, and also the Bill 
now before the House, and, if so, whe- 
thor, with his own natural sense of jus- 
tice and with his kindly disposition, he 
would not at once say that the Irish 
Mombers, who were not wanting in 
spirit, were much more likely to resist a 
Bill drawn on the lines of the present 
measure than they would be if the Go- 
vernment would withdraw it and substi- 
tute the wiser provisions of the Act 
passed some years ago under the aus- 
pices of the more liberal Administration 
of a Conservative Government ? 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
was sorry that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in drawing up the present Bill, 
had disregarded all former precedents. 
The excesses they professed themselves 
anxious to remedy were committed by 
classes of disorderly persons. Yet, what 
did they do? They brought in a penal 
measure, and made it apply to all classes 
—orderly and disorderly alike. Those 
who had hitherto been perfectly quali- 
fied to carry arms, and against whose 
conduct no objection was raised, were to 
be disarmed and left at the mercy of 
the Lord Lieutenant, equally with the 
turbulent and disorderly classes. The 
Home Secretary said the Bill only dif- 
fered from previous measures in point 
of form. He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
thought the difference was a very im- 
portant one, and he did not see how the 
Government could expect an Irish Mem- 
ber to vote for the punishment of one 
class of person for offences committed by 
another. He certainly did not see that 
any reason had been shown for taking a 
different course in regard to the present 
Bill from that which had been taken in 
former instances. It had been the cus- 
tom to exempt particular classes. If 
precedent supported the proposal con- 
tained in the Bill he would have sub- 
mitted to it, as doubtless other hon. 
Members would, on the ground that the 
persons who were subjected to the opera- 
tion of the Act would only be passing 
through the ordinary ordeal assumed to 
be requisite in such cases. But pre- 
cedents were not in favour of the pro- 
posal, and the complaint now made was 
that they were not only legislating for 
the present occasion, but that they were 
forming a precedent for the future, 
which he believed to be dangerous, and 
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which would tend to centralize the power 
in Dublin Castle. He gave every credit 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who brought in the Bill that he was 
animated bythe bestintentions. [‘‘Oh!’’} 
His hon. Friends must allow him to give 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
credit for his good intentions. Remem- 
bering what was said to befall those who 
were animated by good intentions only, 
he thought his hon. Friends would not 
take exception to this expression. Atthe 
same time, while giving the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman full credit for 
his good intentions, he thought it was 
contrary to the spirit and to true policy 
for even the present Administration to 
subject the entire people of a country 
to harsh and stringent restrictions, and 
to impose penalties upon them which 
it had never been deemed necessary to 
include under similar circumstances in 
any previous legislation. He had no 
doubt that when the proclamations 
were issued they would supply the 
deficiencies of the Bill, and would 
exempt all the classes for whom exemp- 
tion was now claimed, with the excep- 
tion, probably, of the last two specified 
in the Amendment of his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend. But, at the same time, 
he thought it unwise to pass a law 
which should confer upon the Lord 
Lieutenant more power and authority in 
these matters than he had exercised 
under former Acts of Parliament. He 
could not see why the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary should refuse to make the measure 
similar in the stringency of its provisions 
to former measures. What was asked 
for by the Amendment was only a fair 
and proper concession to those classes 
who had always been orderly and well- 
conducted. It was only asked to exempt 
now those who: had always been ex- 
empted before, with the addition of 
jurorsandclergymen. He quite agreed 
that jurors constituted a large and wide 
class; but there was nothing in their 
condition or conduct in the past which 
could possibly disqualify them for carry- 
ing arms. By accepting the Amendment, 
they would establish the principle that 
the rateable value of a man’s property 
should be some test of his respectability ; 
and, in the second place, they would 
lay down the rule that it was injudicious 
to propose what must be at best a harsh 
and restrictive law with more stringent 
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and oppressive conditions than had been 
in previous instances found sufficient. 

Mr. LEAMY cordially supported the 
principle laid down in the Amendment, 
that jurors should be exempted from 
the operation of the Act, and he trusted 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
arrive at the conclusion that there was 
good ground for exempting them. The 
House had been told over and over 
again in the course of the discussions 
upon these Bills that jurors in Ireland, 
owing to the intimidation which existed 
in the country, were afraid to bring in 
verdicts according to the evidence before 
them. They had been constantly told 
by the Government that if juries did 
convict it was at their own personal 
risk ; and, that being so, although he, for 
one, would not say that it was—if that 
were the fact, and the Government said 
it was—it was a most unreasonable 
thing to deprive the jurors of the means 
of protecting themselves. The House 
had further been told by the Govern- 
ment that the object of these Bills was 
to enable them to deal with midnight 
marauders and assassins. If that were 
the real object of the measure, they 
ought not to take away the means of 
protection from the very class who were 
likely to be attacked by these midnight 
marauders. He believed it would be 
found that men who possessed the quali- 
fication of jurors were those who were 
generally the victims of the outrages 
which had been so much complained of. 
It was necessary for a juror in Ireland 
to have a property qualification, and it 
was generally admitted that a property 
qualification, however small, made a man 
anxious to maintain law and order. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped 
the Committee would accept the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway. 

Sm JOHN HAY was certainly not 
inclined to support the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite. 
Later on he intended to propose a clause, 
which he hoped the Government would 
accept, entitling any person who, within 
a month after the passing of the Act, 
lodged any arms or ammunition now in 
his possession at the nearest police sta- 
tion, to payment for the same. The 
reason why he alluded to that proposal 
now was this—the object of the Bill 
seemed to be to obtain a registration of 
arms. He would venture to point out 
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to the Committee that at the present 
moment the sale of revolvers, both in 
this country and in Scotland, was most 
alarming. It was not confined to London 
and the large English towns; but he 
would give an instance of what had oc- 
curred in his own county in Scotland. 
He was sorry that none of the Law 
Officers of the Crown were present. If 
the Lord Advocate had been in his 
place, he would be able to confirm what 
he (Sir John Hay) was about to say; 
but he dare say that the facts were 
known to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the HomeSecretary—namely, 
that in one Scotch landward parish there 
had been two murders, and one person 
left for dead, in 1880. In neither case 
had the offender been discovered. He 
happened to be a member of the sub- 
police committee, and, acting in con- 
junction with the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county and an hon. Gentleman, 
lately a Member of that House, he 
had made an inquiry into the matter. 
They were astonished at the large num- 
ber of persons who were in the pos- 
session of revolvers, mostly peaceable 
citizens, who had no intention of break- 
ing the law, but who had provided 
themselves with these implements owing 
to the alarm that prevailed, and with the 
idea of preserving their own lives. 
Some people had iron bars placed before 
their windows. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the right hon. and gallant 
Member to the fact that he is not speak- 
ing to the words of the Amendment. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he was merely 
mentioning the fact that a large number 
of revolvers had been purchased by per- 
sons who were usually regarded as quiet 
and peaceable inhabitants, and. he 
thought that some record should be 
kept of the possession of such imple- 
ments. He did not object to the pos- 
session of revolvers under such circum- 
stances, but he certainly thought that 
some record of the fact should be kept. 
Perhaps he might also be allowed to 
mention another fact. A friend of his 
in London had an establishment, which 
was not a very large one, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the recent burglaries in the 
Cromwell Road. His friend had only 
one man-servant, but he had provided 
himself with four revolvers. Indeed, 
the possession of a revolver was be- 
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ordinary weapon for a man’s protection. 
He had already intimated that he in- 
tended to oppose the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Member. He 
should do so for this reason, that, in his 
opinion, what was really required was 
a record of the number of offensive 
weapons in the possession of the people. 
There ought to be a list of firearms ag 
well as a tax upon firearms. The tax 
should be levied on every person who 
possessed a weapon of this kind, and 
every weapon itself should be duly re- 
corded. It would not then be so neces- 
sary to grant licences to persons to carry 
offensive weapons under the exceptional 
circumstances of the present Bill. 

Masor NOLAN said, he had no ob- 
jection to add at the end of the Amend- 
ment a Proviso requiring the person 
carrying arms to register them. He 
quite concurred in the propriety of the 
suggestion in that respect made by the 
right hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir John 
Hay). 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The words pro- 
posed to be added by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway (Major Nolan) 
cannot be added now, as the Question 
has already been put from the Chair. 

Masor NOLAN said, that, under those 
circumstances, he would simply explain 
that if the Amendment were agreed to, 
he would be willing to add the words he 
had suggested. He had no objection 
whatever to a registration of arms. 

Mr. BIGGAR, in supporting the 
Amendment, remarked that the reasons 
adduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary against it were 
really reasons why it should be accepted. 
The principle suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the House of Com- 
mons should delegate its powers and 
authority to the Irish Executive, was a 
most pernicious one. He had always 
opposed it whenever it had been pro- 
posed. The House was fully competent 
to form its own opinions upon these mat- 
ters, and it would be exceedingly im- 
proper to delegate their authority to any 
individuals, who, by possibility, might 
neglect their duty or misconduct them- 
selves—whether it was the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Chief Secretary, or any sub- 
ordinate official. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary said he 
wished to place discretionary powers in 
the hands of the Irish Executive as to 
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more or less exempted. He hardly 
understood what the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant; but he could easily see how 
the Act might be made use of as a Party 
and political engine, in restraining some 
persons who were looked upon as objec- 
tionable, and in giving full liberty to 
others. By this means, the scandal 
might be exhibited of exempting the 
supporters of a particular political Party 
from the operation of the Act; while 
persons belonging to another Party, 
who were equally respectable and well- 
conducted, but who professed different 
political and religious views, would be 
brought under it. These, he thought, 
were considerations which ought to 
weigh with Her Majesty’s Government 
and the House. The Act ought to be 
administered with thorough imparti- 
ality, and no favouritism should be 
shown towards anyone. He hardly 
imagined that there was any occasion 
for the Bill at all; butif it became law, 
it was desirable that it should be carried 
out with some appearance of impartiality. 
He should like to say a word as to the 
exemption of clergymen. As far as he 
knew, the Roman Catholic clergy did 
not use firearms, and did not care to 
use them. What, however, was very 
odd, the only persons in Ireland who 
had recommended assassination were 
Protestant clergymen. One clergyman 
in the North of Ireland openly, on many 
platforms, recommended the assassina- 
tion of Members of Parliament and 
Roman Catholic priests; and another 
strongly advocated the arming of per- 
sons of his own religious belief and 
political views. Now, he did not think 
it was at all desirable, if such an Act 
as this was to be enforced, that these 
gentlemen should be exempted from the 
operation of it. Whatever might be the 
fate of the Amendment, he thought any 
magistrate living in the neighbourhood 
of the reverend gentlemen he had re- 
ferred to, would be justified in refusing 
them a licence to carry arms, if it was 
once decided that no improper person 
should be allowed to carry them. The 
arguments employed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary in op- 
posing the Amendment really went the 
other way ; and as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to reserve to the Exe- 
cutive the power of acting partially and 
unfairly in the matter, he (Mr. Biggar) 
thought the House should take upon 
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itself the right of deciding what persons 
should be exempted from the operation 
of the Act. 

Mr. FINIGAN wished to make a few 
remarks before the Amendment was dis- 
posed of. In the first place, he entirely 
objected to the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
that the Irish Members should entrust 
themselves and their liberties to the 
absolute and arbitrary power of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Although 
they had latterly been subjected to mea- 
sures of severe tyranny in that House, 
the Irish Members were not prepared to 
accept, unless it was forced upon them, 
the arbitrary power of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant and the arbitrary ruling of the Home 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them that the use of arms would 
be permitted to persons employed in the 
different Naval, Military, and other Ser- 
vices mentioned in the Amendment; but 
he (Mr. Finigan) took it that officers of 
the Army and Navy, of the Revenue, 
Police, and Royal Irish Constabulary, 
were only entitled to be armed when 
performing their proper duties. In 
moving from one part of Ireland to 
another, or, when off duty, roaming 
about the coasts or country, or in any of 
the prescribed districts, they were not 
entitled either to have or to carry arms 
about them. If they allowed the ruling 
of the Home Secretary to be law—and 
he (Mr. Finigan), for one, certainly did 
not hold that it was—they would be 
simply licensing a lot of men to carry 
arms who were directly interested in 
the affairs of the landlords. These men 
would go about the country fully armed, 
while the unfortunate tenants and the 
unfortunate citizens would be left with- 
out any means of defence whatever. The 
whole tendency of this Bill was to con- 
fer arbitrary powers upon the Executive; 
but nothing was so arbitrary, nothing so 
tyrannous as the doctrine laid down by 
the Home Secretary. If the House con- 
sented to allow it, they might as well 
give up at once any idea of liberty in 
Ireland. As the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who moved the Amendment agreed 
that every man should be compelled to 
register the possession of arms, and as 
he also included jurors among the ex- 
empted classes, the Committee might 
fairly accept the proposal on that under- 
standing. Her Majesty’s Government 
expressed their desire to obtain the ob- 
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servance of law in Ireland; and as their 
chief complainant was that as matters 
now stood juries were prevented from 
giving a just or legitimate verdict, he 
could not see what objection the Govern- 
ment could have to the exclusion of 
jurors from the operation of the Bill. 
Most strange modes of procedure had 
been adopted by the Government. In 
one Bill the House were told that they 
must follow precedent ; and now, in an- 
other, they were told they must abolish 
precedent. There was neither logic, rea- 
son, nor justice, in a single argument 
adduced by the Government. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was to place in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant complete power 
over the liberties of the Irish people. 
All he could say was that he hoped the 
Irish people would be preserved from 
another Liberal Administration. The 
only thing they could do now was to 
attempt to make the procedure under 
the Bill as reasonable as possible, and, 
as a step in that direction, he hoped the 
Committee would accept the Amendment 
of his hon. and gallant Friend, which in- 
cluded jurors and clergymen. As many 
clergymen, both Protestant, Roman Ca- 
tholic, and Presbyterian, had mixed 
themselves up in the Land agitation in 
Ireland, he hoped they would be al- 
lowed to take measures of self defence 
against the ruffians who might be only 
too likely to go about Ireland creating 
disturbance and disorder. 

Mr. SEXTON had expected that the 
Government would give something like 
a reply to the clear and forcible argu- 
ments which had been laid before the 
Committee. Special reference had been 
made to the class of jurors. The Com- 
mittee were quite familiar with the argu- 
ments which had already been used in 
reference to jurors—namely, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a verdict in conse- 
quence of the intimidation exercised 
against juries. If it were true that 
Irish jurors, in the performance of their 
duties, incurred serious danger, why did 
the Government refuse to allow them the 
opportunity of protecting themselves ? 
It might be said that jurors would be 
less required now than they had been in 
the past; and, no doubt, many persons 
would be arrested under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s warrant who would otherwise be 
brought before a jury. But it would still 
be necessary to carry out the ordinary law 
toa certain extent, and it must be carried 
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out by jurors; and if they were ex- 
posed to danger while engaged in the 
discharge of their public duties, the 
Government were bound to provide them 
with the means of self-protection. He 
thought that the Amendment of his hon. 
and gallant Friend proceeded upon a 
just and salutary principle; but it 
scarcely went far enough in the asser- 
tion and vindication of that principle. 
He (Mr. Sexton) supported it solely in 
consequence of the presence in it of the 
word ‘‘jurors;” but he complained that 
out of the ten classes enumerated by his 
hon. and gallant Friend, certainly the 
first eight would, under any circum- 
stances, be well taken care of by the 
Government—namely, Justices of - the 
Peace, persons in Her Majesty’s Naval 
or Military Services, or in the Coast- 
guard Service, or in the Service of the 
Revenue, or in the Police, or Royal 
Irish Constabulary, or special constables. 
It was abundantly apparent. that all 
these eight classes would be allowed 
in Ireland to carry as many arms 
as they pleased. He objected to the 
Bill, because it contemplated the re- 
pulsive and detestable principle that 
the Lord Lieutenant, or even a clerk 
of the Lord Lieutenant, should super- 
sede the function of the House of 
Commons. This, he contended, was a 
detestable principle, and the Irish 
Members were entitled to resist it with 
the utmost of their force. The prin- 
ciple propounded, on the other hand, 
by his hon. and gallant Friend was 
that certain classes of persons, who 
could not be held in any degree 
accountable for the state of affairs 
which rendered this legislation neces- 
sary, should be exempted from the 
operation of the Act. He thought 
there ought also to be included in the 
classes enumerated Parliamentary elec- 
tors, Poor Law Guardians, members of 
Town Boards, and all persons holding 
public positions. These were all of 
them respectable persons, whose course 
of life would protect them from any 
suspicion of complicity with outrage or 
connivance with disorder, and they ought 
to be exempted. If the principle of the 
Home Secretary were to be adopted, the 
condition of Ireland would be no better 
than that of a Turkish Pashalate. He 
hoped that his hon. and gallant Friend 
would enlarge his Amendment ; but whe- 
ther or not, he (Mr. Sexton) should cer- 
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tainly support it for the sake of the 
jurors. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 293; 
Noes 28: Majority 265.—(Div. List, 
No. 110.) 

Mr. LALOR moved, in page 1, line 5, 

after ‘‘ carry,” leave out ‘‘ or have any.”’ 
The hon. Gentleman said, although it 
might be desirable that men should not 
carry arms outside their own lands, they 
ought, at least, to be allowed to keep 
them in their houses, if it were only for 
defence against bad characters in the 
night-time. It had been complained by 
the Government, he knew not with what 
truth, that Ireland was infested by men 
going about at night for the purpose of 
marauding ; and if that were the case, 
it could not be right that honest men 
should be exposed to their midnight 
visits without the means of defending 
themselves. The Amendment he was 
about to propose was, therefore, very 
necessary. Under the provisions of the 
Bill, every policeman in the country 
would have power to enter the houses 
of the people in proclaimed districts 
during the day-time and ransack them 
in search of arms; and if, perhaps, they 
found even the lock or stock of a gun, 
the person in whose house they were 
found would be exposed to imprison- 
ment for three months, or a fine of £20. 
He could only describe such a condition 
of affairs as monstrous, and, therefore, 
begged leave to move his Amendment. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 

Amendment is really opposed to the 
principle of the Bill. The words pro- 
posed to be left out of the clause have 
been in every Arms Act from 1847 to 
the present time, and it will be, I think, 
obvious to everyone that if a man not 
allowed to carry arms is permitted to 
have them in his house, he might select 
his own time to carry them out of his 
house. We had an explanation on a 
former occasion of the possible effect of 
this, when it was suggested that every 
man should have a rifle over his mantel- 
piece. The very object of the Bill is to 
prevent that state of things. It has been 
necessary, in former times, to forbid the 
possession of arms; and the words which 
it is proposed to leave out are just as 
necessary now as they were before. For 
these reasons, we cannot accede to the 
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Queen’s County, which would practically 
defeat the object of the Bill. 

Mr. MARUM suggested, in view of 
the refusal of the Home Secretary to 
accede to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County, that the 
addition of the word ‘‘ wilfully ” would 
meet the case. The Bill seemed to him 
to delegate the functions of Parliament 
to another body, for although the Ist 
section declared that no one should have 
arms, the 2nd section provided that 
the right of carrying arms should be 
conferred by a certain body. That, he 
thought, was a singular mode of pro- 
ceeding ; and in voting on the division 
which had just taken place, he had done 
so with the object of protesting against 
the invasion of the legislative functions 





of Parliament. It was quite likely that 
a person might have arms in his posses- 
sion without the slightest intention of 
using them improperly, and yet, as the 
Bill stood, he would be convicted. For 
that reason, he thought the addition of 
the word ‘“ wilfully ”’ should be made. 
Mr. DAWSON thought that persons 
having arms in their houses would be 
the least likely to use them in the way 
suggested by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who, in referring to the 
remarks of an hon. Member, had cer- 
tainly not represented what he had in- 
tended to convey as his meaning. Sup- 
posing the circumstances referred to by 
his hon. Friend should occur, the arms 
that would be used in such a case would 
not be those hanging over the mantel- 
piece, but arms obtained elsewhere. 
The arms over the mantel-piece would, 
in his opinion, be used only in legitimate 
self-defence. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had alluded to marauding 
parties going about the country and 
terrorizing the inhabitants. But the 
prohibition of carrying arms was suffi- 
cient to put an end to the terrorism al- 
leged to exist, without preventing per- 
sons having in their possession arms for 
their legitimate use and enjoyment. 
Although the Amendment would not 
assist in checking imaginary dangers, it 
would not interfere with the prevention 
of the real dangers which the Bill was 
intended to deal with. 

Cotonen COLTHURST could not 
support the Amendment in the form 
proposed ; but thought that there would 
be a great advantage in adding the 
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hon. Member for Kilkenny County, be- 
cause the intention of the Bill was not 
to prevent the keeping of arms in houses, 
but to prevent persons carrying and 
concealing arms. His own view was 
that there should be a general registra- 
tion of arms under a heavy penalty. 
But, taking the Bill as it stood, he cer- 
tainly thought that the words “or wil- 
fully,’”’ or some words analogous thereto, 
should be agreed to. He would not 
vote for any Amendment to except any 
class of the community from the opera- 
tion of the Bill; but the words suggested 
by the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
County seemed to him to be very useful. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL rox 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the words “ or wilfully ’’ were unneces- 
sary in point of law, for nobody could be 
convicted under the Statute without the 
mens rea. If arms were put into a man’s 
house without his knowledge, he would 
not, under this Act, be held to possess 
them. 

Mr. GREGORY pointed out that it 
was assumed that the clause was to pre- 
vent the carrying and possession of 
arms under all circumstances, whereas 
its object was that they should only be 

ossessed upon certain conditions. For 
his own part, he should not be sorry to 
see some of the provisions of the Billex- 
tended to England, so far as the carry- 
ing of arms was concerned. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that unless the 
Statute prescribed ‘knowingly having 
arms contrary to the Statute,” it would 
be theduty of the magistrate to find a per- 
son having them in his possession guilty. 
The Solicitor General for Ireland must 
be aware that there were many dozens of 
Acts of Parliament in which words simi- 
lar to those in the clause were every 
day held to imply guilt on the part of 
the person coming within the purview 
of those Acts, without there being any 
guilty intention at all. For instance, 
there was a provision in the Licensing 
Act, under which a person might be 
convicted for permitting drunkenness 
upon his premises, although at the time 
the drunkenness took place he might 
have been 50 milesaway. Again, there 
were the Acts relating to the adultera- 
tion of food, and the exposure of bad 
meat for sale, under which a person, 
although acting without any guilty in- 
tention, had no power of rebutting the 
charge that he was acting contrary to 
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the law. Therefore, in view of the ex- 
perience they fhad already gained in 
Ireland with regard to the application of 
such measures as this—where men made 
a trade of earning information money, 
and got a living by procuring the com- 
mission of criminal acts, or the semblance 
of their commission, he thought it would 
be wise to introduce some words which 
would have the effect of putting a check 
upon the manufacture of crime. The 
Amendment proposed would have but 
very little effect ; but, small as it would 
be, he trusted the Government would 
agree to it. 

Mr. LEAMY reminded the Home 
Secretary that an ‘Act had already been 
passed which enabled the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to put the midnight marauders in 
gaol, and that this would probably be 
effected in the course of a fortnight from 
that time. Under the circumstances, he 
thought the people ought to be allowed 
to keep arms in their own houses. He 
considered, however, that his hon. 
Friend would act reasonably in consent- 
ing to add the words ‘and that the 
same should be registered” to his 
Amendment. He reminded the Com- 
mittee that it was proposed to deprive 
the Irish people of the right to have 
arms for a period of five years, and urged 
that, if it was intended to establish the 
same laws for England and Scotland, the 
time to make a commencement had 
arrived. For his own part, he considered 
one Coercion Bill sufficient for one 
Session. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY pointed 
out that even if some marauder did 
succeed in keeping one weapon in his 
house, he could not do it without its 
being known to the police. It was, he 
thought, rather hard upon the well- 
intentioned man, that he should not be 
allowed to have a gun, because ma- 
rauders might make a bad use of them ; 
and considering the extreme stringency 
of the law, and the fact that the magis- 
trates might arrest almost anyone, even 
upon suspicion, of using weapons for 
wrong purposes, he thought that persons 
might safely be allowed to keep arms 
in their own possession. He supported 
the Amendment, and trusted the Go- 
vernment would allow it to pass. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. LALOR said, the Amendment he 
was now about to propose had for its 
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object to give to any farmer for agri- 
cultural purposes the power of carrying 
a gun, at least on his own land, and 
having it on his own premises. It was 
scarcely necessary to state the obvious 
reasons in support of that demand. In 
England, Scotland, or any other country, 
it}was impossible for a farmer to get on 
without a gun for the purpose of fright- 
ening birds, which in the summer season 
did an immense amount of injury to the 
crops. He, therefore, begged to move 
the Amendment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
6, after the words ‘‘ arms or ammuni- 
tion,’’ to insert the words “ outside of 
his own land.” —(Mr. Lalor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member for Queen’s County must 
have misunderstood the object of the 
Bill, if he supposes that it is intended to 
prevent farmers having guns for agricul- 
tural purposes. It is only the proclaimed 
districts, such as are considered unsafe, 
that will come under the operation of the 
Act at all. Everywhere else things will 
remain as before. Those persons whom 
the authorities may allow to have arms 
will be in no difficulty whatever. But 
if this Amendment were passed, a man 
known to the magistrates as a notoriously 
dangerous character would be allowed to 
carry a rifleon hisownland. That is really 
incompatible with the object of the Bill. 
Several hon. Members have spoken of 
the discretion allowed to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in this matter as an extreme 
delegation of the authority of Parlia- 
ment. But it is one which has been 
over and over again granted to the 
Executive, and the best illustration of 
this is, perhaps, the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, which in the case of countries like 
China and Japan delegated powers to 
the Executive by Order in Council. On 
the assumption that men who might be 
dangerous would be allowed to possess 
and carry arms upon their land, I am un- 
able to agree to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr, DAWSON said, if the Act were 
carried out in the spirit indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, no hardship would 
probably follow the rejection of the 
Amendment. But the magistrates in Ire- 
land wereentirely out of harmony with the 
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not be inclined to grant any concession 
to them. On the contrary, he thought 
they would be glad to take advantage 
of any circumstance that would make the 
Act pross upon the people more harshly. 
Without wishing to detain the Com- 
mittee at length, he would merely point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman the de- 
sirability of not leaving solely to the 
magistrates, who were so antagonistic to 
the people, the power of recommending 
persons for licences to have arms. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
agree to that suggestion, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would press his Amendment 
to a division. 

Dr. COMMINS pointed out that the 
present Amendment, and several others 
to the same point, would have been 
quite unnecessary had the Home Secre- 
tary condescended to give the Committee 
a copy of the proclamation which it was 
proposed to use. The clause, asit stood, 
gave arbitrary power—limited only by 
his discretion, and by his desire so ‘to 
limit it—to the Lord Lieutenant for the 


' purposes of the Act. He could not recall 


any Act of Parliament which gave such 
unlimited discretion as that given by the 
present Bill. The Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, cited by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, had not a single 
feature in common with it. That Act 
gave neither unlimited jurisdiction nor 
arbitrary power; it simply prescribed 
the manner in which certain provisions 
of the existing law should be carried 
out. It created no new offence. He 
took upon himself to deny that it did so. 
If, however, the Home Secretary would 
produce such an Order in Council as 
created a new offence, he should be con- 
vinced, but not before. The present Act 
proposed to give not only administrative 
powers to the Lord Lieutenant, but to 
furnish him with the power of creating 
a new offence. It was, of course, well 
known that the offence only existed 
where the proclamation existed, and that 
it was, in fact, the proclamation which 
made the offence. Therefore, it was clear 
that the power of creating a new offence 
was vested in the Lord Lieutenant by 
this Bill. To that power he( Dr. Commins) 
entirely objected. If a new offence wereto 
becreated, let it be created by that House, 
and let the House also settle the limit 
of the discretionary power of the Lord 
Lieutenant. As the Bill stood, it gave 
power to create a new offence by procla- 
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mation, rendered persons liable. to im- 
prisonment for three months for its 
commission, without the House having 
the slightest idea of its nature. If the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, who would, 
no doubt, have to draw up the procla- 
mation, would give some idea of what it 
would be, the necsesity for other ques- 
tions on the subject would cease. The 
Amendment appeared to him to be a 
very reasonable one, and he trusted the 
Government would make some conces- 
sion in the direction indicated. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) said, 
there appeared to be some misappre- 
hension as to the duty which would de- 
volve on the Lord Lieutenant. The Bill 
provided that in a proclaimed district 
arms or ammunition should not be 
carried save as authorized by the condi- 
tions set forth in the proclamation there- 
inafter mentioned. The carrying of 
arms or ammunition was, therefore, the 
offence, and was created by the Statute. 
The relief to this would be created by 
the proclamation, which would set forth 
the conditions and regulations under 
which the carrying of arms or ammuni- 
tion was to be authorized. With regard 
to the licences, the persons who would 
be appointed to grant them--usually 
in all probability the resident ma- 
gistrates— would be utterly uncon- 
nected with the district, and would have 
but one duty to perform—namely, to 
act impartially in granting them to per- 
sons who were entitled to possess them, 
and to refuse them to those to whom they 
thought they should not be given. If 
unfettered power were given to the Lord 
Lieutenant, he would be responsible for 
its proper exercise in relaxing the 
stringency of the Bill; but if the Com- 
mittee undertook to point out the way in 
which this should be done, it was clear 
thatthe Lord Lieutenant would be largely 
relieved from that responsibility, as wellas 
from the trouble of carefully considering 
the cases in which the powers of the Bill 
might and ought to be relaxed. That 
being the duty of the Lord Lieutenant, 
he regarded it as an additional guarantee 
for the proper application of the Act, over 
and above those laid on the Table of the 
House, and could not but think the 
insertion of these and similar matters 
would be imprudent. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, that his 
objection to the Act would be very much 
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diminished if the power of granting 
licences were reserved exclusively to the 
resident magistrates. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): The 
hon. and gallant Member for Cork 
County seems to be under a misappre- 
hension 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to Order. I 
think the Solicitor General for Ireland 
has already spoken on this subject ; and 
I simply ask you, Mr. Chairman, to put 
the ordinary Rules in force as against the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Until the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland is ruled out of 
Order, he is in possession of the House. 
I understood the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to rise for the purpose of making 
an explanation, in which case he would 
have been in Order. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA had listened 
with some surprise to the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland. 
The arguments used by him in defend- 
ing the power given to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant on the present occasion could be 
used in supporting any despotism in the 
world. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land argued that the full power ought 
to be retained in the Bill, because it 
placed on the Lord Lieutenant the re- 
sponsibility of relaxing those extraor- 
dinary powers. Could more than this 
have been said by those who defended 
the mode of government applied by 
Russia or any other of the despotic 
Powers in Europe? He could under- 
stand that a great deal might be said in 
favour of limiting the power of any per- 
son to carry arms; but he objected that 
the innocent possession of arms should 
be constituted a crime by the Lord 
Lieutenant’s omission to relax certain 
conditions. 

Mr. CALLAN argued that if the Bill 
was passed, the Lord Lieutenant, when 
once a district had been proclaimed, 
would have no power to make exceptions 
in certain cases in favour of anyone 
carrying arms on his own land. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland said the 
Lord Lieutenant would have such power ; 
but that was not so. If a district was 
once proclaimed, no person whatever 
could carry arms without having a 
licence. He was surprised that the 
junior Member for Cork County (Colonel 
Colthurst) had objected to the Bill 
because it did not vest the power of 
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granting licenses exclusively with the 
resident magistrates, for he supposed 
the hon. and gallant Member had some 
knowledge of the magistrates of Ireland. 
He (Mr. Callan) knew a great deal of 
them, and, although he had no high 
opinion of the resident magistrates, he 
had a better opinion of them than of the 
stipendiary magistrates. He believed 
that the proper people to grant licences 
were the local magistrates, who knew 
the people, and not strangers from other 
places, knowing nothing of the people 
or their habits, and dependent upon the 
information of policemen or of spies and 
informers. It would be much better 
that the ordinary magistrates should 
have some voice in the matter, and he 
should have much more confidence in 
the Act if the local magistrates were 
associated on the Bench with the licensing 
authorities, for they would act as a 
check upon each other. He knew of a 
case in his own county in which the 
resident magistrate, Captain Keogh, had 
refused to grant a licence on the written 
request of two Roman Catholics magis- 
trates—the only two Roman Catholic 
magistrates in the Petty Sessions district 
—although he would give a licence on 
the mere recommendation of any one of 
the Protestant magistrates. The resi- 
dent magistrate was not a resident, for 
he resided 20 miles away. If he were 
confronted on the Bench with the local 
magistrates, more satisfaction would be 
obtained. He contended that a man 
should be enabled to carry arms—in the 
words of the Amendment—‘‘ on his own 
land.” If a man preserving game was 
not allowed to carry arms on his own 
land, what became of the Game Bill 
of last year? It was merely giving 
with one hand and taking away with the 
other. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the Committee, that a good deal of 
discussion has arisen upon a question 
incidentally raised as to the authority to 
give the licence. The Amendment is 
strictly confined to the words ‘ outside 
his own land.” 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Lalor) made the Bill bene- 
ficial from the point of view of the 
Government, for it proposed to give 
protection to a person on his own land, 
but did not prevent a man from using 
his gun for violence or intimidation 
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against people outside his land. The 
position of the Government was illogical, 
and if they really wished people to 
be able to defend themselves they should 
accept the Amendment. The conten- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland) was 
that it was undesirable to fetter the dis- 
cretion of the Lord Lieutenant; but he 
did not see why that discretion should 
not be restrained as much as possible, 
for if every tenant farmer in Ireland 
who had a gun, and against whom no 
reasonable complaint could be made, 
had to apply to a resident magistrate, 
there would be an inducement to appoint 
a large number of resident magistrates. 
As to whether magistrates would act 
impartially in granting licences—he once 
applied to a magistrate for leave to 
carry a revolver, but leave was refused. 
The magistrate did not give any reason 
for the refusal; but after he became a 
Member of Parliament, the magistrate 
sent him a licence. He had not, how- 
ever, bought a revolver, and he had 
never had one in his hand. That 
instance showed the uncertainty of the 
system. He thought it would be well 
to allow a large number of exemptions, 
for it would be impossible to settle all 
the cases separately, and the working of 
the Act would be greatly facilitated. 
Masor NOLAN dissented from the 
contention of the Home Secretary, for 
the administration of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ought to be, and was fettered, 
and the Crown was also to a certain 
extent fettered. Therefore, the argu- 
ment of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman ought not to be allowed to 
weigh; but even if this unfettered 
power was to be given, at least the 
Committee ought to endeavour to impress 
their views upon the Lord Lieutenant, 
and he did not see how they could do 
that so well as by expressing their opi- 
nions in the House. That was reducing 
the functions of the House to a low 
level; but that seemed to be the only 
method of enlightening the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and the discussion ought, there- 
fore, to be continued. If they were to 
follow the argument of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, they would 
have to abandon all their Amendments. 
He would remind the Government and 
hon. Members that this Bill would tell 
greatly at the future elections during 
the next five years. In his own county, 
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at least 2,000 electors would feel the 
weight of the Bill. 

Mr. HERMON expressed himself in 
favour of all the Amendments being 
gone on with, without the discussion 
being arbitrarily terminated; but he 
could not support this Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 29; 
Noes 217: Majority 188.—(Div. List, 
No. 111.) 


Mr. M‘COAN moved, in page 1, 
line 6, after ‘‘authorized,’’ to insert 
‘‘ by the magisterial certificates or.’’ To 
explain the relevance of these words, he 
must allude to the sub-section which he 
would move later on. That sub-section 
would show the sense of these words, if 
it were accepted. The latter Amendment 
read thus— 

** Certificates authorizing the having and 
carrying of arms and ammunition in proclaimed 
districts may be issued by a resident magistrate, 
or by two or more justices of the peace within 
such districts.”’ 


His intention in moving this clause was 
that there might be an alternate means 
by which the right to carry arms could be 
obtained. Either permission could be 
had by magisterial certificates, or by 
the proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant. 
As the object of the Bill was not to 
impose obnoxious conditions upon re- 
spectable persons, but simply to ensure 
peace, order, and good conduct on the 
part of the population in proclaimed 
districts, he ventured to hope that there 
would be no difficulty in allowing such 
an alternative as he begged to pro- 
pose. It could hardly be contended that 
justices of the peace or resident magis- 
trates would not be trustworthy persons 
to have the granting of licences ; there- 
fore, he ventured to hope that the Home 
Secretary would see his way to increasing 
the facilities to that extent. The effect 
would not be to increase the carrying of 
arms at all. It might be that the Lord 
Lieutenant, in his proclamation, might 
give all the necessary facilities, but the 
reverse might also be the case; and he 
thought that law and order would be 
equally kept up by empowering the 
magistrates to make individual selec- 
tions of persons who should be allowed 
to carry arms. Unless there were some 
such verbal interpollation, the clause, as 
it stood, might appear to negative the 
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sub-section which he would propose 
further on. He, therefore, expressed a 
strong hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would make a concession on a 
simple point like that, since it could not 
affect the working of the Bill in the 
least. He must in candour say that 
there was no justification for the argu- 
ment used by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Roscommon (Dr. 
Commins), in replying to the right hon. 
Gentleman, to the effect that Orders in 
Council did not create offences. He had 
seen the working of Orders in Council 
in the Levant, in China, and in Japan, 
and they had not only created but formu- 
lated whole codes of Criminal Law. There 
was no occasion to strain the facts be- 
yond what they would fairly bear. He 
strongly hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would see no difficulty in ad- 
mitting the Amendment which he then 
begged to propose. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
Ido not at all desire to exclude from 
the authorities who may grant licences 
the magistrates of Ireland; but I would 
remind hon. Members that the frame- 
work of these Acts from the year 1847 
is so arranged as primarily to give to 
the Lord Lieutenant the power to 
appoint licensing officers. Of course, 
this Act will be worked in that manner. 
The Lord Lieutenant will appoint certain 
persons whose business it will be to grant 
these licences. He may appoint magis- 
trates, or other officers, if he thinks those 
other officers would be more fitting. In 
considering the question of licences, there 
is always some little difficulty in making 
the local magistrates the licensing autho- 
rities, on account of the jealousy which 
sometimes exists. I do not think that 
it would be best for the authorities to 
choose for licensing purposes any par- 
ticular set of persons. What the Bill 
proposes is to leave this Act as the Acts 
were before the one of 1875. Before 
that time the Lord Lieutenant had abso- 
lute discretion in selecting the licensing 
officers in the particular districts: This 
Bill proposes to give the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the same power ; and, under the 
circumstances, I do not think it would 
be wise to alter itin any way. There- 
fore, I cannot see my way to aceept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had just stated 
that prior to that Act—namely, the one 
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of 1875, the power given to the Lord 

Lieutenant was the same as that now 

proposed ; but there were no words that 

he saw in the present Bill which would 

confer any such power. The words would 

probably be included in the terms of the 
roclamation. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
words of the Bill are sufficient to allow 
of a power to the Lord Lieutenant for 
that purpose. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that the first point 
to which he would allude was that there 
seemed to be no obligation upon the 
Lord Lieutenant to issue any particular 
regulations. He might issue a pro- 
clamation which contained no conditions 
atall. As to a proscribed district, it was 
not obligatory on him to set forth any 
conditions; and, consequently, he need 
not appoint any person to carry out 
conditions which would not be inserted. 
That being so, he submitted that they 
had a right to expect that in this Act 
there would be the same wording as in 
the former Act. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had told them the 
other night that the Act was based on 
that of 1875. He firmly believed that 
everything that was good in the Act was 
obtained in the one of 1875; but there 
were many other things in it that cer- 
tainly were not so, and one of the good 
things which it did not contain, and the 
former Act did contain, was that power 
of conferring on justices the right to 
grant licences. The Home Secretary had 
said that those magistrates were, perhaps, 
not the best men to grant licences. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Isaid 
that there might be some jealousy if the 
power were given to the local magis- 
trates. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that, after all, if 
they wished to have inserted in the Act a 
similar power to that of 1875, he did not 
see any reason why the Home Secretary 
should refuse to grant their request. If 
the magistrates were slow in granting 
licences, that. was all the more reason 
why they should have the power to 
grant them. He objected also to the 
Lord Lieutenant having the power of 
framing regulations. He might make 
one set of regulations for one district, 
and another for another. Under those 


circumstances, he hoped that the Amend- 
ment which had been suggested by his 
hon. Friend would be accepted by the 
Committee. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, there was not a 
material difference between the argument 
of the hon. Member for Cork County 
(Colonel Colthurst) and the Members 
sitting upon those Benches. With re- 
gard to the fitness of the resident magis- 
trates to have the power under that Act 
of granting licences, the magistrates of 
Ireland were utterly unfit persons to 
exercise a jurisdiction of that character. 
At the same time, he felt disposed to 
point out to the Committee that, as they 
proceeded in Radicalism, they appeared 
to retrograde in regard to the Bills that 
were brought in that had reference to 
Ireland. In 1875, persons were ap- 
pointed to grant licences to carry arms. 
That Act said— 


“ That such persons shall be bound to grant 
such licences provided that the person who seeks 
the licence shall produce a certificate that he is 
a fit and proper person to have such licence.” 


It was evident that that Act gave power 
to grant licences under certain restric- 
tion, and that was, that any two magis- 
trates might have the power to grant 
licences generally. He did not think 
that the magistrates would be likely to 
exercise any power under that Act in 
favour of the people or in a popular 
spirit. In regard to the resident magis- 
trates particularly he might say that. 
The Solicitor General had said that those 
resident magistrates were socially dis- 
connected from the districts in which 
they had jurisdiction. It was well known 
that the magistrates, on the contrary, 
were intimately connected with the land- 
lord classes of those districts in which 
they discharged their functions. He had 
strongly objected to the Lord Lieutenant 
having absolute power in regard to that 
matter. It was most revolting that a 
General Officer commanding the forces, 
and a couple of Judges sitting in the 
name of a Privy Council in Dublin, 
should have any such power, and he 
protested against it. Little confidence 
as he had in the magistrates of Ireland, 
he thought that the powers argued for 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. M‘Coan) should 
be granted, because it was better that 
there should be no delusion with regard 
to absolutism, and that anything was 
better than sheer, absolute, and despotic 
power. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, with regard to 
that particular Amendment he had not 
much to say; but as to the magistrates, 
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there was a great difference between the 
resident and the unpaid magistracy. 
That difference between those two 
classes, in his opinion, was this. The 
resident magistrates were men who were 
amenable to public opinion—and when 
he said public opinion, he meant the 
opinion of that House—because when the 
Vote for Salary came on, it was within 
the power of Members from Ireland to 
criticize the conduct of those men. But 
with regard to the unpaid magistracy, 
they were entirely irresponsible. He 
thought that, under any circumstances, 
they should not be allowed to have the 
power that was proposed. He was en- 
tirely opposed to the present system of 
magistracy in Ireland, and if he could 
he would destroy that system at once. 
He was strongly of opinion that his Col- 
leagues were wrong on that particular 
occasion; but, at the same time, he was 
disposed to vote with them, because he 
had sufficient veneration for Party go- 
vernment, and he thought that on such 
an occasion as the present they should 
suppress division of opinion. 

Mr. GIBSON: As well as I can 
understand the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman, he desires, as far as he can, 
to introduce one of the provisions con- 
tained in the Act of 1875 into the pre- 
sent Bill. In my opinion, he will not, 
by his present Amendment, accomplish 
that. 1 have been looking closely at it, 
and am pretty conversant with the Act 
of 1875, and I would suggest that this 
Amendment should not be introduced 
here at all. It is desirable, I think, to 
leave the whole matter to the drafts- 
man who will draw up the proclamation 
of the Lord Lieutenant. I was much 
struck with a remark which fell from 
an hon. Member, that the power of the 
Lord Lieutenant to exempt might not 
be exercised. However, when I con- 
sider the provisions of other Acts of 
Parliament, I come to this extraordi- 
nary conclusion, that unless the pro- 
clamation of the Lord Lieutenant does, 
on its face, contain exemptions, and 
very wide ones, the police, soldiers, 
and others would not be able to bear 
arms at all. Therefore, when a district 
is proclaimed there must be exemptions 
in the proclamation of very numerous 
classes ; and one thing is evident, that 
it will be impossible for the Executive 
to allege that they have not had the 
opportunity of considering the licensing 
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authority. Ihave no doubt that when 
the Lord Lieutenant proceeds to consider 
the exemptions, he will also call into 
existence those licensing authorities that 
existed under the Act of 1875. Under the 
Act of 1875 there was no power given 
to any magistrate to grant licences. 
All that could be done was for two 
magistrates of a district to certify that 
an agricultural tenant appeared to be a 
fit and proper person to have arms, and 
then that the tenant, armed with the 
certificate, might compel the licensing 
authority to act. We cannot expect the 
Home Secretary to state at the present 
moment what the exact scope of the 
proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant 
will be. I think that, under the present 
circumstances, it would not be wise to 
press the Amendment. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that, in deference 
to the general feeling of the Committee, he 
would withdraw his Amendment in order 
to substitute another which would carry 
into effect the provision of the Act of 
1875. 


_Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DAWSON said, that if the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1875 were not to be 
inserted, the Amendment that he pro- 
posed would certainly commend itself to 
the Committee. It was this. That the 
licensing authority should be obliged to 
hold an open investigation. The re- 
fusals should not be done by hole-and- 
corner work. It frequently was the case 
that licences were refused under those 
Acts. He thought that the Government 
ought to provide that any licensing au- 
thority, to which the proclamation gave 
force, to hear applications for licences 
should hold their sittingsin public, sothat 
if they refused the refusal might bein pub- 
lic, and everyone might know the reason 
why the refusal was made. If that were 
so, no arbitrary power of the magistrate 
could well take place, and no man who 
knew that a charge could be brought 
against him would be likely to make 
application in a public assembly for the 
licence. He would remind the Com- 
mittee that the refusal often implied a 
serious charge on character, and for that 
reason he hoped that a public investiga- 
tion would be allowed. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 6, after the word “ by,” to in- 
sert the words “licence granted in. open court, 
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held for that purpose according to.’’— (Mr. 
Dawson.) 

Question proposed, ‘* That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member who has moved this 
Amendment seems hardly to contem- 
plate the full operation of such Acts as 
these in Ireland. Hon. Members must 
remember that we are dealing with a 
system which has obtained in Ireland 
for 35 years, and I would appeal to 


them whether this system, which has 


been in existence during times of oppres- 
sion, could be well carried out by an 
official investigation of particular in- 
stances? If the Amendment were agreed 
to it would introduce a state of things 
never before known, and would lead to 
a condition of affairs totally unmanage- 
able. Unless there were some strong 
reason to the contrary, the licence would 
be granted in quiet districts and in tran- 
quil times. An investigation would be 
utterly unnecessary. Under the cireum- 
stances, I certainly cannot see my way 
to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the mere fact 
of the system having been in force since 
1847, was saying very little indeed in its 
favour. Many things had been in force 
besides that, which were not defensible 
in reason or justice. He did not think 
that his hon. Friend intended to include 
every case in his Amendment. The 
Amendment was inserted rather for the 
sake of a protection. In 99 cases out of 
100 they would be satisfied to go to the 
magistrate in private, and leave the 
granting of the licence to his discretion ; 
butin the 100th caseit would be necessary, 
in the public interest, that the refusal to 
give the licence should be announced in 
open Court, in order that the reason of 
the refusal might be known, and the 
man’s character cleared, if possible. The 
Amendment was only an_ exceptional 
measure of protection, and on that ac- 
count he thought it might well be 
acceded to. He must_add, that it was 
a well-known fact that the manner in 
which applicants for licences were treated 
by the magistrates was most brusque. 
They simply dismissed the case in a sum- 
mary manner, and refused to give any 
reason why the licence had not been 
granted. In public, however, there 
would be the chance of putting the man’s 
character on trial, and the magistrate 
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could be called upon to give a reason 
for his refusal. Bills like those not only 
attacked public liberty, but private cha- 
racter. The bashaw whom the Govern- 
ment placed over a district might refuse 
a licence without giving any reason for 
it, and thus deprive a man of his cha- 
racter. He thought that the request of 
his hon. Friend was a most reasonable 
one, and he trusted that if the Govern- 
ment did not give way he would proceed 
to a division upon it. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 27; 
Noes: 122: Majority 95.—(Div. List, 
No. 112.) 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Sexton) has an Amendment to 
leave out ‘‘ Proclamation hereinafter 
mentioned,’”’ and to insert ‘‘ Schedule 
appended to this Act;’’ but I would 
point out that there is no Schedule to 
the Bill, and no hon. Member has given 
Notice of his intention to move that one 
be added to the measure. The Amend- 
ment cannot be put unless such Notice is 
given. 

Mr. SEXTON: Can I give Notice 
now ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If you place the 
Schedule before the Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON: Instantly ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is necessary to 
do so before the Committee can consider 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the hon. Member 
would, for the present, be perfectly in 
Order in moving to leave out ‘ Procla- 
mation hereinafter mentioned,’”’ and he 
could then state his intention to make 
the substitution referred to in his No- 
tice. He would put it to the Chairman 
that the hon. Member would be in Order 
in following this course. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber moves the omission of these words 
for the purpose of inserting others rela- 
ting to a Schedule, that Schedule must 
be before the Committee. It is impos- 
sible to consider an Amendment referring 
to a Schedule of which the Committee 
know nothing. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would confine 
himself to moving the exclusion of the 
words “ Proclamation hereinafter men- 
tioned.”’ 

Toe CHAIRMAN: That, as the hon. 
Member sees, would leave the clause in- 
complete. The clause would have no 
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meaning if that were carried ; therefore, 
the Amendment cannot be put. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that before any 
other hon. Member rose, he himself 
would move to leave out the words 
‘¢ Proclamation hereinafter mentioned,” 
and would bring up to the Chairman a 
Schedule to be appended to the Bill. He 
would leave it to the Committee to de- 
cide what modifications should be made 
in the Schedule when the Amendments 
came to be considered at a future stage. 
He would not be in Order in bringing 
up a form of a Schedule, leaving it to 
the Committee subsequently to specify 
the different classes to be put in it; but 
he would remind the Chairman that if 
he had given Notice of a Schedule, he 
would not be at liberty to discuss its 
details until the Committee had arrived 
at the consideration of his proposal. To 
his mind, it would be far better to state 
the ‘‘ conditions”’ in a Schedule than to 
leave them to be announced in a procla- 
mation, because in the former case they 
would be brought under the observation 
of the House. This would, in some de- 
gree, limit the extreme authority of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the Irish Mem- 
bers were anxious to have that authority 
fettered as much as possible. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is impossible, 
as I have already stated, for the Com- 
mittee to pass an Amendment making 
reference to a Schedule the precise con- 
ditions of which they are unacquainted 
with. The Schedule must be in the 
hands of the Committee before an 
Amendment can be moved making re- 
ference to it. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET said, the clause 
stated that— 


‘* Any person carrying or having any arms 
or ammunition, in contravention of this Act, 
may be arrested without warrant by any con- 
stable or peace officer, in order to his being 
dealt with according to law.’ 


In an Act they had already passed, they 
had given the Lord Lieutenant power to 
issue his warrant for the arrest of any 
person who might be suspected of trea- 
sonable intentions; but here, in this 
Bill, they absolutely proposed to give 
any constable of police authority to arrest 
any person with or without a warrant. 
He did not expect the Government would 
make any concession at all; but it cer- 
tainly appeared to him a monstrous 
thing to empower a mere constable to 


arrest anyone he liked without a war- | 
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rant. He would propose that the words 
‘‘ without warrant ”’ be left out. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ifthe 
hon. Member carried his Amendment, 
ho would not the least in the world ad- 
vance the object he has in view, because 
the clause would be exactly the same 
without these words as with them; and 
I hope he will allow me, as a lawyer, to 
make that assertion—an assertion which, 
I venture to say, every lawyer in the 
House will confirm. Why the drafts- 
man put in the words I do not know, 
because they do not make the slightest 
difference. If the hon. Member will 
look at the paragraph, he will see that 
there are two sections in it—the first 
giving power of arrest to any constable 
or peace officer, and the second giving 
any justice of the peace, constable, or 
peace officer power of search. Under 
the 2nd section a police constable 
could arrest without warrant, and no 
such alteration as that proposed, and no 
such words as those in the clause, are 
really necessary. Under the 10th sec- 
tion of the Act of 1847, it was enacted 
that it should be lawful for 

“‘ Any person or persons whomsoever to seize 
and apprehend any person who should be found 
carrying any gun;”’ 
and so on. That was a much more ex- 
tensive power than is contained in the 
present Bill, because it authorized ‘‘any 
person or persons whomsoever”’ to arrest, 
and did not confine the power to a con- 
stable or peace officer, as does this mea- 
sure. The present Bill is much more 
restrictive than the Act of 1847, which, 
if I am not mistaken, was in operation 
down to 1875. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Yes, 
that is so. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: At 
any rate, the power now given is less 
extensive than that formerly granted. 
An arrest without any specification that 
@ warrant is necessary, means practically 
an arrest without warrant; and you find 
when you come to a case where you do 
require a warrant, that it is provided 
that the arrest shall be made under 
warrant. I therefore hope the hon. 
Member will not insist on his Amend- 
ment, which, after all, would only make 
a verbal alteration, and would not affect 
the substance of the measure at all. 

Mr. LEAMY said, if the right hon. 
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no doubt, he was—why did he object to 
strike out the words? If the constable 
had power, by a subsequent part of the 
Bill, to arrest without warrant, why 
should the Home Secretary hesitate to 
accept the Amendment proposed ? 

Mr.T.C. THOMPSON said, he under- 
stood from the right hon. Gentleman that 
the words were to be struck out, as it was 
of no advantage to retain them. In all 
Acts of Parliament it was desirable to 
strike out all words which were super- 
fluous. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: At 
some future stage I dare say I shall 
strike them out. 

Mr. BIGGAR suggested that his hon. 
Friend should withdraw the Amendment, 
and substitute the word “with” for 
the word ‘‘ without.”’ If he understood 
the matter rightly, the object of the hon. 
Member was to prevent an arrest being 
made without some sort of written autho- 
rity—-to prevent a police constable from 
arresting a person simply on his own 
responsibility. As the Home Secre- 
tary had very properly pointed out, the 
Amendment would leave things very 
much where they were at present; but 
it would suit his hon. Friend’s purpose 
to amend the Bill so as to provide that— 


“‘ Any person carrying or having any arms 
or ammunition in contravention of this Act 
may be arrested with warrant by any constable 
or police officer.” 


Mr. W. J. CORBET said, he would 
adopt the suggestion of his hon. Friend, 
and would ask leave to move to strike 
out the word ‘‘ without,’ in order 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order! Thereis 
an Amendment before the Committee, 
and that must be decided upon unless it 
is by leave withdrawn. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: I ask leave to 
withdraw it. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET said, he would 
now move an Amendment to make the 
clause run as his hon. Friend (Mr. Big- 
gar) had described. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 9, to leave out the word 
‘‘ without,” in order to insert the words “ with 
a,”—(Mr. W. J. Corbet,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘without’ stand part of the Clause.” 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, the Amendment 
had now been formally moved by his 
hon. Friend, and he would really press 
upon the Government the desirability of 
acceding to it. It would be an im- 
proper thing to give a police constable 
power to arrest a person without a war- 
rant. Ifthe Bill passed in its present 
form, and a person was unfortunate 
enough to do some little thing that was 
an infringement of the Act, he might be 
subjected to all the annoyances and in- 
dignities of being made a prisoner by a 
police officer in a most summary manner, 
and it might be found afterwards that he 
had subjected himself only to the very 
smallest amount of punishment. He 
would point out that the provisions of 
the Bill were of the very widest nature. 
A person would be guilty of an infringe- 
ment of the Act if he had the smallest 
amount of powder or explosive substance 
about him, and if he had not only a fire- 
arm, but even the smallest part of a fire- 
arm, in his possession without a licence. 
It would be very hard and unreasonable 
for aman who had a few grains of pow- 
der in his pocket, or a piece of a weapon, 
to be arrested without warrant by a 
police constable, kept in confinement all 
night, and brought up before a magis- 
trate in the morning to have his slight 
irregularity adjudicated upon. It seemed 
to him that in a matter of this kind, 
where the total amount of punishment 
that could be inflicted was not very 
heavy—for, after all, three months was 
not very much imprisonment—it was 
unreasonable to give a police constable 
power of summary arrest. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 
is a matter in which it would be impos- 
sible to do away with arrest without 
warrant, Take such a case as the hor- 
rible murder which occurred near Mul- 
lingar two or three days ago. Several 
men were walking along the road with 
revolvers. Suppose the police had seen 
them with these weapons in their hands, 
would it not have been necessary, in 
order to prevent mischief, for them to 
have arrested the men at-once? How 
could they have waited to make the 
arrests until they had obtained war- 
rants? If the police observe anything 
wrong, or have reason to suspect that 
the Act is being infringed, the proper 
course is for them to stop that infringe- 
ment at once. The object of the Bill 
will be defeated if we require the police 
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to delay making the arrest until they 
have procured a warrant. I conceive 
that the object of a power of this kind 
is that the police may interfere in a case 
where they see two or three or half-a- 
dozen men walking along the road with 
arms in their hands. I have often 
heard hon. Members below the Gang- 
Way opposite say that such a thing 
could be prevented by the present law ; 
but if hon. Members know that that is 
the case, they know more thanI do. I 
do not think it can be prevented unless 
you can prove that they mean to perpe- 
trate some overt act with these arms. 
Under this Act the police will be able 
to go up to these men and say to them 
—‘‘We should like to know whether 
you have got licences to carry these 
arms,” and if they find that they have 
not, they can arrest them. As I have 
said, the whole object of the Bill would 
be defeated if they had to wait for war- 
rants before making the arrests. Men 
may be found at night with arms in 
their possession, and surely it will be 
admitted that it must be impossible to 
obtain warrants in such cases. 

Mr. DAWSON pointed out that un- 
der the Coercion Act if the police sus- 
pected that people had arms and were 
abroad on doubtful business, they had 
power to arrest them. The police were 
the judges as to whether people were 
suspiciously going about with arms or 
not—they were the masters of the situa- 
tion. He thought that in the present 
case it would be a wholesome check 
upon the police to insert the word 
‘with ” in place of “‘ without,” so that 
a warrant might be required. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken only of 
persons carrying arms; but the Act 
would give the police power to arrest 
without warrant persons having arms in 
their houses. Hesubmitted there could 
not be the same reason for going into a 
man’s house and taking him away to 
gaol as there might be for arresting a 
body of men found in a road with arms 
in their hands. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
police could not go into a man’s house 
without a warrant. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that, no doubt, a 
warrant was necessary for the purpose 
of making a search in a person’s house, 
but he did not know that such warrant 
gave the constable power of arrest. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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the Bill were to pass in its present 
shape, however, the police constable 
would obtain a warrant to search, and 
the moment he found arms in the house 
he would be able to arrest their owner. 
If the constable found arms in the 
house he would know who to suspect 
of their possession, and it would there- 
fore not be necessary to arrest him at 
once; he could summon him in the ordi- 
nary way for an offence against the Act. 
It was too hard that a peace officer 
should have power to go into a man’s 
house and, if he found a little powder or 
the lock of a gun, to take the man into 
custody without more ado. If there was 
a provision in the Act requiring that such 
a person should be summoned before a 
justice of the peace to have his case 
tried, the objection would not be so 
great; but it certainly would be hard to 
lock a man up for perhaps a week— 
[‘*No, no!”] Well, the Bill said, in 
Clause 5, that for the purposes of the 
Act, the Court of Jurisdiction elsewhere 
than in Dublin should be constituted of 
two or more Justices of the Peace 
sitting in Petty Sessions. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENFRAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jouwnson): 
The offenders will be ‘ dealt with ac- 
cording to law.” 

Mr. LEAMY apprehended that ‘‘ ac- 
cording to law” was according to this 
Bill. The offenders would be brought 
up at the petty sessions, and, ‘to his 
knowledge, there were districts in Ire- 
land where the petty sessions were only 
held every fortnight. That being so, 
he thought it only fair and reasonable 
that there should be some check on the 
power of making arrests—that men who 
might happen to contravene the Act by 
having arms in their houses should not 
be arrested without warrant. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
there must be some mistake in the hon. 
Member’s mind. The Bill provided that 
the person found contravening the Act 
should bearrested bya constable or police 
officer ‘‘in order to his being dealt with 
according to law.’’. The Petty Sessions 
Act would require that these persons 
should be brought before a magistrate, 
and the magistrate would direct that 
they should be summoned to the petty 
sessions or be required to give bail for their 
appearance at the petty sessions to answer 
the charge preferred against them. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH could not under- 


stand the point raised by the hon. Mem-- 


ber opposite, as to the searching of a 
house and the finding of arms there 
giving a police constable authority to 
arrest a person elsewhere without war- 
rant, because that person happened to 
be the occupier of such house. The Bill 
only said that persons should be arrested 
without warrant who were found with 
arms or ammunition upon them. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 116; 
Noes 32: Majority 84.—(Div. List, No. 
113.) 


Masor NOLAN moved, in page 1, 
line 11, after ‘“‘ Law,” to insert— 

“Unless such person can be identified, and 
uniess there is no reasonable apprehension of 
such person making immediate and violent use 
of the arms carried.” 


The Bill provided that any person carry- 
ing or having any arms or ammunition 
in his possession might be arrested with- 
out warrant by any constable or peace 
officer in order to his being dealt with 
according to law. The Amendment he 
had now to propose was really a very 
mild one. It simply gave a qualification 
to guard against the arrest of a man 
who was obviously doing no harm and 
who was well known to the Constabulary. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Masor NOLAN resumed. The words 
of the clause as they stood were very 
strong, and gave power to any constable 
to arrest anyone carrying arms or am- 
munition without a warrant. His object 
in proposing the Amendment was to 
prevent the constable from making bad 
use of the powers placed in his hands 
through excess of zeal. He might think 
that in arresting some respectable in- 
habitant he was showing himself very 
zealous and ensuring promotion, and 
when he came to deal with the small 
farmer or the small tradesman he would 
be anxious, in order to get promotion, 
to distinguish himself by indulging in 
bullying. The Amendment would not 
interfere in any way with the carrying 
out of a warrant. It simply declared 
that where the constable had no reason- 
able apprehension that a man was likely 
to make immediate and violent use of 
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the arms he carried, that he should not 
arrest him without a warrant. Of course, 
if he thought that the man was going 
to make immediate use of them he 
would arrest him. That point was put 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary when he said that if the con- 
stable saw a man with a revolver he 
ought to arrest him. That he (Major 
Nolan) fully allowed. But suppose a 
man well-known to the constable, and 
not a dangerous character, was seen 
carrying a blunderbuss, was he to be 
arrested by a constable without a war- 
rant? He remembered the late Mem- 
ber for the county of Cork mentioning 
several instances in which respectable . 
persons had been put to a great amount 
of trouble in consequence of the offi- 
ciousness of over-zealous constables. He 
did not think that the constable, under 
the circumstances, should have power to 
arrest without a warrant. The Amend- 
ment only went to this extent—that if 
the constable did not know the man, 
and thought there was any danger, he 
could arrest him without a warrant, or 
if he could not identify him; but if he 
both knew the man and knew there was 
no reasonable probability that he would 
make a bad use of arms—if, for in- 
stance, he saw a servant he knew per- 
sonally carrying a gun through the 
street—it would not be his duty to arrest 
him. He thought that the insertion of 
some such Proviso would prevent the 
constable from unduly exercising his 
authority. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not think that the first part of this 
Amendment can be defended, even upon 
the hon. and gallant Member’s own 
showing, as he might know and be able 
to identify a man who is known to bea 
very dangerous character. The Amend- 
ment would not, therefore, meet the 
case at all. Then the hon. and gallant 
Member says— 

“Unless there is no reasonable apprehension 
of such person making immediate and violent 
use of the arms carried.” 

The hon. and gallant Member puts the 
case of an over-zealous constable. Now, 
an over-zealous constable would always 
entertain that apprehension, or other- 
wise he would not act. These would, 
therefore, be extremely dangerous words 
to introduce. By this Bill it is intended 
to give the police, if in the night-time 
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with guns and revolvers, the power of 
stopping them and taking them before 
a justice of the peace, whether they 
are able to identify them or not, and 
whether they think the fire arms are 
going at once to be used for an illegal 
purpose, or at a more remote time. The 
object of the clause is to provide that if 
persons indulge in the habit of carrying 
fire-arms, they shall come within the 
operation of the Act. I cannot consent 
to except the case of a person who may 
be known and readily identified, and in 
regard to whom the police constable 
may speculate whether or not he is 
going to make a bad use of the arms he 
carries. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, it appeared 
to him that the clause, as it stood, cir- 
cumscribed the operation of the Act. 
It was not necessary that the police 
constable should have power only to 
arrest a man whom he perceived to be 
carrying arms. People might be going 
to a meeting without carrying arms in 
their hands; but as he understood the 
clause, it gave the constable power to 
make an arrest whether he saw arms 
in a man’s hands, or whether his pockets 
happened to bulge out, and he was sus- 
pected of carrying them. In that case 
he might go to the man and insist on 
seeing what he was carrying. And 
thus every man attending a fair, a race, 
or a market, would be liable to be 
stopped and arrested. He looked upon 
this as the most oppressive section of this 
most oppressive Bill, and the most dan- 
gerous part of it, as it would inevitably 
give rise to a great deal of disturbance, 
seeing that the people were likely to 
resist the interference of the police in 
this way. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary pointed out that if 
the police saw a man going about at 
night armed, they would arrest him. 
No one would object to that; but the 
clause, as it stood, gave the constable 
power to make arrests at any moment 
and under any circumstance. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, the Home Se- 
cretary had just told them that he ob- 
jected to the Amendment of his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan) being accepted 
by the Committee, because in the case 
of a man of dangerous character going 
about armed, and being a person whom 
it would be desirable to arrest, he would 
escape arrest on the ground that he was 
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well known, and could be easily iden- 
tified. But if such a man were known 
to be a dangerous subject, he ought to 
be arrested under the Coercion Act, be- 
cause, as a dangerous character, he 
must either be reasonably suspected of 
some crime or incitement to crime or 
outrage. A person in that position 
would be arrested at once, and not 
allowed to go round the country flourish- 
ing fire-arms, because the mere fact of 
his carrying arms would afford reason- 
able suspicion that he was guilty of 
treasonable practices. The Bill provided 
that any person carrying or having 
arms or ammunition in contravention 
of the Act might be arrested without a 
warrant. That was a very great power 
to begin with. But the clause did not 
say that he was to be arrested without 
a warrant and dealt with in some way 
that was not according to law; but it 
actually said ‘‘in order to his being 
dealt with according to law.”” Would it 
not be much more logical and much 
more reasonable that this man, who was 
not a well-known ruffian, and was not 
reasonably suspected of committing 
crime or inciting to crime, cv on whose 
premises arms had been found—would it 
not be much more logical that as long 
as he was well-known, and could be 
easily identified, and unless there was a 
reasonable apprehension that he in- 
tended to make immediate and violent 
use of the arms he carried, he should 
have the full benefit of the spirit of the 
law—namely, that he should be found 
guilty before he was sent to a common 
prison? In this, which was the true 
spirit of the law, he hoped the Amend- 
ment would be accepted. 

Mr. HEALY said, the wording of the 
Bill had been copied from the Act of 
1875, at which time there was no Co- 
ercion Actin force, and the Home Se- 
cretary, in servilely adhering to the for- 
mer wording, appeared to have forgot- 
ten that, at the time in question, there 
was no power of arresting persons on 
suspicion. The Government having 
just passed a Coercion Act for Ireland, 
under which they could arrest persons 
on suspicion, the words sought to be ex- 
cluded from the present Bill were unne- 
cessary. The Amendment before the 
Committee, therefore, appeared to him to 
be perfectly reasonable. But there was 
one point to which he desired to call par- 
ticular attention. It was weil known 
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that the police in Ireland had the cha- 
racter of desiring to give everybody 
as much annoyance as possible. If a 
policeman had a grudge against anyman 
in Ireland, he had a hundred ways, even 
under the ordinary law, of causing him 
annoyance; but under this Act his means 
of doing so would be multiplied a hun- 
dred-fold. As aninstance of this, a man 
having a licence for arms might have 
left it at home, and one of these vigilant 
and intelligent officers might find this 
out, arrest the man, and subject him to 
fine and imprisonment. He might even 
imprison him while sending home for 
the licence. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary would, therefore, 
do well to consider this Amendment, and 
endeavour to bring up on Report some 
compromise which would remove the 
difficulties complained of. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
the Home Secretary had himself sug- 
gested the way in which the Bill ought 
to be amended. It would, however, be 
necessary that the Amendment should 
be introduced in a different place. He 
would therefore move an Amendment 
to an earlier line of the clause. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway is now before the Committee. 

Masor NOLAN: I am willing to 
withdraw, to allow the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan to move his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. O'DONNELL suggested that a 


man might be arrested without warrant 
by any constable or peace officer in the 
night time. This was the limitation 
suggested by the Home Secretary. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: As a 
matter of Order, the hon. Member can- 
not propose any Amendment except 
after the word ‘‘ Law,” in line 11. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the Amend- 
ment he was about to move would al- 
low a constable or peace officer to arrest 
without warrant any person, who for 
some inscrutable reason, might be wan- 
dering at night-time about the country. 
It was absolutely intolerable that in the 
day-time a police constable should have 
the power of arresting respectable per- 
sons, whether belonging to the class of 
landlords, or traders and shopkeepers in 
towns. But ifthe power to arrest with- 
out warrant were confined to the night- 
time, the complaint that at present 
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armed men could go about the country 
at night would be entirely removed, 
and, in fact, something would be done 
to take away that aspect of the Bill to 
which reference had been made at an 
earlier stage—namely, that it seemed 
more calculated for worrying and annoy- 
ing respectable people during the day- 
time, than for dealing with malefactors 
at night. Without referring to the de- 
tails in subsequent clauses, he observed 
that the powers of search under the Bill 
were only to be exercised during the 
day-time and, therefore, it would seem 
some provision should be made against 
marauders and dangerous persons dur- 
ing the night. He regretted not having 
called attention to this defect in the Bill 
before the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway had moved his Amendment, 
which he had since withdrawn by leave 
of the Committee. However, he hoped 
the Home Secretary, having himself 
pointed out the defect, would now admit 
the remedy which it was sought to ap- 
ply in conformity with his own sugges- 
tions. It was not in the-day time that 
dangerous persons went about the coun- 
try with arms; those who did so would 
almost certainly be men for whose cha- 
racter some persons of fair respectability 
would be able to answer. In asking 
for this alteration, therefore, they were 
not applying to the Government for any 
illegitimate safeguard. The proposal 
he had to make would bring the Bill 
still more closely in keeping with the 
original intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and, therefore, he suggested 
the words ‘‘between sunset and sun- 
rise.” Of course, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman preferred the words ‘‘in the 
night-time,” he should be happy to ac- 
cept that emendation. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 9, after the word “ warrant,” 
to insert the words “between sunset and sun- 
rise.”’—(MM7. O’ Donnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the clause provided that— 


“ Any person carrying or having arms or 
ammunition in contravention of this Act may 
be arrested without warrant by any constable 
or peace officer, in order to his being dealt with 
according to law.” 


He could not understand why that 
should not be done in the day-time as 
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well as at night. To say that outrages 
and murders were not committed in the 
day-time was, as everybody knew, con- 
trary to the circumstances reported from 
day to day, which showed that danger- 
ous men were going about in Ireland 
with arms quite as much by day as by 
night. The object of the clause was to 
enable the police, when they saw per- 
sons carrying rifles and revolvers, to in- 
terfere, take their arms away, or arrest 
them. The Government could not, there- 
fore, accede to the Amendment, which 
it was difficult to believe had been pro- 
posed seriously, for it must be obvious 
to everybody that it was impossible to 
identify and confuse two such different 
acts as entering a house in search of 
arms at night, and arresting a person 
for having them in his possession. 

Dr. COMMINS said, the only way in 
which the people of Ireland could be 
protected from improper and mischiev- 
ous interference on the part of the police 
was by preventing their arrest in the 
day-time. Under the present law, any 
persons carrying arms in the day-time 
to the terror of Her Majesty’s subjects 
could be arrested. It was, therefore, the 
fault of the framers of the Bill that the 
words ‘‘any person openly carrying 
arms” had not been employed. Not hav- 
ing used them, they had thought it ne- 
cessary to add to the powers of the exist- 
ing law. If the peace of the country 
was to be preserved, and if this Act was 
not to be made an engine of oppression, 
he thought its operation ought to be re- 
stricted to the night-time, so far as the 
arrest of persons having arms or am- 
munition was concerned. In the first 
place, it was not likely that any person 
intending to commit an offence with 
arms, contrary to the peace or to the 
danger of another person, would carry 
them openly; nor was it likely that the 
police would have any means of ascer- 
taining who it was that carried arms, 
and who did not. The arms would, of 
course, be carried secretly, and it was 
only by personal violation of the liberty 
of everyone on the highway that they 
could be discovered. But it was clear that 
the framers of the Act wished to subject 
the people of Ireland to as much indig- 
nity and outrage as they could. For it 
would be an indignity that policemen 
should stand upon the highway, and at 
the entrance to market towns, for the 
purpose of seizing by the throat every- 
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one who had a weapon with him. The 
clause would be utterly futile for the 
prevention of crime in the day-time, al- 
though it might be of some use for the 
purpose at night. He thought that if 
the Government wished to have the 
means of reaching offenders, without in. 
flicting injustice upon innocent persons 
and converting them into offenders, they 
should consent to the slight alteration 
proposed, which had for its object sim- 
ply the prevention of abuse. 

Mr. HEALY remarked, that the 
ignorance of the Home Secretary with 
regard to Trish affairs was, no doubt, the 
reason why he had so stubbornly re- 
sisted all Amendments. Were he {Mr. 
Healy) to hunt up the files of Irish 
newspapers which appeared during the 
operation of a former Act, he could pro- 
duce many cases of men in the posses- 
sion of licences for arms being stopped 
in the streets by policemen and put into 
gaol because they were simply possessed 
of arms. Within his own knowledge, 
men had been arrested on their way to 
a county town merely for the purpose of 
getting their arms cleaned. Moreover, 
a former Member of that House had his 
servant arrested, whom he had sent into 
Cork for the same purpose, without his 
licence. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, of course, knew no- 
thing about these matters, and, there- 
fore, maintained a dogged resistance to 
the proposed Amendment; but on the 
supposition that there were some Mem- 
bers of the Government who had a care 
for Ireland, he submitted to them that 
Amendments of this character, which 
did not contravene the spirit of the Bill, 
should be accepted, especially when they 
were designed to effect what was neither 
injurious or hurtful to any body of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had shown nothing to 
the contrary of this, and, therefore, the 
Amendment, which was a very reason- 
able one, should, in his opinion, be ac- 
cepted. In view of the large majority 
ready to pass any Amendment which 
might be proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and ef the small numbers of 
Gentlemen who supported the views of 
the Irish Members under like circum- 
stances, he urged upon the Government 
to consider the matter entirely upon its 
merits. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W, M. Jounson) said, 
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that if the constable had to go four or five 
miles to obtain a warrant for the arrest 
of a person as to whom certain infor- 
mation had been received, the contem- 
plated crime, which was the subject of 
the information, might be committed 
before the warrant could be obtained. 
With reference to the point of the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy), where 
a man might omit to put his licence in 
his pocket, or send his servant without 
it, he would observe that those were 
difficulties of every day occurrence in 
shooting and salmon fishing, and a person 
who had not his licence with him would 
have to take the consequences. In the 
case of salmon fishing, a man was liable 
to have his rod taken away by the 
bailiff. He did not think it was enact- 
ing too much to provide that the person 
who had a licence should carry it with 
him, or take care that his servant had it 
in his keeping. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE could not con- 
ceive that statements should be re- 
iterated, which would lead the Com- 
mittee to suppose that a licence would 
be any protection to persons carrying 
arms, when the fact was they could be 
interfered with at any moment. A person 
who had a bottle or a large pipe about 
him that caused an unusual development 
might attract the attention of the police, 
who could proceed to search him. He 
thought the clause must lead to colli- 
sions between the police and the people. 

Mr. DAWSON, supporting the Amend- 
ment, objected to the presumption that 
every human being passing along a road 
should be liable to be stopped and 
searched for arms. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR thought the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had put a 
case which was a reductio ad absurdam. 
He seemed to think that if a man going 
along a road was suspected of carrying 
a revolver, and the policeman had to go 
and get a warrant before he could search 
him, when the policeman came back a 
murder might have been committed. It 
was, however, out of reason that a man 
having been seen with a revolver would 
within five minutes of that go and com- 
It was obvious that any 
person so seen, even if he contemplated 
a murder, would go home about his 
business, and.abstain from his fell pur- 
pds. Under the Coercion Act, he 
understood there was power to arrest a 
man who was armed with a revolver 
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obviously with a criminal purpose; and 
he would point out to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland that although it might not 
be the object of those who introduced 
the Bill, yet the necessary consequence 
of the clause under consideration would 
be that in several towns in Ireland life 
would be made intolerable by the 
swagger and impudence of the police. 
Already life had become almost intoler- 
able in his own constituency through 
those privileged breakers of the law, 
the magistrates and the sub-inspectors 
of police. The Home Secretary pro- 
bably did not care how much discomfort 
the Act would cause in Ireland ; but he 
appealed to the Solicitor General for 
Ireland whether it was his desire that 
the swaggering magistrates and impu- 
dent policemen should be able to make 
the daily life of the people intolerable 
owing to their interference. If any 
persons wished to commit murder in 
Ireland, in 9 cases out of 10, or in 999 
out of 1,000, they would not select the 
day for the commission of the crime ; 
and any person going about with a re- 
volver in the daytime it might be as- 
sumed was a person who intended to 
commit no crime, or who, if he did in- 
tend to commit a crime, would abstain 
from doing so if he met a policeman. 
Therefore, unless the Government wished 
to increase the authority of the magis- 
trates and policemen more than was 
necessary they might very well accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON observed, that the 
Home Secretary seemed to be greatly 
pleased to learn that life was being 
made intolerable in Ireland; and he 
complimented the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman upon the spirit with 
which he was dealing with the Irish 
people, The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman argued that crimes were 
committed’ and people intimidated by 
day, and that the power of arresting 
any person in the daytime without a 
warrant ought to be given to the police ; 
but the police had never at any time en- 
countered the people committing crimes 
before the crimes were committed. In 
other words, people who committed 
crimes by day committed them so care- 
fully and prudently that they never 
came within sight of the police. There- 
fore, no matter how well it might seem 
in theory to give this power of arresting 
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by day to prevent crime, it would not 
have any practical effect, because if 
people had concealed themselves so suc- 
cessfully in the past they would be able 
to do so in the future, and this power 
would not affect the commission of crime. 
People who went about by day with 
visible weapons, or with some weapons 
concealed about them, would not be 
people who carried such weapons for 
the purpose of crime, but people who 
carried them for some lawful purpose, 
and who, if called to account, would be 
perfectly well able to answer for their 
conduct. Therefore, he contended, there 
was no necessity for giving the pro- 
posed power, first, because the people 
who committed crimes were not likely 
in the future to be seen before the com- 
mission of the crimes any more than 
they had been in the past; and, secondly, 
because persons carrying arms by day 
had no intention to commit crime, and 
would be willing to submit themselves 
to ordinary inquiry. He thought the 
Home Secretary might be satisfied that 
the power to arrest without warrant 
should be restricted to the night time. 
He had been surprised at the remarks 
of the Home Secretary as to the people 
being allowed to walk about carrying 
arms; but he admitted that if a body of 
men were met going about at night 
time carrying armsit would be the duty 
of the police to stop them. There was 
no occasion whatever for this power 
being exercised by day; and if it was 
limited to the night it would amply meet 
all the proper and legitimate purposes 
of the Bill. 

Mr. O'DONNELL wished to say a 
few words in explanation, because the 
Home Secretary evidently quite mis- 
understood his observations. He wanted 
to prevent the danger of having any 
number of innocent and respectable 
people arrested 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber can only speak strictly in explana- 
tion, and not in argument. 

Me. O’DONNELL was under the im- 
pression that Mr. Speaker had ruled 
that both in the House and in Com- 
mittee, under the Rules of Urgency, the 
Member who moved a Motion had a 
right to reply. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is mistaken, An hon. Member who 
has moved an Amendment can speak in 
explanation of any errors that have been 
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made with respect to his Amendment, 
but with no right of reply. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was not 
going beyond that. His Amendment 
was intended to prevent persons having 
arms from being wantonly arrested by 
any constables who might happen to 
meet them. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that if the Amend- 
ment was carried, a person who was seen 
carrying arms could be summoned in the 
usual way by the police; but if the 
Amendment was not carried, any per- 
son perfectly well known to the police, 
and not likely to abscond from the dis- 
trict, could be taken into custody and 
subjected to all the annoyance of per- 
sonal arrest ; and it seemed to him that 
unless the Government wished to make 
the Bill more troublesome to the people 
than it otherwise would be they should 
accept the proposal. The Solicitor Ge- 
neral’s case seemed to be that for dealing 
with cases of intimidation and with 
actual violence the Bill ought to stand 
as it was; but he had not understood 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
say that arms could be carried in Ire- 
land for the purpose of intimidation in 
the daytime. They might be used for 
intimidation after dark; but it was un- 
reasonable to suppose that men would 
go about with blackened faces and carry- 
ing arms in the light of day when every- 
body could see them. He thought the 
Amendment would make the Bill more 
consistent with itself than it was in its 
original form, and would not only do no 
harm, but would lessen the evils of the 
measure. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes. 35; 
Noes 161: Majority 126.—(Div. List, 
No. 114.) 


Mr. HEALY proposed an Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to prevent 
the unnecessary detention of people ar- 
rested. He explained that his Amend- 
ment was intended to provide that any 
person who was arrested, and yet had a 
licence at home, should be at once taken 
before a magistrate, and not be detained 
for 24 hours; and also that if a servant 
had been sent into a town with his 
master’s gun to have it cleaned, it should 
be sufficient answer that his master had 
a licence. A Bill of that kind, it seemed 
to him, always proceeded on the pre- 
sumption that it did not matter how 
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much inconvenience it caused Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects ; but he maintained that 
Her Majesty’s subjects had as much 
right to be preserved from inconvenience 
as Her Majesty’s Government. They 
who represented the people had a right 
to maintain that loyal sil peaceable sub- 
jects should be preserved as far as pos- 
sible by Act of Parliament from incon- 
venience ; and although it might be said 
that inconvenience would be caused to 
the Executive, that was of no conse- 
quence—in fact, the more inconvenience 
they threw on the Executive the better 
they liked it, for what they wanted to do 
was to cause the Executive so much in- 
convenience that innocent persons should 
not be punished. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
object which the Amendment of the hon. 
Member contemplates is already secured 
by the words in the Bill—‘‘in order to 
his being dealt with according to law.”’ 
It is the duty of every constable, on 
arresting a man, immediately to take 
him before a magistrate tor having arms 
without a licence. He will have an 
opportunity of proving that he has 
or is entitled to a licence. Therefore, 
in point of fact, these words are un- 
necessary. 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
observations of the Home Secretary con- 
vinced him that there could be no pos- 
sible objection to introducing the words 
of the Amendment, or some words to the 
same effect. The right hon. Gentleman, 
no doubt, intended that a man arrested 
under the Act should be instantly taken 
before a magistrate and dealt with ac- 
cording to law. It was not perfectly 
clear on the face of the Bill what ‘ ac- 
cording to law’’ meant. On a cursory 
reading of the Bill, it apparently meant 
that the person arrested according to that 
particular law should be dealt with at 
once, with a view to his being punished 
for the illegal possession of arms; and 
that, at any rate, he should be detained 
for any time that was convenient to 
the authorities, in order that, under no 
circumstances, should a man who was 
possibly guilty escape. All that the 


Amendment of the hon. Member would 
effect was to put on the face of the Bill 
an instruction to those who would have 
the administration of the law that the 
rights of the individual subject should 
not be altogether left out of considera- 
tion. He did not in the slightest degree 
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question what the Home Secretary had 
said, that what he meant by the words, 
‘fin order. to his being dealt with ac- 
cording to law,” was that every*facility 
of proving that his arrest was needless 
should be left open to a man arrested ; 
but he ventured to say that the consta- 
bles and the magistrates would be much 
more inclined to give such a construction 
so favourable to the liberties of the sub- 
ject if the proposed Amendment was 
inserted. 

Mr. SEXTON considered the Amend- 
ment very reasonable, and was unable 
to feel satisfaction with the reply of the 
Home Secretary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to assume that the words, 
‘‘in order to his being dealt with ac- 
cording to law,’’ amounted to the same 
thing asthe Amendment, but he was not 
able to come to that conclusion ; and he 
contended that if it was desirable that the 
Bill should be carried out in a considerate 
manner that should be provided for by 
explicit words. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had no objection to what the 
hon. Member proposed to insure, why 
should he object to the Amendment? 
Suppose a man was arrested, and he in- 
formed the police that he had a licence 
at home. His house might be a con- 
siderable distance away, and all that the 
hon. Member wished was that it should 
be incumbent on the police to take such 
a person before a magistrate at once in 
order to give him facilities for proving 
his innocence. His own experience of 
life in Ireland did not lead him to be- 
lieve that in many cases the police were 
at all anxious to afford facilities to a man 
to prove his innocence. If the Bill was 
allowed to stand as at present, if a man 
were arrested at 4 o’clock in the evening, 
as it was extremely unlikely that they 
would proceed with the matter that same 
evening, he would be locked up in a 
strong room in, perhaps, the most re- 
mote police barrack in Ireland, sub- 
jected to the pain and indignity of suffer- 
ing imprisonment for a whole night, 
and then, probably, be brought at the 
convenience of the police before the ma- 
gistrate the next day. He saw nothing 
in the Bill which compelled the police to 
do anything with a man who was ar- 
rested for being in possession of arms 
other than that they had merely taken 
him before the petty sessions ; and they 
had simply to place him in custody, and 
at their convenience proceed with the 
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The Amendment of his hon. ; be no unnecessary imprisonment before 
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Friend was one which was founded in | the man was found guilty; but in Ire- 


justice ; and he thought it was the duty 
of the Government to accept the Amend- 
ment in order to prevent any person 
being treated in the manner which he 
had described. 

Dr. COMMINS was not satisfied with 
the answer the Home Secretary had 
made to the Amendment proposed by 
his hon. Friend. The answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman argued a good 
deal of ignorance of how what was 
called ‘‘ Petty Sessional practice ’’ pro- 
ceeded in this country still more in Ire- 
land. In the majority of cases under 
this Act arrests took place under what 
were called ‘‘ Petty Session Cases,” and 
were cases of summary procedure. Now, 
they had many hundreds of Acts in 
England and Ireland which provided 
for the arrests of persons who were to 
be dealt with summarily. He doubted 
whether in a single one of those many 
hundred Acts—and if anyone doubted 
the existence of the number, they could 
easily find out that his statement was 
correct by reference to Stone’s Manual— 
there was not a common form given 
under it to arrest, and the words of the 
Amendment followed those common 
forms. It was that the man should be 
forthwith taken before a magistrate to 
be dealt with according to law. But 
where was the word ‘‘ forthwith?” It 
seemed to be left out from that Bill. 
What almost universal form was neces- 
sary in order to protect persons who 
might be liable to summary procedure 
and over-officiousness ; and the omission 
of the word ‘“‘ forthwith ” seemed to be a 
mistake altogether. He differed en- 
tirely from the Home Secretary in part 
of the speech which he had made; but 
he agreed with him in this—that notwith- 
standing the high authority against him 
it was highly necessary to prevent any 
obnoxious action under that Bill. How 
would the thing work? A charge under 
that Act was a bailable offence; the 
punishment was three months’ imprison- 
ment, orsomething of that kind. In every 
single case the man had a right to be 
brought forthwith to justice. There 
were a number of cases of a similar na- 
ture where a man was allowed to give 
bail, when arrested, if he could obtain it. 
The offender then came up at the next 
petty sessions to answer the charge. 
The reason of that was that there should 
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land, and to some extent in England, 
such charges were heard at petty ses- 
sions only once a fortnight. A person 
might be arrested a day after the hold- 
ing of the petty sessions, or even on the 
afternoon ofthesame day; and unless there 
was a special direction, such as was pro- 
posed by the Amendment, for the police 
officer to bring the man forthwith before 
the magistrate he might be detained 
during the whole of that period un- 
necessarily. The magistrate, on hear- 
ing the case, might be satisfied with the 
explanation offered. He might be as- 
sured that the case was a weak one ; and 
yet, even in all those circumstances, the 
man might, as the Act stood, be de- 
tained in prison for an entire fortnight 
if the policeman was not under an ob- 
ligation to bring him before the magis- 
trate at once. He was quite sure the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary did not wish to subject a large 
number of persons to such hard treat- 
ment. He certainly thought it could not 
be out of the way to insert what was 
a common form in the statutes to which 
he had referred in that Act. No harm 
could come of it. The man would be 
dealt with according to law. Let them 
take the case of a man who was in 
a highly respectable position, against 
whom there was really no charge what- 
ever. The magistrate, on being satis- 
fied that that was the case, might in- 
stantly release him. The Amendment 
was in the spirit of all the summary 
legislation in England and Ireland, 
and they were perfectly justified in 
asking the right hon. Gentleman to ac- 
cept it. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think there is something in what has 
fallen from the hon. Member who has 
just spoken that the words of the Act 
do not sufficiently carry out the object 
which is intended, and it appears that 
the word “forthwith”? should be in- 
serted. I will take care that some 
such provision shall be made. I do not 
think that the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) has used the best 
form of words; but hon. Members may 
take my assurance that, if necessary, 
words which would meet the case shall 
be included in the Act. 

Mr. HEALY said, that after the re- 
cent remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Home Secretary he begged to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Masor NOLAN said, that, in moving 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name, he would say that the remarks 
which had fallen from the Home Secre- 
tary to a certain extent met the object 
which he had in view. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member is now speaking on the 
Amendment to leave out the words 
‘constable and peace officer.” - 

Masor NOLAN said, that that was 
not the case, that he was speaking on the 

rior Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member asked leave to be al- 
lowed to withdraw the Amendment, and 
it was withdrawn. The hon. and gallant 
Member must now be speaking on the 
Amendment which refers to constables 
and peace officers. 

Mason NOLAN submitted to the 
Chair, as a point of Order, that, if he 
withdrew an Amendment in order to 
allow of a prior one being brought on, 
he did not thereby waive his right to 
move his Amendment thereafter. He 
had a right to do so, and he trusted that 
the Chairman would allow him to pro- 
ceed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I understood that 
the hon. and gallant Member wished to 
withdraw his Amendment altogether. If 
he merely withdrew it in order to allow 
the prior Amendment to come on, he 
could, of course, move it now. 

Masor NOLAN then begged to with- 
draw the first Amendment which stood 
in his name. He would proceed to the 

following Amendment. An unusual 
power was given by that Act to search 
people. He would point out to the Com- 
mittee that there was a similar power 
under the old Act of 1847. He main- 
tained, however, that there was an es- 
sential difference between them. The 
way in which the Act of 1875 worked 
was as follows:—The constable looked 
at the Act of 1875, and in it he found a 
reference to previous Acts, and in pre- 
vious Acts he found other references, 
and eventually got back to the Act of 
1847. In that Act he found the power; 
but the Act of 1875 gave no power to 
search, except by previous Acts. The 
effect of that was that the power given 
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ower. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
and, in the remarks he had made, had 
referred to the previous statutes; and, 
no doubt, as regarded the law of the 
point, he was better up than he (Major 
Nolan) could pretend to be. Butina 
matter of practice, he contended, he was 
not better informed. A sub-constable 
did not know much about the provisions 
of Acts; and when he found that there 
was no actual power contained in the 
statute he would not proceed to refer to 
previous statutes to find such a power 
But if, in the Act which he had before 
him, an express power was contained to 
search a man or woman, he would have 
no hesitation in so doing. He strongly 
objected to any such power as that 
being given to an ordinary constable. 
The fault of the constables was that 
they were over-zealous; and sometimes, 
he was afraid, they were inclined to 
bully. Although, in some cases, the 
constables were very estimable men, in 
other cases they were sometimes liable 
to abuse their power. Now they were 
going to put before them prominently, 
for the first time, this power; and in 
that respect the present Act was a worse 
one than that of 1875. He thought the 
power should be confined to superior 
officers. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man concluded by moving, in page 1, 
line 11, to leave out ‘‘ constable or 
peace officer,’ and insert ‘‘sub-inspec- 
tor or other superior officer of consta- 
bulary.”’ 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
charge which the hon. and gallant 
Member brings against the clause is 
that it is too intelligible. According to 
the former Act, the clause was drawn in 
such a way that nobody could under- 
stand it.. That seems to have been the 
merit of the Acts of 1875 and 1870. 
Legislation by reference to previous Acts 
always makes them unintelligible. In 
the original Act of 1847 there was a 
searching clause, and from that time 
the law has remained the same. The 
hon. and gallant Member said that pre- 
viously to this Act the law had not been 
clear; but the object of this Bill was to 
make the law as intelligible as possible. 
We are merely stating the law as it was 
from 1847 to 1875. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member also says that this power 
should not be placed in the hands of an 
ordinary police officer; but, supposing 
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arms in his possession, he might, as 
the hon. and gallant Member says, be 
met with his pockets bulky, and the con- 
stable might assume that those pockets 
were filled with revolvers. But if the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member were accepted, it would be ne- 
cessary to go to the sub-inspector—who 
might be miles off—in order to obtain 
the power to search him. We must 
allow the ordinary constable to search, 
otherwise the law would not work. I 
see that the Amendment leaves out all 
personages other than Justices of the 
Peace. Ido not think that that is de- 
sirable either. I have followed the an- 
cient form of the Statute of 1847. Iam 
quite sure that the form is the necessary 
one, and I am sorry I cannot accept the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the Com- 
mittee should understand that his hon. 
and gallant Friend, and, in fact, all the 
Irish Members, objected to that provi- 
sion of the Bill. The reason why they 
objected was that the Bill proposed to 
give a power which was entirely a new 
one in the Criminal Judicature of the 
country. They had not, so far as he could 
. learn anywhere, in any Act of Parlia- 
ment the right given to a policeman or 
a magistrate to search a person. He 
understood that if a policeman reason- 
ably suspected a person of having com- 
mitted a felony, he could, under certain 
Statutes, arrest that person and take 
him to the police-station and search 
him, and then bring him before a ma- 
gistrate, in order that the case might be 
heard ; but, under the present Bill, they 
were going to give a policeman a power 
which no policeman had ever before 
possessed. That crime of carrying arms 
was, of course, a manufactured one. It 
was exceedingly probable that many 
persons in remote parts of Ireland, who 
had obtained weapons since the last 
Peace Preservation Act was allowed to 
elapse, would not be aware of the pro- 
visions of the Act; and they were going 
to give a power under that Bill to any 
policeman who met anyone, man or 
woman, whom he suspected of being in 
possession of arms, to expose that per- 
son to the indignity of a personal search 
on the spot. He should much have pre- 
ferred it if they had adhered to the old 
lines of criminal jurisprudence. A 
power should be given to a policeman to 
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arrest simply and to take to the station, 
in order that the searching might take 
place there, where they had facilities 
for so doing. Just let them consider 
what might happen. Supposing that 
there was a fair, and a policeman 
stationed himself at the entrance of a 
village or town and searched everybody 
that came along the road. He doubted 
really whether the Government desired 
to expose the people of Ireland to such 
ignominy as that. It was degrading 
enough to be deprived of arms, still more 
so to be exposed to search by any police- 
man on the spot. He did not suppose 
any magistrate could be found who would 
be mean enough to exercise that power ; 
but they were going to give the power 
to any policeman to stop anybody in the 
road and see whether he was in posses- 
sion of arms. He really thought that 
the effect of that Bill had not been suffi- 
ciently apprehended. The Government 
had a desire to make the Bill effective, 
and they had inserted that provision into 
it without due consideration. He would 
ask whether they could not reconsider 
the matter and rely upon theold methods? 
They had already a Peace Preservation 
Act in force in the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus. Certainly they did not 
require the additional power tv be given 
to search any person who might be sus- 
pected of carrying arms. It would be 
impossible to control, within proper 
limits, such a provision as that; and he 
trusted, therefore, that it would not 
remain in the Bill. It would inevitably 
lead to hostility between the police and 
the people, and it would be regretted 
that it had ever been inserted. He 
could not understand how it was that 
provision had evercrept into the Bill; and 
he thought that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of it only gave the matter 
a little consideration, he must accede to 
the Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. The offence of carrying arms 
was a moral one only; and, under those 
circumstances, he considered that pro- 
vision too stringent for the measure then 
before the Committee. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had 
stated that there was no law which gave 
a right to search ; but under the Poach- 
ing Acts it was in the power of any 
policeman to stop anyone on the highway 
outside a town who was suspected of 
having game on him, or instruments of 
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poaching, and to take them from him, if 
found in his possession, and this practice 
applied to women also. It was not, 
therefore, extaordinary that a similar 
power should be introduced into the 
present Bill. 

Mr. O'DONNELL certainly hoped 
that the Committee was not going to be 
guided by a species of precedents drawn 
from the Poaching Acts. He was not 
going into a digression upon that matter; 
but the Poaching Acts of this country 
were a disgrace to civilization, and had 
stained the soil of England with blood 
in a hundred places. One of the rea- 
sons why they asked the Government to 
surround that right of search with 
some reasonable guarantees was in 
order to prevent crimes occurring all 
over the country. They had to deal 
with a people who were quick-spirited 
and soldierly; and now they were pro- 
posing to give tq any constable, how- 
ever rash, a right to stop any peasant or 
poor person on the roadside, and not 
merely to arrest him and bring him to 
the station, but there and then to subject 
him to the degradation and indignity 
of a personal search. That degradation 
in hundreds of cases would be too strong, 
and too great an insult not to be met 
with resistance. If the Government did 
not take the necessary precaution and 
submit the right of search to limitation, 
very heavy responsibility would rest 
upon them. Under the ordinary rules 
of the law in such cases, by a provision 
conformable thereto, their objection 
would be met, and the public peace 
sufficiently safeguarded. But to thrust 
such a power as was proposed into the 
hands of any constable who suspected 
any man, woman, or child, would be 
simply a provocation, and would inevit- 
ably lead to bloodshed. He was sure 
that noIrishman—and no Englishman— 
would submit tamely to such an insult, 
however legal it might be. The right 
to search poachers had been resisted to 
the death in scores and scores of cases ; 
and the success of the poaching legisla- 
tion had not been sufficiently great for 
its terms to be extended to other legis- 
lation either in this country or in Ire- 
land. It must be remembered that the 
personal dignity of the meanest English- 
man was surrounded in that House by 
a kind of respect. There was a certain 
amount of regard for the protest of the 
English Representatives, and the Irish 
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Members could not close their eyes to 
the fact that the Representatives of pub- 
lic opinion in Ireland did not obtain the 
same respect as those English Repre- 
sentatives. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment wished to widen the gulf between 
the Irish people and the Representatives 
of law and order in Ireland, let them 
insist on granting this unlimited right 
of search—this provoking, and indecent, 
and insulting right contained in the Bill. 
Mr. MACDONALD would press this 
on the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment — it was a well-known fact 
that the police were not immaculate ; 
they were not all thoroughly honest 
men; and it would be well that the per- 
sons to be searched should be taken to 
the barracks before other people before 
that search was made. Take the case 
which had been adverted to by an hon. 
Member opposite—the case of a man 
coming from a fair. The man returning 
from a fair was slightly inebriated— 
[ Laughter. |—Hon. Members laughed at 
the term he used; perhaps it would be 
more in keeping with their style if he 
used another term, which, however, he 
should refuse todo. The man coming 
home from a fair was in the con- 
dition of being unable properly to 
take care of himself. Any policeman 
who found him in that condition had 
power to put his hand in his pocket ; and 
the officer, if he were dishonestly in- 
clined, might rob the man of a con- 
siderable sum. [‘‘Oh!”] An hon. 
Member called out “Oh!” but did not 
the records of the police courts from day 
to day in this, so-called, free and crime- 
less England, point to this sort of thing 
having occurred? Had they not heard 
of the punishment of English policemen 
for robbing the prisoners they had taken 
into custody? Was it not a fact that 
frequently they found in the general 
Press of the day accounts of inspectors 
of police, and even the chiefs, committing 
very serious crimes? How long was it 
since all London was in commotion in 
respect to the actions of Clarke, Meikle- 
john, and Druscovitch? Under the cir- 
cumstances, he considered that this was 
a terrible weapon against the people 
that the Government sought to put into 
the hands of the Irish police. What he 
had spoken chiefly about was of men. 
What if a single policeman had the 
power of stopping a woman on the street, 
on a lonely road, would it not be an out 
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rage on the feelings of the woman? but 
what are the results it might lead to ?— 
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Cork (Mr. Parnell) suggested—and was 
supported by several other hon. Mem- 


blackmailing, to an absolute certainty. ! bers—that it would be better not to give 


Would they submit their own wives, 
their own daughters, to be so treated ? 
If not, would they degrade the Irish 
people by such a power being in the 
hands of the police. Moreover, in the 
interest of the policemen themselves, 
this power should not be given, as it 
would prove a source of temptation to 
them, and might lead them into crime. 
If the examination and search took place 
before witnesses in the ordinary way 
there would not be this objection. He 
would put it, therefore, to Her Majesty’s 
Government, both in the interest of the 
public and the police themselves, that 
the Bill should be amended so as to pro- 
vide that a person should be taken to the 
police office before being searched. 

Mr. GIBSON wished to make two or 
three very short observations on the 
Amendment now before the Committee. 
As the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had correctly 
stated, this provision had been in prac- 
tical operation for a very considerable 
number of years; and though it might 
in a very few instances have been abused, 
everybody connected with the country 
knew that, on the whole, it had been 
carried out without undue harshness or 
abuse. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, he had 
had, at least, as good an opportunity of 
knowing how it had worked as any 
other hon. Member. Supposing that a 
police officer met a person whose appear- 
ance suggested that he might have some 
weapon concealed about him, the officer 
would search that person—no doubt it 
was an unpleasant necessity connected 
with this legislation that the police 
should have this power—but if it was 
found that suspicion was well founded, 
then the police officer had to arrest 
the person and bring him before a 
magistrate to be dealt with accord- 
ing to law. Of course, where it 
was found that the suspicion was un- 
founded it was to be regretted that the 
person had been searched, and he was 
at once released. What was the alter- 
native suggested by the Amendment ? 
He regretted that there was obliged to 
be such a clause in.the Bill; but was 
now contrasting it with the Amendment 
before the Committee. The alternative 
would be vastly worse than the clause, 
because the hon. Member for the City of 
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this power of immediate search, by which 
suspicion could be tested at once; and 
that the person suspected of having 
arms should be taken from his home—it 
might be some considerable distance— 
before a magistrate or officer of con- 
stabulary, and searched to see if suspi- 
cion was well orill-founded. Really, if 
they went to everyone in Ireland likely 
to be affected by this Bill, and asked 
them whether in the event of their being 
searched they would like to be searched 
according to the existing provisions of 
the measure, or would prefer to be sub- 
jected to the inconvenience of being 
taken before a magistrate or to the 
police office for search—which might in 
some country districts of Ireland involve 
a journey of 15 or 20 miles—he would 
venture to say the general reply would 
be—-‘‘ I don’t want to be searched at all; 
but if I am to be, do it now, so that I 
can go about my business.” It might 
be well to give an alternative—that any 
person who objected to being searched by 
a police constable could have the privi- 
lege of being taken into custody, and 
waiting until all the machinery of the 
police office could be employed in search- 
ing him. He certainly thought that, 
even if the Amendment were agreed to, 
and were put upon the Statute Book, the 
provision would be one which would be 
very little put into operation. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin had made a very 
plausible statement about a man who 
had to be searched, and had the choice 
given him of the mode of search, choos- 
ing immediate search, and saying, ‘‘ For 
God’s sake! search me at once, and let 
me go about my business—don’t take 
me before the magistrates;’’ but it should 
be pointed out to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that if a police con- 
stable had to take a man before a 
magistrate there would be less likeli- 
hood of people being searched unneces- 
sarily. Policemen would not be inclined 
to interfere with a person where there 
was no case of reasonable suspicion ; for 
if they did, they might get a severe 
dressing from the magistrate, not, per- 
haps, on account of the inconvenience 
occasioned to the unfortunate prisoner, 
but on account of the unnecessary bother 
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and trouble given to the magistrate him- 
self. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man seemed to have forgotten this. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
‘ for South Essex (Colonel Makins) made 
what, no doubt, he considered a good 
point when he said the clause only con- 
tained a provision which was to be found 
in the Poaching Act. Surely that reason 
wasnotsufficient to recommend the clause 
totheintelligence of Radical Members op- 
posite. The provision, by the way, was in 
the Night Poaching Act, and not in the 
Day Poaching Act; but even if it were 
in both it would be no argument in these 
times, for if the Poaching Acts were to 
be passed now, he ventured to think that 
they would be very different enactments 
to those on the Statute Book. What was 
done in a Poaching Bill 20 years ago was 
no argument for what should be done in 
a Peace Preservation Bill in 1881. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
proposing the Bill, said that this provi- 
sion was most reasonable; but to his 
(Mr. Healy’s) mind this was the most 
odious proposal in the entire measure— 
this right of personal search. Let him 
remind the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that it did not only apply to men, 
but to women also ; for, according to the 
Government proposal, women were not 
excluded from the operation of the mea- 
sure. It was in human nature to err, 
and he did not suppose the policeman 
would be immaculate or would properly 
appreciate the objects of the Act. Whe- 
ther or not, this House had always 
legislated on the assumption that they 
should not give a power which was 
likely to be abused; and it had been 
shown that the police in Ireland were 
driven—by the system which insisted 
on promotion being only given on ac- 
count of the number of offences detected, 
and by a lot of unjustifiable provisions 
of that nature—into a position of an- 
tagonism with the people, and that they 
consequently abused their powers. There- 
fore, he declared that this odious provi- 
sion, which enabled every one of the 
10,000 police of Ireland to stand in the 
cross-roads and personally search every 
man, woman, and child who came in his 
way, was a provision which should not 
remain in the Bill. What would be said 


if the Corporation of London declared 
that policemen should stand on the 
bridges and collect a toll from every 
passer by, possessing power of personal 
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search to levy a certain octroi? Would 
it not be objected to, notwithstanding 
that everyone in England was, in a cer- 
tain sense, in sympathy with the police 
looking on them as protectors? In Ire- 
land the state of things was very dif- 
ferent. The police there were not looked 
on as the protectors of the people, but 
as the protectors of the landlords and 
the Government. The people repudiated 
them in every sense. There was another 
point—the provision in the Bill actually 
placed the policeman in the position, for 
the time being, of the magistrate, and 
permitted him to be the judge both of 
the law and the fact. Would the Go- 
vernment permit the police of Ireland, 
not only to prove the crime, but to try 
the man and dismiss him or not as they 
thought fit? The police might take it 
into their heads not to discharge a man 
they searched ; they might take him to 
prison. Was it wise to put the police 
into this position? With regard to the 
right of search, it was well known that 
there had been cases before the Dublin 
magistrates in which the police had first 
‘set’? a crime—to use a phrase tho- 
roughly understood in Ireland—that was 
to say, had first placed the materials of 
the crime on the person or in the house 
of the man he was at enmity with, and 
had then ‘‘discovered”’ the crime. What 
was to prevent a policeman who had a 
grudge against a person putting his hand 
into that person’s pocket—his hand being 
full, say, of percussion caps, or gun- 
powder, or bullets—and then drawing 
it out and saying to a brother officer, 
‘Oh! he has caps uponhim?” And 
he declared that a single percussion 
cap being found in a man’s possession 
had been sufficient, before now, to pro- 
cure an arrest. The Irish Members in 
fighting this Bill were in a much 
worse position than formerly, because 
they could not, when they came to 
an odious provision of this sort, do 
as at one time they were able to 
do—namely, move to report Progress, 
and compel delay, in order to enable the 
Government to think about the matter. 
Instead of that, they were in the posi- 
tion of having Members coming in from 
the smoking-room—not that hon. Gentle- 
men had not a right to go there if they 
chose—and from the library when the 
bell rang, and, without having heard the 
arguments, blindly voting for the Go- 
vernment. In former times, by moving 
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Motions for reporting Progress and for 
adjournment, they could cause delay, 
so as to give hon. Members an op- 
portunity of informing their minds 
upon the question at issue. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!””] He was speaking precisely to 
the Question. The more some of them 
spoke to the Question, the less it seemed 
to suit hon. Members opposite. What 
he was insisting on was that if the Irish 
Members had this power of insisting 
on divisions, hon. Members would have 
time to consider whether the Govern- 
ment ought to give this power of per- 
sonal search to Irish policemen ; but, as 
he had said, in matters of this sort hon. 
Members were in a worse position than 
formerly. Hon. Members seemed to 
think that the Bill before the Committee 
was only a renewal or a reproduction of 
former Acts; but if anyone would take 
the trouble to look at the Act of 1875, 
and would read through it, he would see 
that the provisions under the present 
Bill were much more stringent and severe 
than anything in the previous measure. 
Under the Act of 1875 he understood 
there was no right of search given, and 
yet the Government told them they only 
proposed to renew a power contained in 
that measure. Much as they hated the 
Tories in Ireland, he must confess they 
had always acted like gentlemen. They 
had never proposed needless provisions 
of a harassing character such as the 
Government were now insisting upon. 
The Tories were harsh at all times; but 
they had never proposed enactments of 
this character. The provision of which 
he complained was not an old one, but 
one evolved from the inner conscious- 
ness of right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and he, for one, should give it his most 
strenuous opposition. 

Carrain O’SHEA appealed to the Go- 
vernment to accept a compromise, forun- 
less they did so, the power which would be 
given to policemen in the case of women 
would be very much too great. They 
should give a woman the option of saying 
whether she would submit to immediate 
search, or whether she would be taken 
to the police-station, where she would 
have protection against any abuse of 
power. The roads in the West of Ire- 
land were very lonely. Considering that 
the proposal for a compromise bad come 
from such an influential quarter as his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dublin University (Mr. Gibson), 
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he really thought the Government ought 
to accept it. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
case of women will come under a later 
Amendment. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY remarked 
upon the extraordinary opportunity the 
clause offered for the exercise of offi- 
ciousness or the indulgence of private 
malice. It said— 

‘*A constable or peace officer may search any 
person whom he may reasonably suspect to be 


carrying or having arms or ammunition in con- 
travention of this Act.” 


And then a further clause defined what 
arms and ammunition were. It said— 

‘“* The expression ‘arms’ includes any cannon, 
gun, revolver, pistol, and any description of fire- 
arms, also any sword, cutlass, pike, and bayonet, 
also any part of any arms as so defined.”’ 
With regard to ammunition, it said— 

“ The expression ‘ ammunition ’ includes 
bullets, gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, dynamite, 
gun-cotton, and every other explosive substance, 
whether fitted for use with any arms or other- 
wise. 

If it was only cannon that were to be 
searched for, the clause would not be 
very objectionable ; but the clause in- 
cluded revolvers and “ any part of any 
arms,” and the carrying of such was an 
offence which, if suspected, ‘vould lay a 
person open to search. Ifa person had 
a percussion cap or a bullet in his or 
her pocket, or was suspected of having 
it, he or she—for women came under the 
provision—could be stopped and searched 
by a policeman. Well, any police officer 
might stop any man or woman if he 
were maliciously inclined, and subject 
him or her to a most thorough and in- 
delicate examination to see if there was 
any bullet or portion of a pistol about 
his or her clothes. That was a power 
that ought not to be given to a 
policeman. The Home Secretary knew 
nothing about Ireland—probably was 
never in the country in his life. If the 
right hon. Gentleman knew anything of 
Ireland, he would be aware that police 
constables were not people who had 
such a very intelligent and delicate per- 
ception and appreciation of their duties 
that they could with impunity be in- 
trusted with such powers as these. He 
had no doubt that the exercise of these 
powers would be the means of causing 
quarrels. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew how the Sicilian Vespers began; but 
without prophesying any event so terrible 
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in Ireland, he would warn him that this proposed Amendment to the Committee 
clause, unless amended, was likely to he should be content. 
give rise to considerable bitterness of | Taz CHAIRMAN: I have stated that, 
feeling and serious village quarrels. a oP org = neon = oe as 7 
Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Iam|Amendment. No doubt the hon. an 
desirous of meeting the wishes of the | learned Member can give Notice of it as 
hon. Members as far as I can. I feel | a new clause. 
that there is a great objection to search| Mr. W. CORBET said, he had next 
by the police, and quite appreciate the | an Amendment to provide that arrests 
Bons Spastic. AL eis bobad Linke {5 to | wegiotentee ar’ atasbein Cl tie ayih 
quite evident that we must deal, not only | Irish Constabulary Force. 
with cases where arms are carried, but 
also with cases where there is a reason- Tu wees 1; tine, 34, after aman * pemma.” 
able suspicion of carrying arms. I gather to insert the words “ being a stipendiary magis- 
— Tr pe 383 a9 hon. eed pert or : member a4 ms dorkee) Irish Con- 
ers, an confess it strikes me as de- | stabulary force.””—(Mr. W. Corbet. 
sirable, that it would be far better to} ti “ 
arrest in both cases and get rid of the i, en aa Aa ee 
; be there inserted. 
search altogether. In a case where a. | 
man is suspected of carrying arms, or} THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
who is discovered carrying arms, if the | IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsow) said, 
Committee accept my proposal and in- — se peje age provided for by 
Tene minaiitetie ain Rete the meng She poem af «-Oenans Seed aah 
of an investigation by a magistrate, and | desirable that that warrant should con- 
you get rid of an objectionable provision. | tain the name of the person by whom 
I would propose to strike out the latter | it was to be executed. It was desirable to 
part * me Ramen: whith hes sotto. _ have - org — — = the 
ence to the search, and remodel the first | reason that 1 e /imendment were 
part with reference to arrest in the spirit | accepted, and only a stipendiary magis- 
of the statement I have made. trate or member of the Royal Irish Con- 
Masor NOLAN: On that understand- | stabulary Force could act, that would 
ing I would beg to withdraw the Amend- | prevent the powers of the clause being 
ment. ; carried out in Dublin or in Limerick, or 
Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I any other large Provincial town where 
would propose to leave out the words| the Metropolitan Police or local peace 
from the word ‘“‘and” to the word, officers 4 watchmen, not being members 
“Act”? at the end of the paragraph, it| of the Royal Irish Constabulary, had 
being understood that at a future stage | authority. 





Amendment proposed, 


I shall remodel the clause. |. Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped the 
: | hon. Member would not insist on the 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. | Amendment, though, no doubt, his object 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line | 1™ bringing it forward was to improve 
11, to strike out from the word ‘and’? | the Bill. There were many places where 
down to the word “Act” in line 13, _| the proper persons to put the warrant 

Amendment agreed to. fee force would not be the stipendiary 

magistrate or a member of the Royal 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- | Irish Constabulary. He would rather 
ment is in the name of the hon. and | intrust the liberties of the Irish people 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. | to the Lord Lieutenant than to the offi- 
Sullivan); but I think the Committee | cials by whom he might be surrounded, 
will agree with me that it does not come | or to the persons who, under the Bill, 
within the provisions of this Bill. The if so amended, might be empowered to 
effect of it is that where the people do | carry out the Act—such, for instance, as 
not possess guns the police shall shoot | a sub-inspector of constabulary, or even 
down the small birds on their farms.'a member of the Constabulary Force. 
The Amendment is not one that I can | In his opinion, it was certainly too wide 
put in the form of an Amendment. | a provision, and he would rather leave 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, if the the matter in the hands of the Lord 


Chairman would allow him to read the | Lieutenant than place it in the hands of 
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miscellaneous members of the Consta- 
bulary. 

Mr. HEALY thought the words ‘any 
person named in such warrant” should 
be struck out of the clause, and the matter 
left in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant, 
who, if he thought fit, might by warrant 
direct a search for arms to be made. At 
all events, he was of opinion that the 
Amendment was an improvement upon 
the clause as it stood, and he would 
therefore support it, although he con- 
fessed that he did not see much in the 
matter, either one way or the other. 

Mr. 
Amendment, which would come next, 
would throw some light upon the matter. 


He intended to propose that the search | 
should only take place in the presence of | 


a magistrate. No search ought to be 
made unless there were circumstances 
of strong suspicion. Any honest and 
reputable person possessing a gun and 
displaying it openly would not be a per- 
son likely to be proceeded against under 
the Bill; but its provisions were directed 
against evil-minded persons who were 
suspected of concealing arms. The 
search might be made at any time be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. This would 
include very unseasonable hours and 
times ; and therefore he thought it would 
be necessary that the persons making 
the search should be accompanied by a 
magistrate, so that any improper inva- 
sion of a man’s rights and liberties 
might be prevented. Under the Bill 
premises might be broken open and 
beds and bedding searched. It was, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that there 
should be some really responsible person, 
such as a magistrate, present, in order 
to see that the rules of propriety and | 
decency were duly observed. The search, 
consistently with the proper enforcement | 
of the law, should be carried out in a 


manner that would not hurt the feelings | 


of delicacy of any person concerned. He 


would therefore suggest the omission | 


of the words ‘‘ any person,” and the sub- 
stitution of the words ‘‘ any responsible 
magistrate.’ There would be no diffi- 
culty, in the isolated cases that would 


occur, in securing the attendance of a} 
magistrate at any contemplated invasion | 
under the Act of the rights of domestic | 


privacy, or the inviolability of the homes 
and hearths of Her Majesty’s subjects. | 


He was satisfied that the Government | 


would not wish that any dwelling-house 


should be searched unless there were | 


Sir Joseph U' Kenna 
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strong suspicions that arms were con- 
cealed init. Ifthe Government would 
consent to allow the search to be made 
only in the presence of a magistrate, he 
thought the chief difficulty would be re- 
moved. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON begged to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name to 
the 8rd paragraph of Clause 1. That 
section of the clause directed that— 

‘*The Lord Lieutenant may by warrant direct 
any person named in such warrant to search in 
houses, buildings, and places situated in « pro- 
| claimed district and specified in the warrant, 
for any arms or ammunition suspected to be 
therein in contravention of this Act.’’ 


He proposed to add, after the word 
‘‘ places,” in line 15, the words—‘ Not 
being places of religious worship, nor 
houses occupied by religious communi- 
ties.’ He did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
would say that there was, in the re- 
motest degree, any possibility that 
arms would be concealed in places of 
worship, or in any of the houses occupied 
by religious communities. He asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
influence of the Irish clergy, and of all 
persons connected with religious orders 
in Ireland, had always been exercised 
on the side of public peace and order, 
and in favour of the due observance of 
the law, even when the law was most 
oppressive. He was the more encouraged 
to proceed with this Amendment by the 
fact that the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown a disposition to meet, to some 
| extent, the views of the Irish Members, 
| and to prevent the operation of the Act 
from unduly exasperating the public 
feeling. There could be no doubt that, 
| however discreetly this Act was enforced, 
|it would, to some extent, exasperate 
| public feeling ; but it was not necessary 
| that there should be any needless exaspe- 
; ration. Under these circumstances, and 
with some confidence, he submitted this 
Amendment. He believed that. the pro- 
|priety of it was self-evident; and he 
would not, therefore, enter into any 
further argument in support of it. 





Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 15, after “ places,” insert ‘ not 
_ being places of religious worship nor houses 
| occupied by religious communities,’’ — (Mr. 
Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
quite agree with the hon. Member 
that this Act should be worked with 
as little exasperation as possible, and 
I also agree entirely with all he has 
said about the ministers of religion and 
members of religious communities in 
Treland. I believe that, to whatever 
denomination they belong, they do exer- 
cise their influence on the side of peace, 
law, and order. But, at the same time, 
I think that no exceptions of this kind 
ought to be made. There are no excep- 
tions in England ; but the Queen’s writ 
or order to search affects a church just 
as much as it would affect a house or a 
barn. And, although I do not believe 
that it is within the range of probability 
that this power will be exercised at all 
in the case of buildings for religious 
worship or houses occupied by religious 
communities, I can see great objection 
to making any exception from the opera- 
tion of the Act. The power now asked 
for in this clause has already existed for 
23 years; and the Members who come 
from Ireland, and who know the districts 
of country which have been affected 
better than I do, will be able to say 
whether the Act has ever been used for 
the purposes contemplated in this clause 
in connection with places for religious 
worship or houses occupied by religious 
communities. I certainly conceive that 
it has not been so used. I do not think 
that any case of the kind has occurred. 
The only conceivable circumstances under 
which the provisions of the Act could be 
put in force would be where persons, 
unknown to those who had the charge of 
a religious building, had temporarily 
made it a place for the deposit of arms. 
In such a case I do not think the law 
ought to be deprived of the right of 
search which it would have in this coun- 
try in the case of a Protestant church. 
I certainly see great objections against 
the laying down of exceptions which do 
not exist in regard to the law in Eng- 
land, and I know of no evil that can 
arise from allowing the clause to remain 
as it is. 

Mr. O’DONNELL quite concurred in 
the spirit of the observations of the right 
Gentleman. He thought that the Bill 


was altogether unnecessary in Ireland, 
and he had opposed its introduction to 
the utmost of his ability. But, whatever 
injustice might be committed by the 
Act, he hoped that the religious com- 
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munities of Ireland would be quite as 
open to learn the sweets and bitters 
provided for them by Her Majesty’s 
Administration as any other class of 
persons. He was sure they would be 
acting contrary to the wishes of the 
clergy of Ireland, he hoped of all de- 
nominations, if they were prepared in any 
way to separate their lot from the lot of 
the Irish people at large. Let every 
insult and every outrage that could 
be perpetrated under the Bill be per- 
petrated just as freely within the houses 
of religious communities as in the houses 
of the humblest laymen. On principle he 
was totally opposed to laws which con- 
tained exceptions of this character; and, 
therefore, he hoped that his hon. Friend 
would not persist in his Amendment. 
If any excesses were committed in the 
exercise of the right of search in con- 
nection with the churches and religious 
communities of Ireland the Irish people, 
who were awaiting their own good time 
to pay off one score against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Liberal Administration, would 
doubtless find an opportunity of paying 
off this score also, 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped the 
Irish people would have no score to pay 
off in respect to the search of places of 
worship and the houses of the religious 
communities; and he thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) would act wisely if he refrained 
from pressing the Amendment. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had pointed out that 
these places of worship might be abused, 
not by those who were properly in 
charge of them, but by lawless individuals 
who might obtain access to them on the 
pretext of prayer and devotion, but who 
might make use of them for improper 
objects. 

Mr. SEXTON thanked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department for 
the tone of his remarks, and accepted 
the general assurance given by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
places mentioned in the Amendment 
would not be unnecessarily subjected to 
the right of search. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON moved in page 1, line 
16, to leave out ‘‘and,” and _ insert 
‘each such house, building, or place 
being.” The clause said that— 
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‘The Lord Lieutenant may by warrant direct 
any person named in such warrant to search in 
houses, buildings, and places situate in a pro- 
claimed district, and specified in the warrant, 
for any arms or ammunition suspected to be 
therein in contravention of this Act.’’ 


He proposed after ‘‘a proclaimed dis- 
trict’ the words ‘‘ and each such house, 
building, or place being specified in the 
warrant.” If these words were not 
inserted in the clause it would be com- 
petent for the Lord Lieutenant to issue 
a warrant enabling persons to search a 
whole town, or a whole barony, or a 
whole county. The Act consequently 
might be used as an instrument of 
extreme annoyance and terror to the 
inhabitants of a district, and would not 
afford any additional security for the 
preservation of peace. The class of 
persons intrusted with the execution of 
the warrant might be common policemen. 
or men of no education or social position, 
He did not think it would be right 
to confide to such persons the right 
of searching the whole of atown. Such 
a proceeding would excite a great deal 
of animosity among every class of people, 
and would probably lead to hostile con- 
flicts between the people and the police. 
He thought the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would see that it would be 
most unwise to place in the hands of 
the police powers which might be used 
for the purpose of creating terror or 
annoyance. If the Lord Lieutenant or 
anybody in Dublin Castle had reason to 
suspect that arms were concealed in any 
particular house or building it would 
be easy to issue a warrant in reference 
to that house or building ; and he hoped 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not deem it necessary or proper, 
in order to search any particular build- 
ing or place, to issue a warrant which 
would involve the search of every house 
throughout the whole of a town. 


Amendment proposed in page 1, line 
16, to leave out ‘‘and,’” and insert 
‘‘each such house, building, or place 
being.” —(J/r. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘and’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Strr WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
reason for objecting to this Amendment 
is that the clause as it stands really does 
carry out what the hon. Member desires, 
because it says that the Lord Lieutenant 
may direct the search of such houses, 


Mr, Sexton 
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buildings, and places situate in a pro- 
claimed district as may be “ specified in 
the warrant.” I understand from that 
that it would be necessary to specify 
the houses that are to be searched, 
although there is no limitation as to the 
number of houses to be specified. For 
instance, the warrant might specify 
certain houses—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
in a particular street. The same thing 
might be done under the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman. He says that each 
house, building, or place, should be 
specified, and there would be no limita- 
tion unless the clause were to declare 
that only one house or building should 
be specified as liable to be searched. 
Therefore, I think the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman is already provided 
for in the Bill. We could not say that 
each building or place should be specified. 
For instance, in the case of a farm-house 
it would not be necessary to say ‘‘ the 
cow-house, the pigstye, and the stable ; ”’ 
but it would be sufficient to say ‘‘ such 
farm-house and places belonging to the 
farm-house.”” That would carry with it 
all the buildings appertaining to the 
farm-house. Therefore, there is no 
necessity for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, which is already provided for 
in the Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it seemed to 
him that the desire of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) in 
this case was that the ordinary law with 
regard to the granting of search warrants 
should be observed in this case. He 
(Mr. Parnell) spoke, of course, subject 
to the correction of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but, as far as he 
knew, the practice in the ordinary law 
in cases where it was desirable to 
institute a search of any premises in 
order to obtain evidence in regard to the 
commission of crime was that the pre- 
mises it was considered desirable to 
search should be named in the search 
warrant. Why should that not be done 
under the provisions of this Bill? [Sir 
Witu1am Harcourt: It is done.}] He 
thought not; but, of course, he said this 
subject to the better knowledge of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. It 
appeared to him that the warrant in this 
case should specify all the houses in a 
particular town it was proposed to 
search. It would be quite sufficient if 
the warrant gave a power to search all 
the houses or buildings in a particular 
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town or district, to enable the officers 
named in the warrant legally to search 
all such houses and buildings, under the 
Bill. Of course, if they were told on the 
authority of the Irish Law Officers of 
the Crown that this was not so, they 
would be perfectly satisfied; but they 
did think that when they had consti- 
tuted what was not previously an offence 
to be an offence that they ought to rely 
on the ordinary provisions of the law 
with regard to search warrants, for the 
purpose of obtaining evidence in regard 
to the commission of an offence. Surely 
if it was sufficient where a burglary ora 
felony had been committed to issue a 
search warrant, authorizing a particular 
house or particular premises to be 
searched—surely, in the present instance, 
it would be sufficient to take the same 
course. The police would have abun- 
dant evidence as to the houses in which 
arms were likely to be concealed ; and in 
every case where they thought it neces- 
sary to obtain a search warrant, they 
would have no difficulty in obtaining one 
specifying the houses they considered it 
necessary to search, in order to detect 
the offence which they suspected to have 
been committed. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the provision made in the Bill specified 
exactly what a search warrant should 
contain. The premises to be searched 
would be specified as they should be 
specified in every search warrant. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the names of 
the owners be given ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : 
The search warrant requires that in every 
case the premises must be specified ; but 
the owner’s name may not be known. 

Mr. PARNELL: And the district ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): 
The district must be proclaimed before 
any action can take place under this Bill. 
When a district has been proclaimed a 
search warrant may be issued, and such 
search warrant must specify the pre- 
mises that are to be subjected to search, 
and the persons must be named in it by 
whom the search is to be conducted. 

Mr. PARNELL: The premises will 
be identified in the warrant ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Yes. 
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Mr. DAWSON moved, in page 1, 
line 18, after the words “ with such con- 
stables,” to insert ‘“‘ with a magistrate 
and such other persons as he shall call 
to his assistance.” The object of this 
Amendment was to secure that the per- 
son directed to make the search should 
always be accompanied by a magistrate. 
He presumed that a search would only 
be made in cases of aggravated suspi- 
cion ; but as it might be conducted be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, it might be 
carried out at unseasonable times and 
hours. It was, therefore, desirable that 
a magistrate should be present. There 
were 40 or 50 magistrates in every 
Irish county, and as it was not at all 
preposterous to presume that steps in- 
volving so great an infraction of public 
liberty would be taken on light or trivial 
grounds, it should not be left open to 
any person or policeman to knock up 
people at unseasonable hours, and insist 
upon searching their houses, unless a 
magistrate was present to see that the 
search was properly conducted. In some 
eases information might have been 
lodged and the search directed from 
motives of mean personal revenge ; and, 
therefore, where in any case of suspicion 
a search was ordered, it should be con- 
ducted, not by a common constable, but 
on the responsibility and in the presence 
of a magistrate. These gentlemen were 
very numerous, and very readily at hand 
in Ireland. They might be suspected of 
acting from partizan motives, and of 
being influenced by personal bias in 
some matters; but as regarded anything 
that might be construed into an outrage 
upon decency, he was perfectly sure that 
the magistrates of Ireland would make 
such an occurrence quite impossible. If, 
therefore, it was found necessary to in- 
flict this Act upon the Irish people, they 
ought to give them the protection which 
the presence of a gentleman in the posi- 
tion of a magistrate would afford, against 
any outrage upon decency and propriety. 
He was satisfied that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary would see 
nothing preposterous in the Amendment, 
and that it would not interfere with the 
object which the Governmenthad in view. 





Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘‘with,” in page 1, line 18, to insert ‘a 
magistrate and.’’—( fr. Dawson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
really thought that we had decided this 
point upon the previous Amendment in 
another paragraph which proposed that 
the warrant should only be directed toa 
magistrate or to a member of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary Force. I thought;the 
Committee had disposed of the present 
Amendment in the discussion which 
took place then. If you allow the Lord 
Lieutenant to give this warrant to ‘‘ an 
person,” surely he will decide that the 

. person to whom the warrant is given is 
a fitting person to execute it. The hon. 
Member suggests that motives of private 
spite or malice may induce a constable 
to go and search a house improperly. 
But we have taken precautions against 
that, because he cannot go unless the 
Lord Lieutenant gives him a warrant. 
Unless the Lord Lieutenant thinks there 
is sufficient grounds for the issue of a 
search warrant, he would not be influ- 
enced by the private malice of any mem- 
ber of the Constabulary Force. It seems 
to me that the proper person to execute 
the warrant is the person to whom the 
Lord Lieutenant gives it ; and the whole 
question has, in reality, been disposed 
of in a previous part of the clause. 

Mr. HEALY thought there was a good 
deal in what the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated; but the conten- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Dawson) was, that the 
person to whom the warrant was directed 
might bring with him a score of other 
persons to assist him in executing the 
warrant. He might be induced to 
bring half of the village to see the 
fun. He (Mr. Healy) did not suppose 
that such a thing was likely, and he was 
not arguing in favour of the Amend- 
ment, but in favour of the position taken 
up by his hon. Friend in that sense. If 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would tell the Committee that the 
warrant would only be executed by the 
person named in it and a force sufficient 
to meet any resistance to the execution of 
the warrant, he would be quite satisfied. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
really would be so. The person to 
execute the warrant would be the person 
to whom it was directed; and as to the 
persons by whom he might be accom- 
panied, I may, perhaps, be allowed to add 
one word in order to dispose of the 
point mentioned by the hon. Member. 
It is the general law that a constable 
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engaged in the execution of a warrant 
should have the right of calling upon 
all the Queen’s subjects to assist him if 
he is resisted. There is nothing more 
in this particular warrant than the ordi- 
nary law sanctions. The ordinary law 
calls on everybody to assist Her Majesty’s 
officers, and there is nothing more in 
these words than the carrying out of the 
regular law. What I understand the 
hon. Member is now proposing is, that 
the person named in the warrant should 
not be the only person to execute the 
warrant, but that in every case he 
should be accompanied by a magistrate. 
I think that without such a provision 
ample care is taken that the warrant 
shall be properly executed. 

Mr. DAWSON had no objection to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON ‘said, the Bill had 
caused a great deal of animosity between 
classes in Ireland; and he feared that 
the local police, in conformity with the 
clause under discussion, might allow the 
bailiff or other retainer of the landlord 
to accompany them into the houses of 
tenants in their search for arms. If 
that were permitted, be believed the 
power would be used for purposes other 
than those contemplated by the Act. 
Again, a magistrate might accompany 
the police in order to pry into the 
domestic affairs of the tenant, for the 
purpose, perhaps, of ascertaining how 
far his furniture would satisfy a distraint 
for rent, or the power might be used by 
a landlord to get together evidence as to 
how far this Act might be made useful 


for getting in arrears. For these reasons, 


it was, in his opinion, not advisable to 
allow bailiffs to accompany the police 
into the houses of tenants in their 
search for arms, for it was well known 
how a vulgar man might move the feel- 
ings of the people on an occasion of 
that kind, He trusted the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would give some 
general assurance that instructions would 
be given to those who executed warrants 
under the Act that they should be 
accompanied only by those persons 
strictly necessary for the purpose. Havy- 
ing explained the object of his proposal, 
he would now formally move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name—namely, in 
page 1, lines 18 and 19, to leave out 
‘and other persons,” 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have no objection to give the assurance 
asked for by the hon. Member for Sligo. 
These words are not intended to be 
applied except in cases where the assist- 
ance of persons is necessary to execute 
the law. 

Mr. HEALY expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the excellent spirit shown by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
accepting this and other Amendments. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON trusted’ the Home Se- 
cretary would also extend his favourable 
consideration to the Amendment he 
was about to propose. The clause ran 
thus— 

‘The person named in such warrant, with 
such constables and other persons as he calis to 
his assistance, may, within twenty-one days 
next after the date of the warrant, .... exe- 
cute the warrant.”’ 


Now, a warrant issued from Dublin 
Castle would reach any part of Ireland 
in a day or a day and a-half. Why, 
then, should the person charged with 
the execution of a warrant keep it in his 
pocket for 21 days? The effect of this 
would be most prejudicial, for the fact 
that the warrant had been received 
would soon become known to the towns- 
people. The warrant might relate toa 
considerable number of houses, and in- 
fluence a large number of persons in the 
locality, and therefore he thought the 
Government should allow as much time 
as would be reasonable for its execu- 
tion, and no more. He could not under- 
stand why the sub-inspector should hold 
this instrument of terror over persons 
for three weeks, and keep a whole town, 
perhaps, in a state of excitement and 
suspense while he made up his mind as 
to when he should execute his warrant. 
In the hope that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would make a little 
further concession, he begged to move 
the Amendment standing in his name— 
namely, in page 1, line 19, to leave out 
“ twenty-one,’’ and insert ‘‘ seven.” 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ihave 
received so much encouragement from 
the hon. Members for Wexford and 
Sligo, that I am tempted to split the 
difference between us, and agree to 10 
days instead of 21, as the time within 
which the warrant is to be executed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
VOL. CCLIX. [rxrrp sERIzEs. } 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, to leave out the words ‘‘twenty-one,”’ 
and insert the word “ ten.”—(Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON drew attention to the 
consequences of a person proceeding to 
execute a warrant immediately after the 
proclamation of a district. The pro- 
clamation might be posted on a certain 
day in any district in Ireland, and the 
person authorized to execute a warrant 
might do so on the following day. It 
would follow from this that the person 
affected would receive no warning what- 
ever, and could not possibly know, 
especially at night, by what right it 
was sought to execute the warrant. In 
sustaining the Amendment he was about 
to propose, he would refer to the Peace 
Preservation Act of 1875, which pro- 
vided that persons in search of arms 
should state their business, and then 
wait a reasonable time before entering 
a house. Had he seen the clause in 
this Act before he placed his Amend- 
ment on the Paper, he would have 
adopted the language therein employed ; 
but, practically, the wording he had 
used would secure the same result, and 
he had simply to ask the Home Secre- 
tary to allow the person executing a 
warrant under the Act—first, to state 
his authority; secondly, the nature of 
his business; and, thirdly, after enter- 
ing a house, whether by force or other- 
wise, to exhibit his warrant before 
making his search. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 23, after the word “ warrant,”’ 
to add “ Provided that, previous to forcing an 
entry, the person engaged upon the execution 
of the warrant shall, if required to do so by any 
person in occupation or care of the house, build- 
ing, or place which he seeks to enter, proclaim 
his authority and the nature of his business, and 
shall, if so desired to do, exhibit his warrant 
before proceeding to make the search.”—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
wording of the Act of 1875, to which 
the hon. Member has just referred, 
has been supplied in this clause by 
the words “‘if need be, by force.” Her 
Majesty’s Government have endeavoured 
to make the present Act as short as 
possible. The objection I have to the 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for ing the door to be forced without giving 
Sligo is that it would give to persons | the inmates any reason to suppose that 
likely to resist, possibly by armed force, | the police had any authority to enter. 
time to prepare for such resistance—in | Again, the warrant might be in the 
point of fact, time to load their rifles or | hands of policemen in uniform or in 
revolvers and fire a volley. That, I | plain clothes, or it might also be in the 


think, would not be desirable. I be- 
lieve the hon. Member will find, on con- 
sideration, that everything he can desire, 
so far as this matter is concerned, is con- 
tained in the words “ if need be.” 

Mr. DAWSON suggested that some 
person should be present at the execu- 
tion of a warrant who was a competent 
judge of the need to enter by force. If 
the right hon. Gentleman did not agree 
to that, he thought the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
should be accepted. Certainly, if the 
interpretation of the words “if need 
be” were left to the judgment and re- 
sponsibility of indiscreet people, serious 
consequences would very frequently fol- 
low, and, therefore, there was great 
reason in asking that the person execut- 
ing the warrant should state his autho- 
rity and exhibit his warrant after enter- 
ing the house. 

Mr. MOLLOY pointed out that if the 
clause remained as it was, any person 
could enter a house without exhibiting 
a warrant at all, and proceed to search 
it, merely stating that he came under 
the authority of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. BIGGAR said the right hon. 
Gentleman had advanced a case as an 
argument against the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Sligo which had never 
occurred; and which, in all probability, 
never would occur—namely, that of per- 
sons in a house attempting by force of 
arms to set the authority of the law and 
the police at defiance. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in rejecting the Amend- 
ment, had refused the very reasonable 
request that parties asked to admit the 
police should be told what their object 
was. As the Bill stood, the police must 
have a warrant, and the only difficulty 
appeared to be as to whether they should 
exhibit it to the people of the house. Of 


course, the parties concerned would be | 
justified in keeping their doors closed | 
unless they were told that the police had | 


authority to force their way in. But if 
they were told that the police had a 
warrant, they would be bound to open 
the door, or else it would be broken 


open ; and, therefore, it appeared to him | 


that the right hon. Gentleman was en- 
couraging illegal proceedings in allow- 
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hands of persons who were not police at 
all. How, then, were the parties in the 
house to know what to do without the 
exhibition of the warrant? Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was clear to him that the 
Government had taken up a thoroughly 
unreasonableand untenable position with 
regard to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Sligo, which he thought 
they ought to agree to. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON thought that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
was reasonable. The Bill provided that 
the search should be made in pursu- 
ance of a warrant issued by the Lord 
Lieutenant. What then was the good 
of that warrant if it were to be kept 
in the pocket of the person making the 
search? In the so-called Coercion Bill 
which had lately passed that House, it 
was stated that the grounds on which 
any person might be arrested should be 
stated in the warrant of arrest, and a 
copy of it given to the person arrested. 
The present Bill proposed that there 
should be a search under a warrant. 
But he maintained that the warrant in 
this case would be a dead letter, unless 
it were shown to the person whose pre- 
mises were to be searched. If houses 
were to be entered, the person entering 
might make a false representation; he 
might go there for a criminal purpose, 
ascertaining the condition of the house, 
while the inmates would have no means 
of preventing him, for they would not 
know whether he had authority to 
search. Therefore, it appeared to him 
that in granting such extraordinary 
powers, Parliament ought to accompany 
them, as far as possible, with such safe- 
guards as would protect innocent and 
respectable persons against abuse. He 








thought it was but an act of justice and 
reason, that when a man entered the 
/house of another in pursuance of an 
Act of this character, he should be able 
to show the authority under which he 
entered, and that the people of the house 
‘should have the right to demand his 
warrant. Under those circumstances, 
he hoped his right hon. Friend would 
re-consider the position, and not makea 
stand against what appeared to him to 
| be a reasonable and nevessary proposal. 
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Mr. R. T. REID said, he understood 
the objection of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to the Amendment 
to be that if the officer proclaimed his 
authority and exhibited his warrant, 
time would be given in case resistance 
should be intended to load rifles and 
revolvers and fire a volley. But if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
look at the words of the Amendment, he 
would find that nothing more was pro- 
posed before entering the premises than 
that the officer should proclaim his au- 
thority and state his business. Whether 
the warrant was exhibited or not, the 
whole proceeding would not occupy more 
than about three seconds of time. 

Mr. GIBSON thought it would be 
well if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary would say that before 
Report he would consider whether there 
was any objection to introduce the 
words of the Act of 1875 into the present 
Bill, because, as the clause stood, a house 
might be broken into without warning 
orsummons. For that reason, he thought 
that notice should be given before a 
house was broken into in pursuance of 
the Act, and that the case would be 
met by adopting the words of the Act of 
1875. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
shall be happy to adopt the words of the 
Act of 1875. 

Mr. LEAMY pointed out that the Act 
in question did not provide for the ex- 
hibition of the warrant. He would ask 
the Home Secretary what harm there 
could be in accepting the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo, 
which simply bound the police officer to 
state who he was, and with what object 
he came, and required him to produce 
his warrant before proceeding to search 
the house? He said that before a 
policeman proceeded to upset any house, 
the least he should do would be to ex- 
hibit his warrant, which was of no use 
whatever unless it wasshown. He was 
surprised the right hon. Gentleman 
hesitated for a single moment in assent- 
ing to the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that his right hon. Friend would do any- 
thing for a quiet life in this matter. 
The warrant would be executed in just 
the same way as any search-warrant, and 
the law in England and Ireland was 
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that the owner of a house had a right to 
keep a constable out until he produced 
his warrant to enter. That was the case 
when the door was open ; much more was 
it the case when the door was closed. 
The officer, therefore, would be bound to 
produce his warrant and notify his busi- 
ness before the door was opened. His 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
was willing to introduce into the clause 
the terms of the Act of 1875; and in 
order to satisfy the hon. Member for 
Waterford, he would add to them that 
the constable should, if required, pro- 
duce his warrant. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY moved an Amendment 
to the effect that all arms and ammu- 
nition voluntarily delivered up to the 
authorities should, after the lapse of six 
months, be valued by some competent 
person, and the value thereof paid by 
the Grand Jury of the county to the 
owners of the same. The wording had 
been taken from the South African Act, 
without alteration, except that in order 
to place the cost upon the local rates, he 
had used the words “shall be paid by 
the Grand Jury,” although he felt sure 
that if the Government accepted the 
Amendment, this would be made an Im- 
perial charge. It was well known that 
a police-station was not the best place in 
which to store arms, which, if a little wet 
got into them, would be very seriously 
damaged. It was reasonable to suppose 
that in the course of five years some de- 
terioration would take place in the arms, 
and he thought the Government should 
deal with the Irish people as they had 
dealt with the Blacks in Africa, and give 
compensation for the arms. An appraise- 
ment of the arms should be made at the 
time of the delivery. With regard to 
ammunition, that was not so necessary ; 
but some person who was not open to 
suspicion ought to be appointed to value 
the guns. Owing to the Coercion Act, 
Ireland would, no doubt, become a land 
flowing with milk and honey, and then 
there would be no necessity for renewing 
this Act. The people would then be en- 
titled to receive their arms back, and it 
would not be fair that, having been de- 
prived of their guns for five years, they 
should have them back in bad condition. 
The Bill proposed confiscation for a 
limited period. What would the pub- 
licans say if it was proposed to shut up 
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their houses for some days a-week? 
They would ask for compensation. And 
he maintained that people would be 
much more likely to give up their arms 
if they got reasonable value for them. 
He, therefore, urged the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to give the Amendment his atten- 
tion. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I de- 
sire, as soon as possible and as short as 
possible, to state what the Government 
are prepared to do in this matter. As 
the Bill stands, arms improperly held 
are declared to be forfeited. As the hon. 
Member said, it is quite true that that 
would not be a great encouragement to 
people to voluntarily surrender their 
arms, and I think there ought to be a 
special provision made for cases where 
voluntary surrender is made. Ofcourse, 
the provision will still remain for arms 
carried or found, and not voluntarily 
surrendered, and they will be forfeited ; 
but in reference to arms voluntarily 
surrendered, what I propose to do and 
to secure by provision in the Bill is that 
which has practically been done under 
all preceding Arms Acts down to the 
beginning of last year. That is, that 
all arms voluntarily surrendered are 
deposited with the Government, and the 
Government are supposed to be in 
charge of them and to return them to 
the people to whom they belong. I am 
informed by those who are conversant 
with the manner in which this has been 
practically worked, that there has been 
a great deal of confusion about these 
arms, and that when a man came to 
recover his arms he could not get them. 
Under those circumstances money was 
paid for the arms, and I think that was 
fair and proper. I do not propose to go 
into anything like the details of the 
- Amendment as to the deposit of the 
arms, and as to how they are to be taken 
care of, and what is to be done with 
them. That, I desire, like all other 
details, to leave to the Lord Lieutenant 
—to state where the arms are to be de- 
posited, where they are to be registered, 
and what is to be done in the way of 
taking charge of them. What I should 
propose at the end of this clause is to 
put in a Proviso— 


“That when any arms or ammunition are 
voluntarily surrendered in accordance with the 
provisions of the proclamation, such arms or 
ammunition, or the value thereof at the time of 
the surrender, shall be returned to the owner 
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when the proclamation relating thereto shall 
cease to be in force.’’ 

That will give to the authorities the 
right to have their arms returned, or to 
have the value of such arms at the time 
of surrender. The other proposal of 
buying the arms outright, the Govern- 
ment think cannot be acceded to; but 
this Proviso will give parties who volun- 
tarily surrender their arms a right to 
have them properly taken care of and 
restored, or to have the value of them. 
I hope that that may be considered a 
satisfactory manner of meeting the re- 
quirements of the case, and that will 
dispose, I think, of a good many of the 
Amendments on the subject on the 
Paper. 

Mr. SEXTON regarded the proposal 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, so far as it went, as fair and reason- 
able. There had been a great deal of 
confusion, and the general impression 
in Ireland was that they might as well 
throw their arms into the sea as give 
them up to the Government. He had no 
doubt the Act would bevery energetically 
administered for two or three weeks, or 
for a month, after it became law; and he 
wished to point out that there were a 
good many people who would be subject 
to the operation of the Act who were 
illiterate, and would not be able to 
read the proclamation. Policemen would 
visit many houses, the occupants of 
which had had no opportunity of seeing 
the proclamation, and in that way 
there would be many cases in which 
owners of arms who had no intention of 
wilfully contravening the Act would be 
arrested. He, therefore, submitted that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
might, from the point of view of good 
feeling, usefully supplement his already 
large concession by providing that in 
certain cases, where it might appear to 
the magistrate or local authorities that 
the occupant of a house was not holding 
arms in wilful contravention of the Act, 
he might receive compensation. Sucha 
man might be ignorant of the Act, and 
would have just as much claim to com- 
pensation as people who understood the 
proclamation. 

Mr. MACFARLANE did not quite 
understand the period when the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed to 
pay the value of arms. He had an 
Amendment on the Paper which pro- 
posed that payment should be made at 
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the time the arms were received ; but if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
proposed to postpone payment until the 
end of the period during which the man 
might be deprived of his arms, that 
would be hard treatment. If a person 
had paid £5 or £10 for a gun before the 
introduction of the Bill, it would be 
hard that he should be deprived of that 
money until the expiry of the Act. He, 
therefore, urged that the payment should 
be made at once, on the delivery of arms, 
leaving the Government then to deal with 
the arms as theychose. That would make 
the Act very much less obnoxious than 
it promised to be. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the speech of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had suggested to him an important 
point. There was a large number of 
people in Ireland who were Irish-speak- 
ing people; there were 800,000 who 
spoke only Irish. They were mostly 
located in Connaught, and that part of 
the country, and it would be a humane 
provision that those people should be 
informed through the only avenue that 
would approach their intelligence— 
through an Irish proclamation—that the 
Act was in force ; otherwise, it would be 
found that many people did not under- 
stand the proclamation. He urged the 
Home Secretary, who had shown a dis- 
position which the Irish Members were 
so happy to appreciate, to see that care 
was taken in Galway, in Connaught, and 
in Kerry, that the proclamation was 
communicated in Irish. He thought he 
had only to throw out the suggestion to 
the Home Secretary to ensure its being 
adopted. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Clearly 
the greatest possible encouragement 
ought to be given to people to bring in 
arms voluntarily ; and, therefore, the Go- 
vernment would desire that the Lord 
Lieutenant should take every means of 
informing the people. With reference 
to the point raised by the hon. Member 
who moved the Amendment (Mr. Healy), 
that the Proviso should apply not only 
to persons voluntarily surrendering their 
arms, but to persons who can show that 
they have not withheld them, I think 
there is force in that, and if hon. Mem- 
bers desire that, I will keep back the 
Proviso I have suggested, instead of 
moving it now, in order to consider 
whether that might also be included in 
the Bill; or I will move the Proviso as 
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it stands at present, if the other Amend- 
ments are withdrawn. I beg now to 
move this Proviso as I read it to the 
Committee. I am asked whether the 
term is to be five years. That is not so. 
The proclamation of a district might be 
only for six months, or for a year; then 
would arrive the time for the return of 
the arms, or the payment of their value. 
Whenever a district should be considered 
to be in such a condition as no longer to 
require the exigencies of the law, then 
the time would arrive for the return of 
the arms to the people of that district. 
If the arms were not forthcoming, the 
people would get compensation. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the case put by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed at first sight very favourable ; 
but in the event of a proclamation not 
terminating in a year, the settlement of 
claims would be postponed, and the 
owners of the arms would get neither 
their arms nor the value of them. He 
thought the fairest plan would be to 
pay the value of the arms to their owner 
when he gave them up, and let the arms 
then be the property of the Government. 
Then there was another point. As he 
understood the right hon and learned 
Gentleman, if the particular arms re- 
quired could be found, even if they were 
damaged by having been kept by the 
Government, the owners would have no 
remedy, but would be bound to take 
them without the option of money. He 
would suggest that payment should be 
made at the time when the arms were 
given up; or, that at the end of the 
term, the owners of the arms should have 
the option of being paid in cash, or of 
taking the arms back again. That would 
be only fair, and he urged the Govern- 
ment to accept one or the other of those 
suggestions. 

Mr. GIBSON was very glad that the 
Home Secretary had seen his way to 
making the concession he had announced, 
and to deal in some way with the ques- 
tion of payment. It should be remem- 
bered, he observed, that since the expiry 
of the Peace Preservation Act in June 
last, there had been nothing to tell the 
people— who had in the meantime pur- 
chased arms—that they were doing any- — 
thing illegal, or that their possession of 
arms would be afterwards interfered 
with. The Act having expired they 
were free to buy arms, and to avoid the 
danger of their position being abused, 
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he had, by a question some days since, 
suggested the insertion of a clause in 
the Bill providing that all arms surren- 
dered would be paid for. Care must be 
taken that the provision of the Home 
Secretary was one which would really be 
a working provision. It seemed to him 
that the concession was reasonable and 
very valuable, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman had met the Amendments 
in a very fair spirit; but he would 
suggest that before the Report he 
might deal further with the matter. It 
was true the proclamation might only 
last for a year, or for a few months; but 
it might last for five years, and if the 
Act was renewed the proclamation might 
last for 10 years. Therefore, he thought 
a reasonable alteration would be, that 
if|the proclamation lasted for more than 
12 months after the passing of the Bill, 
persons depositing arms should have the 
option of receiving their arms back, or 
the payment of reasonable value for 
them. 

Str JOHN HAY said, that to a cer- 
tain extent he agreed with the Home 
Secretary, and, therefore, would not 
propose the Amendment standing in 
his name in the same sense and for 
the same object. But he was not quite 
certain that the Amendment suggested 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would fully carry out what he 
thought desirable. There were three 
classes of persons who would be likely 
to have arms. Those—the smallest num- 
ber—having arms for illegal purposes ; 
a certain number having arms for pro- 
tection against those having arms for 
illegal purposes; and others who legiti- 
mately had arms for sporting and other 
purposes. His Amendment proposed 
. that persons improperly holding arms 
should have certain compensation if they 
gave up their arms immediately. If 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Amendment would carry out that object 
he should be entirely satisfied, and would 
not press his Amendment. 

Mr. LALOR said, it was well known 
to any man who had any dealings with 
fire-arms that if they were kept in a 
damp place, in 12 months they became 
perfectly useless, and would not be worth 
anything. It was not unlikely that 
many guns worth £5 or £10 would be 
seized, and if a man was deprived of such 
a gun for five years, or even one year, 
what would be the value of it at the end 
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of that time? The value might not be 
more than £1, or, perhaps, 10s. ; and it 
would be a downright injustice to treat 
any man in that way. He pressed the 
Home Secretary for an assurance that a 
person giving up his arms should have 
a receipt at the time stating the value of 
the gun or guns, and that when the pro- 
clamation terminated he should have the 
choice of taking either the guns or the 
value of them when surrendered. 

Mr. HEALY, in asking leave to with- 
draw the Amendment, said, he thought it 
might be better to propose such an 
Amendment on Report. With regard 
to the point of voluntary surrender in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment, he 
observed that that might mean a sur- 
render while the Bill was going through 
the House, and that a surrender the day 
after the passing of the Act would not 
be regarded as a voluntary surrender. 
He would suggest that the period for 
voluntary surrender should be one month 
from the date of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
proclamation. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think, that on the whole, the suggestion 
of the hon. Member is the best, and that 
this Proviso, instead of being now put 
on the Paper, should be moved in an- 
other form on Report. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I understand that 
the hon. Member does not propose the 
Amendment ? 

Mx. O'DONNELL: We are also to 
understand that it is not the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland who will continue 
the conduct of this Bill on Report ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Clause 1, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.” 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 172; 
Noes 28: Majority 144.—(Div. List, 
No. 115.) 

Clause 2 (Power as to proclamation in 
respect to arms and ammunition). 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: I beg to 
move, Mr. Chairman, that you report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I sup- 
pose the Committee will be somewhat 
tired. Iam sure I am; and, therefore, 
I do not oppose the Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 
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BILLS OF SALE ACT (1878) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[Bux 16.] 


(Mr. Monk, Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Fry, 
Mr. Barran.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MONK, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, he 
wished to explain that in 1878 an Act 
was passed to regulate bills of sale 

Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. I 
object to the second reading. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Notice 
of objection to the second reading on 
the Paper; therefore, the objection can- 
not be taken. 

Mr. MONK said, the Act of 1878 
came into operation on the Ist of 
January, 1879, and the result of the 
passing of that measure had been that 
the number of bills of sale given had 
enormously increased; he found, in- 
deed, that the number had increased 
until there were something like 1,000 
issued per week, many of them being for 
an extremely small sum—for sums of 
£20, £10, and even £5—and those bills 
of sale for the most part got into the 
hands of a low class of money-lenders, 
whereby the public had been very much 
injured. It was principally the poorer 
classes who gave these bills of sale. 
Well, then, the object of the Bill was to 
amend that Act of 1878, and to require 
that every bill of sale should have a 
schedule attached to it containing an in- 
ventory of all the goods which passed 
under it. If the measure was favour- 
ably received and read a second time, 
when it got into Committee it was his 
intention to move an Amendment which 
had been placed on the Paper by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon), requiring that 
the absence of such schedule should 
make the bill of sale absolutely void. 
There were other provisions in the mea- 
sure, which was a very short one. The 
measure was simply an amending Bill, 
and he was happy to find that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) was 
favourably disposed towards it, and in- 
tended to support the second reading. 
After the Bill had been read a second 
time, he should be anxious to have it 
committed pro formd, in order to admit 
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of the insertion of certain Amendments, 
which, he believed, would make it more 
useful and more acceptable to the 
Government; and he would meet any 
objections which might be .raised by 
other parties. Especially he was ready 
to accept the Amendment proposed by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dewsbury. He saw that 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carmarthen (Mr. B. T. Wil- 
liams) had placed a Notice on the Paper 
of his intention to move, after the 
second reading, that the Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee. As far 
as he (Mr. Monk) was personally con- 
cerned, he should be glad to see this 
Bill, and the measure promoted by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dewsbury, referred to a Select 
Committee; but that was a matter which 
he would rather leave to the decision of 
the Government. He hoped to be al- 
lowed to proceed with the Bill, giving a 
a sufficient time for the consideration of 
the Amendments which he proposed to 
have inserted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. WARTON quite appreciated the 
motive of hon. Members who had put 
their names on the back of this Bill, 
and had brought it in. No doubt, the 
motive was a good one ; but the good- 
ness of the motive would not make up 
for the badness of the Bill. No doubt, 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) had heard of cases where certain 
evils occurred under bills of sale. No 
doubt, certain transactions had taken 
place which were anything but honest 
or proper, and he had no doubt that 
this Bill would prevent all such trans- ~ 
actions; but, while it would do that, it 
would practically have the effect of de- 
stroying bills of sale altogether. He 
was perfectly certain that if hon. Mem- 
bers looked at the 8th clause, they 
would agree with him that no man 
in his senses would ever lend money 
on a bill of sale after the passing of 
that provision. The 8th clause was 
the essence of the Bill; and though 
there might be a great deal of talk 
about amending in Committee, he would 
point out that no amount of alteration 
in the Committee stage could make a 
measure acceptable when it was radi- 
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cally wrong. If any hon. Member—he 
did not say any hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, because this was a matter which any 
layman was quite as well able to under- 
stand as a lawyer—would only look at 
the 8th section of the Bill, he would see 
that the provision it contained was such 
as to effectually put a stop to bills 
of sale. Of course, the borrowers who 
wished to raise money on bills of sale 
were persons in needy circumstances— 
no man who was not in needy circum- 
stances would think of raising money in 
such a way—but if the lender was liable 
to this danger, that if, within three 
months after advancement upon a bill 
of sale the borrower became bankrupt, 
he would not be able to recover, no 
man would be found foolish enough to 
lend on such doubtful security. Why 
did not the hon. Member for Gloucester 
at once say that he intended to abolish 
bills of sale altogether? Such a state- 
ment from him would have been in- 
telligible and reasonable. As far as he 
(Mr. Warton) was concerned, he should 
call this measure, not an Act to amend 
bills of sale, but an Act to abolish 
bills of sale altogether. According to 
the Bill, a man who lent money on a 
bill of sale, instead of getting the full 
return, might only obtain a half-penny 
in the pound after the attorneys and 
others had melted away the bulk of the 
borrower’s assets. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken, was a man of such supreme 
power that one was almost afraid to 
approach him. He had told them three 
times over that no man in his senses 
would lend money on a bill of sale if 
this measure passed, and that its effect 
would be to abolish bills of sale al- 
together. Well, under the present con- 
ditions on which bills of sale were 
given, it seemed to him that it would 
be a great improvement and a great 
benefit to many persons if bills of sale 
were abolished. The persons who for the 
most part advanced on bills of sale were 
money-lenders, men who preyed upon 
the poverty and helplessness of persons 
in embarrassed circumstances. These 
people took enormous interest, while they 
had as well the best possible security 
—namely, the property of the debtor, 
which, in most cases, was the property of 
his creditors. That property was often 
seized in a very short time after the 
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granting of the bill of sale, the lender 
having made himself secure of his in- 
terest—for that he generally kept in 
hand. In place of the hundreds of 
pounds to be advanced, he gave, per- 
haps, only 60 or 80 per cent, taking 
enormous interest, ranging from 20 to 
40 per cent, and even more. The money- 
lender pounced upon the property of the 
trader, and took everything that he had, 
which properly ought to go to the cre- 
ditors; therefore, it seemed to him that 
bills of sale, under such circumstances, 
had better be abolished altogether. If 
the effect of the Bill was to put a stop 
to the issue of those bills of sale, it 
would be a great boon to the insolvent 
and embarrassed trader, and certainly a 
great benefit to the injured creditor. 
Lhe only person who would deplore the 
abolition of that form of security would 
be the money-lender. He (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) had another Bill upon the Paper 
upon the subject; but it had been blocked 
—he did not know why, because the 
Gentleman in whose name stood the 
Notice of opposition, as far as he could 
see, had no interest whatever in the 
matter. The Bill now under discussion 
was the Bill of the Chamber of Oom- 
merce, which was introduced last Ses- 
sion by the late Mr. Whitwell. His 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon’s) Bill was the same 
Bill as that of Mr. Whitwell’s, and the 
one before the House, with certain addi- 
tions, which he had proposed last Session 
and the year before in the form of 
Amendments, which Mr. Whitwell had 
accepted. He should be quite content if 
the present Bill went into Committee. His 
hon. Friend had agreed to accept most of 
his Amendments; therefore, he should be 
satisfied. The only Amendment, as far 
as he knew, to which the hon. Gentle- 
man objected was with regard to a mat- 
ter which he thought they would be able 
satisfactorily to arrange. Whether the 
Bill went into Committee in the ordinary 
course, or was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, he should be prepared to support 
the second reading. If it were referred 
to a Select Committee, he would ask that 
the Bill he had introduced should be 
also referred to the Select Committee. 
The subject was one of great import- 
ance to the commercial world. For a 
long time these bills of sale had beena 
crying evil to business men, who found 
themselves ‘suddenly deprived of pro- 
perty which ought to be a security to 
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them in the course of honest trade. That 
property, as had already been pointed 
out, was swept away by money-lenders, 
who preyed upon embarrassed people, 
and brought about their ruin. He 
was glad to hear that his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade agreed to the second reading of 
the Bill; and whether it went into Com- 
mittee in the ordinary course or not, he 
should be happy to give it all the support 
in his power. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
Board of Trade accepted the second 
reading of the Bill on the conditions 
stated by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Monk) 
—namely, that it should be committed 
pro formd, in order that certain Amend- 
ments should be introduced; but the 
Government would not hold themselves 
bound to accept any further stage until 
they had considered the effect of those 
Amendments. With reference to the 
Amendment on the Paper, that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, the President of the Board of 
Trade did not think it desirable to agree 
to such reference, as he did not think 
the measure contained materials of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant its being 
considered by a Select Committee. The 
Board of Trade itself had a Bill on this 
subject ‘‘on the stocks,” and it would 
be as well that it should be before the 
House before the question was remitted 
to a Committee. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that after 
the announcement of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, that the Board of 
Trade had a Bill ‘‘ on the stocks,”’ it cer- 
tainly seemed to him unwise to proceed 
further with the present measure. He 
(Mr. Fowler) had one complaint to make 
in regard to this Bill, as he had with 
regard to some other measures delivered. 
There were the names of five eminent 
Members of this House on the back of it ; 
but those five names were the names of 
Gentlemen who all belonged to the 
Party opposite. If this were a non- 
Party Bill, and to be considered aside 
from Party politics, it would only have 
been courteous on the part of the hon. 
Member in charge of it to have got some 
hon. Member on that (the Conservative) 
side to have put his name on the back 
of it. As the Government were dealing 
with the matter, he thought it desirable 

se move the adjournment of the de- 
ate. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. R. N. Fowler.) 


Mr. B. T. WILLIAMS said, that, no 
doubt, great frauds were perpetrated 
throughout the country by means of 
bills of sale, and at the present moment 
the subject was one of greatimportance. 
[ ‘* Question!”?] He did not wish to 
speak on the subject of adjournment, 
but on the subject-matter of the Bill—in 
fact, on the second reading—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that the Debate be now adjourned. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 19, Noes 
93: Majority 74.—(Div. List, No. 116.) 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS wished to 
call the attention of the House to the 
very peculiar position in which it stood 
in reference to this Bill. The Govern- 
ment had announced, through their Re- 
presentative the hon. Member for the 
Isle of Wight (Mr. Ashley), that they 
had a Bill of their own on the subject 
which they were prepared to present to 
the House. [‘‘No!”] Atany rate, it 
was ‘‘on the stocks;” and yet they 
proposed to accept the second reading 
of the present Bill. There was, however, 
a foreshadowing that if the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
was read a second time, it would be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. He (Mr. 
Lewis) believed it would be found that 
Her Majesty’s Government were a Go- 
vernment of Select Committees. Two 
Bills on Friday, on very small matters, 
were referred to Select Committees, and 
he had no doubt that the present Bill 
would meet the same fate. His own 
opinion was that when the Government 
measure was submitted, it would be time 
enough to deal with the matter; and 
until that time arrived he should oppose 
the second reading of the present Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW was unwilling to stop 
the Bill of a private Member, knowing 
the enormous difficulties which private 
Members had experienced this Session 
in bringing anything before the House. 
But after the announcement of the Go- 
vernment that they looked upon the 
present Bill as a crude measure, and 
that they were themselves going to in- 
troduce another Bill on the same sub- 
ject he thought it was playing with 
egislation to ask the House to read the 
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Bill a second time. He would, there- 
fore, appeal to his hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr.Monk), who had had much experience 
in these matters, whether he considered 
that it would further his interests to 
take the second reading. He might tell 
his hon. Friend honestly that the pro- 
gress of the Bill would be stopped on 
any further stage, and that he would not 
be allowed to proceed further than the 
second reading. Indeed, he believed 
that the Government themselves would 
oppose every further stage in every way 
they possibly could. [{Zaughter.] Hon. 
Members might laugh ; but he gathered 
that from what had been said by the 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight, who 
spoke on behalf of the Government, and 
who said that the Government them- 
selves intended to bring in a Bill on the 
same subject, and that they regarded 
the present measure as crude and im- 
perfect. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) thought there was a 
little misunderstanding on the subject. 
Considering the few opportunities which 
private Members had of proceeding with 
a Bill, the Government did not wish to 
throw any obstacle in the way of the 
second reading of the present measure. 
But the object of reading the Bill a 
second time, had already been stated by 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary to 
the Board of Trade—namely, that it was 
intended to introduce Amendments into 
the Bill; and, inorder to do this, it was 
proposed that the Bill should be read a 
second time and then committed pro 
forma, in order that the Amendments 
might be inserted. When these Amend- 
ments were introduced, the Government 
would be prepared to give their best 
consideration to the Bill. He thought 
the Bill was one which the House might 
consent to read asecond time. It would 
be highly objectionable for the House 
to oppose the second reading simply be- 
cause the Bill was introduced by a pri- 
vate Member. If the Bill were not 
satisfactory the objections to it wouldbe 
pointed out, and the measure would be 
stopped. But to stop it now at the pre- 
sent stage, would be to interfere with 
the opportunities private Members had 
of proceeding with Bills, and he, there- 
fore, hoped that the House would agree 
to the second reading. He believed 
that if the names of some hon. Members 
on the opposite side of the House were 
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placed on the back of the Bill when it 
was re-committed, that all objection to 
it would be removed. The omission to 
do this was, however, an offence which 
he trusted might be easily forgiven, if 
his hon. Friend would promise that it 
should not occur again. 

Cartain AYLMER hoped that the se- 
cond reading of the Bill would be deferred. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
House had already negatived a pro- 
posal to adjourn the debate upon the 
second reading. 

Mr. WHITLEY remarked, that a Bill 
of this kind was one that was very much 
wanted and very much needed. He 
thought there ought to be a register or 
schedule of all articles included in a bill 
of sale. That would bea very important 
step. He hoped the House would 
accept the second reading of the Bill ; 
and he was quite satisfied that if they 
did so, clauses might be inserted which 
would make it a very serviceable mea- 
sure. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—20-o.— 
HERRING BRAND (SCOTLAND). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. R. DUFF moved that a Select 
Committee be appointed— 

‘*To inquire into the expediency of continu- 
ing the present system of branding herrings, and 
into the appropriation of the revenue raised 
from the brand fee.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, that he did 
not propose that night to nominate the 
Committee; but if the House would 
consent to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, he would postpone the nomi- 
nation of it until a future day. He 
believed that his hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had given Notice 
of opposition to the names of the Com- 
mittee, and it was for that reason he 
would not proceed with the nomination 
now. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
given Notice early in the evening that 
he would oppose the nomination of this 
Committee, not because he objected to 
the Select Committee itself, or because 
he thought the names put down for 
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the constitution of the Committee were 
those of hon. Members who were not 
qualified to sit upon it; his objection 
had a different origin. He found on 
looking over the names that eight of 
them were Liberals, six Conservatives, 
and that one belonged to the Third 
Party. Some attempt was made last 
Session to alter the old proportions in 
which the different Parties were placed 
on Committees; and it seemed to him, 
on looking over this list, that that 
attempt had been renewed. He believed 
that some communications had passed 
between those who managed these 
matters on the other side of the House 
and the leading Whip of the Conserva- 
tive Party, and that an agreement had 
been come to of which he was ignorant. 
Now, he thought that whatever agree- 
ment was arrived at should be made pub- 
lic, and that there should be no chance 
of a precedent being established for the 
future which would be made to apply to 
Committees in which political considera- 
tions might possibly enter. He felt satis- 
fied that the minority of the House, of 
whichever Party it happened to be com- 
posed, must be careful not to allow any 
alteration of the traditional proportions 
of Committees. He would not oppose 
the appointment of the Committee, be- 
cause the discussion he was anxious to 
raise would more properly come on when 
the names were put to the House. 

Masor NOLAN would like to say a 
word as to to the composition of this 
Committee. It was a question that was of 
some importance to Ireland, and it was 
only right that there should be an Irish 
Member upon it. He was reminded of 
the picture in Punch last week depicting 
a young lady trespassing upon a farmer’s 
land. The farmer asked why she was 
trespassing over his ground, and the 
young lady’s answer was—‘‘I have no 
ground of my own, and I must be on 
somebody’s ground.” It was quite im- 
possible that the old proportions of Com- 
mittees could be observed if the Irish 
Members were to serve upon them as 
representatives of the Third Party. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER wished to ask 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Major Nolan), who always sat on 
the Liberal side of the House and per- 
sistently supported Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, if he considered that he was 
to be placed on a Committee as a 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The House is now 
considering the Question of the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee. This dis- 
cussion is quite irregular now, but might, 
with propriety, be brought on later, 
when the nomination of the Committee 
is under the consideration of the House. 
The Question now is simply whether a 
Select Committee should be appointed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
the expediency of continuing the present system 
of branding herrings, and into the appropriation 
of the revenue raised from the brand fee.’’— 
(Mr. Robert Duff.) 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Major Notan, Bill to amend 
the Tramways (Ireland) Acts, 1860, 1861, and 
1871, ordered to be brought in by Major Nota, 
Mr. Corry, Mr. Artuur O’Connor, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Torrennam, Mr. O’Suxea, Mr. Cottrs, and 


Mr. Lirrton. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill102.] 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) [0CoM- 
PENSATION ]. 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of compensation for arms and ammu- 
nition voluntarily surrendered in pursuance of 
the provisions of any Act of the present Session 
for the Preservation of the Peace in Ireland 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 8th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Puxtic Bitz — Committee — 
Alkali, &c. Works Regulation (29-33). 


ALKALI, &. WORKS REGULATION 
BILL.—(No. 29.) 
(The Marquess of Huntly.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put in Committee, read. 


Viscount MIDLETON said, that be- 
fore their Lordships went into Com- 





Liberal or as a Conservative ? 


mittee he desired to say a few words. 
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The evil with which the Bill dealt was 
a growing one. He had been informed 
on very good authority that the effect of 
the vapours from some works was felt 
six or seven miles away. This Bill was 
very much weaker than its predecessors. 
He had put some Amendments on the 
Paper, and had been strongly pressed, 
in case they should not be carried, to 
move the rejection of the measure on 
the third reading. He did not, however, 
intend to take that course, as he con- 
sidered that there were some good 
points in it. He thought coke works 
should come under the Bill, and he de- 
sired to restore to the 2nd Schedule a 
number of works recommended by the 
Commissioners to be placed under -in- 
spection. The whole time of Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors ought to be devoted 
to their work, they being paid in a 
sufficiently liberal manner. He was of 
opinion that the Reports should contain 
not only the opinions of the Chief In- 
spector, but those of the Sub-Inspectors 
also. There ought to be liability on the 
part of masters for the acts of their 
servants, and he could not understand 
why it was proposed by this Bill to 
alter that old law. After a great deal 
of consideration he had come to the con- 
clusion that no Bill which did not con- 
tain a collective liability clause would 
be satisfactory. He had excellent au- 
thority for the belief that the test re- 
quired by the Bill was less stringent 
than were those recommended by the 
Commissioners, and than those which 
were now in use in many establishments. 
That was a blot upon the Bill, and he 
certainly thought they ought to have as 
severe a test in the matter as was prac- 
ticable. He would accept the Bill on 
the principle that half-a-loaf was better 
than no bread, and that ‘“‘we ought to 
be thankful for small mercies,”’ although 
he felt that it would not cure evils which 
might have been got rid of by a states- 
manlike measure. 


House in Committee accordingly. 

Clauses 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Condensation of acid gases 
in sulphuric acid works). 

Viscount MIDELTON moved, in 
page 3, line 22, after (‘‘ work ’’) to in- 
sert (‘‘and every coke work’’), and in 


line 27, after (‘‘ acid’’) to insert (‘or 
coke’’). 


Viscount Midleton 
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Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, he 
could not consent to the Amendment, 
which would make the clause too re- 
strictive. ; 

Lorp ABERDARE said, that as the 
Royal Commission recommended that 
there should be legislation in respect of 
coke ovens, he hoped the Government 
would in some way give effect to the 
recommendation. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY ob- 
served, that the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Midelton) appeared to desire coke 
ovens to be subject to still more stringent 
provisions than had been recommended 
by the Commission. He thought the 
enormous volumes of black smoke 
emitted from them might be dealt with 
under the provisions of the Nuisances 
Act rather than by this Bill. If the 
coke ovens were placed in the clause, it 
would be utterly impossible, owing to 
the expense, for the proprietors to carry 
on business. If the House thought that 
there ought to be legislation in respect 
of coke ovens constructed in the future, 
it would be better to do that in another 
manner than that proposed in the 
Amendment. 

Viscount CRANBROOK suggested 
that coke ovens might be dealt with in 
the Schedule. 

Viscount MIDELTON said, that, for 
the most part, the existing coke ovens 
were carried on by an almost bankrupt 
proprietary, and the sooner they were 
swept away the better. It was monstrous 
that they should continue to pollute the 
country and destroy vegetation because 
it would be expensive to manufacture 
coke if precautions were taken to prevent 
the escape of acid. The least he could 
consent to was a clause giving power to 
the Government to introduce future re- 
gulations. 

Lorp ABERDARE said, there were 
not a half-a-dozen towns in England 
where the local authorities could be in- 
duced to enforce the Smoke Nuisance 
Act, notwithstanding the frequently ex- 
pressed public indignation of the in- 
habitants. If these authorities neglected 
their duty in this respect, some alter- 
native ought to be provided. Under 
the new system of coke ovens, the 
damage done by the sulphurous fumes 
emitted was comparatively small; but 
by the old system the damage extended 
as far as half-a-mile, vegetation in that 
whole radius being injured. He did not 
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think the Amendment dealt with the 
coke oven question in the best way ; but 
he hoped their Lordships would receive 
from the Government an assurance that 
they would make a proposal on the sub- 
ject. 

: Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY asked 
the noble Lord (Lord Aberdare), whe- 
ther he would be satisfied if the new 
coke ovens were dealt with ? 

Lorp ABERDARE said, that would 
be better than nothing; but it would 
hardly meet the case. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, the 
Government would have no objection to 
consider the matter before the Report. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he would 
press his Amendment. 


On question, their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 28; Not-Contents 46: Ma- 
jority 18. 


CONTENTS. 
Canterbury, L. Archp. London, L. Bp. 


Abinger, L. 

Balfour of Burleigh, L. 

Bateman, L- 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton.) 


Salisbury, M. 


Bathurst, E. 
Beaconsfield, E. 


Cadogan, E. [Teller.] Colville of Culross, L. 
Jersey, E. Cottesloe, L 
Lathom,E. [Teller.] De L’Isle and Dudley, 
Manvers, L. 

Nelson, E. Inchiquin, L. 

Selkirk, E. Norton, L. 


Shaftesbury, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Waldegrave, E. 


Penrhyn, L. 

Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton.) 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 


Templetown, V. Tollemache, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Selborne, L. (Z. Chan- Annaly, L. 


cellor.) Auckland, L. 
Brabourne, L 
Bedford, D. Breadalbane, L. (Z£. 


Breadalbane.) 
Carrington, L. 
Clifford of Chudleigh, 


Somerset, D. 


Lansdowne, M. 


L. 
Airlie, E. Denman, L. 
Dartrey, E. Dorchester, L. 
Derby, E. Elgin, L. (2. Elgin and 
Ducie, E. Kincardine.) 
Granville, E. Foley, L. 
Kimberley, E. Harris, L. 
Morley, E. Houghton, L. 
Northbrook, E. Kenmare, L. (£. Ken- 
Spencer, E. mare.) 
Sydney, E. Kenry, L. (E. Dunraven 


and Mount-Earl.) 
Lawrence, L. 
Lyttelton, L. 
Meldrum, L. 

Huntly.) 


Cranbrook, V. 
Sherbrooke, V. 
(M. 


Aberdale, L. 
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Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L 


Regulation Bill. 
Monson, L. [ Zeller.] 


Ramsay, L. (#. Dal- ge a 

houste.) Sudeley, L. [Teller.] 
Sandhurst, L. Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
Sandys, L. gyll.) 
Sefton, L. (Z. Sefton.) Vernon, L. 
Strafford, L. (V. En- Waveney, L. 

Jield.) Wolverton, L. 


Resolved in the negative. 


Clause verbally amended, and agreed to. 


Clauses 7 to 26, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Clause 27 (Actions in case of contri- 
butory nuisance). 

Lorp ABERDARE moved to leave out 
the closing words of the clause, which 
were— 

“Notwithstanding that the act or default of 


such defendant would not separately have caused 
a nuisance.” 


He did not see, when it was difficult to 
state with accuracy what part a person 
might have had in the creation of a nuis- 
ance, that he should be proceeded against 
separately. Copper and other works were 
excluded from this Bill, and would not 
be inspected. Consequently, though they 
might contribute to the particular nuis- 
ance, they would escape, while the in- 
spected works would come within this 
clause. As Lord Justice Lush had laid 
down that any number of defendants 
might be included in the same action, 
there was already a means of recovering 
damages from every owner of an in- 
spected works who contributed to the 
damage. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY hoped 
that the Government would adhere to the 
words proposed to be left out of the Bill. 
There might be great annoyance caused 
to a large population which could not be 
traced to one single work, or to two 
works, or three works. He knew that 
in some places great injury was done to 
trees, houses, furniture, and animals 
without the owners being able to say 
more than that the injury came from 
such a district or such a town. This 
principle of collective liability was a 
feature absolutely necessary to give the 
Bill any salutary effect. 

Tue Eart or DERBY hoped the 
Government would not allow the words 
in question to be struck out, else the 
Bill would not be worth sending to the 
other House of Parliament. 

A noble Lorp said, that after what 
had fallen from the noble Lord (Lord 
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Aberdare), he should like to know whe- 
ther, in the opinion of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, the regu- 
lations as to costs under the Judicature 
Act applied to County Courts dealing 
with actions under the present law? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would inquire into the matter; but he 
did not think it probable they would be 
applicable. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Schedule agreed to. 

House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zuesday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 33.) 


INDIA—THE MILITARY ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp WAVENEY inquired, When 
any further Correspondence on the Mili- 
tary Estimates of India will be pre- 
sented in accordance with the assurance 
contained in Her Majesty’s Most Gra- 
cious Speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Viscount ENFIELD : In reply to my 
noble Friend, I beg to inform him that 
‘‘ further Correspondence on the Military 
Estimates of India’ was presented to 
both Houses in January last. Some 
further Correspondence is now in course 
of preparation, and will be distributed 
in a few days. I may state, however, 
that, as far as we know up to the pre- 
sent date, there is no material alteration 
with regard to the Estimates as com- 
pared with those already presented. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 8th March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Resolution in Committee—Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) [Compensation]. 

Private Bru (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Rotherham, Parkgate, and Rawmarsh Street 
Tramways (No. 1) *. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{COMMONS} 
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Pustrc Buus— First Reading—Local Govern. 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Clona- 
kilty, &c.) * [103]. 

Committee—Peace Preservation (Ireland) [98] 
—Second Night—rx.P. 

Committee—Report—Bills of Sale Act (1878) 
Amendment * [16-104]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—olo— 


LIVINGS (METROPOLIS)—ST. MAR- 
GARET PATTENS. 


Sir HENRY PEEK asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he can explain out it is that the Rec- 
tory of St. Margaret Pattens with St. 
Gabriel Fenchurch, found by the recent 
inquisition of the Bishop of London to 
be worth £811 per annum, is entered in 
the present Clergy List as population 
229, value £214; and, whether, in pros- 
pect of promised legislation, he will 
take steps, through the Ecclesiastical or 
Charity Commissioners or otherwise, to 
have the correct values of all City livings 
ascertained, and the result communicated 
in good time to the House ? 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
The Clergy Inst is not an official publi- 
cation, and I have no cognizance what- 
ever of statements contained init. As 
to the question of promised legislation, 
I am afraid that it is so far distant that 
I have not yet begun even to collect 
materials. 


Justice. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE NORWICH 
COUNTY COURT JUDGE—MR. ARCH. 
Mr. BURT asked: the Secretary of 

State for the Home Department, If his 

attention has been called to the report of 

a case which appeared in the ‘‘ Norwich 

News” of February 26th, in which the 

Trustees of the Long Strutton District 

Amalgamated League Sick Benefit So- 

ciety applied to the county court judge 

for an order to compel the treasurer of 
the Society to give up the banking book ? 

In the course of the proceedings, the 

judge is reported to have asked ‘‘if the 

Society had anything to do with the 

movement with which Mr. Arch was 

connected.” A reply having been given 
in the affirmative, he said ‘‘he should 
show no mercy toArch and his lot, as they 
were a pest to society;’’ and, whether 
he can state if the words quoted were 
used by the judge; and, ifso, whether 
he would deem it right to ask him to 
refrain from remarks of this character ? 
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this is a matter under the immediate 
cognizance of my noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor. I am in 
communication with him on the subject, 
and I hope my hon. Friend will postpone 
his Question for a day or two. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS— 
FACTORIES. 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is 
practicable to extend the advantages of 
the Post Office Savings Bank system, by 
opening branch savings banks, under 
the control of the Department, at large 
factories, when and where wages are 
being paid, as similar arrangements, 
even in private hands, have been found 
to encourage thrift ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the best way 
in which I can answer the Question of 
my hon. Friend is to refer to a circum- 
stance which I have the permission of 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Staffordshire (Mr. M. A. Bass) to men- 
tion—namely, that a few weeks since he 
placed in my hands a proposal from Mr. 
Clay, a partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Bass, that a clerk should be sent from 
the Burton post-office once or twice a 
week to their brewery, when the wages 
of the workmen were being paid, with 
the object of opening on the premises a 
Post Office Savings Bank, Messrs. Bass 
at the same time undertaking to defray 
all the expenses to which the Depart- 
ment might be put. I at once gave 
most cordial assent to the proposal, and 
it has now been in operation for some 
weeks. I can only say that, under the 
same conditions, I shall be very pleased 
to make similar arrangements with other 
firms, so far as the resources of the local 
post-offices will permit. 


SOUTH AFRICA—KAFFIR PRISONERS. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the suggestion which the late 
Colonial Minister made to the Cape Go- 
vernment, in a Despatch dated October 
2nd 1879, that the term of indenture- 
ship for adult male Kaffirs captured in 
war should be limited to one year has 
been acted upon; or whether it be true 
that since the date of that Despatch 


Kaffir prisoners have been indentured | 


for a much longer period ? 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply 
to my hon. Friend, I have to say that 
no Act amending the existing laws of 
master and servant passed the Legisla- 
ture of the Cape Colony during the late 
Session, so my answer to the first part 
of his Question is in the negative. In 
reply to the second part, I have to say 
that no information has reached us, but 
that we shall immediately inquire. 


POST OFFICE—ASSISTANTS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he sanctions the ex- 
tension to such assistants as are relatives 
of the postmaster, in whose office they 
are engaged, of privileges which are not 
accorded to those holding appointments 
in the service; whether he sanctions the 
withdrawal, partially or entirely, from 
telegraph duty of telegraph clerks in 
offices where the full number of assistants 
allowed for by the Department is not 
provided, in order that they may be 
employed on postal work, and thereby 
enable the postmaster to dispense with 
the assistants and absorb their salaries ; 
whether it is not the duty of surveyors, 
when inspecting offices, to see that the 
full number of assistants is provided, 
and none suppressed, and also to see 
that these are paid at the rate fixed by 
the Department; does any check exist 
to make surveyors and their assistants 
perform these duties; whether he sanc- 
tions, in cases where two assistants are 
allowed for by the Department, the sup- 
pression of one, or the suppression of 
two where three are allowed for; is he 
aware that the work of the suppressed 
assistants must be discharged by tele- 

raph clerks, in addition to their own . 
Seitie' whether, also, postmasters may 
benefit pecuniarily to any degree by 
the ‘‘ assistance”’ allowances granted to 
their offices, other than that which they 
reap by having relatives appointed to 
assistantships; and, whether it is per- 
missible to postmasters to derive any 
pecuniary benefit from the allowances 
made to their offices by not devoting 
these allowances to the objects for which 
they are voted ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I conclude, Sir, 
from the series of divisions contained in 
the Question which has been addressed 
to me by the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar), that he believes that at 
Reece post-offices work which ought to 
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be done by the assistants, who are paid 
out of a lump sum given to the post- 
masters to provide such assistance, is 
imposed on telegraphists or other esta- 
blished officers of the Department, and 
that in this way the postmasters are able 
to appropriate money which is intended 
for the payment of their assistants. I 
can only say that if such practices pre- 
vail, I should regard them as grave irre- 
gularities, which ought at once to be 
put astop to. Such irregularities have 
not been reported to me. I shall be 
much obliged if the hon. Member will 
give me the names of any offices at which 
he considers that the irregularities in 
question exist, in order that an investi- 
gation may at once be instituted. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS—THE 
ELECTION COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS. 


Mr. RODWELL asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether he can explain the 
cause of delay in presenting the Reports 
of several of the Commissions appointed 
to inquire into corrupt practices at the 
late Elections; and, whether he will 
take steps to expedite the presentation 
of the remaining Reports ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, it would 
be remembered that eight Royal Com- 
missions were issued in September last 
year; seven in reference to alleged cor- 
rupt practices at the General Election, 
and one in connection with a bye-election 
some six weeks later than the General 
Election. On the appointment of the 
gentlemen who were chosen to act as 
Royal Commissioners, he thought it right 
to call their attention to the fact that 
legal proceedings could be instituted 
against persons for corrupt practices 
within 12 months of the alleged offence. 
As the Elections were held at the end of 
March or the beginning of April last 
year, it was obvious that the Reports 
ought to be brought under the notice of 
Parliament a reasonable time before the 
3lst of March in this year, and it was 
necessary that the evidence should be 
placed in the hands of the Attorney 
General in order that he might peruse 
it before instituting proceedings. Four 
Reports out of the eight were already in 
the hands of hon. Members—namely, 
Canterbury, Boston, Knaresborough, and 
Sandwich ; but the evidence in respect to 
Sandwich had not yet been delivered to 


Mr. Fawcett 
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the House. He had made inquiries of 
the Commissioners from time to time, 
and was informed that all the evidence, 
except that of the last two days, was 
placed in the hands of the printer before 
Christmas. The evidence of these last 
two days was placed in the hands of the 
printer six weeks ago; but it was not 
yet in the hands of the House, owing to 
the large amount of work imposed upon 
the printer consequent upon the early 
sitting of Parliament. The Oxford Com- 
missioners had not yet reported. Three 
Reports remained—Macclesfield, Glou- 
cester, and Chester. None of these Re- 
ports were yet completely printed, and 
certainly none of the evidence was in 
the hands of the printer. He was be- 
ginning, indeed, to be very apprehensive 
that the printing of the evidence would 
not be completed by the 31st instant, 
and that no reasonable time would be 
afforded for his careful perusal of it in 
order to decide what proceedings should 
be instituted, as the pressure of work at 
the printers was very great at this time 
of the year. He had, so far, perused 
the Reports which had been laid before 
him, and had determined what course 
ought to be taken against certain persons 
who were reported to be guilty of corrupt 
practices. He would suggest that the 
evidence in the cases he had last men- 
tioned should be laid on the Table in 
manuscript, and he would do what he 
could to peruse it, in order that there 
should be no miscarriage of justice. 

Mr. HERMON gave Notice that, in 
consequence of the answer of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, he would, 
on a future day, ask, Whether some 
arrangement, independent of the Queen’s 
printer, could not be made by which the 
extraordinary delay in the printing of 
Parliamentary Papers could be avoided ? 


AFGHANISTAN—AYOOB KHAN. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, If it is true, 
as reported in the newspapers, that 
emissaries have arrived at Candahar 
upon a mission from Ayoob Khan, and 
have been received with honour by the 
British authorities in that city ; if there 
is any reason for supposing that Abdur 
Rahman will resent the opening of 
negotiations with his rival; and, if be- 
fore these emissaries were honourably 
received, Ayoob Khan had satisfied the 
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British authorities that he was not im- 
plicated in the murder of Lieutenant 
Maclean ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It is true, Sir, that Envoys have been 
sent by Ayoob Khan to Candahar ona 
mission to the British authorities. They 
have been received with courtesy; but 
I am not aware that anything that can 
be described as negotiation has taken 
place with them. I have already stated 
that I do not think it would be for the 
advantage of the Public Service that I 
should enter into details as to such nego- 
tiations. Ayoob Khan has sent more 
than one communication to the Govern- 
ment of India protesting his innocence 
in the matter of the murder of Lieuten- 
ant Maclean, and his absolute ignorance 
of it till his arrival at Herat; but I am 
unable to say whether these protestations 
have been considered satisfactory by the 
Indian Government. 


AFRICA (CENTRAL)—THE BLANTYRE 
MISSIONARIES. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has yet received any report 
regarding the alleged atrocities perpe- 
trated by the Blantyre missionaries ; 
and, if so, whether he has any objection 
to lay it upon the Table? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
evidence taken before the Commission 
sent out by the Established Church of 
Scotland to inquire into the conduct of 
the Blantyre Missionaries has been re- 
ceived from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Mozambique, with despatches which will 
shortly be laid before Parliament. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
ALFRED AYLWARD. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the person named Aylward, said to be 
the chief military adviser of Comman- 
dant Joubert, the leader of the Boers, 
is the person known as Commandant 
Alfred Aylward, who, in November, 
1876, succeeded Captain von Schlieck- 
man in the command of the Lydenburg 
Volunteer Corps, the first body of troops 
ever organised by the Transvaal Re- 
public; and, whether, as a necessary 
qualification for such command, he be- 
came fhen a citizen of the Republic; and, 
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whether he was not at one time a corre- 
spondent of the “‘ Daily Telegraph ?” 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, to the first 
part of the Question I have to reply that 
I presume that the hon. Member’s con- 
jecture is correct. To the second part I 
have to reply that I have no information 
whatever upon the point. No light 
seems to be thrown upon it by the book 
which purports to have been written by 
the person to whom the Question alludes. 
Neither am I able to reply to the 
third part of the Question of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman can state whether 
at onetime he wasa Government spy in 
Dublin Castle ? 


ARMY—AUXILIARY FORCES—ISSUE OF 
MARTINI-HENRY RIFLES TO THE 
VOLUNTEERS. 


CotonEL WALROND asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is 
his intention to issue the Martini- Henry 
rifle to the Volunteers at the same time 
as the other branches of Her Majesty’s 
Auxiliary Forces ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; the issue 
of the Martini-Henry rifle to the Volun- 
teers will follow its issue to the Militia. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—WITHDRAWAL FROM CAN- 
DAHAR. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government will give any facilities 
for the discussion of the Motion relative 
to the withdrawal of Troops from 
Southern Afghanistan, of which the 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire has given 
Notice ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am most 
anxious to meet the suggestion conveyed 
in the Question of my right hon. Friend, 
both on account of the weight of autho- 
rity with which it is put and the subject- 
matter of the Motion to which it relates ; 
and, therefore, I have no difficulty in 
saying that the very first time that is at 
our disposal, and in regard to which we 
can exercise a free choice, shall be given 
for the purpose indicated. But, having 
said that, I am sorry I must add that 
the present condition of Business in the 
House places us under most severe limi- 
tations unconnected with any matter of 
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policy or discretion. As the House is 
aware, we are desirous to introduce the 
Irish Land Bill on the first opportunity. 
That is a question of policy, and, so far, 
a matter of choice. The other matters 
to which I must refer are matters of law 
of a very severe and inflexible character. 
There are various numerous and impor- 
tant Votes to be taken in Supply, and 
the very latest day on which the last of 
those Votes can be taken is next Monday 
week, the 21st of March. That is the 
latest day, and, although it is not easy to 
say how many days the subjects of the 
Votes will occupy in discussion, yet, 
making the best calculation we can, we 
cannot expect to get through them in 
less than five or six days. Then comes 
the Ways and Means Act, which must, 
in order to comply with the provisions of 
the law, pass the House at the latest 
not later than March 28, even if that be 
not toolate. There is then the Mutiny 
Act, upon which it is possible that 
legitimate discussion may arise, and 
with regard to which it is necessary that 
it should pass through this House a con- 
siderable time before Easter. These are 
matters that are perfectly inflexible, to 
which we must pay the first regard ; but, 
subject to the demands of this particular 
Business, I will engage to give the right 
hon. Gentleman and my hon. Friend 
who has given Notice of Motion the very 
first day that shall be at our disposal. 


AFGHANISTAN—WITHDRAWAL FROM 
CANDAHAR. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If, before Can- 
dahar is evacuated, he will afford the 
representatives of the people of the 
United Kingdom, out of whose pockets 
it is believed that a considerable pro- 
portion of the cost of the war in Af- 
ghanistan will be taken, an opportunity 
of discussing the policy of that step; 
and, if he will postpone the abandon- 
ment of that city until such an opportu- 
nity has been afforded ? 

Mr GLADSTONE: Sir, having al- 
ready given an engagement to afford the 
best opportunity we can find for the dis- 
cussion of the subject, I cannotundertake 
to enter into any other engagement. I 
do not think, however, that my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
expects that any immediate step will be 
taken. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE BOERS. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in the event of Mr. Kruger’s 
reply to the communication made to him 
by the late Sir George Colley proving 
acceptable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or affording grounds on which 
peace might beconcluded, it will be thein- 
tention of the Government, before any 
terms of peace are finally agreed upon with 
the Boers, to lay upon the Table of the 
House all documents bearing upon the 
negotiations, and to give the House an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion 
thereon ? He further asked, Whether the 
course indicated in the Question he had put 
would not be in exact accordance with 
the views strongly expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman on more than one 
occasion with respect to the use and 
abuse of the treaty-making powers of 
the Crown ? 

Mr GLADSTONE: To answer the 
last part of the Question first, I may say 
that the course indicated by the noble 
Lord would not be at all in accordance 
with the views I have expressed as to 
the treaty-making powers of the Crown. 
With regard to the use of those powers, 
we should always be desirous to proceed 
in harmony with what we might sup- 
pose to be the sentiments of the House 
and the country ; but in a case when it is 
a question of emerging from a state of 
actual hostilities, which might again be- 
come a state of actual hostilities, in a 
very remote part of the earth, separated 
from us by many thousands of miles, to 
expect us to undertake that no terms of 
peace or accommodation shall be accepted 
before they have been subjected to the 
review of the House is to ask for an en- 
gagement into which we cannot enter. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
In consequence of the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I will, on Thurs- 
day, ask him, Whether the necessity for 
the prompt vindication of the authority 
of the Crown over the subjects of the 
Queen in the Transvaal, as expressed in 
the Royal Speech at the opening of Par- 
liament, still exists, and, if so, whether 
that ‘‘ prompt vindication” has been ob- 
tained by the battles of Laing’s Nek, 
Ingogo River, or the Majuba Mountain; 
or whether it has been attained by the 
invasion by the Boers of the Crown Co- 
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lony of Natal, or by the repeated decla- 
rations of President Kruger, Commander 
Joubert, and others, before and since 
the battles I alluded to, that nothing 
but the complete independence of the 
Transvaal would satisfy the rebels ? 

Str HENRY TYLER gave Notice 
that he would ask, Whether there were 
any precedents for a Bitish Government 
accepting an armistice and negotiating 
as to terms of peace after three unsuc- 
cessful engagements with its own sub- 
jects, rebelling against authority, with 
arms in their hands? 


ARMY — THE NEW ARMY SCHEME— 
THE GUARDS. 


Coronet DIGBY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, by the new Army 
scheme, it is proposed to make any re- 
duction or alteration in the number of 
Officers or Companies in each Regiment 
of Foot Guards ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; there 
will be an addition to the number of 
field officers and a diminution in the 
numbers of the other ranks in the Foot 
Guards; but the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman will see the details in the Paper 
which I am about to lay on the Table. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, CLASS 
III.—GOVERNMENT PROSECUTIONS. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, If he will lay 
upon the Table of the. House details of 
the sum of £7,587 proposed to be voted 
for the costs of the prosecution of the 
Directors of the West of England Bank, 
and of the sum of £7,230 proposed to 
be voted for the costs of the prosecution 
of the Directors of the Northern As- 
surance Company ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, if my hon. Friend likes to move for 
it, I shall be happy to lay upon the 
Table a Return of the expenditure in 
these cases in the same form as was 
adopted in the case of the Tichborne 
prosecution, which will be found in 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 358 of 1877. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — TRICHINOSIS—IM- 
PORTATION OF PORK FROM THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 

Whether, in view of the alleged fre- 
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quency of trichinosis in American and 
other hams and pork, and of the recent 
outbreak of diarrheal disease traced to 
the presence of infecting organisms in 
pork at Welbeck by Dr. Ballard, and 
reported in the ‘British Medical 
Journal” of March 5th, he will suggest 
to the local sanitary authorities through- 
out the kingdom, to instruct their medi- 
cal officers to make frequent microscopic 
examinations of pork and ham exposed 
for sale ? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, I believe no case 
of trichinosis has occurred in this coun- 
try, and therefore I think there is no 
real cause of alarm on that score; but 
still, looking to the prevalence of that 
disease as reported in other countries, 
and to the Welbeck case, I thought it 
right, some days ago, to direct a Circular 
to be issued to the several sanitary au- 
thorities in the country calling their 
attention to the precautions to be used 
in the cooking of hams and pork, and 
also urging them‘to require of their me- 
dical officers especial vigilance in car- 
rying out the regulations of the Public 
Health Act in regard to the examination 
of ham and pork exposed for sale. That 
Circular isin type and_will be issued in a 
few days. 


ARMY—THE NEW ARMY SCHEME— 
SECONDED AND SUPERNUMERARY 
OFFICERS. 


GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If he will endeavour to make clear, in 
the Revised Statements of the Regi- 
mental Establishments which have been 
promised to be laid upon the Table, the 
numbers} and grades of the seconded 
and supernumerary officers and their 
cost, so as to remove the doubts which 
may naturally be created cf more officers 
being thus provided, in order to make 
good the numbers which are struck off 
the fixed establishment with corps ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I have had 
great difficulty in understanding my 
hon. and gallant Friend’s Question ; but 
if he means to ask whether there will be 
any supernumerary regimental officers 
on the Ist of July next, when the new 
establishments will commence, I must 
answer in the affirmative; and as to 
seconded officers, I hope to keep the 
number down as much as possible, but 
there always must be many. It is prac- 
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tically impossible to estimate the exact 
number on the Ist July; but I will give, 
at the right time, an approximate de- 
tail. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
RUMOURED ARMISTICE. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, between the 26th January, the 
date of the receipt of the first proposals 
of President Brand to mediate, and the 
27th February, the date of the last of 
the three reverses with heavy loss of 
life experienced by British troops, any 
telegram was sent by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the late Sir George Colley, 
directing him either to suspend hostile 
operations or to obtain from Boers ar- 
mistice, for consideration of ‘‘ guaran- 
tees under which armed opposition would 
cease ’’ (President Brand telegram, Jan. 
29th, page 86, South Africa Papers 
(CO. 2783), 1881)? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will endea- 
vour, Sir, to give the noble Lord an 
answer in the clearest terms I can com- 
mand ; and in order to make my answer 
quite clear, I may remind him and the 
House that, in reply to communications 
from Mr. Kruger, certain announce- 
ments were made to the Boers with a 
view to a settlement, and Sir George 
Colley was told to allow a reasonable 
time for the transmission of those an- 
nouncements and the receipt of an 
answer from the Boers. The instruc- 
tions given for his conduct before the 
receipt of the answer have already been 
stated in their full substance to the 
House; but, further, he was instructed 
to the following effect—that if the pro- 
posal of the Government were accepted, 
he was in that case authorized to agree 
to a suspension of hostilities. We have 
never directed our Commanders to ask 
for or obtain an armistice; but we en- 
tirely approve of the conduct of General 
Sir Evelyn Wood. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked, Whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman could 
give the dates of the communications ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It would, Sir, 
be rather difficult for me to give them 
from memory; but I think I stated yes- 
terday that the 16th of February was 
the date of the instructions relating to 
the conduct of General Sir George Colley 
during the interval before the answer of 
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the Boers was received, and I believe it 
was on the 19th—not later—that the in- 
structions were given which I have just 
explained to the House, when, if the 
propositions were accepted, Sir George 
Colley was authorized to agree to an 
armistice. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the proposal for the armistice with the 
Boers proceeded from Her Majesty’s 
Representative in South Africa after the 
knowledge of the defeat of Her troops 
on Sunday 27th February; and, if so, 
whether such step had the direct sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government? He 
wished also to know, Whether any 
active steps had been taken to promote 
an armistice since the 27th of February? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think not, Sir; 
but, at the same time, I do not like to 
answer a question of dates, or one in- 
volving a matter of dates, without hav- 
ing power of reference. But with re- 
spect to the other part of the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman, I would only say 
that I do not wish to be considered as 
being a party to a statement that the 
proposal for the armistice with the 
Boers proceeded from Her Majesty’s 
Representative in South Africa. That 
is a matter upon which our information 
may henceforward be fuller than it is at 
present; but, so far as I am able to 
judge, I could not affirm that proposi- 
tion. Undoubtedly, whatever Sir Evelyn 
Wood has done in becoming a party to 
the conclusion of an armistice must 
have been done in full cognizance of 
what was done on the Sunday. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS gave Notice 
that, on Thursday, he would again ask 
specifically, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had taken any active steps 
whatever since the disaster of the 27th 
of February towards the promotion of 
an armistice ? 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS—MILTON 
ABBAS. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is the intention of 
the Local Government Board to take 
steps to confirm by Parliament the Pro- 
visional Orders of the Board respecting 
the divided parts of the parish of Milton 
Abbas, in Dorsetshire; and, if so, whe- 
ther he is aware that it would be in 
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direct opposition to the wishes of nine- 
tenths of the ratepayers of that parish? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, that it 
was the intention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to take’ the step referred 
to in the Question of the hon. Member. 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ REGULA- 
TION—THE DRAFT BILL. 


Mr. HARDCASTLE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether there is any truth in the 
statement which appears in the ‘“ Stan- 
dard” of that morning, to the effect 
that a printed draft of the Government 
measure for regulating the trade of 
Licensed Victuallers had, by accident, 
got abroad; and, whether the account 
given by that paper of the provisions of 
that measure has any foundation in 
fact ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
of late years, a great many printed 
drafts of a great many subjects have, 
by accident, got abroad; but I can con- 
fidently state that no printed draft of a 
Government measure for regulating the 
trade of Licensed Victuallers has got 
abroad, and for this reason—that there 
never has been such a draft, and, there- 
fore, it never has been printed. 


PARLIAMENT —BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether the Army Es- 
timates would be brought in on Thurs- 
day ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, if we finish 
this Bill this evening, we may take the 
Report to-morrow, and the third reading 
on Thursday, so that there will be no 
possibility of bringing on the Army Es- 
timates on Thursday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a0a— 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bi1z 98.] 


(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr, William Edward Forster.) 
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[SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


{ Marcu 8, 1881} 





(Ireland) Bill. 


Clause 2 (Power as to proclamation 
in respect to arms and ammunition). 


Mr. SEXTON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 30, after “‘ part” 
to add— 

‘¢ Provided, That an interval of not less than 
fourteen days shall elapse between the date 
upon which the proclamation is promulgated, 
and the date specified as that upon which the 
Act is to come into force.” 

The clause under notice proposed to 
enact that— 

‘The Lord Lieutenant, by and with the ad- 
vice of the Privy Councilin Ireland, may, from 
time to time, by proclamation, declare this Act 
to be in force within any specified part of Ire- 
land, and this Act shall thereupon, after the 
date specified in the proclamation, be in force 
within such specified part, and any such speci- 
fied part of Ireland is in this Act referred to as 
a ‘proclaimed district.’ ”’ 

The object of the Amendment was 
simply to provide that the people living 
in any district affected by any proclama- 
tion might have a reasonable time to 
learn and to understand that the Act 
had been putin force so far as they were 
concerned. As the Bill stood at pre- 
sent, the Lord Lieutenant might issue a 
proclamation to-day, and it would come 
in force to-morrow. There was no pro- 
vision for any interval between the 
issue of the proclamation and its appli- 
cation to the people, notwithstanding 
the serious manner in which it would 
affect the rights and liberties of the 
people. He thought it was of the utmost 
importance that a march should not be 
stolen upon the people in such a matter ; 
but that they should have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the 
fact that the district was in reality pro- 
claimed. He wished, in the first place, 
to protect them from unnecessary domi- 
ciliary visits by affording them an op- 
portunity of giving up any arms of 
which they might be possessed. He 
felt sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, following up the same 
spirit he had lately exhibited, would not 
question the propriety of the proposal, 
which simply amounted to this—that 
there should be some protection afforded 
by the language of the Act against the 
proclamation of a district taking the 
people residing within it altogether by 
surprise. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 30, after “part” add “ Pro- 
vided, That an interval of not less than fourteen 
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days shall elapse between the date upon which 
the proclamation is promulgated and the date 
specified as that upon which the Act is to come 
into force.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
adoption of this Amendment would 
render it necessary that we should go 
into details in the Bill which we desire 
to avoid. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Sexton) will see that the proclamation 
itself is to make provision for the 
manner in which it isto be promulgated ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that 
the Lord Lieutenant will consider it his 
duty to allow a proper time to elapse 
between the issue of a proclamation and 
its coming into operation in a particular 
district. What will happen will be 
this—the district will not come under 
the stringency of the Act until there has 
been a proper proclamation. The course 
which is pursued in such cases is, I be- 
lieve, well-known in Ireland. The pro- 
clamation will take place under the ordi- 
nary form, and, of course, all of those 
things will be done which have been 
done hitherto. I can assure the hon. 
Member that there will be no attempt to 
entrap people by issuing a proclamation 
bringing a district under the operation 
of the Act, and then proceeding to put 
the Act in force within a few hours after 
the proclamation has been issued. Such 
a circumstance is not at all likely to 
occur; but matters will be allowed to 
follow the course which has been usual 
in these cases, and everyone will have 
an -opportunity of knowing what has 
been done, and what they may expect, 
so that they may be prepared to do their 
duty in respect to the possession of 
arms. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he should 
have been disposed to trust to the assur- 
ance which the right hon. Gentleman 
had given to the Committee if it were 
not that the experience of the last three 
or four days proved that Her Majesty’s 
Government were not particularly slow 
in carrying out any powers which the 
House might confer upon them. But if 
the right hon. Gentleman would give an 
assurance that a period of 14 days would 
be allowed to elapse between the date 
of the proclamation and the date upon 
which the Act was to come into force, 
he thought his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) would be 
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satisfied. [Sir Wituiam Harcourt: I 
cannot say that.] He was sorry that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not give 
such anassurance. He was certain that 
his hon. Friend would be prepared to 
withdraw the Amendment at once if the 
right hon. Gentleman would give an 
assurance that some reasonable interval 
would be allowed to elapse between the 
proclamation of a district and the Act 
coming into force. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ican- 
not say that there will be an interval of 
14 days; but I feel confident that the 
proclamation issued by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will allow a reasonable time. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 2, to leave out from 
‘“set’’ to ‘‘and”’ in line 4, both inclu- 
sive. The clause stated that— 

“Any such proclamation may set forth the 
conditions and regulations under which the car- 
rying or having of arms or ammunition is autho- 
rized, and make provision for the appointment 
of persons to give effect to the same, and the 
manner of the promulgation thereof.” 


The Amendment omitted the words re- 
quiring the proclamation to 

‘set forth the conditions and regulations 
under which the carrying or having of arms 
or ammunition is authorised,” 


and limited the extent of the proclama- 
tion to the making of 

‘*provision for the appointment of persons to 
give effect to the same, and the manner of the 
promulgation thereof,’’ 


He protested in the most solemn manner 
against the extent of the powers which 
it was proposed to concede to the Lord 
Lieutenant under the Bill. He had been 
able to gather, from the remarks made 
by the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland upon the previous clause, 
that the proclamation would enumerate 
certain persons who would be allowed 
to carry arms. The proclamation was 
always a document of moderate length, 
and he was entitled to presume that the 
conditions would be briefly set forth, and 
be very simple. But he contended that 
the proper place to consider the pro- 
priety of the conditions and regulations, 
and whether they were compatible with 
the public good, was the House of Com- 
mons, and not Dublin Castle by the Lord 
Lieutenant, with the advice of the Irish 
Privy Council. The Privy Council in 
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Ireland was pempones partly of country 
gentlemen, partly of members of the 
Judicial and Episcopal Benches—who 
were not only partizans, but saturated 
with prejudices—and partly by military 
officers in command of the Forces. He 
was of opinion that such a body was 
neither a proper nor an efficient one to 
consider and settle the important ques- 
tions included in the provisions of the 
present clause. If the Government 
would consent to lay before the House 
a list of the persons whom they con- 
sidered entitled to licences to carry arms, 
and what they deemed fit and proper 
regulations to be imposed in connection 
with such licences and for the govern- 
ment of the excepted classes, he thought 
the Committee would be inclined to de- 
bate the matter in a reasonable spirit, 
and not at undue length; andin the long 
run, not only would Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment save time, but it would be 
more creditable to the reputation of the 
House that they should consult the feel- 
ings and opinions of the Representatives 
of the people. This, he thought, would 
be far better than the proposal now 
made to confide the regulation of the 
right to carry arms to the sole control 
of the Lord Lieutenant and the Irish 
Privy Council. For these reasons he 
had placed the Amendment on the Paper. 
He thought that the proclamation of the 
Lord Lieutenant could not, with pro- 
priety, do more than make provision for 
the appointment of persons to give effect 
to the proclamation and to put the law 
in force. He strongly objected to confer 
upon the Irish Executive the powers of 
a Turkish Pasha, with such regal and 
imperial rights and privileges as were 
set forth in the present clause. He 
hoped the Government would consider, 
in a proper spirit, the proposal he had 
made, and would tell the Committee what 
the class of persons was in whom they 
proposed to vest, unconditionally, the 
right of carrying arms; and what the 
conditions were which they were pre- 
pared to impose upon any other class. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
2, to leave out from the word ‘‘ may ” to 
the word “‘ and” in line 4.—( d/r. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, 


““That the words ‘Set forth the conditions 
and regulations under which the carrying or 
having of arms or ammunition,’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not quite understand the point of view 
from which the hon. Member proposes 
this Amendment. In point of fact, we 
did discuss the question raised by the 
Amendment on the first paragraph of 
the 1st clause, which says— 

“Tn a proclaimed district a person shall not 
carry or have any arms or ammunition save as 
authorized by the conditions set forth in the 
proclamation hereinafter mentioned.’’ 

The point raised then was that the con- 
ditions ought not to be set forth in 
the proclamation. I agree with the 
hon. Member that it is not necessary to 
occupy the time of the Committee at any 
great length in discussing this proposal. 
I can only say that it is not an unusual 
form of legislation to give to the Execu- 
tive which is to enforce the provisions of 
an Act of Parliament as “ the Queen in 
Council”’ powers very much larger than 
any contained in the present Bill. This 
opinion will, I am sure, be confirmed by 
the hon. Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
M‘Coan) from his own personal ex- 
perience in the Levant. In the Levant, 
in China, and in other quarters, legisla- 
tion is conducted entirely by Orders in 
Council, and it is not at all unusual to 
vest the Queen in Council with very 
much larger powers than those which 
are given by this Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber asks me to state who will be the 
persons licensed to carry arms, and what 
the conditions will be for regulating the 
possession of arms. It is because I feel 
that it is impossible to anticipate what 
the precise action of the Executive will 
be at any particular place and at any 
particular time that I am unable to 
do so. In some places the conditions 
will probably be more stringent than in 
others according to the exigencies of the 
case. But an Arms Act has existed 
in Ireland now, with a few intervals, for 
a period of 23 years, and it is perfectly 
well known what the conditions are 
under which the law has been adminis- 
tered. I believe that hitherto it has not 
been oppressively administered. It has 
been enforced in order to keep arms out 
of the hands of improper and dangerous 
people; but it has not had the effect of 
keeping arms out of the hands of those 
who might fairly be intrusted with 
them. If that has been so during the 
long experience we have already had 
of the operation of an Arms Act in Ire- 
land I do not see why we should antici- 
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pate that it would be otherwise now. 
For these reasons I am unable to accept 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was unable to 
conceive what object would be gained 
by making the present measure differ 
from previous Acts. He could very 
well remember when the walls were 
placarded with proclamations in 1867; 
and they contained a notification exempt- 
ing soldiers, sailors, other servants of 
Her Majesty, magistrates, and others, 
from the operation of the Arms Act, and 
he did not see why the same thing 
should not be done now. These Arms 
Acts were not new in Ireland; and as 
there was a precedent, why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman act upon it? He 
did not suppose that the proclamation of 
the Lord Lieutenant could provide for 
everything. For instance, if the Volun- 
teers were called out in Ireland, would 
every man composing it be deprived of 
his arms? Such a case was not very 
likely to occur; but it was possible 
under the Bill. He apprehended, how- 
ever, that during the existence of the 
Act the Lord Lieutenant did not con- 
template the possibility of calling out a 
Volunteer force. There was certainly 
one part of Ireland in which he (Mr. 
Healy) should like to see an Arms Act 
enforced during a certain period of the 
year, and that was in the month of July 
in some of the districts of Ulster. An 
Arms Act would certainly be of great 
service there in preventing both Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics from 
carrying arms. If they had a guarantee 
that the Act would be used in this way, 
and not employed oppressively in de- 
priving particular sections of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects of the right to have 
arms, the views of the Irish Members 
would be met. The Act would not 
really be put in force by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, but by his subordinate officials in 
Dublin Castle. The real Lord Lieu- 
tenant would not be Earl Cowper, but 
Mr. Burke and the resident magistrates. 
Were they persons who cared anything 
for the rights and liberties of the Irish 
people? Nothing of the sort. Yet the 
Lord Lieutenant would be guided by 
these officials; and as a class, he (Mr. 
Healy), for one, distrusted them. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary would acceptthe Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Sligo, and 
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consent to insert in the Bill words similar 
to those which had appeared in previous 
Acts. He would only be following the 
precedent set by other measures if he 
inserted words stating directly who were 
to be allowed to carry arms. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR hoped the dis- 
cussion would not be allowed to drop 
until the question had been thoroughly 
ventilated. The point involved was a 
most important one. As he understood 
the Bill as it stood at present, the whole 
right of carrying arms in Ireland was to 
be dependent, under every circumstance, 
upon the arbitrary will of the Lord 
Lieutenant, advised by the Privy Coun- 
cil. The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary told them that the point had 
already been settled by the 1st clause. 
No doubt his hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) 
did attempt to raise the question upon 
the Ist clause; but he was told by the 
Chairman that any allusion to it would 
be out of Order at that stage of the 
Bill, because his hon. Friend was not 
ready with a Schedule containing a list 
of persons whom it was proposed to 
allow to have arms. He was sure that 
if the right hon. Gentleman had been 
disposed to accept the general principle 
laid down in the proposal of his hon. 
Friend that certain excepticns should 
be set forth in the Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman might reasonably have 
passed over the fact that his hon. 
Friend had not a Schedule ready at 
the moment. He wished the Com- 
mittee to understand clearly what the 
meaning of the clause was if passed in 
its present form. Last year the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
passed a Hares and Rabbits Bill for 
England. What would be thought if 
a Minister of the Crown were now to 
come down to the House and propose 
that the power of shooting hares and 
rabbits should be at the disposal of the 
magistracy and squirearchy of England? 
If such a provision had been tacked on to 
the Hares and Rabbits Bill by the right 
hon. Gentleman, all the concession made 
to the farming interest in that measure 
would have been entirely destroyed and 
nullified. Nevertheless, that was what 
the meaning of the present Bill was. 
The Lord Lieutenant, the mouthpiece 
of the landlordism and magistracy of 
Ireland, would be able to prevent even 
an honest and peaceably-disposed farmer 
from exercising the right given to him 
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by the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill of 
last year of clearing the ground of 
vermin. That was how the case stood. 
The right hon. Gentleman appealed to 
the hon. Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
M‘Coan) to corroborate the assertion 
that very large powers were given to 
the officials in the Levant acting by 
order of the Queen in Council. But the 
right hon. Gentleman forgot that there 
was an essential distinction between the 
officials of the Levant and the officials 
of Ireland. The officials of the Levant 
were trusted by the people, whereas 
the officials of Ireland were the sworn 
enemies of the Irish people; and every 
single power Parliament gave to the of- 
ficial hierarchy in Ireland was a power 
that would be used by an oligarchy— 
whether by the Lord Lieutenant alone, 
or by the Lord Lieutenant sitting in 
Privy Council with the Judges and ma- 
gistrates—against the interests of the 
people of Ireland. The Irish people 
had no confidence in any one of them. 
The judicial ermine in Ireland covered 
a corrupt enemy of the people. [‘‘Oh!” 
and ‘‘Order!”?| That was not the case 
in England. |‘‘ Order!” and ‘‘ With- 
draw!” | He was perfectly in Order in 
expressing a general opinion as to the 
general character of a class in that 
country, unless it was to be understood 
that an Irish Member had no right now 
to express any opinion whatever upon 
Trish affairs. The whole class to whom 
it was proposed to give these large 
powers was a hierarchy more or less 
unrestrained by any feeling of justice, 
or sympathy with the people of Ireland. 
There was another case which he would 
put to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary. Supposing a magis- 
trate had a private malice against any 
particular young farmer. This was not 
an improbable case, for he was in the 
receipt daily of letters from young Irish- 
men, who, having made themselves ob- 
noxious to the powers that be—the ma- 
gistrates and others, asked for his advice 
whether they should leave the country. 
If the magistrates were intrusted, with- 
out restraint, with the large powers 
which the Bill proposed to confer upon 
them, it was not improbable that they 
would seek to revenge upon these young 
men the private quarrels which had 
separated them into two classes in the 
past. He was strongly of opinion that 
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Lieutenant the power of selecting every 
class and person who should be entitled 
to carry arms. 

Mr. LEAMY thought that before the 
Committee went to a division, it was only 
reasonable to expect that the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown should tell them why 
the precedent contained in former Acts 
was not followed on this occasion. Pre- 
vious Arms’ Acts had been fully en- 
forced ; and, therefore, there was no 
reason why, in the present Bill, they 
should depart from established prece- 
dent. He supported the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton), because he was very much 
afraid thatif it were not carried it would 
be impossible to move the insertion of 
a clause upon the subject afterwards. 
Seeing that this was the second Coercion 
Act of a Liberal Government during the 
present Session, he thought the least 
they could do was to make it run on all 
fours with previous enactments. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
gretted to hear the observations which 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) in refer- 
ence to the Judicial Bench. He did not 
think it was consistent with the dignity 
of the House, or with their love of fair 
play, that an hon. Member should take 
every opportunity he could make avail- 
able for the purpose of attacking the 
Judicial Bench in Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: What I said 
I believe to be perfectly true; andI will 
say it as long as I can. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) was 
extremely sorry to hear such a remark 
repeated, and he would commend it 
to the respectful consideration of the 
House of Commons. In regard to the 
question put to the Government as to the 
reason why the precedent of former 
Acts had not been followed it was this— 
the Act of 1847 contained 23 clauses; 
the Act of 1870, which partially modi- 
fied and partially continued the Act of 
1847, contained 41 clauses; the Act of 
1871 contained 12 clauses; and the Act 
of 1875, which had been referred to, was 
framed on the same principle. He hoped 
the Committee would bear in mind these 
results of past legislation—23 clauses, 
41 clauses, and 12 clauses, while Section 
2 of the Act of 1875 repealed certain 
parts of the Peace Preservation Act of 
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1870; Section 3 continued other parts 
of the Peace Preservation Act of 1870, 
subject to amendments and modifica- 
tions, and altogether it was rendered 
extremely difficult eevn for the Judicial 
Bench to grasp the effect of all these 
continuations, repeals, modifications, 
and amendments, leaving out of the 
question the consideration that the Act of 
1875 called upon an ordinary layman to 
apply himself to the construction and 
discovery of the law. The principle of 
the present measure was that it should 
be self-contained ; that it should be brief 
and concise, and that there should be no 
unnecessary repetitioninit. Accordingly, 
it provided that in a proclaimed district 
armsshould not be borne except under con- 
ditions prescribed by the Lord Lieutenant 
in the proclamation; and accordingly the 
Committee had already provided that— 
‘*In a proclaimed district a person shall not 
carry or have any arms or ammunition save as 
authorized by the conditions set forth in the 
proclamation hereinafter mentioned.”’ 


The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Sligo was intended to obliterate from 
the Act of Parliameut this preliminary 
contingency, so that henceforth the Lord 
Lieutenant would be unable to carry 
out the Act as he was previously in- 
structed to carry it out. The mode of 
procedure under the Bill as it now stood 
was simple and easily understood. The 
proclamation of a district would be 
made, and would specify the persons 
who would be required to obtain licences; 
and it would further state the conditions 
on which licences would be granted. He 
could hardly imagine that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of that portion of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions called Ireland was not fitted 
to be intrusted with the ordinary go- 
vernment of that country. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY did not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland had 
acted wisely in challenging so boldly 
the observations of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) in reference to the Judicial Bench. 
The opinion expressed by his hon. Friend 
was certainly an opinion largely, if not 
universally, entertained by the Irish 
people. [‘‘No, no!”] He did not, of 
course, speak of every member of the 
Judicial Bench in Ireland, or many 
members of it; but he believed that 
was the feeling entertained in regard to 
some members of that Bench. Possibly 
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it might have been created by a recol- 
lection of the political antecedents of 
some of the Irish Judges, who had at- 
tempted arbitrarily to put down the 
national opinion, as exemplified in the 
persons of particular individuals who 
might have been brought before them. 
Hon. Members very well knew that 
promotion to the Judicial Bench in Ire- 
land was on a very different footing from 
what it was in England. In Ireland it 
was too often the reward of some un- 
scrupulous partizan who, like Rabagas, 
first helped to stir up some political 
agitation, and then used his power to 
put down and punish the very move- 
ment by which he had risen to emi- 
nence. He believed that the remarks 
made by his hon. Friend below him 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) would, rightly or 
wrongly, be adopted by nine out of ten 
of the population on the other side of 
the Channel. He supported the Amend- 
ment moved by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), although 
he did not think it would accomplish all 
that his hon. Friend expected from it. 
It merely proposed that the conditions 
and regulations under which the carrying 
or having of arms or ammunition was 
authorized should not be left to be de- 
fined by the Lord Lieutenant in the 
proclamation ; and that, instead of in- 
trusting the Irish Executive with this 
poweritshould be included within the pro- 
visions of the Act itself. His hon. Friend 
asked that Parliament should define in 
the Act what was and what was not to be 
an offence under its provisions. He did 
not understand that the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
went further than that. The Bill pro- 
posed to create a new offence, and it 
was only fair that it should specify the 
limitations of the offence which would 
bring a man within the meshes of the 
law, and that the power of defining the 
offence should not be intrusted to any 
individual, however honourable or how- 
ever exalted. He thought they were 
bound to make every possible. provision 
for the protection of the rights of the 
people, and that they should not intrust 
the liberty and character of any man to 
the will of any officer of the Government, 
however high and honourable he might 
be. He would therefore cordially sup- 
port the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
and he hoped that his hon. Friend would 
press it to a division. 
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Mr. CALLAN had carefully examined 
the Bill from beginning to end; but he 
had not been able to see how anything 
contained in it could come before the 
Judicial Bench in Ireland. The Judicial 
Bench were not involved in the operation 
of the Act. Unfortunately, in one of its 
clauses, it took away the power of appeal, 
and gave a summary jurisdiction to the 
magistrates. He could not concur in 
the remarks which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) and the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) with 
respect to the Irish Judicial Bench. He 
believed that the Judicial Bench in Ire- 
land bore a favourable comparison with 
the Judges in this country; but there 
was one exception, and he should cer- 
tainly be very sorry to intrust his life 
and liberty to the learned Judge whom 
he had in his mind. But, apart from 
that right hon. Gentleman, the Irish 
Bench was, he believed, above suspicion. 
The hon. Member for Galway, referring 
to the persons who were to administer 
the Act, spoke of ermined corruption. 
It was the first time he (Mr. Callan) 
ever heard that a local magistrate in 
Ireland wore ermine. He hoped that 
in using this new term the hon. Member 
was as far out as he was in speaking of 
a corrupt hierarchy. He was afraid that 
such a term might be misconstrued. [Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor: What I said was a 
corrupt judicial hierarchy.] He thought 
that the less that was said about a cor- 
rupt hierarchy in connection with Dublin 
Castle the better. Then, again, in re- 
gard to the operation of the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill, there was not the slightest 
doubt—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is travelling away from the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he only intended 
to remark that a magistrate, in regard 
to a gun licence, would be more likely to 
refuse one on account of the sporting 
proclivities of the applicant than on 
account of his moral character. In the 
county which he represented a man had 
been paid £15 out of the secret service 
money for an injury he had sustained at 
the hands of a magistrate who had re- 
fused to give him a licence, because he 
considered that he was addicted to poach- 
ing. If it was probable that injustice 
would be committed owing to the par- 
tizan action of the magistrates, it was the 
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duty of the House of Commons, as far as 
possible, to prevent that injustice ; and, 
therefore, as this Amendment would 
in some degree fetter the action of 
the magistrates, he would support it. 
[‘* Question !”?] The hon. Member who 
cried ‘‘ Question ”’ really did not seem to 
know what the Question was. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that nothing 
stung so much as the truth; and he be- 
lieved that that was the reason why the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland was really anxious 
to show his personal sympathy for the 
Irish fudicial Bench. He did not, how- 
ever, believe that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
intended to attack any individual per- 
sonally. [‘‘ Question !’’] 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The remarks of 
the hon. Member are altogether outside 
the Question before the Committee. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he might look 
upon it, then, that the Irish Bench were 
altogether beside the Question. He 
would only remark that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland had 
told them that the Government had not 
followed the precedent set by previous 
Acts in regard to this Bill, because they 
wished to be brief and concise, and short 
and simple. The Irish Members wished 
also to be brief and concise, but not at 
the expense of principle and justice. 
He therefore thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government, following up the spirit 
which happily prevailed last night, might 
come to a compromise in regard to the 
present Amendment. It would be wise 
to take that course, especially when it 
was considered that the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Privy Council in Ireland would 
have the enforcement of the Act under 
their sole control. The Committee had 
a perfect right to ask that it should be 
definitely and specifically stated how and 
when people might carry arms ; how and 
when they would not be entitled to do 
so; and who were to be allowed to 
possess them. It was because he be- 
lieved that the Bill ought to state these 
things definitely that he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
would be able to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. DAWSON thought that he and 
every Irish Member should take advan- 
tage of every opportunity of clearing 
themselves from any suspicion of wishing 
to cast an aspersion upon the character 
of the Irish Judges. 
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ruled that that question is outside the 
Amendment now before the Committee. 

Mr. DAWSON asked if he was to 
understand that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land was to be allowed to make remarks 
upon a question which he (Mr. Dawson) 
was to be prohibited from alluding to? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland considered it necessary to 
make a remark upon an observation 
made by another hon. Member; but 
that observation I did not consider to be 
in Order. 

Mr. DAWSON inquired whether he 
was to be allowed to make an explana- 
tion upon the same matter ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to speak to the Amendment 
he is at liberty to do so; but it is not 
convenient to continue questions to the 
Chair when the point of relevancy has 
been decided. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the Amendment 
related to the 2nd clause of the Bill, 
which declared— 

“ That the Lord Lieutenant, by and with the 

advice of the Privy Council in Ireland, might 
from time to time, by proclamation, declare the 
Act to be in force.” 
He had no wish to make any allusion 
upon any subject which the Chair was 
of opinion ought not to be referred to; 
but he trusted that he might be allowed 
to clear himself from any participation 
in the views of the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. T. P. O’Connor.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is mistaken. The Amendment is to omit 
certain words in the clause. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the proclamation 
by the Lord Lieutenant, with the advice 
of the Privy Council in Ireland, was 
referred to in the first part of the clause ; 
and the sentence which the hon. Member 
for Sligo wished to have omitted from 
the clause related to the conditions and 
regulations being made by the Privy 
Council and the Lord Lieutenant. He 
submitted to the better judgment of the 
Chair that a certain phrase in the clause 
alluding to the parties who were to take 
action under it should not be held to be 
outside the orderly consideration of the 
Amendment. If that were so, he would 


not be able to refer to his Excellency 
Lord Cowper, or any other person con- 
cerned in the administration of the Act. 
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'to the character of any member of the 


Privy Council; but he merely wished to 
offer an explanation in reference to the 
mode of procedure to be adopted by 
right hon. Gentlemen composing the 
Privy Council in making the rules and 
conditions under which the carrying of 
arms was to be authorized, and that he 
took to be a totally different matter. The 
Privy Council and the Judicial Bench, 
which formed part of it in Ireland, were 
not in the same position as right hon. 
Gentlemen occupying a similar position 
in England. In Ireland they attained 
that position on account of political 
action; and a declaration from such a 
body would not inspire a_ sufficient 
amount of confidence to induce the Irish 
Members to intrust them with the power 
of making these laws and regulations. In 
England, no doubt, the Judges attained 
their high position from higher motives; 
but in Ireland every member of the 
Judicial Bench sitting upon the Privy 
Council, who would be irtrusted with 
the making of these conditions, was a 
man who could be pointed out as a de- 
cidedly political partizan. It was only 
right, therefore, that the House should 
regard with some suspicion the rules 
and regulations that were likely to be 
promulgated by a body who had them- 
selves attained their present position by 
being, in the first instance, extreme 
agitators; but who threw their ex- 
treme views on one side when it suited 
their purposes, and they were appointed 
to a higher position. [‘‘ Question!” ] 
He supported the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend, and he thought that, as far 
as possible, the conditions should not be 
left to any body of individuals; but 
should be defined by Parliament itself. 
Touching the word hierarchy, which 
was used by the hon. Member for 
Galway—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member to keep strictly to the 
terms of the Amendment, which is now 
clearly before the Committee. 

Mr. DAWSON would only add that 
for the reasons he had stated, and be- 
cause he had no confidence in the body 
who were to make the rules, he should 
support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. GILL also supported the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). He thought if the conditions 
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were not stated in the Bill they might 
be made to press with unnecessary 
harshness upon a certain class in Ire- 
land—namely, the farmers. He thought 
it should be specified that all farmers 
who held a gun licence should be al- 
lowed to bear arms; at least, on their 
own farms, so long as they held such 
licence. If anything was discovered 
against them which should prevent them 
from carrying arms, it would be easy to 
cancel the licence, and after that the 
weapons might be taken away. The 
reason he said this was that he felt it 
might inflict great hardship upon that 
class of persons, because it was well 
known that the magistrates of Ireland 
would be the principal advisers of the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Privy Council 
in putting the Act in force, and that 
they almost entirely belonged to the 
landlord class. It would be a very 
easy mode of defeating the Ground 
Game Bill, passed last Session, for 
these landlords to deprive the farmers 
of their licence to carry a gun. Under 
the provisions of the Bill the magistrates 
of Ireland would have a very simple 
means of defeating the objects of that 
Act. In point of fact, it would have 
the same effect as compulsorily signing 
a tenant out of the Act of 1870. There 
could be no doubt that if a farmer was 
prevented, for the long term during 
which this Act was to run, but which, 
he hoped, would be mitigated later on, 
from carrying a gun, the result would 
be that his farm would be overrun with 
hares and rabbits, and land for which 
he was paying a rent of 30s. an acre 
would not be worth 5s. an acre. As the 
Bill was now drawn it was to continue 
in force for a period of five years ; and 
unless an Amendment was carried to 
diminish that period, a farmer might be 
prevented from using a gun for five 
years. In fact, he had seen farms in 
Ireland, some years ago, in regard to 
which there were covenants in the lease 
prohibiting the tenants from killing 
rabbits, which had been reduced to such 
a condition, in consequence of theravages 
of ground game, that they were scarcely 
worth cultivating. The same result 
might be brought about by a stringent 
and unjust use of this Act, and by de- 
feating the object of other Acts which 
had been passed for the protection of the 
farmer. This was one of the reasons 
why he thought the persons should be 
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specified in the Act who were to be 
allowed to carry arms; and among them 
should be all farmers who had a gun 
licence, and who were only using their 
guns upon their own farms. 

Mr. BIGGAR was of opinion that the 
Committee should settle, as far as pos- 
sible, the details of every law that was 
passed. It was proposed by the present 
Bill to give authority to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Privy Council in Ireland 
to make certain regulations with regard 
to the carrying of arms and ammunition. 
That might be all very well if they had 
an Executive in Ireland that was free 
from partizanship, and who knew any- 
thing of the people they were appointed 
to govern; but, in the present constitu- 
tion of the Privy Council, it was notorious 
that a great many of the members of 
that body were strong political parti- 
zans, while, on the other hand, the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary knew 
very little about Irish matters. The re- 
sult would be that in framing the rules 
and regulations the Lord Lieutenant and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would be entirely in the hands 
of the Privy Council. The consequence 
might be that the Irish magistracy, who 
belonged to the landlord class, acting in 
conjunction with the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, might enter into a com- 
bination to arm only those members of 
the artizan classes in the towns who 
were their co-religionists, and to take 
all arms out of the hands of the farmers 
and other classes who were opposed to 
them in political and religious views. 
Surely the farmers had a reasonable 
excuse for possessing arms, seeing that 
they required them for the protection of 
their interests against the depredations 
of ground game. If, however, they 
were disarmed, and the artizans and 
labourers in the towns were allowed to 
carry arms, although they could not pos- 
sibly require them for the protection of 
their property, the law would operate 
with unfairness and injustice. For these 
reasons it was extremely desirable that 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo should be adopted, 
and that the power of making the regu- 
lations should be taken out of the 
hands of an irresponsible body and con- 
fided to Parliament itself. He had seen 
an account in an Irish county paper that 
very day, which stated that in every 
town in the county certain classes were 
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being provided with arms by means of 
subscriptions supplied through landlord 
agencies, established for the purpose of 
crushing the tenant farmers. It would 
have a most mischievous effect if these 
irresponsible persons were allowed to 
have possession of arms, while the parties 
who ought to have them were deprived 
of them. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 295; 
Noes 31: Majority 264.—(Div. List, 
No. 117.) 


Mr. LALOR said, the object of the 
Amendment he was about to propose 
was to preserve to the farmer the right 
of holding arms for the purpose of pro- 
tecting his crops from wild fowl. If the 
farmers had to depend upon their land- 
lords for their licences they stood a very 
poor chance, for it was well known that 
the Irish landlords were quite opposed 
to the farmers having arms, as they 
complained of the farmers destroying 
the game. For the last 10 years he 
knew that no farmers in his county 
could get arms, owing to the action of 
the magistracy on the Bench. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 4, after the word “ ammuni- 
tion ”’ tojinsert ‘“ for purposes other than agricul- 
tural.” —(Mr. Lalor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Iam 
afraid that the insertion of the words of 
this Amendment would be a rather 
dangerous exception to the clause. There 
are some circumstances connected with 
agriculture in which the Bill is intended 
to prevent the carrying of arms. The 
use of firearms in the Ground Game 
Bill was not given, because it was the 
most effectual method of destroying 
ground game, which can be done much 
better by snaring. The Irish farmer 
will, therefore, not be prevented getting 
in his crop through the want of fire- 
arms. But the point has already been 
decided by the Committee upon the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
himself to insert the words “‘ outside of 
his own land.” That Amendment was 
discussed at considerable length, and I 
trust hon. Members opposite will now 
allow us to get on with the remaining 
clauses of the Bill. 


Mr, Biggar 
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Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had rather jocosely 
treated a great difficulty which would 
arise under the Bill; and he again ap- 
pealed to him not to leave the farmers 
of Ireland entirely in the hands of their 
masters, the landlords. 

Dr. COMMINS said, there was more 
ground for the Amendment than theright 
hon. Gentleman supposed. It was well 
known that large portions of the land in 
Ireland were in process of reclamation. 
The geological character of Donegal, for 
instance, was such as to render blasting 
necessary from year to year, and the 
blasting-powder and dynamite which 
was used would be strictly for agricul- 
tural purposes. Under the Act, how- 
ever, these necessary substances would 
be considered as ammunition. The Com- 
mittee would see that it was wrong to 
restrict them by the same rules as or- 
dinary gunpowder, seeing that they 
were indispensably necessary for the re- 
clamation of large portions of land in 
many parts of Ireland. Therefore, he 
urged upon Her Majesty’s Government 
that the use of these substances should 
be permitted, and that they should not 
be subject to the vexatious regulations 
sought to be imposed. 

Mr. GIBSON hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. Lalor) 
would not divide the Committee upon 
that Amendment. The clause which 
the hon. Member sought to amend en- 
abled the Lord Lieutenant by proclama- 
tion to make general arrangements with 
reference to both agricultural and non- 
agricultural holdings. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member would have the 
effect of fettering the Lord Lieutenant 
in the exercise of his discretion, and 
would leave him no power to deal with 
purposes that were agricultural. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DAWSON moved an Amendment 
providing that the proclamation specified 
in the clause should be published both in 
the English and Irish languages. The 
reason for that was obvious, because in 
the Western parts of Ireland—the parts 
most affected by this Bill—the propor- 
tion of the Irish-speaking population 
was very great indeed, amounting, as it 
did, to several hundreds of thousands of 
persons. He could not better point his 
remarks than by a reference to the fact 
that when the Duchess of Abercorn left 
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Dublin Castle, she addressed her fare- 
well to the people of Ireland in both the 
English and Irish languages, so that it 
might be understood in the Irish-speak- 
ing districts as well as in other parts of 
Treland. If, therefore, the Duchess of 
Abercorn, upon so simple an occasion as 
her departure from Ireland, thought it 
necessary to do this, it was of much more 
importance that it should be done in the 
case of a proclamation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant as a means of making it effec- 
tually understood by the people. He did 
not think Her Majesty’s Government 
would have any hesitation, for the reason 
he had given, in assenting to the Amend- 
ment standing in his name, and which 
he would now move. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 6, after the word “ thereof”’ 
to insert ‘‘ and in Irish-speaking districts such 
proclamation shall be made in the Irish lan- 
guage.’’—(Mr. Dawson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that if the Lord Lieutenant thought it 
necessary, he would, of course, direct the 
proclamation to be issued in the Irish 
language. They must bear in mind 
that the Lord Lieutenant had to prevent 
the carrying and having of arms in cer- 
tain districts, and he would therefore 
take the best means to that end. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) was not, like the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, familiar with 
the Irish language, nor did he know the 
names of the newspapers published in 
that language by the Land League; and, 
under existing circumstances, he thought 
it better to leave the matter to the dis- 
cretion of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA: I hope 
the hon. Member for Carlow will not 
divide the Committee upon this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he-was willing 
to withdraw the Amendment, notwith- 
standing that he had proposed it most 
seriously. He thought that care should 
be taken that the Irish people should 
not be punished for contravening an Act 
of Parliament which had not been 
brought to their knowledge. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: With regard to 
the Amendment standing next upon the 
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Paper in the name of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway County (Major 
Nolan), I have to say that, by Clause 1, 
the Committee have already agreed that 
no person shall carry arms or ammuni- 
tion, unless authorized to do so by the 
conditions set forth in the proclamation 
mentioned in Clause 2. The terms of 
that clause already agreed to are to the 
effect that the Lord Lieutenant in such 
proclamation may set forth the condi- 
tions and regulations for the carrying of 
arms or ammunition, and for appointing 
persons to give effect to the permission, 
and also for promulgating the manner 
of giving it. All this the clause, in the 
terms agreed to, leaves to the judgment 
and discretion of the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Amendment of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway County not 
only limits the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant, as to the manner of ap- 
pointing such persons, but compels them 
to issue licences for the carrying of arms 
by agricultural tenants upon specified 

land, this having been already negatived 
in a former Amendment; and it also in- 
terposes between the Lord Lieutenant 
and the execution of the Act the certifi- 

cate of two Justices of the Peace, who 

may authorize any person to carry arms 

generally. The Amendment is, there- 
fore, inconsistent with the clause as al- 

ready agreed to, and cannot be put. 

The same remarks apply to a subse- 

quent Amendment — that of the hon. 

Member for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan). 

Masor NOLAN hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would consider the 
matter on Report. 

Mr. HEALY said, the idea of the 
Amendment he was about to move was 
taken largely from the South African 
Act, which contained a very similar pro- 
viso. His object was that the Lord 
Lieutenant should state the place where 
arms could be deposited, and name a 
time for their being so deposited. He 
suggested also that the time for such 
deposit should be a reasonable one. 
There was another point to which he 
desired to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee. Many persons would have to 
travel four or five miles to the police 
barracks, and it would be a great hard- 
ship to compel them to bring in their 
guns within any short periods. There- 
fore, he thought that it would only be 
fair to say that they should bring in 
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their arms on the next market day after 
the proclamation was published. The 
Government having determined to call 
in arms, it should be sufficient for a per- 
son to write a letter to the police bar- 
racks saying that he was possessed of a 
gun, and then the police might come and 
fetch it. He could not see why the Go- 
vernment should call upon the people to 
act as Her Majesty’s carriers in bring- 
ing in their arms, and considered that a 
simple notification to the police was all 
that should be demanded. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 6, at the end of the Clause to 
add ‘and every such proclamation shall name a 
certain day and place on or before and at which 
every person residing, or being within the dis- 
trict specified, not being one of the persons 
permitted to have and carry arms or ammuni- 
tion under this Act, shall deposit and leave the 
arms and ammunition, and a receipt for the 
same shall be given to the person depositing 
them.”—(Mr Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I be- 
lieve that the Proviso I have already 
undertaken to bring up on Report will 
accomplish all that the hon. Member 
seeks in his Amendment. The Proviso 
will deal with the custody and registra- 
tion of the arms in proper places. 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would be bet- 
ter able to carry out the intention of 
the Amendment before the Committee 
than if they actually agreed to the 
Amendment, which he hoped the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) would 
consent to withdraw. He considered the 
Amendment, however, to be very rea- 
sonable in its requirement. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill to the 
question of arms in the possession of 
shopkeepers. If the stock of traders 
was to be seized, he presumed that the 
Proviso alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman would insure compensation 
to the owners on the same principle as 
compensation was given in the case of 
an alteration inthe Excise duties. There 
were in Ireland many traders who had 
large quantities of arms in their posses- 
sion. 

Mr. HEALY inquired what propor- 
tion of the cost of game licences would 
be returned to persons having to surren- 


Mr, Healy 
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der their arms. It was only right that 
persons who had paid the sum demanded 
for a licence should, when they gave up 
their guns, be allowed compensation, 
He was willing, however, after the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: It 
happens to be a part of the year when 
shooting licences will not be taken out. 

Mr. LALOR said, the licence referred 
to by his hon. Friend was the 10s. gun 
licence, and not the £3 licence for shoot- 


ng game. 
Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Iwill 
consider the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That Clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 270; 
Noes 26: Majority 244.— (Div. List, 
No. 118.) 


Clause 3 (Power as to prohibiting or 
regulating sale or importation of arms 
and ammunition). 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose before the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) rose to move that 
standing in his name. He proposed to 
leave out in page 2, line 7, the words 
‘by and with the advice of the Privy 
Council in Ireland.” The Committee 
had so constantly heard from the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
that the Lord Lieutenant’s discretion 
should not be fettered; that no limits 
were to be placed to it; and that if he 
were trusted at all, he must be trusted 
entirely ; that he (Mr. Callan) could not 
see why he was to be fettered with the 
obligation of taking the advice of the 
Privy Council. When he proposed to 
add the words to a former Bill, he was 
met with the argument that the Privy 
Council in Ireland were a very large 
body, and that it would require a long 
notice to be given in order to summon 
them together. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 8, to leave out the words “ by 
and with the advice of the Privy Council in 
Treland.’’—(Mr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not think the object of the hon. Member 
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would be at all interfered with by leaving 
these words in the clause. I have never 
understood that the Lord Lieutenant is 
fettered by the Privy Council; and my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland informs me that is not the 
case. Having set forth that the procla- 
mation is to be made with the advice of 
the Privy Council, it is almost necessary 
that their advice should be given in the 
present matter. I may mention that 
the proper phrase is ‘The Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council.” 

Dr. COMMINS said, the Government 
seemed to think that what was wanting 
in Ireland was arbitrary power placed 
in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant. 
But if they were to submit to arbitrary 
power at all, it was almost the A BC 
of political science that the less power 
placed in his hands the better. If the 
responsibility of the Lord Lieutenant 
was to be shared with a shifting, 
variable, and almost unknown body like 
the Privy Council, so much the more 
likely would his arbitrary powers be 
abused. It might, therefore, conduce 
very considerably to the proper exercise 
of that arbitrary power to have it 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant alone, so 
that he should not at any time be able 
to shelter himself by saying he had 
acted by the advice of the Privy Council. 
The advice of the Privy Council was not 
listened to; and, to all intents and pur- 
poses, they did not exercise the slightest 
influence. Why, then, should they be 
retained in the Bill? No good object 
was gained by it; and the only object 
gained was the leading away of public 
opinion and the House from fixing its 
attention on the authorities who were 
primarily, and virtually, and necessarily 
responsible for all the acts promulgated 
in the name of the Privy Council. That 
was misleading ; and he urged the Com- 
mittee to take away that nominal gua- 
rantee, which was really worth nothing, 
and to withdraw words which added 
nothing to the force or stringency of the 
Act. 

Mr. SEXTON approved of the 
Amendment, and believed that the Lord 
Lieutenant, whether he were an English- 
man or an Irishman, would be far better 
without the advice of the Privy Council, 
the members of which in many cases 
distinguished themselves by vindictive- 
ness. The Lord Lieutenant would be 
better off if he exercised all his powers 
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without their advice, for although they 
might know more about Ireland than 
he, he was not animated by the same 
spirit of vindictiveness. He preferred 
uncorrupted ignorance to sinister know- 
ledge. 

Mr. DAWSON would rather leave 
the responsibility of this Act on English 
statesmen and English Governors. So 
long as Ireland was governed by this 
country he would let Englishmen bear 
the responsibility. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 
been unable to gather what was the 
precise function which the Privy Council 
cpa At one time it was said to 

e an ornamental body, at another that 
it was useful, and at other times that it 
combined both qualities. When the two 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench were members of that body it 
would be both useful and ornamental ; 
but he wished to know whether that 
body was ever really consulted? The 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment said the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant was not much fettered by 
the action of the Privy Council ; in other 
words, the Lord Lieutenant called a 
number of gentlemen together, and 
said—‘“‘ Really, you must put your signa- 
tures to this proclamation. It is merely 
a matter of form, and you have only to 
sign your names here.” If that was all 
that the Council did, why were their 
names appended always to the Vice- 
regal proclamations? If they simply 
gave their names as a sham and an un- 
reality, their names ought not to be 
attached to the proclamations; if they 
were a reality, what could be more 
monstrous than that the persons who 
performed judicial functions should be 
the same persons who constituted the 
Executive ? What would be the effect 
if the Lord Chief Justice of England 
was called to Windsor one day to make 
legislation and the next day to judge of 
a case at Westminster which was con- 
stituted a crime under the proclamation 
he had taken partin issuing? That could 
only be permitted in Ireland ; if it were 
done with regard to Basutoland the Radi- 
calism on the opposite Benches would 
rise in rebellion, and condemn it. The 
functions of that distinguished body— 
the Privy Council — were fulfilled by 
three classes of persons, who were, to 
his mind, unfit and unsuitable for 
Executive functions. They were either 
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high ecclesiastics of one particular re- 
ligious persuasion—and it was grossly 
unfair that the religious persuasion of the 
minority of the people alone should con- 
tribute to the officers of the Executive— 
or renegade patriots who had reached the 
Bench in Ireland; or some swaggering 
officers who had distinguished them- 
selves by cruelties towards the race 
which had the misfortune to be subject 
to British rule. Many nations had that 
misfortune; and he held that ecclesi- 
astics of one sect—and that the minority 
—Judges who were renegade patriots, 
and officers of rather unfortunate ante- 
cedents, were the very last persons who 
should be intrusted with the duties of 
the Executive of a country. He there- 
fore took this opportunity, as he should 
take every opportunity, until the public 
opinion of this country was aroused, of 
condemning the scandal and the infamy 
of the judicial and Executive system in 
Ireland. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA pointed out 
that the previous clause provided that 
the Lord Lieutenant might, by warrant, 
direct any person named in such war- 
rant to search the houses, &c., and said 
he did not see, therefore, that it was of 
any importance to retain the words “‘by 
and with the advice of the Privy Coun- 
cil.” This was not a material matter ; 
but he did not approve of the principle 
of fettering the Lord Lieutenant by the 
Privy Council. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Member of the Privy Council, and he 
asked him to inform the Committee 
what the Council did when it met. He 
could not understand the insertion of 
the words ‘“‘ by and with the advice of 
the Privy Council,” unless it meant 
that the Lord Lieutenant must act under 
the direction of the Privy Council. If 
he so acted he would be fettered, and 
the Committee had a right to have that 
clearly explained. The Government de- 
manded unlimited powers for the Lord 
Lieutenant. He thought personal power 
had been given to the Lord Lieutenant 
by the Coercion Act; but the Govern- 
ment were not satisfied with that; they 
must bring in this Bill to increase that 
power. He was in favour of letting the 
Lord Lieutenant have the personal 
power demanded. 


Question put. 


Mr, T. P. O' Connor 
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Tut CHAIRMAN stated that he 
thought the Ayes had it, and, his decision 
being challenged, he directed the Noes to 
stand up in their places, and Ten Mem- 
bers only having stood up, he declared 
that the Ayes had it. 

Mr. WARTON begged leave to move 
an Amendment of one word. The clause 
under notice empowered the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to make orders for prohibiting in 
Treland the sale or importation of arms 
or ammunition, and the word he pro- 
posed to insert was ‘‘ manufacture.” It 
seemed to him that it might be neces- 
sary to check the manufacture of arms 
in Ireland ; and as it was likely that 
claims would be made for weapons of 
which people might be deprived, it 
seemed desirable to stop the creation of 
weapons for which such claims might 
be made. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
9, after the word ‘‘sale,”’ insert the 
word ‘‘ manufacture.”’—( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I think the 
Amendment is hardly necessary, the 
object being sufficiently provided for by 
the restrictions on the sale of arms. 

Mr. WARTON expressed his willing- 
ness to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON wished to suggest that 
introduction of the proposed Amend- 
ment would improve the clause, because 
the argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland would go to show that the 
words ‘‘or importation’’ might not be 
necessary, if everything was covered by 
the word ‘“‘sale.”” But he would not 
press the matter. 

Mr. CALLAN thought that to pro- 
hibit the manufacture of arms in Ireland 
would be something akin to prohibiting 
the woollen manufacture. He supposed 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) 
thought the demand for arms in Ireland 
would cause a new industry to spring 
up which might interfere with some 
English industry. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr.SEXTON proposed, as an Amend- 


ment, to leave out of the clause the 
words “‘ sale or,’”’ in order to limit the 
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power of the Lord Lieutenant to im- 
portation. He did not propose to offer 
any resistance to the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant over the importation of arms; 
first, because importation might be illicit, 
and, secondly, because, even if the im- 
portation itself might not be illicit, arms 
might be imported for illicit or illegal 
distribution. He was not concerned to 
defend any such system; but consider- 
ing the stringent and extreme powers 
given to the Lord Lieutenant by the 
previous Act over the personal liberty 
of Irishmen, and by this Bill over the 
possession of arms, he thought it was 
injudicious and unnecessary to hamper 
the industry of a particular class of 
traders by the proposed regulations. 
The sale of arms in Ireland was an open 
and legitimate branch of trade, and he 
wished to point out to the Committee 
and to the Government that the present 
time was one of depression, and that it 
would be extremely hard that people 
who had to pay taxes should be em- 
barrassed in their trade for no sufficient 
reason. People who had no right to 
have arms would not be likely to go and 
buy arms, and he urged that shopkeepers 
selling arms should not be impeded in 
their trade by vexatious restrictions. 
The public peace would be sufficiently 
maintained by the power to prevent the 
importation of arms, and he protested 
against the proposal to hamper the 
trade of shopkeepers. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 9, 
to leave out the words “ sale or.” —(Mr. 
Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘sale or’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
am sorry it is impossible to accept this 
Amendment. In former Acts—in Acts 
from 1870 to 1880—it was deemed ne- 
cessary to insert these words, and espe- 
cially in 1875, when the whole thing 
was re-considered, and it was decided to 
impose this amongst other restrictions. 
The object is not to hamper trade, for 
the trader will find it as easy now as it 
has been for the last 10 years to have a 
licence ; but it is to prevent dishonest 
traders doing what will, in fact, injure 
honest traders. Therefore, I trust the 
hon. Member will not press the Amend- 
ment, 
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he need encourage his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sexton) to proceed with the Amendment ; 
but this clause was one of the most odious 
clauses in the Bill. It put every man 
trading in guns under the patronage and 
control of the Government. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland said it would only 
interfere with dishonest traders; but 
what was the definition of dishonest 
trade in guns? An hon. Member said, 
‘‘Trade in guns that were burst!” 
That was a very reasonable answer ; 
but was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s definition? Was not his reason 
one of those oratorical arguments that 
Nist Prius lawyers flashed out to con- 
fuse people? How could there be a 
dishonest trade in guns? A gunsmith 
must keep open shop so that people 
might go freely in and out, and the 
police could look in and see what was 
going on at any time of the day. The 
fact was that the present Ministry wanted 
to get everything in Ireland under more 
espionage and control than it even was. 
There was not a single circumstance of 
social and political life that did not lie 
at the discretion of the Government in 
Ireland ; and, going on in the excellent 
process of imitating the worst features 
of French life under a despotism, they 
proposed to have gun-shops under Minis- 
terial control; and, by-and-bye, they 
might put tobacco-shops under the same 
control, so that any individual who wished 
to sell tobacco would have to go to Dublin 
Castle and recommend himself to Vice- 
regal patronage by such a declaration 
of political principles as would commend 
itself to the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench. If the Government wished to 
preserve the peace in Ireland, and pre- 
vent people who had no right to have 
arms from getting arms, they would be 
able to do that by the power of regu- 
lating the importation of arms. Arms 
shops were always under the control of 
the police, who could inspect them at 
any time; but the Government wished 
to get everything in Ireland under their 
control, so that it might flourish or decay 
as they might think fit. 

Dr. COMMINS pointed out that the 
Act already in force gave the power of 
domiciliary search among the agricul- 
tural population; but the Bill under 
consideration applied that power to the 
entire trading population. If the Bill 
passed, every trader in arms or ammu- 
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nition would be subject to disturbance, 
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as he was not under the previous Act ;,; IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : That 


and that would be an interference with 
trade such as would constitute a serious 
grievance among the shopkeepers. Shop- 
keepers did not put everything in their 
windows ; and no shopkeeper who was 
in any way obnoxious to the police, 
whether he kept a beer-shop or a bread- 
shop, but would be liable to the allega- 


tion that he was dealing in something | 


connected with arms. There was no 
necessity whatever for this restriction ; 
and, in fact, it would do more harm 


than good. It would, indeed, do mis- | 
chief, for it would lead to illicit trading | 


in gunpowder, and perhaps also in guns. | 
‘the trade of the country ? 


At present, traders in arms and ammu- 


is also the case in Ireland. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
hon. and learned Friend says there are 


‘similar provisions in force in Ireland as 


|regards explosives. 


Is there anything 
in the present Bill more oppressive or 
coercive than this? In this country the 
Bill was passed for the public safety. 
The object is to see that there are no ex- 
plosives wrongly stored in any premises. 


The Bill now before us refers, of course, 


also to arms. It has been said that the 
present clause would injure trade; but 
does anybody believe that the object of 
the Lord Lieutenant can be to damage 
Whatever 


nition were not subject to vexatious or | prejudices may exist, it is impossible 
troublesome regulations or to search, | that he could have such an object as 
and their trade was carried on openly. | that. Surely hon. Gentlemen will admit 
Any person selling the slightest quantity | that the Lord Lieutenant must wish to 
of gunpowder, or any weapon, was ob- | allow of such freedom of trade as is con- 
liged to make an entry with regard to/| sistent with what he considers the ne- 
the purchaser, in order to be able to | cessities of the public safety. Therefore, 


give information afterwards if the pur- | the notion of injuring small traders is 


chaser had some improper purpose. That 
was quite enough, without further re- 
strictions ; but if the clause were adopted 
it would create illegal dealing in arms 
and gunpowder. If the Government did 
not wish to cause that, and todrive people 
from fair and legitimate trading, they 
would do well to adopt the Amendment. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
must call the attention of the hon. 
Member who has just spoken (Dr. 
Commins) to the law of England in re- 
gard to this matter. There is a limit as 
to the quantity of explosives that a man 
can keep. This is provided for by the 
Act of 1875. I wish the hon. Member 
to see what a down-trodden and op- 
pressed people we must be in this 
country. Any man who has explosive 
substances on his premises is subject to 
this—that anybody, an inspector or any- 
one else with an inspector, may go into 


only an idea without any foundation. I 
must repeat to the Committee that what 
we are doing in this clause is only 
similar to what has been done under 
former Acts. Does anyone suppose that 
the gunmakers of Ireland have suffered 
from the working of those Acts? For 
my part, I am rather in favour of re- 
strictive legislation as regards arms, and 
in this country, one of these days, I 
hope to see some measure provided for 
the registration of arms. It cannot be 
considered as tyranny at all. With re- 
spect to the storage of gunpowder and 
ammunition, surely it is the proper thing 
that there should be strict regulations. 
The present clause will not oppress in 
any way legitimate trade. I do not think 
that anyone can object to the clause in 
its present form. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 





he thought the right hon. Gentleman 


| 


his premises and search them without a! had given the most admirable reasons 


warrant. 
follows: — 


The terms of the Act are as| why the Amendment of his hon. Friend 


should be adopted. He had explained 


“ Any person who is an officer may enter at | the Explosives Act, and had said that 


any time ; and, if he cannot otherwise, by force, 
as well on Sundays as other days, and may 
search for explosives, take samples of any ex- 
plosives found therein, or any substances which 
he reasonably supposes to be explosive. Any 
person who fails to admit into the place any 
officer in pursuance of this section, or obstructs 
him in the exercise of his duty is liable to a 
penalty of £50;” 


and so forth. 
Dr. Commins 


that Act applied to Ireland, and that 
stringent measures were provided under 
it both for this country and for Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said 
that no gunsmith had been injured by 
the powers given to the police under 
former Acts; but he was well aware 
that in the smaller towns a great deal of 
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injury had been done to the small traders 
in arms. The right hon. Gentleman also 
said that he would be glad to have re- 
strictive measures applied in England as 
well as in Ireland. As regarded the 
registration of arms, he (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) agreed with him entirely. He 
was not particularly in favour of the un- 
restricted sale of arms in any civilized 
community; but he wished to point out 
that in this country they had simply a 
measure which had been passed for the 
public safety, and in order to provide 
against accidents and the blundering 
use of firearms. It was an Act passed 
by the majority of the English people 
for their protection and security ; but, in 
the present case, they were passing an 
Act which was a distinct stigma upon the 
Irish people. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that all the Irish Members were 
conspirators. [Sir Wirt1am Harcovrt : 
I specially exempted the hon. Member. | 
He was obliged for the compliment ; but 
he did not want to be exempted. He 
begged to decline any exemption. He took 
it that if one wasa conspirator, all were. 
The right hon. Gentleman said for that 
very reason the Government were justi- 
fied in bringing in the Bill with its 
present provisions. If it were necessary 
to have stringent measures in order to 
suppress a political conspiracy it would be 
a different thing; but he did not think 
that the present Bill would have that 
effect. He would beg to remind the 
Committee that they had in Ireland 
two distinctly opposite and antagonistic 
classes engaged in a struggle which 
nearly approached civil war—a' civil 
war, that is, of interests and passions, 
although not of arms. The Govern- 
ment had put all the power into the 
hands of one side, and had put all the 
oppression upon the other. That was a 
strong reason why they should object 
to unnecessary powers being conferred 
upon a class, and unnecessary hardship 
being inflicted on the Irish people. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland spoke of an 
honest tradein arms. There was nothing 
more likely to injure that honest trade 
than the present clause, because the 
effect would be that a secret and clan- 
destine trade would be carried on in 
arms. If they prevented the open sale 


of, and the honest dealing in arms and 
ammunition, the effect would be that in 
the shops in the small towns, such as 
those of grocers and ironmongers, a secret 
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sale of arms would be carried on, and one 
of the conditions of sale would be that 
the arms were to be carried away 
secretly. The Government had already 
got all the power that they needed under 
that Bill. They had almost all the power 
that there would be in a state of siege. 
They had prevented the importation of 
arms, and that, from the Home Secre- 
tary’s point of view, was, no doubt, a rea- 
sonable thing to do. Assuming it to be 
possible for an invasion to take place, 
that was a perfectly natural precau- 
tion. He did not know that it had been 
of much avail during the late Fenian 
conspiracy. Few seizures of arms had 
been made during that time. The only 
seizure that he had heard of was the 
capture of a sword belonging to a late 
hon. Member of that House. The hon. 
Member was going over to Ireland, and 
in his luggage he had his Court suit, 
which included, of course, a sword. His 
boxes were searched, and that dangerous 
weapon was impounded as a security 
against Fenian invasion. He did not 
complain much of the stopping of the 
importation; but what did the Govern- 
ment want more than that? They had 
not only prevented the carrying of arms 
and given power to arrest anyone who 
had arms in his possession—measures 
which seemed to be amply sufficient for 
the purpose which the Government must 
have in view—but now they wanted to 
add another restriction to the Bill. He 
thought it was totally unnecessary to do 
so, and for that reason he strongly hoped 
that his hon. Friend would proceed with 
his Amendment. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he should like 
to ask whether there was a difference 
between the proposed law and the one 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred? Was there a power given 
under the former law to imprison, or 
was the offence under that Act only 
perishable by fines? By that Act they 
had a power to imprison which, he be- 
lieved, did not exist under the other. 
Therefore, he considered that the ana- 
logy which the right hon. Gentleman had 
drawn was nota true one. The cases 
seemed to be completely different. 

Mr. BIGGAR could not see why the 
Government objected to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton). 
The right hon. Gentleman had pointed 
out that there was an old Act which re- 
ferred to explosives. The words of that 
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Act were well arranged with regard to 
arms, and there was a regulation that 
any person dealing in firearms must give 
the name of the purchaser. What re- 
gulation did they want more than that ? 
‘What reason was there that they should 
give authority to the Government to 
make fresh regulations? No change 
was necessary, because the present sys- 
tem was sufficient. If the Government 
would point out in what respect the pre- 
sent regulations were defective, and 
then state what correction they thought 
to be necessary, the case would be dif- 
ferent. But they had not told them the 
defect in the present system. The result 
of fresh regulations would be that per- 
sons would lay themselves open unwit- 
tingly to be brought within the meshes 
of the law. They would have a diffi- 
culty in finding out what the new regu- 
lations were, and perhaps after having 
carefully read the proclamations which 
had been issued they would render them- 
selves liable to punishment without 
knowing that they had committed a 
breach of the law. He held that they 
ought not to alter the present law un- 
less there was something materially 
wrong shown to exist in the present 
system. It had been stated that a good 
deal of time had been wasted in that 
House upen debating small questions; 
but he did not consider that the time 
occupied in such discussions as those 
was altogether wasted. 

Mr. LALOR wished to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman of this fact. 
What was the good of giving permission 
to certain people to have arms if they 
did not give them any places where they 
could purchase them ? How could those 
arms be procured? They would have 
to proceed to the nearest depot ; but that 
might bein a proclaimed district, so that 
they would not be able to obtain them 
at all, perhaps. Another point was this. 
if they prevented the sale of arms alto- 
gether, what could the present dealers 
in arms do with those which they al- 
ready had in their possession? If they 
prevented them selling them they ought 
to pay for them. Would the Govern- 
ment say that they would take those 
arms at their present value? The right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to the great 
gunmakers; but they were not the people 
who would be affected. It was the small 
traders who never made arms, who lived 
entirely by the sale of them ; these were 


Mr. Biygar 
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the people who would suffer under the 
present clause. 


Question put. 


Tae CHAIRMAN stated that he 
thought the Ayes had it, and, his deci- 
sion being challenged, he directed the 
Noes to stand up in their places, and 
Ten Members only having stood up, he 
declared that the Ayes had it. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. LEAMY said, that before the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) was 
proposed, he had one to propose him- 
self, which he hoped the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department would 
accept. It was, in page 2, line 9, after 
the word ‘‘arms,” to leave out the 
words ‘“‘and ammunition.” His reason 
in moving that was as follows:—The 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had referred to the Explosives Act. 
He (Mr. Leamy) had looked at that Act, 
and he found that nearly everything that 
was contained in that Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill was contained in that Act un- 
der the definition of the word ‘‘ ammu- 
nition.’’ Every description of explosive, 
as far as he could see, was included. 
They had been told by the Hcme Secre- 
tary that that was an Explosives Act, 
and that powers were given under it to 
regulate the quantity of ammunition 
and material kept by persons, and to 
search for such material. Under these 
circumstances, he submitted that the 
additional power asked for in the pre- 
sent Bill was totally unnecessary. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
9 and 10, to leave out the words ‘‘ and 
ammunition.’’—( Mr. Leamy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and ammunition’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member will see that the Act does 
not refer to the importation of arms. I, 
therefore, cannot accept his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
merely rose to a point of Order. He 
wished to know whether, if it were ne- 
cessary for 20 Members to stand up in 
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their places in support of an Amend- 
ment on one side, it was not also neces- 
sary that there should be 20 Members 
on the other side. At present there was 
not a quorum in the House. 

THz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not speaking to the point before 
the Committee. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR observed, that 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment was not acquainted with the 
Explosives Act to which he had alluded. 
That Act did refer to the keeping, 
selling, and importing of arms. As his 
hon. Friend had pointed out, the sub- 
stances referred to included almost every 
kind of explosive. They were all 
covered by that Bill, and prohibited 
from importation. That being so, it 
was evidently entirely unnecessary that 
they should enact the clause of that Bill 
in its present form. The right hon. 
Gentleman wished to attach a penalty 
to the keeping of ammunition which 
was at present in Ireland, and he had 
stated that a prohibition and penalty 
had existed under former Acts. He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had not the time 
to look through the Act beyond the 
point which referred’ to the importation; 
but, if he was not mistaken, the only 
penalty that could be inflicted under the 
Explosives Act was a fine. He did not 
think that there was anything in the 
Act which alluded to a penalty of im- 
prisonment. There was a fine in the 
first instance, at least. It was not im- 
possible that they would imprison for a 
second or third offence. He believed 
that, in all probability, imprisonment 
was only allowed where a fine remained 
unpaid. Ammunition being sufficiently 
covered by that Statute, he thought that 
the words should be left out of the pre- 
sent Bill. 

Masor NOLAN hoped the Govern- 
ment would not insert any punishment 
for the keeping of ammunition, unless 
they promised to re-consider the defini- 
tion of the word as it stood in that Bill. 
He thought that the definition in the 
present Bill was the wrong one. - It 
might be taken to include crackers, 
which ladies pulled at parties. [ Laugh- 
ter.| Hon. Members might laugh; but 
that was not so absurd as might be sup- 
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posed. He thought the Government 
should keep to a fixed definition of 
‘‘ammunition,’”’ and the definition in 
the present Act seemed to be consider- 
ably wider than ought to be the case. 
He did not mind telling a story a second 
time in the House, and it was a fact—as 
had been stated by an hon. Member op- 
porte teat a monkey and his master 

ad been apprehended in the streets of 
Dublin; and, in another case, that a 
gentleman wearing a sword had been 
arrested on the stage whilst declaring 
that ‘“‘his name was Norval.” Such 
things might occur again unless the 
Law Officers saw that proper definitions 
were inserted in the Bill. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Will 
the hon. Member be satisfied with the 
assurance that crackers will not be con- 
sidered ammunition in the proclamation 
of the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Masor NOLAN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say that the possession of one 
percussion cap shall not bring a man 
under the provisions of the Bill? 

Mr. SEXTON was afraid that the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not touch the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Leamy), which would leave the Lord 
Lieutenant and his advisers control over 
the sale and importation of arms, but 
take away from him the control of the 
sale and importation of ammunition. 
The hon. Member, in support of his 
Amendment, produced the Act which, 
both in England and Ireland, regulated 
the sale of ammunition. The trade was 
already sufficiently controlled, and as 
there were so many useful and harmless 
things which might come under the defi- 
nition of ‘‘ammunition,” he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept the 
Amendment. The Committee should 
know exactly what was meant by ‘“‘am- 
munition” if the Government were de- 
termined to retain the word. There 
were a great many things mentioned in 
the 6th clause; but still there ought to 
be a clearer definition. 

Mr. GILL said, such things as crackers 
and squibs, which the hon. Member for 
Galway County had mentioned, were 
hardly worth including in the Bill. The 
Home Secretary had replied to the hon. 
and gallant Member in a serio-comic 
vein, as though it was ridiculous to 
suppose that small fireworks would be 
touched by the measure; but he could 
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mention a case in his own experience 
where they had beeu touched under a 
measure similar to the present. During 
the trouble of 1848, aftera similar Bill 
to this had been passed, the police made 
a raid upon the little shop of a poor old 
woman who sold squibs and crackers, 
and ‘‘ cocked hats ’’—as they were called 
—and other children’s fireworks, and 
cleared out all her stock, so that she had 
to close up her small business. That was 
a practical illustration of what might 
happen—it was a thing which actually 
had happened; therefore, he thought 
it essential that what was meant by 
ammunition should be distinctly men- 
tioned in the Act. 

Mr. CALLAN said, thut when the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment gave the reply—which he supposed 
was well intended—as to the care the 
Lord Lieutenant would take in his pro- 
clamation to exclude crackers, he (Mr. 
Callan) had been at a loss to see how 
the Lord Lieutenant, according to the 
terms of the Bill, could exclude them. 
Where was there in the Bill—which was 
perfectly clear—any power to exclude 
crackers? The 6th clause defined the 
word ‘‘ammunition;’’ but in no clause 
was the Lord Lieutenant empowered to 
define it. The first part of the measure 
said— 

“ Any person carrying or having any arms or 
ammunition in contravention of this Act, may 
be arrested, without warrant, by any constable 
or peace officer, in order to his being dealt with 
according to law.”’ 

And in Clause 3 it said— 

‘The Lord Lieutenant, by and with the ad- 
vice of the Privy Council in Ireland, may, from 
time to time, make orders for prohibiting or 
regulating in Ireland the sale or importation of 
arms and ammunition.” 


But the Bill did not give power to the 
Lord Lieutenant to state what was or 
what was not ammunition ; therefore, in 
giving the assurance he had referred to 
the Home’ Secretary had completely 
misled the Committee as to the powers 
of the Lord Lieutenant. There must 
have been some blunder committed by 
the draftsman, who, probably, was a 
person who had never fired a shot in his 
life, or had never conducted a prosecution 
against a man charged with using fire- 
arms. There had been a large number 
of murders in England and Ireland, ac- 
counts of which he had read in the 
newspapers, which had been committed 


Mr. Gill 
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with firearms and powder, but not with 
bullets, with what were called slugs and 
swan shot. So far as he was concerned, 
if he were to be fired at, he should in- 
finitely prefer to be made a target for a 
single bullet than for half-a-dozen slugs. 
There was some chance of being missed 
by a single bullet fired by a would-be 
assassin, who, perhaps, naturally, or, 
perhaps, through fear and trepidation, 
might be a bad shot; but there would 
be very little chance of escaping a nasty, 
if not a deadly, wound where slugs were 
used, no matter how faulty the marks- 
man might be. And yet slugs were 
omitted from the Act! They had aright 
to complain of this omission. The word 
‘‘ammunition”’ was faulty here, and 
he would suggest that they should 
expunge it altogether from the Bill, 
and, by so doing, teach a lesson to 
the ignorant draftsman, who ought to 
have taken up a dictionary to find out 
what came under the definition, or, at 
any rate, might have taken up some War 
Office tender, where the different kinds 
of ammunition were mentioned. In 
common respect to the House the drafts- 
man should have done this, for they 
were entitled to know exactly what was 
meant by the word. The fact that there 
were such a small number of Members 
present to take part in this discussion 
was, no doubt, to be accounted for by 
its being the dinner hour, and by Mem- 
bers being too busily engaged elsewhere, 
to come into the House until they heard 
the division bell rung. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the discussion should be 
continued by such Members as were 
present until the number present had 
increased, and until there had been 
some expression of opinion from the 
Treasury Bench as to the definition of 
the word ammunition. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was nothing 
about buckshot in the Bill, and no refer- 
ence was made to slugs. It reallyseemed 
to him that the object of the draftsman 
had been to make the whole affair ap- 
pear as ridiculous as possible. They all 
knew that it was an absurdity to pass 
an Arms Bill at all, although that was 
no reason why they should permit the 
absurdity to appear on the face of the 
document. It certainly looked as though 
the Committee were determined to make 
it appear so; but for this he would be 
in no way responsible, and would vote 
for the Amendment. So far as he knew 
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nitro-glycerine and dynamite were not 
intended for firearms at all, but were 
used for blasting and other industrial 
purposes. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the Explosives 
Act had been referred to; and it might 
be well to remark that though the provi- 
sions of that measure were very stringent, 
as pointed out by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, infringement of its provisions 
did not, as in the case of the present 
Bill, entail imprisonment, and there 
were exceptions made in the clauses in 
favour of gun-makers, cartridge-makers, 
and so forth. Surely in the Arms Bill 
there should be similar provisions, and 
also exceptions, in favour of manufac- 
turers of, and dealersin, fireworks. There 
was no provision for protecting those 
classes who might be pursuing a legiti- 
mate trade. The right hon. Gentleman 
had drawn a comparison in this matter 
between the law applying to the people 
of England and this measure affecting 
Ireland, and had said—‘‘ You have in 
Ireland the same law that we have in 
England ;”’ but it must be remembered, 
however plausible this sounded, that 
there was no imprisonment under the 
English law. He trusted that, as Her 
Majesty’s Government had really brought 
this matter into court themselves, they 
would at least be consistent enough to 
make the same law.apply to the two 
countries, and inflict in Ireland no more 
than the penalties inflicted in England. 

Mr. LALOR said, he wished to say a 
few words on this subject 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Has not the hon. 
Member already spoken ? 

Mr. LALOR said, he had not taken 
part in the discussion so far. He would 
take the liberty of reminding the Commit- 
tee that there were thousands of people 
in Ireland who made their living by the 
use of explosives. In his neighbour- 
hood there were a great many quarry- 
men, who would be thrown out of em- 
ployment if they were not allowed to 
use gunpowder and dynamite; and, 
therefore, he thought it imperatively 
necessary that the clause should be 
amended. 





Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 106; 
Noes 24: Majority 82. —(Div. List, 
No. 119.) 

Mr. SEXTON said, the next Amend- 
ment on the Paper was in his name. 
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The second paragraph of the clause 
under notice said— 

‘“‘Tf any person sell or import, or attempt to 
sell or import, any arms or ammunition in con- 
travention of any such order, such arms and 
ammunition shall be liable to be forfeited to 
Her Majesty, and the person so acting shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Act.” 


He proposed to leave out the latter part 
of the paragraph—namely, ‘and the 
person so acting shall be guilty of an 
offence against this Act.” He con- 
sidered that if any offence were com- 
mitted in the ordinary course of trade 
the person committing it would be suffi- 
ciently punished by forfeiting the goods. 
The result of refusing his Amendment 
would be that a person convicted “ be- 
fore a court of summary jurisdiction,” 
of an offence against the Act, would be 
liable 

‘To be imprisoned for a term not exceeding 


three months, or, at the discretion of the court, 
to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds.” 


This punishment might be inflicted by 
a Divisional Justice in Dublin, or ‘‘ one 
resident magistrate sitting alone in 
petty sessions.” The Bill, therefore, 
gave one of Her Majesty’s subjects very 
extraordinary powers over other of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. In the case of the 
ordinary offender against the Act, the 
presumption would be that he carried 
arms or kept them in his house, instead 
of delivering them up, for the purpose 
of committing some offence by means of 
them. This would not be the presump- 
tion in the case of the dealer in arms 
and ammunition. The Lord Lieutenant, 
it was to be expected, would issue a 
complicated code for the regulation of 
the trade—such as they had heard of 
under other Acts; for instance, the trader 
might be obliged to keep a register of 
his stock and his sales, and of the 
names, addresses, and designations of 
his customers—of every person to whom 
he sold a rifle, a revolver, a packet of 
bullets, or even a dozen of percussion 
caps. The code might be so complicated 
that it might be very difficult for the 
trader to carry it out, or even to under- 
stand it; and what he (Mr. Sexton) 
feared was, that the trader, through 
inadvertence, or in consequence of a 
full knowledge of all the circumstances 
having failed to reach him, might con- 
travene the Act. They might take it 
for granted that a contravention of the 
Act by a trader would arise, not from a 
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wilful desire to break the law, but from 
ignorance or inadvertence; and that the 
ends of justice would be met by for- 
feiting to the State the matter of the il- 
legal act—namely, the arms or ammu- 
nition, without inflicting further punish- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
15, to leave out from ‘‘ Majesty ”’ to end 
of Clause.—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT: If a 
person, acting through inadvertence, con- 
travenes the law, and thereby renders 
himself liable to a money penalty or to 
imprisonment, the punishment in the 
discretion of the magistrates would pro- 
bably be very slight, as the offence 
would not be of a malignant character. 
But it is necessary also to meet a more 
serious case, where the offending per- 
son has evidently been acting malig- 
nantly. It must be remembered that 
this measure introduces for the first 
time the option of a fine instead of 
imprisonment; and I may say I am 
also prepared to accept the Amendment 
which stands on the Paper in the name 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan) that— 


‘If, upon the hearing of the charge, the 
magistrates shall be of opinion that there are 
circumstances in the case which render it inex- 
pedient to inflict any punishment, they shall 
have power to dismiss the person charged, 
without proceeding to a conviction.” 


The object of the Bill is to secure the 
safety of society; and what we desire 
is that persons shall be prohibited from 
selling arms to persons who may be 
‘considered dangerous and unfit to have 
arms. Such a case as this might hap- 
pen. The police might take from a 
person who was considered a dangerous 
person a revolver, and yet on the next 
day a tradesman might deliberately and 
knowingly sell another revolver to the 
same man. There must be some means 
of dealing with such a case. You must 
inflict some heavy penalty on the man 
who has deliberately sold that arm to a 
person whom he knows to have been 
disarmed by the authorities. The mere 
forfeiture of the weapon would be no 
punishment; and it is necessary to make 
provision for such a case in the Bill. 


Hr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 


What the hon. Member has been doing 
has been to take the minimum offence 
and compare it with the maximum 
penalty, which leaves an unfair im- 
pression as to the nature of the punish- 
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ment provided. We ought to take 
the maximum possible offence and com- 
pare it with the maximum penalty, 
and then, I think, it would be seen 
that the penalties provided by the 
Bill are really very small. No doubt 
the maximum penalty of three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour would 
be a very severe penalty; but, on the 
other hand, it is not too severe a penalty 
for such an offence as that which I have 
specified. That is really the state of 
the case; and, under the circumstances, 
I hope the hon. Member will not press 
the Amendment. 

Mr. O’DONNELL rose to continue the 
debate, when 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. O’DONNELL, resuming, said, 
he thought that the illustration which 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had used for the purpose 
of meeting the Amendment cf his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) was hardly an illustration at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman pointed out 
that where, for instance, a dangerous 
character was deprived of a revolver one 
day, the trader who to-morrow provided 
the same dangerous character with an- 
other revolver would deservedly incur 
the highest penalty imposed by the Act. 
But that was taking a very extreme 
case. A dangerous character detected 
by the police with a deadly weapon in 
his possession would not be in such a 
condition of liberty that he would be 
able to purchase another to-morrow. 
In fact, he would be in gaol, and, con- 
sequently, the illustration upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman relied for 
meeting the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo was an illustration which 
would never come into practice. A dan- 
gerous character found in possession of 
a revolver would not have an oppor- 
tunity of going to a trader on the next 
day to purchase a fresh revolver, be- 
cause he would be safely incarcerated. 
But there were a large number of other 
cases in which a trader would be liable 
to be very unjustly punished, if punished 
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at all, under the Act. Take the case of 
a trader in a proclaimed district import- 
ing arms and ammunition. It must be 
remembered that although a district was 
proclaimed, it was not every. person 
within a proclaimed district who was 
forbidden to have arms and ammuni- 
tion, because, under the provisions of 
this very Act, licences could be granted 
to individuals in the proclaimed dis- 
trict to carry arms and possess ammu- 
nition. Consequently, within a pro- 
claimed district there might be a con- 
siderable number of persons who would 
be entitled to purchase arms and ammu- 
nition, so that if a trader imported into 
the district a large quantity of arms and 
ammunition, and was accused of import- 
ing those arms and ammunition for the 
use of persons who had no right to carry 
arms, whereas he had imported them 
for the use of persons who had a right 
to carry arms, how was he to be pro- 
tected under this Act from a miscarriage 
of justice? He imported arms in order 
to supply the legitimate wants of persons 
entitled tocarry arms. It might happen 
that in the course of his business he 
might sell a few ounces of powder and 
shot to persons not entitled to have 
them, in consequence of which a search 
would be made of his premises, and a 
considerable quantity of arms, powder, 
and shot would be found. In this way 
the whole stock of arms and ammunition 
introduced for the most legitimate pur- 
poses would be liable to be forfeited, 
and in addition the unfortunate trader 
would be liable to imprisonment, and to 
a fine multiplied by as many cases as the 
Crown authorities chose to construct out 
of the total amount of arms and ammu- 
nition in his possession. It was quite 
evident, and he was sure the Home Se- 
cretary would agree with him that this 
provision as it stood required limitation. 
At present the most legitimate trader 
would be at the mercy of an indirect 
suspicion ; and although he did not go 
so far as to suppose that all the Irish 
magistrates were malignant and un- 
scrupulous persons, yet taking them as 
ordinary human beings, with different 
amounts of intelligence and morality 
distributed among them, there would be 
a sufficient number of magistrates open 
to the influence of groundless suspicions 
and prejudice, and although, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
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penal enactment by placing on one side 
the minimum offence, and on the other 
the maximum punishment, still, with- 
out going that length, they must take 
into consideration the great probability 
that when a clause was too loosely 
drawn, and gave too wide and too 
extensive a power to exercise private 
judgment, that private judgment would, 
in a number of cases, be exercised in a 
harsh and unjust manner. He trusted, 
therefore, thatthe HomeSecretary would 
admit the propriety of limiting the 
clause. It ought, at least, to be incum- 
bent upon the convicting authority to 
have it proved to his satisfaction that 
the alleged criminal was somehow or 
other voluntarily and deliberately render- 
ing himself amenable to penal conse- 
quences. Some onus of proof should 
be thrown upon the accusing persons, 
and the onus of disproof should not be 
thrown too completely on the accused. 
Judging from the manner in which the 
Home Secretary had met the reasonable 
suggestions of the Irish Party, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would meet 
the reasonable suggestions now made in 
the same spirit. The safest, surest, and 
easiest way of facilitating the progress 
of Business, and of avoiding recourse to 
extreme measures of any kind, would be 
to persist, as the Home Secretary had 
been doing during the last two days, in 
treating the Irish Members as Represen- 
tatives of the people of Ireland who had 
a right to speak on behalf of their con- 
stituents, and of having their suggestions 
properly considered. To reject all their 
representations after the manner of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary was the very worst way of facili- 
tating the Business of the House. He 
hoped they would continue to have their 
reasonable objections considered by the 
Home Secretary, who had shown that 
he had a mind capable of grasping the 
exigencies of the case, and that they 
would not again be troubled with the 
interference of the right hon. Gentleman 
who was nominally the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON suggested that 
some modification should be made in the 
direction of the Amendment. For in- 
stance, the word “ wilfully’? might be 
inserted before the word ‘‘so,’’ in line 


16. 
Mr. HEALY pointed out that if the 
? 





cretary said, they ought not to test a 


were added, it should 
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be placed at an earlier part of the clause. 
They had no means of knowing what 
regulations the Lord Lieutenant would 
issue ; and this was much to be regretted, 
because if the regulations were made 
known, the Act in its entirety might be 
assented to. Those regulations might 
be reasonable, or otherwise; but if the 
Lord Lieutenant were to lay down a 
number of harassing restrictions, the 
result would be very vexatious to bond 
fide traders. For instance, it might be 
required that a trader, before importing 
guns, should give notice to the Lord 
Lieutenant as to the persons from whom 
he was about to buy them, or furnish 
the name of the vessel they were shipped 
by, together with a copy of the invoice. 
He was told that the word “ wilfully ”’ 
would obviate the consequence of being 
supposed to be guilty under this Act; 
but it would not obviate the vexation 
that would be caused by such regula- 
tions. The clause, as it stood, was di- 
rected clearly at persons who made 
money by legitimate trade in arms. 
There had always been great delicacy 
in that House as regarded restriction 
of trades, and, apart from the political 
aspect of the question and clause of a 
Bill which tended in that direction, 
ought to be jealously guarded. He 
said, as they were ignorant as to the 
regulations that might be made with 
regard to the importation of arms if the 
clause passed in its then form, a trader 
wishing to push his trade properly might 
commit some perfectly innocent blunder, 
and still be liable, under the Act, to the 
confiscation of his goods. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon), 
would only shelter him from imprison- 
ment. He trusted, therefore, the word 
‘‘ wilfully ’’ would be added on Report 
in the early part of the clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The word cannot 
be introduced here unless the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) withdraws 
his Amendment. 

Dr. COMMINS agreed with the hon. 
Member for Wexford that the case of a 
person unwillingly acting in the impor- 
tation of a commercial commodity would 
not bemet by the proposalof the hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury. If the al- 
teration were in this form, ‘a person wil- 
fully acting shall be liable to the penal- 
ties provided by this Act,” that would 
leave the innocent person free from 


Mr. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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penalty, forfeiture, fine, and imprison- 
ment; whereas, if the word ‘ wilfully” 
were introduced alone, it would leave 
the legitimate and honest trader liable 
to have his business interfered with and 
his goods confiscated. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to know whe- 
ther the Government intended to oppose 
the Amendment suggested by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury? 
With reference to the argument of the 
Home Secretary, that if the Amendment 
of the hon: Member for Sligo were 
adopted, a man might go and supply 
himself with another weapon imme- 
diately from the same tradesman, he 
must say it was very unlikely that so 
dangerous a character as that would be 
able to pay a full fine, nor would he 
make himself liable to a similar arrest 
directly afterwards. It would be utterly 
beyond his power to go to a dealer and 
buy arms in the way suggested; and, 
seeing that dealers in arms were very 
well known, and subject already to re- 
gulations with regard to the sale of their 
goods, there was no reason why they 
should be still further liable to the penal- 
ties under this Bill. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department proposed 
to bring up on Report the following 
words :— 

‘“‘ Tf, on the hearing of the charge, such jus- 
tices may be of opinion that there are circum- 
stances in the case which will render it inexpe- 
dient to inflict any punishment, they shall have 
power to dismiss the person charged, without 
fine or imprisonment.” 


The effect of that would be to allow a 
magistrate to discharge a person after a 
nominal conviction, if he thought such 
person had acted through inadvertence. 
He did not see how the Government 
could go further than that. 

Mr. FINIGAN (who rose amidst 
great interruption and loud cries of 
‘“‘ Divide !”’): I do not mind the speeches 
of hon. Members opposite. I think it 
better they should open their mouths a 
little sometimes, instead of keeping them 
shut. I am glad to hear it, even though 
it is in bellowing 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member must not address 
himself to any particular part of the 
House, and should not be discourteous 
in his observations. 
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Mr. FINIGAN (amidst repeated cries 
of ‘‘Divide!”): That is a species of 
calling out which resembles beastly bel- 
lowing. 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must withdraw the two last words 
which he used—namely, ‘beastly bel- 
lowing.” . 

Mr. O’DONNELL—[Cries of 
“Order!’’ and “Name him!” ]—It is 
to a point of Order that I wish to speak. 
Mr. O’Connell in this House, replying to 
Members of the Tory Party—[ Cries of 
“Order!” |—I am speaking to Order. 
[ Cries of “Name him!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
given my ruling that the hon. Member 
must withdraw the two words which he 
used. 

Mr. CALLAN: What were the words? 

Mr. FINIGAN: I want distinctly to 
understand what two words I have used 
which you now, Sir, call upon me to 
withdraw. I contend that the two words 
which I did use were not used in any 
personal sense. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber addressed Members of the House in 
a way which was discourteous to them. 
If the hon. Gentleman does not with- 
draw those words, there is only one 
course have tosubmit to the Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN: What two words? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman withdraw the discourteous 
expression which he used ? 

Mr. FINIGAN: Would you, Mr. 
Playfair, be kind enough to point out 
the exact words ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Certain words 
reached me which led me to call upon 
the hon. Gentleman not to use dis- 
courteous expressions to the Committee. 
Instead of withdrawing them, he used 
another discourteous expression; the 
words which reached my ear were 
“ beastly bellowing.” 

Mr. FINIGAN : If, in any sense, the 
words ‘ beastly bellowing’’ could be 
applied personally, I should be very 

happy and willing to withdraw them. 
[ Loud cries of ‘‘ Name him!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber is not prepared to withdraw those 
words immediately, I must Name him. 

Mr. FINIGAN (amid great disturb- 
ance): I rose to withdraw them— 


[‘‘ Name!” ]—I have withdrawn them ; 
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I am simply withdrawing them upon 
your order, rather than suffer the 
penalty with which you have threatened 
me. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Now that this 
question is settled, I rise to Order, and 
on a point of Order—[ Uproar. |—I wish 
to remind the Committee that the use of 
the words ‘ beastly bellowing ”’ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
decided as to those words. 

Mr. O'DONNELL | Cries of ‘‘ Name 
him!”’]: Precisely. 1 am not objecting 
to your ruling. I am speaking to a 
point of Order. [‘‘ Order, order!” ] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The point of 
Order on that subject has already been 
settled. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: But I wish to 
raise a new point of Order, Sir. [‘‘ Order, 
order!” ] I am speaking to a new 
point of Order, and I will state that 
point in the smallest possible number of 
words. I will be entirely guided by 
your ruling ; but until I state my point 
of Order there is nothing for the Chair- 
man. With regard to the use of dis- 
courteous language, Mr. O’Connell in 
this House [ Great uproar. | 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: That point of 
Order has been already settled. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: No, Sir. I have 
to speak to a point of Order. [‘‘ Name 
him!” 

Tot CHAIRMAN: I now Name the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dun- 
garvan, Mr. O’Donnell, as disregarding 
the authority of the Chair. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I have not been 
allowed to speak. 








Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. O’Donnell, Member for Dun- 
garvan, be suspended from the service of the 
House during the remainder of this day’s 
sitting.’’—(Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 

Mr. O’DONNELL (remaining seated, 
with head covered): I beg to state that 
I shall only be removed from this House 
by the constituted authorities. 

Question put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the Ayes 
have it. 

The decision being challenged, and 
while the House was being cleared for 
the Division— 

Mr. O’DONNELL (remaining seated, 
with head covered): I have not dis- 
obeyed your ruling, Mr. Chairman. I 
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was not allowed to state my point of 
Order ; and you are acting grossly against 
the trust reposed in you in trying to 
silence, unfairly and unjustly, an elected 
Member of this House having the same 
rights as yourself under the Constitution. 


Question again put. 


Mr. BIGGAR (remaining seated, with 
head covered): Mr. Playfair, might I 
ask, as a matter of Order, whether it is 
competent to move the suspension of a 
Member in Committee, or whether it 
should not be done in a full House, with 
Mr. Speaker in the Chair ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: According to the 
Rule, as soon as the division is taken, I 
leave the Chair and report it to the 
Speaker. 

Mr. O’DONNELL (remaining seated, 
with head covered): Mr. Playfair, am I 
to remain in the House, or am I quali- 
fied to go into the Lobbies? Will it be 
a breach of Order to remain in the 
House ?—for I do not intend to vote on 
the question of my own exclusion. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he did not intend to vote, 
should have withdrawn. 

Mr. CALLAN: I beg to ask, Sir, 
whether, when Mr. Speaker is in the 
Chair, it will be in Order for us to im- 
pugn your decision ? 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 127; 
Noes 27: Majority 100.—(Div. List, 
No. 120.) 

Tut CHAIRMAN: In obedience to 
the Rule, it is now my duty to leave the 
Chair, and report this circumstance to 
the House. 

House resumed. 

Mr. Speaker having taken the Chair, 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR: I have to 
report to you, Sir, that Mr. O’Donnell, 
the Member for Dungarvan, having been 
Named by me as disregarding the autho- 
rity of the Chair, a Motion was made 
and carried, 

“That Mr. O’Donnell, Member for Dun- 
garvan, be suspended from the service of the 
House during the remainder of this day’s 
sitting.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘¢That Mr. O’Donnell, the Member for Dun- 
garvan, be suspended from the service of the 
House during the remainder of this day’s sit- 
ting.” — (Mr. Gladstone.) 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to a point of 
Order, Sir. I beg to say that the 


Mr. O' Donnell 
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Chairman has not carefully stated the 
fact to you. [ Cries of “Oh, oh!” and 
“Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: If that is the state- 
ment which the hon. Member has to 
make, I cannot accept it. 

Mr. PARNELL: My point is, that 
the Chairman of Committees did not 
Name the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
in pursuance of the Standing Order of 
the 28th February, 1880— 

“That, whenever any Member shall have 
been named by the Speaker, or by the Chairman 
of a Committee of the whole House, as disregard- 
ing the authority of the Chair, or abusing the 
Rules of the House by persistently and wilfully 
obstructing the Business of the House,’’ 
and soon. My point is this—that Mr. 
Playfair, the Chairman of Committees, 
did not Name the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan ; but simply referred to him as 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan. The 
name of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan was mentioned for the first time 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary moved the Motion for 
his suspension; and I submit to you, 
Sir, that the suspension of the hon. Mem- 
ber is irregular and out of Order, the 
conditions prescribed by the Standing 
Order not having been fulfilled. 

Stmr WILLIAM HARCOURT : [rise 
to a point of Order. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork was not in the 
House, and he has stated that which 
everyone who was in the House knows 
to be incorrect. 

Mr. CALLAN : I was in the House, 
and, knowing what took place, I say 
that the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman is incorrect. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : I was 
sitting, Sir, on this side of the Table 
and I heard Mr. Playfair Name Mr. 
O’ Donnell. 

Mr. CALLAN: I heard Mr. Playfair ; 
and Mr. Lyon Playfair did not Name 
Mr. O’Donnell. 

Mr. SPEAKER: An official Report 
has been made by the Chairman of the 
Committee, and I am bound to accept 
that Report. I have no other course 
but to put the Question— 

“That Mr. O’Donnell, the Member for Dun- 
garvan, be suspended from the service of the 
House during the remainder of this day’s 
Sitting.” 

Carrain AYLMER: I may also state 
that I did not hear the Chairman Name 
him. 

Question put, 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (remain- 
ing seated, with head Goual asked, 
what means there were of instituting an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair- 
man of Committees ? 

Mr. CALLAN (also remaining seated, 
with head covered) wished to know whe- 
ther there were any means of instituting 
an inquiry to test the accuracy of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, or of the hon. and gallant Member 
(Captain Aylmer)? 

Mr. O'DONNELL (also remaining 
seated, with head covered): As a point 
of Order, Sir, I have to ask you, what 
means are open to me to prove that I 
did not in the slightest degree disre- 
gard the authority of the Chair. [Mr. 
Speaker: Order, order!] I was not 
allowed to state the point of Order to 
which I rose; and that was that I was 
not Named by Mr. Lyon Playfair from 
the beginning to the end of the per- 
formance. [Mr. Speaker: Order, order! | 
Will it be in Order, Sir, to move that the 
proceedings, which cannot be interfered 
with to-day, shall be reviewed at a future 
meeting of this House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER (remaining seated): 
No question on a point of Order can be 
raised now, except with reference to the 
division now about to be taken. The 
Question is— 

“That Mr. O’Donnell, the Member for Dun- 
garvan, be suspended from the service of the 
House during the remainder of this day’s sit- 
ting.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 143; Noes 
32: Majority 111.—(Div. List, No. 121.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. O’Donnell must 
now withdraw. 

Mr. O’DonyELt accordingly withdrew 
from the House. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Speaker 
whether he was now at liberty to move 
the adjournment of the House ? 


Bill again considered in Committee. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Clause.” 


Mr. FINIGAN said, before the unto- 
ward incident which had had just oc- 
curred, he was endeavouring to urge the 
Government to make the clause under 
consideration distinct ; and he wished to 
state why he considered that the spirit 
of the Amendment should be considered, 
and why the word ‘ wilful’? should be 
adopted in the previous line of the 
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Amendment on Report. He thought if 
the Bill read— 

‘* Tf any person shall wilfully sell or import, 
or attempt to sell or import, any arms or am- 
munition,” &c. 
that would bring the clause within the 
meaning of the Amendment, and within 
the acceptance of the Government. He 
did not see that the clause was just as it 
stood, for the Lord Lieutenant was not 
compelled to make orders from time to 
time, the provision simply saying that 
he might from time to time make orders; 
and he thought that when that power 
was taken advantage of, as much legal 
formula should be maintained in that 
part of the clause as was consistent with 
law and reason. Therefore, he did not 
see why the Government could not 
accept the suggestion, and so avoid 
wasting the time of the Committee, and 
delaying the passage of the measure 
through Committee. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Sligo; and as 
the spirit of the Amendment was quite 
in keeping with the statement made by 
the Government every end of justice 
would be attained. 

Mr. DAWSON desired to support the 
views of his hon. Friend (Mr. Finigan) 
upon the Amendment, and expressed 
the pleasure with which he saw the 
tendency on the part of the Government 
to consider with respect and with atten- 
tion the propositions made from that 
side of the House. He regretted an 
occurrence which was not characterized 
with the dignity and deportment which 
ought to characterize Members of that 
House, and which tended to interrupt the 
good feeling with which the Government 
was giving attention to that important 
question. He pointed out that an Eng- 
lish Member had made the suggestion 
which had originated the latter part of 
the discussion; the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) having proposed the insertion of 
one word into the clause which would 
materially affect it. The hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had pointed 
out that it would not have been so vexa- 
tious in an earlier part of the clause; 
and the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(Dr. Commins), finding that it would be 
impossible to go back and place the 
word ‘‘ wilful”? where they desired it, 
had proposed to introduce the words, 
‘and liable to the penalties under this 
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Act,” which would entirely alter the 
clause, and in the direction they desired. 
If the Government would adopt either 
of those suggestions, and give him 
(Mr. Dawson) and his hon. Friends to 
understand that on Report, when it 
would be possible to put the proposed 
words in any portion of the clause, 
they would do so, he had no doubt 
the Amendment would be withdrawn. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOORT: I have 
already stated that I shall be happy to 
put in the word “ wilful.” I do not 
understand what hon. Members mean 
by putting it in earlier. If they mean any 
alteration in the position of the word, 
that might be doneon Report. If there 
is no difficulty as to the part of the line, 
I think it will be a very proper thing, 
and may very well be considered. 

Mr. SEXTON : On the understanding 
that the word ‘wilful’ is inserted in 
line 13, I beg to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department again, whether some pro- 
vision would be made for compensating 
traders in the possession of arms and 
gunpowder, which had hitherto been 
perfectly legal articles of commerce ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
already stated that I am going to bring 
up a clause on that subject. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: That 
will include traders ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: There 
will be no distinction between traders 
and other people. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That Clause 3, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided: Ayes 181; 
Noes 31: Majority 150.—(Div. List, 
No. 122.) 

Clause 4 (Supplemental provisions). 


Mr. FINIGAN said, he did not think 
that the Amendment he was about to 
move would take any time for its con- 
sideration. The Bill stated that the 
notice of a proclamation by the Lord 
Lieutenant should be introduced into 
that House within 14 days. He wished 
to substitute the word ‘‘ seven” for 
‘‘fourteen.’”’ He did not see how there 
could be any valid objection to the 
Amendment ; and therefore he hoped 
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that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
would agree to it at once. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
22, to omit the word ‘‘ fourteen,’’ and in- 
sert the word “ seven.”’—( Mr. Finigan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘fourteen ’ stand part of the Clause.”’ 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Thope 
the hon. Member will not make a point 
of this. The fact is that the terms of 
the Bill are a common form in Acts of 
this kind. Seven days is considered 
rather too short atime. I hope, there- 
fore, that the hon. Member will not press 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman reduced the 
matter to an absurdity. He (Mr. Callan) 
had not thought that any Member of 
that House, much less a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, would have the 
effrontery to get up and make, with so 
solemn a face, such an absurd state- 
ment. Such a grave and voluminous 
document might surely be produced in 
less than 14 days. Was it because some 
Irish Member had moved the Amend- 
ment that such an absurd and ridiculous 
reply was given? He wondered that 
the right hon. Gentleman was not 
ashamed to make such a statement in 
the presence of the Prime Minister. The 
Prime Minister exercised a determined 
influence over the other occupants of the 
Treasury Bench. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] Hon. 
Members might say ‘Oh, oh;’’ but he 
remembered a summer evening some 
years ago when, from the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench, the Prime Minister, on the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, gave a 
severe castigation to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Therefore the Prime Minister 
did exercise a determined influence. He 
was surprised at the argument which the 
right hon. Gentleman had ventured to 
use in that House. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be un- 
willing to apply the same principle as 
that which was applied with such a 
soothing effect last night—namely, split- 
ting the difference. Suppose they were 
to agree upon 10 days as the limit. He 
thought with his hon. Friend that 14 
days was an unreasonably long time. 
Irish Members were anxious that these 
proclamations, which might be brought 
into operation very rapidly, should not 
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be applied until the House had an op- 
ortunity of examining them. 

Mr. HEALY thought the right hon. 
Gentleman might accept that Amend- 
ment. Almost every hon. Member, he 
believed, had a grievance against the 
Queen’s printers. Why should not the 
screw be applied to them, so that the 
information might reach the House in 
less than 14 days? 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that, with the 
permission of the Committee, he would 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON thought the next 
Amendment, which stood in his name, 
an important one. He proposed, in page 
2, line 30, to leave out the words ‘or 
Under Secretary.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
80, leave out the words ‘‘ or Under Se- 
cretary.”—( Ir. Sexton.) 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
willing to agree to that. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck out 
accordingly. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: With regard to 
the next two Amendments, the matter 
proposed in the first has already been dealt 
with in a sub-section of the 1st clause. 
It, therefore, cannot be put. The second 
is one in which the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Lalor) desires to 
make a condition that the proclamation 
shall be posted on the doors of every 
place of worship seven days before it 
comes into force. As the date of the 
proclamation has been already deter- 
mined, that Amendment, also, cannot be 
put. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
Clause 4, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 198; 
Noes 30: ‘Majority 168.—(Div. List, 
No. 123.) 


Clause 5 (Penalties). 

Mr. M‘COAN begged to move the 
next Amendment. It was in line 1, 
page 3, after ‘‘ exceeding,” to leave out 
‘‘three,’”’ and insert ‘‘one.’’ Theclause 
read thus— 

“ Any person acting in contravention of this 


Act, shall be liable to be summoned before a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, to be impri- 
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soned for a term not exceeding thiee months, or 
at the discretion of the Court, to a fine not ex- 
ceeding twenty pounds.” 


His reason for moving the Amendment 
was this. The object of that Bill was 
avowedly not punitive, but preven- 
tive. He thought that object would be 
sufficiently and adequately met by im- 
posing a penalty of one month s impri- 
sonment for contravention of its terms. 
The offences under the Act were not 
strictly moral offences at all, and there- 
fore the lesser penalty would be suffi- 
cient. He wished to remind the Com- 
mittee that the offences under that Act 
were simply the possession of arms or 
ammunition, or the importation of those 
articles, as well as the selling of arms in 
the prescribed districts. They might be 
called disciplinary offences created for 
the purposes of peace preservation. They 
were not of an immoral character. It 
should be borne in mind also that one 
month’s imprisonment was no small 
punishment to inflict on an Irish peasant 
or shopkeeper, involving, as it also did, 
a considerable money loss. He ventured, 
therefore, to think that the provision 
seemed to have been dictated by a feel- 
ing of vindictiveness, rather than of 
mere prevention. If the object of the 
Government was not vindictive, he hoped 
they would see that all disciplinary pur- 
poses of the Bill might be met by fixing 
the maximum punishment at one month 
instead of three, more especially as con- 
viction would carry with it, not only the 
imprisonment of the offender, but the 
confiscation of the arms. The purposes 
of peace preservation would be fairly 
served by seizing the weapons with which 
it was believed that outrages would be 
committed. The right hon. Gentleman 
would, therefore, be doing a gracious as 
well as a merciful thing in accepting the 
Amendment. Probably his answer would 
be that this Bill was very much more 
merciful than that of 1875, and, no 
doubt, that was ‘true, for he recognized 
the humanity and merciful sentiments of 
theright hon. Gentleman, although at the 
same time he thought that that spirit 
might be carried farther. The greater 
mercy of the present measure, as com- 
pared with that of 1875, was an argu- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
should hardly fall back upon, since the 
fact that an over severe penalty was pro- 
vided in the old Bills furnished no sort of 
precedent for the present measure. They 
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had to deal with things as they existed 
in 1881, not as they existed 10 or 
15 years back; in short, for all pur- 
poses of peace preservation and sub- 
stantial justice, a penalty of one month’s 
imprisonment for being found in the 
possession of arms was, to his mind, 
quite sufficient. 


Amendment proposed, in page. 3, line 
1, after “‘ exceeding,”’ leave out ‘‘three,”’ 
and insert ‘‘ one.””—(I/fr. M‘Coan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the clause. 


Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member (Mr. M‘Coan) has only 
done the Government justice when he 
says we have no desire to make the Bill 
vindictive; the punishments are not in- 
tended to be severe, nor do I think they 
will be under the Bill as it at present 
stands. We fix the term of imprison- 
ment at three months, for the reason 
that it is the ordinary punishment 
awarded for venial offences under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act. We have 
eliminated from the Bill the element of 
hard labour, so that really we stand 
here in this Bill on the lowest scale of 
punishment—I do not mean to say ever 
fixed, because that is asserting a negative 
in which one might be wrong—butI doubt 
if you could find any scale of punish- 
ment lower than that in the Bill. Again, 
I must remark that the three months’ 
imprisonment is the maximum impri- 
sonment. When you see ‘‘three months”’ 
in the Bill, it does not follow that every 
man convicted under this measure is sure 
to have three months’ imprisonment. 
Everyone knows that that maximum 
punishment will hardly be given except 
in aggravated cases, and thatthe-punish- 
ment will hardly ever be more than one 
month. The object of reserving the 
maximum is to provide for aggravated 
cases. That is why the proposition is 
drawn up in that way, and not because 
we wish, or intend, or expect, that the 
maximum punishment will be inflicted 
in every or even in many cases. I ven- 
ture to say, without fear of contradiction, 
tiat we have taken the lowest scale of 
punishment which is fixed for the 
punishment of offences much lighter 
than those dealt with by this Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR trusted that 
the Amendment would be insisted upon, 
and contended that the whole course of 
the Government with regard to this | 
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punishment was grossly unfair to the 
Irish people, and he thought he could 
show the Committee why. They had 
allowed the people to purchase arms, 
without the slightest sign or intimation 
that they intended to interfere with their 
possession of those arms; and now, 
having got the people in possession of 
them in large numbers, they said—‘‘ We 
will give you three months’ imprison- 
ment if we find you in possession of 
those arms.’”’ The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that three months was the 
maximum; but if he knew the magis- 
trates of Ireland as well he (Mr. 
O’Connor) knew them he would be 
aware of this, that the maximum, in- 
stead of being the exception, would 
prove to be the rule. They were giving 
the large powers of this measure to a 
magistracy that was determined to have 
vengeance upon the people ; for even if 
the Government were not desirous of 
being vindictive, the magistrates were 
determined to be so. When they said 
‘three months can be inflicted under 
this Act,’”’ they practically told the ma- 
gistrates to inflict three months’ im- 
prisonment ; and, whether they told the 
magistrates directly or not to inflict 
such a punishment, they might rest 
satisfied that they would do it. Anhon. 
Friend had pointed out that when they 
took the arms away from the people they 
had really done as much as they had a 
right to do. The people had been 
allowed to obtain possession of the 
arms—he would not say wheiher or not 
it was good policy on the part of the 
Government to allow that, but they 
had done so—and now they wished to 
punish the people for availing them- 
selves of their rights. For his own 
part, he should have been disposed to 
go even much farther than his hon. 
Friend, and to have moved that im- 
prisonment be omitted from the Bill 
altogether, or only inflicted when an 
offender was unable to pay a small fine. 
But as the right hon. Gentleman would, 
no doubt, refuse to accede to such a 
proposal, he would suggest, as a com- 
promise, that the Government should 
allow two months to be the maximum. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
would rather see three months’ im- 
prisonment given to those who recom- 
mended the Irish people to get arms. 
At the same time, it must be recollected 
that the working of this Bill was not to 
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be left to the ordinary magistrates, but 
was to be carried into operation by the 
stipendiaries. Although two justices of 
the peace could inflict the penalty, it 
was provided that one of them, at least, 
should be a stipendiary. The people, 
therefore, were not without a safe- 
guard. 

Mr. BLAKE concurred in what had 
been said by hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, and considered that the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to reduce the 
maximum punishment to one month for 
the first offenceable act. He had been 
engaged for nearly 10 years in connec- 
tion with a Government Department in 
Treland, and it had become his duty, in 
many cases, to advise that the sentences 
of magistrates should be mitigated, in 
consequence of memorials praying for re- 
duction of penalties. In numerous cases 
that had come under his observation he 
had had tosuggest to the Lord Lieutenant 
to mitigate the punishments inflicted by 
the magistrates, and his recommenda- 
tion was hardly ever refused. He could 
say, from his experience, that in many 
instances, if the maximum penalty of 
three months’ imprisonment was inflicted, 
it would lead to the positive ruin of those 
who had to endure it. He spoke in this 
matter as a magistrate and as a Govern- 
ment official of nearly 10 years’ stand- 
ing, and declared to the Committee that 
there was a strong tendency on the 
part of the magistracy of Ireland to 
give the maximum penalty in almost 
every case for certain offences of the 
character they were now dealing with. 
To men who were engaged in ordinary 
occupations, and who had wives and 
families depending upon them, one 
month’s imprisonment was quite enough. 
It might be possible for such persons, 
after their imprisonment, to resume em- 
ployment; but if they were compelled to 
absent themselves from work for three 
months, it might involve absolute ruin. 
He would suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tlemant hat he should modify the clause, 
so as to provide that for the first offence 
not more than one month’s imprison- 
ment should be inflicted, and for the 
second or any other offence a term not 
exceeding two months; and he hoped 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
county of Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) would 
be satisfied with that. With very few 
exceptions, the proposed changes would 
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be likely to meet the necessities of the 
case, and he thought the Government 
might very well make the concession. 
Mr. HEALY considered the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for the county 
of Waterford (Mr. Blake) a reasonable 
one, and that the Government should 
make the punishment cumulative, so 
that a man, who by inadvertence or 
otherwise, committed a first offence, 
would get a lighter punishment than if 
he had committed more than one offence. 
With regard to the Irish magistracy, he 
could speak from his own knowledge 
that if this Bill passed in its present 
form, they would consider the maximum 
penalty the penalty to be inflicted ; that 
was the natural tendency of the magis- 
terial mind in Ireland. If they saw a 
certain term of imprisonment fixed in 
an Act of Parliament, they at once 
jumped to the conclusion that was the 
penalty which Parliament had in its 
mind when it passed the measure. The 
magistrates, or, at any rate, many of 
them, were opposed to the people in 
sympathy, and were inclined to inflict 
vindictive penalties. He should have 
no difficulty in agreeing to the proposi- 
tion of the Government if the measure 
were to be put in operation by a magis- 
tracy such as they had in England; but 
those who drew up such Acts as this did 
it in ignorance of the kind of magis- 
tracy they had in Ireland. It was 
amusing to read in Irish newspapers 
the statements of those Irish Pashas 
on the Bench. Each one looked upon 
himself almost as a Pope; and on 
any occasion, however trivial, gave the 
people warnings and gave them advice, 
and described the crimes that were 
brought before them a3 very heinous 
and deserving of serious punishment. 
No matter what the offence might be, 
the magistrates read out to the people 
those excellent lessons which, when they 
were young, they were in the habit of 
hearing in Sunday-schools. That was 
the class of men on the Bench in Ire- 
land; therefore, he thought the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman behind him 
a reasonable one, that for the first 
offence the penalty should be less than 
for any subsequent one. As yet they 
knew nothing of the kind of punishment 
that would be inflicted as a rule by the 
Irish magistrates; therefore, they were 
discussing the matter under a disadvan- 
tage, and could only speculate upon 
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their knowledge and experierce of the 
justices. 

Mr. PLUNKET thought the penalty 
proposed in the Bill was as light a 
punishment as could be stated as a 
maximum for an offence so serious 
as that dealt with by the Bill. The 
penalty was far lighter than any 
hitherto proposed or enacted for the 
ae of meeting the evil the Bill was 
evelled against; nevertheless, if the 
Government were prepared to retain the 
provision as it stood, he was prepared 
to support them. He had abstained, 
hitherto, from saying a word as to what 
they had heard to-night, and during 
many nights, in condemnation of offi- 
cials who administered the law in Ire- 
land, from Members who put themselves 
forward as being the Members for that 
country, though they seldom could 
muster as many as 30 in a divi- 
sion. Those hon. Members who pro- 
fessed to know all about the Irish 
magistracy— [Mr. Hearty: Who know 
more than you.]—those hon. Mem- 
bers had said that if English Repre- 
sentatives only knew how the Irish 
magistrates performed their duties— 
[ Cries of ‘‘Question!”] He was per- 
fectly in Order. Those statements had 
been made from time to time all through 
that evening, on Motion after Motion. 
The English Members had been told 
that they knew nothing about Ireland 
or about the Irish magistrates, and that 
Irish magistrates were wholly unre- 
liable. It had been said that the full 
penalty would be inflicted under the 
Bill by the bad Irish magistrates; and 
he had heard the hon. Member for the 
county of Waterford (Mr. Blake) lend- 
ing himself to those statements and quot- 
ing his official experience in condemning 
the magistrates. If the hon. Member 
had had complaints of that kind to 
make, why did he not make them when 
he was himself an official in Ireland ? 
He (Mr. Plunket) had heard with ex- 
treme regret those statements from the 
hon. Member for Waterford; and against 
them he must declare that he himself 
had had considerable experience of life 
in Ireland, both officially and from daily 
contact with the magistrates, and he 
had scarcely ever heard of a single case 
to support the general accusations thus 
recklessly brought against the magis- 
tracy. lf he had heard of any cases 
they had been wonderfully few, con- 
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sidering the number of magistrates who 
had to deal with important matters in 
Ireland. No considerable number of 
charges had been brought against indi- 
vidual magistrates, so as to give their 
friends a chance of meeting and contra- 
dicting them ; and those which had been, 
as far as he was aware, had never, ina 
single instance, been substantiated. He 
must deprecate the practice of wholesale 
condemning and treating with contempt 
a body of gentlemen who had to dis- 
charge most onerous duties under serious 
and difficult circumstances. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to make 
a personal explanation. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down (Mr. Plunket) had asked why 
he, when he occupied an official position, 
had never complained of the conduct of 
magistrates. In reply, he had to state 
that he had done so, by availing himself 
of the only means open to him as an 
official, by condemning their sentences 
as excessive in scores of instances by re- 
commending a mitigation of punishment 
to successive Lord Lieutenants when he 
held office under the Irish Government, 
which was usually attended to. 

Mr. DAWSON very much regretted 
that the first person in that debate to get 
up and endeavour to interfere with the 
course of mercy the Irish Members were 
advocating, was the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin. As the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had made it his 
business to take part in the discussion, 
it was a pity he did not seek to mitigate 
the punishment his countrymen were to 
receive, rather than the reverse. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
got such a complete answer from the 
hon. Member for the county of Water- 
ford (Mr. Blake), that he (Mr. Dawson) 
would not go into that matter. He would 
not leave it to the Irish magistrates to 
fix the amount of punishment, because 
he agreed with his hon. Friends that 
those gentlemen would only look at the 
maximum and inflict that penalty. He 
would remind the Committee of a case 
that he himself was cognizant of. Magis- 
trates were led in most of their decisions 
by petty sessions clerks and officials, 
and he remembered an instance in which 
a book was handed up to the magistrate 
on the Bench and examined into by that 
dignitary. The book was a dictionary ; 
but the magistrate, who had received it 
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from the clerk as though it were a 
volume of statutes, seemed to examine 
a page of it very carefully, and then an- 
nounced a fine as though he had got it 
from the book. Well, when they had 
such people as that to deal with, and 
knew that it would be in their power to 
take away a man from his wife and 
children for three precious months, he 
thought it was not too much to ask of 
the Committee to put down the punish- 
ment for the first and other offences in 
black and white. 

Mr. LALOR said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) had 
spoken of the magistracy in Ireland in 
complimentary terms, and he (Mr. Lalor) 
was sorry to be unable to agree with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, after 
a life-long residence in the country. He 
did not, however, stand up for the pur- 
pose of censuring the magistrates, al- 
though he had for the last few months 
seen a number of cases where harshness 
had been practised on the people of Ire- 
land by them. Questions had been put 
in that House, by three or four different 
Members within the last few days, with re- 
gard tothe practice of magistratesof send- 
ing country people to gaol without bail ; 
200 or 300 of those cases had occurred 
altogether—cases in which it was quite 
optional for the magistrates to admit the 
people to bail whilst awaiting trial for 
the offences they were accused of. But 
it was well known in Ireland that the 
people were sent to gaol by the magis- 
trates, merely as a vindictive punish- 
ment. He did not, however, wish to 
trouble the Committee on that matter, as, 
to his mind, it had nothing to do with 
the question before them. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department appeared to 
look upon the possession of arms by the 
people of Ireland as a crime, and seemed 
to think that they should be punished as 
guilty of crime, when found in posses- 
sion of arms. But whatever arms the 
people of Ireland had were property, 
and what the Committee were going to 
do by that Bill was to deprive them of 
property. It was probable that men 


endowed with just minds in Ireland 
would not be able to see the justice of 
that enactment ; they might not be able 
to agree to give up property which they 
had purchased with their own money, 
and which the Government had allowed 
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them to purchase. Would it, therefore, 
be just to send them to gaol for three 
months—not alone to deprive them of 
their property, but also of their liberty ? 
For his own part, he could not conceive 
anything more unfair. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) had 
stated that three months was a very 
small penalty for the great and serious 
offence with which the measure dealt ; 
but he would remind the Committee 
that the Bill itself created the offence. 
The measure made it an offence in Ire- 
land to do what was the Constitutional 
right of every Englishman; and they 
were told that while it was right for an 
Englishman to carry arms, if an Irish- 
man did it he should have three months 
imprisonment, and consider that he had 
got off very lightly. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman complained that 
attacks had been made upon the Irish 
magistrates, but he (Mr. Leamy) had 
not been a party to those attacks. He 
should like, however, to say a word about 
the two classes of magistrates they had 
in Ireland—the paid and unpaid magis- 
trates. He declared, if he were charged 
with a political offence, or a colourable 
political offence, he would much rather 
be brought before one of the paid ma- 
gistrates than before one of the un- 
paid. Ata time of public excitement, 
when the public mind was agitated, the 
unpaid magistrates thought only of vin- 
dicating the law, and consequently were 
apt to inflict the greatest amount of 
punishment upon the offenders brought 
before them. No doubt, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin wouldagree with 
him in this, that the paid magistrates 
were much more likely to be lenient at 
such times as the present than the un- 
paid. The proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the county of Waterford (Mr. 
Blake) was a reasonable one, and for 
no first offence should more than one 
month’s imprisonment be inflicted; it 
would be time to give a man the three 
months when charged with a second, or 
subsequent offence. 

Dr. COMMINS was of opinion that 
hon. Gentlemen in that House were in 
the habit of looking at Irish matters 
through English spectacles; and it cer- 
tainly appeared to him that the persons 
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done so. Everyone who knew anything 
of the administration of law in England, 
was aware that the magistrates, whether 
paid or unpaid, were inclined to keep as 
far away as possible from the maximum 
penalty, and that it was a very rare 
thing to find a magistrate inflicting that 
penalty when acting in a summary 
manner; they only did it when there 
was something aggravating in the 
offence. Anyone, however, who knew 
anything of Ireland, knew that exactly 
the opposite occurred, and that instead 
of keeping as far away as possible from 
the maximum penalty, they got as near 
to it as they could. On this matter, the 
testimony of the hon. Member for the 
county of Waterford (Mr. Blake) was 
amply sufficient; and he told them that 
in scores of cases that had come under 
his observation he had had to request 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to miti- 
gate the punishments inflicted by the 
magistrates, and that in no case was his 
recommendation refused. He did not 
think a stronger case could be given. He 
certainly must complain of the spirit 
shown by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), who had 
occupied the position of Solicitor General 
for Ireland. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had declared himself igno- 
rant of the improper conduct that had 
been charged against the Irish magis- 
trates—of their being so imbued with 
the spirit of animosity and vindictive- 
ness against the people, that they would 
inflict the highest penalty they could 
upon them; and he would ask hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite to show 
a different spirit to that of the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; he would ask them 
to take example from what they had 
seen, and to look at the spirit of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman as a 
thing to avoid. There was one further 
observation he should like to make, and 
it was this. The penalty imposed by the 
Bill was three months imprisonment, or 
a fine not exceeding £20, at the discre- 
tion of a bench of magistrates. He had 
nothing to say with regard to the term of 
imprisonment, although he certainly 
thought that one month’s imprisonment 
would be amply sufficient; but with 
regard to the penalty of £20-—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That question is 
raised in the next Amendment. 
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Dr. COMMINS thought that, having 
regard to the words of the clause, he 
was entitled to deal with both descrip- 
tions of punishment together. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman who had charge 
of the Bill would see that one month 
was sufficient for a first offence, with a 
maximum punishment of three months 
for repeated offences. An intermediate 
penalty between one and three months 
would also considerably improve the 
Bill, and render the measure, which, 
under any circumstances, must be very 
unpalateable to the people of Ireland, 
less disagreeable. What was of still 
more importance, it would make the 
people think that the object of the Go- 
vernment was not so oppressive towards 
them or so vindictive as they might be 
led to suppose. If such a feeling were 
produced in the country, it would have 
far more value and effect than to insist 
upon heavy punishment. 

Mr. FINIGAN thought the Com- 
mittee might very easily accept that 
Amendment, because the Bill dealt, if 
he might so say, with a secondary class 
of people who might break the law. He 
wished to point out to the Committee 
that under the previous Coercion Act, 
passed by the present Government, power 
was given to arrest any man whom the 
Government or their officers suspected 
of committing any agrarian crime, or 
inciting to treason, treason-felony, or 
other treasonable practices. Now, he 
took it that there would be very few 
people arrested underthis particular Act, 
and those who would be arrested under 
it would, he thought, be shown to have 
been guilty of negligence in performing 
their duty rather than of any desire to 
break the law. For instance, the pro- 
clamation of a district might be pro- 
mulgated and the Act put in force at one 
or two days’ notice, and a dealer in 
arms, or a farmer, or a townsman pos- 
sessing arms, might not have had time 
to give up such arms, or the fact that he 
he was required to do so might have 
escaped his memory. He did not think 
that such people ought to be punished 
as severely as persons who committed 
any ordinary crime were liable to be 
punished under the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act. He certainly thought it would 
be quite sufficient, as proposed by the 
Amendment, to reduce the punishment 
to one month for a first offence. This 
would really cover all the ground 
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Her Majesty’s Government proposed 
to cover by this measure. Even one 
month’s imprisonment would be a very 
extreme penalty for a mere mistake or 
some error in judgment, or for not exer- 
cising sufficient care, or for some inat- 
tention arising from not having had 
sufficient notice of the Act. Viewed 
from a correct point of view, he thought 
that one month’s imprisunment ought to 
be themaximum punishment. He, there- 
fore, hoped the Government would ac- 
cept the Amendment, and prescribe one 
month’s imprisonment, reserving the 
higher punishment for a second offence. 
In the case of a second offence, there 
would be evidence afforded that the 
person offending was wilfully contra- 
vening the Act; but, as the case now 
stood, there would be no evidence of 
the wilful contravention of the Act. His 
own opinion was that the Government 
should carry out the Act with as much 
mercy as possible. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
should be glad if I could accept the 
Amendment; but I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Finigan) that it 
is necessary to keep a maximum penalty 
for a maximum offence. We may have 
the case of a man running a cargo of 
arms contrary to law. He may be run- 
ning a whole cargo of rifles or revolvers, 
and for such an offence surely three 
months’ imprisonment without hard 
labour would only be a very small 
penalty. I may also remind the hon. 
Gentleman that in this Bill we have 
introduced for the first time the alterna- 
tive of a money fine. This, I think, is 
a very great mitigation of the severity 
of former Acts, which gave nothing but 
imprisonment. Here we give the alter- 
native of a moderate money fine. This 
is a great concession; and looking at 
the whole matter, and having regard to 
the possible maximum offence, I do not 
think that the possible maximum penalty 
istoo high. As far as possible every op- 
portunity will be given for mitigating 
the penalty where it ought to be miti- 
gated. I am also prepared to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan), 
which provides that— 

“Tf, upon the hearing of a charge, such jus- 
tices shall be of opinion that there are circum- 
stances in the case which render it inexpedient 
to inflict any punishment, they shall have power 
to dismiss the person charged without proceed. 
ing to a conviction.” 
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Mr. M‘COAN wished to explain, 
shortly, that he accepted the compro- 
mise offered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. [Sir Witr1am Harcourt: What 
compromise ?] The compromise referred 
to was the intimation conveyed by the 
right hon. Gentleman that he would 
accept the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan). On that understanding, he (Mr. 
M‘Coan) would withdraw the Amend- 
ment, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘COAN said, the next Amend- 
ment was one upon somewhat similar 
lines, and was intended to reduce the 
money penalty of £20 to £5. He did 
not think the observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman, with which he con- 
cluded his last remarks, would tell in 
favour of the necessity of retaining the 
maximum amount of the penalty. In 
the case of the maximum offence of a 
person attempting to run a whole cargo 
of arms, the Committee had settled that 
it would be in the power of the ma- 
gistrates to inflict an imprisonment of 
three months. This, however, would 
be an exceedingly rare offence, and one 
one in 100 such cases would become 
amenable under the Act. He, there- 
fore, proposed that where it became 
a question of an alternative between 
imprisonment and a fine for the pos- 
session of arms, the maximum money 
penalty should be reduced to £5. In 
the case of a tenant farmer, or a far- 
mer’s son, or a peasant, or any of the 
numerous class of persons whom they 
were told now carried rifles or revolvers 
in Ireland, a penalty of £5, even sup- 
posing the magistrate might not award 
the graver punishment of imprisonment, 
would be a very substantial punisbment ; 
£5 to a poor Irish peasant, or a farm 
labourer, who had been able to save 10s. 
or 15s. to buy a revolver, would be a 
heavy penalty indeed; and he ventured 
to think that the magistrate would be 
armed with quite sufficient power in re- 
gard to money punishment if the maxi- 
mum were reduced from £20 to £5. He 
would still retain the alternative power 
of inflicting a term of imprisonment, and 
where he thought it was not a case for 
imprisonment, he might impose a fine. 
Under such circumstances, it would be 
quite sufficient if it were provided that 
the fine imposed should not exceed £5, 
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Theright hon. Gentleman had madesome 
important concessions in the course of 
the discussion of these Amendments, and 
he (Mr. M‘Coan) hoped he would carry 
his concessions still further by accepting 
this proposal, which would not touch the 
essence of the Bill nor weaken the power 
of the Executive. The magistrate would 
still be able to preserve the peace and to 
carry out the objects of the Bill, if the 
money penalty were reduced as he now 
proposed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
2,after ‘‘exceeding,” leave out ‘‘twenty,” 
and insert ‘ five.””—( Jr. I‘ Coan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘twenty ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
would ask the Committee to consider 
that in the present Bill we are inflicting 
a money penalty instead of imprisonment 
and that that will necessarily amount 
to a mitigation of punishment. But 
if we were to reduce the maximum 
money penalty to £5, the magistrates, 
in many cases, would pass a sen- 
tence of imprisonment rather than 
impose a fine. Therefore, if you keep 
the penalty at £20, the magistrates will 
be much more likely to inflict a money 
penalty than sentence a man to im- 
prisonment. Let us look at this penalty 
of £20, and see what it is. It is the 
penalty given in the Game Act for 
shooting without a licence. Surely, this 
is an offence of the same character. It 
is quite true that some persons inad- 
vertently shoot without a licence. I 
hope that no hon. Member of this House 
has ever done so; but, if he has, the law 
has provided for such a case by subject- 
ing him to a money penalty of £20. 
Whether, if you fix the maximum pen- 
alty at £20, the magistrates would be 
likely to inflict it to the full extent or 
not, I do not know. According to my 
observation, I should say not. Then, 
having regard to the fact that the maxi- 
mum penalty would not often be im- 
posed, and that a lower maximum 
penalty would increase rather than di- 
minish the chance of imprisonment, I do 
not think I ought to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Dr. COMMINS wished to point out 
that the penalty for shooting without a 
licence went to the Crown. It was a 
penalty, in fact, for not paying £3 for a 
licence to shoot, which was a different 
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thing altogether. Here the penalty im- 
posed was not for contravening the Ex- 
cise Laws and defrauding the Revenue, 
but for an entirely different offence. In 
the same way, inthe case of a dog licence, 
although the licence was only 5s. the 
penalty was £5. There, again, the penalty 
was heavy, in order that persons might 
be compelled to take out licences in order 
to put money into the Treasury, and not 
for the mere purpose of punishing any 
offence, whether criminal or quwasi- 
criminal. Here it was a punishment 
for a criminal offence, and had nothing 
to do with defrauding the Revenue. It 
should also be taken into consideration 
that the magistrates would have the 
power, if they were of opinion that the 
money penalty was not sufficient, to 
sentence the offender to imprisonment. 
Consequently there were adequate means 
of punishing offences according to their 
criminality. In cases, however, where 
the offence did not partake of any 
criminal malignity, it seemed somewhat 
hard, and the power was likely to be 
abused if it were left to the magistrates 
to inflict a penalty of £20; £20 was a 
very considerable sum, indeed, to a very 
large class of the people who were likely 
to come under the purview of the Act. 
There were many farmers in Ireland 
whose occupations did not exceed 15 
acres, and there were some 200,000 in 
the country whose farms were only to 
the extent of 15 acres orso. Tosuch a 
man a penalty of £20 would be complete 
ruin. It would inevitably make him a 
bankrupt, if such a man could be a 
bankrupt. It was, therefore, most desir- 
able to make the penalty somewhat more 
proportionate to the means of paying 
which the person liable to the penalty 
might have. A person fined £20 for 
sporting without a licence was not liable 
to be deprived of all his worldly posses- 
sions inycase of non-payment ; whereas 
the Irish peasant tenant, with a farm of 
15 or 20 acres, would be liable to have 
everything he possessed in the world 
swept away at the option of the magis- 
trates, and would thus be made even a 
more malignant criminal than any whom 
the Act proposed to deal with. 

Mr. WARTON rose for the purpose 
of expressing an earnest hope that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who was at present in charge of 
the Bill, would not make any more con- 
cessions. He was sorry that the right 
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hon. Gentleman had, upon pressure, 
yielded upon so many points. It seemed 
to him that some sort of fatality pos- 
sessed any person who addressed the 
Government upon the question. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Member 
were at all applicable to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I understand that 
the hon. and learned Member is about 
to apply them. 

Mr. WARTON said, he simply wished 
to express a hope that, in a Shakes- 
perian sense, the ‘‘native hue” of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s ‘ resolution” 
would not be ‘‘sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought’’ and feebleness of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The observations 
of the hon. and learned Member have 
certainly no bearing upon the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARTON said, that with regard 
to the penalty of £20, it was a very mo- 
derate one for the offence. If a man 
imported 1,200 stand of arms, the pen- 
alty would only amount to 4d. each; 
and if the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) were ac- 
cepted, it would only be 1d. 

Mr. LEAMY did not think the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment anticipated that anyone would 
import 1,200 rifles; and if such a thing 
were done, even a fine of £20 would be 
an insufficient penalty. But in such a 
case the magistrate would not impose a 
money penalty at all, but would pass a 
sentence of imprisonment. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that if the maxi- 
mum penalty were reduced from £20 to 
£5, it would have the effect of sending 
a larger number of persons to gaol, be- 
cause if the magistrates could not im- 
pose a heavy money penalty, they would 
pass a sentence of imprisonment. That 
observation would seem to imply that 
the magistrates should inflict the hea- 
viest penalty they could. He (Mr. 
Leamy) believed it would be found that 
out of every 10 persons charged under 
the Act, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
£5, nine would be compelled to go to 
gaol for want of the £5; £5 would be 
a very serious penalty indeed in Ireland. 

Mr. GILL thought the Amendment 
before the Committee was a very rea- 
sonable one, because he believed that it 
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portant cases it was likely that imprison- 
ment would be what the magistrates 
would decide upon; and although the 
Home Secretary said that if the fine was 
too low, the magistrates might imprison 
a person whom otherwise they would 
have fined, he certainly thought that 
such a proceeding would show a vindic- 
tive spirit on the part of the magistrates, 
which the Government altogether dis- 
claimed in bringing in the Bill. With 
regard to the observations of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), who said that £20 would be 
much too small a fine to inflict upon a 
man who was convicted of importing 
1,200 rifles, the hon. Member seemed to 
forget that, instead of paying at the rate 
of 4d. each, the offender would have to 
pay a penalty of £3,000 or £4,000, see- 
ing that the rifles, worth, at least, £3 a- 
piece, would be confiscated. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 247; 
Noes 37: Majority 210.—(Div. List, 
No. 124.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 2, after the word ‘‘ pounds,”’ 
to insert ‘‘but, if, upon the hearing of the 
charge, such justices shall be of opinion that 
there are circumstances in the case which ren- 
der it inexpedient to inflict any punishment, 
they shall have power to dismiss the person 
charged without proceeding to a conviction.’’— 
(Major Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I hope 
I shall not incur the further displeasure 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) in agreeing to 
this Amendment. Perhaps, however, 
the hon. and learned Member will be 
reconciled to my feebleness in so doing, 
because a similar Amendment was agreed 
to by the late Government in the Act of 
1875. 

Mr. WARTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman need not fear his displeasure 
for having kept his word. As the right 
hon. Gentleman had already promised to 
include a provision of the kind in the 
Bill, he (Mr. Warton) certainly did not 
think there was any feebleness in accep- 
ting the Amendment. His remarks had 
applied to any future weakness the right 
hon. Gentleman might be guilty of. 
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Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would remind the Committee that the 
Amendment referred to of the Act of 
1875 was very much objected to by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site the present Attorney General at the 
time. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Words inserted accordingly. 


Mr. HEALY pointed out thata magis- 
trate might inflict a fine upon a prisoner, 
knowing that he would have no chance 
of paying it, simply for the purpose of 
sending him to prison. He, therefore, 
proposed to insert words to the effect 
that the maximum fine inflicted in any 
case should not exceed the prisoner’s 
means of paying it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Committee 
having already fixed the maximum 
penalty at £20, the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wexford, pro- 
posing another maximum penalty, would 
be inconsistent with what has been 
passed by the Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
only word upon which the Committee 
had not yet decided was the werd 
“twenty.” 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway County (Major Nolan) has been 
introduced after the word “pounds; ”’ 
and, therefore, the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
cannot be put. 

Mr. LEAMY, in moving an Amend- 
ment providing that no person sen- 
tenced to imprisonment under the Act 
should be required to sleep on a plank 
bed, said, one of the prison regulations 
under the Act of 1875 was that a pri- 
soner, during one month of his sentence, 
should be required to sleep on a plank 
bed. It was only fair that a distinction 
should be drawn between prisoners con- 
victed under this Bill and those who 
were found guilty of ordinary offences 
against the law. Whatever might be 
the opinion as to this Act, he submitted 
that persons sentenced under it would 
be guilty of a political offence, and not 
of an ordinary offence; and, for that 
reason, he thought the harsh regulation 
to which he referred should not take 
effect upon them. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 2, after the word ‘‘ pounds,” 
to insert “but no person who is sentenced to 
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any term of imprisonment under this Act shall 
be required during any part of his sentence to 
sleep on a plank bed.’’—(Mr. Leamy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON thought the argument 
of the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Leamy) deserved attention. The persons 
imprisoned under this Bill would not 
belong to the criminal classes, and, there- 
fore, would not be habituated to crime. 
It was perfectly well known that the 
reason why the ordinary criminal was 
made to sleep on a plank bed, put upon 
the treadmill, and so forth, was that he 
was a man of suchindurated moral nature 
that he could not be deterred from crime 
unless by extreme penalties. But, taking 
the case of an imprisoned farmer from 
any part of Ireland, he would be found 
to be a person leading an honest life, 
except so far as he might have broken 
the provisions of this Bill ; and, therefore, 
it would not be right to subject him to 
the penalty of harsh treatment as well 
as detention. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ican- 
not agree that this Bill is to be treated 
as a Bill for dealing with political of- 
fences. On the contrary, I always under- 
stood from hon. Members opposite that 
they altogether discarded revolvers as 
having nothing to do with politics at all. 
Again, this is not a Bill to regulate 
prison rules with regard to particular 
offences. I will also point out to the 
hon. Member that his Amendment, al- 
though it condemns plank beds, does 
not say what sort of beds are to be 
used—whether a man found in the pos- 
session of a rifle should have a feather 
bed, and the man having a revolver a 
spring bed. But all this is going into 
detail. We have taken care that this 
shall not be a severe imprisonment by 
excluding hard labour; but the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member is quite in- 
compatible with any just principles of 
the Bill. 

Mr. DAWSON hoped the Amendment 
would be pressed to a division. He 
thought the punishment of a plank bed 
was a very serious thing indeed. He 
would remind the Committee that on 
the question of disarming the Basutos, 
the sympathy of the Prime Minister was 
elicited for those people, and he said he 
hoped that the just, humane, and wise 
anxieties which existed might be miti- 
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gated by the facts to which he had 
alluded. Was it possible that less 
anxiety was to be felt in the sufferings 
of the people of Ireland than was felt in 
the Basutos? He could not believe that 
would be so, and therefore he trusted 
the Government would re-consider the 
matter. With regard to the plank bed, 
there could be no doubt it should be 
exclusively used to deter men from the 
commission of crime, and not inflicted 
for the political offence of the possession 
of arms. 

Mr. CALLAN pointed out for the in- 
formation of hon. Members who might 
not be acquainted with the nature of a 
plank bed, that it was simply a plank 
raised at one end some three inches 
higher than at the other. Its breadth 
was about 18 inches; it was placed on 
the floor, and had a wooden pallet, on 
which the head rested, with nothing be- 
tween it and the wood. [ Laughter.| This 
matter was by no means one to be treated 
with levity, and he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber who was so impatient would never 
have occasion to experience a plank bed 
himself. ‘Take the case of a respectable 
farmer, who, having a licence only to 
keep arms in his house, sees the destruc- 
tion «’ his crops by crows and vermin, 
and is tempted to take his gun into the 
fields. He is arrested, brought before 
game-preserving magistrates—who were 
just as bad in Ireland as they were in 
England—and gets, as part of his sen- 
tence of imprisonment, a month on a 
plank bed, for acting in contravention of 
the Statute. He said this infliction 
should only be used to deter evil-doers, 
and notimposed upon respectable farmers 
who might come accidentally under the 
operation of the Act. Why, he asked, 
should not the magistrates have at least 
a discretionary power in this matter? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
the Amendment ought to be accepted. 
For his part, he should never cease to 
protest against the use of planks—they 
were not beds—as a means of discipline 
in prisons; and he regretted to say that 
this discussion had shown how, what he 
could not help calling the brutality of 
the punishment, had become so familiar 
that hon. Members thought nothing of 
its horrors. When the late Government, 
in an Act which in his (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry’s) opinion would ever stain their 
memory, introduced this punishment, 
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{ Zaughter.| The merriment of hon. 
Members only showed how quickly, 
when an Englishman was scratched, the 
brute appeared—for it was brutality to 
inflict such cruelty, and he believed their 
forefathers would have shrunk from 
making unfortunate persons pass the 
night upon a plank. It was only by a 
most persistent fight that some relaxa- 
tion of the rules was effected on behalf 
of women and children. One of the 
concessions agreed to was that a hollow 
should be made in the planks; and it 
was not till after a great fight, a few 
days ago, that the Government agreed 
that prisoners under the new Act should 
not be confined in rooms without wooden 
floors. The Amendment was opposed 
by a right hon. Gentleman who claimed, 
and probably justly claimed, credit for 
great humanity; and it was not till the 
last moment that he accepted it. He 
trusted that the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department would consent to 
the Amendment, and not inflict plank 
beds upon prisoners under the Act. 

Mr. PARNELL regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had made up his 
mind to refuse to accept the Amendment; 
but he trusted that, on re-consideration, 
he would see that it was not an unrea- 
sonable one. The right hon. Gentleman 
should recollect that, after all, he was 
not responsible for the introduction of 
plank beds. They were introduced by 
his Predecessor; they were in use in 
comparatively few prisons in England 
and Scotland, and, he believed, they 
were not at all in use in Ireland. But 
when they were extensively adopted by 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department under the last Government, 
they were also adopted in Ireland—he 
supposed for the sake of uniformity. It 
was argued that it was proper to subject 
the criminal classes to some such disci- 
pline as the plank bed for the first month 
or so; but the classes likely to be im- 
prisoned under this Act were not cri- 
minal classes. He doubted whether 
many people would be imprisoned for 
having rifles or revolvers, for he did not 
believe there were many rifles or. re- 
volvers in Ireland. The Government 
had produced no Statistics on that point, 
although they must have had informa- 
tion as to the number of those arms 
which had been imported into the 
country. He felt equally confident 
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that those people who did possess arms 
[Second Night. | 
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would not allow themselves to be con- 
victed and subjected to three months’ 
imprisonment. In all probability the 
persons who would be convicted would 
be farmers who would either forget 
that the Act was in operation, and 
so would not give up their guns, or 
would keep them by stealth in order to 
gratify their desire to shoot ground 
game and birds on their own lands. 
{An hon. Memper: Landlords.| The 
hon. Member must recollect that there 
had never been so few landlords shot 
as during the last year. What would 
happen would be that many farmers 
would be tempted by the natural desire 
to shoot game and birds, not to give up 
their arms, and if that was not a moral 
offence, it could not be denied that the 
offences created by the Act were political 
offences. In fact, it was the political 
condition of the country that had com- 
pelled the Government to set aside the 
natural right of men to carry arms for 
their own protection under the Consti- 
tution. Under the Prisons Act of 1877, 
misdemeanants were divided into two 
classes, one class being treated as first- 
class misdemeanants. The offence cre- 
ated by the new Act was lower in degree 
than that of misdemeanour, for which 
special prison treatment of a very lenient 
character had been provided; and he 
claimed the right to special treatment of 
the persons to be imprisoned. The Act 
suspending the Habeas Corpus gave 
ample power for dealing with the cri- 
minal classes; but the people likely to 
be arrested under the new measure were 
respectable farmers, and he asked the 
Government whether they wished to 
turn every farmer or farmer’s son into 
a rebel or a landlords’ assassin? It 
seemed to him that the very way to do 
that would be to send them to prison 
for three months, and put them on 
plank beds. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to re-consider the mat- 
ter, and also to consider the desirability 
of annexing to the Bill a similar pro- 
vision to that attached to the Coercion 
Act, giving the Lord Lieutenant power 
to make such rules as he might think 
fit as to the treatment of the prisoners. 
He observed that the dietary for pri- 
soners sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment was a very low one; that 
might be right for the criminal classes, 
but it could scarcely be right to provide 
such a dietary for persons who had not 
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really committed any offence against the 
ordinary law, but only against this 
special Act. He would also ask him to 
give some assurance that he would con- 
sider the point before Report, with a 
view to enabling the Lord Lieutenant 
to make special rules when he came to 
ascertain the class of persons arrested. 

8irr WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
question of plank beds is extremely de- 
serving of consideration; but I must 
point out that it was considered in re- 
ference to prison discipline, and not in 
reference to any particular Act or par- 
ticular offence. It is quite true that 
there are a great number of different 
offences varying very much in their 
gravity. In this case, there is an Act 
referred to of a character not very dis- 
similar—namely, the Explosives Act, 
under which a person guilty of an of- 
fence causing injury by explosives, is 
liable to be imprisoned with or without 
hard labour for a period not exceeding 
six months. Thatis double the penalty 
inflicted under this Act, and in that case 
no special provisions were made. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) has appealed to what was done 
in the last Act we have passed for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus; but 
that was an utterly dissimilar Act. It 
was an Act—— 

Mr. CALLAN rose to Order, and 
asked whether the Rules laid down by 
the Speaker were to be carried out or 
not ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman is going beyond the 
point of explanation to which he is en- 
titled to go. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he remem- 
bered exceedingly well being associated 
with the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) in opposition to the 
Prisons Act; but he had been compelled 
to tell that hon. Member that he con- 
ducted that opposition in so factious a 
manner that he was obliged to abandon 
him. 

Masor NOLAN rose to Order. Had 
this anything to do with the subject be- 
fore the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The observation 
of the hon. Member did not reach me. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was 
strictly following the hon. Member. He 
fully concurred in the argument of the 
Secretary of State, that offences under 
this Act could not be classed strictly 
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with the offences under the Act for the 
Protection of Person and Property ; and 
he considered it absurd to suppose that 
all the offences under this Act could 
be dignified with the name of political 
offences. If all the offences under this 
Act were to be considered political, the 
plank bed would be a political punish- 
ment; and he was tempted to ask whe- 
ther it would not be appropriate, look- 
ing at the condition of discipline in the 
House, to have plank beds in the Clock 
Tower ? 

Mr. Serseant SIMON regarded this 
as a matter deserving of grave con- 
sideration. The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had himself said 
so; and he appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman to re-consider what appeared 
to be his determination, and to bring up 
on Report some provision to meet the 
case. The object of punishment, where 
punishment was intended, was to reform, 
not to torture prisoners. Who were to be 
the offenders under this Act? Not the cri- 
minal classes, but people of a totally dif- 
ferent class. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that great consideration had 
been shown to the persons likely to be 
arrested under the Act recently passed, 
because they were to be treated as first- 
class misdemeanants; and he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to introduce a 
similar provision into this Bill. He 
admitted that it was very inconvenient 
in a Bill of this kind to go into the 
details of prison discipline; but at the 
same time they must not lose sight of 
the fact that this Bill, whether it was a 
political measure or not, was an excep- 
tional measure. It would restrict the 
liberty of the subject, and subject men 
to punishment and forfeiture of their 
property for certain acts or omissions. 
That being so, it seemed to him by no 
means inconsistent, but in point of fact 
a necessary result, that they should 
make such provision that the persons im- 
prisoned should not be placed in the posi- 
tion of the criminal classes. Therefore, 
if the right hon. Gentleman was not 
able to bring up some such provision 
on Report, he would suggest that the 
hon. Member who proposed the Amend- 
ment should withdraw it, seeing that it 
was objected to as going into the details 
of prison discipline, and then he himself 
would propose to insert after the word 
“but” the words “ persons imprisoned 
under this Act shall be treated as first- 
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class misdemeanants.” That did not go 
into prison discipline, or prescribe the 
kind of bed to be used ; it simply placed 
the persons arrested among a particular 
class for whom under the Prisons Act a 
particular course of treatment was pro- 
vided. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM observed, that a 
great deal had been said about the 
brutality of using plank beds, but it was 
forgotten that every soldier on guard 
slept on a plank bed. If the feelings of 
persons who had committed political or 
criminal offences were to be considered, 
he thought the feelingsof soldiers should 
be also considered. 

Mayor NOLAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to have forgotten that every 
Commission that had reported on the 
subject had reported that nothing wore 
soldiers out so much as going on guard, 
and a General Order had been issued 
that whenever a soldier had to go on 
guard more than one night in seven 
a special report must be made. What 
was now proposed was that prisoners 
should sleep on plank beds every 
night. 

Mr. SEXTON observed, that the hon. 
Member had also forgotten that a soldier 
joined the Army of his own free will, 
which was a very material difference. 
He would, however, counsel his hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Amendment in 
favour of that of the hon. Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon.) With 
regard to this question of punishment, 
he was not altogether of the opinion of 
his hon. Colleagues. He did not see 
that there was much advantage in lenient 
treatment, because it worked two ways. 
A magistrate might sentence a man to 
three months’ imprisonment, if he was 
going to have a good time; but if the 
man was to be worked hard, he might 
give him a shorter sentence. A magis- 
trate would be like to consider whether 
the man was likely to be treated hardly 
or not, and, therefore, he did not at- 
tach the same importance to the point 
under this Bill as under the Coercion 
Act. 

Mr. LEAMY, on the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury, 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, after the last 


Amendment, to insert the words ‘“‘ Per- 
sons imprisoned under this Act should 
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be treated as first-class misdemeanants.”’ 
—(Hr. Serjeant Simon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘Thatthose words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not wish to prolong this discussion. I 
have already stated the reasons why we 
think there is no ground whatever for 
distinguishing these offences from those 
tried by summary jurisdiction. There- 
fore, I cannot accept the Amendment. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN regretted the 
right hon. Gentleman’s announcement, 
and assured the Committee that the Bill 
would strike not the class aimed at—for 
they would elude it—but the young 
countrymen whom the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not wish to strike hard. 
As an instance of this, he would inform 
the Committee that under the last Arms 
Act, when some members of the Catholic 
Young Men’s Association were playing 
private theatricals at Tullamore, the 
police jumped on the stage because some 
of them carried swords as part of their 
characters, and carried them off to 
prison. That was the action of the 
magistates and the police, and not of 
the Lord Lieutenant at Dublin Castle 
acting on reasonable suspicion. It was 
the local Pashas who would have the 
administration of the Act. This was a 
Bill for disarming the country on political 
considerations; butthe Committeeshould 
take into account that, after all, the 
offences that might have to be punished 
would not involve that moral criminality 
which had to be stamped out by severe 
discipline. With regard to plank beds, 
he protested against their being used in 
any prison. 
and he put it to the Committee and to 
the Treasury whether it ought to be in- 
flicted upon yourg countrymen. The 
accomplished rogue and prison criminal 
was up to all the artifices by which to 
accustom himself to prison discipline, 
and even to the plank bed. The case- 
hardened criminal had means of eluding 
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for the Home Department said he saw 
no reason for distinguishing offences 
under this Bill from those dealt with by 
summary jurisdiction, the Bill did make 
a distinction, for it carefully provided 
against the infliction of hard labour on 
the men who might be imprisoned. 
Why was that distinction made? Be- 
cause everyone felt that there was a 
real distinction between this offence and 
a criminal offence. The Bill provided 
that people who contravened the Act 
should be subjected to a short term of 
imprisonment, and the Irish Members 
asked the Government to go a step 
further, and prevent the use of these 
beds as an instrument of torture which 
might be applicable to criminals, but 
was certainly not applicable to per- 
sons whom they protected from the ordi- 
nary prison discipline. It was, there- 
fore, proposed that prisoners under the 
Bill should be treated as first-class mis- 
demeanants. He asked the Committee 
to look how this matter grew. The 
plank bed was introduced for the first 
time into Irish prisons by the late Admi- 
nistration, and its introduction provoked 
remonstrances from the most respected 
Judges in the country. It caused bar- 
barities that he had no doubt had greatly 
intensified the hatred which had existed 
in Ireland within the last few years 
against the British Government. One 
reason why that hatred had become 
intensified was because of the harsh 
manner in which the Prisons Bill was 
carried through the House of Commons, 
and, as he had said, the introduction 
into the prison discipline of Ireland of 
the plank bed. The Home Secretary 
now told them that because they had 
done this evil thing, because they had 


| introduced a thing which was not known 


to the law before, they were precluded 
from providing safeguards as to the 
penalties that were to be inflicted for 
of the Act. Well, he 
would address one word of warning to 
the right hon. Gentleman and to the 


all those things that were so cruelly hard | Radical Members. They knew perfectly 
on the man who went to prison for the} well that these Coercion Acts were not 


first time. There was a story of a man 
who had been in prison frequently, and 


| 


popular in the country; and if there 
was one thing that would strike a deadly 


who advised a gentleman of whom he| blow at Radicalism and a Liberal Go- 
was begging, if ever he was sent to the | vernment, it was the belief throughout 
treadmill to tread ‘ slantwise,”’ and then | the country that those professing ex- 


it would not hurt him so much. 


treme Liberal principles were silent 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY pointed | when questions affecting the torture of 
out that although the Secretary of State | prisoners were being discussed in this 
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House. If the Radical Members could 
bring themselves to give prisoners plank 
beds, he would say to them—‘‘ Why 
do not you give them spiked beds at 
once ?’’? He would not, however, dis- 
cuss this question of plank beds, for he 
was inclined to believe, from what fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman, that he 
was in favour of mitigating the horrible 
prison discipline introduced by the last 
Government. He must warn the Radical 
Members on that side of the House 
that if they would not have the courage 
of their convictions and support. the 
Amendment, as they had protested 
against the introduction of plank beds 
by the late Government, they would 
justly lose the respect of the people of 
England. He trusted that even right 
hon. Gentlemen who were now ensconced 
on the Treasury Bench would be con- 
sistent, and on this occasion would sup- 
port a principle of humanity in prison 
discipline, as they had so rightly done 
when in Opposition. 

Mr. CALLAN remembered the dis- 
cussion on the Prisons Bill, and recol- 
lected the indignant speeches made by 
hon. Members sitting on that side, not 
against the introduction of the measure, 
but against the prison discipline which 
now prevailed; and these protests were 
made not on behalf of men of high 
character, such as those who would be 
affected by this Bill, but on behalf of 
felons. The Radicals of that day—when 
in Opposition—objected to the applica- 
tion of plank beds to felons. Would 
they now have the courage of their con- 
victions, and object to the application of 
plank beds to gentlemen who were pro- 
bably as respectable and as good citizens 
as they were themselves ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, that, before the 
division, he wished to say a word with 
reference to the statement that had been 
made, that this was not a convenient 
time to bring forward this question of 
prison discipline; but when the Prisons 
Bill was passing through the House in 
1877, they had raised the question of 
the treatment of prisoners who might 
be arrested for offences under a Coercion 
Act in Ireland, and they were told by 
the then Home Secretary and the Go- 
vernment that the time for raising the 
question of the treatment of prisoners 
under an exceptional measure of that 
kind would be when that measure was 
brought forward, An Amendment that 
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he had himself moved in Committee on 
the Prisons Act of 1877, with reference 
to the treatment of prisoners arrested 
under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, was, on a division, rejected 
by the Committee, on the ground that 
the time had not arrived to consider the 
question. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 47; 
Noes 194: Majority 147.—(Div. List, 
No. 125.) 


Mr. PARNELL trusted the Govern- 
ment would now agree to report Pro- 
gress. The Committee had made very 
satisfactory progress, and it could not 
be denied that a sufficient portion of the 
day had been devoted to the measure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(dr. Parnell.) 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I hope 
the Committee will not consent to this 
proposal, but that they will make an 
attempt to get through with the Bill. 
There is very littie of it left, and having 
carefully examined into the questions« 
remaining to be discussed, I can answer 
for it that there is only one—that there 
are certainly not more than two—ques- 
tions of any importance left upon the 
Paper. We have Clause 5 to finish, 
then the Definition Clause, then the 
short title, and then the last clause as 
to the duration of the Bill. The Go- 
vernment have endeavoured fairly to 
meet hon. Gentlemen opposite, and have 
discussed every point they have raised, 
and we should not be called upon to 
leave a small fragment of the Bill to 
occupy a Wednesday Sitting, when we 
have been informed by the Prime Minis- 
ter that there is hardly time to obtain 
those Votes in Supply which are abso- 
lutely necessary. We have not been able 
to give our assent to all the Amendments 
which have been proposed ; but we have 
dealt with them, as I think hon. Mem- 
bers will admit, fairly, and I therefore 
trust hon. Members will endeavour to 
mect us, and will, in the interest of 
Public Business, allow us to make fur- 
ther progress with the Bill. I do think, 
if the Committee is inclined, it can dis- 
pose of every question remaining in the 
course of an hour, and surely it is worth 
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while sitting that short time for the sake 
of saving a day. 

Mr. SEXTON had no doubt the Irish 
Members would be willing to go on for an- 
other hour ; but he must say that anyone 
who carefully looked at the Paper would 
see that there were several very im- 
portant questions remaining which could 
not be disposed of in that time. There 
was a proposal for giving a right of ap- 
peal against the decision of the Court of 
First Instance, and there was another 
question which of itself might take 
several hours to discuss; in fact, he 
believed that if they proceeded to debate 
it now they would not have finished by 
the time daylight arrived—he referred 
to the question of the duration of the 
Bill, as to whether the people of Ireland 
should be deprived of their arms for five 
years. In addition to several Amend- 
ments of the Irish Members on this 
point, there was one put down by an 
eminent Supporter of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to limit the duration of the 
Bill. Anyone who fairly considered the 
matter must see that the 8th clause 
could not be got rid of in an hour. So 
far as he was concerned, he had not the 
slightest desire to shirk work; but he 
tonsidered it illusory to suppose that the 
discussion of the measure in Committee 
could be finished to-night. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the Home 
Secretary appealed to them for another 
hour, and his appeal should be attended 
to—[‘‘Agreed!’’] — but there were a 
number of unruly Members opposite 
who interrupted just as a proposal was 
being made. As the suggestion was 
being made that they should sit another 
hour, these unruly Members cried out, 
‘“‘No, finish!’’ At 1 o’clock in the 
morning these hon. Gentlemen told them 
that they must sit until 5 or 6. That 
was not the way to get hon. Members 
on that side to fall in with the proposi- 
tion of the Home Secretary. He had 
no doubt Members would agree to exer- 
cise their staying-up powers if the Go- 
vernment would agree to report Pro- 
gress—say, at 2 o’clock ; but they should 
not be expected to finish, because that 
might necessitate their sitting up until 
mid-day to-morrow. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not wish 
the Committee to waste time in discuss- 
ing this question of reporting Progress. 
He thought the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman should be accepted, that 
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they should go on for another hour ; and 
then, at the expiration of that time, re- 
consider their position. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEAMY said, he had an Amend- 
ment to the effect that a person con- 
victed under the Act might appeal ac- 
cording to the provisions prescribed by 
Section 24 of the Petty Sessions (Ire- 
land) Act, 1851. When the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) pointed out the other day that 
there was no provision in the Bill for 
appeals, as there was in the Act of 1875, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland stated, 
in reply, that no such provision was ne- 
cessary, inasmuch as under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act the right of ap- 
peal was given in certain cases. But he 
(Mr. Leamy) believed that under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act there was 
only a right of appeal when the 
amount of imprisonment exceeded a 
month, or the amount of a fine 20s. He 
proposed by this Amendment that a 
person should have a right of appeal 
against any conviction under the Act. 
He would point out that under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act a right of appeal 
in England was given when there was im- 
prisonment without the option of a fine ; 
andthe, HomeSecretary, when he brought 
in that measure, had stated that the At- 
torney General for Ireland would intro- 
duce a similar Bill, dealing with the 
Irish Law. That Bill, however, had 
never been brought in ; therefore, before 
a man in Ireland could appeal, he must 
have been sentenced to something more 
than a menth’s imprisonment. Under 
the present Bill a right of appeal should 
be given in every case. Of course, people 
would not avail themselves of it where 
the evidence was clear against them; 
but he thought it only right, when they 
were constituting a political offence 
which did not exist in England, and 
did not now exist in Ireland, to give 
every facility for appeal. 

Amendment proposed, after the last 
Amendment, 

To insert the words ‘‘ Every person who is 
convicted under this Act and sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment, or to pay any fine or 
penalty, may appeal against such conviction ; 
every such appeal shall be brought in the 
manner and shall be subject to the provisions 
prescribed by and contained in Section 24 of the 
Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851, with respect 
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to appeals in the cases therein stated.”’—(Mr. 
Leamy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 

Amendment is open to the objection I 
have stated more than once—namely, 
that it is treating the offence as a special 
one, to which the summary law applies. 
That is exactly what I object to. The 
law prohibits certain things to be done, 
and if those things are done, when they 
are not of a very grave and heinous 
character, they are judged summarily. 
In cases of summary conviction, an ap- 
peal is given whenever the penalty is 
considered a severe one. The appeal in 
Ireland is under the 24th section of the 
Act of 1851—an appeal, as the hon. 
Member hasstated, whenever the punish- 
ment exceeds one month’s imprison- 
ment, or a fine of 20s. That rule is 
applied to all summary convictions in 
Ireland, and I can only repeat—and I 
shall be wasting the time of the Com- 
mittee if I go into the matter at greater 
length—that I see no reason why this 
offence should be treated on a different 
footing from any other breach of the 
law of the Crown. It has been said— 
‘“‘ Why do not you make special provision 
in this Act, as you would in the case of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act?’ But under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act the cases are cases 
of suspicion, not cases of proved offences 
against the law. Where you have got cer- 
tain proved offences against the law, there 
you have got certain penalties to follow. 
Where you make an exceptional offence, 
and where you exercise exceptional 
powers, you should have exceptional 
treatment. 

Dr. COMMINS said, there was one 
matter which should never be forgotten 
in imposing punishment, and that was, 
the effect which that punishment might 
have not only upon the offender him- 
self, but upon others besides the offender. 
Of course, the only object of punishment 
was to prevent the commission of crime. 
Butif, under this Bill, there was to be a 
conviction without an appeal, the person 
who was convicted would have a large 
number of sympathizers; and by this 
means, in creating sympathy for the 
offender, a conviction without an appeal 
would to some extent frustrate the ob- 
ject of the Bill. In an ordinary case, 
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when a man was convicted of some 
offence against society or order, he re- 
ceived no sympathy. A man convicted 
of being drunk, or of poaching, or of any 
of the hundred and one offences in which 
a magistrate could impose a summary 
penalty, there was no body to sympathize 
with him, and no one felt hurt because 
he had no means of revising the decision 
of the magistrate and of rehabilitating 
his character. But under this Bill the 
money penalty would not beall. The 
convicted person would lose his character 
and status, and a stigma would attach 
to him that would always remain. There- 
fore, having regard to the possibility of 
convicting an innocent person, there 
were several things of an evil character 
which ought to be considered. This was 
an offence which really was no offence 
atall, but was created a political offence 
under an exceptional Act of Parliament. 
People would not recognize the offence 
dealt with by the Bill as any offence at 
all; and therefore everything should be 
done, in the case of secondary offences of 
this kind, not to produce dissatisfaction 
with the Government. Under these cir- 
cumstances he pressed upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of allowing an appeal. 
Judging from experience of ordinary 
eases of summary conviction, both in 
England and Ireland, the number of 
appeals would not be very great, pro- 
bably not more than one in 4,000 
or 5,000 convictions. This he be- 
lieved was about the proportion now, 
and he did not think the proportion 
would be increased in regard to convic- 
tions under this Act. There would be 
very little extra labour thrown upon 
the Public Prosecutor, who would have 
to defend the decision of the magistrates, 
and the amount of trouble thrown upon 
the Executive would be so exceedingly 
small that it was scarcely worth con- 
sidering, compared with the large 
amount of satisfaction which would be 
given by this concession to the feeling and 
just claims of the Irish people. 

Mr. MARUM pressed upon the Go- 
vernment the importance of making this 
concession. A great deal had been said 
about the constitution of the magistracy. 
It was not necessary to impute corrup- 
tion to anyone; but the sectarian and 
political character of the appointments 
were important elements in the con- 
sideration of the matter, and had at 
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the House. Ina country where a kind 
of social line was drawn between the 
landlords and tenants, it would be 
found that the magistrates were almost 
solely composed of the landlord class, 
and there was a feeling abroad in Ire- 
land—whether true or false he would 
not pause to inquire—that these Coer- 
cion Acts were intended to be used for 
the recovery of rent. There was a 
strong impression throughout the coun- 
try that these Coercion Acts partook of 
that character, and that this was their 
ultimate design and object. Looking at 
the matter in this light, he thought it 
was very objectionable that there should 
be no appeal against the decision of the 
magistrates. He had no desire to im- 
pute any want of impartiality to the 
magistrates; but, nevertheless, taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, 
he thought the Government might rea- 
sonably make the concession in deference 
to the feeling of the Irish people. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Roscommon 
(Dr. Commins) said that appeals would 
not be very frequent. That was quite 
true ; but, nevertheless, it was right that 
the opportunity for appeal should be 
given, so that questionable decisions 
might be reviewed in the Superior Court. 
Such a provision would have a most 
salutary influence, and he was bound to 
say that if there were to be summary 
convictions, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, where the an- 
tagonism between the landlords and 
tenants was so strong, and where there 
was such a large amount of social feel- 
ing in the country, it would be unfair to 
leave the conviction by the magistrates 
without an appeal. It must be borne in 
mind that the appeal would not only be 
heard before the Chairman of the county, 
but before all the magistrates belonging 
to the county, except the magistrate who 
decided in the first instance. Therefore, 
he trusted if Her Majesty’s Government 
had not made up their minds definitely 
upon the point that they would give way 
to the general voice of the country. He 
would not have intruded himself in the 
debate if he had not thought that this 
was very important—in fact, was one of 
the most important Amendments that 
had been submitted during the whole 
consideration of this Coercion Bill. He 
was strongly of opinion that they ought 
not to allow summary conviction without 
an appeal. 
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Mr. CALLAN said, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had cha- 
racterized the'offence dealt with'by the Bill 
as one of a simple character, analogous to 
those which were dealt with by asummary 
conviction under the ordinary law. He 
wished to point out what had been the 
course of procedure in other Bills. The 
Bill of 1875 stated that it should be 
lawful for the justices, if they thought 
fit, and if the prisoner so charged should 
desire, to adjudicate summarily. This 
Bill gave the prisoner no option ; but he 
was bound to submit to the jurisdiction 
of the magistrate, and if convicted he 
had no appeal. It would consequently 
be seen that by the Act of a Conservative 
Government the case could not be spe- 
cially dealt with except at the desire of . 
the prisoner ; and even in that case the 
person specially convicted could not be 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment ex- 
ceeding one month. When that Coer- 
cion Bill was before the House in 1875, 
the late Member for the County of Cork 
(Mr. M‘Qarthy Downing) moved that 
an appeal should be given in the matter. 
He (Mr. Callan) was glad to see the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in his place, 
for the right hon. Gentleman spoke on 
that occasion; and what did he say? The 
Bill of 1875 only dealt with a prisoner 
who desired to be tried by a magistrate, 
and the argument used against giving 
the power of appeal was, that if he had 
not so consented to be tried by the jus- 
tices they would not have been able to 
deal with the case, and he would have to 
go before a jury. The Chief Secretary 
pointed out that the legislation altogether 
was of an exceptional character. So was 
this; but the right hon. Gentleman 
thought, if an appeal was given where a 
man was sentenced to imprisonment for 
one month and a day, it ought not to be 
refused where the term of imprisonment 
was only one day less. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not see why, where a 
man elected one of two modes to be 
tried, he should be deprived of the right 
of appeal. And how was tliat speech 
upheld by the votes of right hon. and 
hon. Members who were Members of 
Her Majesty’s present Government? 
Going back to the Division List of 1875, 
and not speaking of the rank and file, 
but only of the Government, he found 
the first name among those who voted in 
favour of giving the power of appeal, 
was that of the Hon, Evelyn Ashley ; 
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then came that of Mr. Campbell Banner- 
man, followed by.the two Liberal Whips, 
Captain A. D. Hayter and Mr. C. Cotes. 
Then came the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would go into the Lobby with them on 
this occasion, and that he would not vote, 
now that he was in power, differently 
from the way in which he voted when in 
Opposition. Amongst the other names 
were those of the present Attorney 
General for England, Sir Henry James, 
and the popular Member for Chelsea, 
Sir Charles Dilke. Those were all 
Members of the present Government, 
who, in 1875, not only denounced the 
Conservative Government who were then 
sitting on the Treasury Benches, but 
were against them for presuming to ex- 
clude the power of appeal. It must be 
remembered that, in 1875, the Bill pro- 
posed that no man should be subjected 
to summary jurisdiction, except with his 
own consent. Here, in 1881, the consent 
was not asked for. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land desired to be trusted or respected 
in Ireland, he ought to follow up the 
vote which he conscientiously gave, in 
1875, in favour of not taking away the 
power of appeal. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought not to allow it to be said 
that he held a different principle when 
out of Office from that which he held as 
a salaried officer of a tyrannical Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HEALY thought it would be 
necessary to report Progress if the 
Government declined to accede to the 
Amendment. The discussion was cer- 
tainly being carried on with the House 
in a state of extreme lassitude, and 
with the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
unable, owing to his sleepiness, to give 
much attention to the matter. The pro- 
posal to give the person convicted under 
the Act the power of appeal was a most 
important one. The Bill obliterated trial 
by jury in Ireland for this particular of- 
fence. It was specially stated that the 
proceedings would be by summary juris- 
diction. ‘Therefore, trial by jury was 
abolished, and the only person before 
whom those unfortunate men would 
have to disprove the charge made 
against them was a landlord magis- 
trate. Yet the Government were now 
going to deprive the accused of any 
chance of appeal from the decision of 
the magistrate. It ought to be remem- 
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bered that an ample check was already 
imposed on the right of appeal by the 
expense which attended the exercise of 
it; and there was no reason, therefore, 
why the Government should shrink back 
in horror from the proposal to allow a 
man to have his case revised, A poor 
man could not appeal, simply because 
he would not have the money; and what 
was now proposed was also to deprive 
the man of the opportunity who had 
the money, and who wished to appeal. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the only 
tribunal by whom the accused had the 
chance of being tried was composed cf 
the persons most opposed to him— 
namely, the local magistrates of the 
county. Seeing that the right of trial 
by jury was abolished, it was not too 
much to ask that the right of appeal 
should be conceded, especially when it 
was shown that in 1875 they had the 
Attorney and Solicitor General and all 
the Whigs going into the Lobby against 
the Tories in favour of an Amendment 
expressed in these very terms. Surely 
the Government were not going to 
swallow all their previous professions, 
and to give up their convictions because 
they happened to be in power. He 
wouldagain impress upon the Committee 
that, as trial by jury was abolished, and 
as the landlords, who were the enemies 
of the people who were to be tried 
under the Act, and would also be the 
Judges to try them, the right of appeal 
ought to be granted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: As the Act 
of 1875 has been alluded to, I wish to 
remind the Committee that there is a 
difference between that Act and the 
present Bill. According to that Act a 
justice, if he thought fit, might send a 
prisoner for trial, and he would then be 
liable to be imprisoned for one year. 
The punishment under the present Bill 
cannot be more than three months’ 
imprisonment. This, I think, makes a 
very material difference, and the pro- 
posal now made to bring these cases 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act is 
to the advantage of the prisoners them- 
selves. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had had the 
courage at last to break his long si- 
lence. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) pre- 
sumed that the right hon. Gentleman 
appreciated the shame by the silence he 
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had been observing after the dirty work 
in which he had been engaged. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is using an expression which is not 
courteous to another hon. Member of 
this House, and it must be withdrawn. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR would with- 
draw the expression at once. The right 
hon. Gentleman said there were differ- 
ences between the Act of 1875 and the 
present Bill. No doubt, there were dif- 
ferences; but they were not differences 
that helped the right hon. Gentleman in 
the distinction he was endeavouring to 
draw. What was it that the Act of 
1875 said? It said that it should be 
lawful for such justices, if they thought 
fit, and if the prisoner in charge should 
himself desire it, to deal with the case 
summarily. [Mr. W. E. Forster: If 
the justices thought fit.] The right hon. 
Gentleman would have heard that he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had read those 
words if he had paid any attention to 
him; but the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to be too busily engaged in 
other matters. [‘‘Order!’’] He had 
certainly read ‘that it should be law- 
ful for the justices, if they thought fit 
and if the prisoner desired it, to deal 
with the case summarily.” The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, was too much 
immersed in his reminiscences to hear 
what was read. According to the Act 
of 1875, the prisoner could himself take 
part in the decision whether or not the 
magistrate could summarily deal with 
the case. This was pointed out by the 
Government at the time. He certainly 
wished that, so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, they had as good a Government 
now. It was pointed out by the Govern- 
ment of that day that the prisoner had 
this right of himself taking part in the 
question whether or not there should be 
summary jurisdiction ; and the Govern- 
ment then said—‘‘ Under those circum- 
stances, what necessity is there for giving 
the right of appeal when you have 
given the prisoner the right of 
appeal already. You have said to the 
prisoner, ‘ Will you be summarily tried 
or not?’ andif the prisoner says that 
he will be summarily tried, then you are 
bound by his decision.”” That was the 
argument put by the late Government ; 
but up got the right hon. Gentleman 
who was now Chief Secretary and chief 
gaoler of Ireland. The education of 
the right hon. Gentleman was not com- 
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pleted by April 30, 1875, and he could 
see nothing in the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman who wasthen ChiefSecre- 
tary forIreland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the senior Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Gibson) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Gloucester (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
who was then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
had reminded the Committee that the 
prisoner had the option of being tried 
at the Assizes, and that he could not be 
tried summarily by the magistrate un- 
less with his own consent. The Govern- 
ment had followed the provisions of the 
Irish Petty Sessions Act; and, under the 
circumstances, he could not see the hard- 
ship complained of—that was to say, if 
the prisoner elected to be tried sum- 
marily rather than be sent to the Assizes, 
he had hischoice. The right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), in defend- 
ing the refusalto give an appeal, said ‘‘it 
ought to be remembered that the cases 
referred to were those in which the 
prisoners accused consented to be tried 
before a magistrate, and if they so con- 
sented they must take the consequences, 
What was now proposed was a general 
exemption from the Jaw, and he did not 
see any reason for the exemption, and he 
hoped the clause, therefore, would be left 
as it stood.”’ Then up rose the champion 
of freedom, the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who pointed out that “the legis- 
lation was altogether of an exceptional 
character, and that if an appeal were 
given when a man was sentenced to be 
imprisoned for a month and a day, it 
ought not to be refused where the im- 
prisonment was only one day less.’’ The 
right hon. Gentleman could see that it 
was right to grant an appeal when such 
an appeal was refused by a Tory Govern- 
ment, even in a case where the imprison- 
ment was only for one month; but he 
did not see that it should be given now 
when the sentence of imprisonment was 
to be three months. The right hon. 
Gentleman thus answered the reasonable 
objections of the Tories of that day. 
They said that if a man was tried by a 
magistrate instead of being tried at the 
Assizes, it was by his own consent; but 
the present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
could see nothing in that. ‘He could 
not see,”’ said the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘‘that because a man elected one of two 
modes of being tried, that he should be 
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deprived of his right of appeal.” The 
right hon. Gentleman had not swallowed 
enough of buckshot at that time, and 
hence these arguments. [Loud cries of 
“Order!’’] He really must appeal to 
the Chair for protection. He was not 
at all astonished that his observations 
should not be altogether satisfactory to 
the Colleagues of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Friends below the Gang- 
way. Who were the hon. Members who 
voted in 1875 in favour of anappeal? The 
first name was that of the right hon. W. 
Patrick Adam, the right hon. Gentle- 
man they had just sent to Madras. Then 
came the name of Mr. George Anderson. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Question!” 

Mr. CALLAN: I really must call 
upon you, Sir, to preserve Order. There 
are hon. Members here who are inter- 
rupting the speaker. 

Tnx CHAIRMAN: There are cer- 
tainly interruptions; but I think they 
proceed from impatience of the great 
detail entered into by the hon. Member 
for Galway. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR thought that 
he was perfectly within his right in re- 
ferring to the conduct of hon. Members 
in that House on a former occasion; and 
he asked for encouragement, rather than 
discouragement, when .attention was 
called to the persistent and wilful ob- 
struction that was being placed in his 
way. Among other names were those 
of Mr. Evelyn Ashley and Mr. G. O. 
Trevelyan; indeed, the Division List 
included the names of all of the most 
distinguished Members of the Liberal 
Party. Probably those hon. Members 
had since been stilled and lulled by the 
magic eloquence of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present chief gaoler of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. PULLEY: I rise to Order. I 
wish to ask you, Sir, if the language of 
the hon. Member is respectful towards 
a right hon. Member of this House ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This Assembly is 
an Assembly composed of hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen, and the illustra- 
tions given by an hon. Member, in the 
course of his speech, should be of such 
a nature as to be courteous, and not to 
hurt the feelings of any hon. Member. 

Mr. HEALY did not think that the 
language of his hon. Friend (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) was more calculated to hurt 
the feelings of any hon. Member than it 
was to charge an hon. Member, as had 
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been done, with encouraging treason and 
assassination. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, who rose 
amid cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!’ said, he 
did not intend to withdraw any observa- 
tion he might have made; and he should, 
therefore, proceed at once with his obser- 
vations. He found that the eloquence 
of the right hon. Gentleman proved to 
be convincing to many of his Colleagues. 
The present Bill was exceptional in 
every respect, and treated as a crime 
an act which had hitherto been declared 
to be perfectly innocent. From that 
auspicious day when, for the light of 
mankind and the humiliation of Home 
Rulers, the present Government came 
into Office, up to that night, they had 
declared the carrying of arms to be a 
perfectly innocent and safe transaction 
in Ireland. This offence was, therefore, 
novel, and was, moreover, to be brought 
before the tribunals in Ireland in the 
midst of the novel and abnormal state 
of feeling which existed there. He 
would not go into the feelings which 
divided classes in Ireland at the present 
moment; but. everybody must acknow- 
ledge that this had been brought about 
by some cause which had left a chasm 
of hate behind. It was, then, in this 
feverish state of feeling that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government denied to tenants 
brought before magistrates the right of 
appeal, on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was so convincingly eloquent when 
he sat in the cold shade of Opposition. 
If this Bill had been brought in by a 
Conservative Home Secretary, the right 
hon. Gentleman, in his opposition to it, 
would either have startled the House 
by the magnificence of his eloquence, 
or melted it into tears by the force of 
those appeals which he was in the habit 
of addressing to that Assembly. In the 
right hon. Gentleman they had either a 
Fouché or a Tartuffe. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is not addressing himself to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: He would 
again impress on the Committee, in the 
interests of the magistrates in Ireland, 
quite apart from that of the tenants, 
the advisability of not giving them this 
enormous power unchecked by the Bill 
in the present excited state of feeling. 
The arguments quoted from the speech 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland were 
convincing upon this subject, and ought 
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to be more convincing than anything 
else with hon. Members opposite if they 
had not already departed from their 
rinciples. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
Government should, at all events, agree 
to make the law of appeal, in case of 
conviction under this Bill, similar to 
what it was in England. He found that, 
under the English law of summary juris- 
diction, in cases of imprisonment with- 
out the option of fine, there was an ap- 
peal to the Quarter Sessions against 
such convictions. But the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Leamy) went a 
little further than that, and asked that 
there should be an appeal whether the 
sentence was one of imprisonment with- 
out the option of a fine or not. What 
objection could the Government have to 
making the law of appeal, under this 
Bill, similar to the law of appeal under 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act of Eng- 
land? By right, the whole law of sum- 
mary jurisdiction in Ireland should be 
assimilated to that in England. During 
the last Parliament he had given Notice 
of opposition tothe Summary Jurisdiction 
Act of 1879, on the ground that he 
wished to have its provisions extended 
to Ireland. His wish, however, was re- 
sisted, and he was told that it was im- 
possible to include Ireland in that Act. 
But the Government promised that, at 
some future time, the law of summary 
jurisdiction in Ireland should be assimi- 
lated to that of England, and, upon 
that condition, and seeing that the Act 
included several provisions of a merciful 
and humane character with regard to 
summary jurisdiction in England, his 
opposition was withdrawn. But no at- 
tempt had since been made to assimilate 
the law as between Englard and Ire- 
land. Therefore, he now asked the Go- 
vernment to give to Ireland the same 
power of appeal that existed in Eng- 
land from the Courts of Summary Juris- 
diction in cases where a person might 
be sentenced to imprisonment without 
the option of a fine. If Her Majesty’s 
Government would give this right as a 
compromise between the proposal of his 
hon. Friend and the position taken up 
by them, he suggested that the Amend- 
ment might be withdrawn, part of its 
substance having been obtained. But 
if the Government refused, he said they 
stood doubly convicted of the incon- 
sistency charged against them by his 
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hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor). 

Mr. DAWSON said, the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
had declared, upon a recent occasion, 
that nobody was more willing than him- 
self to see justice done as between the 
two countries. He (Mr. Dawson), there- 
fore, asked him to accede to the request 
now made for equal laws with regard to 
appeal. As had been pointed out by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), Irish Members, so far 
from opposing the English Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, had heartily assented 
to it, on the promise that the law of the 
two countries should be assimilated. 
Were Irishmen always to listen to specu- 
lative language that promised every- 
thing to Ireland only to be afterwards 
repudiated? He trusted the Govern- 
ment would take the view of the case 
suggested by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY was sur- 
prised to find that no Member of the 
Government rose to answer the very 
moderate appeal made by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). Seeing there was so much dis- 
position to enter upon the path of com- 
promise and conciliation, he could not 
help thinking that it would rather con- 
duce to the passage of the Bill in a 
reasonable time, and with reasonable 
Amendments, if the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would find some sphere of duty 
for the present away from the House, 
and would trust the Bill entirely to 
the hands of his right hon. Colleague 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
was afraid, however, that the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland rather prided himself 
upon that kind of firmness which con- 
sisted in refusing all concessions when 
once a particular measure had been in- 
troduced. It was strange that during 
the discussion of the Amendment he 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) had heard no 
arguments in its favour so strong as those 
which had been drawn from the speeches 
delivered by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself a few years ago. There could 
be no reason why aman about to be sent 
to prison for three months should not 
have the same right of appeal as if he 
were to be imprisoned for 12 months. 
He asked hon. Members to reflect on the 
great difference between the magistracy 
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of the two countries. He believed it was 
a fact that in some places in Ireland 
where the population was entirely Roman 
Catholic there was not a single Roman 
Catholic magistrate ; and he asked, was 
not that fact alone ample reason ‘why 
an appeal should be granted to a 
higher class of Judges? The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department more 
than once that evening had endeavoured 
to lean upon the statement that there 
was nothing exceptional in this Bill ; but 
he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) could imagine 
with what effect the right hon. Gentle- 
man, were he inclined to do so, could 
show the absurdity of that argument. 
The Bill was exceptional in its object, in 
its mode of introduction, and in therate at 
which it was being passed through the 
House. It did, in effect, create a new 
set of offences, and made many things 
crimes which were perfectly innocent up 
to the passing of the Bill. Everyone 
would admit that it was a moral offence, 
even if the law did not say so, to keep a 
great. mass of explosive substance in 
some place where it might be destructive 
to human life. But it was not a moral 
offence for a man to carry a pistol, or a 
bullet, or a percussion cap in his pocket. 
Those things were, however, made, for 
the first time, offences under this Act. 
If the reason for this was that the Go- 
vernment believed the political condition 
of Ireland to be so dangerous as to 
render exceptional measures necessary, 
was not that an additional reason why 
appeal should be given from the decision 
of a class of magistrates who were, for 
the most part, in antagonism with the 
people in both interest and feeling, and 
who were liable to act in many cases in 
the spirit of partizanship? He thought 
if the Committee would consider the 
Amendment in this light they would see 
that it was most reasonable and just, 
and that the compromise suggested by 
the hon. Member for Cork City was one 
which the Government should not only 
be willing, but glad to accept. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that considering 
the value of time, especially to the Go- 
vernment, he was surprised at their 
hesitation to give some indication of their 
state of mind with reference to the com- 
promise offered by the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. So far as he (Mr. 
Sexton) could follow the line of argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
had urged upon Irish Members the pro- 
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priety of allowing trials and convictions 
under the Act to follow the general rule 
of law. It would appear, therefore, that 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork should have commanded 
the sympathy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. His hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) 
would give the right of appeal existing in 
England to persons convicted in Ireland, 
andsentenced, onconviction, to imprison- 
ment without the option of afine. In 
eases where the option of a fine was 
allowed, he did not insist on the right of 
appeal ; but when the liberty of a person 
was taken away, the accused would, if 
the proposal were accepted, have the 
right of being brought before a tribunal 
for appeal. If there were any case in 
which the right of appeal should be con- 
ceded, he said it was in those which 
would be created by this Act. The pre- 
sent agitation had arisen out of a great 
social and political movement in Ireland 
which had excited dangerous feelings 
between classes in that country ; and it 
must be borne in mind that the appli- 
cation of this Act would fall generally 
into the hands of landlords, who were, 
to a certain extent, in a state of alarm 
andirritation. It would be before them, 
that under this Act tenants and la- 
bourers would be placed in the dock. 
He asked the Committee to consider the 
case of, say, two persons supposed to be 
members of a local branch of the Land 
League, brought before two landlords as 
magistrates; and he asked how those 
two magistrates could approach the case 
in a judicial frame of mind? It was, at 
least, extremely unlikely that they would 
do so. Therefore, because of the pas- 
sions existing between these two classes 
of persons, the one administering the 
law, and the other being brought to the 
bar, it was necessary that the prisoner 
accused and convicted under such cir- 
cumstances should have the right of 
bringing his case before a higher Court, 
which might be supposed to be elevated 
above the passions likely to interfere 
with the administration of justice. The 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) had made a most useful refer- 
ence to what had taken place upon the. 
Act of 1875. Right hon. Gentlemen who 
now opposed were found to have been 
at that time most doughty defenders of 
the principles advocated by himself and 
his hon. Friends. It was surprising to 
find how much more tender was tlie 
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interest shown in caring for the liberty 
of an accused person under the Act of 
1875 than in that now proposed by a 
Radical Ministry. The prosecution by 
indictment under the former Act would, 
at any rate, have given the prisoner the 
advantage of going before a Judge and 
jury, where the prejudice which would 
now be excited against him did not 
exist. Again, with regard to the pro- 
cedure under the Act of 1875, it was 
provided that, if the justices thought 
fit, and if the person charged desired it, 
the charge should be determined sum- 
marily. That, he was entitled to say, 
rendered the wish of the accused a deci- 
sive element, from which it followed 
that unless a person desired it the charge 
could not be determined in a summary 
way. He thought he was also entitled 
to observe that if the accused person 
had expressed a desire to appeal, any 
justice would have been very slow in 
refusing it. The Acts, therefore, of 
1875, passed by a Conservative Adminis- 
tration, displayed a liberal regard for 
the rights of accused persons, which was 
entirely and shamefully absent from the 
Act about to be passed by the most 
advanced champions of the liberties of 
the people. It was of the most extreme 
importance that the rights of prisoners 
should be defended in the present crisis. 
If the occupants of the Treasury Bench 
hoped to rule in Ireland by the affec- 
tion and confidence of the general body 
of the people, how, he asked, could they 
expect to maintain their rule by passing 
such an Act as this? He could under- 
stand a Bill of the kind being brought 
in by the Tory Party, but that it should 
have been introduced by a Liberal Go- 
vernment was, to him, a matter of sur- 
prise. The people of Ireland did not 
think it any crime for a man to carry 
arms. The crime was entirely artificial. 
It had no moral attached to it; it was 
created for political purposes, and car- 
ried with it no stigma in the eyes of the 
people. The result of this legislation 
would be that they would watch with 
keen suspicion every case of a tenant 
brought before an Irish magistrate ; 
and there could be no doubt that the 
refusal of every appeal would add fresh 
fuel to the fire now burning in Ireland. 
Mr. PUGH suggested that the Go- 
vernment should agree to the Amend- 
ment, if the hon. Member (Mr. Leamy) 
would leave out the words ‘or to pay 
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any fine or penalty,” so that the Amend- 
ment should relate only to convictions 
without the option of a fine, and then, 
on Report, provide for giving a prisoner 
the option of having his case tried 
before a jury. He did not see how 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
could vote for a provision which, with- 
out creating any new offence, was subject- 
ing people to conviction without any ap- 
peal, no matter what the sentence might 


e. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN, in accord- 
ance with what the last speaker (Mr. 
Pugh) had said, would refer hon. Mem- 
bers to Clause 19 of the Summary Juris- 
diction Act of 1879, which enabled a 
prisoner who was imprisoned without 
the option of a fine to appeal to the 
Court of General or Quarter Sessions 
against such conviction; and he put it 
to the Committee whether, in the face 
of that section, they could refuse to give 
persons imprisoned under the new Act 
the right of appeal ? 





Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 35; 
Noes 123: Majority 88.—(Div. List, 
No. 126.) 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY moved to 
report Progress, observing that the Com- 
mittee had discussed the Bill at very 
considerable length. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Justin IM‘ Carthy.) 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : I feel 
it is no use prolonging this discussion 
any further now, and I quite agree with 
the hon. Member that we have discussed 
the Bill at considerable length. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again Zo-morrow. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
[COMPENSATION]. 


COMMITTEE. 
MATTER considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. } 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of compensation for arms and ammuni- 
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t, : : 

ion voluntarily surrendered, in pursuance of 
he provisions of any Act of the present Session 
for the Preservation of the Peace in Ireland. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
—109o— 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY)—PEACE PRESER- 
VATION (IRELAND) BILL — COM- 
MITTEE. 


Sik WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
leave to give Notice, on behalf of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, or some 
other Minister of the Crown, to move 
to-morrow, that in Committee on the 
Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill, this 
day at 3 o’clock, the remaining Clauses 
of the Bill, and any Amendments or 
new Clauses then standing on the Notice 
Paper, be put forthwith. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether, in the 
event of there being a sufficient number 
of Divisions to occupy the time of the 
House up to the time during which Op- 
posed Business was taken, the Divisions 
would be continued on Thursday; or, 
whether, at a quarter to 6 o’clock to- 
morrow all Divisions and everything else 
would then cease ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks me for instruction on a point of 
Order which has not arisen. When the 
question arises I shall be happy to in- 
struct him. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether, if, in 
consequence of the untoward event that 
had occurred that day, it was the inten- 
tion of hon. Members of the House to 
draw attention to certain matters to 
which he need not specifically refer, it 
would be pertinent to them to bring 
those matters forward as matters affect- 
ing the rights and privileges of Mem- 
bers at the Sitting of the House to-mor- 
row, or on Friday, on the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply? This 
was a question of great importance, 
affeeting the rights and privileges and 
characters of more than one Member of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is not 
a question of Privilege; it is a question 
of Order; and if any hon. Member thinks 
proper to raise a question on the decision 
of the Chair, or of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the Whole House, he is at 
liberty to do so in the ordinary way. 
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Mr. CALLAN said, that what he 


wanted to know was what, under the 
new Rules, would be the ordinary way ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
can proceed in the ordinary way by 
Motion. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 9th March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Resolution [March 8] reported— 
Peace Preservation (Ireland) [Compensation], 
Surther proceeding adjourned. 

Pustic Brtt—Committee—Report—Peace Pre- 
servation (Ireland) [98-105]. 


QUESTION. 


— a9 — 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT—ARRESTS. 


Mr. PARNELL asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, What offences the 
warrant discloses on which Mr. Boyton 
was arrested on Tuesday under the Pro- 
tection of Person and Property Act, and 
if he can give the number of persons 
arrested under it up to the present, and 
their names ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): In answer to 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman, I 
would beg to refer him to the 2nd 
sub-section of the Ist clause of the 
Protection of Person and Property (Ire- 
land) Act just passed, by which he will 
observe that a copy of the warrant must 
be delivered, and has, of course, been 
delivered, to the gentleman to whom he 
refers. I would also refer the hon. 
Member to the 4th sub-section of the 
same clause, by which it is required that 
a list of the persons arrested, with the 
place of their detention and the ground 
of their arrest, shall be laid upon the 
Table of the House within the first 
seven days of each month during the 
Session of Parliament. Those are the 
sources of information to which I must 
refer the hon. Member. I desire to add 
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that I have only just received the letter 
which the hon. Member was so courteous 
as to write to me last night, giving me 
Notice of the Question. 


MOTION. 


—7oor—— 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) BILL 
—VOTE OF URGENCY.—RESOLUTION. 
Motion made, and Question put, 


“That, in Committee upon the Peace Pre- 
servation (Ireland) Bill, this day, at Three 
o’clock, the remaining Clauses of the Bill, and 
any Amendments and New Clauses then stand- 
ing upon the Notice Paper, be put forthwith.” 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 253 ; Noes 
17 : Majority 236.—(Div. List, No. 127.) 

Resolved, That, in Committee upon the Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Bill, this day, at Three 
o’clock, the remaining Clauses of the Bill, and 
any Amendments and New Clauses then stand- 
ing upon the Notice Paper, be put forthwith. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a00 — 
PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bitz 98.] 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. William Edward Forster.) 
[ Progress 8th March. } 


[THIRD NIGHT. | 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 5 (Penalties). 

Mr. SEXTON moved, in page 3, 
line 4, to leave out ‘‘a divisional jus- 
tice,’ and insert ‘‘two divisional jus- 
tices.’” The Amendment referred to the 
second sentence of the clause. That 
sentence recited that— 

“For the purposes of this Act, the court of 
summary jurisdiction shall, in the police districts 
of Dublin metropolis, be constituted of a divi- 
sional justice acting for the said district, and 
elsewhere in Ireland, shall be constituted of two 
or more justices of the peace sitting in petty 
sessions, of whom one shall be a resident magis- 
trate, or of one resident magistrate sitting alone 
in petty session.”’ 

He proposed to leave out the words “‘a 
divisonal justice,” and to substitute 
‘two divisional justices.” In the cases 
that were likely to occur under the Act, 
difficulties and delicate questions would 
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often arise, as there might, for instance, 
be questions connected with the hearing 
of cases under the Act which would in- 
volve compensation to persons for the 
seizure of arms. There might also be 
cases where persons would be brought 
up on the charge of having illegally 
imported arms, or ammunition, and the 
question might arise whether they had 
bought or sold the arms wilfully. That 
question might involve considerations of 
a somewhat difficult nature. The Go- 
vernment last night accepted the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan), 
which provided that if, upon the hearing 
of the charge, the justices should be of 
opinion that there were circumstances in 
the case which rendered it inexpedient 
to inflict any punishment, they should 
have power to dismiss the person charged 
without proceeding to a conviction. ‘I'he 
word “‘ inexpedient”’ might involve con- 
siderations requiring in their settlement 
a large amount of discrimination ; and 
he thought that casesof that kind could 
not be properly tried before one magis- 
trate, no matter how able that magis- 
trate might be. He did not intend to 
say, nor was he aware that it could be 
justly said, that the Divisional Justices 
of Dublin were wanting in competency 
or judicial ability. But the tendency 
was, in cases of this kind, involving not 
only the purses but the liberties of in- 
dividuals, that there would be questions 
of delicacy and difficulty concerning 
matters in which the public might be 
largely concerned and affected in which 
it might be desirable that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for a consulta- 
tion between various magistrates. Un- 
doubtedly the cases that would come 
before the Court would involve political 
feeling in a large degree, and would be 
watched with keen interest by the 
general public. In the City of Dublin 
there were five Divisional Justices, and 
the two Courts having jurisdiction to sit 
were situated within afew yards of each 
other. He therefore submitted that 
without dislocating the machinery by 
which those Courts were at present 
worked, it would be very easy to secure 
the services of two Divisional Justices 
whenever a case came on for hearing 
under the provisions of this Act. By 
this means there would be no danger of 
committing an act of injustice, or of 
engendering the feeling that owing to 
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the fact that the case was decided by one 
magistrate only a certain amount of op- 
pression, together with a want of tem- 

er, of tact, and of judicial spirit had 
On displayed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 4, to leave out the words ‘‘a 
divisional justice,” and insert the words “ two 
divisional justices.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 
Amendment would only effect the City 
of Dublin. It would have no effect 
whatever throughout the rest of Ireland. 
The proposal in the Bill is that— 

“For the purposes of this Act, the court 
of summary jurisdiction shall, in the police 
district of Dublin metropolis, be constituted of 
a divisional justice acting for the said district.” 


The Divisional Justice in Dublin repre- 
sents the police magistrate in Dublin. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General for Ireland tells me that in 
Dublin there are only three Divisional 
Justices at present; and the hon. 
Member for Sligo proposes that two 
of these should be required to sit 
in order to adjudicate in the cases 
that may arise under this Bill. Now, 
matters of much more importance 
than those which can arise under this 
measure are adjudicated upon every 
day by a London police magistrate ; 
and I do not see why the same thing 
should not be done by a Divisional 
Justice in Dublin. It is altogether un- 
necessary to require that two should sit. 
That is a proposal that would be full of 
inconvenience to the administration of 
police justice in that country. It seems 
to me entirely uncalled for; and I ven- 
ture to say that there is not asingle day 
in which the Divisional Justices of Dub- 
lin are not called upon to adjudicate 
upon far more serious matters than are 
likely to arise under this Bill. Then, 
again, the rule in England always is 
that one stipendiary magistrate should 
be authorized to do that which any two 
justices can do in petty sessions. Small 


offences may be decided by one justice. 
There are many cases of a graver cha- 
racter that can only be dealt with by 
two justices; but the same cases could 
be dealt with by one stipendiary magis- 
trate in England, because he is con- 
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sidered equal to two justices. That is 
the general law. By the Statute of 1842 
it is lawful for any one such Divisional 
Justice in Dublin to do what can be 
done by two justices in other parts of 
the country. That is the principle upon 
which the police law is administered ; 
and I see no possible reason why one 
police magistrate should not be sufficient 
to act under the provisions of this Bill. 

Mr. DAWSON wished to pay his 
tribute, such as it was, to the satisfac- 
tory manner in which the Dublin magis- 
trates performed their duties in Dublin ; 
but, at the same time, he thought that 
in critical times like these it was neces- 
sary that two magistrates should act, 
and not one. There might be an im- 
portant seizure of arms in Dublin, or of 
a case brought from the Provinces to 
Dublin, seeing that Dublin might be 
regarded as the emporium of arms. 
Now, the magistrates themselves were 
chosen by the Government who hap- 
pened to be in power from among the 
prominent individuals who were mem- 
bers of the different political Parties in 
Ireland; and if it should so happen that 
one of the magistrates selected from a 
particular Party was not considered 
popular, his decision might be looked 
upon with something like suspicion, and 
it might be contended that he had been 
induced to give his decision from Party 
motives. He candidly admitted that that 
would be a most flimsy ground of objec- 
tion; but in order to have the decision 
of the magistrate received with respect, 
and every possible confidence, he 
thought, in justice to themselves, in 
dealing with cases of this sort, one 
magistrate should not be leit to give a 
decision alone, but that two magistrates 
should sit together. Personally, he had 
great confidence in the decision of a 
Dublin Bench of magistrates; but it 
would increase his confidence if he knew 
there would be two magistrates instead 
of having the entire responsibility in- 
trusted to one. 

Dr. COMMINS regretted that he was 
compelled to differ from what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). A Dublin magistrate sitting 
in Dublin was on a level with the 
stipendiary magistrate in England, and 
was a man who must have had seven 
years’ experience at the Bar before he 
was qualified for the appointment. He 
believed that a Dublin magistrate was 
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a man of as great ability and of as high 
a character as any stipendiary magis- 
trate in England. The theory was that 
a stipendiary magistrate was equal to 
two ordinary justices rolled into one. It 
was proposed, in this case, to leave all 
matters that would arise under this Bill 
to the discretion of one of these magis- 
trates; and he thought there was an 
additional ground for arguing that the 
decision of the magistrate would be given 
in an impartial and proper manner. In 
Dublin there was a daily Press, which 
was not the case in other parts of Ire- 
land; and divisional magistrates, acting 
under the surveillance of the daily Press, 
would be unlikely to do anything that 
was not strictly just and proper. He 
would therefore ask his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo not to press the 
Amendment, because he felt that one 
Divisional Justice in Dublin was often 
much better even than two justices in 
any other part of Ireland, and better 
able to deal with any cases that might 
arise under the measure. 

Mr. FINIGAN wished to bear out 
what had been stated by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who, 
he was afraid, had been a little misun- 
derstood by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (Dr. Commins). 
His hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
cast no aspersion whatever upon the 
Magisterial Bench of Dublin. On the 
contrary, he rather bore testimony to 
their judicial spirit and their general 
fair dealing ; but his hon. Friend urged 
—and he (Mr. Finigan) took it to bea 
very sound argument—that this Act, not 
being within the ordinary law, but 
being quite beyond the ordinary law, 
and the measure one which partook 
somewhat of a political character, it 
would be much better, because it was 
out of the ordinary law, that the con- 
duct of the business which would arise 
under the Act should also be beyond 
the ordinary course of procedure. In 
that sense he fully supported his hon. 
Friend. He quite agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo that, al- 
though the Magisterial Bench of Dublin 
would compare favourably with that of 
London, or any great City throughout the 
Empire, at the same time, it was only 
wise to take as many precautions as 

ossible without interfering with the 
judicial and magisterial arrangements 
of the Courts in Dublin. He did not 
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believe there would be very many cases 
under the Act; but if there were two 
justices instead of one, the public would 
have greater confidence in the law, and 
in its administration. He therefore 
trusted that the Government would 
either accept the Amendment, or give 
some intimation that its spirit would 
be really carried out, when the Act 
caine into operation. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to make one or 
two observations in reference to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman very properly said that these 
Divisional Justices were persons who 
knew their business perfectly well under 
a normal condition of affairs; but the 
right hon. Gentleman did not take into 
account that there was to be no appeal 
from the decision of the magistrate, and 
if there was any animosity in giving an 
incorrect judgment there would be no 
remedy for the party arrested. Now, 
in the case of Election Petitions, when 
they were placed under a special Act of 
Parliament, it was held that it was not 
only desirable, but absolutely necessary, 
to have two Judges; that it was not 
desirable that a person should be con- 
victed simply upon the decision of one 
Judge, but that there should be at least 
two; and it was a further maxim of 
law that every accused person should 
have the benefit of the doubt. He 
thought the same doctrine should apply 
to the case of persons who were brought 
up under the provisions of this measure, 
especially when there was to be no 
appeal from the decision. Another 
point raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was that it would be inconvenient 
for the Divisional Justices to act together 
in deciding these cases. Now, he (Mr. 
Biggar) thought, on the contrary, it 
would be a great convenience. These 
gentlemen had not a great deal to do. 
They received liberal salaries, and he 
did not think it was at all unreasonable 
that two of them should be required to 
sit together when cases camé on for deci- 
sion under a special Act of this sort. 
The work was not likely to be heavy, 
for, in all probability, there would not 
be more than half-a-dozen decisions in 
the course of the year; and ho failed to 
see that any substantial objection had 
been raised to the Amendment. 

Mr. LEAMY submitted that if the 
Amendment he had moved last night had 
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been accepted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill, there would 
have been no necessity for the present 
one. But, as that Amendment was not 
accepted, and seeing that the person sen- 
tenced under this Act would not have the 
right of appeal, it was only fair that he 
should be tried by two justices. He 
certainly saw no sufficient argument 
against the Amendment in the question 
of inconvenience. The Divisional Jus- 
tices in Dublin were by no means over- 
burdened with work at present. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 203; 
Noes 23: Majority 180.—(Div. List, 
No. 128.) 


Mr. SEXTON moved, in page 8, line 
7, to leave out from ‘‘ or,” inclusive, to 
end of Clause. The hon. Member re- 
marked that this Amendment applied to 
the proceedings of the rural Courts, the 
principle of which the Government re- 
fused to apply the Courts in the Metro- 
polis of Dublin. The clause said that— 

“Tn the police district of Dublin metropolis» 
the court of summary jurisdiction shall be con- 
stituted of a divisional justice, and that else- 
where in Ireland it shall be constituted of two 
or more justices of the peace sitting in petty 
sessions, one of whom shall bea ‘resident magis- 
trate.” 
The clause then went on to say—‘‘ or of 
one resident magistrate sitting alone in 
petty sessions.” He proposed to leave out 
the final clause, so that it would be neces- 
sary to have every case decided by two or 
more justices, one of whom should be a 
resident magistrate. The clause, as it 
stood, appeared to involve acontradiction, 
because, having laid down that the Court 
should consist of two justices, of whom 
one should be a resident magistrate, it 
then went on to say that one alone should 
constitute a Court. Surely that involved 
a serious contradiction. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that to require two Di- 
visional Justices to sit in Dublin would 
create great inconvenience, because there 
were so few of them. This would not be 
the case here. There were several unpaid 
magistrates in each Petty Sessional 
Division, and three or four score in every 
county, so that there would be no difii- 
culty, where they had a resident magis- 
trate, in getting an unpaid magistrate to 
sit with him. Nevertheless, the pro- 
position of the Government was that a 
resident magistrate, sitting in petty 
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sessions, should constitute a Court. He 
presumed that that meant sitting in a 
regular petty session court, on a regular 
day, and on such an occasion as that he 
imagined that an unpaid magistrate 
could easily be found to sit with him. If 
a regular magistrate were to constitute a 
petty sessions, it would be an exceed- 
ingly petty sessions indeed. He objected 
to the jurisdiction of one man, however 
able and impartial he might be; and he 
said nothing against the impartiality or 
ability of the resident magistrates in 
Ireland ; but he objected, and thought it 
was exceedingly adverse to the public 
interest and tended to excite injury and 
danger to the public, that any one man 
should assume despotic power and juris- 
diction in cases of this sort. He might 
have to decide, for instance, whether 
a man was wilfully in the possession 
of arms, or whether he was acting in 
ignorance. The Government would 
be required to pay compensation in 
money to particular persons, and, in 
all probability, this fact would be kept 
in view by the resident magistrate 
when any case came before him of a 
person charged with wilfully keeping 
arms. It would certainly be much more 
safe that two or three persons should 
consider the point than one. One man 
was liable to err, and the homely maxim 
that ‘‘ two heads were better than one”’ 
was certainly correct in this instance, 
even though the second head might be 
that of an unpaid magistrate of Ireland. 
Then, again, it would be necessary to 
consider the question whether the person 
engaged in the sale of arms had any 
knowledge of the proclamation, or was 
acting wilfully. That was a very im- 
portant consideration. The Court would 
also have to consider whether it was ex- 
pedient that punishment should be in- 
flicted, and in considering the question 
of expediency other questions would be 
involved. Large questions of public 
interest were involved, such, for in- 
stance, as whether it would not conduce 
to the peace and harmony of the locality 
that a man, although technically guilty, 
should be let off without punishment. 
Surely that question was not one that a 
resident magistrate in Ireland was com- 
petent to deal with alone. A resident 
magistrate in Ireland was only a sort of 
upper police official; and the tendency 
of police officials of every grade was to 
trust, with too ready credence, the evi- 
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dence of police officers, from every grade, 
down to the lowest. In these cases, the 
evidence would be that of the police. It 
would be the police who would make 
the search. It would be the resident 
magistrate, sitting on the Bench, who 
would authorize the search ; and it would 
be the resident magistrate who would 
sit as the sole and final Judge. The 
resident magistrate might be the very 
man who had issued the warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant; and he would, conse- 
quently, include a startling combination 
of the office of witness and executioner. 
The resident magistrate might be the 
man who went, in the first place, to the 
house of the accused and found the 
arms. The police officer would give 
evidence of the finding ; but the resident 
magistrate, who was present when the 
arms were found, would sit on the Bench, 
and, of course, would find the man guilty, 
and sentence him to imprisonment. This 
might be a very convenient combination 
of offices; but it was certainly neither a 
fair nor a Constitutional one. It was, 
therefore, most desirable that they should 
associate with the resident magistrates 
some other magistrates, who, though 
necessarily landlords, and _ therefore 
likely to be prejudiced against the ac- 
cused, would, at any rate, be to some 
extent independent, and would not be 
paid salaried officials of the police force. 
A resident magistrate, however just in 
his original notions, by mere force of 
habit, in the course of years, came 
almost to regard the oath of a police- 
man as sacred, and as a thing that ought 
not to be disputed. He solemnly ap- 
pealed to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary not to 
cast the fortunes of poor men in Ireland 
into the hands of this class of officials. 
It was most desirable that the resident 
magistrate should have with him upon 
the Bench some other man who would 
not have the same official disposition to 
believe the evidence of the police what- 
ever it might be. If the Government 
refused to give them the slight security 
of associating one other magistrate with 
the resident magistrate, of course the 
general public opinion in Ireland with 
regard to the resident magistrate who 
would be required to act would be that 
the inquiry was simply a farce, and a 
foregone conclusion. In the first in- 
stance, the magistrate would go with 
the police and find the arms; then, by 
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a startling transformation, he would 
change the character of searcher into 
that of Judge. He (Mr. Sexton) pro- 
tested against such a proceeding, not 
only as unjust, but as a direct violation 
of the Constitution. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 7, to leave out from ‘‘ or,” inclusive, 
to end of Clause.—(J/r. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: It is 
impossible to accept this Amendment. 
The speech of the hon. Member affords 
conclusive proof that he has entirely 
misunderstood the object of this clause. 
He finds it convenient to suggest that it 
is even likely that the man who is to sit 
in trial upon the case will be the man 
who would execute the search warrant. 
I perfectly agree with him that if such 
a thing were likely to occur the Irish 
people would believe the trial to be a 
farce. But the hon. Member must know 
perfectly well that under no circum- 
stances could such a thing occur, and it 
is to be regretted that he should occupy 
the time of the House of Commons by 
gravely putting forward such a proposi- 
tion. If the person appointed to execute 
the warrant were the police magistrate 
everyone knows that that police magis- 
trate would not sit upon the Bench to 
try the case. I do not wish to say any- 
thing that may be considered offensive ; 
but I must say that to advance an argu- 
ment of this kind is a sheer and simple 
waste of time. The provisions of the 
Bill are exactly the same as those con- 
tained in the Act of 1870; and the Act 
of 1870, in regard to the summary 
jurisdiction of the magistrates, proceeds 
on the same lines, both in Ireland and 
in England. One justice is sufficient to 
adjudicate in cases where the offences 
are slight. In graver offences, two jus- 
tices are required ; but in Ireland, as in 
England, one police magistrate is con- 
sidered equivalent to two justices. That 
is exactly the course that is followed 
here. In Ireland, so far as class in- 
terests are concerned, there is more 
security than in this country. In cases 
connected with the ‘‘ Game Preservation 
Act,” two justices who have generally 
an interest in the land are sufficient to 
constitute a Court; but, in the cases 
dealt with by the Bill, we give security 
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that there shall always be a resident 
police magistrate, who is supposed to be 
free from all class interests. The hon. 
Member says that a police magistrate is 
connected with the police, and, therefore, 
one who will readily believe the police. 
If he knew as much of the police magis- 
trates as I do he would never have made 
a statement of that character. I say 
that, on the whole, police magistrates 
are always suspicious of police evidence. 
The police magistrate is a man of much 
more experience than a local justice in 
the administration of the Criminal Law, 
and it is for that reason that he has the 
jurisdiction given to him of two local 
justices. This clause has been care- 
fully framed for the protection of the 
interests of those people who are likely 
to be affected by it. It provides that all 
eases shall be heard at the petty ses- 
sions. Well, the justices will be there, 
there may be a dozen justices in at- 
tendance ; but still it is required that 
there should be present the experience 
and authority of a resident police magis- 
trate. But by the Act of 1870 any 
magistrate appointed to act in the Police 
Courts of Dublin Metropolis, or any 
stipendiary magistrate sitting in petty 
sessions, may do alone all the Act autho- 
rizes to be done by two justices of the 
peace at petty sessions. That is the 
law—namely, that one police magistrate 
can do alone what two justices in petty 
session may do. I do not see that 
there is any plausible reason for depart- 
ing from this arrangement. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman did not seem to know what 
sort of men the Irish magistrates were. 
He was not going to bring any charge 
against the resident magistrates in Ire- 
land, because, to speak candidly, he cer- 
tainly preferred one resident magistrate 
to two justices; but, at the same time, 
there was no harm in pointing out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that a large 
portion of the present resident magis- 
trates of Ireland were gentlemen who 
had been sub-inspectors of police, and 
during all their official lives had been 
in connection with the police force. They 
were, therefore, very likely to look upon 
all prisoners that came before them very 
much from a policeman’s point of view. 
He knew, personally, one resident ma- 
gistrate who was previously at the head 
of the detective department, and a sub- 
inspector. He was, therefore, closely 
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connected with the police force, and it 
was only likely that his prejudices would 
be in favour of police evidence. There 
was also another description of resident 
magistrates — namely, gentlemen who 
had been in the Army. Of course these 
gentlemen would have no real or sub- 
stantial knowledge of law beyond that 
possessed by an ordinary justice. In- 
deed, they would not be as competent to 
express an opinion upon a legal ques- 
tion as an ordinary justice who had 
been for a long time upon the Bench; 
so that, in point of fact, the resident 
magistrates of Ireland had not a high 
standard of qualification for the position 
they occupied. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had strongly objected to the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Sligo as to 
the execution of the warrants. Now, he 
thought he was correct in saying that, 
considering the resident magistrates were 
in very close official communication with 
the Government from time to time, al- 
though practically they might not them- 
selves execute the warrants, yet in all 
probability the warrants would go offi- 
cially to them from Dublin Castle, and 
they would be as directly concerned in 
the execution of them, and in the send- 
ing out of the police to make the search, 
as if they were actually present during 
the time the search was taking place. 
The argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man against associating a second magis- 
trate with the resident magistrate was 
by no means conclusive. No doubt when 
the case came on in petty sessions there 
would be various magistrates belonging 
to the neighbourhood present; but it 
seemed very likely, from the fact that 
one resident magistrate was taken to be 
sufficient, that he would form a special 
Court of his own, simply for the purpose 
of considering these cases. It would, 
therefore, not be a petty sessions on the 
ordinary Court day in a petty sessions 
district. He hoped the Government 
would agree to the Amendment, and 
thus afford an opportunity for the co- 
operation of some gentlemen of local 
knowledge with the resident magistrate. 

Mr. CALLAN thought the Home Se- 
cretary had been guilty of a confusion of 
terms. In arguing against this case, he 
spoke of ‘‘police magistrates,” as if 
the reference was to a police magistrate. 
Now, there was no such person known 
in Ireland as a police magistrate. There 
was the Divisional Justice, who adminis- 
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tered law and justice in the Police Courts 
of Dublin; and he, as was well known, 
had no connection with the police. But 
there was another class of magistrates, 
known as resident magistrates, and de- 
scribed in that way in Acts of Parliament. 
He thought it would save a great deal 
of confusion in the English mind if they 
were called what they really were— 
namely, stipendiary magistrates. They 
were paid from £5 to £10 per week, the 
same as an artizan in the higher branches 
of trade, and they ought to be called 
stipendiary, and not resident magistrates. 
It was considered a great thing to be 
known by a high-sounding title, and 
therefore a “‘resident magistrate” tacked 
on R.M. to his name. Not long ago he 
saw attached toaman’sname“E.O.8.B.,”’ 
and out of curiosity he asked what those 
letters meant. He found it was a man 
who was paid £15 a-year as Inspector 
of Nuisances, and who was called ‘‘ Exe- 
cutive Officer of the Sanitary Board 
of Ireland. On the same principle 
the stipendiary magistrates in Ireland 
were called ‘‘ resident magistrates;”’ but 
he believed they objected to the title of 
stipendiary. He would have no objec- 
tion to give them the name of resident 
magistrate, providing that they did not 
draw their salary. But he thought when 
they continued to draw their stipends 
—and they were very liberal stipends 
too—that they should be called, as they 
were in England, and as they were 
really in fact, stipendiary magistrates. 
The Home Secretary had exhibited a 
want of knowledge of the state of affairs 
in Ireland which was lamentable in 
anyone who undertook to rule Ireland. 
He thought it was one of the greatest 
mistakes ever made not to appoint an 
Irishman as Chief Secretary, or, at any 
rate, to recruit some Irish Members 
below the Gangway, and constitute them 
advisers to the Chief Secretary. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary spoke of “police magistrates,” 
which was an absurdity, because nobody 
ever heard of such an authority in Ire- 
land. The magistrate in question was 
the resident magistrate, and it was he 
who would instruct the police to execute 
the warrants, and it was he, also, who 
would then have to sit in judgment upon 
the different cases. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to the Act of 1870. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would cause 
inquiry to be made among the per- 
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manent officers of Ireland, he would find 
that in the half dozen cases which had 
occurred under the Act of 1870 and 1871 
the operations of the police in searching 
for arms were superintended in person 
by the resident magistrate, who after- 
wards adjudicated upon the case. This 
was a matter within his (Mr. Callan’s) 
own knowledge. Under the Act of 1870 
and 1871 when in operation the resident 
magistrate superintended the search 
authorized by the warrant, and when 
the whole was completed the trial was 
presided over by the same man—namely, 
the resident magistrate; consequently 
the charge of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman against the hon. Member for 
Sligo of using an absurd and improper 
argument recoiled upon the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself. The 
resident magistrates were generally 
broken-down gentlemen, retired mili- 
tary officers, men who had been unsuc- 
cessful in their first attempts to get on 
in life, and as a dernier resort they were 
pitchforked into the position of resident 
magistrate as the only thing they were 
fit for. This was certainly the case with 
a large number of them. He would, 
however, remind the Committee that in 
1879, when they had the question of 
intrusting Election Petitions to one 
Judge before them, the feeling of the 
House was so strongly against the con- 
tinuance of that system that it was 
agreed at once to appoint two Judges. 
Surely, if it was undesirable to place 
one Judge in supreme authority on such 
a question it was desirable and essential, 
seeing that in this case the liberty of 
the subject was involved, that they 
should at least associate two resident 
magistrates together if they had an ob- 
jection to associate a local justice with 
the ordinary residential magistrate. 
There must be cases in which they could 
not get two resident magistrates, and in 
that case he could not see what objec- 
tion there could be to the assistance 
of a local magistrate, except that which 
showed the utter distrust of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to the 
local magistracy. It was evident that 
they considered the local magistrates 
were not fit to be intrusted with the 
exercise of such a power. It was not 
unfrequently the case that the one resi- 
dent magistrate was a broken-down gen- 
tleman, often of advanced age; and he 
could not conceive why such an in- 
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dividual should be considered a sufficient 
authcrity to send a man to prison for 
threo months without the power of 
appeal; while the local magistrates, who 
knew the people, and were acquainted 
with their character, were not to be 
trusted. He did not think his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo had much 
chance of inducing the Government to 
accept his Amendment as it stood. He 
would, therefore, ask his hon. Friend to 
withdraw it in order to qualify it by in- 
serting instead of the words “resident 
magistrate ”’ the words “‘ stipendiary ma- 
gistrate,”’ so that itmight be known what 
the real character of these men was, and 
the Government should no longer give 
them a title which did not belong to 
them. They were stipendiary magis- 
trates in reality, and by that name they 
ought to be called. It might be said 
that ‘‘ a rose by any name would smell 
as sweet;’”’ but he believed that the 
title of stipendiary magistrate was not 
one that would smell at all sweet in the 
nostrils of the Irish people. 

Mr. DAWSON thought he ought to 
add to what had been said by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo that a 
great deal of the distinction he had 
drawn in the matter was fully borne out 
by an eminent Judge of Constitutional 
Law—the late Chief Justice Whiteside, 
who complained in open Court of the 
way in which the local justices were 
daily required to surrender important 
functions into the hands of the resident 
magistrate, and who regarded this prac- 
tice as a breach of the Constitution. 
The Chief Justice had more than once 
complained of the way in which supreme 
power was placed in the hands of par- 
ticular individuals, because they hap- 
pened to be Government officials. He 
maintained his hon. Friend was quite 
right in asking for two magistrates—-one 
of them paid and the other independent 
of Government influence, which a paid 
magistrate was not. This number was 
neeessary to a just and fair decision, 
especially in Ireland, the state of which 
was peculiar and abnormal in every- 
thing affecting the administration of 
justice. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, a resident 
magistrate in Ireland was, to all intents 
and purposes, a police officer. He was 
under the impression that his hon. 
Friend, by his Amendment, was en- 
deavouring to prevent a person acting 
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both as prosecutor and Judge. If he 
had been correctly informed with regard 
to the functions of resident magistrates 
in Ireland, they acted in cases of a com- 
plicated character as detectives of per- 
sons engaged in crime. They would, 
therefore, first act as detectors, and then 
as Judges of the criminal. Supposing 
his information were incorrect, the fact 
remained that the resident magistrate 
was far more directly the agent of the 
Government than a justice of the peace. 
If the choice lay between an ordinary 
justice of the peace and a Government 
official, he thought his hon. Friend 
would prefer the latter. But the ques- 
tion was not whether the agent of the 
Government was a more responsible and 
trustworthy Judge than a class partizan, 
but whether a single agent of the Go- 
vernment should be allowed to adjudi- 
cate in these cases. No doubt, the agent 
of the Government was, to a large extent, 
a deeply committed partizan. It was 
also the misfortune of Irish Members to 
be engaged in a contest with the Trea- 
sury Bench. Every agent of the Go- 
vernment, too, was at present an agent 
of one political Party which fought 
against another; and it was under such 
circumstances as these that Irish Mem- 
bers were asked to intrust the liberties 
of their constituents to the agent and 
representative of the political Party to 
whom both were hostile. The proposal 
had only to be mentioned to meet with 
condemnation. In his opinion, there 
had not been a single Amendment laid 
before the Committee in the course of 
the debates which had taken place on 
this Bill with greater justice dnd reason 
than the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo. 

Mr. SEXTON begged leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALLAN moved to leave out, in 
line 7, the word ‘‘ resident,’’ in order to 
insert the word ‘‘stipendiary.”” The 
latter word was common in English Acts, 
and if it were used in the present Act it 
would remove the inaccuracy of calling 
a man resident who was not resident. 
For instance, the magistrate of Dundalk 
lived 18 Irish miles away from Dundalk, 
which was equal to 23 or 24 English 
miles away from Dundalk; yet he was 
called a resident magistrate, and that 
gentleman received a stipend of £600 or 
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£700 a-year. He was in no sense a 
better man than the stipendiary magis- 
trates in England; and he did not see 
why he should not be called a stipendiary 
magistrate because he lived in Ireland. 
The word ‘resident’? appeared in the 
foregoing portions of the Bill; but upon 
Report it was his intention to alter them 
to stipendiary. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. HEALY said, the Bill would ap- 
pear to have been drafted so as to pre- 
clude all amendment on the subject of 
the proposal he was about to make in 
reference to trial by jury under this Act. 
It was his desire, and that of his hon. 
Friends, that trial by jury should not be 
abolished in Ireland by the Bill, as was 
clearly intended by the Government in 
providing that— 

‘“‘ Any person acting in contravention of this 
Act shall be liable, if convicted before a court 
of summary jurisdiction, to be imprisoned fora 
term not exceeding three months.” 


The Amendment was taken from the 
Act of 1875; and was it to be said that 
less was given to Ireland by the Liberals 
in 1881 than by the Tories in 1875? It 
was nothing to the point to say that the 
sentences under the former Act were 
longer. The question was one of prin- 
ciple, and in that respect it mattered no- 
thing whether a man got three months 
unjustly on trial by jury or more—the 
principle was the same. His point was 
that, as the clause stood, the cases arising 
under the Act would be tried by the 
landlord magistrates of the district, who 
would not form an impartial tribunal. 
Therefore, it was desirable that the pri- 
soners should be brought before a tri- 
bunal that was impartial. No person 
would be likely to claim this right of 
going before a jury unless his case was 
so good as to make him quite certain of 
justice, and unless he thought the Bench 
before which he was tried would give 
him no chance of justice. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 9, at end of Clause, to add the 
words “ Provided always, That nothing in this 
Act shall prevent the person charged, if he 
himself desire it, from having the option of 
being returned for trial before a jury.”—(Mr. 
Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. Callan 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: It is 
quite true that under the Act of 1875 
there was the option given to the person 
charged to decline summary jurisdiction 
and appeal to a higher tribunal, where 
he would be tried before a jury. There 
is no concealment of the fact that the 
Government do not consider that, under 
the present circumstances in Ireland, it 
is possible to admit the same clause into 
this Bill. The Bill for the suspension 
of the Act of Habeas Corpus has been 
passed upon the very ground that, in 
the present state of Ireland, there is no 
reasonable probability of obtaining the 
evidence of witnesses, or juries who 
would give a verdict against any person 
charged with an agrarian crime. There- 
fore, to have introduced a Bill of this 
kind, with the alternative which would 
allow persons to escape from it by ap- 
pealing to juries who they knew would 
not convict, in spite of the clearest and 
most conclusive evidence, would have 
been for the Government to stultify 
themselves. For this reason, we have 
followed, not the precedent of 1875, but 
that of the Act of 1870, upon the prin- 
ciple contained in the 26th clause of 
which this Bill has been framed, be- 
cause the circumstances of Ireland at 
the present time are similar to what 
they were in 1870, and not to the cir- 
cumstances of the year 1875. In 1875, 
the condition of Ireland was one of 
normal tranquillity—it was as tranquil 
as it ever was. We were in hope that, 
in 1880, Ireland was so tranquil that a 
Peace Preservation Act and an Arms 
Act might have been dispensed with; 
we tried the experiment, and I deeply 
regret to say that the experiment was a 
total failure. We waited to see what 
would be the condition of Ireland with- 
out coercive legislation, and the condition 
of Ireland is what we have seen in the 
last six months. Therefore I say that 
the condition of Ireland now—and I 
say it knowing what I speak—is what it 
was at the height of the Fenian con- 
spiracy in 1870. [‘*No, no!”] I do 
not accept the view of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, because they say that there is 
no Fenianism now. My case is that the 
present movement is nothing else than 
Fenianism. We have evidence abundant 
and complete that it is nothing but 
Fenianism under another name. Its 
objects are precisely those of the Fenian 
conspiracy. The reason why we adopt 
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summary jurisdiction without reference 
to juries is that we consider, in the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, summary jurisdic- 
tion should be exercised, as it was, under 
the Act of 1870, without the alternative 
of trial by jury, as under the Act of 1875. 

Mr. HERMON hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed to a division, 
which would shorten the time for dis- 
cussing the important question of the 
limitation of the Act. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had made one really important ad- 
mission in his speech when he acknow- 
ledged that the main object of the Bill 
was to abolish trial by jury. This candid 
admission was now made for the first 
time; and, the right hon. Gentleman 
having made it, it would considerably 
alter the character of the present discus- 
sion. Much had been said of the diffi- 
culty of getting witnesses to come for- 
ward under the alleged terrorism. But 
they had been many times told, in the 
course of these discussions, that it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
abolish trial by jury in Ireland. He 
ventured to think that some, at least, of 
the Liberals below the Gangway, had 
they been told that this Bill was meant 
to abolish trial by jury, would not have 
given such a faithful adherence to the 
Government policy. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman now told the Committee that the 
object of the Bill was to abolish trial by 
jury for certain offences for the space of 
five years; and that, of course, entirely 
altered the complexion of the case. One 
reason given for this was that the right 
hon. Gentleman declared that the condi- 
tion of Ireland now was the same as it 
was in 1870, when the Fenian conspiracy 
was in operation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must have forgotten the state of 
Ireland in 1870. The existence of the 
Fenian conspiracy in that year had 
never been suggested. It was in 1867 
and 1868 that it existed. Every trace 
of it had vanished in the year 1870, and 
the Habeas Corpus Act had been re- 
stored in 1869. In 1870, the House 
was engaged in passing the Irish Land 
Act, and no one thought of the Fenian 
conspiracy. If the condition of things 
was the same then as in 1870, the Bill 
ought to be withdrawn, for there was no 
occasion for it. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR had been under 
the impression that the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman had somewhat amended his 
manners—[ ‘‘Oh, oh!”’ |—his rhetorical 
manners—and that the Committee would 
be spared the excursions into the realms 
of fancy and vituperation which had 
characterized his speeches on former 
stages of the Bill. Indeed, the depres- 
sion on his features had seemed to indi- 
cate that he had learnt there was danger 
in the rhetorical gifts with which he 
was so largely endowed, and that he 
was about to continue the discussion of 
the Bill in a sensible manner. But the 
speech to which the Committee had just 
listened had dispelled the illusion. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, with regard 
to Fenianism, that Ireland was in exactly 
the same position as it was in 1870, and 
that in that year Fenianism was at its 
height. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: What 
I said a momené ago, and what I say 
now, is that Fenianism has never been 
extinct in Ireland any more than a 
volcano is extinct; and there are times 
when its eruptions are more active than 
at others. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, that ge- 
neral proposition did not affect the com- 
parison of the present time with the 
year 1870, when, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman alleged, the Fenian conspiracy 
was at its height ; but when, in reality, 
the volcano had spent itself, and its 
smouldering fires were awaiting the time 
when such language as that of the right 
hon. Gentleman should fan them into a 
flame. If Ireland were in the condition 
now that she was in during the year 
1870, so far as Fenianism was concerned, 
then he thought all cause for abolishing 
trial by jury was gone. He was glad 
his hon. Friend the Member for Longford 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) had pinned the 
right hon. Gentleman to the declaration 
which he had made. Why, he remem- 
bered the air of surprise with which the 
organs of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Party declared that no such idea had 
ever occurred to the Ministry as to 
suspend trial by jury in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman waited until the 
last 60 minutes arrived at the end of 
which he could, by the exercise of his 
autocratic power, suspend the debate, in 
order to startle the people by his extra- 
ordinary statement. The right hon. 
Gentleman having had the enterprize to 
refer to the Act of 1875 as inappreciable 
to the present condition of Ireland, he 
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reminded him that the Act in question, 
which had been passed by a Conserva- 
tive Administration, allowed the principle 
of trial by jury refused by the present 
Liberal Government. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman said they must look to the 
year 1870 for a precedent, and that the 
circumstances of 1875 were quite diffe- 
rent to those of the present year. But 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Uonnor) pointed out 
that all the difference was more than 
accounted for by the fact omitted to be 
mentioned by the Home Secretary that 
in 1875 the right hon. Gentleman was 
sitting upon the Opposition Benches. 
What were the circumstances of the 
year 1875? The Liberal Party were 
then in Opposition, and a proposal 
was made to the House similar in effect 
to that under consideration, but stronger 
in operation, because it gave the accused 
person, not only the right to demand a 
public trial, but a right of appeal to a 
Court of Assize. But, said the right hon. 
Gentleman, the circumstances of 1881 
were different from those of 1875. Of 
course they were different, inasmuch as 
the right hon. Gentleman was then in 
Opposition, and because the Liberal 
Party did not want now the Irish votes 
which they wanted then. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had displayed, not only with 
regard to Fenianism, but also with re- 
gard to Irish juries, an easy and grace- 
ful superiority to the facts of the case. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is only entitled to make an explana- 
tion if he has already spoken. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had not spoken 
on that Amendment before. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would take the 
trouble to refer to the authorities, he 
would find that Dr. Hancock, in 1869, 
congratulated the country on its com- 
plete restoration and tranquillity. One 
might have expected from a Gentleman 
in such a position that he would 
endeavour to obtain some slight ac- 
quaintance with the facts before he 
stood up and made such statements. He 
ventured to say that, in all the long 
series of mistakes and errors which had 
distinguished the career of the present 
Administration, there had been none 
more flagrant or ridiculous than the 
mistake of virtually abolishing trial by 
jury in a large number of cases. Fur- 
ther, he (Mr. Sexton) protested against 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man that Irish juries had not performed 
their duties. The statistics showed that 
in 215 cases laid before juries last year 
83 verdicts of guilty were returned. The 
convictions amounted to 40 per cent of 
the charges, a proportion not far re- 
moved from the convictions in all civi- 
lized countries in ordinary times. The 
difference was so trifling that it could 
not justify the course taken by the Go- 
vernment with regard to the Amendment. 
He held that the right hon. Gentleman 
had once more proved that there was no 
necessary or permanent relation between 
metaphor and fact, and that such vulgar 
things as addition and substraction, 
good enough as they were for school 
boys and shopkeepers, ought not to be 
allowed to fetter the intellect of a Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. GILL wished to protest against 
the statement that the present agitation 
in Ireland was Fenianism under another 
name. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to know that the clergy of Ireland had 
opposed Fenianism in every way they 
could, and that they actively assisted 
the present agitation as a means of 
keeping the people out of secret organ- 
izations. He was sure there were thou- 
sands of persons in Ireland who would 
never have joined in the present agita- 
tion if they had had the slightest idea 
that it was in any way connected with 
Fenianism. 

Masor NOLAN had just received a 
telegram from Galway which showed 
how the law worked without trial by 
jury. Portions of the telegram related 
to the arrest of tenants on certain estates, 
the owners of which he would not men- 
tion, for refusing to pay rents which had 
been called, but which he would not say 
were excessive—100 per cent above the 
Government valuation. He trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government look into the 
facts of the cases, and would allow them 
to be the subject of judicial investigation. 
He knew some of the parties, and be- 
lieved them to be incapable of any 
offence, except, perhaps, foolish speech. 
He hoped from this proof of the injustice 
of imprisoning persons without trial by 
jury would not be atforded by the intro- 
duction of the system in the present Act. 

Dr. COMMINS said, it had been the 
object of the Government from the first, 
surreptitiously, to do away with trial by 


jury in Ireland, though no Member of 
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fact but the Home Secretary, who now 
admitted that such was the object of the 
clause, and that his opposition to the 
Amendment was caused by its tending 
to restore the right of trial by jury which 
it was the policy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to do away with. The utility of 
trial by jury was once shown in an epi- 
gram, by an authority which the Com- 
mittee would listen to with respect. 
“Trial by jury,” said Bentham, “ was 
worthless as a régime, but invaluable as 
a remedy.” As a régime, undoubtedly, 
it was worthless; and if passion and 
private interest did not enter into the 
case, then a single Judge would be better 
than a jury. Trial by jury was an in- 
valuable protection against despotic go- 
vernment; it was the only protection the 
people of Ireland had; and now it was 
the openly avowed intention of the Go- 
vernment to take that away. On what 
ground ? The Home Secretary had given 
as the strongest reason against the 
Amendment the argument that Fenian- 
ism was as rampant now as it was in 
1870; but he would refer to what was, 
probably, the most conclusive authority 
in the House on that point. When Par- 
liament was opened in 1870, the Queen’s 
Speech, though not mentioning Fenian- 
ism by name, had alluded to the col- 
lapse of Fenianism in the phrase—‘“‘ the 
loyalty and affection of my Irish sub- 
jects.” That showed complete reliance 
on the affection of the Irish people in 
1870; yet the Home Secretary now said 
Fenianism was at its height in 1870. 
Which authority was to be believed ? 
He believed the Queen’s Speech, to- 
gether with other evidence as to what 
occurred in 1870. The Home Secretary 
had compared Fenianism in 1870 to a 
voleano; but they in that House had 
heard of certain hon. Members being 
alluded to as ‘‘ extinct voleanoes;”’ and 
he would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there were some volcanoes 
called mud volcanoes, which bespattered 
and covered the country with their ex- 
plosive sputterings. With regard to 
juries, he had known juries in England 
give verdicts which were contrary to the 
decision arrived at by the Judge and by 
every other person in Court; and the 
difference between England and Ireland 
in this respect was not such as to require 
so stringent an Act as that now proposed. 
Then, with regard to Fenianism, the 
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sent agitation had the same object as 
that. He (Dr. Commins) could not say 
what were the objects, or purposes, or 
means of Fenianism; but he did know 
something of the present agitation in 
Ireland, and he knew that it had a Con- 
stitutional, a loyal, and a proper object 
—the amelioration of the state of the 
law. If that was the object of the Fe- 
nians, they were not such bad fellows 
after all. He hoped the Committee 
would not take away the last remnant 
of protection in Ireland—trial by jury— 
upon such arguments as the Home Se- 
cretary had advanced. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON thought 
that, before the Committee rejected the 
Amendment, they should have as accu- 
rate information as possible. He under- 
stood the Home Secretary to say that 
trial by jury had failed in Ireland; and 
he wished to know upon what informa- 
tion that had been laid before the House 
that charge was founded. He had exa- 
mined the Charges delivered by the 
Judges in Ireland last year; and he 
found from the Charges in August last 
that trial by jury had not failed, for the 
number of persons convicted was equal 
to the usual proportion. The number 
of acquittals in England was about one 
in four; and in Ireland, from causes 
which he believed it was easy to under- 
stand, the proportion was something be- 
tween one-half and one-third. If there 
was anything upon which Englishmen 
should always depend, it was trial by 
jury. The case of those who were acting 
against the Government was that the 
cases brought before juries in Ireland 
had not failed; but the cases which the 
police had said they could bring forward 
had failed. They had not brought those 
cases to investigation ; and he held that 
in cases which had been investigated the 
juries had done their duty, and con- 
victed people when necessary- Could 
the Government give the Committee any 
information which they had not yet had 
in support of the charge against Irish 
juries ? 

Mr. DAWSON said, he had shown 
from the Blue Books that in an over- 
whelming number of cases of agrarian 
crimes verdicts had been returned. In 
many cases which were put down as 
murder they had been altered to man- 
slaughter, and in five out of eight thero 
were convictions and sentences. In the 
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as firing at person, where there was real 
crime, he was prepared to prove that 
verdicts were given; and he contended 
that in every agrarian crime of a tan- 
gible and proveable character trials had 
taken place and convictions been made. 
There was, therefore, no ground what- 
ever for saying that Irish juries had 
failed when there was any evidence 
before them. If there was one thing 
remarkable in Ireland, it was that, 
amidst terrible temptations, Juries had 
been most courageous in giving verdicts 
when there was anything like a case 
before them. That was a state of mings 
that could not be equalled in England ; 
and he warned the Committee, in the 
name of the law and in the name of 
British liberty, against taking away 
trial by jury, and outraging every feel- 
ing most precious and most dear to the 
Irish people. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, the Home Se- 
cretary had startled the Irish Members 
with some statements of fact which he 
had educed from his imagination, and 
with some witticisms which he had 
borrowed from his memory. The Home 
Secretary’s statement that the object of 
the Government was to suspend trial 
by jury in Ireland was unworthy ‘of 
the Committee and doubly unworthy of 
a Government which proclaimed its 
liberality. He was inclined to think 
that Liberalism out of Office was a loud- 
mouthed apology for principle; but 
when in Office it proved to be, so far as 
Ireland was concerned, tyranny, mis- 
representation, and fraud, for experience 
showed that what Ministers said there 
they did not carry outin Ireland. The 
House was told that under the previous 
Act village ruffians and mawvats swets 
were to be arrested. Evidence was now 
at hand proving that it was not the mauvais 
sujets, or the village ruffians, who were 
to be arrested, but the good men and 
true, who had been true to Constitutional 
principles and to the Liberal system of 
agitation. Buckshot and good intentions 
had marked the progress of the last Bill ; 
buckshot had followed, and good inten- 
tions had been forgotten, and good inten- 
tions would be forgotten if the Irish 
Members did not stand up and fight to the 
last for that last remnant of liberty in 
Ireland, the right of a man to be tried 
by his peers. The Government asked 
not only for arbitrary powers, but for 
powers which they would denounce if 
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they were asked for in Hungary, or in 
Germany, or in any civilized State 
in Europe. But when it was a Liberal 
Ministry in England, that Ministry could 
do whatever it liked—not by its argu- 
ments, not by its justice, not by its law, 
but by its overwhelming and tyrannous 
majority inthe House. The Liberal Go- 
vernment had not the courage to follow 
in the truly Liberal footsteps of the old 
Conservative Ministry. The Conserva- 
tive Ministry had that spirit of justice 
and English manliness of which English- 
men boasted, and which true Englishmen 
alone carried out. They told the Irish 
that they would put them down, but 
would give them trial, and that if their 
officers in Ireland acted tyrannously and 
against the spirit of the law, they would 
provide the means of|inquiriny into the 
matter fairly and fully. But it was 
reserved for a so-called Liberal Govern- 
ment—a Whig institution— to impose 
on Ireland this measure of coercion and 
tyranny. They were going to abolish 
trial by jury for deeds committed under 
this new Act. Why? Not a single reason 
had been adduced ; not a single argu- 
ment had been alleged. He did not 
believe they were able to adduce any 
arguments. He believed there were 
Members of the Government who would 
not support them with their voices, 
although they would be base enough to 
support them with their votes. The 
Government were setting up in Ireland 
officials who would state anything to carry 
their cause, because they were the State- 
paid persecutorsofIreland. He did not 
trust either the arguments or the policy 
of the Government ; and if this Amend- 
ment was not passed they who were 
going over to Ireland shortly would be 
able to tell the people that it was not 
the slightest use trusting the British 
Parliament, or hoping for justice so long 
as the present Whig Ministry retained 
Office. They would devote themselves to 
relieving the Government of their easy 
position, to enable them once more to pro- 
claim their glorious principles of liberty 
and freedom—political rubbish so charac- 
teristic of many right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench. He protested 
against the policy of buckshot, good in- 
tentions, and bad practices ; he protested 
against the spirit which animated the 
Government in opposing this fair and 
just Amendment; and he hoped the 
present Government would last for the 
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whole five years of the Bill, in order to 
give Ireland, if Ireland wanted it, a last 
proof of the base character of measures 
introduced by self-styled Liberal, but 
well-known Whig Governments and 
Whig followers. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was sure it would be interesting to 
the Committee to know what were the 
intentions of the hon. Member and his 
Friends as soon as the House should rise 
at Easter ; and he hoped that during that 
time the hon. Member would take an op- 
portunity to make himself acquainted 
with Ireland—a country of which he ap- 
peared to have but an imperfect know- 
ledge at present. The jurisdiction pro- 
posed by this Biil was summary juris- 
diction only ; and there was no case in 
Ireland in which a matter which was 
the subject of summary jurisdiction was 
also subject, at the option of the person 
charged, to trial by jury, except a person 
charged with an offence under the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875, which was common to both 
countries. Of course, hon. Members who 
had urged this Amendment were aware of 
that, and they asked—‘‘ Why not estab- 
lish in Ireland the principle adopted in 
England, by which a person charged 
may elect to have himself tried by jury ?” 
That was another illustration of the prin- 
ciple that it was well to investigate facts 
before they founded arguments upon 
them. It had been said that the English 
Summary Jurisdiction Act enabled a per- 
son to elect to be tried by ajury. [Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor: That has not been said 
once. |—The maximum penalty in this 
case was three months’ imprisonment, 
or a fine of £20; and the English Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act, which had been 
referred to—T[Mr. T. P. O’Connor: It 
has not been referred to once.] He 
had understood the hon. Member to say 
—‘* Why not give to Ireland what you 
have given to England?” What, there- 
fore, was the use of saying the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act had not been referred 
to? Now, he prayed the attention of 
the Committee to this. The maximum 
penalty under the Bill was three months’ 
imprisonment, or £20 fine. The imprison- 
ment might be three months, it might be 
a day, or, under the clause to be brought 
in, it might be nothing at all; and the 
fine might be £20, or not one farthing. 
In England, it was said, an offender who 
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might otherwise be convicted summarily 
could elect to be tried by a jury; and it 
was with refusing to grant an equal 
right to Ireland that the Government 
were now charged. Buta person charged 
in England with the commission of an 
offence which might be disposed of sum- 
marily must have laid himself open to 
imprisonment for a term exceeding three 
months before he could elect, under the 
42 & 43 Vict. c. 49 s. 17, to be tried 
by a jury. What, therefore, was there 
exceptional in the proposed legislation ? 
Under the Bill, where an offence had 
been committed, and established to the 
satisfaction of the Court, there must be 
a conviction, even though the punish- 
ment might only be of a trifling cha- 
racter; but the Home Secretary had 
told the Committee that on Report a 
clause would be brought up to provide 
that though a statutable offence had 
been committed, yet, if the Court should 
be of opinion that it was what might be 
called a venial one, they need not pro- 
ceed to a formal conviction, but might 
dismiss the offender, as if he were inno- 
cent. This would be an exception to the ~ 
Law of Great Britain; and Irish Mem- 
bers must not tell him that ‘‘they had 
not in Ireland what we had in England,” 
because this legislation was in favour of 
liberty in Ireland. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
made no reference to the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act; but what he had men- 
tioned was the Act of 1875, an excep- 
tional Act, passed by a Conservative 
Government; and he had suggested that 
the option allowed to a man under that 
Act to be dealt with summarily or tried 
by a jury should be given in the present 
measure. He would point out that this 
legislation they now proposed did not, 
and would not, apply to England. They 
were creating an offence for Ireland 
which did not exist in England ; there- 
fore, when they passed this exceptional 
legislation, the least they could do would 
be to give exceptional protection to the 
people to be subjected to it. But Minis- 
ters got up and said—‘‘ You say we 
want to abolish trial by jury.” No hon. 
Member had said anything of the kind 
until the Home Secretary had made the 
remark. When he had first seen the 
Amendment on the Paper he had said 
he should be inclined to allow it to pass 
py in order that they might come to tho 
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important question of the duration of 
the Act; but what had the Home Se- 
cretary said? Why, that Irish juries 
were not to be trusted; and he did not 
think there could be a more conclusive 
proof that it was the deliberate inten- 
tion of the framers of the Bill to take 
away the right of trial by jury than this 
statement and the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to allow a person accused of an 
offence under the Bill to be tried by his 
countrymen. What were the two Coer- 
cion Acts they had got from this ultra- 
Liberal Government? One was a mea- 
sure enabling the Lord Lieutenant to 
imprison people for 18 months without 
any trial at all, and the other, a Supple- 
mentary Act to the first, was a measure 
abolishing trial by jury. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland had wound up by 
saying that because this was exceptional 
legislation for Ireland the magistrates, 
where they found it expedient, even 
when satisfied that a case had been 
made out, might not proceed to a con- 
viction. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
‘ ealled it ‘‘ exceptional legislation.” 
Yes; ‘‘ exceptional legislation ’’ coming 
from a Liberal Government. Was the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman not 
awarethatthe hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Galway (Major Nolan) 
had copied his Amendment, word for 
word, from the Act of 1875? The Irish 
Members had no occasion to offer any 
thanks to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He would not compete with 
him in knowledge as to the summary 
jurisdiction in Ireland; but he was very 
strongly of opinion that under existing 
Acts similar powers as those about to 
be conferred were already possessed by 
the magistracy; therefore the favours 
they were getting from the Government 
were not so great as some hon. Members 
might be disposed to think. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland, in the few 
minutes remaining, might yet make a 
great concession, but he shook his head ; 
therefore it was to be feared nothing 
could be expected. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral had pointed out that in England 
there was an appeal from the magis- 
trates 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): 
There is no appeal to a jury. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Not toa jury? 


Mr. Leamy 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : No. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
to point out that the magistrates in Ire- 
land were not like the magistrates of 
England. There was, and he suspected 
very rightly, the greatest distrust of the 
magistrates on the part of a great many 
Irishmen—not distrust of the stipendiary 
but of the ordinary magistrates. That 
being so, it seemed to him very reason- 
able that if a man said—‘‘I will risk 
going to prison for a year, if the jury 
say 1 am guilty,’’ he should have the 
chance of taking the risk. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): 
There is no risk of that kind. There 
is no imprisonment for a year contem- 
plated. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that was 
precisely what he complained of. When 
the Government had been pushed hard 
in these matters they had always ap- 
pealed to former Disarmament Acts; but 
when the Irish Members did the same 
thing, and said—“ this right of appeal 
should be given, because it was granted 
in a former Act,’? the Government 
answered—‘‘ Not at all—the power is 
not given inthe English Summary Juris- 
diction Acts.” The only real argument 
he had heard against the request of the 
Irish Members was that probably the 
juries would not convict ; but he would 
point out that when the Coercion Act 
was before the House they were told 
that when it became law the juries would 
no longer be terrorized, and that they 
would be enabled to give verdicts 
honestly. They had passed that Act, 
and now they could no longer say that 
the juries would not convict, however 
good the evidence laid before them of 
an offence being committed. Under the 
circumstances, he should vote for the 
Irish Members, and he was sorry the 
Government would not give in. 

Mr. BIGGAR considered the conten- 
tion of the Government extremely weak. 
All the proceedings under the measure 
were likely to take place on the evidence 
of police constables. It could not be 
pretended that Irish juries had abused 
their position when there had been real 
bond fide evidence against a man brought 
before them. If a policeman swore that 
he had found arms upon a person, it 
could not be supposed that any jury 
would refuse to find a verdict of guilty; 
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but they knew from long experience— 
and this had really given rise to the con- 
troversy about the juries—that the old 
custom of the Crown was to invariably 
pack the juries, and thus make convic- 
tion certain. What the Crown lawyers 
were hankering after wasa return to the 
old system which was exploded by the 
Act of Lord O’Hagan. Lord O’Hagan 
had had considerable practice at the 
Bar, had a sense of justice, and saw the 
thorough iniquity of the old practice, 
and he was fortunately able to convince 
the Government of the day, who had 
not made such professions of liberality 
as the present Government, that it was 
necessary to reform the jury laws. The 
result had been that juries now decided 
according to evidence and Constitutional 
principle, and it was because of this— 
because the juries would not convict un- 
less the evidence was sufficient—that the 
Government wished to abolish the new 
and revert to the old system. Looking 
at the proportion of convictions to prose- 
cutions in Ireland, it was unfair to bring 
these charges against the Irish juries. 
Mr. PARNELL said, when this Bill 
was introduced with a great flourish of 
trumpets, they were told that the Go- 
vernment intended to be more merciful 
than their Predecessors, and to inflict 
only three months’ imprisonment instead 
of the larger punishment of 12 months 
provided by the Act of 1875. They now 
saw that the real reason of the Govern- 
ment was not humanitarian—that it was 
not a desire to render the punishment 
less; but a desire to do away with historic 
trial by jury in Ireland in regard to po- 
litical offences. They had cast about to 
see how they could best do this, and they 
had discovered that the most satisfactory 
method would be to give the magistrates 
exclusive jurisdiction over these offences. 
He regretted that the Government in 
this, as in many other matters since the 
commencement of this Session, had made 
themselves the obedient tools of the 
Irish landlord class. What were the 
Irish magistrates? In almost every 
case they were landlords, the class to 
whose assistance the Government had 
come in this struggle. On the one side 
was the Irish people, and on the other 
Her Majesty’s most Liberal Government 
and the Irish landlords. He would un- 
dertake to say that strong as the Go- 
vernment was, Liberal as it was, power- 
ful as was its position when it as- 
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sumed power last year, it would be im- 
possible for it to survive the contami- 
nation and degradation which would be 
the consequence of this most unholy 
alliance. If they had maintained their 
position of neutrality things would have 
gone on well. There would, probably, 
have been some chance of settling the 
Trish Land Question ; but they had now 
lent themselves to the maintenance, to 
the upholding of the most infamous ter- 
ritorial system which had ever disgraced 
a civilized country. This country was 
responsible for the landlord system in 
Treland—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must call the 
hon. Member’s attention to the fact that 
the Question is whether there is to be 
an appeal to a jury. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that was so, and 
he proposed to show that the Govern- 
ment, in preventing an appeal to a jury, 
and in providing that the landlord class 
should have absolute power of inflicting 
three months’ imprisonment on any per- 
son who might be accused of this new- 
fangled crime of being possessed of arms 
had pledged itself to the landlord con- 
spiracy in Ireland against the well-being 
of the Irish people. His argument was 
that if they had desired to terminate the 
unjust state of things which had obtained 
in Ireland ever since England first ac- 
quired dominion there, they would not 
have given to the landlords power of 
adjudicating in these cases. Why did 
not the English Government bring in a 
Bill to abolish trial by jury altogether ? 
Why could they not be honest for once 
in their lives, and admit that Ireland 
was unfit for their Constitutional system 
of government? Why, if they thought - 
so, did they not frankly admit it in black 
and white? All their acts tended to 
show that they thoughtso. For hisown 
part, he thought that Mr. Froude was 
right when he said—‘‘ You must either 
govern Ireland as a Crown Colony, or 
give her complete independence.” They 
would find, before many more years had 
gone by, that they themselves must yield 
to the opinion of Mr. Froude, and would 
have to confess that they must either 
give Ireland independence, or deprive 
her of sham Constitutional forms which 
they boasted from time to time of having 
given her; but which they never scrupled 
to take away—not in a direct fashion, 
but in‘a one-sided and disgraceful 
fashion, and treat her as a Crown Colony 
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—come openly to Parliament and say— 
‘‘We have permitted Ireland to come 
within our Constitution; it is a dangerous 
experiment that was made 80 years ago ; 
we find that the Irish people, either from 
ignorance, or from some other cause, are 
not fitted to remain in our Constitutional 
system, and nothing now remains for us 
but to govern them as one of our Crown 
Colonies.” If they would do that, and 
introduce a Bill for the purpose, he would 
promise them his most hearty support. 
The five years’ experience he had had of 
coming over to Westminster had con- 
vinced him of the utter hopelessness of 
expecting any justice for Ireland from a 
British Parliament; and he would en- 
treat them, once for all, to give up the 
sham of Constitutional government, and 
to show the naked sword, to show their 
true principles—to carry out that which 
it was evident, from every Act of this 
kind they introduced, they felt—and at 
last, for the first time in the history of 
their connection with Ireland, show some 
little honesty. 


It being Three of the clock, 


Tur CHAIRMAN said: In accordance 
with the Resolution of the House, I have 
now to put the Amendments without 
discussion. 


Question put. 

The Committee 
Noes 278: Majority 238. 
No. 129.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of the hon. Member 
for Sligo County (Mr. Sexton); but asit 
is substantially the same as that the 
Committee has just negatived it cannot 
be put. The next Amendment is in the 
name of the hon. Member for Wicklow 
County (Mr. Corbet). The hon. Mem- 
ber proposes to exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Bill all persons having licences 
under the Game Certificates and Gun 
Licences Acts. But Clause 2 has already 
given power to the Lord Lieutenant to 
name the persons who alone shall have 
the power in proclaimed districts to 
authorize persons to carry arms and am- 
munition. The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, who are empowered by the 
cited Acts to issue licences, are nowhere 
referred to in this Bill, and have no au- 
thority under it to enable persons to 
purchase themselves out of the operation 
of the Bill. The Amendment, being in- 


Mr. Parnell 


divided :—Ayes 35; 
(Div. List, 
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consistent with the powers already given 
to the Lord Lieutenant, cannot be put. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“‘ That Clause 5, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 271; 
Noes 35: Majority 236. — (Div. List, 
No. 130.) 

Clause 6 (Definitions). 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) proposes an Amendment to limit 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant, as 
regards a proclaimed district, to certain 
areas, which he defines in the Amend- 
ment. This is inconsistent with Clause 
2, which determines that a proclaimed 
district shall be ‘‘ any specified part” of 
Ireland which the Lord Lieutenant may 
by proclamation declare to be brought 
under the operation of the Bill. The 
Amendment, therefore, cannot be put. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 13, to leave out the words 
“also any sword, cutlass, pike, and bayonet, 
also any part of any arms as so defined.’’—(J/r. 
Sexton.) 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 278; 
Noes 30: Majority 248.— (Div. List, 
No. 131.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The next Amend- 
ment isin the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. Lalor)— 
page 3, line 14, after ‘‘ bayonet,” leave 
out ‘‘also any part of any arms as so 
defined ’’—but these words have been 
substantially dealt with by the Com- 
mittee. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 14, after the word “ defined,” 
to insert the words “ unless it can be shown that 
such sort of weapons are unserviceable and use- 
less.””—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question put, ‘That those words b® 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 34; 
Noes 260: Majority 226.—(Div. List, 
No. 132.) 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 15, to leave out all the words 
from the word “‘ gunpowder,” to the end of the 
Clause.—(Mr Healy.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 261; 
Noes 30: Majority 231.— (Div. List, 
No. 133.) 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Clause 6 stand part-of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 254; 
Noes 87: Majority 217.—(Div. List, 
No. 134.) 

Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That Clause 7 stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 252 ; 
Noes 32: Majority 220.—(Div. List, 
No. 1385.) 

Clause 8 (Continuance of Act). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 20, to leave out all the words 
after the word “the,” and insert the words 
“thirtieth day of September, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two.”’—(Mr. Serjeant 
Simon.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 222; 
Noes 58: Majority 164.—(Div. List, 
No. 1386.) 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Clause 8 stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 244; 
Noes 41: Majority 203.—(Div. List, 
No. 1387.) 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The first new 
clause offered is offered by the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan). The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber proposes by this clause to make it 
the duty of the police to shoot magpies, 
crows, hawks, or rabbits, &c., if they are 
injurious on farms whena tenant has been 
refused a licence to carry arms. I was 
inclined to view this proposal, when it 
was in the form of an Amendment, as 
a pleasantry, but as the hon. and 
learned Member assures me that he 
offers it in all seriousness, I rule that it 
is beyond the scope of the Bill to impose 
on the constabulary of Ireland certain 
duties connected with agriculture, and 
which might interfere with the per- 
formance of their other duties, as 
determined by existing statutes. The 
next clause offered is in the name of the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan). 
This is substantially the same as what 
was ruled out of Order when proposed 
as an Amendment by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway (Major Nolan). 
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New Clause (Register of licences to 
be kept and filed,)— (Mr. Callan,) — 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Clause be read a second time.”’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 35; 
Noes 256: Majority 221.— (Div. List, 
No. 138.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The next clause 
proposed is also in the name of the hon. 
Member for Louth. It proposes that 
prisoners under this Act shall be treated 
as first-class misdemeahants; but that 
has been already negatived as an Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon). The same remark applies to a 
further clause proposed by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), with regard to thé treatment of 
prisoners. The last clause offered is in 
the name of the hon. Member for Bolton 
(Mr. Thomasson). The hon. Member 
proposes to prevent any ejectments from 
agricultural holdings rated at an annual 
value of less than £30, before the 1st of 
September next. The Bill under con- 
sideration is one solely limited to the 
particular offences named in it, and has 
nothing to do with civil processes which 
may result upon civil contracts. The 
Amendment, being beyond the scope of 
the Bill, cannot be put. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Chairman do Report the Bill, 
as amended, to the House.” 


Mr. PARNELL wished to know whe- 
ther he was at liberty to address the 
Chair on the Motion before the Com- 
mittee ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: My instructions 
from the House are to put every Ques- 
tion forthwith. 

Mr. CALLAN rose to Order, and said, 
the new Rule which governed the pro- 
ceedings stated that on a Motion being 
made after Notice, by a Minister of the 
Crown, that in Committee upon any Bill 
declared urgent, or upon the considera- 
tion of any such Bill, the remaining 
clauses of the Bill, and any new Amend- 
ments or new Clauses then standing on 
the Paper, should be put forthwith ; but 
there was nothing in that Rule referring 
to the matter then before the Committee. 
He, therefore, as a matter of right, 
should ask that hon. Members should 
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be at liberty to discuss this matter, no 
Rule affecting the privileges of Members 
having been laid on the Table by the 
Speaker; and he held that the hon: 
Member for the City of Cork was per- 
fectly in Order. ~ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will have an opportunity of asking 
the Speaker from the Chair what is the 
intention of the Rule. As I understand 
the spirit of the Rule, it is that I shall 
put the Question forthwith. 

Mr. CALLAN: Send for the Speaker. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that I report this Bill, as amended, to 
the House. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided : —Ayes 267; 
Noes 31: Majority 236.— (Div. List, 
No. 139.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. CALLAN rose to Order, to move 
that the Chairman should report Pro- 
gress, in order that Mr. Speaker in the 
Chair might give his decision as to the 
interpretation to be placed on the Rule 
that on a Motion being made, after 
Notice by a Minister of the Crown, that 
in Committee any Bill declared urgent, 
the remaining clauses of the Bill, and 
any Amendments and new Clauses then 
standing on the Paper, should be put 
forthwith—whether that embraced also 
the Motion upon which the Committee 
had just divided. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man will have an opportunity of consult- 
ing the Speaker when he is in the Chair. 
By the Orders of the House, all Motions 
are barred except those on the Notice 
Paper and the two formal Motions at the 
end. The Question is, that I do leave 
the Chair. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 277; 
Noes 22: Majority 255. — (Div. List, 
No. 140.) 


Mr. SPEAKER then took the Chair, 
and called upon the Minister in charge of 
the Bill to name a day for Consideration. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: To- 
morrow. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he desired to in- 
form the Speaker that on the Question 
that the Bill be reported, he wished to 


dr. Callan 
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discuss the Question, and he rose to a 
point of Order with regard to the Rule 
placed by the Speaker on the Table of 
the House on the 18th of February, 
regulating the proceedings in Committee, 
The question he wished to submit was, 
all the Notices then on the Paper having 
becn put forthwith, whether the Rule 
applied to the two last Motions which 
the Chairman had put, under protest 
from the Irish Members, without per- 
mitting any discussion. He desired the 
Speaker’s decision as to whether the 
Rule referred to matters which did not 
appear on the Notice Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before the Report 
is made from the Committee to the 
House by the Chairman, two formal 
Motions are put from the Chair. These 
two Motions usually have been put 
without division; and the question put 
to me now is whether, according to the 
Rule to which reference has been made, 
it is open to the Chairman to put these 
two Motions to the House forthwith 
without any debate. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the Chairman has 
correctly interpreted the Rule. The 
spirit and intention of the Rule no 
doubt were; that after a certain hour 
there should be no further debate. 

Mr. CALLAN wished to move an 
Amendment to the Motion that had 
been made. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The matter is now 
at anend. The Consideration of this Bill 
has been fixed for to-morrow, and there 
can be no further discussion upon it. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 105.] 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
[COMPENSATION]. 
Resolution [March 8] reported. 


Resolution read a second time. 


Mr. FINIGAN objected to the Reso- 
lution being reported, now that it was 
past the hour for opposed Business. 

Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
must be aware that this is simply a 
Resolution brought up to the House to 
give effect to what has already been 
agreed to by the Committee. 

Mr. FINIGAN objected to it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member’s 
objection is too late. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: T object. 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
rising to a point of Order, said, the 
Resolution had not yet been put to the 
House. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN wished to 
know whether it would be in Order 
for any hon. Member to propose an 
Amendment until the Motion had been 
put from the Chair? ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have now to put 
the Question that this House do agree 
with the Committee in the said Reso- 
lution. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. SEXTON : I object to it. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Then it will have 
to stand over until to-morrow. 


And Further Proceeding thereupon 
stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY)—PEACE 
PRESERVATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I beg to give 
Notice, on behalf of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, that to-morrow, at half- 
past 4, he will move— 

“That, upon the Consideration of the Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Bill,as amended, at Ten 
o’clock, any New Clauses and Amendments then 
standing upon the Notice Paper be put forth- 
with.” 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 10th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.] — Punitic Brit — Committee — 
Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention 
(39-44). 

COURT OF SESSION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, I wish to put a Question to the 


noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
of which I have given him private Notice. 


It is with regard to the Court of Session | 
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(Scotland) Bill; and it is to ask him, 
Whether he will be prepared to give 
your Lordships an opportunity for dis- 
cussing the principles of the Bill? The 
circumstances of the case, as I under- 
stand them, are these. The noble Lord 
introduced the Bill last Friday; but it 
was printed and circulated last Monday, 
and read a second time last Tuesday. 
Well, that strikes me as a somewhat 
precipitate course of action with regard 
to a Bill as to which public opinion is 
by no means unanimous. That it should 
be read a second time the day after it 
is printed does seem to me, perhaps, 
rather a more speedy course than might 
be recommended. Since the Bill has 
been printed, the Faculty of Advocates 
have made a protest almost unanimously 
against its provisions; and without ex- 
pressing my own opinion—which would 
be worth nothing—as to the value of 
that protest, I wish to ask the noble 
and learned Lord, Whether, on going 
into Committee, or at some other time, 
he will make a statement which will en- 
able your Lordships to discuss the prin- 
ciple of the Bill? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, in reply to the noble Earl, I 
have to say that not only am I fully 
prepared to make a statement, and give 
your Lordships an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the measure, but it is my duty 
to do it. I certainly should not have 
put down the Bill for second reading on 
such an early day had it not been for 
the conviction I had—after communica- 
tion with some eminent persons who I. 
had reason to believe might be taken as 
expressing a trustworthy opinion on the 
subject—that the general principles of 
the Bill, at all events, were likely to be 
accepted, and that any discussions which 
might arise would be as to detail rather 
than principle. I should have liked to 
make a statement on the second reading, 
and I intended to do so; but the Bill 
stood last on the Orders for the Day, 
and by the time it was reached there 
were scarcely any noble Lords in the 
House to whom I could address that 
statement. It nowstands for Committee 
on Tuesday. As the noble Earl has 
mentioned the subject, I have to say 
that I should like to make one explana- 
tion. The question, if this Bill passes, 
whether advantage should be taken of 
the opportunity of increasing the salaries 
of the Judges of the Court of Session, 
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has been under the consideration of the 
Government, who have not yet arrived 
at any conclusion upon that subject. It 
is one for the House of Commons, and 
not for your Lordships; and no doubt 
the Government will be prepared to 
state the view which they may take of 
it at the proper time, in the event of 
this measure reaching the House of 
Commons. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL.—(No. 39.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, *‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.”—( Zhe Lord President.) 


THe Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of ComMITTEES) desired to know, 
before the House went into Committee, 
why uplands were to be taxed, while 
obstructions in the river, such as weirs, 
dams, and other things were to be left 
out of consideration? If the reason for 
taxing uplands was that there were 
sometimes drainage works under them, 
there could be no excuse for taxing 
those lands under which there were no 
such works. Where arterial and other 
drainage was undertaken for the benefit 
of particular properties, he could not 
understand why it should be liable to 
public taxation. 


Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Clauses 1 to 38, inclusive, agreed to, 
with an Amendment. : 


Clause 4 (Duty of the Local Govern- 
ment Board). 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
where there were no drainage works on 
the uplands, those lands ought to be alto- 
gether excluded from the operation of 
the Bill. As the Bill stood, the downs of 
Sussex might be taxed, and the mountains 
of Wales might be taxed, because there 
were floods in the Severn. He wished 
to know whether, under the Bill as pro- 
posed to be amended, the Local Govern- 
ment Board would have power to ex- 
clude certain districts altogether ? 

Eart SPENCER, in reply to the 
noble Earl the Chairman of Com- 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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mittees, said, that uplands had been 
included in a Bill which his noble 
Friend opposite (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) introduced on a former 
occasion, and the principle was adopted 
by their Lordships. There could be no 
doubt that uplands wére in a different 
position from other lands. Scientific 
drainage caused a great addition to the 
water which various -streams carried 
off; and there were works not of an 
agricultural nature which had the same 
effect. In many cases, on uplands, 
and certainly on midlands, there were 
places where large numbers of houses 
had been erected, and the water, in- 
stead of sinking gradually into the 
soil, collected on roofs, pavements, &c., 
and was shot down into the beds of the 
rivers. He could refer to instances 
where water was brought to large towns 
from long distances, and introduced into 
watersheds with which it had no natural 
connection whatever. In reply to the 
Question of the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Somerset), he begged to state that 
power was most distinctly given to the 
Local Government Board, and the In- 
spector who was sent down under the 
Act of Parliament, to exclude whole 
districts from the operation of the Bill. 
He would move the introduction of 
words in the clause which would make 
it the duty of the Inspector to inquire 
whether any special works had been 
erected on the land, so that the Local 
Government Board might decide whe- 
ther, upon the Inspector’s report, any 
lands should be wholly or partially ex- 
cluded. Other words would be intro- 
duced later on, and there were two sub- 
sections which bore on this subject. 
With regard to the hills of Wales, to 
which reference had been made by the 
noble Duke, the question would be left 
to the Local Government Board. It 
was thought better to leave it to their 
discretion than to tie them down to 
mere words, which might, in some 
cases, have the effect of bringing the 
operation of the Bill to a deadlock. He 
proposed the Amendment to which he 
had referred mainly to meet the con- 
tention of his noble Friend (Lord 
Carrington), that on the report of the 
Inspector it should be imperative upon 
the Local Government Board to exempt 
certain lands. He further proposed, in 
case any protection was omitted as to 
lands of this class under the Provisional 
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Orders, to add words in Clause 22, giv- 
ing power to make it imperative on the 
Conservancy Board to exempt such lands, 
and, in case their decision was unsatis- 
factory, giving a right of appeal to the 
Local Government Board. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving, in page 2, 
line 9, after (‘‘Act’’) insert (‘‘and what 
works, if any, have been executed for 
the protection of any such lowlands or 
midlands from floods’’); in page 3, line 
7, after (‘‘ rating’’) insert (‘‘or partial 
exemption from rating’), and after 
(“‘of’’) insert (‘‘ all or any of the lands 
in.”’) 

THe Maravess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he thought the explanation of the 
Lord President was satisfactory. He 
should like to know, however, on what 
principle lands were to be excluded, either 
by the Inspector orthe Local Government 
Board? A principle for exclusion ought 
to be laid down; for, unless that was 
done, there would be a risk that dif- 
ferent principles would be acted upon in 
different districts. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON thought that the only safe 
course was to leave the question of ex- 
clusion to the Inspectors. 

Tne Eart or MALMESBURY asked, 
was the New Forest, as belonging to 
the Crown, to be exempted from the 
provisions of the Act? Riparian owners 
had been much injured by the waters 
flowing from it. 

Eart SPENCER replied, that he 
would deal with the subject of exemp- 
tions later on. As to the distinction be- 
tween uplands and midlands, he would 
be sorry to introduce any definition into 
the Bill, as definitions always gave rise 
to great difficulty. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Lorp CARRINGTON, in rising to 
propose the following Amendment :— 


‘* Provided also, that the inspector shall also 
inquire whether any lowlands or midlands have 
been protected from floods by works executed 
within the district prior to such inquiry, and in 
case the inspector shall find such lowlands or 
midlands have been so protected, the Local Go- 
vernment Board shall exempt such lands from 
the payment of the whole or such portion of the 
rates payable under this Act as may appear to 
them to be just, having regard to any benefit 
they may derive therefrom,” 
said, he thought it right to state that he 
had not put this Amendment on the 
Paper in any spirit of hostility to a Bill 
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which attempted to remove an intole- 
rable evil. His reason was that in the 
Bill one portion of England had been 
entirely overlooked. He meant the 
Fens, including the 1,300 square miles— 
that was, 900,000 acres—through which 
run the four rivers, the Nene, the Ouse, 
the Witham, and the Welland, which 
emptied themselves into the estuary of 
the Wash. Those marshes were drained 
in 1649 by William, Earl of Bedford, 
and in protecting themselves proprietors 
had spent more than the value of the 
fee simple of the land. These lands 
were not uplands, midlands, or lowlands. 
If their Lordships treated them as low- 
lands, what did they propose? Were 
they to pay five-sixths of the expenses, 
in addition to the tax already incurred ? 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Bedford) 
paid 11s. an acre on 20,000 acres of land, 
and in some instances the tax went as 
high as £1. To take one solitary exam- 
ple:—If in order to improve the river 
Welland at Market Deeping—which was 
subject to flooding and which, lying 
above the Fen district, contributed no- 
thing to Fen taxation—£600, a very 
moderate estimate, were required, the 
Fens must contribute £500, Market 
Deeping itself £100; and if an outlay 
of £600 were required in the Fens to 
obviate the damage which would other- 
wise arise to the Fens in consequence of 
such improvement, the contributions to- 
wards it would again be in the same 
proportion. The consequence would be 
that Market Deeping, for the sole benefit 
of which all the works were constructed, 
and which would derive all the benefit 
acquired, would contribute £200 only, as 
against the Fens, which contributed 
£1,000, and remained as they were. 
Perhaps their Lordships would be told 
that the Fens were protected by Clause 
22. That only put them at the mercy of 
a Conservancy Board. Did the Govern- 
ment in this Bill intend to keep up the 
banks of the drains, which would have 
to be strengthened in proportion to the 
inereased volume of water sent down, at 

the expense and at the risk of the Con- 

servancy Board? He could not believe 

that the Government meant to do an act 

of injustice full of danger to some of the 

best farmers in England; and, trusting 

that this exceptional case would meet 

with due consideration, he confidently 

hoped that the Lord President would be 

able to accept his Amendment. 
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Eart SPENCER said, he was unable 
to accept his noble Friend’s Amendment. 
He fully admitted that there were cases 
of the kind to which the noble Lord had 
referred in respect of which there ought 
to be no further taxation; but thought 
that the objects sought by his noble 
Friend would be secured by the Amend- 
ments already inserted in the Clause and 
by Amendments which he would propose 
in subsequent parts of the Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clauses 5 to 9, inclusive, agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


Eart SPENCER proposed, in page 5, 
after Clause 9, to insertas a new Clause— 
(Subsidiary powers as to works.) 

“A conservancy board may, if they think 
expedient, as subsidiary to the carrying into 
effect the provisions of this Act, maintain, 
improve, or construct any works for the arterial 
drainage or for the warping or irrigation of 
lands, or for the storage of water within their 
district.’’ 

The noble Earl said, that the Bill which 
was introduced contained the power pro- 
vided by this clause ; but, in consequence 
of objections made to that power in the 
discussion on the second reading, it was 
removed. From representations made to 
the Government, he thought, however, 
that it was necessary to restore it. He 
would take arterial drainage first. After 
the flooding of rivers their banks were 
raised, and, as a consequence, the water 
would be imprisoned on the adjoining 
lands if works for arterial drainage and 
the storage of water were not con- 
structed. In cases where Boards were 
carrying out arterial drains necessary 
for such purposes as he had described, it 
might be of great advantage to proprie- 
tors to get some adjoining lands drained, 
for which they would pay under the 
Special Benefit Clause. It would be de- 
sirable, therefore, to give Boards power 
to create such works, which might other- 
wise never be carried out, and which 
were of importance to a district. Then, 
as to storage of water, it might happen 
that cleaning thechannels of rivers might 
lower the level of the water, and deprive 
districts of water in dry seasons. To 
meet this case, storage of water was de- 
sirable; but it was never intended to 


{LORDS} 
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as to warping and irrigation, it was 
known that it was necessary in some 
cases to make works for irrigation, in 
order to supply certain lands with pure 
water, which necessary cutting in the 
bed of the river or at the outfall might 
have destroyed or made brackish. The 
same thing might occur in the case of 
warping. He hoped, therefore, that 
these powers, which might prove of the 
greatest utility, would be restored to 
the Bill. Their Lordships would, how- 
ever, see that the arterial drainage 
contemplated in the clause was not 
‘‘ arterial drainage’ in the wider sense 
of the term, but arterial drainage sub- 
sidiary to the carrying into effect the 
provisions of the Act. 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that arterial drainage 
was usually a large operation. If the 
arterial drainage contemplated by his 
noble Friend was really to be sub- 
sidiary to the carrying into effect the 
provisions of the Act, it was already 
provided for by the 3rd section of 
Clause 9, which gave the Conservancy 
Board power to construct any water- 
course or any outfall. He objected to 
the uplands having to contribute to the 
expense of works of irrigation from 
which they would derive ao benefit, 
while those works would be a source 
of considerable gain to the lowlands, 
and to the expense of storage works 
from which the lowlands would make 
a pecuniary profit. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY sup- 
ported the clause, contending that many 
eases would occur in which it would be 
extremely desirable that the works men- 
tioned in it should be carried on. He 
would remind the noble Duke that there 
were other provisions in the Bill which 
obviated the objections he raised to the 
clause. 

Lorp NORTON pointed out that the 
proposal contained in the clause had 
been rejected by the Select Committee 
because it would lead to the exercise of 
additional functions outside the province 
of the Bill, to the principle of which it 
was distinctly opposed, inasmuch as it 
would increase instead of relieving the 
burdens of conservancy, and would have 
the effect of taxing a large area of the 
country for the purpose of private im- 
provement. River conservancy meant 


carry out large and independent works | the making a whole watershed drain off 


for supplying towns with water. Then, harmlessly through the natural common 
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channel, and abating the nuisance of a 
larger discharge into the river than it 
could carry off without help. The clause 
proposed adding subsidiary works. Such 
works as were strictly subsidiary to the 
conservancy of a river the 9th clause 
would provide for, while to tax whole 
districts with the object of carrying out 
further works which would be private 
improvements would, he maintained, be 
obviously unjust. Arterial drainage, so 
far as it might be subsidiary to embank- 
ing, came under the provision for out- 
fall of water. Storage of water, as 
subsidiary for relief of a flood, was very 
doubtfully suggested; but, if possible, 
would come within the terms of the 9th 
clause. If it went further it would in- 
volve the injustice of a town supply at 
the expense of the country, and in 
abatement of their own nuisance. Warp- 
ing and irrigation could not be in any 
possible way subsidiary to the conser- 
vancy of a river; and, on those con- 
siderations, he had given Notice that he 
would ask their Lordships not to assent 
to the clause. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR con- 
tended that the object of the clause was 
good, and that under its operation many 
useful works might be carried out of 
an incidental and subsidiary character, 
which warping and irrigation might 
fairly be said to be. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought it was a somewhat extravagant 
proposal to give the Conservancy Board 
powers so wide as those suggested. The 
great danger of the Bill was the enor- 
mous expense which it mightentail. If 
the authorities were to be allowed to take 
districts for the purpose of carrying out 
whatever might be the fashionable theory 
of the moment on the subject of the irri- 
gation of land, or on that of the storage 
of water, there might be no end to the 
pecuniary burdens laid on owners and 
occupiers of land. It would, in short, be 
rash to trust civil engineers with regard 
to such matters as irrigation and storage, 
ifthe bottomless purse of unlimited taxa- 
tion were opened to them. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET remarked 
that as this Bill affected 200 rivers and 
interfered with 2,000 Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and as warping had nothing what- 
ever to do with prevention of floods, he 
should oppose the new clause. He 
thought that the Local Government 
Board would have quite enough to do 
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under this Bill without engaging in such 
works as those indicated. 

Eart STANHOPE objected to the 
clause on the score of the increased and 
almost unlimited expense which it would 
involve, and because he deemed its ob- 
jects alien to the general purposes of 
the Bill. Moreover, it would make the 
Bill more difficult of acceptance in “‘ an- 
other place.” 

Earn SPENCER said, that after 
such expressions of opinion as had been 
elicited he would not ask their Lordships 
to divide. He must, however, distinctly 
repudiate the supposition that he had in- 
tended to tax the upper districts for im- 
provements which would solely benefit 
the lower lands. 


Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Clauses 10 to 17, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 18 (Expenses of conservancy 


board). 


Eart BEAUCHAMP thought the 
Government should take steps to expe- 
dite the Ordnance Survey. Those dis- 
tricts that were unsurveyed would be 
put to a heavy expenditure which those 
that were surveyed would be saved. He 
thought it a reflection on the country 
that the completion of the Ordnance 
Survey had been so long delayed. 

Eart SPENCER quite agreed that it 
was desirable to complete the Survey, 
but did not propose to insert any words 
in reference to it. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Classification of works). 
Tue Eart or JERSEY moved, in 
age 8, line 28, to leave out from ‘‘ the 
whole ”’ to the end of the clause, and to 
insert— 


‘“‘ The expenses incurred by the board shall be 
borne by the owners and occupiers of lands 
within the district, according to the following 
scale:—(1). In case of land let from year to 
year, the whole of such expenses shall be borne 
by the owner; (2). In case of land let on lease 
for a term of which twenty-one years or more 
are unexpired, the whole of such expenses shall 
be borne by the occupier; (3). In case of land 
let on lease for a term of which less than twenty- 
one years are unexpired, such expenses shall be 
divided into twenty-one parts, and one such 
part shall be borne by the tenant for each and 
every year which is unexpired of the lease, and 
the remaining proportion shall be borne by the 
owner.” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that the plan proposed by the Govern- 
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ment to impose on the owners the ex- 
pense of the improvements and con- 
struction of new works and half the 
other expenses of the Board was fairer 
to the tenant. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP thought it would 
be much the best plan to throw the whole 
burden on the owner, and leave him to 
make such arrangements with the tenant 
as might be agreed on between them. 
By that means{all conflict of interests be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the forma- 
tion of the Boards and carrying on the 
works might be avoided. It was obvious 
that by constructing these works the 
land would be much improved; and, 
therefore, it was not unreasonable that 
the owner should bear the charge. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON was in favour of the sugges- 
tions made by the noble Earl who had 
just sat down. 

Tue Marquess or BATH, who adopted 
the same view, thought that difficulties 
might arise in those cases, which in some 
parts of the country were very common, 
where land was let for three lives, or 99 
years, determinable on the expiration of 
the last of three lives. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that the proposal of the noble Earl (Earl 
Beauchamp) went somewhat too far. 
The whole capital expenditure was 
thrown, by the Bill, upon the owner; 
and it was not unreasonable that half 
the current expenses necessary for main- 
taining works after their completion, 
which would be beneficial to the occu- 
pier, and would be in the nature of 
charges upon income and not capital, 
should be borne by the occupier. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the suggestions of the noble Earl 
(Earl Beauchamp) would best meet the 
difficulties of the case, as tenants’ im- 
provements were necessarily of a less 
substantial character than landlords’, 
and throwing the burden on the owner 
would get rid of all competition of in- 
terests in that respect. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN hoped 
that his noble and learned Friend the 
Lord Chancellor would accept the sug- 
gestion of the noble Lord opposite. 

Eart SPENCER regretted that he 
was unable to accept the suggestions of 
the noble Earl (Earl Beauchamp). If 
the clause were amended as proposed, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to work, 
and he thought cases of injustice would 


The Lord Chancellor 
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arise under it. He sympathized with 
the views of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Jersey), and did not wish to impose on 
tenants unnecessary burdens. In this 
respect, the Bill imposed a much smaller 
burden on the tenant than the Bill of 
the late Government. It merely made 
the tenant liable for the half-cost of the 
maintenance of works and establishment 
charges. He did not see how occupiers 
—and this applied to towns as well as 
agricultural places—could be placed on 
the Board if they paid nothing towards 
the.rate. It was most desirable that 
tenants who lived on the land should 
take part in the management of these 
Boards. He could not, therefore, agree 
to relieve them of the small part of the 
rates which might be imposed by this 
Bill, for he thought it of the utmost im- 
portance that tenants should be enlisted 
in the management of these Boards. 

Tur Eart or DERBY said, if the 
Amendment were accepted, they might 
haveadifficulty informing the Boards,and 
thus they would defeat their own object. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY held that 
the Bill fairly met the case of both 
owners and occupiers, because it made 
a distinction between the construction of 
new works and their maintenance. He 
contended that it was perfectly right 
that owners should pay for permanent 
improvements; but that, on the other 
hand, occupiers, even from year to year, 
should pay towards the maintenance of 
the works in which they were directly in- 
terested. 

‘Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 20 to 46, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 

Clause 47 (Saving as to works of 
Admiralty and other Government de- 
partments). 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that he objected to the clause altogether, 
as an exception to the general principle 
and object of the Bill. 

Eart SPENCER replied, that a clause 
of a like character was introduced into 
all such Bills. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Schedules agreed to. 

The Report thereof to be received on 
Tuesday next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 44.) 
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IRISH QUARTER SESSIONS. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Lorpv MASSY: In putting to the 
noble Earl the Lord President of the 
Council the Question of which I have 
given Notice, I wish distinctly to dis- 
claim anything of a personal nature in 
it; and having learned, since coming 
into the House, that the Government 
have decided upon arranging this mat- 
ter, I shall feel much obliged if the 
noble Earl will kindly state what the 
nature of that arrangement is. My 
Question is, Whether the dates for 
holding Quarter Sessions, Civil Bill and 
Land Courts, in the counties of Cavan 
and Leitrim, were fixed pursuant to 
Statute in the month of November last, 
for the present year; whether six 
weeks’ notice of the holding of each such 
Sessions or Court is required by Statute, 
and whether several weeks’ notice or 
previous service of process is required in 
cases of transfers of licences, equity 
civil bills, and land claims; whether the 
recent change of dates was ordered to 
meet the convenience of the public or 
that of the County Court Judge; and 
whether, as regards the county of 
Leitrim, the suitors in all these cases 
will not now be compelled to wait till 
the following Sessions, or else be driven 
to expensive proceedings in the Superior 
Courts? 

Lorp WAVENEY said, the matter 
was one of grave importance; and great 
inconvenience was caused, as the noble 
Lord opposite had stated, and he was 
glad that the Question had been put. 

Eart SPENCER, in reply, said, the 
Irish Law Officers had recommended 
that an Order should be made at once 
restoring the dates fixed by the Order of 
last November. He trusted that that 
arrangement would meet the difficulty. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 10th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commrrrer—Contagious 
Diseases Acts, Dr. Cameron and Dr. Farqu- 
harson added, 
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Puntic Bir1s—Ordered—First Reading—Arms 
[109]; Leases* [108]; Maintenance Law 
Amendment [110]. 

First Reading—Local Taxation Returns (Scot- 
land) * [107]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amendment * [102]. 

Select Committee — Report — Married Women’s 
Property * [No. 124]. 

Considered as amended—Re-committed— Committee 
— Report — Considered as amended — Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) [105]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o Co — 


NEW ZEALAND—ILLEGAL DETENTION 
OF NATIVES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the allegations in the ‘‘ Wairapa 
Standard”’ of January 8th 1881, as to 
the detention and punishment in New 
Zealand of various natives in excess of 
their respective sentences; whether he 
will make inquiries as to the truth of 
such allegation ; and, whether, in the 
event of the allegation being verified 
(as other cases of undue severity to na- 
tives have already been brought to the 
attention of the Government), Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will make any re- 
presentation to the Colonial Government 
in New Zealand on this subject ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, I have seen 
the article in question, thanks to the 
courtesy of the hon. Member, and it 
would be obviously impossible for us to 
base any representations upon it. Pa- 
pers of an authoritative kind on the 
subject of recent Native difficulties in 
New Zealand will, however, very soon 
be laid upon the Table, and will, I 
hope, be satisfactory to those who are 
interested in this subject. 


VACCINATION—SMALL-POX. 


Mr. DANIEL GRANT asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, considering how con- 
stantly epidemics of small-pox recur, 
the large number of deaths which are 
annually returned, the wide differences 
of opinion that exist among fully quali- 
fied medical men as to the limits of the 
protective power of vaccination, and with 
respect to the genesis, distribution, and 
limitations of contagion, he will take 
into his consideration the advisability 
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of offering a series of substantial pre- 
miums, open to all the world, for ob- 
taining concise, accurate, and fully 
tested information as to the origin, 
growth, and development of the disease; 
also such other practical knowledge as 
will tend to minimise its power of in- 
fection and indicate the means for its 
extinction ; and, whether it may with 
propriety be assumed that, if any per- 
son can discover an absolute specific for 
the disease itself, a full pecuniary re- 
cognition would be awarded ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, he 
hoped the hon. Member would not think 
he was wanting in respect to him if he 
did not enter into the various points 
raised in the preamble to his Questions. 
In fact, he could not do so within the 
limits of a reply. He might, however, 
say that the Local Government Board 
had no funds at their disposal applicable 
to the purposes suggested by the hon. 
Member. 


PRINTING FOR THE HOUSE OF COM. 
MONS — MESSRS. HANSARD'S CON. 
TRACT. 

Mr. BUXTON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to the statement in the 
Report of the Controller of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office, that 

“The rates allowed to Messrs. Hansard for 
printing for the House of Commons are 16 per 
cent. higher than the rates allowed for printing 
for the House of Lords, and are higher than 
your Lordships would probably have felt justi- 
fied in granting, had not Messrs. Hansard 
claimed special consideration on the ground 
that they had for more than 100 years held the 
office of Printer to the House, and satisfied your 
Lordships and Mr. Speaker that it would be 
very difficult for them, without alterations in 
their staff which could not easily be made at 
once, to continue the business if required to do 
so at rates approaching those which might be 
obtained in the open market ;”’ 
and, whether Messrs. Hansards’ “ ex- 
ceptionally high rates” have yet been 
sufficiently lowered as to compare fa- 
vourably with rates in the open mar- 
ket? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the additional percentage paid to 
Messrs. Hansard was allowed in con- 
sideration of the difference in the nature 
of the work done for the two Houses, 
that for the House of Commons having 
to be executed to some extent under 
circumstances of greater pressure, and 
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therefore at greater expense. This dif- 
ference has been recognized by Select 
Committees of the House, such as the 
Select Committee on Public Depart- 
ments in 1874. The present arrange- 
ment effects a reduction of above 20 
per cent upon the rates previously paid 
to Messrs. Hansard, besides simplifying 
their accounts and assimilating them 
to those of the House of Lords’ printers. 
It will not expire until 1896, the year 
in which the contract for the House of 
Lords also expires; and we are not 
therefore in a position at present to con- 
sider the possibility of further economy. 


Papers. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Mr. BUXTON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following extract 
from the Report of the Controller of 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office :— 

“The distribution (of Parliamentary Papers) 
and the possibility of effecting improvements 
in the system now in force, either by the daily 
circulation to Members of a List of the Papers 
issued, with a note of their contents for selection 
or otherwise, are questions lying beyond the 
province of the Department; but that they are 
not altogether unimportant your Lordships may 
gather from a statement that every Member of 
the House of Commons who served through the 
last Parliament, and drew all his Papers, re- 
ceived according to a moderate calculation, 
about a ton of printed matter ;”’ 


and, whether, considering the heavy 
expenditure incurred by the present 
system of distribution, and the impos- 
sibility of any Member being able pro- 
perly to digest a ton of such literature, 
he will consider the advisability of in- 
troducing some such reform in the dis- 
tribution to Members of Parliamentary 
Papers as is proposed by the Controller 
of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office ? 
Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the arrangements for the distribu- 
tion of Parliamentary Papers are under 
the direction of Mr. Speaker, with the 
assistance of the Printing Committee, 
whom he consults when necessary. For- 
merly, all Papers ordered by the House 
were distributed; but some exceptions 
are now made. With regard to Papers 
presented by command, out of 281 such 
Papers presented last Session, more than 
100 were not delivered except upon the 
application of Members. In a matter 
affecting so much the Members of the 
House, I do not think that it is advisable 
for the Government to make any pro- 
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posals; but that the general arrange- 
ments are best left in the hands of Mr. 
Speaker. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


CotoneL WALROND asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether there is any chance of 
the Government bringing in a Bill this 
Session to deal with certain Municipal 
Corporations, as recommended in the 
Report of the Royal Commission pre- 
sented to Parliament last year ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir; the Bill is already drawn, and 
whenever I have an opportunity of in- 
troducing it I shall be very glad to do so. 


BOUNDARIES OF MUNICIPAL 
BOROUGHS—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether it is intended to introduce a 
measure substituting local inquiries, in 
place of costly private Acts, for the ex- 
tension of the boundaries of Municipal 
Boroughs; and, whether, pending the 
introduction of such a measure, he would 
allow some officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to give advice and assist- 
ance to parties locally interested as to 
equitable terms of rating and other con- 
ditions attaching to such extensions, so 
as, if possible, to bring about arrange- 
ments and prevent expensive contests 
before Parliamentary Committees ? 

Mr. DODSON: Bir, in consequence 
of the large amount of Business before 
the House, the Local Government Board 
have no intention of introducing a mea- 
sure on this subject during the present 
Session. At the same time, I quite ad- 
mit that it is a matter well worthy of con- 
sideration whether these extensions could 
not be more conveniently made by Pro- 
visional Orders than by Private Bills. 
As regards the last portion of the Ques- 
tion, I must say I am afraid that, with 
the present staff of the Department, I 
could not detach an officer as suggested. 


CENTRAL AMERICA—THE INTER. 
OCEANIC CANAL. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (for Sir H. 


Drummonp Wourr) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Government has been called to the fol- 
lowing passage in President Garfield’s 
Address on the subject of inter-oceanic 
communications :— 

‘The subject, however, is one which will im- 
mediately engage the attention of the Govern- 
ment, with the view to the thorough protection 
of American interests. We will urge no narrow 
policy, nor seek peculiar or exclusive privileges 
in any commercial route; but, in the language 
of my predecessor, I believe it to be the right 
and duty of the United States to assert and 
maintain such supervision and authority over 
an inter-oceanic canal across the isthmus that 
connects North and South America as will pro- 
tect our National interests.” 


whether, by Article VIII. of the Treaty 
of April 19th 1850, between this Coun- 
try and the United States, commonly 
called the ‘‘ Clayton-Bulwer Treaty,” it 
is not stipulated that the two countries 
agree, as ‘‘a general principle,” to ex- 
tend their protection by treaty stipula- 
tions to any ‘‘ practical communications, 
whether by canal or railway, across the 
isthmus which connects North and South 
America,’”’ in granting which joint pro- 
tection ‘‘it is always understood by 
Great Britain and the United States 
that the parties constructing or owning 
the same shall impose no other charges 
or conditions of traffic thereupon than 
the aforesaid Governments shall approve 
of as just and equitable;” whether Her 
Majesty’s Government and that of the 
United States have or will come to an 
understanding as to the execution of this 
Treaty in respect of the canal now in 
contemplation; and, whether any cor- 
respondence on the subject can be laid 
upon the Table ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 

the Article of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 

referred to must be read in connection 
with the Treaties concluded with Hon- 

duras on the 27th of August, 1856, and 

with Nicaragua on the 11th of February, 

1860; and also the Treaties between 

the United States and those countries 

with Honduras of July 4, 1864, and 

with Nicaragua of June 21, 1867. The 

French Government have also Treaties 

with Nicaragua for the encouragement 

of inter-oceanic communication. Her 

Majesty’s Government have not had any 

correspondence with the United States 

or any other country respecting the canal 

now in contemplation. The matter has 

occupied their careful attention; but 

they think it would be premature at this 





Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 


moment to take any action. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CON- 
FERENCE. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he can 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
terms of the invitation to the proposed 
International Monetary Conference, to- 
gether with the reply of the Government 
thereto; and, whether, considering the 
very important bearing which the deci- 
sions of this Conference must have on 
Indian finance, and on all eastern com- 
merce, Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose that the Government of India 
should be represented ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there can 
be no objection whatever to lay these 
Papers on the Table; but it is possible 
that it would be more convenient to 
Members not to present them until the 
answer is sent, and this cannot be done 
for a short time. I may say generally 
that a difficulty has arisen on the terms 
of the invitation. They are such as 
appear to involve us in a predetermined 
conclusion to introduce bimetallism, and 
to reduce the subject of discussion to the 
form and manner of introducing it. We 
are not prepared to lay down any such 
predetermined conclusion, nor to hold 
out any expectation, as far as the cur- 
rency of this country is concerned, of our 
acceding to this measure. We shall be 
glad, however, to join the Conference if 
it be possible to do so without giving 
rise to any misapprehension as to our 
intentions. In regard to India my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State has com- 
municated with the parties on the subject, 
and the House may rest assured that 
that part of the matter will not be over- 
looked. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—LIGHTS ON 
GERMAN FISHING BOATS. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any official intimation has been 
received from the German Government 
relative to an Imperial Ordinance, dated 
16th February last, decreeing that fish- 
ing vessels should carry certain lights ; 
and, if so, whether he will state what 
the new regulations are ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin 
has received from the German Govern- 
ment an Imperial Ordinance, promul- 
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gated at Berlin on the 16th ultimo, for 
the purpose of repealing Article 10 of a 
previous Ordinance dated the 7th of 
February last, under which fishing boats 
carried red and green lights in common 
with other vessels. By the terms of a 
new Ordinance fishing vessels are only 
obliged to show a white light, but may 
also use a ‘‘ flare.” 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 
—THE SCHEME OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
When the Scheme framed by the Senate 
of the Royal University in Ireland will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
learnt from the Secretary of the Royal 
University that the Committee for con- 
sidering the scheme is to meet on the 
15th instant. I hope and believe that 
the scheme will shortly be laid upon the 
Table of the House. 


ARMY—RETIRED ARMY CAPTAINS. 


CoLtoneL COLTHURST asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether cap- 
tains who will be retired under existing 
regulations from the 1st January 1881 
(as having completed 20 years’ service), 
will be allowed the benefit of the changes 
proposed to come into operation on the 
Ist January 1881? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to state 
that under the new proposals on the Ist 
of July any non-purchase captain who 
may have been compulsorily retired 
under the present warrant will be allowed 
—subject to the approval of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—an unattached majo- 
rity, his pay being re-assessed accord- 
ingly, with the chance of re-employment 
up to the age of 43. But this will not 
be granted to officers who have com- 
muted and left the Army. 


MINES ACTS—THE CLEVELAND DIs- 
TRICT—USE OF BLASTING POWDER. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If the Chief Inspector of Mines has 
furnished to the Government his Report 
on the use of blasting powder, open or 
in cartridges, in the Cleveland mining 
district; whether, -considering that it 
will affect a large body of workmen, if 
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it is in favour of loose powder, what 
action, if any, does he propose to take 
on the subject; and, whether he will 
cause the Report to be laid upon the 
Table of the House and printed before 
taking any action ? 

Smrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir ; the Report has been received, and 
will be laid upon the Table of the House. 
ae action will be taken until that is 

one. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT—THE 
PEN-Y-GRAIG COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If the Commissioner sent by the Govern- 
ment to watch over the interests of the 
State at the coroner’s inquest into the 
cause of death of those who lost their 
lives in the Pen-y-Graig Explosion has 
yet made his Report; whether the Go- 
vernment contemplate taking any action 
against the proprietors or manager of 
the mine; and, further, if he will cause 
a Report to be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the Report has been received from the 
inspector, together with the evidence, 
and it will be presented to Parliament. 
I have directed that an inquiry should 
be held under the 32nd section of the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, with the 
object of ascertaining whether the man- 
ager ought to be deprived of his certifi- 
cate. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—THE 
COST OF ELECTION COMMISSIONS. 
Mr. J. R. YORKE asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it has occurred to 
him to consider the hardship that will 
be inflicted upon female householders in 
those boroughs were Bribery Commis- 
sions have been and are still sitting, by 
the levying of a rate to defray the ex- 
penses of such Commissions; and, if so, 
whether he intends to take any steps 
with the view of exempting such persons 
from the pecuniary fine which will other- 
wise be imposed on them in consequence 
of the delinquencies of their male neigh- 
bours, who have abused the electoral 
privileges which they possess, but which 
are denied to women? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he quite 
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admitted that a great hardship was in- 
flicted upon female householders, and, 
he might add also, generally on persons 
who were not electors and those who 
had acted purely, in being compelled to 
contribute to the expense of the Bribery 
Commissions which had been sitting in 
some of the boroughs. In the case, for 
instance, of the comparatively pure 
borough of Knaresborough, every one 
of the electors would feel that he was 
bearing an expense that ought not to be 
forced upon him. In the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill already before the House it 
was proposed to take power to cast the 
expenses consequent on corruption on 
those who were responsible for it ; and, 
probably, when the Bill came on, he 
should have the hon. Gentleman’s as- 
sistance in carrying it. 


FISHERIES—ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FISHERMEN. 


Mr. INDERWICK asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether his at- 
tention has lately been called to the in- 
cursions of French fishermen upon the 
English fishing grounds in and near 
Kye Bay; and, whether he has taken or 
proposes to take any steps to prevent 
such incursions for the future by order- 
ing that such fishing grounds shall be 
duly protected by a suitable vessel ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, on a Report 
being made by a divisional officer of 
the Coastguard on the spot, to the effect 
that the French fishing fleet has ap- 
peared, a cruiser is always despatched, 
and the Frances cutter, of 70 tons, has 
been cruising between Dungeness and 
Hastings ever since February 27, and 
is on the spot now. Special Reports 
on the state of things have been called 
for from the divisional officers, and tae 
Inspecting Commander at Folkestone 
has been instructed to wait on the com- 
manding officer of the French man-of- 
war at Dover to inquire whether any- 
thing can be done to check the encroach- 
ments complained of. 


NAVY—NAVIGATING OFFICERS. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that, owing to the entry 
of 102 Lieutenants from the Main Exe- 
cutive Class for Navigating duties, 48 
out of 206 of the old Navigating Offi- 
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cers, ¢.¢., Staff Commanders and Navi- 
gating Lieutenants, are on half-pay; 


whether any compensation has been 
made to these Officers in accordance with 
the usual practice in such cases; and, 
whether the Admiralty will offer them 
optional amalgamation with the Navi- 
gating Officers, or optional retirement 
on the same scale as that allowed to 
Commanders and Lieutenants by Circu- 
lar C. 13 of the 14th August, 1873 ? 

Caprain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it is the case 
that nearly one-third of the Navigating 
Officers (old system) of the Royal Navy 
are now unemployed ; and, whether this 
state of things has not been brought 
about by a practical abolition of their 
office; and, ifso, has any compensation 
been given to these officers in accordance 
with the usual custom in such cases ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, It is the 
case that 48 out of 219, not 206, of the 
old navigating officers are unemployed. 
The system of selecting executive officers 
for navigating duties began in the year 
1873. Inthe year 1870, 122 navigating 
officers out of 354 were unemployed— 
that is to say, about 35 per cent. In 
1851, 75 out of 267, or 30 per cent, were 
unemployed, and the same proportion 
continued till the year 1873, and for 
some years afterwards. At this present 
moment 22 percent only are unemployed ; 
so that it is quite clear that there is no 
change for the worse in this respect 
owing to the selection of executive officers 
for navigating duties. 


PATENT LAW REFORM—LEGIS- 
LATION. 

Mr. MONK asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether the Go- 
vernment proposes to introduce any 
measure for the reform of the Patent 
Laws, in either House of Parliament, 
during the present Session ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that the subject was engaging the atten- 
tion of the Government; but the state of 
Public Business would probably pre- 
clude the introduction of a measure of 
reform during the present Session. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE REPORTED ARMISTICE. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, since the defeat 
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of Her Majesty’s Troops by the Boers 
on the 27th February, Her Majesty’s 
Government has taken any active steps 
whatever towards the making of an ar- 
mistice with the Boers? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I was under 
theimpression that this point had been dis- 
posed of by a former answer of mine. [ 
have only to say that no steps whatever 
have been taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The hon. Gentleman is aware 
that the Government have approved 
what Sir Evelyn Wood has done, and 
have given him permission to prolong 
the armistice if he finds it necessary. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government is aware of any steps taken 
by the British Commander subsequent 
to the death of Sir George Colley for 
bringing about an Armistice, whether on 
his own initiative or on the initiative of 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The question of 
the initiative of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment I have disposed of. With regard 
to what has been done by the British 
Commander, we have already informed 
the House of all we know on the sub- 
ject. 


Village Savings Banks. 


POST OFFICE—VILLAGE SAVINGS 
BANKS. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of a 
village in Oxfordshire, where applica- 
tion was made for the establishment of 
a guarantee savings bank, and where 
answer was made by the authorities of 
the Post Office that the application could 
not be complied with unless the present 
postmistress were removed; and, whe- 
ther, any arrangement can be made to 
insure for the future the appointment of 
officials in remote rural post-offices who 
shall be competent to perform the duties 
that may be required of them in the case 
of the establishment of guarantee say- 
ings banks, so as to obviate the objection 
now felt to the making of applications 
for guarantee savings banks in country 
districts, under the fear of depriving 
existing postmasters and mistresses of 
their appointments ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I find it is 
the case, that in a village in Oxford- 
shire, where it was proposed to establish 
a savings bank under guarantee, it has 
been reported that the postmistress, 
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chiefly in consequence of her advanced 
age, is not qualified to undertake the 
new duties which would be imposed 
upon her. AsI should be sorry if she 
were displaced from the position which 
she has long occupied, and as I think, 
on the other hand, it would be equally 
to be regretted that the inhabitants 
should be deprived of the advantages of 
a savings bank, I hope the difficulty may 
be met by supplying the postmistress 
with some assistance. This will increase, 
but I trust not materially, the amount of 
the guarantee. With regard to the im- 
portant general question which has been 
raised by my hon. Friend, I hope that 
under the system which I explained a 
short time since in the House, and which 
allows a savings bank and money order 
office to be opened in any village under 
guarantee, the number of these banks 
may be so much increased, that I think 
it is very important that in future those 
who are appointed to village post offices 
should be competent to undertake, if 
required, savings banks and money 
order business. I shall, therefore, con- 
sider it necessary that those-who may 
in future be appointed to these village 
post offices should possess the qualifica- 
tions to which I have referred. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS—DELAY IN 
DELIVERY. 


Mr. HERMON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether some arrange- 
ment can be made, independent of the 
Queen’s Printer, whereby the extraordi- 
nary delay in the delivery of important 
papers to Members may be avoided ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, I believe the Question of the hon. 
Member is occasioned by the delay in 
presentation of the Reports of Election 
Commissions. After careful inquiry, I 
find that the responsibility for the delay 
in the publication does not by any 
means rest entirely with the printers. 
Four Commissions have reported—Sand- 
wich, Knaresborough, Boston, and Can- 
terbury. The delay in the delivery of 
the Copies of the evidence taken by the 
Sandwich Commission is mainly owing 
to an omission to present it. The Re- 
ports of the Knaresborough, Boston, and 
Canterbury Commissions were presented 
with evidence, containing in all from 
500 to 630 pages each, within from four 
to six weeks of the dates on which they 
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were received by the printers. The 
Sandwich Report was presented without 
evidence. The evidence, which formed 
a separate volume, not having been pre- 
sented, no order was given to strike it 
off. The printers report that, had such 
an order been given, the delivery could 
have been made without difficulty seve- 
ral days ago. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
whether the delay did not partly arise 
from the fact that the Stationery Office 
made its contract with the Queen’s Prin- 
ters, thereby throwing upon them an 
amount of work that they were unable 
to turn out? He referred particularly 
to the Report of the Agricultural Com- 
mission. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, I do not think that the delay is due 
to any excessive amount of work being 
thrown upon one firm. They can put 
on any staff and turn out any amount of 
work. The fact is, that printing and 
the correction of proofs is work that 
necessarily takes a considerable time. 

Mr. HERMON : Will the noble Lord 
put it up to competition ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The arrangements of the office were re- 
vised by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. W. H. Smith) in a manner 
which reflects great credit on him, and, 
in effect, it was then put up to competi- 
tion. 


RUSSIA—ALLEGED SECRET TREATY 
OF MAY 3lsrt, 1878. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the following statement in a recently 
published work, entitled ‘‘ Merv and the 
Man Stealing Turcomans, by Charles 
Marvin ” :— 

“ By the Secret Treaty of May 31st, 1878, th® 
Czar solemnly bound himself never to extend 
the Russian frontier in Asia Minor ;”’ 

whether that statement is accurate; and, 
whether any such Treaty or document 
affording a guarantee against the ad- 
vance of Russia in Asia Minor actually 
exists; and, if so, whether there would 
now be any objection to lay a Copy of 
it upon the Table ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
statement quoted is not correct, and the 
ease concerns Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment, who gave the explanations 
which seemed to them at the time pos- 
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sible. I have nothing to add; and, 
indeed, could not add to the statement 
I made on the 28th of May last with 
regard to confidential communications 
between the late Government and the 
Russian Government without authority 
from both Parties. 


ARMY—THE ZULU WAR MEDAL. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Why the South 
African war medal has not been issued 
to all those who were engaged in the 
Zulu war ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, I do not quite 
understand the object of my hon. and 
gallant Friend’s Question. The medal 
has been issued to all troops of whom 
we have received proper rolls, and a 
Committee has just reported on a few 
doubtful cases; and 1 have approved 
their Report on the recommendation of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 


THE COMMITTEE ON RAILWAYS— 
CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. STANHOPE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his 
attention has been called to the constitu- 
tion of the Committee on Railways re- 
cently appointed by this House; whe- 
ther it is a fact that it includes at least 
eight Railway directors ; and, whether, 
as a Committee so constituted will not be 
a satisfactory tribunal to decide upon 
the complaints made by the agricultural 
interest against the rates for the carriage 
of goods at present charged by the Rail- 
way Companies, he will undertake to 
ask the House to reconstitute the Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that, with the permission of the House, 
he would at the same time answer the 
Questions of the hon. Member for 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) and of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) on thissubject. Inthe 
first place, it would be well to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the appointment of the Committee did 
not rest primarily with the Government, 
and that in regard to nearly half of the 
Committee the Government had no in- 
fluence in their nomination. Probably 
the House would regard with jealousy 
anything like interference on the part of 
the Government with the composition of 
the Committee, as Committees so ap- 
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pointed would not have the confidence 
of the public. Notice of the nomination 
of this Committee was given 10 days be- 
fore the appointment was made, and the 
proper time to have contested the con- 
stitution of the Committee would have 
been when the nomination was made. 
It was very difficult to specify the quali- 
fications of the Committee, because it was 
difficult to say what was the chief ground 
on which any Member had been placed 
on the Committee. He had carefully 
considered the matter; and, as far as he 
had been able to find out, after making 
allowance for dual qualifications, he 
found that its composition was as fol- 
lows:—One hon. Member represented 
the Board of Trade, two were connected 
with the Legal Profession, four repre- 
sented agricultural interests, five repre- 
sented the interests of coal and iron, six 
the interests of manufactures and com- 
merce, seven were supposed to be princi- 
pally connected with railways, and one 
remained—the right hon. Member for 
North Hants (Mr. Sclater-Booth) — 
whom, he confessed, he was unable to 
classify without permission. Under 
these circumstances, he did not think the 
railway interests unduly prominent or 
predominant, or that the agricultural or 
the manufacturing interest, or the in- 
terest of the large towns, was insuffi- 
ciently or inadequately represented. At 
the same time, he recognized that there 
was a feeling, probably general on both 
sides of the House, that those interests 
should be strengthened. The proposi- 
tion, therefore, he had to make was that 
if the hon. and learned Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) would 
withdraw his opposition he would him- 
self place on the Paper a Motion to in- 
crease the number of the Committee to 
27, and would add the names of the 
hon. Member for East Derbyshire (Mr. 
Barnes), the hon. Member for Scar- 
borough (Mr. Caine), who also repre- 
sented the commercial interests of Liver- 
pool, the hon. Member for South Shrop- 
shire (Sir Baldwyn Leighton) and the 
hon. Member for South Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Phipps), one representing 
the coal trade, two the agricultural in- 
terest, and one a large commercial con- 
stituency. 


on Railways. 


Subsequently, 


Eart PERCY asked, Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
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he had named 26 Members, whereas the 
Committee consisted of only 23, and 
whether it was not probable that he 
had counted some of the Members twice 
over 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, Sir; it 
is not only probable but certain. I ex- 
plained to the House that several Mem- 
bers of the Committee had dual qualifi- 
cations, and it was impossible for me to 
classify them as having one qualification 
only. 


{ Marcu 


BRITISH GUIANA—CRIMINAL 
PUNISHMENT. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether in the Colony of British Guiana 
English subjects, including indentured 
Coolies, previously unconvicted of any 
offence, are liable to receive thirty-nine 
lashes in addition to three months’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, for the 
offence of stealing one pennyworth of 
plantains, or any other common fruit of 
the country ; whether these punishments 
can be and are, as a matter of fact, 
mostly inflicted by stipendiary justices 
without the intervention of a jury; and, 
whether any such laws prevail in the 
other West Indian Colonies ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: ‘ Yes” will be 
my answer to all the three Questions, 
provided that, in spite of the turn which 
my hon. Friend has given to the first, it 
is understood that the maxim ‘ De 
minimis non curat lex” is accepted in all 
countries. In Guiana predial larceny 
seems to be punished by whipping 
oftener than in the West India Islands. 
In 1879 there were in that Colony no 
less than 1,043 cases of predial larceny 
of sufficient gravity to be reported to 
the police. I need hardly say that 
plunder of their provision grounds and 
gardens is the greatest calamity with 
which the industrious negroes have- to 
contend. Of the 1,043 cases 89 were 
prosecuted to conviction, and in 32 cases 
whipping was inflicted. The depredators 
on the gardens of the negroes, chiefly 
negroes themselves, not coolies, often go 
about in gangs, and commit much vio- 
lence. 


POOR LAW—NEW WORKHOUSE AT 
DULWICH. 


Sir JAMES LAWRENCE asked the 
President of the Local Government 
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Board, Whether he has been informed 
of the intention of the guardians of the 
parish of St. Saviour Southwark to 
erect a new workhouse on ground ad- 
joining Dulwich Grove; and, if he is 
aware that such proposed erection will 
be a serious inconvenience to the in- 
habitants in that locality, who have ex- 
pressed strong objections to a workhouse 
being built in the midst of suburban 
villas; and, whether the consent of the 
Local Government Board has been given 
to the proposed erection after a request 
from the inhabitants that a deputation 
might be received and before such de- 
putation was received ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said he had 
been informed of the intention of the 
guardians to erect a workhouse, and the 
site having been inspected by an in- 
spector of the Local Government Board, 
and reported to be exceedingly well 
adapted for the purpose, the proposed 
purchase wassanctioned. That was before 
the application for the deputation was 
received. He would regret exceedingly 
that the erection of the building on the 
proposed site should prove an inconve- 
nience to any of the inhabitants; but he 
was bound to point out that if buildings 
of that kind were to be erected only on 
sites where no one could be found to 
object, they would have to abandon their 
erection altogether. 


POOR LAW ‘SCOTLAND)—INSPECTORS 
OF THE POOR. 


Mr. P. BRUCE asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether it is his intention to 
introduce during the present Session 
a Bill authorizing parochial boards to 
grant superannuation allowances to in- 
spectors of the poor? 

Tote LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): Sir, the question referred 
to by my hon. Friend has already en- 
gaged the attention of the Government, 
and I believe I may say that we hope 
to introduce a Bill giving the same 
power to Scotch Parochial Boards as 
are possessed by the Unions of Eng- 
land and Ireland. 


INLAND REVENUE—EXTRA RECEIPTS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
When the account to be annually pre- 
sented to Parliament, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Public Ac- 
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counts Committee, ‘‘ showing all arrears 
of payments due to the Exchequer as 
Extra Receipts,’’ will be presented ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the Treasury propose to call on the 
Departments to send in a Return of all 
moneys receivable by them as extra 
receipts on behalf of the Exchequer 
exceeding £100 which will have been 
outstanding for more than a year on 
the 31st of March next. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—ARTILLERY 
MILITIA. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 

the Secretary of State for War, What 
osition is to be assigned to the Artil- 

ery Militia in the new scheme of Ter- 
ritorial Regiments, and if the Officers of 
that force are to wear gold lace and 
appointments as in the Royal Artillery ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the case of the 
Artillery Militia is still under my con- 
sideration, and I cannot undertake at 
this moment to say what change we may 
make in their uniform. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he has considered that, by allowing 
commanding officers of Militia to pro- 
long their service beyond the age of 
sixty years, at which age, in accordance 
with paragraph 87, section I. of the 
Militia Regulations, they are now ob- 
liged to retire, and by compelling majors 
to retire at the age of 55, he will not 
preclude many existing majors from 
obtaining the command of the regi- 
ments ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has somewhat im- 
perfectly appreciated the present regu- 
lation. It is true that colonels of Militia 
may be retired at 60 years of age; but 
this is not compulsory, as the regulation 
allows an unlimited extension on the re- 
commendation of the General Officer com- 
manding; and, as a matter of fact, there 
are 11 colonels of over 67 years of age, 
15 over 60, and 15 majors also over 60. 
The new rule will be more favourable to 
present majors than the existing one, 
which is practically no rule at all, and I 
see no reason for modifying it. 


STATE OF IRELAND—CRIME IN IRE- 
LAND—DROGHEDA ASSIZES. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that at the late 
Assizes held in Drogheda on Monday 
March 7th, the judge was presented 
with white gloves, the calendar not 
exhibiting a single case for trial ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that his attention had been called to the 
fact by the hon. Member’s Question, and 
it was a very satisfactory circumstance. 


Enfida Case. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED WITH- 
DRAWAL OF TROOPS. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
Government contemplates the imme- 
diate withdrawal of troops from Ire- 
land, as stated in the ‘‘Times” of 
Saturday the 5th March ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I know nothing 
on this subject, except that I have read 
the paragraph in The Times to which the 
hon. Member refers. It conjectures what 
Government may probably do after the 
Arms Bill has passed. I really cannot 
undertake to answer all the predictions 
as to the future intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which may appear 
in the newspapers. 


TUNIS—THE ENFIDA CASE. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can state what 
decision has been arrived at on the 
point of Law with reference to the En- 
fida Estate in Tunis, which he informed 
the House, on a former occasion, had 
been referred to the Law Officers of the 
Crown; whether any information has 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the French Government had 
consulted the Sheikh-el-Islam at Con- 
stantinople, thereby acknowledging that 
the question came under the jurisdiction 
of the Mahomedan Law, and should con- 
sequently be decided by the Local Courts 
at Tunis; whether his attention has been 
drawn to a statement which appeared in 
a letter to one of the leading journals, 
to the effect that the French ironclad 
‘Friedland’? did not leave Tunis, as 
was alleged by him, when Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship ‘‘ Thunderer”’ took her de- 
parture from Tunisian waters, and if he 
can say if there is at present any French 
war vessel lying there; and, whether the 
time has not arrived when the Papers 
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connected with this subject can be laid 
upon the Table of the House? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
decision has yet been arrived at on the 
point to which my hon. Friendrefers. Her 
Majesty’s Government have no know- 
ledge of any reference to the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam beyond a statement to that effect 
made to Lord Granville by Mr. Levy’s 
legal adviser. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not yet in a position to lay be- 
fore Parliament the Papers upon the 
subject. The Friedland did leave Tunis 
the day before the Zhunderer left, and 
there is only the usual smaller ship 
there now. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) —IRISH 
MILITIA REGIMENTS. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that 
Bands in the Militia are almost en- 
tirely supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions and stoppages of pay from the 
officers, he will for this year make some 
allowance to the Bands of Irish Militia 
regiments, to enable them to tide over 
the difficulties consequent on there 
being no training, and therefore no 
pay issued to officers. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the noble Lord 
mentioned this subject to me privately 
some time ago, and, with every desire 
to meet his wish, I have been consider- 
ing it with the departmental officers 
concerned. The difficulty is that offi- 
cially the War Office has no knowledge 
of Militia bands. The men are Militia- 
men, paid as such, and assisted by 
officers’ contributions. As the regi- 
ments are not called up for training, I 
fear I have no legal power to make any 
payments for this purpose. 


ARMY—MOUNTED OFFICERS IN THE 
FIELD. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
mounted officers are permitted and en- 
couraged to dismount when under fire 
whenever their duty can be performed 
with equal efficiency on foot; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the deadly character of 
the Boer’s fire, it would not be advisable 
to issue orders that officers shall cease 
to wear sashes and other badges easily 
distinguished at a distance; and, whe- 
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ther their steel scabbards cannot be 
darkened so as to prevent their glanc- 
ing in the sun? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is about to issue a Gene- 
ral Order with regard to mounted offi- 
cers dismounting in action. The officers 
now on active service in South Africa 
do not wear their sashes, and it is 
now the custom to “dull” swords and 
scabbards. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY: 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can inform the House whether 
there is any regulation in force, or cus- 
tom existing, in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, that sub-inspectors should 
not be permanently stationed in the 
same district nor continued in the same 
station beyond a certain number of 
years ; and, if so, will he have any ob- 
jection to place the rule or regulation 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he was informed by the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Constabulary that there was no 
regulation of the sort. Sub-inspectors 
were sometimes transferred from one 
place to another, according as it was 
considered expedient. He would rather 
the hon. Member would not ask for the 
Return, as its production would give 
much trouble. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
COUNTY COURTS IN CAVAN AND 
LEITRIM. 

Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, If he would state 
the date of the death of Mr. Greer, the 
late county judge of Cavan and Leitrim ; 
the date of the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, Mr. George Waters, Q.C.; the 
date of the Order in Council altering 
the periods for the holding courts in 
Cavan and Leitrim; why such Order in 
Council was not issued in time to enable 
all processes to be served in due time 
before such altered periods; whether, 
after the promulgation of the Order in 
Council, processes in equity land cases, 
and also civil Bills over £20, as well as 
transfers of licences, were not absolutely 
excluded from adjudication at the forth- 
coming sessions ; and, whether the grave 
inconvenience thus caused to suitors in 
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Cavan and Leitrim has arisen from the 
re-appointment of Mr. Waters to his 
former post of county judge of Water- 
ford, in addition to that of judge of 
Cavan and Leitrim; and, what was the 
date of such re-appointment ? 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether the 
counties of Cavan and Leitrim were 
united in one county court judgeship in 
February, 1878; whether the dates for 
holding quarter sessions, civil bill, and 
land courts in these counties were duly 
fixed, pursuant to Statute, last Novem- 
ber for the present year; whether ample 
notice (fixed by Statute at six weeks) of 
the holding of such courts is not neces- 
sary for suitors; whether equity civil 
bills, land claims, and notices for trans- 
fers of publicans’ licences require to be 
served several weeks before the holding 
of such courts; whether it was in ac- 
cordance with the construction and in- 
tention of ‘‘The County Courts Act, 
1877,” that the dates at which the county 
court judge of Cavan and Leitrim was 
bound to hold his courts should be mate- 
rially altered, in order to enable him to 
accept an additional temporary appoint- 
ment; whether anyone connected with 
the counties of Cavan or Leitrim, except 
the county court judge, was consulted 
on the subject ; and, whether the suitors 
in equity cases, land claims, civil bills 
over £20, and transfers of publicans’ 
licences’ claims, who may be precluded 
by the shortness of the notice from 
bringing forward their cases at the ap- 
proaching sessions, will be compelled to 
wait until the following sessions, or else 
at greater expense to resort to proceed- 
ings in the superior courts ? 

Masor O’BEIRNE asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether it is 
true that the Grand Jury of the county 
Leitrim, now assembled at Assizes, have 
this day, March 7th, passed a resolution 
condemning instrongest terms the altera- 
tion of the dates for the holding of 
Quarter Sessions, Civil Bill and Land 
Courts in the county for the year 1881 ; 
whether it is not the fact that all ordi- 
nary Civil Bills must be in the hands of 
the process servers one week before the 
commencement of Sessions; whether in 
the Manorhamilton Division of the 
county the last day for such lodgment is 
not Tuesday, the 8th instant; whether 
this alteration of dates was only posted 
in the county on Friday the 4th instant ; 
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and, whether this proceeding gave in- 
tending suitors only three days to take 
the necessary steps to prepare and bring 
forward their claims ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): In replying, 
Sir, to the hon. Member for the City 
of Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), I hope 
I may be permitted also to answer the 
Questions by the two hon. and gallant 
Members for the County of Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham and Major O’ Beirne), and also 
a fourth Question, of which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Downpatrick 
(Mr. Mulholland) has given Notice for 
to-morrow. There is no doubt, Sir, 
that there has been a miscarriage in 
making the necessary arrangements for 
holding the Quarter Sessions, Civil Bill, 
and Land Courts of Cavan and Leitrim. 
These counties were united in 1878 into 
one County Court Judgeship; and the 
dates for holding the Courts in 1881, of 
which adequate notice is, of course, 
necessary, were fixed last November. 
Civil bills, land claims, publicans’ notices, 
and other proceedings in these Courts, 
require to be served at specified times 
before the holding of the Courts. Mr. 
Greer, the late County Court Judge, 
died on the 23rd of November, 1880; 
and Mr. Waters, then the Waterford 
County Court Judge, was appointed in 
the room of Mr. Greer by an order of 
December 24. At the same time, he 
was appointed temporary County Court 
Judge of Waterford, because Waterford 
could not for the present be joined to 
the group of counties with which it is 
ultimately to be united, and such tem- 
porary Judgeship can only be held by 
another County Judge. It was after- 
wards found that the dates fixed for 
holding the Courts of the united counties 
of Cavan and Leitrim clashed with those 
for holding the Waterford Courts; and 
it was also found that, while under the 
Act of 1877 there was power to vary the 
Cavan and Leitrim dates, there was no 
provision under which the Waterford 
dates could be altered. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was considered that an 
Order in Council should be made chang- 
ing the dates of the Cavan and Leitrim 
Courts, and for this purpose the County 
Court Judge furnished a schedule of the 
dates to be appended to the Order. The 
Law Officers, taking for granted the 
dates thus furnished by the Judge, 
suited the requirements of the business 
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in his Court, did not, as it seems they 
ought to have done, critically examine 
these dates in detail; and thus the Order 
in Council of the 2nd instant was made 
to which the hon. Members have called 
attention. The dates thereby fixed do 
not allow a sufficient interval for having 
the business of these Courts properly 
transacted ; and I shall, therefore, re- 
commend that a new Order shall at 
once be made restoring the dates ori- 
ginally fixed last November. So far as 
these interfere with the dates fixed for 
the Waterford County Courts, provision 
must be made for holding the latter by 
a substitute. I need not say I regret 
that this mistake should have occurred ; 
but I trust that all difficulty and incon- 
venience will be prevented by the course 
which I have now indicated. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
INSURRECTION OF THE BOERS. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon the rising in the Transvaal 
were not on the 6th January expressed 
in Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech 
in the following words :— 


“ A rising in the Transvaal has recently im. 
posed upon me the duty of taking military 
measures with a view to the prompt vindication 
of my authority, and has of necessity set aside for 
the time any plan for securing to the European 
settlers that full control over their local affairs 
without prejudice to the interests of the natives 
which I have been desirous to confer ;” 


And, if so, if he would explain to the 
House what has since occurred to in- 
duce the Government now to consider 
by negotiations ‘‘plans for securing to 
the Boers that full control over their local 
affairs’? which a few weeks ago were 
‘of necessity ”’ to be postponed to the 
prompt vindication of Her Majesty’s 
authority ; also, in order to clear up the 
uncertainty in which the matter is at 
the present moment, whether Sir Evelyn 
Wood, in proposing the armistice to 
the Boers, acted under instructions 
which had been given to Sir George 
Colley, and to which Sir Evelyn Wood 
of course succeeded on the death of Sir 
George Colley. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Question 
is one which I have already answered 
more than once; and I have informed the 
House of the only instructions given to 
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Sir George Colley, and to which, as the 
noble Lord justly observed, Sir Evelyn 
Wood succeeded on the death of that la- 
mented officer. As regards the first part 
of the Question, I have no doubt that 
the citation from the Queen’s Speech is 
correct. At the time when Her Ma- 
jesty was advised to sanction the delivery 
of that Speech we were under the im- 
pression, which I think was correct, that 
our first duty, on the occurrence of the 
rising in the Transvaal, was to place the 
local authority of the Queen and the 
military acting under Her Majesty in 
South Africa in a condition to deal with 
the emergency. We were at that time 
actively engaged in that duty, and until 
it had been fulfilled we did not consider 
the opportunity had arisen for our en- 
deavouring to bring about a settlement 
of affairs in the Transvaal. We do 
consider that, in existing circumstances, 
such an opportunity has arisen, so far, 
at least, as to make it our duty and worth 
our while to have the circumstances 
carefully tested with a view to ascertain 
what may be the result. I cannot un- 
dertake to predict confidently the issue 
of the communications which are going 
on. Weare aware of the interests on 
our hands, and we shall endeavour sedu- 
lously to guard them. With respect to 
what has been done in the interval, 
much, undoubtedly, has happened in 
the interval, including the proposal or 
request from the leaders of the Boers 
for the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to examine into the matter. I do 
not think it would be convenient or alto- 
gether just to the House if I were to en- 
deavour, in answer to a Question, to give 
anything like a full or detailed account of 
what has happened. The best form of 
giving such detailed accounts—in fact, 
the only form satisfactory to the House 
—will be the presentation to the House 
of the actual Correspondence as it has 
occurred so soon as the moment arrives 
when the public interests will allow of 
its being presented. I may, however, 
observe that there are Supplementary 
Estimates on the Table, including, un- 
happily of necessity, both Military and 
Naval Estimates for the service in the 
Transvaal, for which it will be necessary 
to propose Votes within the course of 
the next week or 10 days. That will 
afford the noble Lord and other hon. 
Members an opportunity of offering 
criticisms if they think fit, 
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AFRICA (WEST COAST) — RUMOURED 
HOSTILITIES ON THE GOLD COAST. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether he is possession of any 
further news respecting the anticipated 
outbreak of hostilities on the Gold 
Coast ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply 
to the noble Lord, I will read the fol- 
lowing news from the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the Gold Coast, which was re- 
ceived at the Colonial Office yesterday :— 


“ Messengers from Ashantee received. King 
disclaims Ambassadors’ threat as to attacking 
Assin. It was Enquie’s act and should be over- 
looked. King entertained only friendly feeling 
towards English. Gold axe meant nothing. If 
it is reported that Ashantees are ready to attack 
any part of the Protectorate, report will be 
false. The King wishes to be friends with this 
Government.” 

The Governor still, however, thinks the 
situation not altogether satisfactory. 


STATE OF IRELAND—COUNTY LONG- 
FORD—PLOUGHING OF GRASS 
LANDS. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If it is a 
fact that on Saturday the 26th of 
February, a number of men entered on 
the land of a tenant in the county of 
Longford who had been served with an 
ejectment, and with forty ploughs 
ploughed up all the grass land on the 
holding, so as to leave it nearly worth- 
less for some time to the landowner ? 

Lorp ARTHUR HILL asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
some time since a tenant on the Carrick- 
boy Estate, County Longford, was served 
with a writ of ejectment ; whether, with 
his sanction, on Saturday the 28th 
February, a party of men entered his 
holding and ploughed up his grass land ; 
and, whether the ploughs on that occa- 
sion numbered about forty ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, I have re- 
ceived reports from the Constabulary 
authorities in reference to this matter, 
from which I find that a tenant in the 
Carrickboy district, in the county of 
Longford, who has recently been served 
with an ejectment process, has had, on 
two or three days last week, from 6 to 
13 ploughs each day ploughing up afew 
fields for the purpose of setting the land 
in conacre in order to obtain money to 
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pay his rent and stave off eviction. The 
fields in question, however, were not 
grazing land, but tillage, and have been 
used for similar purposes for a number 
of years. The ploughing, too, was done 
under the eye of the land bailiff. I pre- 
sume this must be the case referred to 
in the Question, as it isthe only one that 
has come to the knowledge of the local 
constabulary. 


Public Business. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
OFFICERS OF MILITIA. 


Str HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
is prepared to recommend a step of 
honorary rank being granted to those 
officers of Militia, who, having not yet 
completed the term of service now en- 
titling them to it, will be compelled to 
retire on account of age ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I fear I 
cannot undertake to recommend to Her 
Majesty to carry still further the boon of 
a step of honorary rank, which I have 
mentioned as intended to be allowed to 
Militia officers. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA—THE RECENT ? 
TREATY. 

Mr. MAGNIAC asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
in possession of the terms of the Treaty 
lately made between Russia and China ; 
and, if so, whether it is in his power to 
communicate them to the House, either 
by laying them on the Table or other- 
wise ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: 
Her Majesty’s Government are gene- 
rally acquainted with the terms of the 
Treaty between Russia and China which 
Lord Dufferin reported to have been 
signed at St. Petersburg on the 24th 
ultimo, and as soon as Her Majesty’s 
Government are in possession of a 
formal copy it will be laid on the Table of 
the House. 


Sir, 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he could give the House any 
information as to the probable course of 
Business to-morrow or on Monday? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the conclud- 
ing stages of the Arms Bill should not 
be got through to-night, we shall pro- 
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ceed to-morrow with the Arms Bill, in 
the hope that in the circumstances the 
debate will not be prolonged beyond to- 
morrow, and with the intention of pro- 
posing to the House that it shall not be 
prolonged beyond to-morrow. I pro- 
pose to state to-morrow what we expect 
with regard to the course of Business 
next week. Estimates will be put down 
on the Paper on the chance of their 
being taken—[Mr.W. H. Smrra : What 
Estimates ?]—but not the Navy Esti- 
mates. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE DESPATCH OF 
MAY 21, 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
of State for India, When he expects to 
receive the Report called for in the fol- 
lowing words from his Despatch to His 
Excellency the Viceroy of India, dated 
May 8th 1880, three weeks after the 
assumption of office of Her Majesty’s 
present Ministers :— 

“The desire of Her Majesty’s Government is 
that Afghan territory should be evacuated 
whenever it appears possible to entertain the 
hope that a stable Government has been secured. 
Your Excellency will report as to the manner 
in which this object may be best attained ; ” 
if he can state to the House, without 
detriment to the public service, what 
has been done during the past ten 
months for the attainment of this object ; 
and, how it is that no Minutes from His 
Excellency the Viceroy or any Member 
of the Supreme Council has been in- 
cluded in the Blue Book recently issued 
regarding the abandonment or retention 
of Candahar ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I suppose the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber refers to a paragraph in a despatch 
dated the 21st, and not the 8th, of May. 
In response to that despatch the Govern- 
ment of India have not furnished any- 
thing which could be described as taking 
the form ofa Report ; but they have from 
time to time sent despatches, the major 
part of which have, 1 believe, been laid 
on the Table of the House, giving state- 
ments of their proceedings with regard 
to Cabul, the Khyber, and Kuram. I 
have already mentioned that a short 
despatch has been received on the sub- 
ject of Candahar, and it will be laid on 
the Table as soon as the enclosures 
which belong to it are also received. In 
reply to the last part of the Question, I 
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may say that a Minute by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who is a Member of 
the Supreme Council, has been laid on 
the Table and included in the Blue Book 
recently issued. Other Minutes by Mem- 
bers of the Council are expected to 
arrive by the next mail, and I shall be 
able, I hope, to present them as soon as 
they arrive. I ought, perhaps, to state 
with reference to an answer given by my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury on Tuesday, in which he stated 
that he did not expect any movement of 
troops would take place for a consider- 
able time, that on the same dayI re- 
ceived the following telegram :— 

“The withdrawal of troops from the Canda- 

har line commences at once. ‘Three Native 
regiments and probably one European regiment 
will be ordered to return to India imme- 
diately.” 
I do not anticipate that any very con- 
siderable movement of troops will take 
place immediately; but in order that 
there should be no misunderstanding 
with regard to the answer given by my 
right hon. Friend, I thought it my duty 
to make this communication to the 
House. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Now that our troops 
are leaving Candahar, I would like to 
ask the Secretary of State for India to 
whom it is proposed to give up Canda- 
har? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Perhaps the hon. Member will give 
Notice of the Question. 


THE NEW ORDNANCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he will 
state what will be the constitution of 
the New Ordnance Committee, and what 
duties will be assigned to it? 

Mr. CHILDERS: If my right hon. 
Friend will move for the Instructions to 
the New Ordnance Committee, I shall 
have no objection to presenting them. 
The Committee will be constituted as 
follows:—President, General Sir Col- 
lingwood Dickson, R.A. ; Vice President, 
Rear Admiral Howard ; Members, Cap- 
tain Singer, R.N.; Colonel Smyth, 
R.A.; Captain Bridge, R.N.; Colonel 
Nugent, R.E.; Colonel M’Farlane, R.A. 
(ex-officio as Ordnance Consulting Officer 
for India); Major Noble, R.A.; Mr. 
Bramwell, C.E.; and Mr. Barlow, C.E.; 
Major Ellis, R.A., Secretary, and Cap- 
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tain Bainbridge, R.A., Assistant Secre- 
tary. The Committee’s duties will begin 
on the Ist of April. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EVICTIONS CO. 
ARMAGH. 


Mr. JAMES RICHARDSON asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther, on Saturday the 26th ult. certain 
evictions were carried into effect upon 
an estate situated in the townland of 
Carran, and adjoining townlands, in the 
county of Armagh; and, if he will state 
the number of families evicted, and the 
number of police present on the occa- 
sion ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, there were 
no evictions in the townlands in question 
on the 26th ultimo; but I find that on the 
25th ultimo, seven families were evicted 
for non-payment of rent. There were no 
police employed on the occasion. There 
was no excitement, and the tenants 
quietly gave up possession to the sheriffs 
bailifts. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE RENEWED ARMISTICE. 

Mr. RITCHIE gave Notice that, to- 
morrow, he would ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the first communi- 
cations with respect to the terms of 
_— and the armistice now existing 

etween the British troops and the 
Boers took place after the death of Sir 
George Colley; whether they were in 
reference to previous communications or 
to a new proposal; whether they were 
due to initiative proceedings on the part 
of the British Commander or anyone on 
his behalf, or whether they proceeded 
from the Boer leaders or anyone on their 
behalf; and whether a basis of peace 
had been agreed upon ? 


ARMY SERGEANTS—THE DEFAULTER 
LIST. 


Str WILLIAM PALLISER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he would 
favourably consider whether, in the case 
of sergeants, the defaulter-sheet, which, 
in most cases, is but the record of 
youthful indiscretions, should be kept 
locked up as a confidential document, in 
order that a man who has so reformed 
as to deserve promotion to this rank 
should start in it with a clean bill of 
health ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 


| state that this is purely a question of 


the internal economy of a regiment, upon 
which I am very loth to express an 
opinion. I have spoken to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the subject, and at 
present he does not see any valid reason 
for the change suggested ; but the matter 
shall receive attention when we have 
less pressure of Business than now. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE BOERS. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he had 
received any confirmation of the an- 
nouncement which appeared in the 
morning papers that the Boers were 
employing the leisure enjoyed by them 
during the armistice in burning the 
homesteads of British residents in the 
Transvaal ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir, we have 
received no telegram to that effect. 


THE THAMES RIVER BILL. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether the Thames 
Bill was finally arranged to come on on 
Tuesday ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 


so. 


: Yes, I hope 





MOTION. 


—o0a>— 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL—VOTE OF URGENCY.— 
RESOLUTION. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That, upon the Consideration of the Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Bill, as amended, this 
day, at Teno’clock, any New Clauses and Amend- 
ments then standing upon the Notice Paper, ‘be 
put forthwith.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 347; Noes 
30: Majority 317.—( Div. List, No. 141.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—oonn — 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
[COMPENSATION]. 





Further Proceeding on Report re- 
sumed. 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
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ment, of compensation for arms and ammunition 
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voluntarily surrendered, in pursuance of the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session for 
the Preservation of the Peace in Ireland.”’ 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the said Resolution,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brx 105.] 


(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. CALLAN, in moving the follow- 
ing New Clause :— 


(Power of appeal.) 


“Every person who is convicted under this 
Act and sentenced to a term of imprisonment, or 
to pay any fine or penalty, may appeal against 
such conviction; every such appeal shall be 
brought in the manner and shall be subject to 
the provisions prescribed by and contained in 
section twenty-four of ‘The Petty Sessions 
(Ireland) Act, 1851,’ with respect to appeals in 
the cases therein stated,”’ 


reminded the House that in 1875, when 
the Conservative Party was in power, the 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) consented to the 
insertion of a clause in the Coercion Bill 
giving a person charged with the offences 
under that Act the right to appeal. In 
the present Bill that power was taken 
away, and no option whatever was given 
to the person charged with the offence. 
The present Chief Secretary, who was 
then in Opposition, took upon himself 
to reply to the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), and contended 
that such a right of appeal ought to be 
given. There was then great liberality 
of sentiment among the Liberal Opposi- 
tion Members, two of the most promi- 
nent figures in the division being the 
present Attorney General for Ireland 
and the Attorney General for England. 
There was much more reason why this 
right should be conferred in the Bill now 
before the House, because power of 
appeal would give the accused greater 
security, and prevent the magistrates 
from using their powers capriciously. 


New Clause (Power of appeal,)—J/r. 
Callan, )—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time,”’ 
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Mr. DAWSON said, no doubt the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland felt flattered 
by the encomium passed upon him by the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) 
with reference to his liberal action of 
1875. Three months’ imprisonment was 
a very serious thing to the character of 
aman, and would act harshly on poor 
men who would not be provided for 
whilst in prison. In supporting the 
adoption of this clause he would appeal 
to the sense of fairness, justice, and 
consistency of the Treasury Bench. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT was 
sure that the hon. Member would not 
think him obstinate when he felt bound 
to adhere to what he had already said on 
this matter. The provisions of this Bill 
were in substance the provisions of the 
Act of 1875. The provisions of the Act 
of 1851, too, applied to this Bill, and 
wherever the sentence of imprisonment 
was above a month, or the fine above 
20s., in that case there would be an 
appeal. The present Bill was in no re- 
spect more severe than the Bill of 1875. 
They could not put this Bill upon an ex- 
ceptional footing in respect of offences 
which would compare with others which 
were punishable by summary convic- 
tion. The moment that was done the 
people of Ireland would be taught to 
regard convictions under this Act as a 
less serious breach of the law than any 
other conviction, and that would be a 
very mischievous condition of things. 
It would encourage the people to think 
that this law could be violated with im- 
punity, and, therefore, he could not 
assent to this clause. 

Mr. HEALY asked, what the Govern- 
ment would do in the case of half-a-dozen 
pistols being found in a man’s house, 
and the magistrate gave hima month’s 
imprisonment for each of the illegal 
articles found in his possession ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
would be his duty, as Home Secretary, 
to see that no injustice was committed 
by the magistrates. 

Mr. FINIGAN asked, with reference 
to the Act of 1875, if it was not provided 
that anyone arrested under the Act had 
the option‘ of at once asking for a trial 
by jury, whereas under this Bill no such 
option was given. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
was so under this Bill. It was so under 
the Act of 1875, but not under the Act 
of 1870. 
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Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he would 
be satisfied with the Home Secretary’s 
answer, if, as he understood it, it meant 
that although the Bill did not give the 
right of appeal, it was given under 
another Act. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that was so. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR: If the right 
of appeal was given by another Act, why 
had not the right hon. Gentleman stated 
it a little sooner? His whole statement 
previously had been that it was not safe 
to give the right of appeal, because 
juries were not found to convict. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
appeal is to Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he found 
he did not understand the answer. The 
right of appeal was not to a jury, but to 
Quarter Sessions. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT : That 
is what the Amendment asks. 

Mr. LEAMY did not think the Home 
Secretary could reasonably refuse the 
right of appeal under this Bill, because 
he created an exceptional kind of offence 
which ought to give the person convicted 
a right which he did not possess under 
other Acts. 

Mr. DAWSON asked the Solicitor 
General for Ireland why, if the ordinary 
Petty Sessions Act gave the right of 
appeal, there was a special provision 
for that purpose made in the Act of 
1875 ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL rox 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he could not tell. It was wholly un- 
necessary. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALLAN, in rising to move the 
following new Clause :— 


(Licences to be granted on production ot cer- 
tificate of two justices of the peace.) 

‘‘ Every person appointed under this Act to 
grant licences to have or carry arms, in any 
district, shall be bound to grant to any occupier 
of one or more agricultural holdings a licence to 
have arms, or to have and carry arms upon any 
specified lands, or a licence to have and carry 
arms generally, who shall produce to him a cer- 
tificate signed by two justices of the peace for 
the county, residing within the same petty ses- 
sions district as the person producing such cer- 
tificate, that he is a fit and proper person to 
have such licence respectively,” 


said, that before 1875 the resident magis- 
trates were the only persons empowered 
to give licences, but much dissatisfaction 
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prevailed in consequence of the partial 
manner in which these officials acted. 
He believed, however, that a change 
was made in 1875 as to the mode of 
granting licences. The object of this 
Act, as put before the country by the 
Home Secretary, was to take arms from 
the dissolute ruffians and village tyrants 
who were likely to use them for criminal 
purposes, and the object of this clause 
was to provide a safeguard for the re- 
spectable members of society. He asked 
the Government to repose the same trust 
in the local magistracy as the Conser- 
vative Administration reposed in them 
under the Act of 1875. It would be 
absurd to confine the issue of licences to 
the resident magistrate, because in most 
cases he lived 30 miles away from por- 
tions of his district, and knew nothing 
about the character of the applicants for 
licences. To take an instance, in his 
own district there were two magistrates 
who were the largest proprietors in the 
district. They were Catholics, and both 
lived amongst the people. There were 
two others who were Protestants, who 
were equally respectable, and who, he 
must say, were almost as well liked. 
These four gentlemen had not the power 
to give a certificate; but this non-resi- 
dent stipendiary magistrate could over- 
ride their decision. In Dundalk it was 
in evidence that the resident magistrate 
expressly stated—‘‘I will not give you 
the licence, because people would say 
you are shooting the hares.’ If he had 
said—‘‘ Because people would say you 
are shooting the landlords’’ it would, 
perhaps, be a valid excuse. If the local 
magistrates were not fit to give a cer- 
tificate upon which a licence should be 
granted, surely they were not fit to sit 
upon the Bench. If this concession were 
not granted by the Government it would 
show that they were actuated by a Crom- 
wellian spirit. 


New Clause (Licences to be granted 
on production of certificate of two justices 
of the peace, )—Mr. Callan, )—brought up, 
and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT assured 
the hon. Member that the Government 
were not actuated by any such spirit. 
Practically, he did not differ much from 
the hon. Member as to the magistrates 
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being proper persons to give this power 
to. But the Bill was drawn in the most 
general terms, and, as he had stated 
over and over again, it was thought 
better to leave it to the Lord Lieutenant 
to accommodate the Act to the circum- 
stances of particular -places and times. 
He had no doubt that whoever had the 
power of issuing licences would be 
directed to consult the magistrates ; but 
it would not be consistent with the 
manner in which the Bill was drawn to 
enter into details with regard to the 
matter. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman must be labouring under a 
misapprehension. He did not wish to 
restrict the power of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. What he proposed was that the 
licensing authority, whoever he might 
be, should be entitled to give licences to 
any farmer on the production of a recom- 
mendation from two local magistrates 
residing in the same petty sessions 
district. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he quite understood that; but in Acts 
of Parliament the expressio unius very 
often involved the exclusio alterius, and 
it was thought better that the Lord 
Lieutenant should have the largest dis- 
cretion, both with regard to appointing 
the licensing authority and to the re- 
commendations upon which that autho- 
rity should act. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that the explanation of the Home 
Secretary was most unsatisfactory, and 
he would not have ventured to make it 
if he had the smallest acquaintance with 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that the Bill would enable the 
Lord Lieutenant to allow persons in 
different places—say Cavan, Cork, Gal- 
way—to carry arms on different terms. 
Such a proposal was never made before 
in an Act of Parliament, as that these 
regulations were to vary with the whim 
of the Lord Lieutenant or his underlings. 
If there was one thing more than an- 
other—and here he took issue with the 
hon. Member (Mr. Callan)—that was 
considered a fault in the Peace Preser- 
vation Act of 1875, it was the provision 
which compelled the resident magistrate 
to give a licence for arms on the certifi- 
cate of two local magistrates. That pro- 
vision did not work well, for persons who 
ought not to have arms would go to two 
local magistrates who did not know much 
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about them and get a recommendation. 
That the Lord Lieutenant would make 
such regulations as the Home Secretary 
suggested was absurd and ridiculous; it 
was just as likely that he should do so, 
as that he should become Lord Lieu- 
tenant in the moon. The Bill was ob- 
jectionable in not defining, as the Act 
of 1875 did, the exact powers which the 
Lord Lieutenant was to have; and it 
was a remarkable fact that it was left to 
a Liberal Government to propose a Coer- 
cion Bill of the most unlimited character, 
perhaps, that had ever been introduced 
into Parliament—a Bill giving power to 
the Lord Lieutenant to make any regu- 
lations he pleased in respect of the car- 
rying, or the possession, or the searching 
for arms. 

Masor NOLAN observed, that the 
action of the Lord Lieutenant would 
very much depend on the way the Home 
Secretary corrected his speech as reported 
in Hansard. In one part of his speech 
he said that probably the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would do a certain thing; and, 
of course, it would be very unlikely, if 
not impossible, that a Lord Lieutenant 
should go against the express declara- 
tion of a Cabinet Minister. But, again, 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Lord Lieutenant might do what he 
pleased, and if that were reported in 
Hansard the Lord Lieutenant would 
naturally consider that his discretion 
in this matter was unlimited. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
was far from satisfactory, and some 
further explanation on the subject was 
required. It was an absurd contention 
of the Government that they were to 
give to the Lord Lieutenant complete 
power. The Home Secretary seemed to 
think that they doubted the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s honour and ability, but that 
was not so. He did not think Lord 
Cowper really cared for the power it was 
sought to place in his hands; besides 
which, the Home Secretary had not 
shown them that it was the Lord Lieu- 
tenant who would make the rules. In 
his (Major Nolan’s) opinion, it would 
be the Chief Secretary, if that right hon. 
Gentleman did not delegate the power 
to someone else. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were to make the rules, he must 
by this time know enough of Ireland to 
convince him of the trouble and vexation 
which would be occasioned by the appli- 
cation of one rule to one district, aud 
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the application of a different rule to 
another district. He could not conceive 
what reasonable objection could be raised 
to this Amendment. The Conservative 
Government accepted the clause when it 
was brought in by Mr. Butt, and the 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) said he was glad 
to see that Irish Members were disposed 
to place some confidence in Irish magis- 
trates. What change had there been 
since 1875? Was it that a Liberal 
Government was going to be more re- 
strictive than a Conservative Govern- 
ment? A year ago the licensing autho- 
rity was practically obliged to give a 
licence for the carrying of a fowling- 
piece to anyone who was recommended 
by one magistrate, because if two re- 
commendations were obtained the licence 
must be granted. Without this clause, 
the Bill would make the resident magis- 
trate complete master of the situation. 
He trusted, therefore, the Government 
would assent to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Louth, and that one uniform 
rule as to the licensing of arms would be 
adopted for the whole of Ireland. There 
would be the greatest difficulty if dif- 
ferent rules were made for different dis- 
tricts, and their operation could not be 
freed from invidiousness. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY remarked, 
that during the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman one question 
kept pressing on his mind—namely, 
what was the reason for the great waste 
of time there had been over this Bill ? 
Why not bring in a Bill of a single 
clause, declaring that during the con- 
tinuance of this measure the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should be authorized to take 
whatever steps he might think fit for 
the preservation of peace? They were 
travelling very fast at present. First 
they had suspended the Habeas Corpus 
in Ireland; next they had curtailed in 
no small degree Parliamentary liberties ; 
and now under this Bill trial by jury 
would be abolished for five years for 
certain offences. In fact, they were 
going on so fast and so far that he was 
inclined to agree in the justice of an 
observation of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) that the Go- 
vernment should give over all pretence 
of Constitutional rule and convert Ire- 
land into a Crown Colony. He (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) did not feel very en- 
thusiastic with respect to the present 
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Amendment; but as it tended to limit 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
impose something like Constitutional 
rule in the place of the arbitrary will 
of one man, and extended the power to 
respectable people to carry arms, he 
would be glad to support it. 

Mr. LITTON considered the clause 
a very reasonable one. It would con- 
siderably lessen the objection felt to this 
Bill, which certainly was not viewed with 
approbation by a large class of persons 
in Ireland. He was bound to admit 
that he was convinced by the arguments 
offered by the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan) that it would be a right 
and reasonable course to take in working 
out*the provisions of this Bill to give to 
two justices the power of recommending 
the granting of licences. Let them con- 
sider the manner in which the Bill would 
otherwise work. There was very little 
doubt that the licensing authority would 
be the stipendiary magistrate resident in 
the district. Stipendiary magistrates were 
gentlemen who were well known, and 
of high respectability ; but they seldom 
officiated in the districts with which they 
were best acquainted, and consequently 
knew little or nothing of the people 
who would apply for liberty to have 
and carry arms. The result, there- 
fore, must be that it was impossible 
for them to exercise the authority to 
grant licences except they exercised it 
capriciously, or by having recourse to the 
information and guidance of persons 
who would come in their way. These 
persons would be of two classes, either 
the county inspector or the justice of the 
peace of the district. If they applied 
to justices they would get, no doubt, 
proper and fair advice. But he sub- 
mitted to the Government that it would 
be far more desirable, and that the Act 
would be worked with far greater jus- 
tice and more elasticity, if the licensing 
authority were to act upon a certificate 
from the justices instead of acting upon 
verbal information communicated to 
them, perhaps, after dinner or over a 
glass of wine. He was glad to perceive 
the confidence which hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway placed in the jus- 
tices of Ireland in this matter. The 
magistrates of Ireland were thoroughly 
well acquainted with the character of 
persons in their districts who would 
be desirous of carrying arms for the 
protection of their holdings, and they 
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would be the natural persons to apply 
to in such matters. He could con- 
ceive that in certain cases great in- 
justice and injury would be done if 
certain classes of persons were deprived 
of the use of arms. How, for instance, 
would farmers be able to protect 
their sheep from dogs? He knew a 
case within the last month in which a 
man had lost eight sheep through their 
being attacked by dogs. The Act would 
work far more easily and gracefully with 
the clause than without it, and the 
clause would free the Lord Lieutenant 
from a responsibility of which he ought 
to be glad to be relieved. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that this pro- 
vision in the Bill was a singularly vexa- 
tious one. Onthe other hand, he believed 
the magistrates of many districts in 
Treland could not be trusted to grant 
licences with any degree of impartiality 
or with an unbiased judgment. They 
all knew that there had been in the 
North of Ireland a great stir amongst 
the Orangemen; and as a large pro- 
portion of the Irish magistracy possessed 
strong Orange proclivities, what gua- 
rantee had the House that the Orange 
magistracy would not arm the Orange- 
men in their districts wholesale, and that 
there would not be repetitions of the 
one-sided riots which had been so fre- 
quently witnessed in the North of Ire- 
land, in which the Orange rioters would 
have the advantage of bullet and buck- 
shot, and the Catholic rioters would 
have to trust to such weapons as nature 
provided them? Even in the South and 
West, he believed, there would be four 
persons obtaining licences from untrust- 
worthy magistrates for one respectable 
person who would be really entitled to 
and would receive a licence. The over- 
whelming majority of the Irish justices 
were persons who ought not to be on 
the Bench at all. The Bill was a bad, 
Bashi-Bazouk Bill, a mere Algerine Act 
of a despotic Administration, and cursed 
with despotic Liberalism from beginning 
to end. He sympathized with the motive 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Louth 
in proposing the clause ; but he had not 
sufficient faith in the magistrates to give 
them the power it would confer on them. 
If it were passed, it would be absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of law 
and order that a considerable number 
of the population should conceal arms 
for the purpose of defending themselves 
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against the armed nominees of untrust- 
worthy magistrates. 

Mr. MITCHEL]. HENRY observed, 
that the duty of granting licences had 
always, in cases like the present, been 
intrusted to the resident magistrates ; 
but it was sometimes found that among 
that numerous body there were unreason- 
able persons who refused to give licences 
to those who were entitled to them. He 
had himself brought under the notice of 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India, when he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, the case of a most respectable 
man, a bank manager, who was refused 
a licence to carry a gun, because the 
magistrate was annoyed that the appli- 
cant had been asked to shooting parties 
in the neighbourhood. The noble Lord 
took up the case very warmly, and re- 
proved the resident magistrate. Any 
man who received from two magistrates 
of his neighbourhood a certificate that 
he was a respectable man should bo 
granted a licence, not for a revolver ora 
rifle, but for a shot-gun to be carried 
only on his own land. Nothing could 
be more reasonable, and former experi- 
ence showed that it was also necessary. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), who had expressed himself 
in such bitter terms, had himself a 
clause on the Paper similar to that under 
consideration. When this circumstance 
was remembered, the language used by 
the hon. Member was simply an insult 
tothe House. He did not think that the 
interests of the farmers of Ireland ought 
to be sacrificed in that way. He trusted 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, who had shown so 
conciliatory a spirit and so much common 
sense in the conduct of the Bill, would 
consider the matter in the light in which 
he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had endea- 
voured to put it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not look 
upon the Amendment proposed by 
this clause as one of great magnitude, 
as it was in the Act of 1875, and he 
saw no objection at present to its being 
in this Bill. The Home Secretary seemed 
to prefer that the matter should be left 
in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant, but 
he did not see much advantage in this. 
The Amendment, however, should be 
altered so as to meet some of the objec- 
tions mentioned by the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill); and, therefore, he would 
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suggest that if the clause now proposed 
should be read a second time it should 
be modified in some respects—namely, 
if two magistrates were to have a dis- 
cretion to grant certificates, it should 
be on their personal knowledge that 
the applicants were fit and proper per- 
sons to have certificates granted to 
them. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT wished 
to know whether these suggestions would 
be accepted by the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite ? 

Mr. CALLAN was quite willing to 
accept the suggestion, as all he wished 
was to protect the farmer. 

Mr. BIGGAR was unable to under- 
stand what the Government intended to 
do. He was not enamoured of the par- 
ticular Amendment, as he did not think 
the getting two magistrates to privately 
sign the certificate was the proper way to 
do business. He thought there should 
be one plan for the whole country, and 
he would suggest, if the clause were read 
a second time, the justices in petty 
sessions should be the persons to give 
the necessary licence, as then some op- 
portunity would be given to the public 
of knowing something about the matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON proposed, in the last line 
of the clause, to insert the words ‘“‘ on 
their personal knowledge.”’ 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether it 
was worth while to insert this Amend- 
ment, as it would be a limitation to the 
discretion of magistrates, which might 
be very inconvenient in many cases. 
They might not have a personal know- 
ledge, but they might be sufficiently 
satisfied of the respectability of persons 
by the information received from friends. 
He did not understand that under the 
clause as it was in the Bill of 1875, any 
inconvenience had arisen. 

Mr. GIBSON said, no instance of 
praciical inconvenience had come under 
his notice while he was in Office. 

Mr. PARNELL remarked, that had 
such inconvenience arisen, no doubt the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have heard of it. 

Mr. DAWSON believed that the re- 
quirements of the case would be met by 
the magistrate’s satisfying himself by 
inquiry or otherwise that the person to 
whom he granted a certificate was 
worthy of the trust. 
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was not quite sure that it would be well 
to leave this matter with the magis- 
trates, as in some counties, say Olare, 
Galway, and Mayo, there were maurais 
swjets, and if they should request certi- 
ficates and be refused the magistrates 
would incur much unpopularity, and it 
was not a pleasant thing to do that in 
those counties. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would abandon their reticence and 
favour the Committee with their views 
upon this matter. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the reticence of the Government had 
thrown quite as much light on this 
subject as the two speeches of the noble 
Lord. In the first of those speeches the 
noble Lord attacked the Government for 
not accepting the Amendment. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
explained that he never did such a thing. 

Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that, in that case, he, for one, misunder- 
stood the noble Lord’s remarks. He 
was prepared, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to adopt the present proposal. 

Mr. CALLAN hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Biggar) would not resist ‘he Amend- 
ment, as it would really be a great 
boon. 

Mr. BIGGAR was willing to defer to 
the wishes of his political Friends; but 
he still thought it preposterous to sup- 
pose that justices should know everybody 
within their districts. 


Amendment (Zr. Gibson) agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. CALLAN moved the following 
New Clause :— 


(Register of licences to be kept and filed.) 

‘‘Every person appointed to grant licences 
under this Act shall keep a list of the names 
and residences of all persons applying for such 
licences, and shall, on the first day of every 
year, deposit with the clerk of the peace of the 
county a copy of such list, adding thereto, to 
the name of each applicant, a statement show- 
ing whether the licence has been granted or 
refused, specifying also the nature of the licence 
applied for, and the nature of the licence, if 
any, granted, which list shall be kept by the 
clerk of the peace among the records of the 
county, and same shall be open for inspection 
without fee.’’ 


The hon. Member quoted instances in 
which the magistrates had acted very 
capriciously in refusing licences, and 
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this provision, he contended, would act 
as a deterrent in such cases, and there 
could be no evasion. He could conceive 
of no valid objection to his proposal. 


Clause (Register of licences to be 
kept and filed,)—(MMr. Callan,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT hoped 
the hon. Member would not press the 
clause. It was a mere directory matter, 
and he had no doubt that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would, in his proclamation, direct 
a register to be kept that he might know 
to whom licences had been given and 
from whom withheld; but the Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to make this Bill 
short, precise, and clear, and not to 
overlay it with administrative details of 
this kind. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that having the 
personal assurance of the Home Secre- 
tary that the Lord Lieutenant in his 
proclamation would direct a register to 
be kept, he should ask leave to withdraw 
the clause. 

Mr. LEAMY did not understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to pledge himself 
that the proclamation would contain such 
a direction, and he hoped the Amend- 
ment would be pressed. 

Mr. HEALY thought this matter was 
more important than the Home Secre- 
tary seemed to think. Farmers and re- 
spectable people were liable to be refused 
licences without any cause assigned. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the clause would 
not fetter the discretion of the magis- 
trate ; it would only limit his caprice. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN thought the 
veil of secrecy should not be thrown 
over these matters. The magistrates 
were supposed to act in an upright 
manner, and it was not too much to ask 
that the public should have an oppor- 
tunity of judging whether they did so or 
not. Magistrates ought not to quail 
before the dread of unpopularity. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN, premising 
that the necessity of supporting the Bill 
was one of the most painful incidents in 
his Parliamentary life, said, it was a very 
serious thing to refuse to any man the 
right to bear arms, and Parliament 
ought to have a record of allsuch refusals. 
What harm could it do? If it only 
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important to have it. It seemed to him 
that this was a clause which vitally 
affected public liberty, which ought to 
be surrounded with every safeguard, 
and it would enable Parliament to cor- 
rect any piece of petty tyranny that 
might take place. The Home Secretary 
spoke of the Lord Lieutenant requiring 
such a register by his proclamation ; but 
why not put it straightforwardly with the 
Bill, and let everybody know ? 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. CALLAN hoped that, after the 
speech of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin), Go- 
vernment would accept the clause and 
save the necessity of a division. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 35; Noes 
90 :—Majority 55.—(Div. List, No. 142.) 


Mr. CALLAN moved the insertion of 
the following Clause :— 
(Prisoners under this Act to be treated as 
first-class misdemeanants.) 


‘‘ Any persons who shall be convicted before a 
court of summary jurisdiction of acting in con- 
travention of this Act, and shall be sentenced to 
any term of imprisonment, shall be treated as 
a first-class misdemeanant.” 


He begged to point out that persons 
convicted under the Bill would not ne- 
cessarily be guilty of any moral offence, 
and that as those who were convicted 
would not suffer in the smallest degree 
in their private character, they should 
not be obliged to herd with common czi- 
minals, but should be treated as first- 
class misdemeanants. 


Clause (Prisoners under this Act to be 
treated as first-class misdemeanants, )— 
(Mr. Callan,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read 
a second time.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PARNELL, in supporting the 
Motion, said, he had had a clause on the 
Paper on the same subject; but as he 
was not in his place he had been unable 
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latitude to the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Government in reference to the treat- 
ment of prisoners. It was exceedingly 
likely that the cases of persons convicted 
under the operation of this Act would 
vary very much. He did not wish to 
dispute that there might be some in- 
stances of prisoners who would deserve 
the harsh treatment provided under the 
ordinary law ; but he thought the num- 
ber of those cases would be very limited. 
He thought the number of cases in which 
prisoners would be convicted who had 
concealed their guns for bad motives 
would be exceedingly limited, and that 
by far the greatest number of persons 
who would be convicted under the ope- 
ration of this Act would consist of per- 
sons who from negligence or some other 
cause failed to give in their guns at the 
propertime. He thought it was evident, 
from the nature of the offences, and 
from all the circumstances surrounding 
the case, that but a very small propor- 
tion of persons actually convicted under 
the operation of the Bill would be per- 
sons belonging to the criminal classes, 
whose minds it would be desirable to 
reform by harsh treatment. He thought, 
at all events, power should be given 
to the Lord Lieutenant to treat certain 
persons leniently where he thought pro- 
per. The discipline of the gaols in Ire- 
land had very materially altered for the 
worse since the prisons passed under the 
control of the Government. Previous to 
the Prisons Act of 1877 the prisons 
were under the control of the county 
authorities. They had then considerable 
power with regard to the framing of 
rules, and also in regard to the inspection 
and direction in regard to the treatment 
of prisoners, which had now been entirely 
taken away from them for all practical 
purposes bythe Act of 1877. The prisons 
in Ireland were now practically under 
the control of the Government, the Visit- 
ing Justices, taking the least possible 
interest in their duties, simply because 
all power was taken from them. The 
treatment of prisoners was specially bad 
in regard of diet; the diet of those who 
would come under the Act being what 
was practically starvation diet. It was 
entirely unsuited to the agricultural 
classes, who were accustomed to eat 
large quantities of bulky food. Every 
man under hard labour in Class 2, which 
was the class under which those pri- 
soners would come during the first month 
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of their incarceration, would get only 15 
oz. of bread per day, 2 pints of thin 
gruel, and for dinner on some days 6 oz. 
of suet pudding; on other days 8 oz. of 
potatoes, and still on other days, half a 
pint of soup. Thus, for a man accus- 
tomed to eat fully 41b. or 5 lb. of bread 
during the day, they had only 15 oz. of 
bread, 2 pints of gruel, and less than 
half-a-pound of suet pudding or pota- 
toes. In effect, they had about 21 oz. of 
food, and, including the soup or gruel, 
only 25 oz. of solid food. That diet was 
entirely insufficient for the class of per- 
sons likely to be imprisoned under the 
Act, and he would ask the Government 
whether they would not give power to 
the Lord Lieutenant to make some 
special exceptions with regard to the 
diet of those prisoners. Then there was 
the plank bed. The prisoners would 
have to sleep on the plank bed for the 
first month of their imprisonment, with- 
out any mattress; they would be forced 
to liv on the plank bed, which was un- 
doubtedly a form of torture, and which 
he did not think ought to be sanctioned 
for any person whatever, and certainly 
not for thé class of persons who would 
be liable to be committed under the Bill. 
He objected, therefore, first of all to the 
insufficiency of food; secondly, to the 
plank bed ; and thirdly, to the solitary 
confinement. Those persons who were 
committed under the Bill would be kept 
through their imprisonment under the 
separate and solitary system. They 
would only be allowed one hour for 
exercise, and, therefore, the remaining 
23 would have to be spent in their 
cells, without being allowed to speak to 
anyone. Therefore, it came to this, 
the men brought up with the strictest 
regard for the law—men who had never 
violated the law in the slightest way, 
either in word or deed—were now liable 
to be brought before a magistrate on 
suspicion, and sentenced to such punish- 
ment as he had described. Anybody in 
Ireland within a proclaimed district who 
did not comply with the provisions of 
that very stringent Bill, would be liable 
to be imprisoned, and branded for the 
rest of his life as a felon. He con- 
tended there was no reason for refusing 
the concessions they asked on the point. 
The Government gave them very fair 
concessions on the last Bill; and he 
would take the opportunity of saying 
that, so far as he knew, those concessions 
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had been carried out in the spirit and | and if it were found that there had been 


letter. No good could be attained by 
harsh treatment to prisoners. They 
would do more in Ireland to make their 
rule repugnant! to the masses of the 
people by setting up martyrs to their 
treatment than in any other way, and 
nothing was more likely to create a 
great deal of dissatisfaction throughout 
the country than to seize on innocent 
men, place them in prison, and subject 
them to a correctional course of treat- 
ment such as he had shown they had to 
endure, and then at the end of their time 
set them at liberty to become standing 
preachers of sedition. He, therefore, 
hoped the Home Secretary would see 
the expediency of empowering the Lord 
Lieutenant to see that a milder treat- 
ment was adopted under the present 
Bill. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, a 
great part of the observations of the hon. 
Member had consisted of a condemna- 
tion of the present system of prison dis- 
cipline. That was a question which 
might be open to discussion ; but it was 
not one which he proposed to discuss 
now. If that prison discipline were bad 
for offenders under this Bill, it was bad 
for all offenders; and there was not a 
single word which the hon. Member had 
uttered against the measure before the 
House which might not be stated against 
a dozen of Statutes which were passed 
in every Session of Parliament. In 
short, the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man was an argument against the admi- 
nistration ofall Criminal Law. The hon. 
Member said’ that this was an excep- 
tional case. The Government had de- 
cided, and the House had confirmed the 
decision, that it was for the public inte- 
rest that the Bill should be passed; and 
if there were persons in Ireland who 
offended against its provisions, and 
broke the law with regard to the carry- 
ing of arms, those persons must take the 
consequences. To treat offenders under 
the Bill in a different way from other 
offenders against the law would be a 
fatal political mistaké, and would destroy 
the effect of the measure. The hon. 
Member liad also said that they would 
condemn to severe treatment a numberof 
people who offended unconsciously ;' but 
every precaution had been taken against 
such a result. If the offence were found 
to be a very slight one, there would be an 
equally slight penalty—a shilling or so ; 


no offence at all, there would not only be 
no punishment, but, under an Amend- 
ment which he had placed on the 
Paper, a man would be actually paid for 
having given up his arms. In other 
words, every possible care had been and 
would be taken that no man should be 
punished who had not wilfully and de- 
liberately broken a law made in the 
interést of public safety. He must de- 
cline to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR strongly urged 
that the Amendment should be accepted, 
more particularly as the offence was a 
purely political one, and was not so 
much against England as against one 
particular class. He was of opinion 
that severity of punishment for political 
offences never resulted in anything but 
harm to the cause which it was meant to 
serve. He contended that the Bill could 
not be compared with other Acts, be- 
cause it was constituting that an offence 
in Ireland which was not an offence in 
England, and what was innocent one 
day was to be acrime the next. Legis- 
lation such as this would never be ac- 
cepted by the Irish people. 

Mr. DAWSON thought that the Go- 
vernment should temper mercy with jus- 
tice in the case before them. Ample 
discretion should be left in the hands of 
the Lord Lieutenant to relax rules and 
diminish or remit punishments. Many 
of the offences committed under the Act 
could not be moral offences at all, or 
only in a slight degree, and ought, there- 
fore, to be dealt with leniently. The 
Irish-speaking people would have infor- 
mation of that Bill being in force very 
feebly conveyed to them, and it was 
extremely probable that many poor 
people would remain for a long time 
ignorant of it. The 67th section of the 
Prisons Act of 1877 provided that when- 
ever any person was convicted of misde- 
meanour and sentenced to imprisonment 
without hard labour, it should be in the 
power of the Court to order him to be 
treated as a first-class misdemeanant. 
He could not understand why the people 
imprisoned under this Act should be 
precluded from such a provision. If the 
proposed clause were not accepted, the 
House would have only to take one step 
raore in order to bring back to them the 
days of torture and the rack. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, this Bill was 
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in Ireland for illegal purposes. He did 
not anticipate that many farmers would 
be arrested, because they would at once 
give up their arms and obtain the com- 
pensation provided. There was a class 
of young men—farmers’ sons for in- 
stance—who would not care to give up 
their sporting rights, and it would be 
such men who would be arrested. As 
the Bill was not like the Protection Act, 
primarily a punishing Bill, everything 
ought to be done, compatible with the 
attainment of the objects of the Bill, to 
alleviate the condition of prisoners under 
the Bill. The Amendment would give 
no trouble, and might do much good; 
and the Government might very grace- 
fully, and with some show of clemency, 
assent to it. That a man, whose offence 
might not have the slightest political 
significance, should be condemned to 
sleep on a plank bed was wholly incon- 
sistent. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) 
pointed out that the section of the 
Prisons Act of 1877, which had been 
referred to by the hon. Member for Car- 
low (Mr. Dawson), was the 48th, and 
did not bear the construction sought to 
be put upon it. 

Sirr EDWARD WATKIN thought 
they were entitled to some answer from 
the Treasury Bench on the point which 
had been raised. That was, if the pre- 
rogative of mercy were to be given to 
the Irish Executive, why was it that 
they declined to allow their own Lord 
Lieutenant to deal with these cases in a 
manner consonant with mercy if he 
saw fit ? 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the Eng- 
lish people would not like to be com- 
pelled to give up possession of their 
arms, for which they had a great affec- 
tion. In this country there were in- 
stances of the abuse of the possession of 
firearms, yet the Legislature did not 
propose to take the right of bearing 
arms from the people. In Ireland, im- 
mediately upon the passage of this Bill, 
what was now a legal possession would 
become a crime punishable by measures 
of the greatest possible severity. Many 
men would feel a sense of humiliation 
in surrendering their arms. He strongly 
objected to the attempt made by the 
Home Secretary to abolish all distine- 
tion between crimes which would come 
under the Bill and ordinary crimes. The 
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Government, he held, should not punish 
a nian for the possession of arms in the 
same manner as the law punished an 
offender guilty of a shameful crime. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON observed, that 
the Amendment was nearly identical 
with one which he had himself un- 
successfully proposed. The persons who 
would be subjected to the operation of 
this Bill would be respectable men, 
not ordinary felons, criminals, village 
tyrants, or dissolute ruffians. He pro- 
tested against such persons, wrong as 
they might be in their political views, 
being forced to undergo the torture of 
the plank bed. Persons arrested under 
the Coercion Act would be allowed six 
hours’ association each day; they would 
be allowed to eat, drink, and smoke as 
they liked; they would be able to talk 
treason and Fenianism if they chose— 
they would be permitted to luxuriate in 
the day-time. Yet those sent to prison 
under the provisions of this Bill were to 
be placed on a plank bed. Surely that 
was not consistent. He appealed to the 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench to re-consider the matter, and not 
to subject persons of the class alluded to 
to the treatment reserved for only the 
meanest criminals. 

Mr. BIGGAR contended that the 
offences contemplated by this Bill being 
of a slight character, the punishment 
attached to them should be more mild 
in its nature. A man who might have 
lying somewhere in his house, without 
knowing it, a pike-head or a part of 
some other weapon, would be liable 
under the Bill to be taken before a 
magistrate and thrown into prison, 
although he might be perfectly inno- 
cent. He would have no power of ap- 
peal if his imprisonment were less than 
a month. He would be subjected to the 
ordinary prison discipline, made to lie 
on a plank bed, and exposed to other 
hardships and privations, which, if he 
were of a delicate constitution, would 
injure his health, and perhaps even take 
away his life. He thought that the per- 
sons to be imprisoned under this Bill 
ought to be treated as first-class misde- 
meanants; and he could not understand 
why a harsher prison discipline should 
be applied to persons coming under the 
operation of this Bill than was applied 
to those who were arrested under the 
Bill previously passed for suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act. One of their 
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friends who had just been arrested under 
the new Coercion Act was, he under- 
stood, charged with inciting to murder ; 
and yet he would be entitled to much 
better treatment during the 18 months 
for which he might be kept in custody 
than the person who would be imprisoned 
for a much shorter period under the pre- 
sent Bill. The offences against which this 
Bill was directed were political offences, 
and nothing else, because they were 
connected with the agitation which had 
made the landlords and magistrates of 
Ireland bring that pressure to bear on 
the Government, in consequence of which 
they were now legislating under the in- 
fluence of panic. 

Mr. LEAMY was of opinion that the 
sting would be taken out of the Bill if 
this clause was incorporated in the mea- 
sure. The Irish people would never 
look on persons arrested under this Bill 
as criminals, but would regard them as 
political offenders, who ought not to be 
tortured in prison by plank beds. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary would respond to 
the appeal which had been made to him, 
and sanction this clause. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, that 
persons might, from inertia or laziness, 
not surrender the arms in their posses- 
sion; and if they did not, and their 
premises were searched and the arms 
discovered, they would under this Bill 
be considered as criminals. Any person 
having arms and doing wrong with 
them should be punished ; but he hoped 
that the Home Secretary would be able 
to grant some concession in reference to 
this clause. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, the supporters of 
the clause simply asked the Home Se- 
cretary to consent to persons arrested 
under this Bill having some comfort in 
the shape of bedding, having freer inter- 
course with their relations, and the possi- 
bility where they could of buying better 
food. He congratulated the Irish people 
upon the fact that this Bill passed 
through the hands of the Home Secre- 
tary, and not through the less merciful 
hands of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He hoped the Home Secretary would 
make the final concession now asked for. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 37; Noes 
201: Majority 164.—(Div. List, No. 143.) 
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Mr. SPEAKER: It is now my duty, 
in obedience to the Orders of the House, 
to put forthwith the several Clauses and 
Amendments on the Notice Paper. 
There are six clauses standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van (Mr. O’Donnell). The first of these 
clauses I should consider it my duty to 
the House not to put, because it clearly 
could not be entertained by the House. 
The second, third, and fourth, providing 
for licences being granted on production 
of a certificate by two justices of the 
peace, for the keeping of a register of 
licences under the Act, and for the 
treating of prisoners as first-class misde- 
meanants, are identical with those-which 
have been moved by the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan) and dealt with 
by the House. The 6th clause, referring 
to the treatment of prisoners, is also 
substantially the same as one proposed 
by the hon. Member for Louth, and 
which has been divided upon. I will 
now proceed to put the 5th clause of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, which 
provides for the suspension of eject- 
ments. If the hon. Member is not in 
his place to move it, it would be irregu- 
lar in me to put it. 

Mr. FINIGAN: I rise to Order. 
[Cries of ‘Order, order!” ] TI rise, 
Sir, to a point of Order. I wish to ask 
you whether, when the course of Busi- 
ness takes this form of urgency, it is 
usual at this stage to call upon hon. 
Members either to move or not to move 
the Amendments in their names ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I wish to 
ask you, Sir, whether, as a matter of 
fact, the direction under which you are 
now proceeding from the House is, not 
that the hon. Members shall thereupon 
move the Motions which stand in their 
names, but that you shall put them 
from the Chair? If the direction were 
that they should thereupon be moved, 
no doubt it would be quite clear; but I 
beg to submit to you, Sir, that if the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan were in 
his place you would not call upon him 
to move—that, in point of fact, the direc- 
tion is, not that the Clauses and Amend- 
ments shall be moved, but that they 
shall be put from the Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The general Rule of 
the House is quite clear. No clause 
can be moved except by the hon. Mem- 
ber who has given Notice of it, 
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Mr. CALLAN: I rise to Order. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Order, order!” | 

Mr. SPEAKER: The next Amend- 
ment on the Paper 

Mr. CALLAN (still standing) : I have 
said, Sir, that I rose to Order. [ Renewed 
cries of ‘‘ Order, order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am carrying out 
the directions of the House ; and, so long 
as I am carrying out the directions of 
the House, I shall consider any interrup- 
tions as disorder. The next Amendment 
on the Paper stands in the name of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan). It is substantially the 
same as that of the hon. Member for 
Louth, which has been already dealt 
with by the House. The next Amend- 
ment on the Paper is that of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has charge of the Bill 
(Sir William Harcourt). It is proposed to 
amend the Bill by inserting, in Clause 1, 
page 1, line 8, which prohibits the having 
orcarrying of arms, after the words ‘‘any 
person carrying or having,’’ these words 
‘‘or reasonably suspected of carrying 
or having arms or ammunition.” The 
Question I have to put is that these 
words be inserted. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendments made. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan, Clause 5, page 3, line 8. 
The hon. Member is not here. At the 
same time, I am bound to say that it is 
open to any other hon. Member to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 8, to leave out the words “a 
divisional justice,’ and insert the words “ two 
divisional justices.’”—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question put, ‘“‘That the words ‘a 
divisional justice’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 265; Noes 
34: Majority 231.—(Div. List, No. 144.) 


Mr. SPEAKER said, the next two 
Amendments placed on the Paper by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan were 
dependent on the preceding Amendment, 
which had just been negatived, and 
could nct, therefore, be put. The next 
Amendment of the hon. Member pro- 
posed to add certain words which were 
included in the first clause of the hon. 
Member for Louth, and had been already 
rejected by the House, 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, at end of Clause 5, to add the 
words “but nothing in this Act shall prevent 
the person charged, if he himself desire it, from 
having the option of being returned for trial 
before a jury.’”’—(Mr. Finigan.) 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
267: Majority 231.—(Div. List, No. 
145.) 


Mr. SPEAKER said, the next two 
Amendments on Clause 5, standing in 
the name of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), could not be 
put, because the first was substantially 
the same as the Amendment which had 
just been negatived by the House, and 
the second was inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Bill already agreed to. 
With regard to Clause 6, there was an 
Amendment in the name of the same 
hon. Gentlemen, which he would put if 
any other hon. Member would move it 
in the absence of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 15, after the word “ being,’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ the term ‘ proclaimed dis- 
trict’ shall mean any county, county of a city, 
county of a town, orany barony, baronies, half- 
barony, or half-baronies, in any county at large, 
in any district of less extent, to which the 
provisions of the Peace Preservation Act are 
declared to apply, by proclamation under the 
said Act, so long as such proclamation shall be 
in force.’’—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
268: Majority 232.—(Div. List, No. 
146.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 17, to leave out from the word 
“also,” to the word “defined,’’ in line 18, 
both inclusive.—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 275; Noes 
85: Majority 240.—(Div. List, No. 147.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 18, after the word “ defined,” 
to insert the words ‘unless it can be shown 
that such portions of weapons are unserviceable 
and useless.’’—(Jf7. O’ Donnell.) 


Question put, ‘“‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 
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The House divided: —Ayes 35; Noes 
273: Majority 238.—(Div. List, No. 
148.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 19, to leave out all the words 
after the word ‘‘ gunpowder,”’ to end of Clause.’ 
—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question put, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 271 ; Noes 
30: Majority 241.—(Div. List, No. 149.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 24, to leave out from the 
word “the,” to the end of Clause 8, and insert 
the words “thirtieth day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-two.’’— 
(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The House dirided:—Ayes 244 ; Noes 
88: Majority 206.—(Div. List, No. 150.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: The remaining 
Amendments on the Paper cannot be 
put, because they have been practically 
disposed of by the division which has 
just taken place. I have now to call 
upon the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
William Harcourt) to state what course 
he proposes to take in regard to the 
Bill. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Na- 
turally, the next stage of the Bill would 
have been to propose the third reading ; 
but I entered into an undertaking with 
hon. Members that I would make a pro- 
posal to the House in respect of compen- 
sation with reference to arms which may 
be voluntarily given up. I propose, fur- 
ther, to extend the proposal to the case of 
persons who, not having voluntarily given 
them up, may be proved to have held 
them back under circumstances which 
may not appear to have been wilful. I 
have been desirous of giving the largest 
scope I could to the proposal. If hon. 
Members will look at what I propose to 
add to the 1st clause, they will see that 
I have endeavoured to do even more 
than I engaged to do. One of the cum- 
plaints of hon. Members is that these 
arms are taken away from the people 
under the Arms Act, that they are not 
taken care of, that they could not be 
identified, that they could not be re- 
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keeping them from them had expired, they 
were neither able to get their arms or 
the money they were estimated to be 
worth. The House will see that in my 
proposal I have made provision, under 
the direction of the Lord Lieutenant, for 
the deposit, the registration, the value, 
and the care of arms. ‘The provision 
applies, of course, only to arms which 
are given up voluntarily—of course, if 
any are kept in defiance of the Statute 
they will be forfeited. Those which 
are voluntarily given up under the cir- 
stances to which I have referred will be 
taken into the possession of the Crown, 
by whom they are to be taken care of, 
and, as a general rule, to return them, 
when the proclamation ceases to be in 
force, to their former owners. It was, 
however, put strongly by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that as the proclamation 
might remain in force for some time the 
arms might suffer, and that, conse- 
sequently, an injury might be inflicted 
upon the persons so giving up the arms. 
Accordingly, I have given the option to 
the Lord Lieutenant, in order to prevent 
the necessity of taking care of useless 
arms, or of arms that would become use- 
less by being kept, of placing upon them 
a@ money value, and of allowing the 
owners to obtain the value of their arms 
in money. The original proposition 
that I made to the House was only to 
pay the value in cases where the arms 
were not restored. The proposal which 
I have now to make goes a good deal 
further, and I believe that such a pro- 
posal would have a great tendency to 
carry out the object of the Bill—that is, 
to induce people voluntarily to give up 
their arms. I hope the House will 
acknowledge that the Government have 
fulfilled the pledge they made on the 
subject. But this being a money clause, 
hon. Members will be aware that it is 
necessary to go through the formality 
of re-committing the Bill. We have 
had a protracted struggle over the Bill, 
and I hope I may make an appeal to the 
good feeling, and, if I may say so, to 
the sense of honour, of hon. Members 
opposite, that they will not take advan- 
tage of the technical Motion I am about 
to make in order to give effect to a 
clause which is to carry out the wish 
they have expressed, and the pledge 
which the Government have given, for 
the purpose of further prolonging these 
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confidence that my appeal will be re- 
sponded to by hon. Members. Having 
made that appeal to them, I have now to 
move-— 

“That the Bill be re-committed in respect of 
the Amendment to Clause 1, relating to Com- 
pensation, now standing upon the Notice Paper.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Bill be re-committed in respect of 
the Amendment to Clause 1, relating to Com- 
pensation, now standing upon the Notice Paper.” 
—(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, he was sure 
that none of the Irish Members would 
desire to take advantage of the fact that 
the agreement entered into by the Go- 
vernment rendered it necessary to re- 
commit the Bill; but, at the same time, 
he wished to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that in moving an Amend- 
ment to the Motion which the right hon. 
Gentleman had just made in respect to 
a matter which he (Mr. Parnell) would 
shortly explain, he would not be taking 
any advantage of the Motion which the 
right hon. Gentleman now made for the 
re-committal of the Bill, because he 
should have made it in any case on the 
third reading of the Bill. He proposed 
to move as an Amendment to add to the 
Motion which the right hon. Gentleman 
had just made— 

“ And also an Amendment to the 8th clause, 


so as to limit the continuance of the Act to the 
first day of June, 1884.” 


This was a Motion which he should in 
any case have moved on the third read- 
ing of the Bill, and to carry out the 
object he had in view it would have 
been necessary to re-commit the mea- 
sure. The question he wished to raise 
was one which he had not hitherto been 
able to raise in the shape of a debate 
upon any of the stages of the Bill. He 
was debarred from raising it on the 
Committee stage by the course which 
the House decided upon adopting, and 
from the same cause he had also been 
debarred from raising it on the stage of 
Report through which they had just 
gone. It was not, therefore, from a 
desire to prolong the proceedings on the 
Bill, or to enter into any factious oppo- 
sition, that he now felt it necessary to 
raise the question, but because hitherto 
it had been found impossible to raise it 
by debate. He thanked every hon. 
Member who had helped the Irish 
Members in the part they had taken in 
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opposing the measure. They had done 
all they could to prevent the coercion of 
Treland ; and he felt convinced that none 
of them would have cause to reproach 
themselves in the future with having 
left any stone unturned, or anything | 
undone, to prevent their country from 
having this coercion placed upon it. 
But the question he now raised was one 
upon which he desired to make a last 
appeal to the Government. They had 
had a division recently on the question 
of limiting the duration of the Bill—to 
a period, he thought, of a year and 
a-half. The proposal he wished to sub- 
mit would practically limit its duration 
to something like three years and two 
months—the question being between 
1886 and 1884. It would, he thought, 
be a graceful act on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government if they would in- 
clude this concession among the others 
they had made to the Irish Members 
and to the Irish people. He certainly 
hoped that by the time the year 1884 
arrived the Irish Question would have 
been solved in some way or other — 
either that Her Majesty’s Government 
would have been able to persuade the 
Irish people of their ability to govern 
Ireland in the House of Commons, or 
that the Irish Members, on the other 
hand, would have been able to persuade 
Parliament that it was only proper to 
restore to them the right of ruling Ire- 
land on the shores of their native coun- 
try. Surely, then, the year 1884 was 
long enough for such an enactment to 
last; and, no matter what the issue of 
the next few years might be, he trusted 
that the Government would not think 
that those few years were not sufficient 
to decide how Ireland was to be ruled, 
and what course should be taken in 
future. He was sure they would not 
enter into the next few years with any 
idea that it would be necessary to keep 
Ireland permanently disarmed, or even 
for five years. Surely, three years and 
two months were quite sufficient for 
such a purpose. The late Government 
re-enacted the old Coercion Act for a 
period of five years. He would ask a 
Liberal Government not to be as hard 
as they were, and not to be so little con- 
vinced of their own power to conciliate 
the Irish people to English rule; but to 
accept the proposal which he now made, 
that the continuance of the Bill should 
only last until the Ist of June, 1884. 
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Amendment proposed to the said 
proposed Amendment, 

To add at end thereof the words “and also 
in respect to an Amendment to Clause 8, to limit 
the continuance of the Act to the first day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
four.’”’—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
must say that I do heartily wish I could 
respond to the appeal of tne hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) ; 
but I will tell him in a very few words 
why I cannot do so. The last Govern- 
ment, as he says, in 1875, passed an Act 
which contained these provisions, and 
others, with reference to the preserva- 
tion of peace in Ireland. I think no 
man can dispute that in the year 1875, 
when that Bill was passed, Ireland was 
in a less disturbed state than it is at the 
present moment, and has been for the 
last six months. The hon. Member 
appeals to us to make an experiment as 
to whether or not three years will be 
sufficient to enable us to dispense with 
a measure of this character. Now, I 
have had to refer to the fact that we 
havemadethat experiment. We thought, 
at the expiration of five years from 
1875, we would try whether or not Ire- 
land could do without an Arms Bill. 
That experiment has now been tried for 
nearly 12 months, and I am obliged to 
repeat again, what I said yesterday, 
that, in my opinion, that experiment has 
failed. [Lord Ranpotpn CHuRcHILL : 
Hear, hear!] The noble Lord rejoices 
that it has failed. I regret that it 
has failed. I think that, as a Liberal 
Government, we were bound, under 
the circumstances, to make that ex- 
periment, and I am not ashamed of 
the fact that we made it. But, having 
made that experiment, and believing 
that the circumstances of Ireland are 
more grave now than they were in 1875, 
what we had to consider was whether 
we were to expose this Parliament again 
to the process through which, during the 
last two months, it has been going. 
Now, Sir, as far as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are concerned, they will not 
expose this Parliament again to the 
necessity of proposing an Arms Bill. 
The duration of the present Bill is 
accordingly made five years, so that, 
having in view the ordinary life of a 
Parliament, it will belong to another 
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Parliament to deal with the question, 
and not to this Parliament. It appears 
to me that that is a reasonable and a 
sound ground to take. I think this 
Tlouse feels, and I think the country 
feels, that there are other matters to 
deal with besides the constant renewal 
of Arms Bills. It is, no doubt, per- 
fectly true that in former times a mea- 
sure of this kind was enacted only for a 
single year. That is true of the much 
more severe Act of 1847. But then 
you must remember this—that although 
these Acts were enacted for only brief 
periods, it was found necessary con- 
tinually to repeat them, and that from 
1847 down to the year 1880 there has 
always been an Arms Bill for Ireland. 
{| The Irish Members: Hear, hear! } Yes, 
that is a lamentable fact. I regret it as 
much as hon. Members do; but I differ 
from them in the judgment which they 
form of the necessity of such legisla- 
tion. If that be so, if the majority of 
the House of Commons, and of Parlia- 
ment, have found it necessary for 33 
years constantly to re-enact measures of 
this character, what reasonable ground, 
I would ask, can you allege for suppos- 
ing that if you were to pass this Bill for 
a brief term that you would not be 
called upon repeatedly to renew it? In 
old days it was the practice to introduce 
similar measures for short terms. Now, 
while I do not wish to speak offensively 
of hon. Members opposite—the language 
which has been addressed to me by them 
to-night has been too considerate to 
allow of my doing so—I must remind 
them, and I must remind the House, 
that in former days the opposition to 
measures of that character was con- 
ducted in a very different manner. That 
is an element, and a very necessary and 
essential element, in the consideration of 
this question. In former days, hon. 
Members who were in a minority, after 
having made a decent and a resolute 
protest against a measure, were con- 
tent to accept the decision of the majo- 
rity of the House of Commons; and 
under these circumstances, when the Go- 
vernment came forward with a Bill of 
this kind, it might be year by year, and 
laid before Parliament a case that was 
considered adequate, they were able to 
feel convinced that within a reasonable 
period the renewal of such a measure as 
this might be obtained. I think I am 
justified in saying that now there can be 
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no similar expectation, and to whatever 
period you may postpone this Bill, you 
make it a brief period if you like, but 
you will be certain to be met on its re- 
newal by similar resistance. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] Iam glad to find that hon. 
Members opposite agree with me, at all 
events, in that proposition. It is for 
that reason that I do not feel justified 
in proposing, in this Parliament, at an 
early period, to take up again the con- 
sideration of an Arms Bill for Ireland. 

Mr. HERMON said, that as the only 
English Member who had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper limiting the dura- 
tion of the Bill to 1884, he trusted that 
the House would allow him to say a few 
words. He was sorry that the Home 
Secretary had thought it his duty to de- 
cide the question so promptly, because 
he thought the Bill might well have 
been limited to three years. He knew 
there were many English Members who 
were of the opinion, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had found out a method by 
which Bills of this nature could be passed 
in a shorter time than was the case at 
the beginning of the Session. The Home 
Secretary’s arguments would apply to 
the Coercion Bill, which was only to be 
in force one year, and if it became ne- 
cessary to renew that measure there 
would be some contention over it, as 
there had been already. He trusted 
that the powers already taken by the 
Government would work reform in 
the state of affairs in Ireland, and he 
could not help expressing his belief that 
had the Government made use earlier of 
the existing law measures of the present 
kind would have been unnecessary. 

Mr. MONK would have been sorry 
had the House gone to a division with- 
out one Member on that side of the 
House rising to express regret that Her 
Majesty’s Government was not able to 
listen to the proposal made by Irish 
Members opposite. He thought the 
Home Secretary had not sufliciently 
taken into consideration the measure 
which had already been passed by Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
Ireland. He had, however, reason to 
hope that long before the end of this 
Parliament Ireland would be a happy 
and contented country, and that there 
would be no necessity, in the year 1884, 
of renewing the Arms Bill. He could 
only express on the part of some hon. 
Members on that side of the House their 


Sir William Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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regret that the Government could not 
accede to the proposed Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he always 
turned to Hansard for the opinions of 
distinguished men. Accordingly he found 
in April, 1875, when a discussion oc- 
curred precisely similar to the present, 
that on the 29th of that month an ora- 
tion was delivered by that champion of 
freedom, the present Home Secretary. 
The proposal was then as now to limit 
the duration of the Arms Bill, and the 
right hon. Gentleman on the occasion, 
said— 

‘“‘He had not heard from the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland any sufficient reason for suspending 
the rights of the character dealt with by the Bill 
for so long a period as five years. Former Go- 
vernments in asking for such powers had acted 
upon a plain Constitutional principle which the 
present Government—and for the first time— 
asked the House to depart from. That principle 
was that the responsible Government of the 
day should, from time to time, state to the 
House of Commons that there was an absolute 
necessity for the granting of the powers for 
which they asked. The right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had reviewed the 
history of Ireland for nearly a century ; but he 
had failed to show that any administration— 
Liberal or Conservative—had ever made a pro- 
posal similar to the present. ‘The argument of 
the right hon. Baronet in its favour would apply 
with equal cogency to the English Mutiny Act. 
That was an annual Act. Well, it was not 
likely that Her Majesty’s Government had it in 
contemplation to dissolve the Army within the 
next five years; but what would the House say 
to a proposal to continue the Mutiny Act for 
five years? Such a proposition would not be 
entertained for a moment. Upon principle, 
and in accordance with precedent, it would be 
most objectionable that any Bill suspending im- 
portant rights of Her Majesty's subjects should 
be allowed to continue for so long a period as 
that suggested by Her Majesty’s Government. 
If two years were sufficient in 1847 and 1848, 
and in the most disturbed times in Ireland, 
surely a like period would be sufficient now. 
It was no argument to tell the House of Com- 
mons that the Government did not mean to 
execute the powers which they sought to ob- 
tain. The ‘liberty of the subject had never 
been made dependent on the discretion of any 
Government. The House had shown no dis- 
position to support Her Majesty’s Government 
during the progress of the Bill, but he must 
vote against the present proposal unless a much 
stronger reason was given for departing from 
established precedent than had yet been ad- 
vanced.” —[3 Hansard, ccxxiii. 1838-9. ] 

Truly the case of Irish Members was 
stated on that occasion by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary with 
admirable force. After him another 
champion of freedom (Mr. Goschen) got 
up and declared that he was in favour of 
the great Liberal principle of defending 
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the rights of the people even against the 
best of Governments. The right hon. 
Gentleman had more than once reminded 
the House that there was a vast distinc- 
tion between the circumstances of Ire- 
land in 1875 and 1881. Of course there 
was, and the difference lay in the fact 
that Her Majesty’s then Opposition were 
now Her Majesty’s Government. In 
giving his support to the Amendment, 
he wished to state, that to his mind, the 
debates which had taken place had been 
extremely instructive with regard to the 
principles of Liberal Administrations. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
208: Majority 151.—(Div. List, No. 
151.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill re-committed ; considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I pro- 
pose to add to Clause 1, page 1, the fol- 
lowing Clause :— 


‘*‘Any arms or ammunition in the possession 
of persons not entitled to have the same which 
shall, within a period to be fixed by the procla- 
clamation hereinafter mentioned, be given up 
voluntarily, or taken under such circumstances 
as shall prove to the satisfaction of the Lord 
Lieutenant that they have not been wilfully 
kept back, shall be deemed to be in the posses- 
sion of Her Majesty, and provision shall be 
made in such proclamation for the deposit, re- 
gistration, valuation, and care of the same; and 
such arms and ammunition shall be returned to 
the owners thereof whenever the proclamation 
relating thereto shall cease to be in force: Pro- 
vided, That, at any time, the Lord Lieutenant 
may, instead of keeping and returning the arms 
and ammunition aforesaid, if he think fit, pay 
to the owners of the same the value thereof, as 
ascertained in the manner provided by the 
proclamation, or the owners thereof may de- 
mand payment of such value, and such pay- 
ments may be made out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament.”’ 


Question proposed, ‘‘That these words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HEALY suggested the substitu- 
tion of the word ‘shall’? for ‘‘ can.” 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
intention is that the owner may always 
have the money, instead of the arms, if 
he chooses. As to the Lord Lieutenant, 
he may offer the money; but he is not 
obliged to do so. 

Mr. PARNELL: Would not that be 
at the end of the five years? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: At 
any time—‘“ Provided at any time ——”’ 


{Marca 10, 1881} 
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Mr. PARNELL: On the application 
of the owner? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Lord Lieutenant may offer money and 
keep the arms, and the owner may “at 
any time demand.” 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
pointed out that this new clause, for 
which the Home Secretary had taken 
such enormous credit, and over which 
he had covered himself and his Col- 
leagues with such attributes of gene- 
rosity, was entirely due to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
who had suggested it to the Government. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, it 
appeared to him that the option rested 
with the Lord Lieutenant, and not with 
the owner. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, considered; 
to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
— 0a 
ARMS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. CALLAN moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to regulate, and in some 
cases to prohibit, the carrying of Arms 
in England and Scotland. He explained 
that the object of the Bill was, in the 
first place, to impose special licences for 
carrying arms, and to require any per-: 
son possessing arms for the suspected 
purpose of committing an offence to ob- 
tain a licence from a magistrate of the 
district ; and, secondly, to render penal 
the carrying of arms by any person 
holding a ticket-of-leave, or by any per- 
son who has been convicted of any 
offence accompanied by violence against 
person or property. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to regulate and in certain cases prohibit 
the carrying of Arms in England and Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Carian 
and Mr. Martin. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 109.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


ADDITION TO SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CHILDERS moved to add the 
names of Dr. Cameron and Dr. Far- 
quharson to the Contagious Diseases 





202 
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Acts Committee, explaining that the 
Committee had made a Report approv- 
ing of the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Dr. Cameron and Dr. Farquhar- 
son be added to the Committee.” —(J/r. 
Childers.) 


Mr. ONSLOW believed that the two 
hon. Members named would be able to 
render valuable assistance to the Com- 
mittee; but he thought it right that 
a Conservative Member should rise and 
protest against the number of Liberal 
Members on the Committee. There were 
already eight Liberal Members on the 
Committee and seven Conservative Mem- 
bers ; and if the two hon. Members pro- 
posed were added there would be ten Li- 
berals to seven Conservatives. He did 
not wish to go against the Resolution of 
the Committee, which was agreed to by 
a considerable majority, nor did he wish 
to object to the Motion ; but he thought 
it right to make this protest, and he 
would suggest the addition of two Con- 
servative Members to the Committee, in 
order to make the two sides more evenly 
balanced. As a rule these Committees 
were never constituted with such a pre- 
ponderating majority on one side, and he 
thought such a course would create a 
precedent which it would be bad to 
follow. He did not think many Mem- 
bers of the Committee would object to 
the addition of two more Members; and 
he believed several Members on that 
side of the House would like to serve on 
what was a very interesting Committee. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN stated that 
no Party spirit had entered into the Re- 
port of the Committee. The Committee 
came to the conclusion that it was de- 
sirable to have two medical Members 
on the Committee to assist them in exa- 
mining the witnesses and in drawing 
up their Report; and the two names 
suggested were those of the Member for 
Aberdeenshire and the Member for 
Glasgow. They happened to be Liberals; 
but the Conservative Members of the 
Committee voted in favour of the pro- 
posal, which had not been in the slightest 
degree a Party matter. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had 
been speaking to the right hon. Member 
for Whitehaven, who was a great stickler 
for the rights of that (the Conservative) 
side of the House; and his right hon. 
Friend had referred with approval to the 


Mr. Childers 


{LORDS} 
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proposal to add the two hon. Members 
named to the Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


MAINTENANCE LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. A.M. SULLIVAN said, he moved 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Maintenance. It 
might be necessary to inform hon. Mem- 
bers who did not belong to the Legal 
Profession what sort of ‘‘maintenance” 
was here referred to— namely, a very 
old but a very absurd and oppressive 
doctrine, of law which for nearly a cen- 
tury our Judges had inveighed against, 
even while they felt compelled to recog- 
nize and apply it. According to that 
doctrine if a benevolent person gave a 
poor woman a £5 note to enable her to 
obtain justice in a Court of Law, the 
kindly act was illegal—was, in fact, the 
crime of what is called ‘‘ maintenance.” 
Barely a few weeks ago Mr. Justice 
Lindley expressed his repugnance to this 
monstrous doctrine ; and he (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan), in this effort to sweep it away, 
was promised the co-operation and sym- 
pathy of legal men on both sides of the 
House. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to Mainten- 
ance, ordered to be brought in by Mr. A. M. 
Suxtrvan and Mr. Serjeant Son. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill110.] 


LEASES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Davey, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Leases, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Davey, Mr. Grecory, Mr. M‘Cut- 
LAGH Torrens, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Currry. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 108.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 11th March, 1881. 


TRANSVAAL— 
OF IN. 


SOUTH AFRICA —THE 
THE ARMISTICE —REPORT 
TERCEPTION OF SUPPLIES. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp ELLENBOROUGH asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
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ther the Government had received any 
confirmation of the report that the sup- 
plies for the beleaguered garrisons in 
the Transvaal had been intercepted by 
the Boers ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: No, my 
Lords, we have no information whatever 
on the subject. 

Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, the 
news received this morning from South 
Africa, and the statement made last 
night by the Prime Minister in the other 
House of Parliament, are of so impor- 
tant a nature that I felt it would be my 
imperative duty to give Notice to my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies of further Questions with 
reference to these matters. My Lords, 
the information which has been vouch- 
safed to both Houses of Parliament ever 
since the commencement of these nego- 
tiations has been of so unsatisfactory 
and meagre a character that we are not 
in a position to understand clearly what 
has taken place; but I think I may very 
shortly state what we do understand to 
have been the course of these negotia- 
tions. We were informed that, previous 
to the disaster which took place at Ma- 
juba Hill,a communication had been made 
to the leaders of the Boers, to which the 
leaders of the Boers gave no reply. The 
late Sir George Colley appears, while 
waiting for that reply, to have com- 
menced his attack upon Majuba Hill. 
Certainly that course would seem to be 
one that required some explanation. 
Whether it was authorized by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government or not we have not 
been told. What we have been told is 
that, after the lamented death of that 
General, Her Majesty’s Government, 
feeling a desire to understand how far 
thenegotiations had proceeded, instructed 
Sir Evelyn Wood to go to the front—not, 
as I understand, to repair the disaster to 
our arms, or to vindicate the authority 

of Her Majesty in Natal, but to ascer- 
tain what was the position of the nego- 
tiations with a view to an armistice or 
to peace. Sir Evelyn Wood appears to 
have negotiated and signed an armistice ; 
and, if we can believe the accounts which 
we have received, he did so, not under 
any fresh authority from Her Majesty’s 
Government, but in pursuance of instruc- 
tions which had previously been sent to 
Sir George Colley, and which Sir Evelyn 
Wood seems to have inherited. My 
Lords, I think it has considerable signi- 
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ficance, because it appears to show the 
instructions which were given to Sir 
George Colley when he was entrenched 
in his camp, when re-inforcements were 
expected to reach him from day to day, 
and when we might have hoped for a 
successful termination to the military 
proceedings—that these instructions were 
considered to apply equally to a state of 
things which existed after the disaster 
at Majuba Hill. However that may be, 
an armistice was signed, and we have 
heard nothing further from the Govern- 
ment on the subject until last night, 
when the Prime Minister was asked a 
Question in the other House; and in the 
course of his reply he made use of the 
following words :— 

“ At the time when Her Majesty was advised 
to sanction the delivery of that Speech (the 
Queen’s Speech) we were under the impression, 
which I think was correct, that our first duty, on 
the occurrence of the rising in the Transvaal, 
was to place the local authority of the Queen and 
the military acting under Her Majesty in South 
Africa in a condition to deal with the emergency. 
We were at that time actively engaged in that 
duty ; and until it had been fulfilled we did not 
consider the opportunity had arisen for our 
endeavouring to bring about a settlement of 
affairs in the Transvaal. We do consider that 
in existing circumstances such an opportunity 
has arisen, so far, at least, as to make it our 
duty and worth our while to have the circum- 
stances carefully tested, with a view to ascertain 
what may be the result.” 


My Lords, I do not clearly understand 
the latter part of the sentence; I do 
not know how you are to test what may 
be the result of those circumstances ; 
but the earlier part of the sentence is 
clear enough. It amounts to this—that 
Her Majesty’s Government do now con- 
sider that existing circumstances have 
made a change in the position of af- 
fairs. I may be permitted to quote the 
words which Her Majesty was advised 
to use in Her Gracious Speech from the 
Throne— 

‘‘ A rising in the Transvaal has recently im- 
posed upon me the duty of taking military 
measures with a view to the prompt vindication 
of my authority; and has of necessity set aside 
for the time any plan for securing to the 
European settlers that full control over their 
own local affairs, without prejudice to the in- 
terests of the natives, which I had been desirous 
to confer.” 

Therefore, at the time of the meeting of 
Parliament, Her Majesty felt it her duty 
to take military measures with a view 
to the prompt vindication of her au- 
thority. We are now told that circum- 
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stances have occurred which appear to 
have changed the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on that point. My 
Lords, we shall all be anxious to receive 
from the noble Earl any information 
which he is willing to give as to what 
those circumstances are. So far as we 
know, they consist in a series of un- 
fortunate defeats, culminating in the 
disaster at Majuba Hill, since which 
time an armistice has been signed—we 
are not told at whose instigation, and 
we have no further information on the 
point; but, no doubt, the noble Kar! will 
elucidate it. The second point on whieh 
I should be glad to have some infor- 
mation is with reference to a telegram 
published in Zhe Times of this morning, 
which states— 

‘‘That the Home Government proposed to 
follow up the armistice by appointing Sir 
Hercules Robinson, Sir John de Villiers, and 
Sir Evelyn Wood as British Commissioners, to 
meet a similar commission of the Boers, thus 
conceding to the latter sovereign rights.” 


My Lords, this also is a statement of 
very great importance ; but I am bound 
to admit that, coming as it does from 
the correspondent of a newspaper, it 
does not bear the same authority, and 
may not perhaps be regarded by your 
Lordships with the same anxiety, as 
any utterance of the Prime Minister’s. 
But I may point out that the gentlemen 
who are stated to be members of this 
Commission include the High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa and the Com- 
mander of the Forces. Therefore, I 
imagine we shall not overrate the im- 
portance of that intelligence if we be- 
lieve they are not appointed solely with 
the view to the prolongation of the 
armistice, but that they have instruc- 
tions with reference to the conclusion 
of terms of peace; and, more than that, 
that they are empowered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to treat with the 
leaders of the Boers. The leaders of 
the Boers in this movement are in the 
position not only ofrebels against Her Ma- 
jesty’s authority, but they are invaders. 
They areat this moment encamped on the 
soil of our territory—of our undisputed 
territory. Under these circumstances, 
that a Commission should be appointed 
consisting of such men as those men- 
tioned is a statement which we have 
a right to expect some explanation of 
from Her Majesty’s Government. Those 
are the two points on which I think I 


Earl Cadoyan 
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have a right to ask for some definite 
information. I hope the noble Earl 
will acquit me of any desire to—— 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY: What 
are the two points ? 

Eart CADOGAN: Whether he will 
kindly explain the meaning of the 
Prime Minister when he stated that cir- 
cumstances which existed at the time 
when Her Majesty delivered Her Gra- 
cious Speech no longer exist, or have 
been modified; and, secondly, whether the 
Commission mentioned in Zhe Times has 
been appointed ; and, if so, with what 
objects? I should add, my Lords, that 
I will give no opinion myself upon 
questions of policy. I am not even 
pressing Her Majesty’s Government to 
say anything as to their views or inten- 
tions as to the future. I ask a Question 
upon plain matters of fact which have 
occurred during the last ten days, and 
of which we have received intelligence 
only to-day. I do not believe that it 
will be of any real advantage to the 
Government that any further reticence 
should be used. On the contrary, I 
believe it would be advantageous to the 
Government that these matters should 
be fully understood. There is undoubt- 
edly at this moment a strong feeling of 
anxiety in the public mind with regard 
to the course “of events in South Africa. 
I trust, therefore, that I shall be for- 
given for having directed your Lord- 
ships’ attention to the points on which 
I have touched. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I hope the Government will not 
be accused of undue reticence if we are 
not able to state facts which have not 
yet occurred, because with the anxiety 
which my noble Friend shows almost 
from hour to hour I am not able to 
keep pace. 

Kart CADOGAN : I beg to state that 
it is several days since I put a Question 
to the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: What 
I mean to say is that it is utterly im- 
possible to conduct the affairs of Govern- 
ment at all if, before a decision is taken 
upon particular points, and if because 
there is a rumour in the newspapers 
the Government is expected, not only 
to give full information as to what has 
taken place, but to state their intentions 
as to what is about to take place. 

Eart CADOGAN: I am very sorry 
to interrupt the noble Earl; but I must 
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remind him that my Question had re- 
ference to a statement made by the 
Prime Minister last night. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Earl refers to Commissioners who 
certainly were not mentioned by Mr. 
Gladstone last night. The fact of the 
matter is that the appointment of Com- 
missioners, as Mr. Gladstone stated, is 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. I am perfectly ready to admit 
that the Government have the intention 
to appoint a Commission ; but they have 
not yet decided upon the names of the 
Commissioners, much less upon their 
instructions. Therefore, I cannot give 
my noble Friend the information upon 
that point which he desires. With re- 
gard to the other matter to which my 
noble Friend referred, he seemed to 
think that there is some mystery in 
this matter of the armistice. As far as 
I know, the circumstances are these. 
The first point to which I need refer is 
that a communication was received from 
Mr. Kruger on behalf of the Boers. It 
was addressed in the form of a letter to 
Sir George Colley, who telegraphed the 
purport of it tous. We desired him to 
send an answer to Mr. Kruger, and to 
fix a reasonable time within which that 
answer could be received. There has 
been some obscurity as to the exact 
proceedings of Sir George Colley, and 
we have not been able to clear it up in 
consequence of his death. There has 
been extreme difficulty in getting at the 
precise facts; but I believe they are as 
follow:—Sir George Colley fixed 48 
hours, but did not receive an answer 
within that time. He, therefore, I con- 
clude, considered himself free from any 
obligation to wait longer, and so made 
the attack upon Majuba Hill. After 
that attack, a letter was received from 
Mr. Bok, who acts as Secretary to the 
Boer leaders, addressed to Sir George 
Colley, which was opened by Sir Evelyn 
Wood. That letter, as I understand, 
informed Sir Evelyn Wood that an 
answer to the communication sent to 
Mr. Kruger could not be despatched 
for a certain time, owing to Mr. Kruger 
being at some distance. Therefore, as 
far as I can gather—for I cannot abso- 
lutely vouch for the accuracy of the 
facts—Sir George Colley did not take 
any offensive steps until after the ex- 
piration of the period which he had 
fixed. I believe, in point of fact, that 
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a considerably longer period than 48 
hours elapsed. I believe that Sir George 
Colley acted with perfect straightforward- 
ness in the matter. Mr. Bok, therefore, 
had told Sir George Colley—which in- 
formation reached Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir 
George Colley being dead—that there 
would be an answer from Mr. Kruger 
to the communication which had been 
sent to him. No, I must correct myself. 
As far as I know, Mr. Bok did not 
explicitly state whether an answer was 
coming or not from Mr. Kruger; but, in 
order that there should be no misunder- 
standing, I desired Sir Evelyn Wood to 
inquire whether an answer was coming, 
and he accordingly made that inquiry. 
Now, with regard to the armistice, Sir 
George Colley’s instructions were that if 
he received a favourable answer to the 
communication sent to Mr. Kruger, he 
might agree to a suspension of hostilities. 
That was the instruction given to Sir 
George Colley. No instructions on this 
point were ever given to Sir Evelyn 
Vood, who sent us a telegram saying 
he had concluded an armistice, and tell- 
ing us what the terms of that armistice 
were. I think I read to the House the 
exact terms the other day, and I suppose 
I read the passage in which he says that 
in order to give Mr. Kruger time to 
reply he had concluded the armistice. 
That, I believe, is the entire history of 
the matter. Iam not able to say whe- 
ther Sir Evelyn Wood said to the Boers, 
‘“* Will you agree to an armistice?” or 
whether the Boers said to him, ‘‘ Will 
you agree to an armistice?’’ Butthere 
is a telegram which mentions that Mr. 
Kruger had asked whether Sir Evelyn 
Wood would be opposed to a proposal 
of that kind, which seems to indicate 
that the suggestion must have come 
from Mr. Joubert, in order to give time 
for the expected answer to be sent by 
Mr. Kruger. Therefore, it appears that 
the object of Sir Evelyn Wood in con- 
cluding the armistice was to give time 
for receiving that answer. We approved 
of Sir Evelyn Wood having concluded 
the armistice. In whatever mode this 
proposal originated, it is quite clear that 
when Sir Evelyn Wood made this armis- 
tice he acted upon his own judgment, 
which told him it would be a wise pro- 
ceeding. Now, I think I have answered 
my noble Friend as explicitly as I can. 
I will refer again to the point as to the 
Commissioners, in order that there may 
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be no misunderstanding. Mr. Gladstone 
said that the appointment of a Commis- 
sion was under consideration. The ap- 
pointment of Commissioners was sug- 
gested by the Boers on their own 
motion. Those Commissioners have not 
been named, nor have their instructions 
been decided upon. 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY: It 
cannot be wondered at that, considering 
the anxiety of the country generally and 
that which we feel ourselves, we should 
give expression to our feelings with re- 
spect to the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment. If any justification for the ques- 
tion of my noble Friend was required it 
would be afforded by the fact that we 
have obtained from the noble Earl a 
considerable amount of very important 
information which we never had before. 
I think, however, on reflection, that the 
noble Earl will see, when he considers 
it, that he has not really answered the 
points to which my noble Friend directed 
his attention. According to the tenour 
of events which come to our ears, and 
according to the answer attributed to 
Mr. Gladstone last night, there seems to 
have been a sharp turn in the policy of 
the Government. If that turn has taken 
place in consequence of certain circum- 
stances which have occurred, we are 
anxious to know what those circum- 
stances are. In Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech from the Throne we heard that 
the authority of the Crown was first to 
be vindicated, and when the first duty of 
vindicating that authority was discharged 
the question of creating a system of local 
self-government would be considered. 
But now we hear that communications 
are being made to the Boers to ascertain 
what their terms are. After a certain 
delay was granted within which an 
answer was to be returned, and that 
delay was exceeded, the Government are 
so anxious for peace that they have ap- 
plied for, and obtained, an armistice, 
and now have actually resolved to name 
Commissioners, on the suggestion of the 
Boers, to meet other Commissioners, 
named by the Boers, to consider those 
very matters which, according to the 
Queen’s Speech, were not to be considered 
until the supremacy of Her Majesty was 
established. I do not, at this time, wish 
to discuss the general policy of the Go- 
vernment. I think it would be prema- 
ture to do so; but I hold that it is 
calculated to create grave anxiety in the 
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public mind if it appears that they had 
no defined and consistentcourse of policy, 
and that a sharp turn of: their policy 
takes place directly after our arms have 
suffered a damaging and conspicuous 
defeat. My Lords, the policy of the 
Peace Society is one which I do not ap- 
prove. I know that a great deal may 
be said for it—a great deal may be said 
for all doctrines which are held by any 
considerable body of men. There is a 
great deal to be~said for the opposite 
policy, and there is a great deal also to 
be said for the policy which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government first resolved on to 
vindicate the authority of the Crown 
before entering into any discussion of the 
terms to be granted to those in arms; 
but the policy for which nothing can be 
said is the policy of maintaining a martial 
and bellicose tone until you have suffered 
a very dangerous and damaging defeat, 
and then to ask for an armistice, and 
propose a Commission to discuss the 
terms of peace. After the defeat has 
not been wiped out, to propose that 
Commissioners should meet to discuss 
terms of peace with those who are rebels 
to the Queen, who are at this moment 
invaders of the territory of the Queen, 
to do that, and to do it after a defeat, is 
what a nation might do at its last gasp. 
It is what might have been done after the 
surrender of York Town; but it is nota 
course of proceeding which we can look 
on our Government doing without great 
anxiety and fear of a considerable loss 
of reputation among other nations. I 
wish the Government, after having given 
this appearance of pursuing a policy 
which is discreditable to us, would 
abandon the reticence which they have 
hitherto observed, and give us ground 
for believing that they are still resolved 
to maintain the policy which they an- 
nounced in the Speech from the Throne ; 
that they are still resolved to vindicate 
the authority of the Crown before enter- 
ing on plans for self-government; and 
that the circumstances which, appa- 
rently, in Mr. Gladstone’s view, had 
altered in that respect, were alluded 
to by the right hon. Gentleman under a 
mistake. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I feel much 
tempted to point out that the course 
which would have been in accordance 
with the Rules of this House is not 
exactly the course which has been 
adopted by the noble Earl (Earl Ca- 
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dogan). At half-past 3 o’clock he sent | 


a Notice to my noble Friend of a private 
character, and conveyed in very indefi- 
nite language. A quarter of an hour 
before the House met my noble Friend 
received more definite Notice of what 
the Question was going to be. Then my 
noble Friend makes a statement of some 
length, in which he says that he will 
not enter into questions of a political 
character but simply ask a Question, 
and then he enters into a statement of 
facts, and thus takes a course which, I 
must say, is very likely to cause a debate. 
I am quite certain that nobody who has 
just heard the noble Marquess will think 
that he can boast of great reticence in 
the expression of an opinion on the 
policy of the Government. He has just 
now made two statements which are not 
in accordance with the facts of the case. 
Then, having followed that course, he 
proceeds to a denunciation of the policy 
of the Government. I am not going, on 
an irregular occasion like this, into a 
discussion of the question of policy ; but 
I will just say that the noble Marquess 
has been misinformed on two important 
points. One of his statements is that 
we went to the Boers to ask them for 
their terms, and the other is that we 
changed our policy after the disaster 
which we all deplore. It is not the 
case. We had overtures made to us 
by the Boers, and we sent them the 
answer before we knew, or could have 
known, of the disaster which had taken 
place. 


ARMY REGULATIONS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount HARDINGE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is intended, under the 
proposed regulations for increasing the 
number of field officers in each regiment 
of the Line, that such regulations should 
have a retrospective effect with regard 
to those officers who have been com- 
pulsory retired under the existing sys- 
tem; and to what extent? The Secre- 
tary of State for War had announced 
his intention of altering the battalion 
organization of the Army. The present 
establishment of a double battalion was 
2 lieutenant-colonels, 4 majors, 20 cap- 
tains, and 34 subalterns. The proposed 
establishment was 4 lieutenant-colonels, 
8 majors, 12 captains, and 30 subalterns. 
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He did not wish to open up the question 
of battalion organization; but would only 
remark that Lord Airey’s Committee, 
the Adjutant General, and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, had all expressed themselves 
in favour of the existing organization ; 
whilst Sir Lintorn Simmons and others 
advocated a change to the 4-company 
organization. No doubt, one of the ad- 
vantages of the Secretary of State’s plan 
was that it would check compulsory re- 
tirements—a system which drove out of 
the Army officers in the very prime of 
life. But such questions as battalion 
organization should be settled on the 
advice of the most competent military 
authorities, and not according to con- 
siderations of pay and promotion. No 
doubt in the end it might work well, as 
of 1,000 officers 516 instead of 216 would 
attain the rank of major. But for the 
present, as two captains would have to 
be absorbed in every regiment, the pro- 
motion of the subalterns would come to 
a dead-lock. As these captains, if 40 
years of age, were in three years to be 
brought back to their regiments, volun- 
tary retirement could not be relied upon, 
and the openings in the Staff would be 
few and far between. He wished to 
know whether any calculation had been 
made as to whether the flow of pro- 
motion would be the same as Lord 
Cardwell had undertaken it should be 
after the abolition of purchase ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, that the noble Viscount complained 
that the inducements now offered to offi- 
cers were not sufficient to induce them to 
retire voluntarily. Underthe purchase sys- 
tem the inducements were that an officer 
could receive back again the money paid 
for his commission. At the present time 
he paid nothing; but after 12 years’ 
service he could, if he chose to go, re- 
ceive £1,200; after 15 years’ service, 
£1,600; and after 18 years’ service, 
£2,000. He thought these inducements 
quite as great as those which existed 
under the purchase system in the rank 
of captain or lieutenant. According 
to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War in “another place,” 581 out of 
1,000 officers would be retired before 
they could reach the rank of major. 
This calculation was based on the 
slowest rate of promotion, the death 
rate only being taken into considera- 
tion. He saw no reason why voluntary 
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retirement should not be as frequent 
under the present as under the purchase 
system, with this exception—-that the 
prospects of an officer might in certain 
respects be better now than then; and it 
is obvious that the number of officers 
who would be compulsorily retired must 
be diminished by those who retired 
voluntarily. During the past seven 
years they had been passing through a 
transition state, and it was difficult to 
place figures before the House of a 
trustworthy character. The effect of the 
changes proposed by the War Secretary 
would be so far retrospective that any 
non-purchase captain who has been, or 
may be, retired compulsorily before the 
Ist of July would be allowed, subject 
to the approval of the Commander-in- 
Chief, to join the list of unattached 
majors on half-pay. The officers placed 
on that list would have the chance, 
though not the assurance, of employ- 
ment, either regimental or on the Staff, 
but not necessarily in the regiment 
they had left. This privilege would 
not belong to officers who had sold 
their commissions, or who had com- 
muted their pensions. Under the new 
rules promotion among subalterns would 
be somewhat retarded; but they would 
ultimately have a better chance of con- 
tinued career to the highest rank in the 
Army. He had that day laid on the 
Table of the House a Memorandum, 
showing the effect of all the changes 
which they proposed to make with re- 
gard to this and other questions con- 
nected with Army Organization. 


A fghanistan— 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Lorp STRATHNAIRN rose to call 
the attention of the House (1.) To the 
following extract from the enclosure to 
be found on page 20 of the Blue Book 
[C.-2776] Afghanistan (1881), No. 1:— 


“Monday, 15 March. In the afternoon the 
General received the principal Mullas and Ko- 
wanins of the city and surrounding villages in 
Durbar. They were twenty-nine in number, 
and had come in consequence vf Sir Donald 
Stewart's late letter to the Sirdar, to inform him 
that they had all taken an oath on the Koran to 
the effect that they would at once deliver up to 
justice any individual whom they might hear of 
that was an ill-wisher to the British Govern- 
ment, and intending to do mischief to the troops 
here in garrison.”’ 


After the General had heard their state- 
ment, he informed them that 


The Earl of Morley 
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“There was no chance of Kandahar again 
falling under the authority of a supreme ruler 
in Kabul. Kandahar would for the future 
stand by itself, and the moment the Sirdar 
should inform Sir Donald Stewart that he con- 
sidered his power sufficiently consolidated to 
take charge of the city the General would be 
quite prepared to make it over to him ;” 


Candahar. 


and (2.)'To an extract of a Memo- 
randum by Sir John Lawrence, dated 
Calcutta, 25th November 1868; and also 
to move for a Return of the number of 
men invalided from the effects of the 
Peshawur fever and cholera in the 
Peshawur Valley from 1862 to 1878. 
He begged with great deference to sub- 
mit—first, strategical and political proofs 
that England’s and India’s most impor. 
tant interests and rights as well as 
those of our national good faith required 
the military occupation of Candahar. 
Secondly, the military occupation of 
Candahar maintained and secured the 
great political advantages obtained by 
the successful campaigns of 1879-80-81. 
Before going further, it would be appo- 
site to state to their Lordships that he 
was instructed, when commanding in 
India, by the Supreme Government, to 
submit a Report to them of the best 
means of defending the Peshawur Valley 
and the Trans-Indus Frontier against 
an attack from the Khyber and North 
West Passes; and Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, in order to assist him in doing so, 
was requested to accompany him along 
the Frontier to give him the valuable 
information he possessed on the subject. 
He would fail in his duty to their Lord- 
ships and the country were he to with- 
hold the information thus obtained re- 
specting a State interest on which, he 
believed, depended our rights and inte- 
rests in India; Central Asia, and the 
Eastern Question. It was also apposite 
to that subject to say that Party tactics 
and false delicacy had made that as well 
as the Eastern a vexed question, by 
keeping out of sight Russia, whom the 
records of history and of every Foreign 
Office in the civilized world proved to 
have been the principal actor for nearly 
two centuries in the great drama, the 
scene which began at first in a little port, 
Archangel, but now extended from the 
Mediterranean to the China Sea. In 
mentioning Russia in that short address, 
he only did so under the influence of 
that truth without which no difference, 
national or private, could be satisfac- 
torily settled. No one more than he 
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admired the patriotic and devoted feel- 
ing which the Russian people displayed 
in the years 1855-7 in the defence of 
their country; and no one could have seen 
without admiration the discipline and 
steadfast courage of the Russian Army 
in re-constructing their shattered works 
at Sebastopol under fire. But he did 
not sympathize with their Eastern diplo- 
macy. He returned from that digression 
to the advantages gained in the late 
campaign in Afghanistan. They were, 
first, the disappearance of the danger 
which had always threatened the North- 
West Frontier of India, and, therefore, 
India herself. He had so fully explained 
that danger on former occasions to their 
Lordships that it would be waste of time 
now to enlarge upon it. He would 
briefly observe that the danger was the 
union of Sunni Mussulmans and fana- 
tical Afghanistan, the most powerful 
military State— including Persia and 
Central Asia—from the east of the Cas- 
pian to the China Sea, with the Sunni 
Mussulman and warlike tribes of the 
Suleiman ranges, whose difficult and 
almost inaccessible country was a for- 
midable strategical bulwark for Af- 
ghanistan against India, defensive and 
offensive, and dominating our Trans- 
Indus Border. Those tribes were so 
hostile that the Government of India 
were compelled to keep on a war 
footing a corps of Jezailchees (Militia) 
called the Punjaub Frontier Force, gar- 
risoning a line of forts along the whole 
Frontier to protect the Trans-Indus and 
Punjaub from their devastations. The 
danger of that union was exemplified in 
1857, when Dost Mahomed, under fa- 
natical influences, was on the point of 
unfurling the green flag and summoning 
the Mussulman Border Tribes—number- 
ingsome 150,000men—to march with his 
army on Delhi to rescue Istam, besieged 
and endangered there. It was only on 
the evening before Dost Mahomed 
marched that his son, Azim Khan, a 
friend of the English alliance, dissuaded 
him from his purpose. The belief was 
universal that if he had fallen like an 
avalanche on Delhi with the Border 
Tribes, numbering some 150,000 fighting 
men, it would have caused a rising of 
the Hindoo and Mussulman populations ; 
and England must have retreated, at 
least for a time, on the sea, India being 
for a while at least lost. If such was 
the danger of the combination of Af- 
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ghanistan with the Mussulman Tribes of 
the North-West, how much greater 
would not have been the crisis if Russia 
had sided in 1857 with Afghanistan as 
she did in 1878. But the danger of a 
combined attack on India by Russia with 
Afghan troops and the tribes vanished 
when the Afghan Army was routed. 
Shere Ali eloped with the Treasury, 
and Herat returned to its independence, 
while Candahar was occupied by Bri- 
tish troops. Afghanistan, dismembered, 
lapsed into insignificance. Here he 
must do an act of justice to Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government. Profiting by 
their knowledge of Russian policy in 
1838 as regards Central Asia, and the 
eviderce of the sacrifices which that 
Power had made in persuading the 
young Shah of Persia, in disregard of 
so many promises, to besiege Herat and 
to detach the then Ameer of Afghanistan 
secretly from his alliance with us, which 
was the cause of war between India and 
Afghanistan, and followed by the terrible 
English disasters in the Khyber Pass 
and the capture of Cabul—with all that 
before their eyes, he said that the Go- 
vernment of India could not have done 
otherwise than act on that warning of 
which the Russian Mission in 1878 was 
an unmistakable reminder. It was im- 
possible to imagine that anybody with 
the slightest instincts of statesmanship 
or respect for facts could, after such 
warnings, wish to restore Afghanistan to 
its former united position. A glance at 
Lord, then Sir John, Lawrence’s able 
Memorandum of the 25th of November, 
1868, would convince that person of its 
impossibility. Henow cameto the second 
advantage gained by England. Shere 
Ali’s defection had upset the balance of 
power guaranteed byEngland and Russia, 
who, according to Count Nesselrode, 
were the guardians of the destinies of 
Asia; but the occupation of Candahar 
restored that equipoise, and who would 
not prefer Candahar, a strong military 
and strategical position, and acknow- 
ledged as such by Napoleon and Russia, 
to the utter unreliability of an alliance 
with Afghanistan, of whose utter un- 
reliability Lord Napier and Sir John 
Lawrence had in their able and un- 
answerable Minutes given such convinc- 
ing proofs? Butif Candahar were evacu- 
ated, how was the balance of powerin Asia 
to be maintained? Nothing was made 
more clear by the Russian and Afghan 
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Correspondence than that Shere Ali, who 
was more the victim of his fears than of 
his bad intentions, was induced by 
Russia to abandon his engagement 
with the British Government, and that 
the excuse of 'Russia—that she did so 
because she thought war was imminent 
with England—was only another of 
many proofs of the value which Russia 
had always placed upon substituting 
Russian for British'influence in Afghan- 
istan. He would now consider the third 
advantage gained in the late campaigns, 
which was the protection of another and 
greater balance of power, of which Con- 
stantinople was the pivot—with the Dar- 
danelles and the Mediterranean to the 
West and the Bosphorus and the Black 
Sea to the East—from a diversion 
against England in India in resist- 
ing a move of Russia against Con- 
stantinople. Here was another stra- 
tegical and political advantage to Eng- 
land gained by the fall of Shere Ali 
and his Kingdom; and nothing would 
so much prevent the realization of such 
a diversion in Afghanistan as the pre- 
sence of an English force at Candahar, 
which gave us action on the Herat and 
Merv line if driven to war, a direction 
in which Russia was advancing with 
rapid strides by the construction of a 
Central Asian railway from Fort Michael 
towards Mery. The fourth and last ad- 
vantage was the great political and 
strategical exchange of a dangerously 
unhealthy military station and outwork 
of our North-Western Frontier‘at,Pesha- 
wur for a healthy and very strategical 
outpost at Candahar. Candahar was as 
healthy as the Valley of Peshawur was 
the reverse, with its dangerous fevers 
and constant ravages of cholera, which 
not only rendered regiments unfit for 
duty, but would cause their prostration 
if they took the field, although the force 
in the Peshawur Valley was supposed to 
be always ready for service, as it was 
frequently called upon to assist the 
Frontier Force in resisting the invasions 
of the tribes. Besides, Peshawur was a 
cramped and bad strategical position, 
dominated by mountains to the front 
and on both flanks, which masked the 
movements of an enemy, and enabled 
them to make feints and unexpected 
attacks in other quarters. Candahar 
was a fortress constructed on obsolete 
principles; but there was a very strong 
position on a commanding height on the 
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River Arghandab, about a mile distant, 
which, if fortified and supported by 
detached redoubts on low hills round 
it, would, in the opinion of competent 
judges, become nearly impregnable. The 
position of Candahar was in itself very 
strategical—a cheval across the Afghan 
high road from Herat to Cabul, and 
having action on both. Besides, it was 
a fresh base of operations on the dan- 
gerous obstacles on the other sides of 
the Suleiman ranges, and placed them 
and their warlike and lawless inhabitants 
in the position of being between two 
fires. He hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would regard as binding the pro- 
mise which was given that Candahar 
should never come under the authority 
of a supreme Ruler inCabul. The best 
authority he ever had for the sanctity 
of engagements was the late Duke of 
Wellington, who said there was no 
interest like the interest of keeping your 
word. 


Moved for— 

A Return of the number of men invalided 
from the effects of the Peshawur fever and 
cholera in the Peshawur Valley from 1862 to 
1878.” —( The Lord Strathnairn.) 


Viscount ENFIELD thought their 
Lordships would agree with him in 
thinking it was a pity that the noble 
and gallant Lord, whose distinguished 
services entitled him to be heard on 
questions of this kind, had not delivered 
his speech a week ago, when it would 
have been listened to with the greatest 
attention and interest by a larger House 
than was now present. He hoped the 
noble and gallant Lord would not think 
him wanting in respect, which he most 
unfeignedly felt for him both in his 
private and public capacity, if he did 
not follow him throughout the speech 
with which he had prefaced his Motion. 
The noble and gallant Lord seemed 
rather to complain that the promise 
which was made by Sir Donald Stewart 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government 
as to Candahar not coming under the 
authority of a supreme Ruler in Cabul 
was not kept; but he (Viscount Enfield) 
thought that upon a fair consideration 
of the facts of the case, the noble and 
gallant Lord would be of opinion, and 
he hoped their Lordships would agree, 
that no promise had been violated as far 
as Her Majesty’s Government were con- 
cerned. He should be the last person 
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to say that any promise made by an 
English Minister or General should not 
be observed; but it would be a dan- 
gerous doctrine to lay down that state- 
ments made by a General Officer, not 
fully conversant, perhaps, with all the 
political difficulties of the situation, 
should be binding upon all future Ad- 
ministrations. The promise made by 
Sir Donald Stewart had been faith- 
fully kept. If the noble and gallant 
Lord had read the concluding words of 
the despatch, it would have been seen 
that before the Government redeemed 
their promise the people of Candahar 
must keep theirs. At the end of the 
despatch it was stated that the General, 
after the Durbar, dismissed the assembly, 
and told them that the policy inaugurated 
by him would certainly be continued as 
long as the people remained loyal to the 
Sirdars and the Government. Accord- 
ingly, the British Government had kept 
its promise at Cabul and other parts of 
the country ; but what did the people of 
Candahar do? In the first place, as 
they knew, there had been a revolt; 
and, in the second place, after the 
Maiwand disaster, those very persons 
who had taken the oath of allegiance to 
the British Government behaved so badly 
that the General commanding had to 
turn them out of the city. This ques- 
tion had been ably and exhaustively 
dealt with in the debate of last week, 
and he did not feel justified in trespass- 
ing on their Lordships’ time in going 
over the same ground. With regard to 
the retention of Candahar, Her Majesty’s 
Government thought that, on this ques- 
tion, the military opinions were divided, 
the financial difficulties considerable, 
and the commercial advantages very 
doubtful, as was also the political mo- 
rality, if he might say so without incur- 
ring the censure of the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury). 
Under these circumstances, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not think it right 
or expedient to retain Candahar; but 
they were making such arrangements 
as to leave Candahar and the district 
under competent government. As to 
the Return moved for, its preparation 
by the Indian Government would entail 
much time and considerable expense ; 
and, therefore, he hoped the noble and 
gallant Lord would not press for it. 
Lorv WAVENEY thought attention 
should be called to the subject of the 
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abandonment of Candahar at every step 
and every stage. Heedless of Russia, 
China, or any other Power, they should 
remain at Candahar, put down their 
foot, and state their determination to 
retain it, and not depart from the policy 
of Clive, Cornwallis, and Wellesley. 
The policy of making other people do 
our work in Afghanistan was a mistake, 
as was also that of making that country 
a buttress between ourselves and Russia 
in Asia. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—BAT- 
TALIONS ABROAD. 


ADDRESS FOR RETURNS. 


Viscount BURY rose to ask the Un- 
der Secretary of State for War, What 
will be the number of battalions abroad 
beyond the normal number contemplated 
by the localization scheme when the in- 
tended re-inforcement of six regiments 
has been despatched to South Africa; 
and to move— 


‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for Réturn (similar to No. 70 of 
1879) of all non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of each battalion under orders for or sent 
to South Africa since the 1st of January of the 
present year, as they embarked, showing ages, 
length of service, and number who have not 
completed their drill and musketry instruction ; 
also similar Returns of all drafts to complete 
other battalions than those sent from home 
stations; also number drawn to complete for 
service for other than their own brigades in 
tabular form similar to that of the above-named 
Return.” 


It was essential that this information 
should be laid before the House to enable 
their Lordships to consider Mr. Childers’ 
proposal to modify Lord Cardwell’s 
scheme, which was drawn up without 
regard to our small wars, of which there 
had been no fewer than 35 during the 
last 40 years. At the General Election, 
complaint was made of the reticence of 
the late Government, and it had been 
promised that when the present Govern- 
ment came into Office we were to live in 
the light of publicity. He. trusted, 
therefore, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not refuse to give any infor- 
mation on this subject which would not 
be of service to the enemy. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Return (similar to No. 70 of 
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1879) of all non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of each battalion under orders for or sent 
to South Africa since the Ist of January of the 
present year, as they embarked, showing ages, 
length of service, and number who have not 
completed their drill and musketry instruction ; 
also similar Return of all drafts to complete 
other battalions than those sent from home 
stations; also number drawn to complete for 
service from other than their own brigades, in 
tabular form similar to that of the above-named 
Return.—(The Viscount Bury.) 

Tue Eart or MORLEY assured their 
Lordships that there was every desire on 
the part of the Government to give the 
fullest possible information as regarded 
the new re-organization scheme and the 
general state of the Army at present. 
But when he said that, he should also 
express a hope that the noble Lord 
would not press for the Returns, which 
it would be contrary to public policy to 
produce, in face of the war in which we 
were now engaged. The Boers had all 
the details of our movements from day 
to day sent to them, and he could not 
see how the information which the Re- 
turns would supply could be kept from 
them. In saying this he must also be 
allowed to remark that it was not with- 
out surprise that he heard the noble 
Lord, who had held an important and 
responsible position in a former Govern- 
ment, put such a Question. He could 
not understand why the Government, in 
satisfying the perhaps laudable curiosity 
of the noble Lord, should also gratify 
the less innocent curiosity of the Boer 
leaders, who would, without doubt, like 
to have information as to the strength 
and equipment of the forces sent out to 
South Africa. He was anxious, how- 
ever, to give broadly some information 
which would be satisfactory to their 
Lordships. The number of battalions 
abroad beyond the normal number con- 
templated by the localization scheme 
when the intended re-inforcement of six 
regiments had been despatched to South 
Africa was fixed at 10, and since the 1st 
of January an order had .been issued 
that no soldiers should be allowed to 
embark who had not been two years in 
the Army. All regiments and drafts 
sent abroad had been drawn either from 
the linked battalions, the depdts, or 
volunteers ; and of these, exceptin a few 
cases, no soldier had been allowed to 
pass who had not completed two years’ 
musketry instruction. With regard to 
Viscount Cardwell’s scheme, it was too 
much forgotten sometimes that that 
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scheme had been subjected to a very 
considerable strain within the last few 
years, and that it had, to a considerable 
extent, borne the strain without any ad- 
dition to the establishment. Having 
given this explanation, he could only re- 
peat that in the view of Her Majesty’s 
Government it would not be consistent 
with the public interest to enter into 
further detail, or to grant the Returns 
for which the noble Viscount asked. 

Viscount CRANBROOK would advise 
his noble Friend not to persist in his 
Motion for the Returns, inasmuch as he 
had been told that to grant them would 
be contrary to public policy, although 
the figures for which his noble Friend 
asked were practically to be found in 
Biue Books which had been already laid 
before Parliament, and arguments de- 
duced from them might fairly be used 
in any future discussion. 


After a few remarks from the Earl 
of NortTHBRooK in defence of Viscount 
Cardwell’s scheme, 


Viscount BURY said, of course, he 
would not press the Motion for the Re- 
turns after what had been said. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Monday next, Eleven 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 1ith March, 1881. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrre — Herring 
Brand (Scotland), nominated. 

Private Birt (4y Order) — Second Reading — 
Edmonton Local Board. 

Pustic Brrus—Ordered—First Reading—Inclo- 
sure Provisional Order (Langbar Moor) * 
[111]; Inclosure Provisional Order (Beamsley 
Moor) * [112]. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Godalming, &c.) * [88]. 

Third Reading—Peace Preservation (Ireland) * 
[105], and passed. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—<—9o 


EDMONTON LOCAL BOARD BILL. 
(By Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Sr HENRY TYLER moved, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time on that day six months. He 
remarked that, in rising to oppose the 
second reading, he was quite aware that 
he was taking an exceptional course ; 
but he was induced to do so in conse- 
quence of the exceptional character of 
the Bill. It was entirely without prece- 
dent for a Bill of this sort to be pre- 
sented to the House. The object of the 
measure was to divide the local board 
district into two local board districts. 
Now, the Local Board District of Ed- 
monton was comparatively a small dis- 
trict, comprising, in round numbers, 
about 7,500 acres; and it was proposed 
by the present Billto separate the west end 
of the district, containing something like 
8,500 acres, from the eastern part, which 
contained about 4,000 acres. The popula- 
tion of the western part was about 7,000, 
while that of the eastern part was about 
14,000. There was every reason why 
the proposed division should not take 
place, and he was not acquainted with 
one valid reason in favour of it. The 
drainage ran from the higher ground in 
the western part of the district to the 
lower ground in the eastern part; and 
the proposed separation would, in point 
of fact, involve a line of division cutting 
right across the entire area. Then, again, 
there was the question of the roads and 
of the lighting and other matters, all of 
which would be very much interfered 
with by a separation. The main road 
from London ran through Edmonton, in 
the eastern part of the district. He 
was sorry to say that in reality the Bill 
bore the nature of a Home Rule move- 
ment; and he was sure the House would 
sympathize, at the present time, with 
any Board which was subjected to any- 
thing of that kind. The Home Rulersin 
the west were endeavouring to separate 
from the general district, and in doing 
so they had also, he regretted to say, re- 
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sorted to the objectionable practice, 
adopted mainly in another country, of 
sending threatening letters. They had 
even gone so far as to subject the mem- 
bers of the Local Board to a threaten- 
ing letter of a most improper character, 
in which the threat was directly made 
of saddling upon individual members 
the whole cost of the proceedings in the 
event of failure. As regarded the feel- 
ing of the Local Board itself, he might 
say that the Board was composed of 12 
members, and of these 12 members 10 had 
signed a Petition against the Bill which 
he (Sir Henry Tyler) had had the 
honour to present to the House. In 
point of fact, there was only one mem- 
ber of the Local Board in favour of the 
Bill. The remaining member, not wish- 
ing to go with either party, had declined 
to sign the Petition against the Bill. 
These were the facts of the case, and he 
begged to move that the Bill be read a 
second time on that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.”—(Sir Henry Tyler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
opposed the Amendment on the ground 
that it involved a change in the mode in 
which the House had hitherto been con- 
tent toconductits Private Billlegislation. 
They were asked to come to a decision 
upon the local affairs of a certain district 
with regard to which they were entirely 
ignorant, and upon which, with the ex- 
ception of the statement which had just 
been made by his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Henry Tyler), they had no 
information which would enable them 
to come to a decision. But if it were 
necessary to adduce an argument in 
favour of referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee, it would be sufficient to 
refer to the very last statement made 
by his hon. and gallant Friend in 
regard to the Local Board of Edmon- 
ton, who, although they had had the 
management of the affairs of the locality 
and were thoroughly acquainted with 
the whole matter, appeared to have been 
unable to arrive at an agreement. He 
saw the late President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
in the House, and also the present Se- 
cretary to the Local Government Board 
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(Mr. Hibbert). Probably they would 
be able to bear testimony whether the 
Local Government Board approved of 
the arrangements contemplated by the 
Bill. Hitherto it had been the practice 
of the House to confide all inquiries of 
this nature to a Select Committee, who 
had full power delegated to them by the 
House for ascertaining the truth of the 
allegations made by the promoters of a 
Private Bill. He never remembered a 
more unreasonable request than that 
now made by his hon. and gallant 
Friend since he (General Sir George 
Balfour) had been a Member of the 
House of Commons; and he felt satis- 
fied that if his hon. and _ gallant 
Friend had only heen in the House as 
long as he (General Sir George Balfour) 
had, he would have abstained from this 
mode of opposing the progress of a Pri- 
vate Bill. If a similar course were 
adopted in other cases, the whole of the 
Public Business of the House would be 
obstructed and paralyzed, and they would 
have imposed upon them the considera- 
tion of another kind of Business alto- 
gether new to them. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he entreated the House not 
to agree to the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend. If his hon. and gallant 
Friend had anything to say against the 
Bill, let him go before the Select Com- 
mittee. He hoped the House would re- 
ject the Amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS also regretted the course 
which had been taken by his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Harwich 
(Sir Henry Tyler). It seemed to him that 
the course taken by his hon. and gallant 
Friend was one that was full of objection. 
In the first place, his hon. and gallant 
Friend had not stated to the House what he 
(Mr. Lewis) was bound to state—namely, 
thathis hon. and gallant Friend wasoneof 
the parties actually engaged in opposing 
the Bill, and that he was one of the majo- 
rity of the Local Board who had signed 
the Petition against the measure, and who 
were now seeking to stifle the minority. 
Being also a Member of the House of 
Commons, his hon. Friend had taken 
advantage of his position in order to 
endeavour by a side wind to secure the 
rejection of the Bill. The dispute which 
the House was asked to settle at 10 
minutes past 4, with the Public Business 
waiting to commence at half-past 4, was 


a simple dispute whether the parish of 


Edmonton should be divided into two 
General Sir George Balfour 
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parts, one part healthy and the other 
unhealthy: one part poor and weak, and 
the other rich and powerful. And they 
were asked to settle these small parochial 
disputes without having the slightest op- 
portunity of taking evidence. Notwith- 
standing that the state of Public Business 
had been declared to be urgent, they were 
asked to launch into a discussion which, 
if it had any merits at all, would requirea 
considerable amount of evidence in order 
toconfutethe statements made by his hon. 
and gallant Friend, and they would not 
have got through the debate by half-past 
5 if they were seriously disposed to do 
justice to it. During the whole of his Par- 
liamentary experience he had never heard 
a more inopportune or unjust proposal, 
The House was actually asked to reject the 
Bill at the instigation of oneof the parties 
concerned in it, because he happened at 
the time to be a Member of Parliament. 
He did not believe that the House for a 
moment would be prepared to listen tothe 
proposal of his hon. and gallant Friend. 
Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: Of course, 
in the position which I hold, I have no- 
thing to do with the merits of the Bill 
before the House. All that I have to 
do is, as far as I am able, to tell the 
House if there is primd facie evidence 
that the Bill ought to go before a Com- 
mittee. I believe that there has already 
been an official investigation by the 
Local Government Board into the facts 
of the matter. The Local Government 
Board have reported that the two dis- 
tricts of Edmonton are different, and 
that the sanitary condition of the dis- 
trict, even as recently as 1880, was 
extremely unsatisfactory. I see that the 
right hon. Gentleman the late President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) is in his place, and that 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Hibbert) 
is also present. They will, doubtless, 
give their view of the matter; and I will 
simply say that, as far as I have been able 
to judge, after hearing the promoters 
and opponents of the Bill, I think there 
is a very fair case to go before a Com- 
mittee, and that there is no cause for 
the House to interfere and prevent the 
usual course of a Select Committee exa- 
mining into the merits of the question. 
Mr. HIBBERT remarked, that if ever 
there was a case which ought to go be- 
fore aCommittee of Inquiry, this was one. 
He had risen, however, not so much for 
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the purpose of saying that, as of calling 
attention to a paper issued by the oppo- 
nents of the Bill, and to a statement 
contained in it in regard to the Local 
Government Board. It was alleged that 
the question had been twice inquired 
into by the Local Government Board, 
and that the Board, which was fully 
competent to deal with the subject, had 
not recommended a separation. Now, 
that was a very misleading statement. 
The reason why the Local Government 
Board had not recommended separation 
was that there was no legal power for 
them todo so. The Local Government 
Board had on two occasions held an in- 
quiry; and, on the last occasion, on an 
objection being raised, it was found that 
the Local Government Board, in this 
particular instance, had no power to in- 
terfere. The way in which the separa- 
tion of a Local Board district was made 
was this—In the first place, it was the 
locality was divided into one or more 
districts, and placed under a rural sani- 
tary authority. But in this case there 
was no rural sanitary authority in which 
to merge the Local Board of Edmonton, 
and the Local Government Board found 
it quite impossible to deal with the 
question. They certainly would have 
dealt with it on its merits if they had 
been able to do so; but not having been 
able, they were of opinion that it was a 
very proper case to go before a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH would not 
detain the House, but he thought it 
right to corroborate the statement made 
by his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Hib- 
bert), having been familiar with the 
matter when it first came under the 
notice of the Local Government Board. 
He certainly thought that it was quite a 
proper case to go before a Committee. 

Sir HENRY TYLER said, he was 


‘not afraid of the Bill going before a 


Committee; but he had been anxious to 
save the parties concerned the time and 
expense that would be occupied in giving 
evidence before a Committee. As, how- 
ever, there seemed to be a feeling on 
both sides of the House against his pro- 
position, he would withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 
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NOTICE OF MOTION. 


—-0o- — 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—MR. 
BRADLAUGH. 

Mr. GORST gave Notice that at half- 
past 4 o’clock on Monday next he would 
move that Mr. Speaker do issue his 
Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to 
make out a new Writ for the election of 
a Member to serve in this present Par- 
liament for the Borough of Northampton 
in the room of Charles Bradlaugh, Es- 
quire, who, since his election for the 
said Borough, has voted as a Member 
of the House of Commons in the said 
House, and has sat during a debate after 
the Speaker had been chosen, without 
having made and subscribed the oath by 
Law. appointed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—op->— 
HIGHWAY ACTS—PARISH HIGHWAYS. 


Mr. DUNDAS asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther the Local Government Board is in 
possession of any statistics which enable 
him to state the average cost per mile of 
the maintenance of parish highways not 
included in highway districts, further or 
more accurately than it is stated in the 
Fourth Report of the Local Government 
Board, page 254; and, whether any in- 
stance has come under the notice of the 
Local Government Board in which a 
county which has adopted the Highway 
Acts, 1862 and 1866, has afterwards re- 
verted to the old system ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, at present the 
Board have not any complete statistics 
showing the average cost per mile of the 
parish highways not in highway dis- 
tricts. The Highway Returns, however, 
for the past year, which are now in 
course of preparation for presentation, 
will, for the first time, not only show the 
cost of maintenance, but the mileage of 
these roads in each parish, and thus in- 
dicate the information required. With 
respect to the second Question I may say 
that two cases have come under the notice 
of the Board, in which counties, after 
adopting the Highway Acts of 1862 and 
1864, have afterwards reverted to the 
old system—namely, Stafford and Nor- 
| folk ; but the adoption, in each instance, 
| had extended only to a single district, 
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NAVY—WARRANT OFFICERS. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
into consideration the case of Warrant 
Officers in Her Majesty’s Navy; and 
whether it is intended, with a view to 
improve their position, to abolish the 
so-called ‘‘ other ships Clause ?”’ 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Ad- 
miralty considered the case of the war- 
rant officers in November last. It is not 
proposed to make any alteration in their 
position. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—FERMOY 
DISTRICT, CO. CORK. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether, owing to 
a recent death of a magistrate in the 
Fermoy district, county Cork, a va- 
cancy now exists in the magistracy 
there; whether in that district, out of 
twelve magistrates, all except one are 
Protestants ; and, whether, in view of 
the recent assurances which have been 
given by the Government, he can state 
that, if a Memorial be sent to the Lord 
Chancellor urging a suitable nomina- 
tion, a Catholic will have the pre- 
ference ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) : Sir, I really do 
not see how I can be expected to answer 
Questions such as this. I have no 
special means of knowing whether or 
not a magistrate has recently died in 
the Fermoy district, nor can I tell the 
religion of individual magistrates there 
or elsewhere. With regard to the final 
paragraph of the Question, I cannot 
undertake to say what view the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland may take on any 
particular Memorial; but I may repeat 
what has already been stated in the 
House, and what I know to be a fact—- 
namely, that the Lord Chancellor is very 
anxious to remedy all just grounds of 
dissatisfaction that may exist with regard 
to magisterial appointments in Ireland. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—THE 
BRIBERY COMMISSIONS. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 


Mr. Attorney General, Whether the 
delay which has occurred in some of the 
Bribery Commissions, and the conse 
quent grave apprehension that some of 
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the few most guilty people who might 
have been prosecuted will escape, is not 
in some degree due to the fact that all 
the Commissioners are gentlemen in 
practice at the bar, and that some of 
the Commissions were adjourned at the 
busiest legal season after the Long Va- 
cation; and, whether on such occasions 
these evils might not be obviated by 
employing retired Indian and Colonial 
judges, and other qualified persons, who 
have not an active legal practice ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, I will first say I 
do not share with my hon. Friend his 
grave apprehensions that any offenders 
will escape in consequence of the delay 
in the presentation of the Reports to 
Parliament. I must also say I think 
the gentlemen who acted as Commis- 
sioners have brought to bear a great 
deal of industry in preparing their Ro- 
ports. I think the fact is that there has 
been a little miscalculation o1 their 
part as to the extent to which their 
labours would be carried. One set of 
Commissioners had to schedule some 
8,000 voters, every one of whom had to 
be examined. It is not unreasoneble to 
suppose that some delay would occur. 
The hon. Gentleman asks me whether 
the evil might not be obviated by 
employing retired Indian and Colonial 
Judges and other qualified persons. 
When I ventured to suggesti.the names 
to the House of Commons for their ap- 
proval, I thought I ought to obtain gen- 
tlemen of considerable vigour and prac- 
tical knowledge. It did not occur to me 
that I could find such qualities in retired 
Indian Judges; but if it ever falls to my 
lot to appoint Commissioners again— 
which I hope it will not—I will consult 
my hon. Friend as to whether he knows 
any retired Indian Judge who possesses 
these qualities. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL: Will 
the hon. and learned Gentleman be 
so good as to answer the latter part 
of the Question—whether, in fact, some 
of these Commissions weré adjourned 
during the busiest legal season, in con- 
sequence of the Commissioners having a 
large practice at the Bar? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am not aware of the 
extent to which adjournments took place; 
but no adjournments could take place 
for more than one week without the con- 
sent of my right hon. Friend the Home 
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Secretary, and I believe that permission 
was never granted without a very care- 
ful consideration of the grounds on which 
the application was made. 


{Marcn 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — SER- 
GEANT-MAJORS. 


Mr. LITTON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is proposed 
to place Volunteer serjeant majors of a 
Militia Staff attached to Brigade Depots 
in the same position as regards pay, 
rations, and pension, as serjeant majors 
of the Line; and, if not, whether he will 
consider the propriety of doing so ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; itis not 
intended to place these Volunteer ser- 
geant-majors in the same position as 
sergeant-majors of the Line. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACT — 
STANDARD WEIGHTS. 


Mr. GREER asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether, in conse- 
quence of the 3} 1b. weight being one of 
great convenience to many traders, being 
an aliquot part of the 7 lb. weight, and 
all other standard weights upwards, he 
will take into consideration the desirable- 
ness of legalising such weight in addi- 
tion to present standard weights ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, there are 
two objections to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member. The first is that the mul- 
tiplication of standards throws consider- 
able expense on the local authorities ; 
and the second is that the provision of 
a new standard weight so like to the 
existing 41b. weight would be the cause 
of inconvenience, and possibly of fraud. 
In these circumstances, I shall not be 
able to comply with the request unless 
there is a very general demand for such 
a weight. Asa matter of fact, I have 
only had three applications for it during 
the last 12 months. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1870 — LORD BESSBOROUGH’S 
COMMISSION. 


CoroneL TAYLOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, When the second portion of the 
evidence taken before Lord Bessborough’s 
Commission will be delivered to Mem- 
bers, that already published being quite 
incomplete without the rebutting evi- 
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Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the second 
portion of the evidence is now in the 
printer’s hands in Dublin, and the printer 
states that it will be ready for delivery 
within three weeks from the issue of the 
order to print. That order will be im- 
mediately issued. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE MILITARY 
COMMAND. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
can explain to the House what are the 
respective positions of Major General 
Newdigate and Sir Evelyn Wood, ac- 
cording to the terms of the ‘‘ London 
Gazette” of the 4th and 8th instant, by 
which it would appear that Sir Evelyn 
Wood became a local major general on 
the 28th of February last, whilst Major 
General Newdigate, although a major 
general, is only to be appointed a local 
brigadier general on the 30th instant ; 
whether, under such circumstances, 
Major General Newdigate is only to 
receive the pay and allowances of a 
brigadier general, whilst Sir Evelyn 
Wood, his supposed junior in rank, 
receives the allowances of a major 
general; and, further, what is the rea- 
son that the gallant officers, including 
Sir F. Roberts, recently appointed to 
commands in South Africa, and now on 
their way to the Cape, are only to re- 
ceive pay and allowances from the 30th 
March ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I am much 
obliged to the noble Lord for calling 
my attention to the language of The 
Gazette with reference to these appoint- 
ments, which, I fear, has only the con- 
servative merit of being in accordance 
with precedent. In point of fact, Gene- 
ral Newidgate is a Major General of 
1877, and Sir Evelyn Wood is a Colonel 
of 1874, with Major General’s local 
rank in Natal and the Transvaal of 
1881. It is assumed that they will both 
be in command of brigades under Sir 
Frederick Roberts, and that is the mean- 
ing of Zhe Gazette notice about Major 
General Newdigate. As to pay, the case is 
the reverse of what the noble Lord sup- 
poses. General Newdigate, as a Major 
General, would receive the pay and al- 
lowances of that rank, while Sir Evelyn 
Wood would only be entitled to those of 
a Brigadier. I have, however, under 
the circumstances of the case, thought 
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myself justified in authorizing Sir Evelyn 
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Wood to receive the pay and allowances 
of a Major General. I find also that it 
has been customary to date commands 
such as the present from the probable 
date of arrival of the officers in their 
commands; but they receive pay and 
allowances from the date of embarka- 
tion. I will consider whether Gazette 
notices might not be in future a little 
more consistent with the real facts; but 
I need not say that they are not sub- 
mitted to me personally. 


AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 

THE ARMISTICE. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If the first communi- 
cations, as to an armistice or terms of 
peace, which took place between the 
Boers and the Commander of the British 
Forces, after the death of Sir G. Colley, 
whether they were with reference to 
previous negotiations or to new pro- 
posals, and whether they were due to 
the initiative of the British Commander 
or of Her Majesty’s Government, pro- 
ceeded from the Boer leaders or any 
one on their behalf, or from the British 
Commander or any one on his behalf; 
and, whether bases of peace have been 
agreed on; and, if so, if he can state 
what those bases are? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As regards the 
first portion of this Question—namely, 
that which refers to the armistice—I 
think the hon. Gentleman already under- 
stands that I have no further communi- 
cation to make with regpect to the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government. But the 
hon. Member inquires what has been 
done by the British Commander on the 
spot. There I can again only give the 
hon. Member all the information we 
possess, though it is but slight. Sir 
Evelyn Wood has not sent to us any 
detailed account of the manner in which 
the armistice came about; but he com- 
municated to us directly its conclusion. 
However, we have a telegram from him 
that I was not in possession of when I 
first answered a Question on the subject. 
It is dated March 5, and I believe 
the telegram in which he announced 
the conclusion of the armistice was 
sent on the following day. In a tele- 
gram of March 5 are the following 
words :— 

“Joubert asks how far I will co-operate in 
Brand’s proposition. I have offered to meet 
him to-morrow near Laing’s Nek.” 


Mr. Childers 


SOUTH 


{COMMONS} 
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The hon. Gentleman will see that this 
does not state totidem verbis or cate- 
gorically the origin of the armistice. It 
is a matter of construction, and each of 
us is free to arrive at his own conclusion 
upon it. The construction I put upon it 
is this—that the origin of the proposal 
came neither from the British nor from 
the Boer Commander, but that Presi- 
dent Brand, the President of the Orange 
Free State, was the suggestor of the 
armistice, that upon that suggestion Mr. 
Joubert took the first opportunity of 
making overtures to Sir Evelyn Wood 
by asking “‘ how far he would co-operate ” 
with President Brand’s proposal, and 
that upon receiving that overture Ge- 
neral Wood took the step that I have 
mentioned to the House, and which Her 
Majesty’s Government approve. That 
is the best construction I can put upon 
the telegram, and I must leave others 
to form their own opinion uponit. With 
regard to the latter part of the Question, 
I may say that the names of the Com- 
missioners are under the consideration 
of the Government; but no Commis- 
sioners have as yet been actually ap- 
pointed. I need hardly add, therefore, 
that all the rumours in circulation, 
whether they come from the Cape or 
are of home manufactur, are alto- 
gether premature and groundless. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: As 
this matter is one in which a good deal 
of interest is taken, I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
would not be possible to telegraph to 
Sir Evelyn Wood for an authentic and 
exact account of what has occurred ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Will my right 
hon. Friend kindly tell us whether the 
Government will lay any Papers on the 
Table beforethe Supplementary Estimate 
comes on for discussion ? 

Mx. GLADSTONE: Sir, I may say, 
with regard to that Question, that we 
should be placed in a position of diffi- 
culty, for it would be very difficult for 
us to define in the telegrams that passed 
what could be published throwing light 
upon the policy of the Government 
without prejudice to the public interest 
at a time so critical as this. With 
regard to Sir Evelyn Wood, the truth is 
that we have been extremely unwilling, 
knowing his very heavy responsibilities, 
to ask him any merely retrospective 
questions; and I am bound to say that 
up to the present time, although the 
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House was justly and naturally jealous 
of what might have been the conduct of 
the Executive Government, I have never 
seen that there was any urgent necessity 
for calling upon Sir Evelyn Wood, in 
the circumstances in which he stands, to 
give a minute account of all that took 

lace. I will consider the matter, and 
either we shall do what has been sug- 
gested by the right hon. Baronet, or, if 
not, I will state to the House on Mon- 
day next why we cannot do so. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: May I ask 
the right hou. Gentleman whether any 
communications passed between Presi- 
dent Brand and the Government; and, 
if so, whether he will lay the telegrams 
upon the Table ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My impression 
is that the communications between Pre- 
sident Brand and the Government have 
not been very recent; but, of course, it 
is difficult to speak from memory. I 
doubt whether they can advantageously 
be separated from the rest of the 
Papers. 


{ Marve 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE-—THE 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

Carrain MAX WELL-HERON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther it is intended, and, if so, on what 
date, to present to Parliament the annual 
Report on the affairs of Wellington Col- 
lege, in accordance with the strong re- 
commendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion, whose Report was published last 
August ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Educa- 
tion Department has no relation with, 
or control over, Wellington College ; 
but I am informed by the Governors 
that a general meeting is to be held on 
the 16th instant, when the question 
will be considered whether the annual 
Report shall be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
of State for India, What arrangements 
have been made for appointing a per- 
manent Government at Candahar, now 
that it has been announced that our 
troops are on the eve of being with- 
drawn; and if he could state to the 
House the nature of these arrange- 
ments ? 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 





I am extremely anxious to give the 
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House, as soon as I am able, any infor- 
mation upon this subject which can be 
given with advantage to the Public Ser- 
vice. I have every reason to hope that 
the progress of the arrangements is 
satisfactory; but I must remind the 
House that the Government of India 
have in this case, as they had last year 
when the arrangements were made prior 
to the withdrawal of the troops from 
Cabul, a very difficult and very delicate 
task. I have no hesitation in saying 
that any premature disclosure of the 
arrangements under consideration im- 
mediately prior to the withdrawal of 
troops from Cabul would have had a 
tendency to prevent the satisfactory 
arrangements then made. I cannot take 
upon myself the responsibility at this 
moment of stating what is going on— 
what steps the Government of India are 
taking; and I think it is extremely 
likely that such a premature announce- 
ment would have very inconvenient con- 
sequences. 


FISHERIES—THE EAST COAST FISH- 
ERIES — DEPREDATIONS OF FO- 
REIGNERS — EMPLOYMENT OF A 
GUNBOAT. 


Cotonet BARNE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether he is aware 
that within the last week four Eng- 
lish boats have had their nets cut by 
foreign trawlers, off Lowestoft, using 
the scythe-bladed grapnel, and that the 
fishermen have suffered heavy losses in 
consequence; and, whether he will in- 
form the House what instructions have 
been given to H.M.S. ‘‘ Rose”’ with the 
view of stopping these depredations ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am very 
sorry to hear of the circumstance named 
by the hon. and gallant Member, and 
the more so because the Admiralty has 
no power to interfere outside the three- 
mile limit. Representations have been 
made to Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Brussels, since these vessels appear to 
be of Belgian nationality, and the mat- 
ter is now in the hands of the Foreign 


Office. 


STATE OF IRELAND—SHERIFF’S SALE 
FOR RENT. 

Tut O'DONOGHUE asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, Whether his attention has been 
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called to a sheriff's sale at the suit of 
Lord Kenmare for rent due, wherein the 
sheriff has declined to sell the stock and 
cattle of the tenant, Patrick Whetstone, 
at his request, although adequate to 
meet the execution and upon the pre- 
mises, but has notified that he will sell 
the tenant’s interest in the holding, 
whereby his family will be evicted; and, 
whether the Government approve the 
action of the sheriff? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, my at- 
tention has been called to the subject of 
the Question of the hon. Member. The 
hon. Member asked me further whether 
I approved of the conduct of the sheriff. 
I must really repeat what I have had 
occasion to say once or twice before, 
that it is not unreasonable that some 
time should be allowed before the an- 
swer is given. The hon. Member must 
be aware that it is next to impossible 
for me to obtain the information for him 
before the Question is put tome. If he 
will kindly allow a little time to inter- 
vene in future I should be much obliged 
to him. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: I will put it 
down for Monday. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I cannot un- 
dertake to get the information by Mon- 
day. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL — 
THE ARMISTICE. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, after the defeat at Langs 
Nek, the proposals for an armistice 
or for negotiatiations came from the 
English or the Boer side? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, I very 
much regret that it is entirely out 
of my power to add anything to what 
has been said by my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister. He has given 
every tittle of information which I pos- 
sess. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON observed, that 
the Question answered by the Prime 
Minister referred to what had passed 
after the death of Sir George Colley ; 
while the Question he now asked related 
to events following the defeat at Laing’s 
Nek. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I must make 
the same answer. The whole story has 
already been given to the House by the 
Prime Minister. 


The O’ Donoghue 


{COMMONS} 
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of Public Business. 


PARLIAMENT—CONDITION OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, seeing that 
notwithstanding the new rules and de- 
clarations of urgency, the usual and 
necessary business of this House has 
been practically stopped, and the national 
safety thereby imperilled, Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to propose such mea- 
sures as will effectually put an end to 
the obstruction, and at the same time 
vindicate the dignity and restore the 
deliberative and legislative power of 
Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the lan- 
guage used by my right hon. Friend in 
this Question is very strong, no doubt; 
but though I might take exception to 
that clause in which it is stated that 
the national safety has been imperilled, 
it is the fact that extremely important 
matters of national interest have been 
impeded and delayed. I must confess, 
however, that I do not think the expres- 
sion goes far beyond the mark. On the 
contrary, a Question of this kind tends to 
rouse the general mind of the House to 
the fact that the House is involved in 
very serious difficulties, such as are un- 
exampled in my recollection, though 
that extends over a long time, and such 
as are unexampled, I think, in previous 
history. At the same time, I am sorry 
to say that we do not intend—that is to 
say, we do not at present intend—to 
propose measures for effectually putting 
an end to the evils which exist, and for 
this reason, which I am sure my right 
hon. Friend will be the first to appre- 
ciate, that any measures which are to 
establish a satisfactory general system 
for the future must go to the considera- 
tion of matters quite distinct from simple 
repression, however necessary and useful 
repression may be within its own limits, 
and that such measures must necessarily 
be themselves subjects of a good deal of 
consideration, not only by the Govern- 
ment—for the Government have given a 
good deal of consideration to such mea- 
sures already—but by the House itself, 
and consequently their first aspect would 
be to make a new demand on the time of 
the House, and new demands of that 
kind we are not able to make any pro- 
vision for whatever. We are, to use a 
homely expression, at present in a con- 
dition of living from hand-to-mouth, so 
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far as regards time and the transaction | jackets while the men wore red, nor that 
of Business ; and when ina few minutes | in the Highland regiments the officers 


I come to make the statement I have 
promised to the House in regard to Public 
Business, my right hon. Friend will see 
how very great are the difficulties even 
in making and devising expedients to 
meet the absolute exigencies of the mo- 
ment, and discharging those duties which 
we have no choice or option whatever 
as to the time of bringing them for- 
ward. 


SCOTLAND—THE SASINE OFFICE, 
EDINBURGH. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether the scheme 
for the improved remuneration of the 
Commisioned Clerks in the Office of 
Sasines in Edinburgh has yet been ad- 
justed ; and, whether it will take effect 
from the beginning of the next financial 
year? He would not have troubled the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate on 
the subject ifthe Civil Service Estimates 
had not been laid on the Table without 
any provision for that Vote. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren) said, he should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman would put his 
Question any day next week, and he 
should then endeavour to give it a defi- 
nite answer. He had not yet been able 
to obtain the information that was 
asked. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — EXPO- 
SURE OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. GABBETT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the large 
proportion of officers killed recently in 
South Africa was owing, in a large de- 
gree, to the peculiarity of their dress as 
distinct from that worn by the men, the 
officers wearing blue patrol jackets in 
several regiments, the men of which 
wore red, while in the Highland regi- 
ments the officers wore red shell jackets 
and the men white; and, whether the 
comparatively small loss of officers in the 
Rifle battalions may not be accounted 
for by the fact of their wearing a simi- 
lar uniform to the men serving under 
them ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I have to say that there are no 
reasons for supposing that in any regi- 
ments the officers wore blue patrol 








wore red shell jackets and the men 
white. The regulations require that 
officers and men on service shall wear 
uniform of the same colour. With 
regard to*the last part of the Question, 
my hon. Friend is in error in assuming 
that the Rifle battalion suffered a com- 
paratively small loss in officers, the facts 
being that in the action on the Ingogo, 
the only action in which the 3rd bat- 
talion of the 60th Rifles were hotly en- 
gaged, that battalion lost 1 officer to 22 
men killed and wounded, which is a 
larger proportion than the 58th and 92nd 
lost in either of the other two engage- 
ments; the 58th at Laing’s Nek losing 
1 officer to 34 men, and at Majuba 1 to 
25; and the 92nd at Majuba lost 1 officer 
to 32 men. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS— 
VENICE. 

Captain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary tothe Treasury, If this Country will 
be represented at the Geographical Con- 
gress to be held at Venice in September ; 
and, if so, if he can state who will be its 
representatives ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Some arrangement will probably be 
made for the representation of this 
country at the Congress; but no ap- 
pointment has as yet been made, and 
the matter is still under consideration. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT—ARREST OF 
MICHAEL BOYTON. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary a Ques- 
tion of which I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of giving him private Notice. It 
is, Whether there is any truth in the 
reports in the morning papers to the 
effect that the United States Minister in 
England had made representations to 
Her Majesty’s Government with respect 
to the case of Michael Boyton, who has 
been arrested in Ireland within the past 
few days under the Coercion Bill; if he 
will inform the House of the nature of 
that communication, and the reply of 
Her Majesty’s Government thereto ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: My hon. 
Friend must be aware that that is a 
Question which should rather be ad- 
dressed to the Foreign Office than to me, 
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and it is one of which Notice should 
have been given. 


THE LORENCO MARQUES TREATY— 

CESSION OF PORTUGUESE TERRITORY. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is the slightest 
foundation for the statement which had 
appeared in several of the newspapers to 
the effect that under the Lorengo Marques 
Treaty a portion of Portuguese territory 
had been ceded to Great Britain? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; there is not the slightest foundation 
for the statement in question. 


THAMES RIVER BILL. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked, Whether the 
President of the Board of Trade was of 
the same opinion now as to the bringing 
on of this Bill as he was last night ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Last night I 
said I hoped I might be able to bring 
on the Bill on Tuesday. That hope is 
now very much diminished. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Are we to accept 
this answer as the Notice that the right 
hon. Gentleman promised to give us, or 
the reverse ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Gentleman has had Notice for a long 
while that the Bill would be brought on 
on Tuesday. All I can say now is that 
I will bring it forward on Tuesday if 
possible. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he really must 
press the right hon. Gentleman for an 
answer whether it was to come on or 


not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
wish to anticipate the statement of the 
Prime Minister; but I now understand 
from him that it will be impossible to 
bring it on upon Tuesday next. 


PARLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS—SUPPLY—RESO- 
LUTION OF URGENCY. 

MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I wish to 
ask the kind attention of the House for 
a few minutes, while I endeavour to re- 
deem the pledge I gave last night to 
make a statement with regard to the 
prospective course of Public Business. 
J avoided making a statement before, be- 
cause such a statement must have been 


Mr. W. E Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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more or less hypothetical so long as we 
in no degree saw our way with respect 
to the fortune of certain measures of 
necessity in regard to Ireland, with 
which this House has been occupied 
from the opening of the Session. I now 
assume that to-night, beyond doubt, the 
Irish Arms Bill will pass this House, 
and therefore we have to make pro- 
visions for the future; but the future 
for which we have to provide is very 
difficult and embarrassing. The de- 
mands upon the time of the House, ne- 
cessitated by Irish Bills, have placed us 
in a position from which Her Majesty’s 
Government think it is quite impossible 
for us to escape without sacrifice; and 
the only question is by what course we 
can make the sacrifice the smallest, and 
the attainment of the necessary object 
the surest. Now, Sir, the main subjects 
we have before us may be summed up 
in the general description of Votes in 
Supply and the Ways and Means Bill 
which must follow the Votes in Supply, 
and which must absolutely become law 
not later than the 30th of this month, 
unless the law is to be broken by failing 
to make the necessary payment required 
for the Public Service within the finai- 
cial year. Over and above these Votes 
in Supply, I may mention that there are 
some extraneous circumstances which 
greatly increase the pressure. One of 
them is that a Motion of Want of Con- 
fidence has been given Notice of on the 
other side of the House with regard to 
Candahar, the discussion of which, I 
am afraid, we cannot confine to a single 
night, and for which, at the same time, 
we feel it our duty to make the very 
earliest provision in our power; and if 
the House should accede to the proposal 
we have to make, I should venture to 
hope that, at any rate, by Thursday 
week we should be able to place a day 
at the command of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope). Be- 
sides that, we thinkita matter of absolute 
necessity that the House should have 
some power of addressing itself to the 
general legitimate Business of the Ses- 
sion, particularly when we recollect the 
extreme importance, and, I will add, 
though not in a technical sense, the 
urgency with respect to the question of 
land tenure in Ireland. We feel bound, 
in endeavouring to lay before the House 
a programme of Business, to include 
within our plans such elements as will 
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enable the House, at any rate, after 
Easter—for most of our time until 
Easter is nearly disposed of—to apply 
itself sedulously and effectively to legis- 
lative work. I have a right to notice 
here a Notice of Motion given this very 
night with respect to the seat for North- 
ampton, which raises a question of Pri- 
vilege not likely to be got easily rid of, 
if we may judge from what occurred 
last year, and which, therefore, increases 
the pressure under which I make the 
present statement to the House. But I 
wish it to be clearly understood that 
what I have now to say about Business 
does not, in the least degree, contemplate 
what is called Obstruction. The pro- 
visions which we think necessary to ex- 
pedite Supply are not framed on the 
supposition that Obstruction to Supply is 
intended. But they are framed not only 
upon the supposition, but the knowledge 
that when proposals for Supply are made, 
hon. Gentlemen have large opportunities 
of making preliminary Motions which 
they are perfectly entitled to make, and 
which we have no right whatever to con- 
sider obstructive Motions. The necces- 
sity for which we feel liable to the House 
is a necessity of giving special expedi- 
tion to our proceedings in order to secure 
to the House reasonable time for dis- 
cussing those Votes which, on the part 
of the Government, we have to submit 
in Supply. These Votes are partly for 
the Supplementary Services of 1880-81, 
every one of which must be disposed of 
by Monday week. They include sub- 
jects which are of grave difficulty, with 
regard to which we think it our first 
duty not only to make provision against 
breaking the law, but to invite the House 
to make such arrangementss as will en- 
able hon. Members to have reasonable 
opportunities for discussing those Votes, 
and the conduct of the Government in 
connection with them. Now, Sir, there 
are, I am sorry to say, not fewer than 
50—I think rather more—Supplemen- 
tary Votes for Services of various kinds. 
Among them a certain number must lead 
to more or less discussion. There may 
be others we do not anticipate; but 
amongst those likely to lead to discus- 
sion I might say that one is the ques- 
tion of Votes relating to Ireland. There 
will be Votes in connection with Ireland 
which may tend to raise again discussion 
upon the relief of Irish distress. There 





will be a Vote with regard to the Con- 
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stabulary of Ireland for supplementary 
expenditure, and a Vote for legal ex- 
penses in Ireland which will place before 
the House the subject of the recent trial 
in Dublin. Then there is the Vote for 
the Stationery and Printing Office, which, 
unhappily, though in no way through 
the fault of the gentleman at the head 
of the establishment, requires a large 
further subvention, and with respect to 
which the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hermon), one of the last Members 
of this House who could be connected 
with the idea of Obstruction, has given 
Notice of his intention of raising a dis- 
cussion. Then there are several points 
of interest and novelty in connection with 
the Law Charges in England, particularly 
in regard to steps which have been taken, 
I believe not entirely in consonance with 
usage, for providing Judges whose sen- 
tences are under appeal with counsel to 
defend those sentences at the expense 
of the public. There are many other 
questions affecting the Civil Service ; 
but there are two which I think it neces- 
sary to mention in particular. One of 
them is that there must be Supple- 
mentary Votes for the Military and 
Naval expenditure connected with the 
Transvaal ; another is that we think it 
our duty no longer to delay stating to 
the House our decision on a matter 
which was greatly pressed upon us last 
year, with regard to which we are under 
a positive pledge, which is to lay before 
the House the proposal we intend to 
make for giving a subvention to India 
at the charge of the British Exchequer 
in relation to a portion of the expendi- 
ture for the late Afghan War. I may 
say, Sir—because, although a Paper has 
been laid on the Table of the House and 
will be printed to-morrow, the House will 
not gather from that the exact nature of 
the proposal—that our proposal will be 
tomake atotalcontribution of £5,000,000 
towards the very large expenditure India 
has been called upon to bear, and we 
shall propose to give it partly in the 
shape of a remission of the debt of 
£2,000,000 which has been contracted 
on behalf of India, subject to repay- 
ments from her, and partly in the shape 
of a series of annual grants in Ways and 
Means. This is the last of the Votes that 
relate to the Service of the years 1880-81. 
We, then, shall require to provide for a 
portion of the Service for 1881-82. It 
will be necessary to have the Vote of the 
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men for the Army, and likewise Vote 1 
for the pay of the Army. It will be 
necessary, of course, to give time for the 
statements connected with the Votes we 
shall have to bring forward for the Navy; 
but it will be necessary to take Vote 1 
for the Navy. It will also be our duty 
to submit Votes on Account for a con- 
siderable time for the Civil Service and 
the Revenue Estimates of the year 
1881-82. Perhaps hon. Members may 
say—‘‘ Why not take Votes on Account 
for the Army and Navy?” That prac- 
tice, so far as I am aware, has not been 
resorted to, except in connection with 
political circumstances of a character 
which rendered it impossible to have a 
proper discussion of the Army and Navy 
Estimates. Theonly fourinstances known 
to me occurred in circumstances totally 
different from those of the present year, 
and we are not at all disposed to establish 
a precedent in circumstances suchas those 
which now subsist for Votes on Account 
of the Army and the Navy. We think 
that such a course would greatly diminish 
the control of Parliament over the Ex- 
penditure. With regard to Votes I have 
last named for the Service of 1881-82, 
the conditions of time are not precisely 
the same as those of the Votes for the 
Service of 1880-81. It will be necessary 
to get through the Army and Navy Votes 
absolutely not later than the 28rd, if we 
do not get them by the 2Ist. I need 
hardly to remind the House that the 
difference between the 23rd and the 
21st is no difference at all so far as 
regards the ordinary control of the Go- 
vernment over the time of the House, 
because both the 22nd and the 23rd are 
days at the disposal of private Members. 
Then I have to bear in mind that be- 
tween the time named and the present 
there is a certain amount of margin, 
which may be made available for Votes 
on Account for the Civil Service of 
1881-82; but it cannot be made avail- 
able unless we have a further lengthened 
postponement of the discussion about 
Candahar. It cannot be made available 
by the Government, because the days do 
not belong tous. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, therefore, for us to make a further 
demand, in the form which appears to 
us most convenient for all parties, upon 
the time of the House, in order to get 
through the necessary Business with- 
out involving what we think most serious 
evils. There is the evil of breaking the 
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law, which is totally intolerable. There 
is the evil of having’ to break that old and 
wise Rule of the Houss, that it will not, 
in any circumstances, take any more than 
one stage of any Money Bill in one day, 
There is another evil which I should 
think almost absolutely intolerable—that 
of being reduced to such a position that 
the propositions of the Government for 
Supply, depending upon the taxation of 
the country, should require to be put 
from the Chair, without the power of 
discussion. All these evils are, in our 
opinion, intolerable, and we have to 
consider by what proposition we can 
avoid those evils, and secure—not bar- 
riers against Obstruction; we have not 
taken it into view ; we have been think- 
ing only of the legitimate rights of 
Members—but full opportunities, with- 
out the sacrifice of private time, for the 
performance of the duty of Members to 
criticize the proposals of the Govern- 
ment in Supply. That being so, it will 
be my duty to give Notice to-day to 
move upon Monday that the state of 
Public Business is urgent with reference 
to Votes in Supply. I say nothing at 
present with regard to the Ways and 
Means Bill, which will have to follow, 
as that is not commonly made a subject 
of extraneous general discussion, and we 
would hope that no necessity will arise 
with regard to it. But the passing of that 
Bill within a limited time is a matter of 
absolute necessity in order to legalize 
the issues for the Services of the year, 
and to keep the finances of the country 
from falling into confusion. My duty, 
therefore, will be, at half-past 4 o’clock 
on Monday, to declare that the Votes in 
Committee of Supply for the Service of 
the year 1879-80 for the several Supple- 
mentary and other Estimates for the 
Service of the year 1880-81, Votes A and 
1 for the Army and Navy, and Votes on 
account for the Civil Service and Revenue 
Departments Services for 1881-82, now 
before the House are urgent, and it is 
of importance that the same be pro- 
ceeded with without delay ; ‘and it will 
be my duty then to move, in conformity 
with that declaration, that the state of 
Public Business is urgent, and to move 
that, unless the House shall otherwise 
order, Committee of Supply shall have 
precedence of all Orders of the Day and 
Notices of Motion from day to day until 
the Votes declared urgent shall have 
been disposed of. 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: It 
is not my wish certainly to do anything 
so irregular as to provoke a discussion 
on the statement which we have just 
heard, which undoubtedly is one of a 
very serious, and I may say of a some- 
what alarming character. I wish, how- 
ever, to put a Question to the Prime 
Minister, to which, I confess, I should 
like a clear answer. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in indicating what were the 
rocks to be avoided in the course the 
Government may have to take in order 
to get the Business which they propose 
to have done accomplished in the time 
mentioned as the third of the dangers 
which he was particularly anxious to 
avoid what he described as the very 
serious evil that propositions of the Go- 
vernment for imposing burdens on the 
people should be put from the Chair 
without discussion. In that I think we 
all agree, and at the moment when those 
words were used I imagine that most 
hon. Gentlemen must have thought that 
it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to propose urgency for Supply. 
I must say, though we have been most 
anxious to support the Government in 
what has hitherto been done, yet, with 
regard to the proposal of urgency for 
Supply, it is a matter which requires the 
very gravest consideration. I shall be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman will 
tell us what is the precise point of dis- 
tinction between that which we ought to 
avoid and that which he is about to pro- 
pose we should undertake to do. It 
seems to me, however important it may 
be that we should adhere to the Rule by 
which the House does not take two 
stages of a Money Bill on the same day, 
or other Rules of that kind, that the 
questions which may arise under urgency 
in Supply are more important. I do 
not know whether I shall be going too 
far if I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can tell us at what period he 
contemplates making his Financial State- 
ment—whether before Easter or after ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the last Question, I have not been able 
to come to any positive conclusion, be- 
cause it connects itself with another 
subject more important and of a wider 
scope, but perhaps of less urgency in 
regard to the particular day—namely, 
the question of the Irish Land Bill. 
But I will give as early an intimation of 
the day as I can. I hope it may be 
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before Easter, and it will be convenient 
to the Public Service that it should be 
before Easter. I am also under the sup- 
position that the House, after its long 
and severe labours, would wish to have 
the Easter Recess prolonged to a reason- 
able length. If it was necessary to put 
the other Question to me, I must have 
been obscure in my statement. The 
purpose the Government have in view— 
what they think of primary importance— 
is to provide for the fulfilment of the 
law, and to avoid evils worse than any 
such inconvenience as I now propose to 
the House. Their purpose is to secure 
reasonable liberty of discussion upon all 
those Votes in Supply. I hope I have 
made it clear to the House that the 21st 
is the last day for the Votes for the Ser- 
vices of 1880-1. More licence may be 
taken as to some other Votes of very 
small amount, which, however, must be 
dealt with in the intervening day after 
the 21st. 

Mr. DILLWYN: Sir, I confess I 
quite agree with the right hon. Baronet 
opposite that the statement we have just 
heard from the Prime Minister is one of 
avery seriousand very alarming character. 
It is the more serious and more alarming 
because the Prime Minister has made it 
abundantly clear that there is palpable 
danger, and that the Public Business 
does require urgency. [‘‘Order!’’] But, 
at the same time, I am disappointed at 
the statement of the Prime Minister in 
this respect—that while I fully agree 
that urgency must be voted, and that 
we must still go forth in the dangerous 
and unconstitutional course on which we 
have embarked, yet, at the same time, I 
very much regret that the Prime Minister 
has shown us that there is such a cate- 
gory of work to be done that we must 
have some—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to call 
the attention of the hon. Member to the 
fact that there is no Motion before the 
House. If the hon. Member wishes to 
put a Question, no doubt the Prime 
Minister will answer him. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I beg pardon of 
the House. I thought that as the occa- 
sion was one on which we were asked to 
forego one of our most valuable privi- 
leges, that I might be allowed to say a 
few words. However, I will confine 
myself to asking the Prime Minister 
whether, instead of moving these re- 
peated Urgency Resolutions, it would 
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not be desirable to give us an oppor- 
tunity of seeing whether an alteration 
of our permanent Rules might not con- 
duce to the shortening and to a more 
practical mode of carrying on the Busi- 
ness of this House ? 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I should like, with the permission of 
the House, to put a Question. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: Perhapsthe noble 
Lord will permit me first to say, in 
answer to my hon. Friend, that I feel 
the pressure of the hon. Member’s ob- 
servation as strongly as he does himself ; 
and it is a very serious matter for the 
Government to consider—to watch for 
the first opportunity of considering— 
whether, for the good of the House, we 
can submit plans of a permanent cha- 
racter, to meet the difficulties. 

Mr. GORST: Am I to understand 
the Prime Minister to say that he is 
going to propose a Vote on Account, and 
to propose that that Vote on Account be 
taken under the Rule of Urgency? Will 
he state to the House for how long a 
period he proposes to take the Vote on 
Account ? 

Mr. PARNELL: May Iask whether, 
in the event of the Prime Minister ob- 
taining ‘‘urgency’’ for Committee of 
Supply, he will be in a position to intro- 
duce the Land Bill, and move its first 
reading before Easter ? 

Mr. ONSLOW remarked that the 
Prime Minister, in his statement, had 
spoken of a contribution of £5,000,000 
towards the cost of the Afghan War. 
He would like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether that Vote could not 
be postponed until after Monday week, 
as he had given Notice that it would not 
be taken next Monday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; because, 
in our opinion, Parliament would wish 
not to throw over from the current year 
the inception, if I may so call it, of the 
plan, if Parliament should think fit to 
adopt it. If so, in order to bring it 
within the current year, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should have the Vote 
on Monday week. [An hon. Member: 
To avoid a breach of the law.] Yes; 
to avoid a breach of thelaw. Of course, 
it is in the same category with the Sup- 
poeeningy Estimates. The hon. and 
earned Member for Chatham has asked 
for what period we propose to take a 
Vote on Account. I have stated to the 


House that we think it necessary, in the 
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present condition of affairs, to endeavour 
to secure a time for the House when it 
shall be free for a certain period from 
the demand for Supply, and on that ac- 
count we propose to take a Vote on Ac- 
count, which must absolutely be had— 
we propose to take a Vote on Account 
which will last to Whitsuntide, and that 
will be for three months. With regard 
to the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
I am not able to answer his question 
positively at this moment, because I will 
tell him this—that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not think—of course, they 
must impose a reasonable interval be- 
tween their introduction of the Land 
Bill and the second reading—they do 
not think it would be for the public in- 
terest at all that they should introduce 
their Land Bill, and then allow it to re- 
main a very long time as their proposal 
without any definitive judgment of the 
House. Therefore, the course proposed 
to be taken on this Bill will, in some 
degree, be dependent upon what we can 
find it possible to do with regard to 
bringing on the second reading. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I would like to put a question to you, 
Sir, on a point of Order. You are aware 
that when the Prime Minister makes 
his Motion on Monday there will be no 
opportunity of debating it. I would like 
to ask whether, if the Prime Minister’s 
Motion to vote Public Business urgent is 
carried, the Rules which you have already 
laid down, and under which we have so 
long acted, would apply, as they stand, 
to procedure in Committee of Supply, 
because there is a very general under- 
standing, and I am not sure whether 
you have not already stated to the 
House, that these Rules are not appli- 
cable to the Committee of Supply. It is 
of the last importance to the House, in 
order that hon. Members may be able to 
give their votes on Monday, that we 
should be acquainted with the procedure 
which it will be in your absolute power 
to lay down, otherwise they will be 
voting in the dark, and unable to decide 
as to the merits of the Prime Minister's 
proposal. I beg to submit to you, Sir, 
whether it will be in your power, either 
at present or later in the evening, to 
state whether all of the existing Urgency 
Rules would apply, or whether none of 
them would apply, or if some of them 
will apply; and, if so, what Rules those 
will be? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Should the Com- 
mittee of Supply be made urgent, it will 
be my duty to lay down Rules applicable 
to such Committee. I may inform the 
House that, in view of the House voting 
urgency, I have prepared Rules which I 
will lay on the Table to-day, and which 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
to-morrow. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Are we to understand, Sir, that these 
Rules to which you have just referred 
will be all that will be laid down, and 
that in no case will it be in your power 
to frame additional Rules for the Com- 
mittee of Supply ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If I were to reply 
to the Question of the right hon. Baronet 
in the affirmative I should be limiting 
the power the House has placed in my 
hands. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Perhaps I might ask you, Sir, with all 
respect and deference, whether it is in 
your power to frame Rules for Urgency 
in Committee of Supply before Supply 
has been voted to be urgent ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt, under 
the Resolution passed by the House in 
February last, these powers are con- 
ferred upon me. 

Mr. RYLANDS understood the Prime 
Minister to say that in Committee of 
Supply there would be ample oppor- 
tunity given of discussing the Votes; 
and he begged to ask whether, in the 
event of the pressing Votes occupying 
discussion up to the 21st of this month, 
it would not be the fact that any Votes 
remaining and coming under urgency 
would be taken without any discussion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There are no 
Urgency Rules at present applicable to 
Supply, and consequently the Rule 
which provides in certain cases in Com- 
mittee of Supply that Votes shall be 
put without discussion has no appli- 
cation. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Prime Mi- 
nister whether he could give any definite 
assurance to the Irish Members and the 
House that if urgency for Supply was 
voted on Monday, and the Business faci- 
litated, he would introduce the Irish 
Land Bill before the House rose for 
the Easter Recess ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: After the detail 
of subjects that I have given the House 
to be considered in Supply, and after I 
have reminded the House that a Vote 
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of no confidence remains on the Paper, 
and certainly ought to be dealt with at 
the moment we have any freedom of 
choice at all as to the progress of Busi- 
ness, I think the House will see that it 
will be more prudent on my part to re- 
serve every answer about any further 
proceedings whatever until we can a 
little see our way in regard to the course 
of Business. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he understood 
the Prime Minister to intimate that he 
would make a demand on the days now 
at the disposal of the private Members. 
He wished to know whether, if private 
Members consented to surrender their 
days, the right hon. Gentleman would 
give to private Members future facilities 
for bringing forward their proposals ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman answered 
in the negative, he would feel bound 
to avail himself of every Form of the 
House, on behalf of those whom he 
represented, to defeat the proposal of 
the Government. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
House was to understand that, in the 
opinion of the Prime Minister, a Vote of 
Want of Confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government should take precedence of 
the introduction of the Irish Land Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in accord- 
ance with invariable Parliamentary usage 
and sound principle, whenever a Vote of 
Want of Confidence has been proposed 
with the evident support of a consider- 
able section of this House, and as repre- 
senting their views and opinions, that 
no legislative Business of a character 
not connected with the immediate de- 
mands of the moment should interfere 
with the discussion of that Vote. This 
has been a rule of the last half century, 
and I must say that I think it would be 
a most dangerous departure, not only 
from precedent but from principle, if we 
were to depart from it. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: May I 
trouble the right hon. Gentleman with 
one more Question? May I ask him if 
there is any Irish Land Bill actually 
prepared at all? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If Ministers are 
to be called upon to make statements to 
the House, the Questions addressed to 
them ought to be framed with some 
regard to those relations of mutual self- 
respect which ought to exist between 
one Member of the House and another. 
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answer whatever to the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman, or to any similar Ques- 
tion he may think fit to put tome. In 
answer to the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), I may say 
that I have the most sincere sympathy 
with hon. Members amid the tremendous 
inconvenience to which they have been 
subjected, and that within the bounds 
of reason the Government will do any- 
thing they can to accommodate them. 
But an absolute pledge in this respect 
is impossible, as he will, I am sure, see, 
because the improvement in the manu- 
facture of modern times does not extend 
to the manufacture of new days. Unless 
that were in our power we could not 
undertake to give such a pledge. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR inquired whe- 
ther, as a question of Privilege, the 
Motion of which the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had 
given Notice for Monday, in reference to 
the Writ for Northampton, would have 
precedence of all other Notices ? 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether, in the 
event of the Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Bill passing the House that night, 
the Speaker would on Monday declare 
the state of Public Business no longer 
urgent in time to allow of a discussion 
taking place upon the Motion of which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House had given Notice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford (Mr. A. J. Balfour), I have to say 
that the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), with 
reference to the Writ for Northampton, 
would, as a question of Privilege, have 
precedence of all other Motions on that 
day. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
when the Financial Statement of the Go- 
vernment would be made? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not able 
to give information on that subject. I 
have stated that I will give the informa- 
tion as soon as it is in our power. 

Mr. GIBSON: Sir, I wish to repeat 
the Question put by the hon. Member 
below the Gangway (Mr. Callan). Will 
you, Sir, declare the present state of 
Business no longer urgent before the 
Motion of the Prime Minister comes 
on? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, it was 
also very essential the House should 
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know whether the Rules the Speaker in- 
tended to lay on the Table that night 
were to supersede the other Rules re- 
ferring to urgency, or whether the new 
Rules that would be laid on the Table 
would be supplementary to those at 
present existing ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, before the 
Speaker answered these Questions, he 
also wished to ask one. The Prime 
Minister had stated that he desired, in 
proposing urgency, that each Vote in 
Supply should be fairly discussed ; but 
he wished to know, if urgency was de- 
clared, whether there would be anything 
to prevent the Speaker, if he thought 
right, from framing Rules giving the 
Chairman of Committees power to close 
the debate on any particular Vote in 
Supply at any particular time, or giving 
power to the Government to move a 
Resolution that at a certain hour of the 
night Votes in Supply should be put 
without further discussion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated that I propose to lay on the Table 
of the House in the course of this day’s 
Sitting Rules with reference to Com- 
mittee of Supply, when Supply is declared 
to be urgent; and if the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) will 
be so good as to wait until to-morrow 
morning he will see what is the sub- 
stance of the Rules which I propose to 


make. 

Mr. GIBSON again called the 
Speaker’s attention to the Question of 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan). 


Mr. SPEAKER : Supposing the third 
reading of the Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Bill be carried this evening, I pro- 
pose to declare that the state of Public 
Business is no longer urgent. 

Mr. HEALY inquired whether the 
Government would give facilities for the 
discussion of a Vote of Want of Confi- 
dence in connection with the affairs of 
the Transvaal ? 

Mr. MAC IVER suggested that if the 
Government would postpone the evacua- 
tion of Candahar, the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope) might 
correspondingly postpone his Motion of 
Want of Confidence. The Government 
would thus be enabled, always supposing 
they had any Bill prepared, and that 
they really wished to bring one in, to 
place their Irish land proposal before 
the House before Easter, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—<o Co— 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brux 105.] 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr, William Edward Forster.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Mr. PARNELL, in rising to move 
that the Bill be read a third time that 
day six months, said, the Government 
had allowed themselves to be driven into 
a policy of coercion towards Ireland, and 
in forgetfulness of all the traditions 
which had generally been assigned to 
their Party, forgetfulness of all their 
policy and pledges in regard to Ireland, 
they had allowed themselves to carry 
out the policy of their Predecessors, and 
to become the tools of the landlord in- 
terest in Ireland. He thought the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant might 
advantageously change his title, and 
adopt the one of Chief Agent for the 
Collection of Rents throughout the 
country. It seemed to him that one of 
the results of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
12 months’ tenure of Office was to make 
him suppose that his chief duties were to 
facilitate the collection of the rack rents 
of the Irish landlords. That seemed to 
be the whole object and aim of his am- 
bition. He regretted that a Liberal 
Government should not have found some- 
thing more worthy of itself than that 
policy of coercion. He regretted that it 
should have succeeded in dragging the 
Radical Party in the Honse of Commons 
after it; that it should have succeeded 
in inducing such men as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) to lend 
their powerful voices to the coercion of 
Treland, and to retreat from words which 
they had spoken as to coercion in the 
country. ‘The thing was now nearly 
done, and he supposed it was useless 
to regret it. They in Ireland would have 
to face the coercive measure of the Go- 
vernment the best way they could. He 
believed Ireland would emerge victorious 
from the strife. It was impossible, in 
the present times of the electric tele- 
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graph and steam communication, to 
coerce the public opinion of a whole 
country. They had not only Irish opi- 
nion to deal with, but they had a much 
more powerful opinion in America, which 
the Home Secretary had striven to re- 
present as the opinion of conspirators 
and desperadoes—an opinion consist- 
ing of 16,000,000 of persons, and an opi- 
nion superior to our own. The Irish 
people in America had had the advan- 
tage of the free school system in the 
country ; they had benefited by the edu- 
cational institutions which were denied 
to the people of Ireland; and nothing 
struck him more during his recent visit 
to America than the superior position of 
the Irish people there. He referred to 
that matter because the Home Secretary 
desired to mislead the House with re- 
gard to the Irish people in America. He 
made a great mistake if he thought they 
were people who desired assassination, 
or adopted violent means in carrying out 
the aims and objects of the Land 
League. Nothing gave him more sur- 
prise and pleasure than to find how in- 
timately in thought and feeling the 
young men of the second generation, 
descended from Irish parents in America, 
sympathized with the Irish Question at 
home. Everywhere through the United 
States he met them as barristers, medical 
men, merchants, leading men in manu- 
factories, employers of labour, and 
everywhere he found the intelligent opi- 
nion of the Irish people in America was 
in sympathy with the aims and objects 
of the Land League in their struggle to 
free their country from the present sys- 
tem. If the Home Secretary thought 
he could mislead the people of England, 
by leading them to suppose that the 
16,000,000 of Irish people in America 
were desperadoes, incendiaries, and as- 
sassins, he never made a greater mis- 
take in his life. They had had reso- 
lutions of sympathy passed for them by 
almost every Legislature in America, in 
most instances without opposition. All 
the State Legislatures, on the arrest of 
Mr. Davitt, hastened to express their 
sympathy for him and for his sufferings. 
Some years ago, therighthon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
delivered a speech, shortly before the 
passage of the Land Bill, which would 
explain his regret better than any words 
he could use. That right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 
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‘*T entirely disagree with those who, when any 
crisis or disturbance arises, say you must first 
of all preserve order. You must. put down all 
this disloyalty, disobedience to the law, and 
assert the authority of the Government, and 
then you must remedy the grievance generally. 
After having asserted the supremacy of the 
law the grievances are forgotten, and there is 
no consideration for them. This has been done 
in Ireland for 200 years, and nothing has been 
done except under the influence of terror.’’ 


The Land Leaguehad kept within thelaw 
and within Constitutional lines. If they 
had not done so, probably they would 
have had the right hon. Gentleman for 
their defender, who would have recog- 
nized in them an important engine for 
the directing of public opinion, and for 
compelling legislative remedies, since no- 
thing was ever done in Ireland except 
under the influence of terror. They did 
not adopt dangerous agencies. They 
did not blow up any great gaols in 
the Metropolis, which, according to the 
Prime Minister, was such a necessary 
factor to bring the Irish Question within 
the region of practical politics. They 
did not murder a policeman in the execu- 
tion of his duty at Manchester. They 
did not do any of the acts which were 
necessary in the past to direct attention 
to the necessity of redressing Irish 
grievances. They simply confined them- 
selves to the holding of great public 
meetings, which were perfectly useless 
when held on the other side of the water, 
to effect any reform for Ireland, and the 
consequence was they found that they 
were wrong. They found their local 
agents cast into prison in every direction 
because they did not violate the law, and 
they did not adopt any of the means 
which they were taught were necessary 
to procure legislation. By this they 
were taught that Constitutional agita- 
tion was no use in Ireland, and that the 
only way in which attention could be 
directed to the redress of Irish griev- 
ances was by forcible violence and un- 
constitutional means. He _ believed, 
however, that the Irish people would 
still continue to keep within the law, and 
that they would notcommit themselves by 
wreaking the “ wild justice of revenge.” 
The Land League was too well organized 
to be destroyed by the arrest of a few 
dozen, or a few hundreds, or even thou- 
sands of the people. The result of the 
present experiment would be to show 
the Government that they never made a 
greater mistake than when they at- 
tempted to use the worn-out weapon of 
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coercion for the purpose of destroying 
the proper and Constitutional expression 
of public opinion in Ireland. The 
people were now well organized, and 
would not allow themselves to be drawn 
outside the limits of Constitutional agi- 
tation. There might be occasional as- 
sassinations during the three months of 


the height of the agitation. In the 
months of September and October 
assassination entirely ceased. Just at 


the commencement of the organization 
there were one or two frightful murders 
in Ireland—the murders of Mr. Boyd 
and Lord Mountmorres, for instance— 
but after the League had shown the 
people the power and strength of the 
organization murders entirely ceased. 
There was no more assassination until 
the Coercion Bill was introduced, and 
then the shooting again commenced. He 
feared there might be a revival of those 
outrages throughout the country, for 
landlords would undoubtedly be en- 
couraged by the Bill to eject their 
tenants in very large numbers. The 
Bill gave to the landlords a greater 
power of applying oppression, because 
it was by little petty influences which 
could be brought to bear on tenants that 
the landlords had maintained the old 
ascendancy which the Land League were 
doing so much to break down. Under 
the Peace Preservation Bill no tenant 
could have a gun to prctect his crops 
against the ravages of birds and hares 
and rabbits, unless he went on his knees 
to his landlord end begged a letter that 
would get him a certificate from a sti- 
pendiary magistrate. The price of a 
gun would be subserviency, the main- 
tenance of a cringing attitude towards 
the territorial class. The Bill would do 
more to humble and subdue the spirit of 
the people of England than anything 
else. Nothing would be more irritating 
or more productive of crime, because it 
would affect an immense proportion of 
the people far greater than the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. Fur- 
thermore, it would be used as an engine 
of tyranny and spite. He had a letter 
from a commercial traveller the other 
day going the West and South of Ire- 
land, in which the writer said that dur- 
ing the Fenian times, when he was 4 
shopboy in an extensive establishment 
in the city of Limerick, the police, with 
arms, were in the habit of visiting the 
place and compelling the young men of 
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the shop to turn out their boxes for the 
purpose of proving that they did not 
contain arms and ammunition. The 
boys displayed their little kits upon the 
floor, and, the search having been made, 
the police would goaway. The writer of 
the letter said he had always been an 
intense anti-Briton ever since, and that, 
he thought, had done a great deal to 
spread a national feeling throughout the 
customers and others with whom he came 
in contact. He felt certain, too, that 
three or four young men who were sub- 
jected to the same indignity had also 
become Fenians and haters of English 
rule. In conclusion, the hon. Member 
moved that the Bill should be read a 
third time on that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.’’— (Mr. Parnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had drawn 
their attention to the sympathy which 
had been shown by certain classes in 
the United States with the people of 
Ireland, and the hon. Member seemed 
much to prefer the institutions and policy 
of the United States to those of this 
country. He was not at all satisfied 
with the wide toleration and extreme 
leniency which Parliament had extended, 
notwithstanding great provocation, to 
Ireland and the Irish. The House, how- 
ever, remembered well how America 
had dealt with rebellion within her 
own territories. The symptoms of 
coming strife were long neglected, until 
they culminated in actual civil war, and 
a vast amount of bloodshed. He put it 
to the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
whether or not he would like the House 
to adopt the method of the United 
States in their treatment of rebellion in 
Ireland. He must congratulate the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and his 
Friends on one circumstance. They had 
not merely brought coercive laws on 
Ireland, but they had induced the 
House of Commons to introduce into 
and to submit to coercion in its own 
proceedings. He (Mr. Newdegate) re- 


gretted that this coercion, as applied in 
that House, was so lenient, that as yet 
it did not appear to have any deterrent 
He was afraid, that the wide 
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toleration and the leniency which had 
been shown in the treatment of Ire- 
land and its Representatives had been 
entirely misplaced. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, they had now reached the last 
chapter of the events which for eight or 
nine weary weeks had distracted, and 
worried, and coerced the House of Com- 
mons. The last scene of the last act 
was drawing to a close; but before the 
curtain dropped he should like to offer 
one or two comments on the Bill, and 
also one or two complimentary remarks 
to those who had been not only the 
originators of, but the chief actors in, the 
drama—he meant Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. They had aright to be com- 
plimented by any Member of the House 
on the extreme boldness with which they 
had not only taken but had actually 
eagerly rushed at characters which a 
little time ago they swore by all their 
gods they would not touch—and on the 
thoroughness and completeness, he would 
not say shamelessness, for that would 
not be complimentary, with which they 
had done their work, and on the ability 
with which they had assumed from time 
to time the various postures and dis- 
guises which were necessary for the suc- 
cess of the piece. The Chief Secretary 
had performed to perfection the ré/e of 
the heavy father—with the rod in his 
hand and the tear in his eye, constrained 
by a stern necessity—namely, the re- 
tention of Office—to punish, but longing, 
ever longing, to burst into rhapsodies 
of paternal and tender emotion. The 
Home Secretary had filled with marked 
ability the more unattractive part of the 
heartless Lothario—stamping upon and 
denouncing and repudiating as cri- 
minal, almost as incestuous, those young 
Irish affections which he and his Col- 
leagues not so long ago sacrificed so 
much of character to woo and win. He 
rejoiced to think that, owing to the 
masterly manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had conducted this Bill, 
the ever-widening circle of the popu- 
larity—he might almost say the adora- 
tion—with which he was regarded there 
would overflow the walls of that House, 
and penetrate into every cottage home 
of every Irish peasant. Now, as to the 
Bill itself, which was at last before the 
House in its finished state, in it, as in 
the Protection Bill, all precedent had 
been disregarded, and all Constitutional 
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precautions had been utterly despised 
and kicked aside. The Lord Lieutenant 
was invested with the most uncontrolled 
and absolute power, and the only conso- 
lation offered to those who viewed with 
uneasiness this unparalleled suspension 
of Constitutional rights was that they 
were invited to rely on the nobility, wis- 
dom, and sense of responsibility of the 
Lord Lieutenant, assisted by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. While talking 
of Ministerial responsibility he would 
like to inquire of the Government what 
this Ministerial responsibility was, and 
how it was to be realized? When the 
Government last year decided not to re- 
new the Peace Preservation Act, they 
reiterated that they were quite crushed 
with the responsibility that they had 
taken uponthem. But what happened ? 
The Home Secretary got up the other 
night and gaily told the House, without 
a word as to this Ministerial responsi- 
bility, that the non-renewal of the Act 
was an experiment which the Govern- 
ment had not been justified in making, 
and an experiment which he admitted 
had been a hideous failure. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that he objected to 
the attempt to raise again this phantom 
of Ministerial responsibility. Asa matter 
of fact, there was absolutely no Minis- 
terial responsibility. The Irish Govern- 
ment, with those two Acts, were per- 
fectly irresponsible and perfectly abso- 
lute. The Irish Government would ad- 
minister those Acts precisely in the same 
manner in which similar Acts had been 
administered before; and the House 
must not be deluded into the idea that 
it would have any control over the Irish 
Government, either now or subsequently. 
He had voted for the Bill; but it was 
necessary to destroy the humbug of 
this heavy Ministerial responsibility of 
which they had heard so much. Under 
the Act of 1847 the powers of the 
Lord Lieutenant were carefully limited 
and defined—indeed, so limited, that 
the Law Officers of the Crown were 
at times almost afraid to put them in 
force ; but under this Bill there was 
absolutely nothing connected with the 
possession of and search for arms which 
the Lord Lieutenant could not do. For 
instance, he could utterly disorganize 
and dislocate the trade of the large ports 
of Ireland by his regulations with re- 
spect to the search for arms. He did 
not say that the Lord Lieutenant would 
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do that'; but he had the power to do it, and 
the only security they had that -he would 
not do it was the Chief Secretary’s no- 
bility of mind. He wished to point out 
to the House the magnificent spirit of 
justice which pervaded the Bill. Notonly 
did Her Majesty’s Government abolish 
trial by jury for five years with respect to 
offences under it—he did not find fault 
with that, he was only pointing it out— 
but they had to observe this remarkable 
feature in the Bill, that the poacher 
who concealed a gun for the purpose of 
killing a rabbit was to be subjected to 
the same amount of imprisonment as 
the Fenian who imported arms and 
dynamite for the purpose, possibly, 
of killing great numbers of people. If 
the Tory Party had been in power, and 
had proposed such an unlimited Bill as 
this, no matter what the necessity had 
been, they would have been met by a 
united and remorseless Liberal opposi- 
tion. With this Bill in his hand, and 
with the recollection of the Coercion Bill 
in his mind, he might be allowed to 
point out to the Irish Members the 
‘‘yich and rare” rewards which had been 
showered upon them in return for the 
ardent and generous efforts they made for 
the success of Liberal candidates at the 
General Election, and in return for the 
many speeches which had been made 
by night and by day by Irish Repre- 
sentatives to the Irish masses in the 
English cities and towns whom Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had seduced, cor- 
rupted, and betrayed. Instead of an 
extremely mild Peace Preservation Act 
which was only in force in eight or 
nine counties of Ireland, they had the 
Habeas Corpus Act suspended all over 
the country; they had trains arriving 
every hour at the Dublin terminus from 
North, South, and West, with cargoes of 
mauvais sujets—they had an unlimited 
Arms Act, which would be applied to 
the entire country. But they had more 
than this—the Irish Members had a pro- 
mise of a Land Bill which was coming, 
like Christmas. The junior Member for 
Leeds (Mr. H. Gladstone), speaking the 
other night qt a hole-and-corner meet- 
ing of the Liberal Club in Ealing, in- 
formed his audience that the Bill was 
in progress ; and then with something 
of the ingenuousness and, perhaps, 
the indiscretion of youth, he added that 
nobody could imagine what a difficult 
question it was. That was the harvest 
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which Ireland had reaped from the most 
enlightened and God-granted Govern- 
ment this country had everseen. That Bill 
was now passing away from them, and 
with it all that liberty-destroying ma- 
chinery of urgency, clétures, coups d'état, 
and Dictatorships, never, he hoped, to re- 
turn again. [ Cries of ‘Monday! ’’] They 
would now be told they ought to turn 
their attention to remedial legislation. 
Well, he would make no remark on that 
beyond this, that remedial measures 
planted under the shelter of coercion 
and watered and nourished by the sus- 
pension of the Constitution must in their 
nature be poor and sickly plants of 
foreign origin, foredoomed to perish al- 
most before they commenced to grow. 
That Bill, the extraordinary crisis in 
Ireland, the extraordinary condition of 
the House of Commons, the best ever 
elected, that awful failure of Liberal 
hopes, was a conspicuous illustration of 
what was termed the irony of fate. It 
was on their capacity to grant to Ire- 
land the same freedom that England en- 
joyed, on their capacity to grant the 
Irish overflowing prosperity, that the 
Liberals relied to gain for themselves 
immortal credit to scatter the Tories to 
the winds, and to secure for themselves 
permanent power. The Chief Secretary 
went to Ireland in April last, bearing 
with him the hopes, and the prayers, 
and blessings of an enthusiastic and 
victorious Party. He gave them all to 
understand that he was to become an 
emancipator greater even than O’Connell ; 
and within 12 months of taking Office 
he had been compelled to come to Par- 
liament for powers more stringent and 
more oppressive than were ever granted 
to or demanded by Lord Castlereagh, 
the Duke of Wellington, or Lord Grey. 
He wished the Chief Secretary joy of 
these beautiful Bills; but he might 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that he 
had acquired by them the undying dis- 
like and distrust of the Irish people. 
He was grateful to the House for 
having allowed him to make these few 
remarks to ‘‘ point a moral and adorn 
a tale,” and for having given him the 
opportunity of delivering to this mea- 
sure what the House might permit 
him to term a parting kick. While he 
had never denied that some extreme 
measure or other, owing to the conduct 
of the Government, and them alone, was 
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present moment, and tvhile he had al- 
ways admitted that as to the nature and 
extent of that measure Her Majesty’s 
Government, who were the culprits, 
must be the sole and only judges, he 
still recollected with unqualified satis- 
faction that coercion was a double-edged 
weapon which had before now fatally 
wounded those Administrations who had 
been compelled by their own folly to 
resort to it; and beset as the Government 
was on every side with difficulties and 
entanglements, all of their own manu- 
facture, he made no doubt whatever that 
the blighting contempt of the present 
would wither, and the sure condemna- 
tion of the future overwhelm, the authors 
of this deplorable legislation. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the House seems to have come to the 
very sensible determination not to have 
a protracted debate at this stage of the 
Bill. [‘ No, no!’’] I will tell you why 
I arrive at that conclusion. It is be- 
cause I have observed that at the end of 
a long and tedious drama of a tragic 
character we generally have what is 
called the “‘ after piece,” which consists 
of a screaming farce. I shall not, how- 
ever, occupy much time in replying to 
the observations of the noble Lord, be- 
cause it is difficult to treat him as a 
serious politician whose remarks require 
argument. It is very difficult to under- 
stand, and has been so for the last few 
months, to which of the four Parties in 
the State the noble Lord belongs. He 
once belonged to his own, the Fourth 
Party ; but he has managed by his con- 
duct during the discussion of this Bill to 
dissolve that minute Party, and his 
feats, in that respect, only afford a fresh 
illustration of the doctrine of the infinite 
divisibility of matter. The noble Lord 
has delivered a studied oration, and in it 
he has given what he has called the last 
kick to the measure which all last autumn 
and alllast winter he has beenimperiously 
demanding at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. I do not know whether among 
the faithless one faithful may be found. 
I do not know whether the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) is about to venture, for the first 
time in the course of these debates, to 
support the Leader of the Fourth Party ; 
but the Fourth Party having disappeared 
into space, we who have sat here night 
after night have seen the noble Lord 
conspicuously taking the part of con- 
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fidential adviser*to the Third Party. 
[*No, no!”}] I say “Yes.” I do not 
think there has been one single instance 
in which measures have been taken for 
using every Form of the House to pre- 
vent the progress of this Bill when 
the noble Lord was not in intimate 
communion with the Third Party and 
its principal actor. That does not sur- 
prise me, for I remember that even in 
the responsible position of Private Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
a year or two ago, the noble Lord 
astonished all Dublin by delivering a 
speech in favour of Home Rule 
Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I beg pardon. I never was Private 
Secretary to the late Lord Lieutenant. 
Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
at all events, the noble Lord stood in 
confidential relations to the late Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, who was a Mem- 
ber, at that time, of an Administration 
which brought in one of those horrible 
Coercion Bills of which this is almost an 
exact copy. I presume it was to the 
unfortunate fact that the late Adminis- 
tration introduced such a measure, 
which was administered by the late Lord 
Lieutenant, the father of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock, that put an 
end, not to a ‘‘ God-granted’”’ Adminis- 
tration, but to an Administration from 
which the noble Lord has delivered us. 
It is unnecessary, for the reasons I have 
stated, to deal seriously with the noble 
Lord. At other times, if we had a little 
more leisure, I might have descanted at 
more length on his erratic conduct, and 
on the extraordinary amusement which 
he always affords the House; but I do 
not think the noble Lord’s political opi- 
nions have that consistency which de- 
mand the serious attention of the House 
of Commons. I turn now to a more 
serious matter, the Bill which the Go- 
vernment asks the House to read a third 
time, and I shall not feel justified in 
trespassing upon the attention of the 
House at any great length. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) made, as was natural he should 
make, a solemn protest against the pass- 
ing of this measure. But what is it he 
has toldus? He has told us that this Bill 
is founded upon a deliberate falsification 
of facts. Now, that is a very grave 
charge, but I do not think the hon. 
Member has laid any foundation for an 
allegation of that character. No doubt, 
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he takes a different view of the facts 
from Her Majesty’s Government. He 
says that on this so-called deliberate 
falsification of facts we have founded a 
measure that was totally unnecessary ; 
and then he taunts not only the Govern- 
ment, but the Liberal Members and the 
Liberal Party, with being accessories to 
this legislation. I would ask the hon. 
Member whether he can really deny that 
the Government have received in this 
matter the support both of the Liberals 
in this House and of the Liberals 
throughout the country ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN : Throughout 
the country? What country ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
I should say the country at large, with 
the exception of that portion of the 
country which hon. Members who object 
to this Bill represent. 

Mr. A.M.SULLIVAN : The country 
called Ireland ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: With 
respect to Ireland, it is a circumstance 
worthy of remark that in no single divi- 
sion against this Bill on any stage of it 
has one moiety of the Representatives of 
Ireland voted against the measure. If 
all Ireland were against the Bill, would 
you not have all the Representatives of 
Ireland voting in opposition to it ? 

Mr. PARNELL: The franchise, the 
franchise ! 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
we have also been asked how it is that 
the Radical Party supported this Bill. 
I will answer that they have supported 
the Bill, no doubt with immense re- 
luctance, but they have supported it 
because they were convinced of its ne- 
cessity. Do you believe that in a coun- 
try with a free Press and telegraphic and 
other means of communication, you can, 
by deliberate falsification, so mislead the 
Liberal Party in England and in the 
House of Commons that, after two 
months of protracted and continuous dis- 
cussion, all the efforts of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork and his Friends 
to present their own view ‘of the case 
should have only the effect of causing 
the Liberal Party, instead of coming more 
and more near to them, todepart moreand 
more from them? What is the meaning of 
the solidity of the Liberal Party on this 
question? It is because the more this 


matter has been discussed and inves- 


tigated the more it has become abso- 
lutely apparent to everyone that the Go- 
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vernment were justified in the course 
they have taken. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork says there is an 
Jrish nation in America. That is true; 
but I would venture to say that American 
opinion is not as unanimous in the hon. 
Member’s favour as he supposes. Look 
in the most powerful and influential 
journals of the United States, and you 
will find an almost unanimous condemna- 
tion of the hon. Member’s course. [Mr. 
ParNELL: Only in New York.] I see a 
little of the American papers. I have 
before me a copy of The Jrish World, of 
which the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork knows something, and through 
which comes the largest contributions 
from America to the Irish Land League. 
He who pays the piper has a right to 
call the tune, as the largest subscriber 
to a religious society laid down the 
doctrine. As aspecimen of the contri- 
butions which appear in this paper I 
will quote one which begins—“ I append 
the report of a scene in the House of 
600 scoundrels.” That is ourselves. 

Mr. PARNELL: Is not that quota- 
tion made from a letter from London ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes; 
and I have no doubt the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork can give me 
the real name of the writer. Well, the 
writer goes on— 


“What can we do? Plenty of good work. 
The high seas are open to us, and covered with 
British merchant ships freighted with rich 
booty. There is our objective point.” 


This is the sort of language that is used, 
and that there is a letter written from 
London shows the intercommunication 
which exists. I dare say I could supply 
the name of the gentleman who signs 
himself ‘‘ Transatlantic.” [‘‘ Name!’ ] 
No; hon. Members know it perfectly 
well. Of course, the writer is delighted 
at our difficulties with the Boers and 
Zulus, and he proceeds to say— 


“The Boers are fighting the battle of Ireland, 
although they do not know it. May success 
attend them. I urge my countrymen to drill, 
and learn military drill night and day, Sunday 
and holiday, in the hut and on the hilltop.” 


Referring next to a speech of Mr. Da- 
vitt, in which he said that there were 
500 Land Leagues, the writer in Zhe 
Lrish World says that— 


_ “Tf there were 500 or 600 men on an average 
in each branch, that would give Ireland 
260,000 fighting men.” 
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These quotations sufficiently show what 
are the common objects of the Land 
League in America and in Ireland. 
Could any civilized Government submit 
to have such objects openly avowed and 
promoted? The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork challenged me the other 
night when I spoke of the connection 
between the Land League and Fenian- 
ism. The hon. Member said that for 
himself he had the greatest respect for 
many Fenians who believed in the sepa- 
ration of Ireland from England by phy- 
sical force. That is not exactly the 
language which I think we have a right 
to expect that a subject of the Queen 
should use in speaking of a conspiracy 
to overthrow the Crown. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: He spoke 
of respect for the individuals. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Am 
I right or wrong in saying that this 
Land League organization is really 
Fenian and Fenian in its character? I 
say exactly what I believe about the 
matter. It is perfectly true, as the hon. 
Member stated, that the Fenian organ- 
ization endeavoured in former times to 
attack the English Government by open 
force; but, having found that that course 
could not be successful, it is my firm con- 
viction that exactly the same object has 
been, andis being, prosecuted by otherand 
more indirect methods. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) said that 
the Land League had three objects in 
view—first, to paralyze the Government ; 
secondly, to obstruct Parliament; and 
thirdly, to supersede the action of the 
law. But if they had accomplished 
these objects, they would have done all 
that the Fenian organization contem- 
plated—they would have overthrown 
the Constitution as much as if they had 
attacked it successfully by open force. 
Now, as to the Land League movement, 
where did it come from? The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork blamed me 
for using the word ‘‘ convict.”” I do not 
wish to use harsh language; but if a 
man is convicted of a crime, can he be 
spoken of as an innocent person? A 
man convicted of Fenianism is a convict, 
and the originators and organizers of 
the Land League are Fenian convicts. 
Does anyone deny that Michael Davitt 
was the original founder of the organ- 
ization or that he was a Fenian? Does 
anyone suppose that he ever abandoned 
those opinions or those objects? There- 
fore, in organizing this attack upon 
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society he was pursuing the same ob- | that were so, I should strongly condemn 
jects, although it was under a changed | any man or any Government that would 
name. The hon. Member for the City of | interfere with it. But is that so? When 
Cork has never denied that there are a | we see men seeking the support of arms 
great number of Fenians connected with | to assist their purposes, and find mem- 
the Land League in America. The hon. | bers of the Land League in communica- 
Member cannot deny it. Then, what do |cation with Communism in Paris and 
I find? Why, that John Devoy, a | Fenianism in America, then, I say, the 
Fenian convict, is an active agent of the | maximapplies—‘‘Noscitur ex socits.’’ Can 
Land League in America, and so is Red- | anyone be blind to these facts? I did 
path, who came over to Ireland last | not intend to detain the House so long; 
year. He used the most undisguised | but when the hon. Member asks us why 
and unmitigated Fenian language in | it was that the Liberal Party came to the 
America, and while in Ireland he was | conclusion that these measures were ne- 
a most energetic member of the Land | cessary, and necessary, too, to press 
League. When we find the Fenians and | them forward through the House of 
the Land League in such close connec- | Commons by means which I regret as 
tion what conclusion must we arrive at? | much as any man can do, I say it was 
Knowing these things as I do, I pro-| because they were convinced that the 
duced evidence of the facts. The hon. |state of things in Ireland was not for 
Member for the City of Cork might have the welfare of the country, and I may 
disavowed and disowned the connection | add because the Liberal Party never has 
between those movements, but he has | had, and never will have, anything in 
not done so. common either with Communism or with 

Mr. PARNELL: In my last speech | Fenianism. 
I said there was neither an open nor a| Mr. DAWSON said, it had been over 
secret connection between the Fenian | and over again denied that there was 
organizations and the Land League;| any connection with Fenianism, which 
but that money had undoubtedly been | worked in secret, and the Land League, 
sent by some Fenians in America as in- | Which worked openly in the light of day. 
dividuals, but not as members of the | It was by its printed programme that 
Land League. the Land League should be judged. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, | They had heard that individual Fenians 
Sir, I think that the distinction drawn | had sent funds to the Land League; but 
by the hon. Member is a somewhat fine | what lesson had the Land League taught 
one. They were Fenians, but they as-| those men? It asked them to give their 
sisted the Land League as individuals. | aid, not to a secret society, but to an 
What, however, I want to hear is a dis- | open and a Constitutional agitation, and 
avowal on the part of the hon. Member | they had been successful in obtaining 
of any connection with the Fenian con- | for that Constitutional agitation mone- 
spiracy in America, and I regret that | tary and other assistance. These men 
it has not been made. Why has it not | had been called revolutionists. Well, it 
been made? Why, the fact is such a| was known that a high and distinguished 
disavowal of that conspiracy would stop | personage in this Kingdom was in social 








the supplies. I have waited to hear an | relations and close friendship with M. 
open disavowal from members of the Gambetta, who overthrew a Throne; 
Land League that they have no connec- | but would that fact justify anyone in 
tion with Fenianism in America. Then | saying that that distinguished personage 
I am told I have spoken of absent men. | had, therefore, changed his ideas in refe- 
Well, it is difficult to avoid speaking of | rence to the Monarchy in this country? 
absent men when they do not choose to | The men referred to by the right hon. 
be present in their places. I speak of ; Gentleman were called convicts; but 
the hon. Member for Tipperary. I have | were the convicts who were confined in 
no right to say that he has any connec- | Neapolitan dungeons forgotten because 
tion with the Fenian organization. I do | they were convicts? They were called 
not know it, and I cannot prove it; but | rebels, agitators, and assassins; but did 
his language in Ireland was precisely | hon. Members recollect the welcome that 
that which was used by the Fenian | was accorded in this country to Kos- 
organization. We have been told that | suth, Garibaldi, and Mazzini? As to the 
the Land League is a vigorous move- | Bill, there was, he contended, no neces- 
ment for Constitutional purposes. If! sity for it, seeing that during the months 


Sir William Harcourt 
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of October and November the cases of 
firing in Ireland had decreased; and 
that in nine counties, including Car- 
low, Dublin, Queen’s County, Wick- 
low, Down, and others, with nearly 
1,500,000 of inhabitants, not a single 
instance of even a pop-gun having been 
fired in violation of the law had been 
reported—and yet authority had been 
given to the Lord Lieutenant to suspend 
the Constitution in all those counties. 
They might just as well pass a similar 
Bill to apply to Yorkshire and Middle- 
sex. It had been said, indeed, that the 
Irish people should avoid agitation; but 
experience had shown that it was only 
by means of agitation that concessions 
were wrung from the English Parlia- 
ment. He believed that agitation had 
been the real source of their power. 
They had learnt many lessons from it; 
but the position which they had as- 
sumed there and elsewhere had been 
forced upon them. He was not a mem- 
ber of the Land League. He was asked 
to join its ranks; but he found that he 
could not give the time from his busi- 
ness, and, therefore, did not. He was 
not, in consequence, ‘‘ Boycotted,’”’ or 
terrorized over to join it. He had read 
their proceedings and their printed pro- 
gramme, and those were the documents 
by which they were to be bound. It was 
traducing their policy to connect them 
with Fenianism, and, if anything would, 
it would drive him to become a member. 
If the waters in Ireland were disturbed, 
it was owing to the action of the English 
Government; and it was now the duty 
of those who occupied the Treasury 
Bench to bring forward a measure to 
calm them in the shape of a Land Bill, 
which would relieve the Irish people 
from the condition of wretchedness to 
which they had for so long a time been 
obliged to submit. He hoped such a 
measure would be introduced at the 
earliest possible moment, so that the Irish 
Representatives might have to tell their 
constituents—which they could not now 
do—that something else than coercion 
was in store for them at the hands of 
the English Parliament. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that the 


speech of the Home Secretary was tho | 
speech of an able advocate, but not the | 


speech of a statesman. Great numbers 


of the men associated to the Land League , 
were the most determined opponents of , 


Fenianism. In ignoring that fact; the 


right hon. Gentleman had not been quite | 
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fair. At the same time, he could not help 
admiring the ability with which the right 
hon. Gentleman selected every point and 
fact which could tell in favour of the 
side which he took. The Government 
went to the people of Ireland with their 
hands full of measures. There was the 
Peace Preservation Bill and the Coercion 
Bill, for both of which ‘“ urgency” was 
voted; but there could be no urgency 
for the Land Bill, which now began to 
recede day by day from their view. He 
predicted that the feelings of bitterness 
and exasperation which these Coercion 
Bills would excite in the hearts of all 
men of Irish blood all over the world 
would exist for generations to come. The 
English nation and the British House of 
Commons would not have heard the last 
of this business when the third reading 
of this Bill was passed. He held a letter 
in his hand, written by an Irish landlord 
toatenant. If it was not a threatening 
letter, he did not know what was one. It 
was as follows :— 


“O’Dowd—I wish you to explain what you 

mean by writing in public newspapers stating 
that my tenants are rack-rented. If it is pos- 
sible by any means, I will visit you with punish- 
ment for such a statement.’’ 
That showed the kind of feeling which 
existed, and which would produce mis- 
chief. He could not, however, look upon 
the measures of the Government with 
unmitigated dislike, for they would have 
the good effect of bringing home to all 
Irishmen the conviction that they must 
never expect to obtain liberty or justice 
from the House of Commons. 

Mr. BYRNE charged the Home Se- 
cretary with having bolstered up a weak 
case with irrelevant subjects, such as 
Communism and Fenianism. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BYRNE, continuing, said, he 
should offer the Bill his most uncompro- 
mising opposition. He was surprised 
that the Bill should have been so drawn 
as to apply to women and children. It 
appeared to him that the Government 
had thought too lightly of the result 
which such a Bill would have on the 
people of Ireland; and he was afraid, 
unless the Government extended to the 
people of Ireland that justice which they 
had a right to expect, the Bill would not 
make them as good citizens as he could 
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her savings, subscribed something to 
every Irish national movement. These 
would be ready to sacrifice almost any 
comfort if the Government, by their 
Bill, gave them an opportunity to make 
their father independent. On the other 
hand, if the Government remedy was so 
mild as its measures of repression were 
severe, every penny of their savings 
would go to some enterprise which he 
regarded with dread and abhorrence, 
and that was the keeping up of the des- 
perate strife between class and class in 
Ireland. The Government had these 
two alternatives before it. Which would 
it choose ? 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY compli- 
mented the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department on the skill, modera- 
tion, and good feeling with which he 
had, upon the whole, discharged a very 
difficult task. The Irish Members ex- 
pected nothing from the right hon. 
Gentleman ; he had made no professions 
of sympathy, or protestations of sturdy, 
rugged honesty; they were not disap- 
pointed in him. But as Shakespeare had 
been more than once quoted in the course 
of the discussions on the present Bill, 
he might give an illustration from King 
Lear of the kind of statesman for whom 
Irishmen from their recent experiences 
were not any longer disposed to enter- 
tain a feeling of much confidence— 


“This is some fellow, 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth 
affect 

A saucy roughness; and constrains the garb 

— from his nature: He cannot flatter, 
ne !— 

An honest mind and plain,—he must speak 
truth: 

An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain. 

These kind of knaves I know, which in this 
plainness 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter 
ends, 

Than twenty silly ducking observants 

That stretch their duties nicely.”’ 


Such a man they knew in that House— 
itwas certainly not the Home Secretary— 
and in such a man the people of Ireland 
would never again put the slightest con- 
fidence. The Home Secretary had told 
them a great deal about a Mr. Redpath. 
Who was this Mr. Redpath? He was 
neither an American, nor an Irishman, 


but an Englishman—a member of the | 
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Cobden Club. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, he believed, was a member of 
that Club, and was also a member of 
the Reform Club, which once gave a 
grand banquet to Garibaldi—a man 
who was in alliance with all kinds of 
secret conspirators and revolutionary 
designs. Nothing could be more un- 
just, unfair, and even absurd, than the 
attempt of the Home Secretary to hold 
the hon. Member for Cork City and his 
Colleagues responsible for the doings 
and sayings of every stranger and alien 
who happened to have made some con- 
tribution to the Land League or to have 
spoken on its platforms. Having re- 
ferred so frequently to Mr. Devoy and 
Mr. Redpath the Home Secretary should, 
in candour, have told them that it was 
not those gentlemen alone who came 
upon public platforms in America and 
supported the doctrines of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had doubtless heard of such dis- 
tinguished men as Mr. Tilden, Colonel 
Higginson, and the great American 
orator, Mr. Wendell Phillips; and would 
it not have been more candid for him 
to have told them that men of that 
class were in sympathy and co-opera- 
tion with the hon. Member for Cork? 
As to this measure itself, it had now 
passed almost beyond the range of cri- 
ticism. It must be left to its work. He 
did not believe it would serve any good 
purpose whatever. No weapons would 
be taken by this Bill from the hands of 
those who wished to use them felo- 
niously The Irish Members had said all 
they had to say with regard to this Bill ; 
and he could only express a hope that 
the remedial legislation of the Govern- 
ment, when it was finished, if it ever 
were to be finished, might close this 
melancholy controversy and lead to 
something of a brighter spirit and 
brighter expectation than they had 
lately had in that House. But he 
wished to call the attention of English 
Members to the sacrifices they had made 
to pass these worthless Coercion Bills. 
They had sacrificed, in the course of a 
few weeks, ancient Constitutional rights 
and liberties—some of the dearest tradi- 
tions of the English people. Some of 
their oldest and most cherished privi- 
leges they had recklessly and wantonly 
thrown away to effect this petty purpose, 
and had dragged down the English Par- 
liament as far below the ordinary level 
of Continental Assemblies as some few 
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weeks ago it had proudly towered above , cutive had been invested, the gaols of 
them. Those steps they could never re- | the country were being filled with men 
trace. The right hon. Gentleman and | against whom no evidence of wrong. 
his Colleagues were no longer masters | doing had been adduced. There existed 
of the situation. They had given the|in Ireland a despotism which could not 
mastery into the hands of the Leaders | be found in any Constitutionally go. 
of the Opposition. The Government |verned country in the world, and he 
must obey the Conservatives; every | could not but conclude that it was the 
time they wanted urgency they must | deliberate intention of the Government 
make some concession to the Oppo- | to-day, as history proved it was the de- 
sition, and that Party would drive a|liberate intention of English Govern- 
hard bargain. It was true that Mi- | ments in the past, to drive the people of 
nisters claimed despotic power over | Ireland into acts of violence and blood- 


that Assembly, and seemed to think ished. The charge of cowardice which 
|the Home Secretary had preferred 


that they were not bound to pay any 
attention to hon. Members from Ireland | against absent Irish Members reminded 


—not to show them even the ordinary | him that there was a strong resemblance 
courtesies and decencies of debate. He | between the right hon. Gentleman and 
was himself able-to illustrate that by his | the swaggering Shakesperian braggart, 
own experience. When, in the course | ‘ Pistol,’ who, while always charging 
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of the evening, he put a most proper and 
reasonable Question for an Irish Member 
to ask— when he asked whether the Go- 
vernment’s boasted remedial legislation 
was complete or not—he was turned upon 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister in the language of furious 


others with cowardice, was himself at 
heart the veriest coward. [ ‘‘ Order! ”’] 
The passing of this Bill was attended 
with one consolation; it exposed the 
sham of Constitutionalism in Ireland. 
Representative government, as far as 
that country was concerned, was a 


emotion—he might say of hysterical | mockery; and the Irish people, while 
passion—and dealt with as if he were | bearing their share, and'more than their 
unworthy of the courtesy or decency of | share, of the burdens which the State 
an answer. That was the sort of treat- | imposed, were not permitted to enjoy the 
ment that the Government thought they | rights and the privileges of citizenship. 
|The day might come when the hate 


had power and security sufficient to 
enable them to give with impunity to | with which the Government were filling 
the breasts of the Irish people might be 


hon. Members of the House; but he 
warned them that they were mistaken. }a source of danger to England in her 
Another result of these 


He reminded the Government that they | hour of peril. 
had made new masters for themselves | debates had been to show in their true 
as well as for the Irish Members, and | colours those men who had been sent to 
now the lords of every crisis were the | this House to protect the liberties of the 
large minority who sat in Opposition, and | Irish people, but had basely betrayed 
who would have to be bought and bribed| them. A further result had been to 
for every concession they made to the | strip the Whigs of the hypocritical guise 
Ministerial demands for urgency and | they were so fond of assuming as friends 








speedy legislation. 
Mr. REDMOND contended that the 
existence of measures of this kind af- 


forded a complete condemnation of Eng- | 


lish rule in Ireland, and their history 


was full of humiliation for England and | 


English Members. They had seen a 
great Party pledged to a policy of 
redress—a Party who were the friends 
and champions of freedom all over the 
world, after all their professions, hav- 


ing recourse to the degrading weapon | 


of despotism. By the measures which 


the Government had forced through the | 
House they had succeeded in establish- | 
ing a reign of terror in Ireland. Already, | 


by the new powers with which the Exe- 
Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy 


| of liberty. His primary object in that 
| House would ever be to endeavour to 
| overthrow the government, or, rather, 
misgovernment, of his country by this 
Parliament ; and with that object in view 
he was not inclined to altogether regret 
the passing of these coercive measures, 
for their effect would be to intensify the 
hatred with which the Irish people re- 
garded foreign rule, and to strengthen 
their resolve never to rest satisfied until 
every vestige of British interference in 
purely Irish affairs was swept away. 
Mr. LEAMY urged that the [rish 
people were altogether in error in plac- 
ing any reliance on the so-called Liberal 
Government, and that those who so placed 
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reliance had no right to hope for a single 
hour of happiness, prosperity or free- 
dom. He was extremely sorry that the 
Home Secretary had not acceded to the 
proposition that the operation of the 
Bill should be limited to a period of 
three years instead of five years, thereby 
leaving the measure more severe than 
the Act of 1875, which was the work of 
a Conservative Government. The asser- 
tion of the Home Secretary that this Bill 
would not interfere with a man who 
sought lawful ends by lawful means was 
obviously incorrect, as the most peaceful 
citizen might be stopped on suspicion, 
taken to the police barracks, and 
searched for arms. He did not think 
very much of the Home Secretary’s 
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, opposite had not taken his advice, and 
they would now have the Land Bill in- 
troduced, or they would have convicted 
the Government of insincerity and of 
trifling with a great question that required 
to be dealt with at the first moment. 
He objected to this Bill because, like the 
last, he thought it would only exasperate 
the Irish people and tend to create a 
stronger aversion than ever to English 
rule in Ireland. He regretted that in- 
stead of coercive legislation the Land 
Bill had not been introduced at the 
assembling of Parliament, for if it had 
been they would have given peace to 
Ireland instead of prospective unhappi- 
ness and misery. 

Mr. GILL thanked the hon. Member 





boasted concessions, and remarked that} for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) for the 
the proviso for the storing and returning | speech he had just made, but took excep- 
of arms was contained in the Act of| tion to the amendment that the Irish 


1847. [Srr Wixi1am Harcourt: But 
not paying for them.] He (Mr. Leamy) 
only hoped a considerable price would 
be paid, considering that the purchase 
would be compulsory. However, he 
was very much afraid that a great spirit 
of irritation would be caused by the 
Bill, and he hoped the Government 
would take care to limit its operation to 
as few counties as possible. 

Mr. MACDONALD rose to give what 


the noble Lord the Member for Wood- | 


stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) called 


Members, by their conduct in Parlia- 
| ment, had delayed the introduction of 
the Land Bill. But he believed they 
had not delayed the Land Bill a single 
day, and he believed it would not be 
laid before the House a day sooner if 
the Irish Members had not taken the 
course which honour and necessity com- 
pelled them to adopt. Less than three 
weeks ago Zhe Times newspaper, which 
was the leading organ of public opinion 
in this country, stated that the Land Bill 
| was not yet ready; but three or four 








a parting kick to this Bill. He did so, | days ago the same journal stated that, 
however, with feelings entirely different | but for obstruction, the Bill would have 
from those which actuated the noble | been introduced in the middle of Janu- 
Lord. He hoped his Friends on the|ary. Now, if it was not ready three 
opposite side below the Gangway would | weeks ago, how was it possible it could 
not allow themselves to be deceived by | have been introduced in the middle of 
the languageofthenobleLord. Thenoble | January? This Bill was quite as objec- 
Lord’s parting kick was the kick of a lov- | tionable, if not more so, than the Coer- 
ing parent rather than that of an enemy | cion Bill. It proposed greater punish- 
who desired to see the Bill mutilated | ment for mere trivial offences than the 
or injured in any way. The noble Lord’s | Coercion Bill did. By that Bill a man 
principles and the principles of his Party | charged with inciting to the commission 
were in harmony with coercion. [‘‘ No, | of outrages would be imprisoned com- 
no!”’] Hon. Gentlemen opposite said | fortably for not more than 18 months; 
“No;” but he ventured to affirm that | by this Bill a man found in the possibly 
the principles of the government of Ire- | innocent possession of firearms would 
land by the Conservative Party had | be confined far more rigorously, though 
been bullet and bayonet, coercion on | for a shorter period. Every opportunity 
coercion, eruelty on cruelty, and iniquity | would be taken to put the Act in force. 
on iniquity. He felt humiliated that a| Under its provisions any district could 
Liberal Government should have stolen | be proclaimed under the Bill without the 
the Bill, taken it from the hands of the | slightest difficulty. The county of West- 
Tories, put it on the Table in their | meath, for instance, in which outrages 
own name, and then have got the! had been singularly infrequent, had 
smiling chaff and banter of the noble| been proclaimed in consequence of a 
Lord for having performed their duty | single murder. Surely an isolated out- 
well. He regretted that his hon. Friends | Tage of that kind should not be made 
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a reason for insulting 78,000 people, | 
especially when the causes which led to | 
it might be found to be other than| 
agrarian, and to be of long standing. | 
It proved the eagerness of the Govern- | 
ment to test the efficacy of their mea- | 
sures. The Home Secretary had alleged | 
over and over again that the agitation | 
in Ireland was promoted only by Fenian- | 
ism. The Irish Law Officers, who were | 
in their places, knew that on the occasion | 
of the late State trials the entire people 
subscribed for the defence of the tra- | 
versers, and that amongst those who 
sent in subscriptions were 10 or 12 of 
the Catholic Bishops of Ireland. Would 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
for a moment say that an agitation with 
which the hierarchy of Ireland sympa- 
thized could be of the diabolical charac- | 
ter which he described. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated that 
the Bill was not opposed by the majority 
of the Irish Members; but that was not 
the fault of the constituencies, but of the 
Members who had broken the pledges 
they made to work with the active Irish 
Party. He believed that these Coercion 
Bills, instead of uniting the people of 
Ireland and conciliating them to English 
rule, would prove the greatest incentives 
that could be devised to the Irish people 
to struggle for the restoration of their 
native Varliament, without which, as 
the present Government taught them, 
they could have no beneficial legisla- 
tion. 

Carrain AYLMER said, nothing could 
be more unfounded than the charge of 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Mac- 
donald), that the Conservative Party had 
always ruled Ireland with the gun, the 
bullet, and the bayonet. When the hon. 
Member made that statement, he must 
have forgotten the facts and merely 
relied upon his imagination. The hon. 
Member said that these measures would 
have been unnecessary if a Land Bill 
had been brought in at the beginning of 
the Session; but he (Captain Aylmer) 
could not believe that any person who 
had looked into the facts of the case 
would say that the Land Question was 
the main one in this agitation. It had 
only been used by the organizers of the 
Land League to hide the real purposes 
of the League. Those purposes were 
the disintegration of the Empire and the 
overthrow of the authority of the Queen. 
The League made laws for themselves, 
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liament; and they enforced these laws 
in Courts of their own devising, thus 
usurping the prerogative of the Sove- 
reign; and, by so doing, in his opinion, 
were guilty of direct treason. If these 
Bills would not make the people less 
treasonable they would make them less 
warlike, because under their operations 
the weapons would be taken out of their 
hands. He could not but think that any 
Member of the House who aided the 


|members of the Land League in their 


efforts would be among the worst enemies 


‘of the British Constitution. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that as 
the curtain was about to fall upon the 
progress of this Bill through the House 
of Commons, he wished to say a few 
words upon it in its aspect as a comple- 
ment to the Act for the suspension of 
the Constitution in Ireland. If the Go- 
vernment had brought in a Bill to pre- 
vent the carrying of revolvers, and made 
it applicable to the Three Countries, he 
would have supported it; but this Bill 
applied only to Ireland, and would de- 
prive the Irish farmer of his fowling- 
piece, which might be considered an 
agricultural implement. What had 
happened before under Arms Acts might 
happen again. On the 18th of this 
month it would be just seven years since 
he made his first speech in the House of 
Commons, and on that occasion he called 
attention to the case of a poor old woman 
who kept a marine store in the town of 
Clonmel, who was taken up and brought 
before the magistrates because the police 
found amidst a heap of rusty iron one 
piece which had been the trigger of a 
horse pistol. He had already told the 
House of the amateur player who was 
taken up because he carried a sword 
or dirk while playing the part of 
Douglas. Again, the son of an Irish 
Baronet, who was now a Member of the 
House, returning home in the Vacation 
from his English University, was placed 
under arrest for carrying a fowling-piece 
over his father’s estate, and every Irish 
Member was familiar with the Shinrone, 
county Tipperary, case, in which Sub- 
Constable Harker, with one of his ser- 
geants, concocted with a wretched hire- 
ling a plot to place a gun in the thatch 
of a farmer’s house, and to scatter Ribbon 
documents in another house, and, that 
being done, they proceeded and made 
several arrests of innocent people. The 
Government, on the application of the 
parish priest, ordered an investigation, 
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which resulted in the dismissal and pun- 
ishment of the guilty parties, as, no 
doubt, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary would punish 
those who abused the powers given by 
the Act. These accidents were likely to 
happen under the exceptional powers 
about to be conferred on the constabu- 
lary. It would have been a different 
thing if the Bill had been brought in for 
only two or three years. He supposed, 
however, they knew their own book— 
they knew their own Land Bill. They 
mistrusted their own policy, and refused 
to believe the efficacy of their measures. 
If there were any earnestness or truth in 
the Cabinet, they would show the House 
that they had a Land Bill which was 
capable of healing up the sores and 
wounds of Ireland. But the fact that 
the present Bill was to last for five years 
indicated that the Government had little 
confidence in the effect of the Land Bill 
they were to bring forward. They had 
learnt nothing from the previous failures 
of coercive legislation. In spite of the 
Stanley Arms Act of 1831, the agitation 
against tithes increasedin Ireland. The 
description given of the condition of the 
country showed that it stood far more in 
need of severe measures than at present ; 
but, although the magistrates recom- 
mended the renewal of the Insurrection 
Acts, the Government refused to renew 
them. On the Motion of Sir Henry Par- 
nell the question was referred to a Com- 
mittee, who reported that, without any 
departure from the principles of the Con- 
stitution, measures could be adopted to 
improve the state of things in Ireland. 
This was at the time of the Chief Secre- 
taryship of Mr. Drummond, who once 
personally and alone quelled a riot from 
the power he had acquired over the 
people through refusing to consent to 
coercive legislation. The Home Secre- 
tary had endeavoured to prove a com- 
plicity on the part of men of the Land 
League with other persons whose con- 
duct he had held up to approbrium ; but 
did not Napoleon III. bring home to the 
Liberal Party complicity in an assassina- 
tion plot? [Cries of ‘‘No, no!” and 
“Order!” ] Well, he was sorry he had 
said that ; he had no intention of going 
so far. Still, it was a fact that a Mem- 
ber of the then Liberal Government was 
so far compromised that he had to quit 
the Treasury Bench. Such being the 
case, it was unfair on the part of hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite to suggest that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) was plotting in Paris. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary seemed very much afraid 
of Mr. Redpath; but Mr. Redpath was 
not a member of the Land League, but 
was, as a matter of fact, a co-member 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man of the CobdenClub. He confessed 
that it was a relief that to-night the 
debates on these coercion measures would 
be over. On Monday the troubles of 
the British House of Commons would 
begin. Before Business that day they 
had a taste of the Nemesis at hand. To 
accomplish this frightful blunder of 
legislation they had, as a Party and a 
Government, harmed and wrecked in- 
terests which ought to be dear to Eng- 
lishmen, and, in their blindness and 
terror, broken down safeguards which, 
for many a year, they would endeavour 
in vain to recover. Let them not blame 
the Irish Members. All that was noble 
in Englishmen warranted him in saying 
that if England were an appanage of 
Germany or France, and the Govern- 
ment of that country wished to impose 
a Bill of that kind upon England, every 
man of them would have surpassed in 
resisting it what the Irish Members were 
blamed for doing. He could measure 
what they would do by what their fathers 
had done when their liberties were in 
peril. The resistance which Irish Mem- 
bers offered to the Bill was strong, be- 
cause they felt it would be ineffectual 
for putting an end to crime, but most 
mischievous in putting down honest 
opinionin Ireland. Let not Englishmen 
hug the delusion to their souls that, 
having forced Irish Members to defend 
their country with the gag in their 
mouths, they themselves would easily 
get rid of the gag. There was no Go- 
vernment that had tasted despotic power 
which did not love its convenience and 
facilities. Any man could govern with 
a state of seige, whether in Italy, in 
Ireland, or the House of Commons. He 
who used to be plain Mr. Speaker had 
been turned into the august Cesar of 
the House. That example would grow, 
and would be followed in after years. 
In order to make the motives and con- 
duct of the Irish Members misunder- 
stood, the English people had been told 
that they had stood in the way of bene- 
ficial measures, not only for Ireland, but 
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for England. Ronn hear!’’] But 
there never had been a Bill for the 
benefit of the English people which his 
countrymen had not been ready to sit 
from morning till night to promote. 
Not theirs was the choice which had put 
English legislation behind, and Irish 
legislation in the front. Why, then, 
blame them for defending their own 
country? They had simply done their 
duty. The last words he would say on 
this measure would be to remind that 
House and the English people, between 
whom and the Irish Members he hoped 
there would be no quarrel, that on three 
occasions they had to endure obloquy, 
reproach, and scorn as Obstructionists. 
The first of those occasions was in re- 
sisting the annexation of the Transvaal, 
and there was not an Englishman now 
who would not wish that the Irish Ob- 
structionists, as they were called, had, 
in that resistance, been successful. The 
second was in resisting the application 
of the lash in the Army, and the third 
was in resisting that Bill. It would be 
for him for ever a pride that he took 
some part on those three occasions. Time 
had brought vindication of the resistance 
to the annexation of the Transvaal, time 
had brought victory in the matter of the 
lash, and time would bring triumph in 
the resistance to coercion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
agreed with one remark of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan)—that the 
prevailing feeling in the House was one 
of relief that they were coming to the 
end of these debates. There was also a 
strong feeling that it would be a bad 
thing for anyone to prolong them, and 
he was not going to do.so by more than 
a few words. Much had been said 
against the Bill—almost as much as 
could be said; and the arguments 
against it had been met by the advo- 
cates of the measure. His right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, who had 
kindly and efficiently done his (Mr. 
W. E. Forster’s) work, had left him no- 
thing to add in defence of the action of 
the Government with regard to this Bill. 
But it would not be according to usage 
if the Bill were to pass from the House 
without a word from the Minister who 
was most responsible for the government 
of Ireland. Much had been said in the 
debates, and as often as possible by hon. 
Members opposite—he did not mean to 
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say it by way of blame, but hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to put off the actual ques- 
tion and to amuse the House by personal 
allusions and supposed inconsistencies in 
the action of his right hon. Friends and, 
perhaps, himself, in Opposition and in 
Office. He always wondered that the 
time of the House should have been 
taken up in inveighing against that in- 
consistency when there was apparently 
a far greater inconsistency against which 
to declaim—that of a Government which 
that time last year thought it could do 
without an Arms Bill, and yet was now 
engaged in endeavouring to pass one 
through the House. It was, however, 
most reluctantly and to their great dis- 
appointment that the Government had 
come to the decision in the matter at 
which they had arrived. The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), in the speech 
which he made at the beginning of the 
evening, was so far carried away by his 
wish to amuse the House as to say that 
the Government alone were responsible 
for what occurred in Ireland last year. 
He did not suppose, however, that any- 
body but the noble Lord would say that, 
and no other Member, he imagined, 
thought so. The Government, no doubt, 
did hope last year that they would be 
able to do without not only the Bill 
which had just passed into law, but 
without the present Bill also. But, as 
he had said, they had been disappointed. 
Repeated advice had been given to the 
people of Ireland to arm themselves, 
and to anyone responsible for the good 
government of the country ‘that advice 
did not seem to be calculated to lead to 
the preservation of order or obedience 
to the law. Besides, there was the ad- 
ditional fact that many of the Irish 
people had followed the advice thus 
given. Foolish young men and persons 
who were easily led away began to arm 
themselves all over the country. The 
Government could not be blind to the 
fact that quantities of arms were being 
brought into Ireland and were getting 
into the hands of those persons, and in 
some cases of persons whose intentions 
were bad, to an extent to endanger the 
peace of the respectable and law-abiding 
people around them. There was another 
consideration which, he might observe, 
had exercised a more powerful effect on 
his own mind than almost any other, and 
that was that, in the state of excitement 
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which prevailed, the possession of arms 
might lead to disturbance, and, conse- 
quently, the police and the military, in 
making the law obeyed, might be driven 
to use the power placed ‘in their hands to 
shoot the people down. That apprehension 
that there might be a great loss of life it 
was which, more than anything else, re- 
luctantly brought conviction to his mind, 
and compelled him to advocate this year 
what he had refused last year to propose. 
Two or three alterations had, he might 
add, been madein the Bill which rendered 
ita measure of a less stringent character 
than when it was first introduced. In- 
stead of its being at the option of the 
prosecutor to take the case before the 
Superior Courts, and have a possible 
punishment of a year inflicted, it must 
be taken before a magistrate, while the 
possible punishment would not be more 
than three months. Again, the power 
of searching the person was taken away, 
and replaced by the power to arrest. 
There was, he’might add, one provision 
in the Bill against which much complaint 
had been made, and that was that the 
period of its duration was fixed for five 
years. He, however, hoped that it 
would not be found necessary to put it 
in force in the whole of Ireland at any 
time, and that long before the expira- 
tion of the five years the Government 
would be enabled to treat Ireland in a dif- 
ferent manner. The experience of the 
present Session showed, at the same 
time, that such long debates on similar 
measures were as much as possible to be 
avoided. In 1875 the state of things 
was different. None would deny that 
as regarded agrarian disturbances the 
state of Ireland was a great deal worse 
now than it was in 1875. The House 
had then also to deal with an Irish 
Party which was differently conducted. 
He did not wish to say anything offen- 
sive to hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but 
when the late Mr. Butt found that the 
House of Commons, having heard the 
arguments on a question, had made up 
its mind to take a certain course, he 
ceased to resist and to hinder the course 
of Public Business. Nor did he believe 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
find that the course which they had 
adopted this Session was in the long run 
the best. No doubt, it was their right 
and duty to state the arguments against 
a measure to which they objected ; but 
it was the very essence of a Representa- 
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tive Assembly that when the majority 
had clearly made up its mind on a ques- 
tion opposition to its will should speedily 
cease. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who spoke last had said that a Ne- 
mesis would visit the House because of 
the course which it had taken with re- 
gard to the Bill, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
contended that the Government were 
exercising over the House an absolute 
and despotic power. But what, he would 
ask, had the Government and the ma- 
jority of the House by whom it had been 
supported done? They had merely en- 
deavoured to free the House from the 
absolute and despotic power of a small 
minority. There was an end to repre- 
sentative government if, by making use 
of the Rules of Debate instituted for the 
purpose of enabling a question to be rea- 
sonably discussed, a minority could pre- 
vent a majority from doing what, after 
a full hearing, it thought ought to be 
done. It was, no doubt, much to be 
regretted that, for the first time in the 
history of the House, it had been found 
necessary to curtail freedom of discus- 
sion in order to give the House ccntrol 
over its own deliberations. But for 
that, he maintained, neither the Govern- 
ment, nor those who supported them, 
were to blame, and he was sure the 
country would be of that opinion. He 
was perfectly certain that on a question 
affecting the immediate government of 
the country, and the preservation of law 
und order, when a large majority in 
Parliament was convinced that a certain 
course ought to be taken, they could not 
allow—and they would have been the 
laughing-stock of the world if they had 
allowed — their object to be defeated, 
and the country to be misgoverned 
owing to the Rules of the House being 
made use of for a perfectly different 
purpose to that for which they were 
established. Now they had come to the 
end of that chapter of protective legisla- 
tion, as he called it, but coercive legis- 
lation, as hon. Gentlemen oppositejcalled 
it, and this Bill and the Bill that had 
been passed had now to be carried out, 
and he did not expect hon. Members 
opposite to give him credit for any 
good intention in carrying them out. 
Sufficient proof had been given in the 
course of those debates that he had 
no right to form any such expectation. 
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was the time to do it—even in their 
present; excitement, to appeal from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to the people 
of Ireland. For he had watched that 
agitation with great care and attention, 
and he had observed one or two facts 
with regard to it. Different persons, 
some of them friends of his own, who 
had been at some of the largest of the 
public meetings held in Ireland, had all 
told him that there was anextraordinary 
absence of enthusiasm at those meet- 
ings; that, to judge by what was called 
enthusiasm at an English meeting, it did 
not exist; that there was, indeed, cu- 
riosity, interest, and a hope among some 
of the people present that some good 
might result from the agitation ; but that 
there really was no strong enthusiasm. 
Then, again, the persons who went to 
those meetings never heard the other side 
of the question. Hon. Members were able 
to address them, they read the papers 
which took their own side; and his own 
belief was that if a real reform of the 
Land Laws was introduced, and if they 
found out that the Government, notwith- 
standing all the reproaches cast upon 
them by hon. Members opposite, were 
determined to remove their real griev- 
ances, the attacks which had been made 
upon the Government would very speedily 
be forgotten. He had noticed through- 
out all the opposition to that Bill, and 
to that desperate attack, as it was called, 
on the liberties of Ireland, that a small 
minority of the Irish Representatives 
had appeared in the House and con- 
tinued their protest. Did anybody be- 
lieve that, if there was an overpowering 
feeling in Ireland, if there was a real 
outburst of the public opinion such as 
they had in former days seen in Eng- 
land and also in Ireland, hon. Members 
from Ireland—he was not speaking of 
those who agreed with the Government, 
nor even of those who sat below the 
Gangway on the Ministerial side— 
would, so many of them, have been 
absent from the House? If, he said, 
there was an overpowering feeling 
among their constituents, why had those 
hon. Gentlemen not been in their 
places? He was sure that he could 
venture to appeal with confidence from 
hon. Members below the Gangway op- 
posite to their constituents. [An hon. 
Member: Try!|] He did not make any 
appeal to those hon. Gentlemen; but 
he did wish to make one to hon. Mem- 
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bers on the Ministerial side, and also, if 
he might be permitted to do so, to many 
Members of the Opposition. Much had 
been spoken in those debates, by hon. 
Members advocating, as they said, the 
interests of the people of Ireland, which 
must have been grating, unpleasant, 
and sometimes almost offensive to those 
who had thought it their duty to sup- 
port the Government, and especially to 
Liberal Members. He hoped that they 
would, every one of them, forget it; he 
hoped that they would regard those 
remarks as though they had never been 
made. Above all, he trusted that they 
would not let their determination to do 
justice to the people of Ireland to be in 
the slightest degree influenced by any 
recollection of any words they had 
heard. After all, they must remember 
the past history of the Irish people; 
they must remember what even now was 
the suffering of many among them; 
they must remember, also, their great 
virtues. His experience of the last few 
months had not been an altogether plea- 
sant experience of the Irish character. 
But in one or two matters he had even 
a higher opinion of the people than he 
had before. Their strong domestic affec- 
tion, their love of their homes, the wil- 
lingness of the poor to help the poor, 
the remembrance on the part of the men 
who had gone to a far distant country to 
earn their living, of those whom they 
had left behind—all that had been more 
brought home to him than it was ever 
before. And there was one part of their 
character which, although it made the 
hard task of any man who had to do 
with their government more difficult, 
yet also gave cause for hope if they could 
but reach their hearts, and that was 
their loyalty to one another—even when 
wrong, even when engaged in a crusade 
against the Government, and in what 
must be considered atrocious attempts 
against law and order. Above all, it 
must be borne in mind that the English 
and the Irish people were united toge- 
ther, and must live together, and must, 
therefore, do justice to one another. He 
was perfectly sure that what had hap- 
pened in that House would haveno effect; 
but that the Liberal Party—aye, and the 
Conservative Party — would be deter- 
mined to do their duty to Ireland. 
Lorp ELCHO said, that as he had not 
taken any part in these debates, he 
asked for the kind indulgence of the 
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House. He had heard his noble Friend 
near him (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
and his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary in their brilliant duel. His 
noble Friend, who had throughout sup- 

orted the Bill, said that he wished, 
before it left the House, to give it a 
parting kick. He had no wish to give 
the Bill such a kick. But the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had 
told them that these measures were 
only introductory to a real reform in 
the Land Laws; that Irish grievances 
were to be removed—that this country 
had determined to be just to Ireland. 
He thought, therefore, that the time was 
opportune for asking the House whether 
that perpetual alternation of coercive or, 
as it was sometimes called, protective 
legislation and of remedial measures, so 
called, had been successful. That course 
had not proved successful in the past, 
and would not be so in the future. He 
would ask whether any country or people 
could be governed on principles of that 
kind? They had had coercion followed 
by concession, and concession exacted by 
lawlessness. No country, no nursery, 
could be governed on such principles. 
He had with great reluctance supported 
the coercive measures of the Govern- 
ment. Every Member of that House 
must feel a like reluctance, as they 
must all desire to see Ireland free, 
prosperous, and contented. But there 
was no doubt of the absolute neces- 
sity for such measures. The only 
question had been raised whether they 
ought not to have been brought in 
earlier. He was bound to say that it 
was very questionable if the Government 
would have been as successful in carry- 
ing such measures at an earlier period. 
There would have been a large number 
of their supporters who would have 
sharply criticized them. [ Cries of ‘‘ Di- 
vide!””] He had not spoken on that 
subject before, and he would appeal to 
the tolerance of Liberal Members—of 
which they had not seen much—toallowa 
person who had not before spoken to say 
afew words. How had the Government 
been met? They had been met in such 
a way that the House was compelled to 
surrender many of its liberties to the 
Speaker ‘and to the Government. He 
hoped that the powers so given would 
be wisely used. But they had been told 
that remedial should have.preceded co- 
ercive legislation. By that argument 
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the Home Rule Members had shown a 
strange illogical inconsistency. They 
had endeavoured to refute the figures of 
the Government, and to prove that there 
was no lawlessness in Ireland, and in the 
same breath boasted that the law of the 
Land League had superseded the law of 
theland. It wasabsurd to deny that the 
Queen was not in Ireland inallcausesand 
over all persons supreme. He gave his 
support to the Bill undeterred by all the 
warnings of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle, undeterred by any falla- 
cious appeals to liberty, or by the parrot 
cry that ‘‘ force wasnoremedy.” There 
were times in the history of nations 
when force was a remedy, and the only 
remedy. It had been stated that there 
had been 48 Coercive Acts applied to 
Ireland, of which he believed 33 came 
from Liberal Governments. And, onthe 
whole, they had been effective. He be- 
lieved it would be much more true to 
say that concession was not conciliation, 
than to say force was noremedy. Ashe 
had pointed out, coercion had as natu- 
rally followed concession as the fruit 
followed the seed. He believed the root 
of the evil lay in the Land Act of 1870, 
which laid down the false principle that 
the tenant had a possessory right in the 
soil; and when that right was once 
given by legislation, what was more 
natural than that the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and the 
Land League should ask them to proceed 
further in the same direction? He re- 
peated that this coercive legislation pro- 
ceeded necessarily from measures of 
remedial legislation founded on false 
principles. He trusted that any legis- 
lation which might be attempted in 
regard to the Land Question would be 
founded on sound principles, and prin- 
ciples of justice; but if not, they might 
rest assured that it would in its turn, 
having laid ground for a new agitation, 
again lead to coercive measures. The 
only way to benefit the Irish people was 
to tell them the truth, that so far from 
having been oppressed in the matter of 
land legislation by the Parliament of 
this country, they were, at the present 
moment, the most favoured tenantry in 
any part of the civilized world. | Jrontcal 
cheers.| He asked those who gave 
ironical cheers to disprove his statement 
if they could. If, instead of telling the 
Irish that they had grievances, they 
were told that laws had been passed more 
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favourable to them than to any tenantry 
in Europe and America, and that those 
laws must be obeyed, they would become 
again a peaceful people, capital would 
again flow into Ireland, and it would 
become prosperous and contented. But 
to bring that about the two Front 
Benches should agree to take the same 
course ; they should cease to make Ire- 
land, as it had hitherto been, the battle- 
field of Party, and should not, by reme- 
dial measures or otherwise, scramble for 
the Irish vote. If they pursued the 
course which had hitherto been adopted 
—first concession and then coercion—to 
be followed again by concession leading 
to fresh coercion, the end would be cer- 
tain—that end which Irad been pointed 
out by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork—namely, separation and the dis- 
ruption of the Empire. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 255; Noes 
36 : Majority 219.—(Div. List, No. 152.) 


Main Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 250; Noes 
28: Majority 222.—(Div. List, No. 153.) 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Bill do pass.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 236 ; Noes 
26: Majority 210.—(Div. List, No. 154.) 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, on rising to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is desir- 
able that Her Majesty’s Government should take 
steps to provide for the protection of Ancient 
Monuments,’’ 
said, that the House, having in pre- 
vious Sessions devoted so much time 
to a Bill providing for the preservation 
of ancient monuments, and having often 
assented to the principle, and more than 
once to the details, of the Bill, it might 
be natural to suppose that those inte- 
rested in the subject would re-introduce 
the measure which the House had so 
often sanctioned. He would not, how- 
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ever, occupy many minutes in explaining 
why it was inadvisable to do so. It was 
true that the House, by increasing ma- 
jorities, had passed the second reading, 
and that though, no doubt, there were 
differences of opinion on details, so far, 
at least, as the last House of Commons 
were concerned, there were few Mem- 
bers who did not approve the general 
principles of the Bill; still, there re- 
mained a few, though but a very few, 
staunch opponents; and he need not 
remind the House that Mondays and 
Thursdays were Government days, and 
on Tuesdays and Fridays Notices of 
Motion came before Bills, so that prac- 
tically, under the half-past 12 Rule, 
Wednesday was the only day on which 
a private Member could bring a Bill 
before the House. Wednesdays were 


| balloted for at the commencement of 


the Session, and at once occupied— 
every one, for instance, being now be- 
spoken up to the middle of July ; so that, 
even if he had been lucky enough to 
secure a Wednesday for the second 
reading, he would have had scarcely 
any chance of obtaining an opportunity 
of bringing it up for Committee, Report, 
and third reading. The fact was that, 
under the present system, private Mem- 
bers had hardly a chance of carrying a 
Bill to which there was any opposition, 
even of a single Member. Under these 
circumstances, he felt that, as the opinion 
of the House had been so often expressed, 
he might fairly call upon Her Majesty’s 
Government to take up the question; 
and he ventured to ask the House to 
assent to the present Motion, not in any 
spirit of criticism on the Government, 
but to strengthen their hands. On pre- 
vious occasions he had given numerous 
instances of cases in which ancient monu- 
ments had been destroyed. Many of 
our most interesting monuments had 
been altogether destroyed; and there was 
hardly one which was not more or less 
mutilated. It was said that they should 
stand by and leave them to the protec- 
tion of public opinion. But that had 
been tried; and it must be remembered 
that if the growing education of the 
country tended to enlarge the number 
of those who took an interest in these 
monuments, on the other hand, it also 
weakened the superstitious feelings— 
though, indeed, he hardly liked to call 
them superstitious in the ordinary sense 
—to which many of them were mainly 
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indebted for their preservation. These 
feelings had been so strong that even as 
lately as the year 1859 a farmer in the 
Island of Anglesey, near the Tynwald, 
was said to have offered up a heifer as a 
burnt sacrifice to appease the spirit of 
the deceased for having allowed a cham- 
bered tumulus to be opened—probably 
the last example of a burnt sacrifice in 
civilized Europe. At a recent meeting 
the Council of the Society of Antiquaries 
passed a resolution with reference to this 
point that— 

“Again and again have the anniversary ad- 
dresses from the Presidential Chair given utter- 
ance to the hope that these precious remains of 
antiquity might be rescued from the injury and 
destruction by which their value is constantly 
being impaired and their number irretrievably 
diminished.” 


Without troubling the House by reading 
a complete list, he would mention the 
following among the more important 
monuments which had recently been 
greatly mutilated or wholly destroyed :— 
The earthworks at Dorchester, the Ro- 
man Camp on Hod Hill, Banbury Camp, 
a stone circle near Lulworth, a dolmen 
near Portesham, a dolmen on Lytton 
Down, a dolmen on West Compton Down; 
Cesar’s Camp at Wimbledon, a dolmen 
near Maiden Newton, a Camp on Shen- 
borough Hill, Icomb Camp, Charlton 
Abbots Camp, Bagendon Camp, Rod- 
borough Hill Camp, Bourton-on-the- 
Water, the Green Ditches, Hibdown 
Camp, the Toots near Oldbury, Blaize 
Castle, Beachley Green earthworks, the 
Ogham Stone at Clonmacnoise, one of, 
he believed, only three cases in which 
Ogham characters were accompanied 
by a corresponding inscription in Roman 
letters; the Rath of Kilbannon, the 
ruins on Holy Island, in Loch Derg ; the 
fine Menhir, known as Le Quesnel, in 
Jersey ; a portion, he believed the last 
visible piece, of Roman wall at Ciren- 
cester, had recently been destroyed in 
order that the materials might be used 
to inclose a field. Mr. Clark, than whom 
there was no higher authority on such a 
subject, assured us that though— 


‘‘ The traces of a camp are not so easily swept 
away as those of a barrow, nevertheless most of 
those known to have existed in the lower and 
more highly cultivated lands are gone, or remain 
in their names only.” 


He was continually receiving pathetic 
or indignant letters from persons la- 
menting the destruction of some vener- 
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able monument in their own locality. 
Only a few daysagoa cutting was sent him 
from a local newspaper, regretting the 
removal of the last remains of Sandwich 
Castle, associated with Shakespeare’s 
King John, which was being removed 
for agricultural purposes. England 
was, he believed, almost if not quite the 
only civilized nation in Europe which 
entirely neglected its national antiqui- 
ties. Denmark, long ago, purchased a 
considerable number of the more re- 
markable examples ; Holland had done 
the same. In Italy, any monument that 
was in danger could be taken by the 
State. France had a National Monu- 
ments Commission. His suggestion was 
that a Commission should be appointed, 
and that if the owner of any important 
ancient monument wished to destroy it, 
he should be required, before doing so, 
to offer it to the nation at a fair price. As 
long as the owner left the monument 
intact it would remain in his charge and 
custody—the Commissioner would have 
no right of interference. Now, as these 
monuments wanted no repairs, but only 
required to be left alone, it seemed to 
him that the Commission would not be 
expensive or laborious, and that one 
Commission, on which Scotland and Ire- 
land would be well represented, would 
be sufficient. Even if they purchased a 
good many monuments the expense 
would still be trifling and the labour 
small. In some cases it might, perhaps, 
be desirable to place a fence round the 
monument; in a few cases, such as some 
of the sculptured stones, it might be 
well to put up a simple shelter, as, for 
instance, at Sueno’s Stone, near Forres. 
In all this, however, there would be no 
difficulty; no interference whatever with 
property. The Bill contained no new 
principle. If land was required for a 
railroad, for waterworks, for other pub- 
lic purposes, we never hesitated to take 
it, of course at a fair valuation. But it 
was not proposed to go so far even as 
this. Owners were not compelled or 
asked to sell, unless they wished to 
destroy. If they valued a monument 
the case could not arise. So far from 
interfering with the rights of property, 
it was actually sought to protect them. 
There was a case on record in which the 
occupier of a farm wished to destroy a 
very interesting monument in order to 
build a barn with the stones. The land- 
lord objected to this; but*if it had not 
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happened that the tenant had omitted to 
pay his rent he could not have inter- 
fered, and the monument would have 
been destroyed under the very eyes of 
its owner. Indeed, the tendencies of 
such a measure were wholly conserva- 
tive. A Bill which rested on a feeling of 
respect and reverence for the past and 
for the memorials of the dead must 
surely commend itself to the instincts as 
well as to the heart of the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and had, indeed, always 
received from them a warm and cordial 
support. We took an enlightened in- 
terest in the monuments of other coun- 
tries. When it was supposed that some 
danger threatened St. Mark’s, in Venice, 
we were up in arms; when the Turkish 
Government proposed to demolish the 
walls of Constantinople, the English 
Ambassador interfered to protect them. 
Hundreds, nay, thousands, of pounds 
had been spent on the monuments of 
Egypt and Assyria, and yet we neglected 
our own. In one of the recent Reports 
on Oyprus it was mentioned as a strik- 
ing instance of maladministration that 
when any stones were required for build- 
ing they were taken from the roads. 
Surely, if we did not do it at home, we 
should regard it as even a more conclu- 
sive proof of barbarism that we should 
suffer most ancient and interesting mo- 
numents to be broken up for such pur- 
poses. For why had our monuments 
been sacrificed ? It had not been for any 
national benefit; they had not been re- 
quired in any important emergency ; 
they had interfered with no great en- 
gineering works ; the land they occupied 
was seldom of much value. It was not 
necessary to deny that there were cases 
in which the claims of science, of senti- 
ment, must give way to exigencies of 
modern life: in which the welfare of the 
living must override the claims of the 
dead. But such cases were very rare. 
Numbers of these monuments had been 
destroyed for the most paltry and trivial 
reasons. The earthworks had been 
carted away to serve as manure; the 
stones had been broken up to mend 
roads: some had been destroyed out of 
sheer ignorance or the mere spirit of 
mischief. In the striking words of Mr. 
Myers, even in some cases it had hap- 
penned that our ‘‘ Occupation roads are 
mended with the immemorial altars of 
an unknown God.” In conclusion, he 
hoped he would be allowed to say a 
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word in regard to the Amendment which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) had placed upon the 
Paper. That Amendment proposed that 
Her Majesty’s Government should confer 
upon the local authorities the necessary 
powers to provide for the protection of 
ancient monuments; but he hoped that 
his hon. Friend would not press it, as it 
was desirable that the hands of the Go- 
vernment should be left perfectly: free 
to deal with the matter as they thought 
best. He would not trespass further 
upon the time of the House. He was 
grateful to the House for having allowed 
him the opportunity, at that late hour, 
of bringing the subject forward. The 
present state of things was unworthy of 
a great Empire, and had, over and over 
again, been condemned by the House. 
He begged to move the Resolution, and 
he hoped that it would be accepted by 
Her Majesty’s Government and by the 
House. 


Monuments. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that 
Her Majesty’s Government shouid take steps to 
provide for the protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments,’”’—(Sir John Lubbock,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London contained two 
points which I am entirely unable to 
reconcile one with the other. The first 
was that he desired to leave the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government perfectly 
free, and the second was that he begged 
another hon. Member not to move an 
Amendment, because it would interfere 
with the passing of this Resolution. But 
my hon. Friend cannot suppose for a 
moment that if he passed his Resolution 
he would leave the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government perfectly free. On the 
contrary, he would bind them to propose 
a plan on a subject with respect to which 
they feel great interest, but with respect 
to which it is impossible for them to pro- 
pose a scheme that would meet with the 
acceptance of the House. We have 
most of us viewed with great interest 
and sympathy the efforts made by the 





hon. Member to dispose of this subject 
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by way of legislation; but my hon. 
Friend, it appears, is beginning to des- 
pair of success in these efforts, that is, 
to frame a plan to which he could obtain 
the acceptance of the House. If he 
thinks he can frame such a plan we 
shall be most happy to see him go for- 
ward with his labours, and, if cireum- 
stances permit, assist him in their prose- 
cution. But if he abandons his labours, 
the reason of that must be that he finds 
it impossible to obtain the consent of 
Parliament, notwithstanding it hasshown 
an interest in the subject, to any scheme 
he has devised. The declaration of my 
hon. Friend is that when he finds him- 
self unable to obtain the consent of Par- 
liament to his plans, he will throw him- 
self into the hands of the Government, 
who have no plan which they are in a 
position to recommend to the House. 
That cannot be supposed to be making 
real progress with the subject. To make 
no progress when it is desirable that 
progress should be made is truly a bad 
thing ; but there is another thing worse, 
and that is to seem to make progress 
when, in reality, you are making no pro- 
gress. Perhaps my hon. Friend will 
say to the Government—‘‘ Do you mean 
to say you can do nothing?” I do not 
mean to say that, because it would be 
adopting an extreme proposition on the 
other side. If any plan can be sub- 
mitted to us by my hon. Friend, or by 
others who have given the subject ade- 
quate consideration, we shall receive it 
with respect and examine it with interest, 
and we shall be very glad indeed if we 
can found a proposition upon it. But 
my hon. Friend will see that it would be 
an absolute breach of duty on our part 
to go beyond an engagement of that 
kind, when we are totally unable to see 
whether it would be in our power to 
frame a project or not. My hon. Friend, 
I am sure, does not want us to take a 
leap in the dark. He can see his way 
in the matter, and if he can give the Go- 
vernment such information as will enable 
them to see their way also, they will be 
very glad to follow him. But, situated 
as we are, overcharged many times with 
duties and engagements of which we are 
only able to discharge a small portion 
satisfactorily, it would be a very un- 
worthy part for us to take with respect 
to the question, to deal in promises when 
we have no opportunity of giving atten- 
tion to the subject. I should like to 
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have the opportunity of considering very 
fully the proposal of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley. It appears to 
me there is undoubtedly much to say in 
its favour, while there may be much to 
be said against it ; but the proposal is 
one on which I am not prepared to 
pledge myself. I tender the assurance 
Ihave given to the hon. Baronet frankly ; 
and I trust, under the circumstances of 
the case, he will not expect us to assent 
to this Motion. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE could not under- 
stand to what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister objected in the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet. The 
Motion had been brought forward, and 
embodied in a Bill, year after year. The 
Bill had been year after year amended, 
and at last a conclusion had been arrived 
at which had been accepted as reason- 
able, and which ought not to be dis- 
missed in a cursory manner. He could 
only say, if five or six years was not 
sufficient time for consideration, it was 
difficult to know how much time the Go- 
vernment wanted. He did not, in the 
least, wish to misinterpret the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman; but he 
understood him to say that the Govern- 
ment were not in a position to make up 
their mind upon this important question. 
At any rate, it appeared to him that the 
subject was not so difficult that if the 
Government tried they could make up 
their mind upon it. It was a question to 
which many of them attached great im- 
portance, and he certainly thought that 
in one way or another the ancient monu- 
ments of the country ought to be pre- 
served. He did not think this should be 
done by interfering with the rights of 
landowners ; on the contrary, he thought 
they ought most jealously to preserve 
the rights of every landowner with 
respect to his property. But he certainly 
protested against the doctrine laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
House was not in a position, after so 
many years, to deal with the subject. 
His hon. Friend was quite right in 
pressing the present, or any other Go- 
vernment, to endeavour to arrive at some 
conclusion as to the manner in which our 
ancient monuments should be preserved, 
and if he went to a division he should 
certainly vote with him. 

Mr. RYLANDS doubted whether 
there was a general consensus of opinion 
as to the best means of preserving 
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ancient monuments. He had ventured 
to put upon the Paper an Amendment 
which, if the Government had been dis- 
posed to accept the proposal of the hon. 
Member for the University of London, 
he should have pressed on the attention 
of the House. If they were to preserve 
ancient monuments at all he thought the 
House must be careful not to throw upon 
the over-burdened central authority the 
duty of attending to this matter in all 
parts of the Kingdom; and when the 
hon. Baronet said there should be a 
National Commission to purchase ancient 
monuments and throw the cost upon the 
National Exchequer, he (Mr. Rylands) 
replied that the proposed system was 
most objectionable, and one which would 
certainly lead to considerable expendi- 
ture. He contended that the local 
authorities, who would know the value 
of the ancient monuments in their dis- 
trict, and who had power to raise rates 
for local purposes, should have the neces- 
sary powers given to them. His hon. 
Friend thought that public opinion had 
deteriorated with regard to the preser- 
vation of ancient monuments; but this 
he utterly denied, so far as monuments 
were concerned which it was desirable 
to preserve. After the statement of the 
Prime Minister he did not think it neces- 
sary to move his Amendment; but he 
trusted, if the Government did take 
this matter into their consideration they 
would consider how far any steps to 
be taken with regard to the preservation 
of ancient monuments should be left 
to the local authorities. If his hon. 
Friend thought fit to introduce a Bill, 
the House would have, at any rate, an 
opportunity of discussing his plan, and 
no doubt in Committee a satisfactory 
conclusion of the matter would be arrived 
at. But having been in the House on 
former occasions when the hon. Member 
brought forward this subject, he ven- 
tured to say that there was a great 
difference of opinion with regard to it 
amongst hon. Members; certainly there 
was not an unanimous feeling in favour 
of the plan proposed by him. It was, 
therefore, hardly fair to say that the 
House had expressed itself in such a 
manner as to justify the hon. Member in 
calling upon Her Majesty’s Government 
to proceed with it. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND trusted the 
House would support the Resolution of 
his hon. Friend opposite. A Bill on this 
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subject had already passed the House, 
and would have gone up to the other 
House had it not been too late in the Ses- 
sion. The Government had therefore full 
information upon the question, which 
was by no means a new one. It had been 
discussed over and over again; but a 
private Member had no chance of pass- 
ing a Bill, certainly not in the evil days 
upon which the House had fallen; his 
only chance was to look to the Govern- 
ment to accept the principle of his Bill 
and work out its details. The hon. 
Baronet had accepted in the most friendly 
way the Amendments that had been put 
forward from all quarters; and therefore 
those whose Amendments had been ac- 
cepted felt bound to support him. He 
could not understand why the Govern- 
ment should not accept the responsibility 
of working out the principle which had 
been sanctioned by the House. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS thought 
the hon. Baronet had, by anticipation, 
disposed of the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) in 
favour of local authorities dealing with 
the preservation of ancient monuments. 
The fact was, their preservation had 
never been, and never would, be matter 
of care to Boards of Guardians. It was 
only those who knew how important it 
was to retain the continuity of a country’s 
history, who would take the best means 
to that end by preserving its ancient 
monuments. There were many places 
in the country in which that House 
would do well to preserve existing monu- 
ments. He remembered thatin his own 
county a man destroyed a Roman Camp 
for the purpose of growing potatoes on 
the land. Although, however, the camp 
was destroyed, he was glad to say the 
man did not get the potatoes. Again, 
in the case of one of the most perfect 
ancient villas in the country which con- 
tained a Roman pavement, the roof 
placed over it by the owner had fallen 
into disrepair, and the pavement had been 
destroyed. There were also many monu- 
ments in Wales and Ireland which threw 
great light upon the historical condition 
of those countries, and those in Ireland 
were of much philological interest in 
connection with the most instructive and 
important language to be found amongst 
ancient dialects. There was in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Albans a monument 
which had been described with extreme 
accuracy by a chronicle of the time, and 
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from which it was supposed that the 
body of a saint had been disinterred. A 
local antiquary, however, who had been 
able to identify the tumulus as part of a 
British burying ground, found thatit con- 
tained the body of an unclothed savage. 
He hoped the Government would consider 
the very important facts which had been 
brought forward by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of 
London. He believed there was no- 
thing of more practical value to those 
who interested themselves in the history 
of the country than the preservation of 
its ancient monuments. Those which 
existed in the different parts of the 
United Kingdom had only been im- 
perfectly studied; and our knowledge 
of most important periods in our history 
would be lost, unless some precautions 
were taken for their preservation. If 
Stonehenge had been in the neighbour- 
hood of a road, it would have been 
absorbed by the road long ago. Many 
monuments in Oxford had been de- 
stroyed in that way. He did not pre- 
tend to say that the Government was 
not very fully absorbed in Business 
which had been regrettably postponed, 
and he did not think that they would 
be unwilling to consider the question of 
these important monuments, which were 
a great portion of our national history ; 
but there were very many of those 
relics—especially in those parts of Eng- 
land inhabited by descendants of an- 
cient races— which required constant 
care and were of great value. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the Irish people 
had often been accused of lacking the 
refinement which other nations enjoyed; 
but the ancient monuments were evi- 
dences of their taste and culture in the 
past. Was it possible that the Govern- 
ment would say that it should be in the 
power of any person, unappreciative of 
those monuments, to destroy them; and 
that they would not make penal the 
destruction of those monuments, which 
illustrated the history of the country? 
They had been told a good deal about 
the rights of property; but these monu- 
ments were not the property of any par- 
ticular individual ; and he thought that 
if the Government could not maintain 
and restore them, at least they could 
prevent the demolition of those monu- 
ments which was daily taking place. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK wished 
to direct the attention of the House 
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to a remarkable contrast which ex- 
isted between the way in which we 
in this country treated our recorded 
history and our unrecorded history. 
He believed no country in the world 
had taken greater care of its written 
records, or done more to place them 
within the reach of every historical 
student ; but while that was so, he 
believed that no country in Europe, 
except, perhaps, Spain, had done less 
to preserve the remains and relics of 
pre-historic ages, which were all the 
records we could have of a very con- 
siderable portion of the history of these 
Islands. There were two reasons for 
adopting the mode of treatment with 
regard to historical monuments which 
prevailed in some other countries. The 
first argument was in favour of the 
course he wished to suggest, which 
was the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to put on permanent record 
all the historical monuments of this 
country, as had been done by Den- 
mark. Somewhere about 1807 the Go- 
vernment of Denmark did what the hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) proposed 
last year. They placed under the pro- 
tection of the law certain historical 
monuments in thatcountry. The prac- 
tical result was that after the. lapse of 
about 40 years that plan was found to 
be a failure ;; the monuments which 
were placed under the protection of the 
law were not so well taken care of as 
those not under that protection. In 1849 
the Government of Denmark placed the 
whole management of their historical 
monuments under the care of a Director 
and Inspectors. That plan was tried 
for some years, and was also found 
unsatisfactory; and in 1873 the Govern- 
ment of Denmark adopted the method 
which he now wished to suggest. They 
appointed a small Commission to divide 
the country into districts, and to pre- 
serve on paper the record of all that 
remained of the monuments of pre- 
historic ages. The Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission in this country was 
an analogous case. He was sure that 
of all the Commissions which had 
done good service to this country, 
there was none to which historical 
students owed more than they did to 
that. But it would be within the re- 
collection of the House that when the 
Commission was first appointed very 
considerable, and not unnatural, jealousy 
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was felt as to what might be supposed 
to be an interference with the rights of 
private property, in searching records, 
and in making the necessary investiga- 
tions. What had been the practical 
result? Instead of that feeling exist- 
ing, he believed that the Royal Com- 
missioners had now more applications 
from private individuals to examine 
their charters than they could deal 
with; and he believed that the result 
which the hon. Baronet and other hon. 
Members wished to see, by the bringing 
forward of this Motion for the preserva- 
tion of historical monuments, would be, 
to a great extent, indirectly achieved 
by the appointment of some such Com- 
mission as the one which had already 
dealt so well with historical manuscripts. 
He hoped the Government would recon- 
sider the position they had taken up, 
and would not oppose the most reason- 
able and proper Motion of the hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE rose to recall] the 
House to the actual question before it. 
The hon .Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. Cochran-Patrick), and the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers), had discussed the question rather 
of the value of the ancient monuments, 
and the need of taking care of them, 
than the actual position of the ques- 
tion before the House. ° There seemed 
to be but one sentiment in the House as 
to the value of these monuments, which 
were daily increasing in value as records 
of the past and objects of historical in- 
terest; but the hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Lubbock) having got his Bill so far as 
the second reading in ‘‘ another place,” 
now seemed to be utterly discouraged, 
and to wish to have the responsibility 
he had so well borne taken off his own 
shoulders and thrown on the shoulders 
of the Government, as the Prime Minis- 
ter put it. And then came the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope), who asked why the Govern- 
ment would not take the responsibility. 
The hon. Member was a Member of the 
Government which gave very little as- 
sistance to the hon. Baronet. There 
were many important national questions 
before the House, without the Govern- 
ment taking up this matter, which came 
before the House in an awkward man- 
ner, on the Motion to leave the Chair. 
Was the House, in the midst of all the 
Business that the Government had 
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brought before it—and especially that 
important measure with regard to Ire- 
land, for which many hon. Members had 
been waiting for two months—to say 
that whatever turned up, or whatever it 
had in hand, and however important 
the exigencies of the State, the Govern- 
ment must take up this question and 
bring in a Bill; and also, besides bring- 
ing ina Bill, provide the money for 
taking care of these monuments? He 
deprecated the idea that the Government 
must pledge themselves to bring in a 
Bill now for the protection of these 
monuments. The Prime Minister had 
certainly gone as far as any Minister 
could go when he expressed his sympathy 
with the hon. Baronet and his interest 
in the monuments; and he thought his 
hon. Friend might be quite sure that 
that sympathy would be made practical 
on the first opportunity. He therefore 
would suggest that his hon. Friend 
should proceed in his old way of bring- 
ing in his own Bill, relying on the sup- 
port of the Government; and he trusted 
the Bill would receive a third reading 
in ‘‘another place” instead of only a 
second reading. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON thought the 
hon. Member who had just spoken had 
been answered by the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire. All that the hon. 
Baronet asked the Government to do 
was to take cognizance of the matter, 
and to deal with it, not now, but at some 
convenient time. This was not a new 
question; it had been before the House for 
many years, and, he believed, it had had 
the sympathy of both sides of the House. 
The hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) said he objected to the Mo- 
tion, because its purpose was centraliza- 
tion, and that it was a matter which 
ought to be dealt with by local authori- 
ties. He (Mr. Serjeant Simon) had 
great confidence in local authorities in 
all matters relating to paving and light- 
ing, but not in regard to matters of his- 
tory or taste. Let them consider these 
monuments for a moment; let them take, 
for instance, Stonehenge, or Adrian’s 
Wall. Who would wish to see any of 
those disturbed ? Who would wish to 
see Stonehenge removed, in order to 
allow a railway through that part of the 
country, or the stones of Adrian’s Wall 
removed by some enterprizing speculator 
for building purposes? Who would not 
demur to such destruction of an ancient 
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relic? These monuments were the land- 
marks of history ; they illustrated past 
ages, they showed the state and progress 
of civilization, and were the links be- 
tween ancient and modern times. It 
should be the pride of every Englishman 
and every Irishman and every Scotch- 
man to preserve the monuments of his 
country. They were national monu- 
ments, and were among the glories of 
the nation; and he thought that the 
Government should take charge of them, 
and not allow them to be demolished. 

Eart PERCY pointed out that the 
resistance which he and some who acted 
with him in this matter in the last Par- 
liament offered against the measure of 
the hon. Baronet was justified, in spite 
of the large majority they always found 
against them. On the present occasion 
those who previously opposed the mea- 
sure of the hon. Baronet had not said 
one word; and when he had had a fair 
field for his own Resolution, it turned 
out that his own Government was un- 
willing to support him, and that the 
hon. Member for Burnley, who for many 
years had supported the hon. Baronet’s 
Bill for throwing upon Imperial rates 
the maintenance of ancient monuments, 
now found himself entirely wrong. There 
was so much diversity of opinion as to 
what should be done, and as to the 
objects which ought to be embraced in 
an effort of this kind, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simon) thought that it ought to 
be extended even to the works of Nature. 
He could only say that he was as anxious 
to see the ancient monuments of the 
country saved from destruction as any- 
one in the House. The subject on which 
he differed with some was as to the 
means which should be employed to pre- 
serve them. 

Mr. WARTON hoped the hon. Baro- 
net would allow him to express the sym- 
pathy he felt for him—the sympathy he 
felt for one who had so persistently and 
so good-naturedly brought forward this 
subject year after year. At last the hon. 
Baronet sat ‘‘like Patience on a monu- 
ment, smiling at Grief’—the grief to 
which his Motion always, inevitably, 
came. He must, again, express his 
sympathy with the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire, inasmuch as he could 
not understand the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister. 
He (Mr. Warton) had been unable him- 
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self to understand that language; he 
had been unable to understand the real 
motive which animated the Prime Mi- 
nister—it was obscure as that of the 
ancient monuments themselves. He 
would only say that, sympathizing as 
he did with the hon. Baronet’s perse- 
verance, he could not agree with his 
Motion. He had seen the cloven hoof © 
peeping out in the speech of the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Dawson). He 
was a sentimentalist, and would pre- 
serve ancient monuments, if they could 
do it consistently with the preservation 
of the rights of property. The hon. 
Member for Carlow announced the doc- 
trine that all property belonged to the 
State; and it was because of that prin- 
ciple, now timidly put forward, but soon 
to be boldly advanced, that he objected 
to the Motion. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that un- 
less the Government could give them 
some more definite promise to deal with 
this question he should certainly support 
the hon. Baronet. The subject, to his 
mind, was one of the greatest possible 
interest to all classes of the country ; and 
he was sure that all must agree in the 
necessity for the preservation of these 
ancient monuments that still remained 
to us. He understood that the Prime 
Minister’s argument was not so much 
against the application of Government 
powers to protect the monuments, as 
showing the inconvenience of being 
called upon to exercise their powers at 
the present moment. But the Govern- 
ment would not be obliged to bring in 
a Bill immediately to carry out the 
object of the hon. Baronet if the Reso- 
lution were agreed to. If they would 
give a promise that they would, on as 
early a day as possible, take steps to 
prevent any further destruction of these 
monuments, it would meet with hon. 
Members’ views and give general satis- 
faction. As for the argument of the 
hon. Member for Burnley, to his (Mr. 
Broadhurst’s) mind, it wasa good joke. 
Surely the hon. Member did not se- 
riously ask the House to relegate to local 
vestries the protection of the ancient 
monuments of the country. The hon. 
Member apparently objected to this 
statement of the case; but what did his 
speech mean if not that? The hon. 
Member had asked them to make local 
bodies responsible for the preservation 
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Member leave the protection of West- 
minster Abbey in the hands of the West- 
minster Vestry? What would become 
of the building if left in such hands? 
Why, it would probably, ere long, be 
turned intoa butcher’s shop. He trusted 
the hon. Member would assure them he 
was only joking when he asked the 
House to commit these great interests 
into the hands of local bodies. On the 
other hand, he hoped they would re- 
ceive an assurance from the Government 
that they would do something in this 
matter. 

Mr. HERBERT said, that at that late 
hour of the night it was not his inten- 
tion to detain the House more than a 
moment; but being, like the noble Lord 
(Earl Percy) one who had opposed the 
hon. Baronet’s Bill, he should like to say 
a few words. The noble Lord had 
tendered his forgiveness to the hon. 
Baronet for several remarks he had 
made in a little volume he published not 
long ago, and he (Mr. Herbert) was 
ready to tender his; but, at the same 
time, he could go farther than the noble 
Lord, for he was prepared to support the 
Resolution. He had always opposed the 
Bill; but this Resolution was a very 
different thing. It did not pledge any- 
body to do anything ; it was a mere ab- 
stract sentiment that ancient monuments 
should be preserved. No member of 
the present or late Government could 
disagree with it, for they all agreed that 
ancient monuments should be preserved, 
the only question they fought about 
being the method of preserving them. 
He could not help thinking that the 
hon. Baronet had been hardly treated, 
and had a right to feel disappointed at 
the manner in which the Prime Minister 
had acted towards him. Year after 
year he had brought forward the sub- 
ject ; and all he now gotin return from 
the right hon. Gentleman was a few 
words to say that the Resolution was 
only brought forward now to make a 
show of making progress with the sub- 
ject. The hon. Baronet had been making 
a ‘‘show ”’—a promise, an appearance— 
of progress for five or six years; and it 
was hard on him, after the indomitable 
energy and pluck he had shown, that 
he should be thrown on one side the 
moment he found his own Party in 
power. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK wished to say 
a word in explanation, because the 
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general impression seemed to be that it 
would be necessary for the Government 
to bring in a Bill if the Motion were 


(Scotland). 


passed. He would point out that a 
great deal could be done in the way of 
preserving ancient monuments without 
bringing in a Bill at all. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 56; Noes 
79: Majority 23.—(Div. List, No. 155.) 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is desirable that Her Majesty’s Government 
should take steps to provide for the protection 
of Ancient Monuments. 


Supply Committee upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—20o— 
HERRING BRAND (SCOTLAND). 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That Mr. Baxter, Mr. Birxpecx, Mr. 
Buiaxe, Mr. Donatp Cameron be nominated 
Members of the said Committee.’’ 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Robert Duff be one other 
Member of the said Committee.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he wished 
to object to the name of Mr. Baxter. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is too late. All the names have been 
agreed to down to that of Mr. Robert 
Duff. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR would object, 
then, to the name of Mr. Duff. His 
reason for taking this course was not 
that he was in any way prepared to 
maintain that the Gentlemen nominated 
were not perfectly competent to fulfil the 
duties it was proposed to confer upon 
them. His objection was of a more 
general character. He found that it 
was proposed to nominate upon this 
Committee nine Gentlemen from the 
other side of the House who were 
Liberals, while the remaining six were 
drawn from that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, and were Conservatives. 
It would be perceived, therefore, that 
there was a large preponderance of 
Liberal names over those of Conserva- 
tives. It would be recollected by hon. 
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Members that last Session an attempt 
was made to alter the traditional con- 
stitution of Committees by giving an 
undue preponderance to one political 
Party in the House. The attempt was 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, and it was resisted by 
the right hon. Baronet the Leader of 
the Opposition. Finally, it was agreed 
that no steps of that kind should be 
taken until full opportunity had been 
given to the House to discuss the ques- 
tion. That being so, he observed with 
some surprise that the traditional dis- 
tribution of Members, as between the 
two Parties, had been departed from in 
the case of the present Committee. Since 
he gave Notice of opposition to the 
nomination of this particular Committee, 
it had been pointed out that there would 
be considerable difficulty, in the case of 
a small and non-political Committee, in 
invariably adhering to the old arrange- 
ment. That difficulty arose, principally, 
from the fact that in addition to the 
two Parties—Liberal and Conservative— 
there now existed a third Party, which 
did not in any way obey the traditional 
organization of the other two. He might 
say at once that he had no objection, in 
the case of small and non-political Com 
mittees, to a distribution such as that 
which was contained in the proposal now 
before the House. All he required was, 
that instead of the arrangement being 
made upon some tacit agreement between 
the Whips outside the knowledge of the 
House, there should be some formal and 
explicit statement made by the Govern- 
ment, to the effect that there should be 
a preponderance of Members from the 
Government side of the House only in 
those Committees which dealt with com- 
paratively insignificant subjects, and 
subjects respecting which there was 
no Party controversy. The appoint- 
ment of such a Committee should be no 
precedent, in any way, in the formation 
of a larger Committee which might have 
to deal with important public questions. 
If he could obtain any assurance of that 
kind from any Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, he would withdraw his ob- 
jection; but, in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for such an assurance to be given, 
he begged now to object to the name of 
Mr. Robert Duff. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Perhaps the House will allow me to say 
a word or two upon the objection which 
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has been raised by the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour). It is quite 
true, as stated by the hon. Member, that 
my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government did last year suggest that 
there should be a certain amount of 
change in the mode in which Com- 
mittees have hitherto been constituted ; 
but I do not think that the hon. Gentle- 
man has stated the nature of the change 
quite accurately. I do not think the 
change which my right hon. Friend 
suggested was that Committees should 
be appointed in any way in accordance 
with the proportions of the supporters 
and opponents of the Government; but 
what took place was this:—My right 
hon. Friend stated, on behalf of the 
Government, that, in their opinion, the 
change which has taken place in the 
constitution of Parties in this House 
required some change in the mode of 
nominating Committees, in order to se- 
cure the continuance of that which has 
always hitherto been the practice— 
namely, that the Government of the 
day, possessing the confidence of the 
majority of Members of the House, 
should have, on all important Com- 
mittees, a majority of the Party sup- 
porting themselves. In the present 
state of the House, when the House 
is not divided, as in former times, into 
two Parties, but into three or four 
Parties, that can only be accomplished 
by some change in the old arrangement ; 
and all my right hon. Friend said last 
year was that it would be necessary to 
consider the subject, and to secure that 
while the different political Parties of 
which the House was constituted were 
recognized, the majority of the Members 
appointed upon all important Committees 
should be selected from among the usual 
supportersof Her Majesty’s Government. 
For instance, it is proposed, as in this 
instance, that a Committee should consist 
of 15 Members, that eight of them should 
be supporters of the Government—I 
think the hon. Gentleman is mistaken 
in suggesting that nine of the Members 
proposed on the present Committee are 
supporters of the Government. The pro- 
portion is, I think, eight Members from 
among the supporters of the Govern- 
ment; six selected from among the re- 
gular Opposition, and one hon. Member 
chosen from below the Gangway on the 
other side of the House. It does not 
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the Government is an unreasonable one, 
and really the question is not raised on 
the composition or appointment of this 
Committee, which has no political cha- 
racter at all. My noble Friend (Lord 
Richard Grosvenor) and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, in order to prevent any 
unnecessary inconvenience or any ob- 
struction to Public Business, have ar- 
rived at an understanding that in re- 
gard to the nomination of Committees 
of this description, which do not concern 
any political questions at all, the ob- 
servance of the ordinary Rule should 
not be insisted upon. Of course, the 
case would be different when we come 
to appoint an important Committee. I 
can quite understand the view of the 
hon. Member that any understanding 
made privately, without the knowledge 
of the House, should be recognized in- 
side the House. But in regard to the 
appointment of the present Committee I 
believe there is no particular principle at 
stake, and that the question which the 
hon. Member desires to raise is not in 
any degree involved. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE was not disposed 
to quarrel with the proposition laid down 
by the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India. But the noble Lord talked 
of the fact that there were now three 
political Parties in the House instead of 
two as formerly, and said that it made 
a change in the mode of nominating 
Committees necessary. But he wished 
to ask the noble Lord if there were not 
also three Parties in the House during 
the existence of the late Government ? 
Nevertheless, the late Government in- 
variably observed the Rule of only no- 
minating an exact majority of the Mem- 
bers of a Committee from among their 
own supporters. What he now under- 
stood the noble Lord to suggest was 
that upon every important Committee 
there should be a majority of Liberals 
over Oonservatives and Home Rulers 
combined. It was not worth while to 
argue the matter in reference to the ap- 
pointment of the present Committee, in 
which there was no political principle 
involved ; but on that side of the House 
they would content themselves for the 
present with protesting against the 
adoption of any Rule upon the subject 
without regular Notice, so that the 
question might undergo full discussion. 
Therefore, the nomination of the Com- 
mittee as now proposed would not be 
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objected to, on the understanding that 
the Government were not seeking to 
lay down any precedent, and that they 
would agree not to raise the question of 
principle without affording an oppor- 
tunity for a full and thorough discussion 
of any novel feature they desired to in- 
troduce. The noble Lord intimated that 
in regard to this Committee an under- 
standing had already been come to be- 
tween the Whips on the two sides of 
the House. If that were so he had 
nothing to say on the subject. All he 
desired was that the Government should 
adhere to the suggestion made last Ses- 
sion, that no fundamental change should 
be proposed in the constitution or mode 
of appointing Committees without afford- 
ing full opportunity for discussing the 
novel proposition. Upon that under- 
standing, he had no doubt that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) would withdraw the objec- 
tion he had made. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
had no wish to continue the discussion. 
He only wished to say that it was the 
desire of the Government to keep up the 
old proportions in regard to the compo- 
sition of Committees—nemely, that a 
majority—and a majority only of each 
Committee—should be selected from 
among the usual supporters of the Go- 
vernment. 


Business ( Urgency). 


Question put, and agreed fo. 
Remaining names agreed to. 


Lord Etcno, Sir ArexanpER Gorpon, Mr. 
AnpREW Grant, Admiral Sir Jonn Hay, Mr. 
Joun Hots, Mr. Hermon, Mr. Marsorranks, 
Sir Hersert Maxwetz, Mr. Penper, and Mr. 
WILLIAMSON nominated other Members of the 
said Committee:—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records :—Five to be the quorum. 





PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS 
(URGENCY). 

Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House 
as follows:—I desire to lay upon the 
Table certain Additional Rules, framed 
by me, in pursuance of the Resolution 
of the House of the 8rd February, for 
the regulation of the Business of the 
House, while the state of Public Busi- 
ness is urgent. They are designed to 
facilitate the consideration of the Sup- 
plies required for the public service, and 
I trust that they may be found effectual 
for that purpose. 
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AppitionAL Rutes FramMep By Mr. 
SPEAKER, FOR THE REGULATION OF 
THE BUSINESS OF THE HovsE, WHILE 
THE STATE OF Pusiio Bustness 1s 
URGENT. 


11th March, 1881. 


Committees of Supply and Ways and 
Means. 

1. That when certain Votes in Com- 
mittees of Supply and Ways and Means 
have been declared urgent, and such 
Committees have precedence, by any 
Standing Order, or by any Resolution 
of the House, agreed to upon a Motion 
made, after Notice, by a Minister of the 
Crown, put forthwith, and decided by a 
majority of three to one; on the Order 
of the Day being read for either of the 
said Committees, Mr. Speaker shall 
forthwith leave the Chair, without put- 
ting any Question ; and the House shall 
thereupon resolve itself into such Com- 
mittee. 

2. That, in lieu of the customary 
forms of procedure in the Committees of 
Supply and Ways and Means, when cer- 
tain Votes have been declared urgent, 
the general rules of the House concern- 
ing the proposal of Questions and 
Amendments be observed in such Com- 
mittees. 

8. That while any Vote, declared 
urgent, is before the Committee, Ques- 
tions confined to matters of fact, in 
relation to such Vote, may be answered 
by a Minister, in charge of the Esti- 
mates, without affecting his right to 
speak generally to the Question before 
the Committee. 

4. That if it shall appear to the 
Chairman, during any Debate, when cer- 
tain Votes have been declared urgent, 
to be the general sense of the Commit- 
tee, that the Question be now put, he 
may so inform the Committee ; and on 
a Motion being made ‘ That the Ques- 
tion be now put,” the Chairman shall 
forthwith put such Question ; and if the 
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same be decided in the affirmative, by a 
majority of three to one, the Question 
previously under Debate shall be forth- 
with put from the Chair. 


Ordered, That the said Rules be 
printed. [No. 73.] 


Mr. SPEAKER further stated, That 
the House having passed the Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Bill, it becomes 
my duty to declare, in pursuance of the 
Resolution of the House of the 3rd 
February, that the state of Public Busi- 
ness is no longer urgent. 





INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (LANG- 
BAR MOOR) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to con- 
firm the Provisional Order for the regulation of 
certain lands known as Langbar Moor, situate 
in the township of Nesfield-with-Langbar, in 
the parish of Ilsley, in the county of York, in 
pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Courtney and Secretary 
Sir Witrram Harcourt. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill111.] 


INOLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (BEAMS- 
LEY MOOR) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Covurrney, Bill to con- 
firm the Provisional Order for the regulation of 
certain lands known as Beamsley Moor, situate 
in the township of Beamsleys Both, in the 
parish of Skipton, in the county of York, in 
pursuance of the Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners of England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Courtney and Secretary 
Sir Wiiiram Harcovrr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 112.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 14th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Serxtecr Commirree—Highway 
Acts, nominated. 

Pustic Biis—First Reading—Peace Preserva- 
tion (Ireland) * (46) ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Godalming, &c.) * (48). 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
The Queen’s Answer to the Address 
of Monday last reported as follows: 
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I Ave received your Address praying that a 
Commission may be issued to inquire into the 
constitution and working of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts as created or modified under the Re- 
formation Statutes of the 24th and 25th years 
of King Henry the Eighth and any subsequent 
Acts : 

And I have given directions that a Commis- 
sion shall issue for this purpose in accordance 
with your request. 


Parliamentary Oath— 


ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR 
OF RUSSIA. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, all 
your Lordships will have heard with 
consternation of the frightful crime 
which resulted in the death of the late 
Emperor of Russia. Her Majesty’s 
Government have received no informa- 
tion as to the details beyond that which 
has appeared in the newspapers. I 
wish to give Notice that to-morrow I 
will move that an Address be presented 
to Her Majesty the Queen on the assas- 
sination of her Relative and Ally, the 
late Emperor of Russia, and that, at 
the same time, I will ask your Lordships 
to assent to a Message of Condolence to 
Her Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 


HIGHWAY ACTS. 


Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee : 


D. Somerset. L. Carrington. 
D. St. Albans. L. Meldrum. 
Ld. Steward. L. Leigh. 

E. De La Warr. L. Wolverton. 
E. Fortescue. L. Cottesloe. 
E. Onslow. L. Norton. 

V. Hardinge. L. Shute. 

L. Clinton. 


The Committee to meet on Friday next, at Four 
o’clock, and to appoint their own Chairman. 
March 15—Lord Hartismere added. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 14th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Henry 
William Eaton, esquire, for Coventry. 

Serect CommirrEE—Railways, Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
Caine, Sir Baldwyn Leighton, and Mr. 


Phipps added. 
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Supriy—considered in Committee —Crvit Srp. 
VICE AND Revenue Departments Svupprzz- 
MENTARY Estimates, 1880-81 — Class JI.— 
Pusitic Works anp Buiiprines, Votes 5, 12, 
13, 14, 24; Class II.—Sananrties AND Expenses 
or Crviz Departments, Votes 3, 5, 6, 9, 11, 
15, 16,18, 25, 35; Class I1I.—Law anp Jvs. 
Tice, Votes 1, 4, 5, 8, 18, 15,17, 18; Class 
IV.—Epvcation, Screncz, AND Art, Votes 
4, 6, 7, 11, 15; Class V.— Foreren ann 
Coton1aL Services, Votes 1, 2, 3, 7, 9; 
Class VI.—Non-Errective AND CHARITABLE 
Services AND RETIRED ALLOWANCES, AND 
GRATUITIES FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER 
Purposes, Vote 1; Class V.—Foreicn anp 
CononraL Services, TREASURY CuHEsT; Class 
VII.—Miscettangovs, Votes 1, 2,3; Reve. 
NUE Departments, Votes 1, 3, 4, 5; Crvin 
Services (Excesses), Classes II., IIT., LV., 
v 


Private Briu (by Order) — Second Reading— 
London Sea Water Supply *. 

Pusitic Bris — Crdered—First Reading—Poor 
Law Officers (Scotland) Superannuation * 

113). 

soond Reading—Metropolitan Commons Sup- 
plemental* [99]; Local Taxation Returns 
(Scotland) * [107], debate adjourned. 

Select Committee — Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment * [102], nominated. 

Committee—Report—India Office (Sale of Super- 
fluous Land) [91]; Sea Fisheries (Clam and 
Bait Beds) [83]; Exemption from Distress 
92 


Third "Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Godalming, &c.) * [88j, and passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH—MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH rose in his place, 
to present a Petition, when 

Mr. GORST, interposing, said: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to Order. I submit that 
the Gentleman who has just risen, for 
the purpose of presenting a Petition to 
this House, is not a Member of this 
House, and as such cannot present a 
Petition. I will give very shortly my 
reasons for thinking that the House 
should come to the determination that it 
is impossible for the Gentleman who has 
just risen to present a Petition. It will 
be in the recollection of the House that 
last Session the Gentleman in question 
came to the Table of the House, claim- 
ing the right to make a solemn Affir- 
mation in lieu of taking the Oath pre- 
scribed by law. A Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed, 
which considered whether the claim to 
make a solemn Affirmation in lieu of 
the Oath was founded upon any legal 
right. The Committee reported to the 
House that the Gentleman in ques- 
tion had no legal right to make the 
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Affirmation. That finding of the Com- 
mittee was afterwards adopted by a 
Resolution of this House, and it stands 
now upon the Records of this House that 
no Gentleman in the position of the 
Gentleman in question has a legal right 
to make a solemn Affirmation in lieu of 
the Oath prescribed by law. It was 
afterwards, by a Resolution of the 
House, determined that Mr. Bradlaugh 
might at his own risk and peril 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I rise to Order. 
There is no such Resolution on the Books 
of the House. 

Mr. GORST: The Gentleman inter- 
posed before I stated what the Resolu- 
tion was. The Resolution said—— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rise to Or- 
der. I wish to ask whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman can speak of a Mem- 
ber of this House by his name ? 

Mr. CALLAN also rose to Order. 
May I also ask—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham is speak- 
ing to a point of Order. 

Mr. GORST: I am sorry that I have 
not got the terms of the Resolution ; but 
it was practically this: that the Gentle- 
man in question—I really do not wish to 
be offensive ; I would call him the “‘ hon. 
Member,”’ but it would be inconsistent 
with my argument, and I will, therefore, 
call him the ‘“‘Gentleman in question” 
—mnight, if he pleased, make a solemn 
Affirmation and take his seat; but at 
his own peril, and without preju- 
dice to consideration by a Court of 
Law. Now, on Friday last, the de- 
cision of the High Court was given, 
and was in accordance with the opinion 
of the Committee and of the House 
itself, that the Gentleman had no right 
to make a solemn Affirmation in lieu of 
taking the Oath prescribed by law. 
Therefore, the first vote he gave, and 
the first day he sat in this House, the 
seat for Northampton became by law 
vacant, exactly as if the holder of it were 
dead. The seat did not become vacant 
on Friday last, but on the first occasion 
when Mr. Bradlaugh gave a vote in this 
House. What I submit tothe Houseis 





that, under the circumstances, when its 
own Committee has determined that he 
is not entitled to make an Affirmation, 
when the House itself has confirmed by 
Resolution the opinion of that Commit- 
tee, and when a Court of Law in this 
country has decided that he is not en- 
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titled to make an Affirmation instead of 
an Oath, he ought not to sit and vote 
and take part in the proceedings of this 
House as long as the opinions and judg- 
ments of the Committee, the House, 
and the Court of Law remain uncontra- 
dicted and unreversed. I have heard 
that it is the intention of Mr. Bradlaugh 
to appeal ; but I know of my own know- 
ledge that no notice of appeal whatever 
has, up to the present time, been given. 
[Mr. Brapiaven rose to explain; but 
being received with loud cries of ‘‘Or- 
der!’’ sat down agaiv.| I have heard 
from the best authorities that an hour 
ago no notice of appeal had been given ; 
but I do not care about the appeal. It 
seems to me that when the matter is 
sub judice, it is so on one side as well as 
the other; and, at all events, until the 
judgment of the Court, which has con- 
firmed the opinion of this House, be re- 
versed, the Gentleman has no right to 
take part in the proceedings of this 
House in any matter whatever. If it 
should be the pleasure of the House, I 
should have no objection to moving for 
a Committee to inquire whether Mr. 
Bradlaugh has the right to sit and vote ; 
but until some notice has been taken of 
this matter by the House, I submit 
that, as a matter of Order, he ought not 
to be permitted to sit and vote in this 
House. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am aware that it is 
very inconvenient to enter upon any- 
thing approaching a discussion on a sub- 
ject like this on a point of Order. I 
ask your permission, Sir, to speak to 
the point of Order; and I hope the 
House will allow me very briefly to 
state my views in answer to the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham. 
It is a matter which would have 
been better discussed on the Motion 
of which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber has given Notice, to issue a New 
Writ for Northampton; for, on that 
Motion, hon. Members would have been 
able to express their opinions more fully 
than they can on a point of Order. [ 
will, however, confine myself strictly to 
the point of Order. My hon. and learned 
Friend correctly says a Committee de- 
cided that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton was not entitled to make an 
Affirmation; but he will also recollect 
that on the Ist of July, 1880, the House 
came to a Resolution, general in its 
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terms, giving to a Member who claimed 
it permission to make Affirmation, sub- 
ject to the risk of penalties imposed by 
aw. It was under that Resolution, 
wiping away the previous Resolution, 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
took his seat. He has sat and voted 
under that Resolution. ever since ; and if 
my hon. and learned Friend is correct in 
basing his objection on the opinion of 
the Committee and the confirmatory 
vote of this House, he should have taken 
that objection on those grounds earlier, 
any time since last July down to the 
present. The hon. and learned Member 
must, therefore, rest his argument on the 
decision given by a Court of Law on 
Friday last. I quite agree that although 
it is a judgment by way of demurrer, it 
determines that, in the opinion of the 
learned Judge, the hon. Member for 
Northampton has not relieved himself 
from the necessity of taking the Oath, 
because he was not entitled to make an 
Affirmation the equivalent of the Oath. I 
quite admit that, by the effect of that 
judgment, construing the Statute of 
1866, the Membership for Northampton 
is now vacant as if the holder of it were 
dead. What effect, then, ought this 
House to give to that judgment? I 
submit that when the Resolution of the 
1st of July was passed, the intention of 
the House was that the right of every 
Member to make Affirmation, if he made 
it under protest, should be determined 
by the legal tribunals. A judgment has 
now been given by the Court of First 
Instance, and the Judge himself stayed 
execution of the judgment in every re- 
spect, in order that the opinion of the 
Court of Appeal might be taken. It is 
the inherent right of every subject, when 
his rights are in question, that the 
Court of First Instance shall not deter- 
mine them finally, but that the Courts 
of Appeal should be the ultimate tri- 
bunals to determine them; and if an 
action of ejectment were brought against 
a person to recover an estate, the judg- 
ment of the Court of First Instance 
would not be conclusive, for the Court 
of Appeal would have power to re- 
verse it. If for the word “ estate” 
you will substitute “status,” you will 
see the position which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton occupies at this 
moment. He is entitled to have the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal to de- 
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ment is given I submit that he has a 
right to take his seat in this House. 
The contention of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham might, if success- 
ful, place the House under great diffi- 
culty. If you were to decide that the 
seat for Northampton is vacant, of 
course a New Writ would issue and a 
Member be elected, and if in three 
weeks from this time the Court of Ap- 
peal decided that the judgment of the 
Court of First Instance was wrong, what 
position would this House be placed in? 
If the present hon. Member were not ~ 
returned again, we should have practi- 
cally two Members for Northampton. 
There would be one sitting by virtue of 
the real election, which would never 
have been vacated, because the Court of 
Appeal would have held that the judg- 
ment was wrong, and would treat it as if 
had never been given, and that there 
was no vacancy; and yet there would 
be a second newly - elected Member. 
It is a matter for your determina- 
tion alone. I respectfully submit that 
the greatest inconvenience would re- 
sult to the House and the greatest in- 
justice to the hon. Member, and, above 
all, to his constituents, if you deprive 
him of the inherent right of every sub- 
ject of the Crown to appeal from one 
Court of Law to another. 

Sm JOHN HOLKER: It seems to 
me, Sir, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General has mis- 
taken the question raised by the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst). The question which the hon. 
and learned Member desires to bring to 
the attention of the House is, not whe- 
ther there shall be a New Writ issued 
for Northampton; but-whether, a Court 
of competent jurisdiction having decided 
that the hon. Gentleman who was Mem- 
ber for Northampton is not Member for 
Northampton, but that his seat is vacant, 
it is seemly on the part of the House 
altogether to ignore that decision, and 
allow the hon. Gentleman to exercise 
the same rights and privileges as if no 
decision had been given? Of course, if 
the hon. Gentleman be allowed to do 
what we all suppose he intends to do— 
that is, to remain in the House—he will 
influence the House in the course of its 
dehates. He is a Gentleman of great 
intellectual power. He is a practised 
speaker, and has shown that he will 


termine his right, and until that judg- | very likely exercise considerable influ-. 
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ence in debate; and he is to be allowed 
to do all this when, according to the 
decision of a Court of Law of competent 
jurisdiction, he is not a Member of the 
House. More than that, he would be 
allowed to vote on every question which 
arose as though he were a Member of 
the House ; whereas, actually, he is not a 
Member of the House at all. All that 
is asked now is, not that there should 
be a New Writ for Northampton; but 
that the hon. Gentleman shall not sit 
and vote in this House until it has been 
decided whether that would be within 
his right or not. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I hope the 
House will permit me to say a few 
words, as my hon. Colleague is unable 
to speak. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
read a letter which I have received from 
him, and which will reply to the obser- 
vation of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) that no notice 
had been given of my hon. Colleague’s 
intention to pursue the appeal in this 
case. Mr. Bradlaugh writes to me as 
follows :— 


‘*March 12, 1880. My dear Labouchere,— 
May I trouble you to say to the House, if Mr. 
Gorst proceeds with his Motion, that I have 
instructed my solicitor to give the necessary 
notice of appeal in the action against me on 
account of Henry Lewis Clarke, and that I 
undertake to prosecute that appeal in due form 
and without delay? ‘Will you add that while 
I protest against any attempt to declare my seat 
vacant, as creating an improper embarrassment 
in the legal procedure still pending, I am quite 
willing, in order to avoid the waste of public 
time by a purely personal conflict, to voluntarily 
vacate the seat and at once submit myself to 
the judgment of my constituents? I wish in all 
this to show due respect to the House, while 
safeguarding my legal and constitutional rights 
and duties. So long as I have the honour to be 
one of the Representatives of the borough of 
Northampton it is my clear duty to sit and vote 
at all risks and perils.—Yours very sincerely, 


“C, BraDLAUGH.” 


The hon. Gentleman owes duties, not 
only to this House and himself, but 
also to the constituency which he repre- 
sents. It is all very well for the hon. 
and learned Member for Preston (Sir 
John Holker) to say that the hon. Mem- 
ber in question should remain suspended 
from the service of the House, and that 
Northampton should be deprived of one 
ofits Representatives until the appeal is 
decided; but I, as the other Member 
for Northampton, protest in the name 
of the constituency against such a course. 


VOL. CCLIX, 


[THIRD SERIES. | 
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It would be most unfair to the consti- 
tuency. Iam not a lawyer myself, and 
perhaps that is the reason why I do not 
particularly appreciate the legal obser- 
vations of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham; but it appeared to me 
that they were entirely overthrown by 
the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General. The 
Court that has cecided against Mr. 
Bradlaugh is a Court of First Instance. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, as I have shown by his 
letter, intends to prosecute his appeal 
from the decision of that Court, and it 
can hardly be fairly said that the matter 
is judicially decided so long as he intends 
to go to a higher Court. I will take the 
case of anestate. Supposing that I were 
sued for the possession of an estate. I 
should not be deprived of that estate by 
an adverse decision of a Court of First 
Instance, if I gave notice of my inten- 
tion to appeal. The position of a de- 
fendant or appellant remains unaffected 
pending the appeal. Besides, there was 
a clear understanding between the House 
and my hon. Colleague. He was told 
that the House would not pronounce an 
opinion on the question whether he might 
affirm or not, but that he might do so at 
his own risk and peril. He did affirm 
at his own risk and peril, and he is quite 
willing to accept the ultimate decision 
of the Courts on the case; but I appeal 
to the sense of fair play of hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House not to 
allow the matter to be prejudiced pen- 
dente lite. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Sir, there are two or three facts which 
should be brought to the notice of the 
House. When my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham, on 
Friday last, gave Notice of a Motion for 
the issue of a New Writ for North- 
ampton, he did so under the belief that 
it was not the determination of the 
‘‘Gentleman in question” to sit and 
vote in this House, and it was my hon. 
and learned Friend’s intention to at 
once take the decision of the House 
upon that Motion. But there was on 
Friday an understanding, which was 
greatly strengthened by the fact that 
the ‘“‘Gentleman.in question” did not 
appear in the House alter my hon. and 
learned Friend had given his Notice, 
that while the matter was pendente lite 
the Member for Northampton did not 
intend to take part in the proceed- 
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ings of the House. [Mr. BrapLAvcH 
dissented.] My hon. and learned Friend 
did not wish either unfairly to prejudice 
the question, or raise a debate which 
would embarrass the Government. But 
the case is different to-day, when my 
hon. and learned Friend comes down 
to the House and finds that the Gentle- 
man who was Member for Northampton 
is in his place, taking part in the Busi- 
ness of the House, and evidently in- 
tending to vote and speak on any ques- 
tion which may come before the House. 
Upon that, my hon. and learned Friend 
had no choice but to raise the question 
immediately. I am perfectly certain that 
if the Gentleman who was Member for 
Northampton would consent to consider 
his status sub judice while the House 
considered the issue of a Writ pre- 
mature, my hon. and learned Friend 
would not trouble the House further 
on this point of Order. I submit that 
if the House is willing to forego the 
issue of the Writ, the hon. Member 
should be willing to withdraw from the 
House pending his appeal. Of course, 
I do not distrust or throw doubt on any 
statement made by the Member for 
Northampton, or his Representative, the 
senior Member for that Borough; but 
I submit that the House has no security 
whatever that an appeal will be lodged, 
at any rate, before the expiration of 
nearly the whole of the 12 months’ 
interval allowed by the law. It is, 
therefore, in the power of the Gentle- 
man against whom judgment has been 
given not to appeal for that time, 
during which he might be taking part 
in the proceedings of this House, and 
voting on most important questions. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH [ Crres of ‘Order, 
order!’’]: Mr. Speaker 
Ste STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : I 
understand, Mr. Speaker, not having 
been present when the matter arose, 
that a Question has been put to you on 
a point of Order. It would be greatly 
to the advantage of the House if you 
were able at once to decide that point; 
and it would be very undesirable that 
we should, in the present state of af- 
fairs, expend more time than is abso- 
lutely necessary on this subject. I hope 
that my hon. and learned Friend who 
has given Notice to move for a New 
Writ will not on the present occasion 
make that Motion, but that we shall 
have another opportunity of discussing 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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the very serious question which he 
raises. Its discussion would take up 
much time; and he will feel that there 
are many reasons why it is not desir- 
able to bring it forward again to-day. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH again rose, this 
time simultaneously with the Speaker, 
and the hon. Gentleman at once gave 
way. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Northampton rises in his place. [ 
presume the House will extend its in- 
dulgence to him, and desire that he be 
heard. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I only desire 
to say, as a matter of fact, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr, 
Gorst) was misinformed in saying that 
no notice of appeal had been given. I 
myself gave notice of appeal in Court 
to the learned counsel ; and, on my 
giving it, the learned Judge who tried 
the case at once stayed execution. The 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) is either mis- 
taken or misinformed as to the law. 
By the Rules of the Court, on an inter- 
locutory judgment, I am bound to pro- 
secute the appeal within 21 days, as the 
noble Lord would have discovered on 
reference to any ordinary law book. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) has 
appealed to me on a point of Order of 
great difficulty. He, in fact, desires me 
to state, upon the authority of the 
Chair, whether the seat for Northamp- 
ton is vacant or not. That is a matter, 
not for the determination of the Chair, 
but for the determination of the House; 
and I feel bound to say this—that until 
the House shall otherwise order I should 
consider myself obliged to look upon 
the hon. Member for Northampton as 
filling the seat for Northampton. ‘The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
having interrupted the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton while he was 
presenting a Petition to the House, it is 
my duty now tocall upon the hon. Mem- 
ber to proceed with the presentation of 
his Petition. 


Mr. BrapiavueH accordingly presented 
58 Petitions, having 7,000 signatures, in 
favour of the Motion of which he had 
given Notice for inquiry into Perpetual 
Pensions, and which Petitions were 
ordered to lie upon the Table, 
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ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR 
OF RUSSIA. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I will to-morrow 
move an humble Address for the purpose 
of expressing the sentiments of the 
House on the assassination of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ally and Relative, the Emperor 
of Russia. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to correct 
an error of omission in relation to the 
Notice which I gave of an Address to 
the Crown on the subject of the assassi- 
nation at St. Petersburg, and to say also 
that I propose to move a Message of 
Condolence to Her Imperial and Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh. 


QUESTIONS. 


—wn.or— 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES—PAY 
AND PENSIONS, 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, If it is intended 
to extend to the non - commissioned 
officers and other ranks in the Royal 
Marines corresponding advantages in 
pay and pension to those now proposed 
to be granted to the Army ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In answer, Sir, 
to the Question of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I have to say that the Board of 
Admiralty, now that they have the 
scheme of the Secretary of State for 
War before them for reference and 
comparison, I do not say for guidance, 
will at once come to the considera- 
tion of the questions relating to the 
Corps of Royal Marines. ‘There is 
no need for appointing any more Com- 
mittees to inquire. ‘The Board has 
information enough before it to approach 
the matter with a view to a prompt and 
practical decision. 


STATE OF IRELAND — PROCESS- 
SERVERS IN DONEGAL. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware, and, 
if it be true, that some three or four 
months ago a large number of the pro- 
cess servers of the county of Donegal 
resigned office on the ground of intimi- 
dation on the part of the Land League ; 
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up; and, if not, why not; whether at 
the last Quarter Sessions at Carndonagh, 
county Donegal, only five processes were 
served, the usual number being about 
one hundred and fifty ; and, what steps 
the Government propose to take to pro- 
vide the means for suitors to recover 
debts in that district ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, 
said, that three process-servers in the 
barony of Innishowen, in the county of 
Donegal, had resigned their appoint- 
ments, the reason of their resignation 
being that they anticipated danger to 
themselves in the discharge of their 
duties, in consequence of the disturbed 
state of the district. In two cases they 
had offered themselves for re-appoint- 
ment; but, as yet, no person had been 
found willing to take the office of process- 
server in the district of Carndonagh. 
There were only 10 processes served 
last Quarter Sessions. The Government 
had proclaimed this barony as being in 
a state of disturbance by a special pro- 
clamation under the Coercion Act. 


FEVER AND SMALL-POX HOSPITALS 
(METROPOLIS). 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, after the recent decision of the 
House of Lords in the Hampstead Hos- 
pital case, he is prepared, by legislation 
or otherwise, to secure to the inhabitants 
of the Metropolis the advantages which 
were intended to be conferred by the 
establishment of hospitals for fever and 
small-pox under the provisions of ‘‘ The 
Metropolis Poor Act, 1867?” 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I am desirous of 
doing what the hon. Member asks; but 
the matter is one of much complication, 
and I am not prepared, until I have had 
more time to review the whole subject, 
to indicate what steps should, in my opi- 
nion, be taken to meet the present diffi- 
culty. I may add that the recent de- 
cision of the House of Lords has only 
been given with regard to one of the ap- 
peals in the case, and a month has been 
allowed to the managers to prosecute 
the second appeal if they think proper 
to do so. 


ARMY—STAFF PAYMASTERS. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 





whether their places have as yet been filled 


cannot mitigate the hardship inflicted on 
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Staff Paymasters, who are to be com- 
pulsorily retired on 30th September 
next, by allowing those whose period of 
five years’ grace (secured by Royal 
Warrant of 22nd October 1877) expires 
in 1882, to complete that term of ser- 
vice, and thus, in some cases, to com- 
plete 25 years’ service, and to become 
thereby entitled to a higher pension; 
whether he has considered the hardship 
suffered by those who were (in terms of 
Royal Warrant of Ist May 1878) ga- 
zetted ‘‘ Staff Paymasters”’ (the highest 
rank then granted to officers of the 
Army Pay Department, all senior Pay- 
masters who joined the Department 
being gazetted with that rank, accord- 
ing to seniority), and who were super- 
seded by the establishment on 23rd De- 
cember 180 of the higher grade of 
‘‘Chief Paymaster,” to which junior 
officers were appointed ; and, whether it 
is not in his power to grant to Staff Pay- 
masters similar advantages of extra pen- 
sion on compulsory retirement which 
is secured to Chief Paymasters by 
Paragraph 7, Clause 2, of Royal War- 
rant of 23rd December 1880? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber is really a little unreasonable. On 
the 4th instant I answered a Question on 
this subject, put to me by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Maidstone (Captain 
Aylmer), and I said that I would look 
into it. I have every desire to mitigate 
any real grievance; but this is not a 
question of the New Warrant giving 
any officer less retired pay, but of pres- 
sure to obtain for certain officers larger 
boons than those granted in 1877. Con- 
sidering that these matters involve care- 
ful discussion between Departments of 
the Government, it is really out of the 
question that, especially at a busy time 
of the year like this, they can be dealt 
with ina week. Ifthe hon. Gentleman 
will repeat his Question some time 
hence, 1 will endeavour to give him an 
answer. 


NAVY—THE NAVAL RESERVE. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that although some of 
the Officers of the Naval Reserve have 
for sixteen years and upwards served in 
the rank of Lieutenant, there are no 
Officers of the rank of Commander in the 
Reserve ; and, if so, whether promotion 
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to that rank will be given to any of the 
Officers in question, as in the other 
branches of the Navy; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return of the numbers of the Naval 
Reserve, stating the class of seamen, 
whether Ist, 2nd, or 3rd ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, promotion 
to the rank of commander in the Naval 
Reserve, which is an honorary rank, can 
only be conferred on officers who have 
attained the age of 50, and who have 
distinguished themselves in action, or by 
their zeal in promoting the efficiency 
of the Reserve. Hitherto, no cases ful- 
filling both these conditions have been 
brought under the notice of the Ad- 
miralty ; butanyapplication sent through 
the Board of Trade on behalf of officers 
whose cases satisfy these requirements 
would meet with the favourable con- 
sideration of their Lordships. In answer 
to the last part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question, I may say that on the 28th of 
February last the numbers of the Royal 
Naval Reserve were—First Class, 12,050; 
Second Class, 5,496; Third Class, 111 ; 
total, 17,657. 


INDIA—MILITARY STATIONS IN BE- 
LOOCHISTAN AND AFGHANISTAN. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for India, If 
he will place in the Library of the 
House a map showing the stations, if 
any, in Beloochistan and Afghanistan at 
which he proposes that troops should be 
stationed ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, this question of the stations of the 
troops in Beloochistan and Afghanistan 
is entirely or mainly a matter for the 
consideration and decision of the Indian 
Government, and we are not sufficiently 
in possession of their views to give the 
stations. I should, however, have no 
objection to put up a map without the 
stations. 


INLAND REVENUE—RECEIPT AND 
POSTAGE STAMPS, 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he will be good 
enough to consider the desirability of 
meeting the public convenience by an 
arrangement which would make the 
existing Penny Postage Stamp available 
either as a Receipt or a Postage Stamp? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have long 
desired that the public should be relieved 
from the inconveniences which attend 
the obtaining of Inland Revenue! stamps 
as compared with the great facilities for 
obtaining postege stamps, and there is 
no way that I know of removing those 
inconveniences except the union of the 
stamps—that is to say, allowing postage 
stamps to be used for Inland Revenue 
purposes. There would be a certain 
amount of disadvantage for fiscal and 
statistical purposes in the arrangement ; 
but, on the whole, the convenience would 
be so great that I think I may say that 
we propose to carry it into effect. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE ARMISTICE. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, on 
Her Majesty’s Government giving au- 
thority to Sir E. Wood to negotiate 
for prolongation of the armistice with 
the Boers, he had any instructions to 
make it a part of the arrangement for 
such prolongation that the troops of the 
enemy should be withdrawn from Natal? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the case 
stands thus: The armistice, as it was 
originally framed, was to expire last 
night, the 13th, at midnight. On Satur- 
day, the 12th, the Cabinet made a com- 
munication to Sir Evelyn Wood, which 
he was requested to send on to the 
leaders of the Boers, and which re- 
quired an answer from the Boers. We 
could not reasonably expect that that 
answer could possibly have been received 
by him in the course of yesterday; and, 
having previously authorized him to 
prolong the armistice if necessary, we, 
on Saturday, instructed him to prolong 
it, if it were desired by the Boers, for the 
purpose of giving time for an answer 
within the limit which we named, which 
was the 18th—next Friday, but not be- 
yond that, and, perhaps, an earlier day. 
Under these circumstances we did not 
instruct Sir Evelyn Wood to make any 
change in the conditions of the armistice, 
which would have led to further delay, 
and been the subject of further commu- 
nications. I may as well take this op- 
portunity of referring to a Question 
which was put to me on Friday last with 
regard to the original armistice. We 
have telegraphed to Sir Evelyn Wood 
upon that subject, and have received an 
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answer as respects the communications 
between Mr. Brand and Sir Evelyn 
Wood in regard to the original armistice. 
I have already referred to them in this 
House, and can revert to them if it 
should be desired. But Sir Evelyn 
Wood now gives us information with 
regard to the communications between 
President Brand and Joubert, and be- 
tween Joubert and himself, and he states 
that—‘‘ On the 3rd of March, Brand ap- 
pealed to Joubert to meet me,” for the 
purpose of making an arrangement for 
the conclusion of an armistice, ‘‘and on 
the 4th of March, Joubert sent me Brand’s 
message asking how far I would co- 
operate.” That is the important part of 
the communication made by Sir Evelyn 
Wood—“ how far I would co-operate.” 
Sir Evelyn Wood adds—it is written— 
‘so he wishes; ”’ but we read it ‘as he 
wishes to stop his patrols on the 5th 
of March, I offered to meet him on 
the 6th.” 

Ste HENRY TYLER asked, Whether 
the armistice had been prolonged? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had no 
information on the point, but would 
probably have in the course of a day or 
two. 


SOUTH AFRICA—CETEWAYO, LATE 
KING OF THE ZULUS—ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR DETENTION. 


Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, What arrangements have been 
made for the future detention of Cete- 
wayo; what amount of liberty will be 
granted to him; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will allow him to be 
joined by such members of his family as 
he may wish to have with him? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, Cetewayo 
is now, and has been for more than a 
month, residing about four miles from 
Cape ‘own, on a farm, or small estate, 
of some 1,600 acres. He and his are 
free to range over this and the neigh- 
bouring location occupied by his neigh- 
bour, Langalibalele, from sunrise to sun- 
set, as much as they please, and all the 
necessaries and comforts of life are sup- 
plied to them. Strangers will not be 
allowed to trespass on the location at 
their own pleasure; but all proper visi- 
tors will be able to obtain orders from 
the Secretary for Native Affairs. Four 
or more of Cetewayo’s wives and a few 
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followers, the number to be determined 
by the Cape Government in coricurrence 
with that of Natal, are permitted to re- 
side on the location. My noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
long ago gave very positive orders as to 
the spirit in which the detention of 
Cetewayo was to be carried into effect. 
I read these to the House in reply to a 
Question of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Hop- 
wood), and I think the House was quite 
satisfied as to their humanity. 


Turkey ta Asia— 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1872— 
SCHOOL CHILDREN—THE CENSUS. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether he will give instruc- 
tions that School Board officials or others 
authorised by them may have access to 
the Enumeration Books containing copies 
of the contents of the schedules in the 
forthcoming Census, in the hands of the 
sheriff clerks or town clerks at any time 
between the period when, by the Regis- 
trar General’s Instructions, these are to 
be placed in their hands by the Regis- 
trar of the district, viz.: 23rd April, and 
the time when they fall to be transmitted 
to the Registrar General, viz.: 4th May, 
for the purpose of extracting therefrom 
the names, ages, and other particulars 
regarding all children of school age, and 
the names and particulars of the parents 
or guardians of such children; and, 
whether, should it be necessary, he will 
authorise an extension of the time 
during which the Enumeration Books 
may remain in the hands of the sheriff 
clerks or town clerks so as to facilitate 
the carrying out of the purposes of ‘‘The 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1872?” 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): I find, on inquiry at the 
office of the Registrar General for Scot- 
land, that there are serious objections to 
communicating the Census Returns to 
school boards. Those Returns are held 
to be of a confidential character, and we 
are afraid that if they were to be given 
to any person outside the Department it 
might interfere with their accuracy. 


INLAND REVENUE—SURVEYING 
OFFICERS. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If the 
hours of duty of the Surveying Officers 
of Inland Revenue have been much in- 
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creased by the new duties imposed upon 
them by the Act 43 and 44 Vic. c. 20; 
and, if so, whether it would be possible 
to give them, in compensation, some in- 
crease of leave ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, in order to meet the increase of work 
referred to by the noble Lord, 100 officers 
have been added to the Staff, and the 
business has been re-arranged with a 
view to avoid giving more work to any 
officer than he is required and able to 
perform according to the regulations of 
the Service. It is, of course, impossible 
to say that in some particular case some 
officer may not have more to do than 
formerly, especially as, from the nature 
of the duties of the Surveyors, their 
work is not performed at specified hours; 
but, as I stated the other day in reply 
tu the hon. Member for Queen’s County, 
the present allowance of leave is con- 
sidered sufficient. 


Armenia. 


THE CENSUS (IRELAND)—NATIONAL 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the teachers of the 
National Schools who have filled the 
Census Returns are entitled to some 
remuneration commensurate with the 
amount of labour which those Returns 
involve ; and, if so, whether the Go- 
vernment can take any steps in the 
matter ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that as the National School teachers 
were only called upon to perform these 
Census duties once in 10 years, and as 
he found that no other public officials 
were remunerated for doing them, he 
did not see why there should be any ex- 
ception made in their case to the general 
rule. 


TURKEY IN ASIA—ARMENIA. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to the in- 
juries now being inflicted on the peace- 
able inhabitants of Armenia, both Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans, by the Kurds 
who have been driven back from Persia 
into Turkish territory, and to the con- 
duct of the Porte in quartering Kurdish 
nomads upon the Armenian villagers ; 
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and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
has already represented, or will repre- 
sent, to the Porte the necessity of ceas- 
ing this practice of quartering ferocious 
tribes on its unarmed subjects, and the 
duty of taking prompt and vigorous 
action to check the excesses of the 
Kurds ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, we 
have heard from Vice Consul Clayton 
that fugitive Kurds from Persia have 
been quartered by the Turkish autho- 
rities upon the villagers in the country 
to the south-east of Lake Van, and that 
the villagers have been ordered to sup- 
port the fugitives for the winter. Colonel 
Clayton’s Report came through the Em- 
bassy at Constantinople; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador, who is greatly in- 
terested in the condition of the Armenian 
population, will make representations in 
regard to the hardship entailed on the 
villagers by having to maintain these 
fugitives, if he has a favourable oppor- 
tunity of doing so, or thinks that such 
representations are likely to be of use. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE CONSTABU- 
LARY —AFFRAY AT WINDGAP, CO. 
KILKENNY. 

Tue O’ DONOGHUE (for Mr. Marum) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a statement 
appearing in a local paper, that during 
the last month a patrol of three sub- 
constables were sent from the police 
barrack of Windgap, in the county of 
Kilkenny ; that the men, instead of 
going on patrol as directed, retired to 
a public-house in the locality, and com- 
menced to drink and play at cards; that 
a row subsequently ensued, when a 
sub-constable struck a comrade with a 
tumbler, split his upper lip, knocked 
out two of his teeth, and fractured the 
jawbone; that they attempted to shoot 
one another in the house, and also when 
they got out; that the constable who 
struck the first blow was subsequently 
placed under arrest and removed to 
Callan; and that the men, when sent 
on patrol, were in the habit for some 
time past of resorting to this public- 
house ; and, whether he will cause in- 
quiries to be instituted into the matter, 
to prevent repetition of such conduct? 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS also wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, If the 
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publican has not been guilty of a gross 
breach of the law in allowing the police 
to remain in his house under such cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
made inquiry into the matter, and I 
regret to find that it is one of the very 
rare—almost the only—case since I have 
been in my present position that has 
come to my knowledge where members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary have 
been shown to be guilty of gross mis- 
conduct. The facts, however, are not 
quite so bad as they are represented. 
It was after the men had returned from 
the performance of their patrol duty that 
the occurrence took place; no attempt 
was made by the sub-constables to use 
their firearms ; and I can also give a dis- 
tinct denial to the allegation that the 
police when on patrol duty were in the 
habit of resorting to this public-house. 
This appears to have been an exceptional 
case; but though this may be some 
palliation, yet no excuse can be offered 
for theirconduct. However, a stringent 
inquiry has been undertaken by the In- 
spector General into the circumstances of 
the case, in order that it may be seen 
what steps should be taken in the matter. 
In reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, I have to 
say that the publican, as well as the 
sub-constables, was brought before the 
magistrate and fined for a breach of the 
Licensing Act. 


VACCINATION ACT—VACCINATION IN 
PRISON, 

Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the medical officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Prisons are required by the regu- 
lations to vaccinate all children born in 
the prisons before they are allowed to go 
out ; and, if so, whether such regulations 
are strictly enforced, especially in the case 
of the female prison at Westminster ? 

Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
there is no absolute rule on the subject, 
nor could there be. It is uncertain at 
what age a child may beat the time it is 
discharged. As a general rule, a child 
is vaccinated in prison when it is old 
enough, and the mother makes no ob- 
jection. The answer I have received to 
a question is, that all the children born 
in Westminster Prison are vaccinated if 





they are old enough and not too delicate. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
ACT—REPORT OF ELECTION COM- 
MISSIONS. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked Mr. Attorney 
General, What steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are taking in order to secure 
the presentation of the Reports of the 
Election Commissioners who have not as 
yet reported before the close of the time 
specified in the Act for the commence- 
ment of a prosecution for corrupt prac- 
tices; and, in the event of any of the 
Election Commissioners not reporting in 
time to prosecute any of those who may 
be scheduled in these Reports, what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to take 
in order that there may be no miscarriage 
of justice ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, at one time there 
were apprehensions entertained that these 
Reports would not be presented in time 
for the purpose stated in the Question ; 
but a practical method was found of 
getting over the difficulty. It was pointed 
out that if the labours of the Commis- 
sioners were not brought to a close to 
enable certain steps to be taken by the 
31st of March, great inconvenience would 
result to the public interest; and the 
Commissioners came to the conclusion 
that the business was urgent, and they 
also came to the conclusion that it was 
of importance to the public interests that 
the business should be proceeded with 
without delay. Their doing so was the 
best way of getting rid of the difficulty ; 
and the proof of it is that their having 
done so has rendered it unnecessary to 
answer the second part of the Question. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the report of the proceedings 
of the Oxford Election Commissioners, 
by which it appears that on the 30th of 
October the Chief Commissioner stated 
that they had notice to conclude the 
local inquiry in the long vacation, but 
having been unable to do so, it was ad- 
journed to the 22nd of December ; whe- 
ther that adjournment had his sanction, 
and whether the professional engage- 
ments of the Commissioners had any- 
thing to do with the arrangement; and, 
whether it has not followed that the in- 
quiry is still incomplete ? 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the Oxford Commissioners and the other 
Commissioners did, from time to time, 
apply for power to adjourn, and that 
power I granted, at the same time giving 
instructions that it was desirable and 
important that the Reports should be 
made as soon as possible. It is quite 
true that the Oxford Commissioners had 
hoped to have concluded their Report in 
October; but at the end of October they 
stated that, with every desire to have 
concluded the inquiry during the course 
of the Long Vacation, they had been 
unable to do so, owing in great measure 
to the fact that the vouchers presented 
by Mr. Walsh, the Conservative agent, 
who had destroyed his accounts, had 
been found to be unreliable, and they 
had been engaged during the greater 
portion of the inquiry in procuring from 
those who had the management of the 
different districts their accounts, which 
they had to render in some cases from 
memory, and in others from imperfect 
memoranda. Theinquiry has now nearly 
reached its end. As to the other part of 
the Question, I am unable to give infor- 
mation. 

Mr. CHARLES LEW3GS said, that 
the main question was, whether there 
was an adjournment from October to 
December ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I be- 
lieve that was so. The Commissioners 
wrote to me that it was an adjournment 
of their sittings in Oxford; but they 
held sittings in London during the in- 
terval. I may say that it has been 
rather the business of the Oxford Com- 
missioners to examine me, than my 
business to examine the Oxford Com- 
missioners. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
main point of the Question was, whe- 
ther the long adjournment had anything 
to do with the professional engagements 
of the Commissioners ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not know. I think it is very likely. 


Separation Allowance. 


ARMY—THE SEPARATION ALLOWANCE 
FOR SOLDIERS’ WIVES AND CHIL- 
DREN. 


GENERAL BURNABY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been called to a letter, on 
the subject of ‘‘ soldiers’ families,” in 
the ‘“‘Times”’ of the 9th instant; whe- 
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ther it is true, as therein stated, that 
from the 

“ allowance of /9d. a day to each non-commis- 
sioned officer’s wife, 7d. to each private’s wife, 
and‘3d. for each child,”’ 
in quarters, the sum of 


‘‘6d.a day would be recovered from each non- 
commissioned officer’s pay, 4d. from each pri- 
vate’s, and i}d. in respect of each child,’’—‘“ so 
that it would appear that the exact allowance 
this wealthy Country is making to these poor 
women amounts, besides a little coal, to exactly 
3d. a day for themselves,and 14d.a day for each 
of their children ;”’ 


and, whether he can promise to increase 
these allowances ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. and gallant Friend, I must 
appeal to him whether it is reasonable 
that I should be asked to reply to a 
letter in a newspaper written by a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, whose Question on 
the same subject I had fully answered, 
and with great detail, a few days before. 
What is called the ‘separation allow- 
ance for soldiers’ wives and children ”’ 
has been in force for many years, and I 
find has been the subject of full inquiry 
by my right hon. and gallant Friend and 
Predecessor, who declined to increase it. I 
have, however, out of consideration forthe 
women and children who came home in 
the Jumna, their husbands having been 
hurriedly separated from them, advanced 
them a further daily allowance, instead 
of keeping them waiting for the remit- 
tance from their husbands, and I have 
undertaken to look into the whole ques- 
tion. It would be unreasonable to ask 
me to decide it in a hurry, after the 
positive refusal of my Predecessor and 
the late Government to make any change. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — MI- 
CHAEL BOYTON. 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the report which has appeared in several 
newspapers to the effect that the United 
States Minister has made representations 
to Her Majesty’s Government on the 
subject of the arrest of Michael Boyton, 
on the ground that he is an American 
citizen; and, whether any information 
can be given to the House, as to the 
course to be adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government on this and other similar 
cases ? 


{Manox 14, 1881} 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir. 
No representation has been received from 
the United States Government upon the 
subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE ARMISTICE. 


Mr. 8. LEIGHTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he is correctly reported to have 
said at Oxford, that the proposal for an 
armistice after the defeat at Lang’s Nek 
came from the Boer side? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir; the 
report seems substantially correct. What 
I actually said was this—that we had 
been obliged to give rather cautious 
answers in Parliament to Questions 
about the armistice, because Ministers 
replying to Questions in Parliament are 
expected to be rigidly accurate, and not 
to go one inch beyond the documents 
which they have in their hands; that, 
however, at a festive gathering, one was 
not bound to be so rigidly accurate, and 
that I had no hesitation in saying there 
what I do not think I should have been 
justified in saying in the House of Com- 
mons, that, as far as my opinion went, 
based on the best study I could give to 
the telegrams, I had no doubt that the 
first suggestion of the armistice came 
from the Boers. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — THE 
NEWCASTLE AND LANG’S NEK 
ROUTE. 

Sir HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, to be so good 
as to inform the House, Whether the 
late Sir George Colley advanced towards 
the Transvaal with the force at his dis- 
posal by the Newcastle and Lang’s Nek 
route in full telegraphic communication 
with England; whether the disadvan- 
tages and dangers of that route, in com- 
parison with an alternative route, were 
fully pointed out to and admitted by the 
Intelligence Department in England, by 
an officer lately returned from the Trans- 
vaal; and, whether such information 
was telegraphed to Sir George Colley ; 
or, if not, why it was withheld from 
him ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 
state that Sir George Colley was in tele- 
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graphic communication with England 
when he advanced by the Newcastle and 
Lang’s Nek route. It is also true that 
a gentleman who had formerly been a 
lieutenant in the Army suggested to the 
Intelligence Department a different route 
for an advance on the Transvaal. But 
it is further true that Sir George Colley 
was fully aware of this route, and of its 
disadvantages and advantages. I must 
ask the hon. and gallant Gentleman, under 
these circumstances, not to include in any 
Question he may address to me indica- 
tions of a route for military operations 
which is perfectly well known to us, but 
which had better not be made known to 
others. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL (NE- 
GOTIATIONS)—THE NATIVE POPU- 
LATION. 


Str HENRY TYLER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in any 
settlement of the Transvaal Question, 
Her Majesty’s Government will take into 
consideration the question of providing 
not only for the protection of the loyal 
inhabitants of the Transvaal of European 
origin, but also in respect of the lives, 
liberties, and property of the native in- 
habitants of that country? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I really think I 
need only refer to what has been said by 
myself and by other Members of the 
Government upon the subject to show 
that the position of the Native popula- 
tion in the Transvaal was one of the 
most important matters present to our 
minds in view of any practicable settle- 
ment of the question. 


ROADS AND HIGHWAYS (SCOTLAND). 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Lord Advocate, If he will 
arrange to supply the House with as 
full information about the roads and 
highways of Scotland, as that promised 
to be supplied about the English and 
Welsh roads and highways by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board of 
England and Wales? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘LareEN), in reply, said he thought 
that the Returns regarding the highways 
and roads in England were not in a 
form that could be given for Scotland ; 
but he should be very glad to consider, 
along with his hon. and gallant Friend, 


Mr. Childers 
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in what form the Returns could be given 
in order to secure the specific information 
he desired. 


MEDICAL POOR LAW GRANTS (SCOT. 
LAND). 


Mr. CRUM asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
following paragraph in the ‘‘ Times” of 
Yth March correctly represents the views 
of the Government; and, if so, whether 
they will give effect to these views in 
the present year :— 

‘Last night a deputation from the Parochial 
Boards of Scotland waited upon Mr. Gladstone 
to ask fur an increase in the Medical Poor Law 
grants. Mr. Gladstone told the deputation that 
he was under a mistake as to the nature of their 
application, and he must refer them to Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, who, after hearing their 
statement, gave an undertaking that he would 
grant an increase if the Parochial Boards were 
willing to allow the Poor Law supervision to 
exercise some control over the appointment and 
dismissal of their Medical Officers ?” 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, I have to thank my hon. Friend for 
giving me an opportunity of removing 
a misapprehension which could not, I 
think, be shared in by any member of 
the deputation referred to in the Ques- 
tion. The facts are as follows:—In 
reply to an observation made by a mem- 
ber of the deputation that there was no 
necessity for legislation, and that all 
that was needed to secure equality be- 
tween England and Scotland was to 
place an increased sum in the Estimates 
for medical relief in Scotland, I pointed 
out that, to place England and Scotland 
on an equality, it would be necessary to 
make the condition of the grant the 
same as well as its proportions, and that 
that could not be done without legisla- 
tion. I added that, to secure the desired 
equality, we must not look at this par- 
ticular grant in aid alone, but include 
in our survey other grants in aid, such 
as that for pauper lunatics. I then as 
nearly as possible repeated the statement 
which I made a short time ago in this 
House in reply to a Question, that the 
Government was considering the subject 
of grants in aid at large, with the view, 
if possible, of devising some better 
method of regulating the appropriation 
of public money for local purposes, and 
that, in the meanwhile, we did not con- 
sider it desirable to insert an additional 
sum in the Estimates for medical relief. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS—LOWTON 
SCHOOL, LANCASHIRE—REPORT OF A 
DEPUTATION. 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn toa 
statement in a local newspaper, purport- 
ing to be a report of a deputation re- 
specting the school of Lowton, in Lanca-. 
shire; and whether the same is a true 
report? He would not have troubled 
the right hon. Gentleman with the Ques- 
tion, if the reported speeches had not con- 
tained serious charges against a gentle- 
man concerned. 

Mx. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, his 
attention had been called to a statement 
which filled nearly two columns of the 
newspaper. The deputation consisted of 
a very few persons, and he did not know 
how such a report of what was stated to 
have taken place could have been made, 
as no speeches were made. Instead of 
making speeches to the Education De- 
partment, the deputation must have sent 
them to the local newspaper. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
SUPPLY AND “URGENCY.” 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he desired to 
ask the Prime Minister some Questions 
of which he had given him private 
Notice. They were:—Firstly, Whether 
it was correct to say that the demand for 
“urgency”’ was partly made because the 
Government wished to preserve the time 
between Easter and Whitsuntide for 
legislation? Secondly, whether, if the 
Supplementary Estimates were not passed 
between the 24th and 3lst March, the 
House would have no security that the 
law would be observed with regard to 
them? Thirdly, whether it was usual 
to postpone the first Votes of the Esti- 
mates? Fourthly, whether the original 
Estimates which were now followed by 
these Supplementary Estimates were 
framed by the present Government, or 
their Predecessors? Fifthly, and lastly, 
whether at the time of the Supplemen- 
tary Budget of 1880, the Government 
were possessed of a trustworthy Estimate 
of the expenses of the Afghan War? 

Mr. GORST: I rise to Order, Sir. 
Is it not a Rule of the House that the 
Motion of ‘Urgency’ shall be put 
without discussion or delay ? If it is so, 
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I wish to ask, whether it is not an inva- 





sion of the Order of this House if the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Dillwyn) 
puts a Question to the Prime Minister 
which will enable the Prime Minister 
to state his reasons for the Motion of 
‘‘ Urgency” he is about to make ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Swansea having risen in his place 
and put certain Questions to the Prime 
Minister on certain points, I am not in 
@ position to interpose. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea say at whose request he 
has put these Questions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will take care, 
Sir, to obviate the reasonable apprehen- 
sion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), by confining my- 
self in the strictest manner to matters of 
fact. It is not the case that the present 
demand for “urgency” is made, either 
wholly or partly, because the Govern- 
ment wish to reserve the time from 
Easter to Whitsuntide for legislation. 
It would be their duty to make the de- 
mand, if they had no wish .on the sub- 
ject of legislation, although we do de- 
sire to use some of the time in question 
for legislation. The change which we 
have made, which led to my reference 
to the subject, is that, in consequence of 
this desire, the Government have to ask 
for a Vote on Account for the Civil Ser- 
vice of 1+8i-2 for a longer period than 
we should otherwise have asked for it. 
I am asked, secondly, whether, if the 
Supplementary Estimates were passed 
on the 24th of March, the House would 
have any security that the law could be 
observed with regard to them, and I 
must say, in reply, that in the convic- 
tion of the Government the House can 
have no such security. I will not enter 
into details, which would be of a techni- 
eal character; but I may be permitted 
to say, asa matter of fact, that during 
20 years past the Votes for Supple- 
mentary Estimates have never been 
granted later than the 21st of March, 
and never but once so late as March 21 
—namely, in the year when the Go- 
vernment had very recently assumed 
Office. With regard to the third Ques- 
tion, I have to say that it isnot usual to 
postpone the first Votes for the coming 
year, and the Ways and Means Act re- 
lating to them, until after the 3lst of 
March. That Act has always been 
passed before March 31st, since the Ex- 
chequer and Audit Act was passed, and 




























the stricter Rules came into practice. 
As to the fourth Question, I have to say 
that the original Estimates, of which 
the Supplementary Estimates represent 
the consequent result, were framed by 
the late Government, and were pre- 
sented anew by the present Government, 
with, I think, one or two changes in 
some matters of detail. With regard to 
the last Question, whether, at the time 
of the Supplementary Budget of 1880, 
the Government were possessed of a 
trustworthy estimate of the expense of 
the Afghan War, the matter stands 
thus :—On the 5th of February, 1880, 
those expenses were estimated by the 
Indian Government at £5,500,000. On 
the 4th of May, 1880, they were esti- 
mated at a sum which it was stated 
would be nearly £10,000,000, and on 
the 1st of June the Government received 
a telegram from the Viceroy of India 
stating that the expenses would largely 
exceed £10,000,000. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
certainly do not rise, Sir, to attempt 
anything like a discussion; but I wish 
to put a Question upon one of the state- 
ments of the Prime Minister which is 
simply a matter of fact, upon which I 
do not think his answer was quite full. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he would 
not go into details as to the possibility 
of passing the Ways and Means Act on 
the 31st of March if the last Vote was 
taken in Supply on the 24th. I wish to 
ask him whether that is a correct state- 
ment as to what the course of Business 
might be if the last Vote was taken on 
the 24th? Assuming the last Vote to 
be taken on that day, and the Resolu- 
tion in Ways and Means also taken on 
that day, would not the Supply Votes 
be reported on Friday, the 25th, and 
the Resolutions on Ways and Means be 
also reported on that day, and the Bill 
be brought in and read the first time ? 
Would it not then be possible by sitting 
on Saturday—[‘‘Oh, oh!” |—well, 
am suggesting it as a choice of evils— 
to read the Bill a second time? The 
Committee might then be taken on 
Monday, the 28th, the Bill be read a 
third time on the 29th, and be sent to 
the House of Lords and read a first time 
there; whether the House of Lords 
would not on the 30th pass the Bill 
through its remaining stage, so that it 
might receive the Royal Assent on 
Thursday, the 31st ? 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I will answer 
the Question of the right hon. Gentle. 
man in detail. It is correct to say that 
we could take the stages mentioned on 
Thursday, the 24th, and Friday, the 
25th. It is not, however, usual at this 
period of the year to sit on a Saturday, 
especially when Her Majesty’s Cabinet 
were occupied in considering questions 
of peace and war of the utmost delicacy 
and anxiety, which are not of their seek- 
ing. No doubt, as regards the House, 
it is a matter of convenience or incon- 
venience; but the Government have to 
contemplate another state of things, in 
which the Ways and Means Bill might 
be made the subject of debate, occupying 
the day on Saturday; and certainly it 
would not be possible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to discharge their duty at 
any meeting of the Cabinet that day. 
But, overlooking that, let us assume 
that the second reading of the Bill would 
take place on Saturday, the 26th. On 
Monday, the 28th, we might have the 
Committee on the Bill. On Tuesday, 
the 29th, we might have the third read- 
ing of the Bill; but the Government 
have no command of Tuesday, and we 
have no means of insuring that we should 
read the Bill a third time on Tuesday, 
the 29th, so as to send it to the House 
of Lords, that it may go through its 
first stage on that day. The next Ques- 
tion is, whether it should not be read a 
second time and passed through its re- 
maining stages in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday, the 30th. Sir, I presume 
it might; but I know very well the 
practice of the House of Lords is not 
to sit on Wednesday. [Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor: They sat to pass the Coer- 
cion Bill on a Wednesday.] At any 
rate, the Government have no right 
whatever to calculate upon any change 
being made in the practice of the House 
of Lords to suit the convenience of the 
House of Commons. [‘‘ Oh!” ] The 
hon. Member who interrupts me will be 
pleased to allow me to finish my state- 
ment. We have no right whatever to 
calculate, and it would be most impru- 
dent in us to calculate, on such changes 
in the practice of the House of Lords to 
meet the immediate difficulties which it 
might be said the House of Commons 
had the means of averting. But let me 
pass that over. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then asks whether the Bill, having 
passed on the 30th, might not receive 
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the Royal Assent on the 31st? What I 
have to say in reply is, that if it did not 
receive the Royal Assent on the 31st, 
the law could not be fulfilled, and the 
necessary transactions and communica- 
tions between the Government and the 
Departments and the Banks of England 
and Ireland could not be carried out. 
That is my answer; and I hope it will 
be considered sufficiently clear by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


{ Marcr 


ARMY—ABOLITION OF CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT—THE TROOPS IN NATAL, 


Caprain AYLMER asked the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War a Question of which he had 
given him private Notice — namely, 
Whether he has received any report 
from South Africa confirming the tele- 
gram in the ‘‘ Standard ”’ of that day, to 
the effect that— 

“ The abolition of corporal punishment in the 
field is placing the military authorities in Natal 
ina very grave difficulty?” 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I must appeal 
to the House whether the sending of a 
note to a Minister on this Bench, as to 
whether a telegram published in a news- 
paper is confirmed by information re- 
ceived by him, is not an extremely incon- 
venient course to adopt. The Question 
put to me is, whether the military autho- 
rities in South Africa are not placed ina 
certain difficulty by the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment? I presume the hon. 
Member, in his allusion to the abolition 
of corporal punishment, refers to the Act 
passed in 1879, which took away cor- 
poral punishment in certain cases. All 
I have to say is that I have read the 
telegram in Zhe Standard, and we have 
received no similar telegram whatever. 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


—o10.m— 


PARLIAMENT—MR. BRADLAUGH—BO- 
ROUGH OF NORTHAMPTON — ISSUE 
OF NEW WRIT. 


Mr. GORST, who had a Motion on 
the Paper— 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ 
for the election of a Member to serve in this 
present Parliament for the Borough of North- 
ampton, in the room of Charles Bradlaugh, 
esquire, who, since his election for the said 
Borough, has voted as a Member in the House 
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of Commons in the said House, and has sat 
during a debate after the Speaker had been 
chosen without having made and subscribed the 
oath by Law appointed,”’ 

said, that the Motion in question was 
one which ought not to undergo any 
unnecessary delay. Delay would ap- 
parently make no difference to the hon. 
Gentleman whose seat was involved in 
the question; but it would make a dif- 
ference to the House of Commons and 
to the constituency of Northampton. 
Therefore, he had great reluctance to 
postpone the Motion of which he had 
given Notice. At the same time, he 
could not but be sensible of the difficult 
position of Supply ; and it appeared to 
him it was the duty of every Member of 
the House not only to put no obstacle in 
the way of the Government, but to give 
the utmost encouragement in their power 
to enable them to lay Supply before the 
House of Commons in an ordinary and 
Constitutional manner. Therefore, for 
that reason, and that reason only, he did 
not intend to move his Resolution; but 
he gave Notice that, on the earliest pos- 
sible day when the exigencies of the Pub- 
lic Service would allow him to bring for- 
ward the question without interrupting 
Supply, he should renew his Notice, and 
take the opinion of the House as to whe- 
ther the seat was vacant or not. 


MOTION. 


—wo Co — 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—(URGENCY). 

Mr. GLADSTONE: [rise to declare, 
in my place, as a Minister of the Crown, 
That the Votes in Committee of Supply 
for Excesses for the service of the year 
1879-80; for the several Supplementary 
and other Estimates for the service of 
the year 1880-81: Votes A and 1 forthe 
Army, Vote 1 for the Navy, and the 
Vote on Account of the Civil Services, 
and Revenue Departments, for the ser- 
vice of the year 1881-2, now before the 
House are urgent ; and that it is of im- 
portance to the public interest that the 
same should be proceeded with without 
delay. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the state of public business is urgent.’ 
— (Mr. Gladstone.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 296 ; Noes 
212: Majority 84, 
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AYES. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Agar-Robartes,hn.T.C. 
Ainsworth, D. 

Allen, H. G. 

Allen, W. §S. 

Allman, R. L. 
Amory, Sir J. H. 
Armitage, B. 
Armitstead, G. 
Arnold, A. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Baldwin, E. 

Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, J. B. 
Balfour, J. §. 

Baring, Viscount 
Barnes, A. 

Barran, J. 

Bass, A. 

Bass, H. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Biddulph, M. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Bolton, J. C. 

Borlase, W. C. 
Bradlaugh, C. 

Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Brassey, T. 

Brett, R. B. 

Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Brinton, J. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brooks, M. 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 

Buszard, M. C. 

3utt, C. P. 

Buxton, F. W. 

Caine, W. 8. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 

H 


Carbutt, E. H. 
Carington, hon. R. 
Carington, hn. Colonel 
Vas © 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H.C. E. 
Chitty, J. W. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Cohen, A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, E. 
Colman, J. J. 
Colthurst, Col. D. la T. 
Corbett, J. 
Cotes, C. C. 





Courtauld, G. 

Courtney, L. H. 

Cowan, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 

Craig, W. Y. 

Creyke, R. 

Cropper, J. 

Crum, A. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 

Currie, D. 

Davey, H. 

Davies, R. 

Davies, W. 

De Ferrieres, Baron 

Dilke. A. W. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Duckham, T. 

Duff, rt. hon. M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, hon. J. C. 

Edwards, H. 

Edwards, P. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Errington, G. 

Evans, T. W. 

Fairbairn, Sir A. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Faweett, rt. hon. H. 

Ferguson, R. 

Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 

Findlater, W. 

Firth, J. F. B. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 

Flower, C. 

Foljambe, C. G. S. 

Foljambe, F. J. 8. 

Forster, Sir C. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Fort, R. 

Fowler, W. 

Fry, L. 

Fry, T. 

Gabbett, D. F. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 

Gladstone, H. J. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Glyn, hon. 8. C. 

Gordon, Sir A. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, hon. E. 

Grafton, F. W. 

Grant, A. 

Grant, D. 

Grant, Sir G. M. 

Grenfell, W. H. 

Grey, A. H. G. 

Guest, M. J. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W tas VEOV. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hastings, G. W. 

Havelock-Allan, Sir H. 

Hayter, Sir A. D. 

Henderson, F. 


F. L. 
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Heneage, E. 
Henry, M. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, T. R. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, G. J. 
Howard, J. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Tllingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
James, C. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnson, E. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Joicey, Colonel J. 


Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. 


Kinnear, J. 
Labouchere, H. 
Laing, S. 
Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C, 
Lawrence, W. 
Laycock, R. 

Lea, T. 

Leake, R. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lee, H. 


Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.S. 


Litton, E. F. 
Lloyd, M. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lyons, R. D. 
Macdonald, A. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macliver, P. 8. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Intyre, Aineas J. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Laren, J. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 


Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 


Marjoribanks, FE. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Martin, R. B. 
Mason, H. 


Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 


Matheson, A. 
Maxwell-Heron, J. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A. 


Mundella, rt. hon. A. J. 


Newdegate, C. N. 
Nicholson, W. 


Noel, E, 
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O’Beirne, Major F. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
Otway, A. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Pease, A. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playtair, rt. hon. L, 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Pulley, J. 
Ralli, P. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reed, Sir E. J. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, 8. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rothschild,SirN. M. de 
Roundell, C. S. 
Russeli, C. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Shield, H. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Slagg, J. 
Smith, E. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 
Story-Maskelyne,M.H. 
Stuart, H. V. 
Summers, W. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Tillett, J. EH. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Walter, J. 
Waterlow, Sir 8. 
Waugh, E, 
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Webster, Dr. J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitworth, B. 
Williams, B. T. 
Williamson, 8. 
Willis, W. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilson, C. H. 
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have been disposed of,”’ 











Mr. SPEAKER: 
having been affirmed by a majority of 
three to one, as required by the Resolu- 
tion of the 3rd February, I have to 
declare that the Question has not been 
resolved in the affirmative. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with regard 
to my second Notice— 
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Percy, Earl 

Phipps, P. 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R, 
Powell, F. S. 

Power, J. O’C. 

Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Rankin, J. 

Repton, G. W. 

Ridley, Sir M. W 


- Ritchie, C. T. 


Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, A. H. 

Round, J. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Schreiber, C. 

Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G, 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
J. 

Severne, J. E. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F, 

Storer, G. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, rt. hn. Col. T.E, 

Thomson, H. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 

Tollemache, hon. W. F. 

Tottenham, A. L. 

Tyler, Sir H. W. 
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Warton, C. N. 
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Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
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Wroughton, P. 

Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 


Crichton, Viscount 
Winn, R. 


The Question not 


‘That, unless the House shall otherwise 
order, the Committee of Supply have precedence 
of all Orders of the Day, and Notices of Motions, 
from day to day until the Votes declared urgent 


that Notice is consequential upon the 
| first, and I shall, therefore, not move it, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
etapa 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I move, Sir, that 
you now leave the Chair, and in doing 
so I will only say that, the House 
having, for strong reasons, thought fit, 
with regard tothe question of ‘‘urgency,”’ 
to place the direction of its proceedings 
in the hands of the minority of the 
House, I, of course, accept and acquiesce 
in that decision. We shall now, Sir, 
allow the Motion to be made in the 
ordinary course, and I hope that hon. 
Gentleman in all quarters of the House 
will feel a disposition to expedite as far 
as they can the proceedings in and con- 
nected with Supply. As far as the Go- 
vernment are concerned, it will be our 
duty, of course, to watch the progress 
that may be made, only reserving our 
own discretion and liberty to make here- 
after whatever proposals we may think 
may be required by the honour and 
dignity of the House, and by the con- 
venience and necessity of Public Busi- 
ness. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS, who had 
on the Paper a Notice of Motion— 


‘‘That a Select Committee of this House be 
appointed to consider the working of ‘The 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improve- 
ment Act, 1875,’ and the amending Act of 1879, 
with a view of considering how the expense of 
carrying out these Acts may be reduced, and 
also of inquiring into any causes which may 
have prevented the reconstruction of dwellings 
for the Artizan Class to the full extent coutem- 
plated and authorised by these Acts, and of 
recommending such Amendments as may be 
most expedient for carrying out the full inten- 
tion of these Acts, and also to consider the 
working of the Metropolitan Streets Improve- 
ment Acts, 1872 and 1877, with the same 
objects,” 
said, that in withdrawing it he gladly 
fell in with the suggestion of the Prime 
Minister, and he hoped that other Mem- 
bers who had Notices on the Paper 
would find some more convenient season 
for bringing them forward. 

Mr. O’DONNELL, who had given 
Notice that he would call attention to 
proceedings in Committee on the Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Bill on Tuesday, 
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March 8th, with regard to Order, and 
move— 

‘“That Mr. Chairman of Committees wag 
under an erroneous impression in informing the 
Committee that the Member for Dungarvan wag 
disregarding the authority of the Chair,’’ 
said, that although he felt that he and 
his constituents had suffered an un- 
deserved wrong, yet in consideration of 
the exigencies of Public Business and in 
the hope that the important case in- 
volved would receive the fair attention 
of English Gentlemen, he did not pro- 
pose to proceed with his Motion that 
night. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Service, §&c. Estimates. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE AND RE. 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS SUPPLE. 
MENTARY ESTIMATES, 1880-81. 
SuppLty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass I.—Pusiic Works AnD 
BuILDINGs. 

(1.) £2,192, Public Buildings. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished, 
before the Vote was put, to make one 
or two remarks upon the conduct of the 
Government in reference to these Sup- 
plementary Estimates. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had repre- 
sented to the House that they were 
urgent ; but the Government had them- 
selves failed to take the steps that were 
necessary, if there were any real ur- 
gency. The noble Lord the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) had for years been a Mem- 
ber of the Public Accounts Committee, 
and in that capacity the noble Lord was 
responsible for sundry paragraphs in 
successive Reports made by the Com- 
mittee bearing upon the question. But 
the Committee of Public Accounts-— 

Toe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man cannot discuss the Supplementary 
Estimates generally upon the Vote now 
before the Committee; but only this 
particular Vote. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR pre- 
sumed that it would be in Order to dis- 
cuss them on a Motion to report Pro- 

ress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is entitled to make a Motion to that 
effect ; but he cannot discuss the Esti- 
mates generaliy on one particular Vote. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR thought 
he was at liberty to show the general 
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bearing of the Estimates. The Govern- 
ment had failed to take the steps that 
were necessary to enable the Committee 
to form a proper judgment upon the 
proposal they were now submitting, and 
he thought before these Supplementary 
Estimates were placed before the Com- 
mittee, the noble Lord the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) should present some Report 
from the Public Accounts Committee. 
Nothing could be more emphatic than 
the language of the noble Lord as 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Accounts upon that point, and although 
he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) was unable to 
see in what respect he was out of Order, 
he submitted to the adverse ruling of 
the Chair. Otherwise, he should have 
desired to urge the matter, which he re- 
garded as an important one, upon the 
attention of the Committee. He thought 
he should have been able to show con- 
clusively that the course taken by the 
Government in this instance was an ob- 
jectionable one. In regard to the par- 
ticular Vote now before the Committee, 
he should be glad if the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
state whether anything was included for 
the Engineering Department in the 
Estimate of £1,500 for the Survey 
Buildings ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE was under- 
stood to reply in the negative. 

Mr. BRAND asked when the Survey 
was likely to be completed ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
stated a few days ago, in answer to a 
Question that was put to him, that if the 
Committee consented to vote the sum 
now asked for the Survey could be com- 
pleted by the end of the year 1890, or 
about nine years hence. 

GrenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
complained that a part of the sum in 
the Vote was not really for Supple- 
mentary Estimates, but for entirely new 
works, which were not provided for in the 
original Estimates of last year. Instead 
of voting asum to cover a particular ex- 
penditure for the year, and then to ask 
for a Supplementary Estimate in order 
to cover any additional expenditure for 
that voted service, the practice now-a- 
days seemed to be to have two distinct 
sets of Estimates for two distinct services 
in the course of the same year. He 
strongly objected to the practice, and 
hoped that the Government would do 
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something to prevent it from occurring 
again. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, his hon. and gallant Friend (General 
Sir George Balfour) had a right to be 
jealous of these Supplementary Esti- 
mates; but how were they to avoid cases 
where unexpected demands were made 
on the Exchequer for expenditure which 





was not contemplated when the Esti- 
mates were framed? For instance, there 
was the sum included in the present Vote 
for the site of the Mint, which might be 
taken as an illustration. Before the 
present Government entered upon Office, 
the question of the purchase of the 
Mint site was referred by the late Go- 
vernment to arbitration, and the sum 
now asked for was in payment of the 
fees of the arbitrators. He could not 
suppose that his hon. and gallant Friend 
would wish that the arbitrators should 
be kept out of their fees, because the 
question had not occurred at the time 
the Estimates were originally framed. 
When it became necessary to pay such 
an item of expenditure the Government 
did all they could in the matter by 
drawing attention to the item in a note. 
The next item in the Vote was one of a 
similar character—namely, the payment 
for Metropolitan improvements. Ar- 
rangements had been made for acquir- 
ing certain property for improvements, 
and it was necessary to pay the pur- 
chase money into Court, as it was not 
clear at the time to whom it would have 
to be paid. As soon as the right to the 
money was established it was paid out 
of the sum deposited in Court. In re- 
gard to the item for Survey Buildings, 
the increased expenditure was due to 
the fact that the House last year de- 
sired that the Survey should be ex- 
pedited, and the Government were en- 
deavouring to comply with the wish thus 
expressed. It was necessary, in order 
to do this, that the Survey should be 
commenced in new districts. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
did not object to any further expendi- 
ture that was necessary for the pur- 
pose of expediting the Survey. It was 
highly necessary, he thought, that the 
Survey should be completed as soon 
as possible; but the Vote included a 
demand for work entirely new. He 
should be glad, however, to have some 
information as to the mode in which the 





sum of £141,000, which was the total 
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cost of the Survey for the year 1880-81, 
was made up. He would not oppose the 
Vote; but he was strongly of opinion 
that it was most objectionable to vote 
money in the shape of a Supplementary 
Estimate, when, in reality, it was no- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had no wish 
to object to these Supplementary Votes, 
and could fully understand the difficulty 
which the Government found themselves 
placed in. He presumed in regard to 
the item for the Mint site, that it only 
had reference to a preliminary arrange- 
ment, and that the matter would, on 
some subsequent occasion, be brought 
before Parliament in such a form that a 
discussion could be taken upon it. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
stated that the present Estimate would 
in no way interfere with any subsequent 
discussion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he found 
from the Appropriation Account of the 
Estimates last year, that something like 
£120,000 was received from the sale of 
two prisons. The sum of £49,000 was 
derived from the sale of the Queen’s 
Bench. It, therefore, appeared to him, 
that this particular Department did not 
require any Supplementary Vote at all. 
Instead of requiring a further grant, 
there ought to be something carried 
forward to this year’s account. He 
wished to know if there were any other 
prisons for sale ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the hon. Member was mistaken in 
supposing that the money was devoted 
to the relief of the Exchequer. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £3,000, Surveys of the United 
Kingdom. 

Srr HARRY VERNEY thought that 
great injustice had been done to certain 
parts of the country in the manner in 
which the Ordnance Survey had been 
conducted. The whole country paid for 
the Survey—only a portion of the coun- 
try benefited by it. The work ought to 
be pressed on as rapidly as possible— 
more surveyors and draftsmen employed 
—more money expended, which would 
be in great degree refunded by the sale 
of the maps. Sir Henry James, the late 
Chief of the Survey, had said to him 
that there ought to be no absolute limit 
to the number of the men employed in 
making the Survey, but that whatever 
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number of men were found to be neces- 
sary should be employed. He trusted 
there would be no unnecessary delay in 
completing the Survey. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was afraid that it 
was not altogether possible to meet the 
difficulty referred to by his hon. Friend 
of an appearance of unequal dealing 
in the progress made with the Survey in 
different parts of the country. It was 
manifestly impossible to proceed with 
the Survey at an equal rate of progress 
all over the country. It was the desire 
of the Government to expedite the com- 
pletion of the Survey as much as possible 
so that they might be in a position to 
invite the House to legislate at an early 
period upon questions connected with 
the registry and transfer of land. So 
far as the registry and transfer of land 
were concerned, it was a matter of public 
expediency that they should have the 
Survey completed as early as possible. 
They were limited, however, in their 
operations by the impossibility of pro- 
ceeding with the Survey beyond a certain 
rate of progress; but everything that 
could be done to expedite the completion 
of the Survey would be done. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked, that the sum now asked for 
was in addition to the sum of £138,500 
included in the original Estimate for 
180-81. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR re- 
marked, that there wasa claim upon the 
Landed Estates Court in Ireland, in con- 
nection with the Survey, which amounted 
to asum of £10,600, and which had been 
allowed to stand over for a considerable 
period. The fact that it had been allowed 
tostand oversolong was sufficient to show 
that the administration of the Depart- 
ment was not all that might be wished. 
Unless the novle Lord the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury was able to 
give a satisfactory explanation, he should 
feel inclined to object to any subsequent 
Estimate. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
explained that steps had been taken in 
Ireland to expedite a settlement; but 
the matter was not a very easy one to 
deal with. The Treasury were in com- 
munication with the Landed Estates 
Court on the subject, and had called 
upon them to hasten a conclusion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that the Landed Estates Court in Ireland 
had no idea of making any payment at 
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all. As long ago as the month of May 
last they promised to pay, and if there 
was any Public Department that had any 
control over them they ought to be made 


to pay. 
Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £5,087, Science and Art Depart- 
ment Buildings. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the Vote 
required a little explanation. He did 
not understand why there should be an 
Estimate of £2,500 for new buildings at 
South Kensington, in addition to the ori- 
ginal Estimate of £15,000, and a further 
sum of £1,456 for maintenance. 

Mr. MACDONALD regarded the 
state of things displayed by this Vote 
as most unsatisfactory. The additional 
sum for maintenance was £1,456, and it 
included a charge for works and altera- 
tions, but without specifying the details. 
To his mind, this bore all the colour of 
a job—which was alike to be deplored 
under whatever Government or Party it 
was perpetrated. He thought that in all 
such cases it would be better to give the 
items. He trusted that, in future, in pre- 
paring these Estimates, the noble Lord the 
Financial Secretary tothe Treasury would 
take steps for having them simplified. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, there was nothing more difficult 
than to decide, on framing the Esti- 
mates, what details ought to be given. 
One hon. Member accused the Govern- 
ment of presenting a mass of details 
which nobody could understand, while 
another complained that the details sup- 
plied were altogether inadequate. The 
expenditure at South Kensington was 
due to the fact that it had been found 
necessary to erect an additional storey 
to the offices of the Science and Art 
Department. He believed the necessity 
of doing something in the matter was 
impressed upon the late Government; 
and when it came before him he found, 
on inquiry, that a considerable number 
of the clerks who were employed in the 
existing offices were absolutely made ill 
by the insufficiency of the accommoda- 
tion and the bad ventilation. The num- 
ber of clerks had been considerably in- 
creased, owing to the urgent nature of 
the work, and still no additional accom- 
modation was provided. In addition, 
the chimneys of the room in which they 
were employed smoked, and he had 
found it necessary to consider whether 
it was proper to retain a number of valu- 
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able public servants in this unsatisfac- 
tory condition for anothor year. He came 
to the conclusion that it was not; but it 
was not until after careful investigation 
that it was decided upon adding a new 
storey to the building. In regard to the 
Estimate for maintenance, it was prin- 
cipally due to the removal of the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory from Jermyn Street 
to South Kensington, and partly to the 
renewal of a portion of the internal 
painting of the Industrial Museum at 
Edinburgh. When the House in Jer- 
myn Street was given up, a claim of 
£450 was made for delapidations, and 
there was a further sum for providing 
accommodation at South Kensington, 
and for the expense of removal. 

Mr. BRAND asked for some further 
explanation in reference to the erection 
of the additional storey to the offices of 
the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington. He wished to know 
why it had only been found necessary to 
erect the additional storey recently, and 
when it was that the additional number 
of officers were appointed for whom the 
extra accommodation was required ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the additional accommodation had 
been urgently required for the last two 
years. When the matter was brought 
under his notice, he did not feel himself 
justified in condemning these unhappy 
clerks to the room they had been occu- 
pying, for another year. He had hoped. 
however, that the cost might have been 
defrayed out of the Estimates voted last 


ear. 
‘ Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was able to confirm the statement of the 
noble Lord, that the Department had 
been pressing for several years for the 
addition to the building of this storey ; 
|and if, like the noble Lord, he had 
been fortunate enough to possess a 
large surplus, he would certainly have 
yielded long ago to the pressure which 
had been put upon the Government. 
He was also able to confirm the 
statement of the noble Lord that the 
number of clerks had been lately in- 
creased, which added weight to the other 
arguments for additional accommoda- 
tion. One argument was that the chim- 
nies throughout the building smoked. 
That was met by altering the stoves, 
but it did not satisfy the clerks; and he 
was certainly able to say that, in the 
last year of his tenure of Office, the 
| grievance had become a substantial one, 
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He had no doubt that the noble Lord 
had been pressed very strongly upon the 
matter, and that he had acted wisely in 
providing the additional accommodation. 

Lorp ELCHO believed that the jea- 
lousy with which increased expenditure 
upon South Kensington was regarded 
was not altogether unfounded. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY had been in- 
formed by Professor Owen that all the 
ground on the north side of the new 
Museum would be wanted for the en- 
largement of the Museum in the course 
of time ; that the new building was suffi- 
cient for a generation, but not more; 
and that the ground now offered for 
sale for building ought not to be sold. 
Any buildings erected there would have 
to be pulled down when the ground was 
wanted for the extension of the Museum. 

Mr. ARTHUR O‘CONNOR said, the 
system of dividing these Votes into Or- 
dinary and Supplementary Estimates 
was very misleading, and was adopted 
by the Government in order to produce 
an impression, when they presented 
their original Estimates, that they were 
in favour of economy and retrenchment. 
Yet, having taken that course, they in- 
variably came forward to ask for Sup- 
plementary Votes. He believed that 
the Estimates last year were consider- 
ably below what they ought to have 
been, and the Supplementary Votes now 
asked for abundantly proved it. They 
showed that the original Estimates had 
been largely exceeded ; and in some in- 
stances there seemed to have been three 
series of Votes for the same service—an 
original Estimate, then a first Supple- 
mentary Estimate, and now an addi- 
tional Supplementary Estimate. In re- 
gard to the particular items contained in 
the sub-heads of the present Vote, he 
found that for the year 1878-9 the ori- 
ginal Estimate was £20,774. In that 
year the actual expenditure was only 
£20,400. In 1880-81, the Government 
asked for £20,706 ; but they now found 
that that sum of £20,706 was too little 
by £5,087, and they therefore presented 
a Supplementary Estimate for that 
amount. In the Estimate for next year, 
he found they were actually doing the 
same thing—namely, cutting down the 
Estimate unreasonably, and asking for 
less than they were likely to require. 
Under the second sub-head of the Sup- 
plementary Estimate for the supply of 
water, precisely thesame thing occurred— 
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£270 was asked for 1879-80, and £270 
for 1880-81; but £50 additional was de- 
manded in the shapeof a Supplementary 
Estimate. Nevertheless, the Estimate 
for the present year was fixed at the 
same sum of £270; and, of course, it 
would be necessary to ask Parliament for 
a supplementary grant. The same thing 
occurred in the sub-head for fuel and 
light—£1,405 was asked for in 1878-9; 
£1,447 in 1880-81, and a Supplementary 
Estimate was required for £250, making 
the total expenditure £1,700. Not- 
withstanding that fact, the Government 
only asked this year for £1,525. It was 
perfectly clear that upon each sub-head 
it would be necessary to present a Sup- 
plementary Estimate next year, and the 
House had no real check whatever upon 
the expenditure. 

Mr. RYLANDS rose for the purpose 
of asking the reason for the present sup- 
plementary expenditure. He objected 
to the system of framing the Estimates 
which placed in the possession of the 
Departments sums of money far above 
their actual necessities, and thought that 
where a Department had the means of 
estimating expenditure, tho exact sum 
reasonably expected to be required 
should be laid before Parliament. No 
doubt, Parliament had a right to com- 
plain when Estimates were carelessly 
prepared, and when items, supposed to 
have been already provided for, made 
their appearance in Supplementary Es- 
timates. The foot-note stated that the 
item of £250 was for water, fuel, and 
light at the Natural History Museum, 
for which no provision had been made. 
But, surely, the Department must have 
known it was necessary to make pro- 
vision for these things. It appeared 
from the note, not only that the Depart- 
ment had not estimated the amount re- 
quired, but that no provision whatever 
had been made for purposes that would 
clearly be necessary. He _ protested 
against the Estimates being prepared in 
such a manner as to prevent the Com- 
mittee of Supply judging of the total ex- 
penditure, and objected to the necessity 
of being called upon for further sums in 
Supplementary Votes. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
item in question was a new one, and 
would probably be larger next year. 
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(5.) £1,838, Diplomatic and Consular 
Buildings. 


Mr. RYLANDS considered this a 
most objectionable Supplementary Esti- 
mate. He ventured to warn the Com- 
mittee that the Embassy houses abroad 
were a standing source of expense to the 
country. It appeared to him that there 
was no sufficient control of the expen- 
diture either in Constantinople or St. 
Petersburg. The alterations, partly 
made at the suggestion of Ambassadors’ 
and clerks of the works, were continually 
costing the British Exchequer very large 
sums of money. In fact, the amounts 
that had been spent on the Ambassadors’ 
houses, which he thought the country 
had unwisely purchased, reached an 
almost incredible total. He thought, 
also, that large sums of money were 
spent, not only in this, but in other 
ways, for which the country received no 
benefit at all; and he ventured to say 
that the Department were bound to tell 
the Committee how they justified the 
expenditure for the present year. Let 
the Committee consider that a sum of 
£3,450 had been laid out in one year 
upon the palace of our Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg. That was a sum which 
he thought ought not to be allowed to 
pass without criticism, and he trusted 
the noble Lord would justify so serious 
a demand. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
had only stated about one-fourth of the 
expenditure. The Estimates for last 
year only asked for £1,357, which sum 
showed an apparent excess of £320 over 
the previous year. But in 1879, after 
having first asked for £1,440, the Go- 
vernment claimed a further sum in the 
Supplementary Estimates of £8,356— 
that was to say, six times the amount 
originally asked for—and yet, when 
the Estimates of last year were pro- 
duced, they showed only.an apparent 
excess of £320 over the previous year. 
He, therefore, supported the appeal of 
the hon. Member for Burnley for in- 
formation as to how much the palace 
of St. Petersburg had cost during the 
last 18 years. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he could not say how much the 
Ambassador’s palace at St. Petersburg 
had cost during the last 18 years. 


Vote agreed to. 
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Crass II.— Satarres AND EXPENSES OF 
Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(6.) £260, Treasury. 


GenerAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the noble Lord the Secretary to 
the Treasury for information as to the 
way in which the sum for preparing 
Bills, paid in the Office of Parliamentary 
Counsel was laid out, and by whom it 
was received? In the case of the £800 
voted the year before last with respect 
to Scotland for drafting Acts of Parlia- 
ment, hon. Members knew how the 
money was spent, and who it was that 
received this money; but they had no 
knowledge of who got possession of the 
sum now asked for. This extra grant 
was in addition .to the liberal salaries 
paid for salaried officers kept up to pre- 
pare Bills, for which lumpsums were now 
demanded. It would, he thought, be 
also an advantage if Parliament were 
informed of the cost of Bills intended to 
become Acts of Parliament of which no 
use was made. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had com- 
plained, in a former year, that after 
making their Estimate for additional 
Counsel the late Government were 
rather misleading the Committee by 
putting down a sum which, from their 
experience, they must have known to be 
inaccurate; and he had suggested that 
this was done to divert the attention 
of Parliament from the great charges 
thrown upon the Treasury in conse- 
quence of the Department of Parliamen- 
tary Counsel not being sufficiently strong 
to do the work on Acts of Parliament. 
He believed his hon. Friend the late 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Selwin - Ibbetson) was responsible for 
the sum passed in Committee of Supply 
last Session. The Committee were again 
asked to grant to the Government, as an 
additional charge for salaries and fees to 
Counsel, a sum equal to the amount of 
the original Estimate. It was quite true 
that the Vote the Committee were asked 
to pass was only for £2€0; but the 
actual expenditure of money placed in 
the pockets of additional Parliamentary 
Counsel amounted to £1,660, of which 
£1,400 was met by savings upon other 
items of the Vote, so that those savings 
had not reached the Exchequer. Thehon. 
Baronet opposite, when he rose to reply, 
would, no doubt, be able to tell the 
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Committee what changes had occurred 
since he left Office to account for this 
item of £1,660, seeing that his original 
Estimate amounted to £1,700. He could 
not understand why, after so large a sum 
of money had been voted for the Office 
of Parliamentary Counsel, the Com- 
mittee were again asked for a further 
large sum for additional assistance, 
when very little legislation was shown. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, this was one of those Votes which 
it was almost impossible for the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to estimate with any 
degree of exactness. Many of the Acts 
prepared in the Office of Parliamentary 
Counsel required peculiar knowledge, 
and it was impossible always to ensure 
the work being done in a satisfactory 
manner without the benefit of technical 
knowledge which only existed in the 
minds of particular lawyers. No one, 
therefore, could pretend to estimate in 
advance the exact sum required for their 
remuneration. These were.the reasons 
why, very much against the wish of the 
Secretary to the Treasury, who, of 
course, desired that his original Esti- 
mate should be sufficient, Supplemen- 
tary Estimates in this Department be- 
came necessary. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was the wish ofthe Treasury that, 
as far as possible, all Public Bills should 
be prepared in the Office of the Parlia- 
mentary draftsman ; but, however much 
that was desirable, it was found that ad- 
ditional skilled assistance was in some 
cases required. With regard to the point 
raised by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Kincardine (General Sir George Bal- 
four), the information as to the names 
of persons, and the particular work to 
which the money received by them was 
applied, would, he believed, enormously 
add to the mass of the Appropriation 
Accounts. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the Committee had no information 
whatever with regard to the large sums 
spent for drafting Bills. It would be 
very easy to state in a simple form 
the exact sum paid for any Bill as well 
as the names of the persons who re- 
ceived the money. 

Mr. W. FOWLER thought the whole 
sum demanded was very moderate; he 
wished all the money estimated for was 
as well spent asin thiscase. Neverthe- 
less, constant complaints were made of 
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the carelessness and unintelligibility 
with which Bills were drawn. Bills pre- 
sented to the House ought, of course, to 
be thoroughly well drafted, and there- 
fore he looked upon any cutting down of 
their necessary cost as a great mistake. 
The Accounts altogether only came to 
something over £3,000, and as he had 
already said, he regarded this as very 
moderate. 

GeNnERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
observed, that the salaries alone 
amounted to £6,000 for that Depart- 
ment, and theré was an additional sum 
demanded, about the appropriation of 
which no information was given in the 
audited expenditure, so that nearly 
£8,000 were taken up; and if the whole 
of the cost was set out, it would amount 
to a very large sum indeed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR thought 
the explanation of the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury as to the 
source of the £1,400 was partly inac- 
curate. The question arose from the 
fact that the Premier had consented to 
accept £7,500 instead of £10,000 for 
his joint Office; but, after the Estimates 
of the previous Government were ac- 
cepted by the present Admizistration, a 
revised Estimate was introduced, show- 
ing that a smaller sum would be taken 
by the Prime Minister, he being also 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Esti- 
mate upon which those figures were 
drawn was a lower Estimate ; therefore, 
the £1,400 could not have accrued from 
any portion of that saving. He wished 
also to mention that whereas the Esti- 
mates introduced last year showed £700 
as the sum voted in the year before, they 
were misleading, because in the year 
before there was a Supplementary Esti- 
mate of £900, and the total for the year 
1879-80 was £1,660. This year, again, 
there was a Supplementary Estimate of 
£1,660, and they would be asked for 
£3,000. He could not understand the 
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‘Government perpetually putting the ori- 


ginal Estimates so evidently below the 
amount required. The Supplementary 
Estimates so complicated the Accounts 
that the Committee had no check upon 
them. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury to ex- 
plain this particular Estimate. The 
Estimate last year was £2,600 alto- 
gether, this year it would be £3,360, 
which was an advance of something 
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like £700. What was the reason of the 
difference ? 
Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £14,000, Foreign Office. 

Srrk HENRY HOLLAND wished to 
call attention to the enormous increase 
in the telegraphic expenses. The original 
Estimate was for £7,000, but the addi- 
tional sum required nearly doubled that 
amount. In Class V., Diplomatic and 
Consular Services, he found that £7,900 
were spent in telegraphing; and thus 
there had been £28,300 spent in tele- 
grams for the Foreign Office alone. He 
should like to know whether, in the be- 
ginning of the year, no better Estimate 
could have been formed—looking at the 
then unsettled state of Europe—than 
£7,000? The result of the small original 
Estimate was that the Committee was 
now called upon for a supplementary 
£138,400. He should like to know in 
what months that enormous increase had 
been caused, because then the Committee 
would be able to judge whether the 
Foreign Office was to blame for having 
originally framed an insufficient Es- 
timate ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was not the slightest mystery 
about the matter. The increase in the 
cost of telegrams had been caused by 
the character of the negotiations which 
went on in June last, and especially in 
August, September, and October. The 
character of those negotiations neces- 
sitated the repetition of almost the whole 
of the telegrams to five other capitals 
of Great Powers, besides Constantinople. 
Every telegram had to be repeated seven 
times; that accounted for the increase. 
There was a certain increase caused by 
the war between Chili and Peru, by 
reason of mediation, and those telegrams 
had been exceedingly costly, each word 
costing £1 6s. or £1 3s. But the main 
increase was caused by telegraphing to 
six or seven other capitals of nearly the 
whole of our telegrams. There was in 
this Estimate one item which in itself 
cost £700—a series of short telegrams 
announcing the fall of the late Govern- 
ment and the acceptance of Office by the 
present Ministry. Those telegrams were 
always sent, not only to every Embassy 
and Mission, but to every Consulate, 
and the result was a charge of £700. 
He hoped, however, that as the result 
of an inquiry that had been made at the 
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Foreign Office, that expenditure might 
be saved, because now such matters 
were announced in the newspapers in 
almost all parts of the world, and, there- 
fore, perliaps, it was hardly necessary to 
send formal telegrams. With regard to 
telegrams generally, there had been a 
careful inquiry instituted; and although 
at the present moment, in consequence 
of the Greek negotiations, the Govern- 
ment were repeating telegrams to five 
other capitals, and to the Ambassador 
in Constantinople very freely, great care 
was exercised, and he hoped it might be 
possible to effect a decrease in tele- 
graphic expenditure in future. The in- 
crease had been very large this year; 
but it was almost entirely due to the 
negotiations and the repetitions of tele- 
rams. 

Mr. RYLANDS, admitting that there 
was a satisfactory side to the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s explanation, thought it did not 
entirely meet the objections to the cost 
for telegraphing; and he pointed out 
that the newspapers of Europe and other 
parts of the world were now supplied 
with news with such rapidity that foreign 
Powers would have information of events 
before the Foreign Office telegrams 
could reach them, and thus the Govern- 
ment might forego some of this large 
expense for telegrams. He understood 
that an inquiry had been made into this 
matter; but he should like to know by 
whom it had been made—whether by a 
Departmental Committee or not? The 
hon. Gentleman knew as well as he (Mr. 
Rylands) did—for in former days it had 
been a joke in common between them— 
that the Foreign Office, not rarely, was 
without information which was known 
to the rest of the community; at all 
events, it appeared that through the 
| newspapers a large amount of informa- 
tion was obtained in advance of that 
obtained by the Foreign Office. His 
impression was that if the matter was 
carefully looked into it would be found 
| that a very considerable amount of ex- 
| penditure on telegrams from the Foreign 
| Office might be avoided, and that of 
|many matters—not with reference to 
| special negotiations, but ordinary mat- 
ters which might affect negotiations— 
the Foreign Office knew quite as much 
without their own telegrams as with 
them. He thought some check ought 
to be put on the telegraphic expendi- 
ture of the Foreign Office. 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 


inquiry was a very searching one, and 
one clerks had occupied some weeks in 
going into the matter. He did not know 
that a very formal inquiry was necessary, 
for, if made as suggested, it would fail 
to elicit any new facts; but he hoped a 
good effect would be brought about in 
the future. The exceptional expendi- 
ture, to which reference had been made, 
was due to exceptional circumstances. 

Strr HENRY HOLLAND suggested 
that the Foreign Office should issue a 
Circular directing that telegrams should 
be cut down as much as possible. He 
had dissected several telegrams lately, 
and he was sure, with a little care, tele- 
grams might often be reduced one-half. 
Words were used without any regard 
to expense, and he thought a Circular, 
such as he had suggested, would tend to 
lessen the telegraph cost. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I think, 
perhaps, something may be done in 
that direction. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £1,550, Colonial Office. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, while agree- 
ing with much of what the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
had said as to the amount of detail it 
was necessary to give in regard to some 
of the Votes, thought the information 
in this case was not very explanatory. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £5,500, Board of Trade. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 


could not agree in the proposal to grant 
a Supplementary Estimate on account 
of Law Charges of £5,500. They had 
seen, under Vote 3, Class II., that the 
Government proposed to meet an extra 
charge by appropriated savings on that 
Vote; but he could not understand why 
the Treasury should adopt that course 
in regard to their own Department, and 
not in regard to the Board of Trade. 
If the officials concerned would look 
into it, they would find that under this 
Vote there would be savings more than 
sufficient to provide the £5,500 required. 
On looking at the Appropriation Ac- 
count for 1879-80 he found that there 
were savings under no less than 26 
out of 31 sub-heads, and the savings 
amounted to over £4,000. Under those 
circumstances, he did not understand 
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why the Board of Trade should not be 
allowed to appropriate the savings in 
aid of this supplementary sum on ac- 
count of Law Charges. But even if there 
were no savings at all, he thought the 
Committee should hesitate, because the 
Board of Trade did their work so ex- 
ceedingly badly. There were constant 
complaints with regard to almost every 
department of their work. The Public 
Accounts Committee year after year had 
complained of the Board of Trade au- 
thorizing the continuance of expenses 
which they knew to be unnecessary, 
and year after year the Governments 
had taken steps in Parliament to cover 
the delinquencies of their officials. In 
the Report of that Committee last year 
it was stated that, as the Committee 
were informed, it was intended last Ses- 
sion to introduce a measure dealing with 
two or three points to which attention 
had been called, and a hope was ex- 
pressed that if such a measure was not 
passed it would be found possible to 
introduce it early this Session, ‘‘ as the 
present proceedings are of doubtful le- 
gality.”” Nothing, however, had been 
heard from the Government of any in- 
tention to introduce a Bill of that kind. 
He believed that Committee referred to 
the legal acceptance of contributions 
from seamen, who would thereby be 
entitled to pensions. The Department 
had, in fact, been constantly getting 
into trouble. Under the sub-head he 
found £7 5s. for a seaman detained 
uuder the direction of the Board of 
Trade as a witness upon a prosecution 
under the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1854. That Act prescribed that no ac- 
tion should be brought after the lapse 
of six months, and yet this man was 
paid 5s. a-day for nine months, or 
three months after the date when it 
was possible to take proceedings. He 
also found two payments of £1,600 and 
£1,270 for damages and plaintiffs’ costs 
in an action against the Board of Trade 
officials for illegally detaining a vessel. 
Those costs were exclusive of the cost 
of maintaining the action. All those 
things required explanation; and it 
seemed to him that the Board of Trade 
had been playing fast-and-loose in a 
manner which would not be allowed in 
any other Department. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE would like to 
have some explanation with regard to 
the Law Charges, especially with refer- 
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ence to the Inquiry into the accident 
to the Tay Bridge. He believed there 
were inspectors and other officials re- 
ceiving permanent salaries, whose duty 
it was to inquire into such matters, and 
he did not understand on what grounds 
the country was charged £5,500 for Law 
Charges incident to that Inquiry. He 
presumed the Department had a Law 
Officer. Another point was this— the 
accident was entirely due to the Com- 
pany; and he thought that when that 
was the case, there ought to be some 
power to charge the Railway Company 
with the expenses of the Inquiry. In 
this case, we were bound to pay an 
extra £5,500, because the North British 
Company built a bad and dangerous 
bridge, and precipitated a large number 
of persons into the river. He thought 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would do well to consider the desir- 
ability of throwing the charges on the 
Company. 

GenerAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
regarded the Board of Trade as one of 
the worst Departments of the Govern- 
ment, and thought the sooner it was 
made away with the better. It was 
an amalgamation of every Department 
under the sun, and it was impossible 
for one man to control it. What he com- 
plained of was the mode in which money 
was paid out. Theremight be any amount 
of work carried on by that Department, 
and the House would have no check 
upon it. He hoped the Secretary to the 
Treasury would give instructions for as- 
certaining what was the mode in which 
every fraction of money was paid away, 
and he thought that nothing would be 
more beneficial to the Board itself than 
having details of the money payments 
shown in the Appropriation Accounts. 
With regard to the Tay Bridge accident, 
he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) — he 
thought they ought to look in such 
cases to the Company for payment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was sorry to 
find that the hon. and gallant Member 
(General Sir George Balfour) had such a 
bad opinion of the Board of Trade; and 
he could not help thinking that the hon. 
and gallant Member was a little pre- 
judiced by the fact that he (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) himself had recently had to 
decline an application from the hon. and 
gallant Member for Railway Returns 
connected with that Department. He 
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had suggested to the Secretary to the 
Treasury that he should require from 
the Auditor vouchers for all expenses 
incurred in the Department. 

GeneraLt Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
explained that what he wished was that 
the Secretary to the Treasury should 
require the Auditor to show how ex- 
penses were incurred in the form in 
which the money was shown to have 
been spent for the Law Departments of 
Scotland. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, referring to 
the Tay Bridge accident, said, the In- 
quiry was ordered by his Predecessor 
at the Board of Trade, and there was 
the greatest public interest in that la- 
mentable accident. The cost, however, 
did not arise in connection with the 
expenses of the permanent officials 
of the Department, nor with the ex- 
penses of the Wreck Commissioner, 
Mr. Rothery, who was appointed to 
the Inquiry. That gentleman gave a 
a great deal of extra services to the 
State in that matter without receiv- 
ing any extra pay. The charges were 
for counsel and other persons employed 
outside the Department, and also for 
the engineers, one of whom was an 
assessor. He found that the counsels’ 
fees alone amounted to £1,554, while 
the engineers’ expenses amounted to 
£2,158. Then there was £620 for short- 
hand notes, £615 for printing, and a 
number of smaller items, which made 
up a rather larger amount than the Go- 
vernment asked for. They were in 
hopes that some of those items might 
be reduced, and that it might be pos- 
sible to confine the expenses to the sum 
set down. They did not get this sum 
out of savings from other deductions. 
He believed that there were savings 
amounting to something like £3,000; 
but against that they had set an item 
of account for the Wreck Commission- 
er’s inquiries, which appeared for the 
first time as a charge on the Votes. 
Those charges had hitherto been met by 
the proceeds of unclaimed wreck; but it 
was only another way of keeping the 
Accounts. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: There 
would have been a separate Vote for 
that ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN replied, that 
there would have been a Vote, but for 
the saving of £3,000; and, but for the 
Tay Bridge accident, there would have 
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been no necessity for the Supplementary 
Vote. Then the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) also drew 
attention to £78 for a witness whose case 
was referred to in a Report last year. 
He (Mr. Chamberlain) did not think that 
strictly arose upon the Vote before the 
Committee, which was only a Supple- 
mentary Vote ; but the matter had been 
referred to, and there would, no doubt, 
be a Report made upon it. The hon. 
Member had also said that there was a 
slight technical irregularity last year in 
the mode of keeping Accounts, and asked 
why the Government had not brought in 
a Bill to regulate that. They had not 
done so, because they introduced a Bill 
last year, and it passed the House with- 
out any opposition. 

Mr. RYLANDS was bound to say 
that the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain) upon the 
Estimate was entirely satisfactory ; and 
he did not think the Committee was in 
a position to complain of the item with 
reference to the Tay Bridge accident. 
He quite thought that the Inquiry was 
necessary in the interests of the public, 
and that the public would not have 
been satisfied if the Board of Trade had 
not initiated it, and no one would com- 
plain of a certain amount of cost being 
incurred. Still, such an Inquiry was 
made for the benefit of the Railway 
Company, as well as for the benefit of 
the public. It appeared to him worthy 
of consideration whether, when expenses 
of that kind were incurred, some legal 
power should not be invested in the 
Board of Trade to recover from the 
Company concerned, under certain cir- 
cumstances, expenses incurred by the 
Inquiry. Such an Inquiry ought to be 
made with great care; lawyers and en- 
gineers employed should be paid; butit 
was worth considering whether in some 
of these cases it might not be proper to 
give the Board of Trade legal power to 
recoup some portion of the expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN admitted that 
that was a suggestion quite worthy of 
consideration, and something of the 
same sort already obtained in regard to 
inquiries into shipping disasters, the 
Court having certain power to award 
costs against the shipowner, if he had 
contributed by neglect to the accident. 
But, in this particular case, there was no 
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been sufficiently mulcted, their expenses 
being estimated at no less than £500,000 
in consequence of the accident. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £1,800, Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought this charge 
was scarcely justified, judging from the 
explanation which was given. It ap- 
peared that the original Estimate for as- 
sistant Military Examiners was £10,000, 
and that was an increase of £2,000 on 
the previous year; but the increase on 
the previous year was justified by the 
fact that £4,000 were required for the 
expenses of examination which were of 
anew character. In this case, the Com- 
mittee were not informed what portion 
of the £1,800 was for the military exa- 
minations. He also thought that the 
Committee ought to be informed how 
much of the £10,000 was paid to officials 
already in the receipt of salaries. It 
was possible the amount paid was in- 
significant, and, if so, that would remove 
any criticisms he might have to make; 
but ifit were shown in the Estimate that, 
of that £10,000, a large sum went to 
pay gentlemen in the Public Service, it 
would be a matter well worthy of the 
attention of the Committee. If they 
allowed gentlemen who were already in 
the receipt of salaries to receive other 
and additional remuneration, they would 
be placed in this dilemma—they were 
either paying those gentlemen salaries 
which were in excess for the labour they 
returned, or else they were expecting 
them to do additional work in the time 
which ought to be devoted to the Pub- 
lic Service, and, instead of covering 
that additional work by their salaries, 
they were giving additional payment. 
He was not raising any complaint as a 
principle against the cost of the Civil 
Service Commission ; but the Committee 
ought to have a distinct explanation as to 
why the Vote was so largely increased, 
and how it was that the Department could 
not estimate more nearly the amount 
which would be required. A consider- 
able sum was received by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners for stamps as fees. 
He observed that the sum received in 
1880-81 was estimated at £12,500, 
while the actual amount received in 
previous years was only £7,428. He, 
therefore, presumed that there was an 
increase in the receipts. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR drew 
attention to the fact that this Supple- 
mentary Estimate was merely following 
the precedent of previous years, there 
having been a Supplementary Estimate 
last year for the same purpose. A 
system was pursued of loosely drawing 
up the Estimates, which, when first 
presented, appeared to show that 
the Government was practising - great 
economy; but, in a short time, a Sup- 
plementary Estimate was brought for- 
ward which entirely dispelled that im- 
pression. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the long and the short of this 
matter was that, after two or three 
years, the candidates for examinations 
had increased the Vote. With regard 
to the remuneration for examinations, 
salaried officials were not the persons 
employed. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners settled, from time to time, who 
should be employed, and it was impos- 
sible to give the information asked for. 
For many years, however, the Depart- 
ment had been trying to keep the Esti- 
mate down. 

Vote agreed to. 

ll.) £250, Friendly Societies Re- 
gistry. 

(12.) 
Board. 

Mr. RAMSAY desired to draw at- 
tention to the Supplementary Estimate 
for Teachers in Poor Law schools, and 
mentioned that on various occasions 
he had objected to any such amount 
being given to the Local Government 
Board. He had no objection to the 
education of the pauper children, for 
whom the schools were provided ; but he 
deprecated the system of educating those 
children in schools where there were 
children only of their own class as being 
detrimental to their progress. If they 
were taught in ordinary public schools, 
it would be a very great advantage and 
asaving to the State. They would, he 
believed, display equal ability with 
the children in public schools, and he 
objected to stamping them as paupers 
without any effort being made to relieve 
them of the stigma by having them 
educated with other children. He trusted 
that those who were responsible for the 
grant would take the matter into con- 
sideration. 


£4,976, Local Government 
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Mr. COURTAULD also objected to 
keeping up Union schools for pauper 
children, and mentioned that the Union 
with which he was connected had suc- 
cessfully abolished workhouse schools, 
and sent the children to the town schools. 
That experiment had answered well, 
both in giving the children a brighter 
prospect, and in regard to economical 
considerations. 

Mr. HIBBERT admitted that there 
was a great deal to be said in favour of 
sending pauper children to the common 
schools, and that principle was being 
more and more adopted. Most of the 
small workhouses had lately made ar- 
rangements for sending children to the 
the National Schools, but it was not 
possible in many districts. Great ex- 
periments were goiug on with respect to 
pauper children, and during the last 
two or three years several places had 
adopted the home system. Instead of 
having the children educated in the 
workhouse schools, separate schools had 
been established on the cottage system. 
At Birmingham, for instance, the expe- 
riment had turned out very successful. 
Many other places had decided to adopt 
the same plan. There was no feeling at 
all on the part of the Local Government 
Board against sending workhouse chil- 
dren to national schools, and the sys- 


.| tem was adopted whenever there was a 


chance of carrying it out. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE referred to the 
amount set down for Poor Law Medical 
Officers, and objected to that on the 
ground of injustice to Scotland. That 
question had already been brought be- 
fore the House that night, and it was 
stated that the increase of a grant to 
Scotland could not be entertained until 
the whole question of local grants in 
aid could receive consideration. That 
was unjust to Scotland. The grant to 
Scotland had only been £10,000 for 
many years, and although they had re- 
ceived promises on the subject, those 
promises had never been fulfilled, and 
they had now to wait an indefinite time. 
He thought that a re-consideration of 
local grants in aid was greatly needed, 
and that it was hard that Scotland 
should have to wait until a full inquiry 
was made, without receiving any addi- 
tion for their Poor Law expenditure. 
He was aware that the additional pay- 
ment in England was necessary ; but he 








thought that was further reason for 
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Scotland pressing the Government to 
allow more for Scotland, and to place 
Scotland in the same position as Eng- 
land. For Ireland, the sum of £75,500 
was allowed; but in Scotland, only 
£10,000, although, in proportion to the 
population and taxation, Scotland ought 
to receive from £20,000 to £30,000. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is talking on the General Estimates 
more than the Supplementary Estimate, 
and the proper time to discuss those 
will be when the General Estimates 
come before the House. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE wished the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Treasury to 
clearly understand that Scotch Members 
were not disposed to sit down under this 
injustice. 

Mr. BIGGAR was of opinion that 
hon. Members for Scotland, if they were 
not disposed to fight the question, were 
not entitled to the smallest consideration 
with regard to this Vote or to any other 
Vote. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought that all the grants in aid ought to 
be abolished, for they were injurious to 
the people and to the country. He found 
that the medical grants in aid to Eng- 
land and Ireland now covered half the 
amounts expended, and were increasing 
year by year; but the claims of Scotland 
were entirely neglected, and no increase 
had been made to that grant for many 
years, so that Scotch claims had been 
sacrificed. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought it was neces- 
sary he should state, in answer to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Hibbert), that the reason given for 
the maintenance of the rule in regard to 
the education of pauper children was not, 
in his judgment, satisfactory. He could 
give the grounds upon which he came to 
this conclusion, if it were not that it was 
undesirable to occupy the time of the 
Committee by discussing a general prin- 
ciple. When they came to the General 
Estimates, an opportunity would be 
afforded for discussing the subject, and 
then he should be able to show that 
whatever loss might accrue it would be 
of advantage to the State, and of great 
advantage to the children, that the 
system should be put an end to. 
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Vote agreed to. 
(13.) £5,000, The Mint, including 
Coinage. 
Mr. Dick-Peddie 


{COMMONS} 
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(14.) £89,750, Stationery and Print- 
ing. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND thought the 
noble Lord the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury could hardly expect to 
get through this Vote without having 
one or two questions put to him. Those 
which he (Sir Henry Holland) wished to 
ask were only short, and he had no 
doubt his noble Friend would be able to 
answer them satisfactorily. He would 
not raise any question as to the first two 
items—for salaries, wages, and allow- 
ances, and for incidental expenses. But 
he wished to know whether the sum in 
this last item of £252 for unforeseen ex- 
penses connected with legal proceedings 
for breach of contract, had reference to 
a matter brought before the Committee 
on Public Accounts, in which it appeared 
that a contractor, instead of destroying 
waste paper, had shipped it off to the 
United States, to be converted into pulp, 
regardless of the fact whether it con- 
tained communications of a confidential 
character or not? He wished to know 
whether the sum of £252 was the charge 
to the Treasury for legal expenses in 
connection with that case? Passing over 
that matter, the item under sub-head F 
was the one which showed the most im- 
portant increase, and in regard to it 
there was a note that— 


“The necessity for the remaining £19,000 is 
owing to the fact that demands for almost every 
class of work and supply for which paper is re- 
quired have increased during the year.” 


He was quite aware that a great deal 
had been done in cutting down the ex- 
penses of this Office by his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Winn) ; but, looking at the 
still enormously increasing expense of 
the Department, he would ask the noble 
Lord if he was not of opinion that the 
time had arrived when a Committee 
might be again usefully appointed for the 
purpose of thoroughly overhauling the 
management of the Department? He did 
not wish to be understood as saying 
one word against Mr. Pigott. He be- 
lieved that gentleman had done all he 
could to cut down the expenses; but 
what was required was some superior 
authority and discretion upon certain 
points—as, for instance, printing Blue 
Books for Members. Mr. Pigott, of 
course, could have no authority to deal 
with that question; and he, therefore, 
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asked the noble Lord if he was not of 
opinion that the time had arrived for 
appointing a Committee of the House to 

o into the whole question of printing, 
and the distribution of Blue Books ? 

GenerRAL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
joined with the hon. Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland) in recom- 
mending that a Committee should be 
re-appointed to inquire into the results 
attained tince the former Inquiry. The 
Committee appointed a few years ago 
worked exceedingly well, and he be- 
lieved it was only by some such means 
that they could bring a proper control 
to bear upon the public expenditure for 
printing and stationary. It was found 
that the publication of the expenses of 
the different Offices for printing and 
stationery was an excellent mode of 
keeping down the expenditure. There 
were no other means so well adapted for 
exercising a control over these charges 
as by printing the amount. Seeing 
that the different Offices made their 
own requisitions, it was very difficult 
indeed for the head of the Stationery 
Office directly to interfere with any effect. 
He could always show up the cost of the 
several supplies, such as for paper, 
small stores, and printing, in asfull detail 
as might be practicable. It was only by 
the action of an efficient Committee of 
the House of Commons, and a careful 
examination, that any wholesome super- 
vision could be exercised in the matter 
over the results of the head of the Sta- 
tionery Office. 

Str ANDREW LUSK said, he had no 
wish to find fault unnecessarily with the 
Vote; but he could not conceive how 
those who had the charge of the Esti- 
mates could make such a preposterous 
blunder as to give an Estimate amount- 
ing to £40,000 less than was actually 
required. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) talked 
of the expense of Blue Books; but he 
would find that the expense of Members’ 
Blue Books only amounted to £5,000 or 
£6,000, and really formed a very small 
matter in these Estimates. The heads of 
Departments always prided themselves 
on being wonderfully accurate in their 
calculations, and therefore he was un- 
able to understand how it was that they 
could have miscalculated to the extent of 
£40,000. He did not intend to move 
any Amendment; but he would recom- 
mend the heads of Departments, in the 
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time to come, to keep the expenditure 
a little nearer the mark if they could. 
There were hon. Members who professed 
to understand allthese matters, and to sift 
the Estimates when they were broughton. 
They were not at present in their places, 
and he had no desire to act for them. 
All he wished to point out was the de- 
sirability of entrusting the management 
of the spending Departments to persons 
of sufficient capacity to enable them to 
understand what they were doing. 

Mr. THOMASSON wished to direct 
the attention of the Committee to an 
excess of £5,000 in the item for Parlia- 
mentary printing. He believed that 
some portion of this excess arose from 
the excessive number of divisions which 
had taken place this Session, and the 
necessity of printing the Lists. He 
would venture to suggest that when a 
state of ‘‘urgency’’ was declared in 
future—upon the Irish Land Bill, for 
instance—it would be desirable for Mr. 
Speaker to prohibit divisions on purely 
formal matters, such as the Chairman 
leaving the Chair, or on the Question 
that the Bill do pass. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
sorry that his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Thomasson) had thought it necessary to 
repeat that dreadful word ‘‘ urgency.” 
The less they heard of it in future the 
better. He hoped, in the constitution 
of the suggested Committee, the Govern- 
ment, during the long tenure of Office 
they seemed to expect, would consider 
the desirability of inquiring into the 
whole question of Parliamentary report- 
ing. He could speak feelingly of the 
want of anything like a trustworthy re- 
cord of their Parliamentary proceedings. 
He had had, in the course of his ‘pro- 
fessional duties, to refer to many speeches 
delivered in Parliament, and the great 
obstacle he had experienced was the 
uncertainty of knowing whether the 
speeches when discovered could be re- 
lied upon as accurate representations of 
what had really been said. The diffi- 
culty in regard to Parliamentary report- 
ing of late years had rather increased 
than diminished. Owing to the vast 
increase in the number of subjects of 
interest which were now dealt with in 
the newspapers, there did not at present 
appear in most of the cheap journals 
that fullness of Parliamentary reporting 
which characterized the London papers 
some years ago. In The Morning 
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Chronicle, and other daily papers pub- 
lished 30 or 40 years ago, the speech 
of every Member, however humble, was 
reported almost at entire length. In 
these days it was only the speeches of 
prominent Members of the Government 
and of the Opposition that were reported 
at anything like length. The speeches 
of private Members were cut down to 
mere lines, or the names of the speakers 
only mentioned. He thought it was 
disgraceful to a wealthy country like this 
that the British Parliament, of all Par- 
liaments, both in the Old World and the 
New, should be alone in that respect. 
We were even behind the Colonial Le- 
gislatures, which were the children and 
offspring of the Parliament of this coun- 
try. It was deeply to be regretted that 
we were so much behind everybody else 
in regard to a full and faithful record of 
the proceedings of the House. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the short conversation which had 
just taken place comprised a wide range 
of topics. In the first place, in reply to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland), he might 
say that his hon. Friend would be aware, 
as Chairman of the Public Accounts 
Committee, that the legal proceedings 
to which reference had been made, al- 
though taken by the direction of the 
Treasury, applied to the Stationery De- 
partment. With reference to the great 
increase in printing, and the consump- 
tion of stationery, he did not think he 
could add anything to the explanation 
already given in the printed Estimate. 
It was extremely difficult to foresee 
what the expenditure would be; but he 
was inclined to believe, if they looked 
at the enormous mass of printing lately 
done in connection with the Election 
Commissions, that much of it would be 
accounted for. One thing which had 
attracted his attention, and, no doubt, 
that of other hon. Members, was the 
steady increase in the amount of corres- 
pondence connected with all the Public 
Departments. He could give no other rea- 
son for the incessant and steady increase 
than the interest which was taken in the 
work of every Department, owing pro- 
bably tothestimulating effect of education 
being more generally diffused. He be- 
lieved there was not a single Department 
in which it would not be found that there 
had been a large increase in its general 
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be impossible to diminish the Stationery 
Vote by checking that correspondence, 
In regard to the suggestion thrown out 
that there should be a Committee ap- 
pointed to consider this Vote, it would 
be remembered that a Committee sat in 
1874. That Committee made a number 
of mostimportant recommendations, most 
of which had been acted upon. The 
Report of the Committee, over which 
the hon. Member for North Lincoln. 
shire (Mr. Winn) presided, met with 
full approbation, and it would be 
found that the suggestions made by 
the Committee had been adopted, and 
that thé expenditure had been kept 
down as much as possible. As to the 
suggestion that the Government should 
watch more closely the expense connected 
with the printing and distribution of 
Parliamentary Papers, the Committee 
would be aware that all the arrange. 
ments connected with the distribution 
of Parliamentary Papers were under the 
superintendence of the Speaker, who had 
the assistance of a Committee when he 
considered it necessary. Although, on 
the one hand, some hon. Members 
received more information than they 
ever attempted to digest; on the other 
hand, some hon. Members did not 
receive quite as much as they desired. 
It was not easy to draw the line between 
the distribution of too much information 
and too little. The great expense in 
connection with the production of Blue 
Books was not the printing of an extra 
number of copies, but the setting up of 
the type was the most serious part of the 
cost. He could only suggest, as a 
possible means of effecting economy, 
that hon. Members should, as far as 
possible, avoid moving for unnecessary 
Returns. The various Departments 
were disinclined to discourage the 
moving for a Return, for fear it might 
be thought that the Department itself 
had some object in withholding it ; but 
very often it turned out, after Returns 
were obtained at considerable trouble 
and expense, that they had added no- 
thing new to the information already in 
the possession of the House. If the 
House would like to have a Committee 
to consider the whole question, he could 
only say, for his own part, that he would 
have no sort of objection. There was 
one point upon which he thought that 
the investigation of a Committee would 
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to the printing of the Division Lists. 
Those Lists were adopted on a Resolu- 
tion passed by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and he saw no reason why there 
should not be a Joint Committee to con- 
sider the subject. In regard to the ques- 
tion of the official reporting of the 
debates referred to by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), he had 
only to remark that the question was 
fully considered a few years ago by a 
Committee of that House, and an ar- 
rangement had been come to which he 
believed to have worked satisfactorily. 
A grant was made to Mr. Hansard for 
reporting certain debates in the House 
of Commons—such debates, for instance, 
as that which was going on at that mo- 
ment in Committee of Supply, the discus- 
sion in Committee of the clauses of Bills, 
and also the debates which occurred at a 
late hour of the night, when they were 
not ordinarily reported at length. If 
hon. Members would refer to the Esti- 
mates for the present year they would 
see that there was a considerably in- 
creased grant for that purpose. This 
had been rendered necessary owing to 
the late hours to which the House was 
now accustomed to sit and also to the 
increased length of the Session. He be- 
lieved that the full reports supplied by 
Mr. Hansard, at times when the debates 
were not reported by the newspapers, 
had given very great satisfaction. He 
had only heard of one complaint in re- 
gard to them, and that was that some 
hon. Members were so anxious to secure 
that their speeches should appear in 
Hansard that they were inclined to delay 
their remarks until after 12 o’clock 
rather than rise to address the House 
at an earlier hour. By taking this 
course an encouragement was given to 
protracted Sittings and long speeches, 
which he could not say was altogether 
required at the present moment. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to make a re- 
mark upon the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Bolton (Mr. Thomasson). 
The hon. Member thought that in order 
to reduce the printing expenses the 
Division Lists should not be published, 
and that certain divisions should be 
prohibited altogether. He (Mr. Biggar) 
entirely differed from the hon. Mem- 
ber, and was of opinion that it was most 
desirable to retain the power of dividing 
upon every Question that a Bill should 
pass a particular stage. It might have 
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a most prejudicial effect if the House 
were to consent to delegate its authority 
either to the Speaker, or to the Prime 
Minister, or to the Government for the 
time being. If they could not divide 
upon the vital question whether or not 
a Bill was to become law, he did not see 
what question they ought to divide upon 
at all. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR remarked 
that the present Vote was an instance of 
the imperfect manner in which the Esti- 
mates were drafted and introduced into 
the House. Last year the Estimate was 
supplemented by Votes under sub-head 
A, of £600; under sub-head EH, of 
£10,000; F, £9,700; H, £3,500; TI, 
£750; J, £5,000; K, £6,000; and M, 
£400—making a totalof nearly £36,000 
upon an original Estimate of £453,000. 
With that experience before them, the 
Government introduced Estimates for 
this year amounting to £459,979. They 
ought to have known perfectly well that 
that sum would not be enough, and the 
only object they had in putting the Esti- 
mate at that figure was to make a show 
of reduction. The result was that they 
were compelled again to introduce a 
Supplementary Estimate, wasting the 
time of the Committee and preventing the 
Committee from having that check over 
the Estimates which it ought to have, and 
rendering it necessary to vote more money 
this year to make up the deficiency. 
Nor was there any assurance that there 
would not be an excess upon the present 
Vote. He wished to ask the noble Lord 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
one or two questions which arose from 
the Report of the Controller of the Sta- 
tionery Office. That officer, very much 
to the surprise of most people, but very 
much to his (Mr. O’Connor’s) satisfac- 
tion, in order to show how clean a new 
broom could sweep had presented a Re- 
port in the first page of which appeared 
an extraordinary statement that the 
actual outlay of the Department was 
considerably more than the actual sum 
voted for the Department — that large 
sums which did not appear in the Esti- 
mate were spent for the India Office and 
for other Departments which had, in 
most cases, funds independent of Par- 
liamentary Votes which they expended 
in stationery and printing. He (Mr. 
O’Connor) wished to know what the De- 
partments, other than the India Office, 
which had funds independent of Par- 
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liamentary Votes were. He thought 
the news was news of a startling cha- 
racter to most hon. Members of that 
House. Personally, he was certainly not 
aware that there were Departments 
which had funds entirely independent 
of Parliament. The next point to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
noble Lord had reference to the Foreign 
Office printing. The Controller said— 
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“Your Lordships may observe from the 
figures that the confidential printing executed 
for the Foreign Office is still paid for at an extra- 
travagant rate. Messrs. Harrison, who receive 
the sum of £150 ””— 


the Report did not say why they should 
receive it— 


“are paid for confidential work executed for 
the Foreign Office 27 and 28 per cent more than 
they receive for confidential work executed for 
the War Office, and about 41 per cent more than 
they receive for the ordinary work executed on 
their own premises, all of which they are ex- 
pressly bound to treat as confidential work.”’ 


Now, that was a point upon which he 
thought the Committee ought to ask for 
an explanation at the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Then, again, in re- 
gard to binding, the Office seemed to 
have made some curious arrangements 
in regard to that matter. The Irish 
binding appeared to be done at a cost of 
50 per cent less than that which was 
done in this country. Surely if there 
was so important a difference in favour 
of Irish binding, it would be better in 
future to have all the work done in 
Ireland. Furthermore, the Controller 
said— 


“The responsibility for the arrangements 
with regard to the distribution of Acts of Par- 
liament is divided between your Lordships, as 
the Treasury, the House of Commons, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
and the Controller of the Stationery Office, 
the latter of whom makes a provision in 
his Estimates for the sale of the Bills; but he 
has no means of testing their accuracy.” 


It appeared very extraordinary that the 
Controller of the Stationery Office was 
obliged to pay bills furnished for work 
done for every Department when he was 
utterly unable to tell whether the bills 
were accurate or not. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he was not responsible for the 
Estimates submitted last year, and if the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
would refer to the figures, he would see 
that the Estimates for this year were 


Mr. Arthur O’ Connor 
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£41,000 more than last. He did not 
wish to cast any blame upon his Prede- 
cessor; but he had reason to anticipate 
a considerable reduction. Apart from 
any desire there might be last Session 
to keep down the Estimates, it must in 
justice be remembered that the Esti- 
mates were framed at the commence- 
ment of what was expected to be an 
ordinary Session, whereas the Dissolu- 
tion made two Sessions, and the second 
was unusually prolonged. With respect 
to the offices receiving stationery paid 
for by Government, if the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) would refer 
to Appendix D, he would there find 
the offices specified. As regarded con- 
fidential printing, the word ‘‘confi- 
dential’ covered a wide range of 
documents. When it was recollected 
that there was a vast number of secret 
documents, and that it was of the first 
importance to the country that not the 
smallest part of their contents should 
become known, it would be seen that it 
was quite possible that a higher class of 
men must be employed in printing these 
documents than in printing others. For 
instance, the Foreign Office was obliged 
to conduct many confidential and se- 
cret negotiations with foreign Powers, 
and on this account the confidential 
prirting connected with that Office 
was greater than that of any other 
Department of the State. He could, 
however, assure the hon. Member that 
the subject was not being lost sight 
of, and if they saw their way to reduce 
the cost they would be only too glad. 
The binding contracts were, he believed, 
put up for public tender in 1877-8. The 
lowest was a good tender; it was ac- 
cepted, and the result had been most 
satisfactory. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
noble Lord had not dealt with the pay- 
ments by the Controller of the Stationery 
Office which he was not able to check. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the matter should receive very 
careful consideration. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, the sta- 
tionery in the Library was not quite as 
good as it ought to be. It was of an 
inferior quality, besides which the ink 
was thick, and the pens were bad. Many 
counting-houses in London were much 
better supplied in this particular, and he 
mentioned the matter in the hope that 
something respectable would be give 
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them in the Library where they wrote 
their letters. 


Vote agreed to. 


(¥5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£750, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1881, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
Dublin and London, and Subordinate Depart- 
ments.” 


Mr. PARNELL trusted the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland would consent to postpone the 
Irish Votes. There were several English 
Votes on the Paper to occupy the re- 
mainder of the evening. The Irish 
Members did not expect that the Irish 
Votes would be reached that evening, 
and few of them were present. At the 
present moment, he and his hon. Col- 
leagues near him were not prepared to 
discuss the very important questions of 
principle which were involved in the 
Votes for the late Political Prosecutions 
in Dublin and the Irish Constabulary. 
There were several matters of importance 
connected with those Votes which could 
scarcely be taken at this Sitting, and he 
hoped that, under the circumstances, the 
right hon. Gentleman would agree to 
postpone the Votes until to-morrow. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did not 
know whether to-morrow would be at 
the disposal of the Government; but 
that was a matter which applied more 
to his noble Friend (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) than to himself.. With 
respect to the Vote now before them, 
he was quite prepared to give any ex- 
planation. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had no ob- 
jection to the Vote for the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office; but he presumed the right 
hon. Gentleman would not take the two 
Votes he had just mentioned. Perhaps 
he ought to say it was very neces- 
sary, too, to postpone the Vote for the 
Board of Works Department, because 
under this Vote would arise questions 
egarding the Relief of Distress in Ire- 
and. 

Lord FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Vote for the Chief Secretary’s 
Office simply provided for extra remu- 
neration for certain clerks. 
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Mr. LEAMY would like to have some 
explanation of the item of £450 for gra- 
tuities to clerks for extra work. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained that 
the gratuities had been granted for extra 
labour in connection with the state of 
Ireland,more especially withrespect tothe 
Relief of Distress. The £450 was to be 
distributed amongst eight clerks, and 
he considered the money had been well 
earned by them. He had had some ex- 
perience of public offices, and he had 
never seen an office so hard worked as 
this Irish Office was last year. The 
clerks were engaged from 10 o’clock to 
half-past 6 every day, and very often 
up to 10 o’clock. They had frequently 
to attend on Sunday, and frequently 
they had to attend on public holidays, 
and in many instances had to forego 
their usual vacation. 

Masor NOLAN trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to the post- 
ponement of the Vote. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster: No; uot this Vote.] There 
were three Votes—the present one, that 
for the Board of Works, and that for 
the Local Government Board—under 
which the question of administration 
might be raised. The question of relief 
works in Ireland might very well be 
raised under any one of the three. He 
had some experience on the subject; 
not so much from his own observation, 
but from the reports of many people. 
His constituents were anxious to know 
what was going to be the future policy 
of the Government in regard to the 
relief works. Many of the works for 
relief purposes were left unfinished. 
The Chairman did not live in Ireland, 
and therefore he did not understand the 
Vote, which provided for the remunera- 
tion to Royal Engineers in the super- 
vision of relief works, and for the 
gratuities to certain extra clerks who 
went into the details of the works. 
Unless there were these works they 
could not pay the Engineers or the 
clerks, so the question might be fairly 
raised on this Vote as to what would 
be the policy of the Government with re- 
spect to the relief works when the spring 
work was over. There was not the same 
general distress in Ireland as last year; 
but in certain isolated spots in the coun- 
try there was even more distress. Ina 
town like Loughrea, for instance 

Tut CHAIRMAN did not quite un- 
derstand how the general subject of 
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relief could be raised under the Vote 
for the Chief Secretary’s Office, which 
merely provided for the remuneration 
to clerks. 

Masor NOLAN drew attention to the 
fact that the first Vote had no reference 
to clerks, but to the remuneration of 
Royal Engineers employed in the super- 
vision of relief works presented for at 
the baronial sessions. The Chairman 
could not understand how his arguments 
applied to the Vote. No Chairman could 
be expected to understand it. No Scotch 
Member could be expected to understand 
it in the absence of his (Major Nolan’s) 
explanation. They had a baronial pre- 
sentment session instituted by the late 
Government, and followed up and ampli- 
fied by the present Government, and this 
presentment session could present up to 
the Ist of January. They had ceased 
to be able to present, and consequently 
there was no power at the present mo- 
ment for instituting any relief works 
whatsoever in Ireland. Several of the 
works presented were, as he had pre- 
viously said, unfinished, and he desired 
to know whether the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland intended those in certain dis- 
tressed districts to be re-commenced ? 
If the Chief Secretary for Ireland could 
give a reason why the works should be 
left unfinished, or why the works were 
not wanted, he would raise no objection 
to the £300 for the remuneration of 
Royal Engineers. He pointed out that 
some relief works were commenced 
last year a few weeks before the 
harvest was gathered, and on this ac- 
count the relief works and the harvest 
competed with one another. The right 
hon. Gentleman would, perhaps, say 
whether, after the spring work was over, 
he would, in certain exceptional cases, 
consent to the completion of the relief 
works. In short, he desired to know 
what policy the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to pursue between the com- 
pletion of the sowing time and the 
harvest ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Ques- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member 
(Major Nolan} was perfectly proper; 
but it would have presented itself more 
conveniently when the next Vote was 
reached. With regard to the present- 
ments which had been made, work had 
been stopped on account of the spring 
agricultural labour. He was anxious 
that it should be resumed when it was 
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most needed—that was to say, before 
the harvest. It became desirable last 
year, on the assumption that the distress 
in Ireland would be greatest before the 
harvest was gathered in, to know how 
far the loans made had been really used 
for the advantage of the people. Con- 
sequently, the Government took power 
to appoint four engineers to report upoa 
the matter, and it was for that purpose 
that the sum of £300 in question was 
asked. He believed the money had 
been well spent. As he had already 
explained, the £450 was rendered ne- 
cessary by the exceptionally hard work 
which had been done. 

Masor NOLAN had no objection to 
the Vote, although he had thought it 
necessary to take up a little time in ex- 
plaining its bearing upon Irish distress, 
He was anxious to know whether the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had really 
taken into consideration the necessity 
of executing works in certain parts of 
the country when the spring sowing was 
over, and before the harvest was got in. 
In other words, had the Board of Works 
made preparation and the Local Govern- 
ment Board given orders on that point? 
He could hardly over-state the impor- 
tance of this to the poor in isolated cases 
in which distress was sure to be felt. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not do more than the Act of Parliament 
allowed him to do. He was aware that 
one or two districts would require all the 
aid the Government could give, and he 
was as anxious as the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan) to 
make use of the powers they possessed 
to get the works into operation by the 
time when they would be of most use. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman having spoken of the 
four officers who were employed to see 
how the works were going on, he begged 
to ask whether those officers had made 
any Reports; whether these were of a 
confidential or public character ; and if 
of the latter character, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would submit them to 
the inspection of hon. Members ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: We have had 
Reports almost from week to week. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR. believed the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware of the 
anxiety which existed with regard to 
this question amongst hon. Members for 
Ireland last year as to the extent to 
which this relief would be carried out. 
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Several Questions were then put as to 
the manner in which the Act affected 
the relations of debtor and creditor as 
between the landlords and tenants. 
Therefore, he asked, whether the Reports 
received by the right hon. Gentleman 
did show that the persons who received 
the money under the Act took advantage 
of the loan for the payment of debts ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
Question was one to which, on account 
of its importance, he could hardly be 
expected to give an immediate answer. 
Looking at the Reports, however, they 
did not give him the impression that the 
money had been applied in the way 
suggested by the hon. Member—cer- 
tainly not to any large extent ? 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR: Then it was 
so applied to some extent? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER did not admit 
that. The Reports related to the extent 
of the works, and not to the conditions 
on which the money was being applied. 
He could not, however, reply off-hand, 
and without looking into the matter. 

Cotonet COLTH URST said, he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman of the 
great inconvenience that was felt last 
autumn when the works were suspended. 
There was at that time much misun- 
derstanding between the Irish Govern- 
ment, the Board of Works, and the 
Standing Committees.. The Commit- 
tees considered they had no power to 
resume the works, while the authorities 
in Dublin were of opinion that they had 
such power. The result of the opinion 
of the Committees that they had not the 
power of resuming the works was that 
a large number of persons were left 
without employment. He now under- 
stood that the works had been again 
suspended, and, if that were so, he 
could not but regard it as a very de- 
plorable error, because in many of the 
localities where they had been carried 
on the spring work was of little import- 
ance. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that discretion should be 
given to the Standing Committees for 
the resumption of any particular work. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished 
to know why it was that these allowances 
were placed under this head. He thought 
that they would more properly come 
under the next Vote for the Irish Local 
Government Board. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the item 
of £450 was strictly for the purposes of 
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the Office of the Chief Secretary for Tre- 
land. No doubt, the item of £300 might 
have been placed under the Vote for the 
Local Government Board; but he be- 
lieved his noble Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury thought it better to include 
it in the present Vote, in order to make 
him (Mr. Forster) almost personally 
responsible for the money being re- 
quired. The officers were employed by 
the Department of the Chief Secretary 
in Dublin to find out how matters were 
proceeding. As he had already pointed 
out, there had been a great deal of addi- 
tional work cast upon the Department 
on account of the relief works. Many 
applications came there, and a large 
correspondence had to be conducted in 
addition to the ordinary work, which 
caused a great deal of extra labour to 
be cast upon all persons connected with 
the Office. With regard to the suspen- 
sion of works in the spring, he believed 
in one or two cases it might be well to 
continue them; but, generally speak- 
ing, when these works would interfere 
with other employment, he thought it 
wise that they should be postponed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the question of 
the administration of the Relief of Dis- 
tress Act of last Session was very im- 
portant ; but it would, in his opinion, be 
much better discussed upon the next 
Vote. Could not the right hon. Gentle- 
man say whether he would postpone the 
next Vote upon which this question 
might be raised, and thus avoid discus- 
sion on the present Vote? He suggested 
that Votes 24, 26, and 35, including the 
Constabulary Vote, should also be post- 
poned. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not replied fully to the Question of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Con- 
stabulary Vote was still a long way off. 
With regard to the next Vote, he did not 
see why the Committee should not pro- 
ceed to discuss it. Returning to the Re- 
ports of the Engineer officers, the im- 
pression left by them upon his mind was 
that generally speaking, the loans had 
not been used in a way to give advan- 
tage to creditors. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR sug- 
gested that the right hon. Gentleman 
should consider the advisability of post- 
poning the eight Irish Votes. There 
would then remain 47 English Votes 
which could be proceeded with. He 
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thought Thursday would meet the con- 
venience of Irish Members. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought it bet- 
ter to wait until the Votes were reached. 
He did not think the next Vote should 
be postponed. 

Masor O’BEIRNE could not find any 
account of the manner in which the 
Inspectors were employed, and there- 
fore asked for information upon that 
point? 

Mr. PARNELL thought the right 
hon. Gentleman should meet Irish Mem- 
bers in their request for the postpone- 
ment of the Votes, seeing that an Irish 
Member had withdrawn his Motion on 
the Paper in order to allow the Govern- 
ment to go into Committee of Supply. 
If*that Motion had been discussed, it 
would probably have lasted all the 
evening. The right hon. Gentleman 
had been reminded more than once that 
the Estimates had come on unexpectedly, 
and it had been pointed out that ques- 
tions were involved in them of consider- 
able importance which ought not to be 
passed over without inquiry and discus- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the Constabulary Vote was a long way 
off. If the Votes were not postponed, 
Irish Members would be kept while the 
Committee were wading through a num- 
ber of English Votes in which they did 
not take much interest, when after all, 
perhaps, they might not be reached. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it was hardly 
reasonable to expect the Government to 
postpone Votes indefinitely which were 
so urgent. He differed from the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork when he 
said that the Irish Members did not 
take much interest in, or were not fami- 
liar with, the English Votes. On the 
contrary, the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had 
shown considerable interest and know- 
ledge with regard to them. It was only 
right that Irish Members should take an 
interest in the English Votes. 

Mr. LEAMY thought it unreasonable 
that, as the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Rylands) wished, the Irish Members 
should discuss the English Votes, while 
the Supplementary Irish Estimates were, 
it would seem, to be taken without any 
discussion at all. He trusted the Chief 
Secretary would accede to the request 
made for the postponement of the Irish 
Votes, the Irish Members having shown 
their disposition to assist the Govern- 
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ment in passing their Business through 
the House. 

Mr. MACDONALD thought that, 
looking at the whole matter, the Go- 
vernment should allow the Votes to 
stand ‘over for a short time. He pro- 
tested against these attempts to press 
forward Irish Business without giving 
a fair opportunity for discussion and 
criticism on the part of Irish Members. 
Was it to be coercion and rushing in the 
Votes as well as in everything? For 
one, he thought the Members for Ireland 
were showing a very commendable spirit. 
As to what had been said by the hon. 
Member for Burnley on the subject, he 
would tell that hon. Gentleman that the 
Government could attend to their own 
business nicely without his pleading or 
defence for their actions. He did not 
think the remarks of the hon. Member 
would do them any good. These Votes 
were not to be the happy hunting 
ground of the hon. Member for Burnley 
and a few others. 

Srr HENRY HOLLAND said, it cer- 
tainly appeared to him worthy the con- 
sideration of the Government whether 
they would not postpone the Irish Votes 
and pass the remaining English Votes. 
Time would then be afforded to Irish 
Members for looking through the Esti- 
mates, and a greater number of English 
Votes would be got through. Irish 
Members had certainly shown no desire 
to delay the passing of the Estimates. 
He earnestly pressed the Government in 
their own interest to adopt this course. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not see the necessity of postponing the 
Votes. 

Sirk ANDREW LUSK said, it was 
unkind on the part of Irish Members to 
say they took no interest in the English 
Estimates. The Government were acting 
very fairly in going through the Esti- 
mates in order; and he appealed to hon. 
Members opposite not to be so selfish as 
to require the English Estimates to be 
hastily passed for their convenience. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I point out to the 
Committee that there is a particular 
Vote before them, and that it cannot be 
postponed. It may be withdrawn by 
the Mover. Any question with regard 
to the other Votes must come when the 
present Vote has been disposed of. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he had no par- 
ticular objection to urge against the 
Vote. Nevertheless, if the proposal of 
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the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) were not agreed to, he 
should be placed under the painful ne- 
cessity of moving that the Vote be re- 
duced by the sum of £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£250, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1881, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land in Dublin and London, and Subordinate 
Departments.” —( Mr. Finigan.) 

Mason NOLAN said, he could not 
vote for any such reduction. He did 
not think the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Finsbury (Sir Andrew Lusk) could 
justly accuse the Irish Members of sel- 
fishness. He thought the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) for the 
postponement of the Irish Votes per- 
fectly reasonable, and that it should be 
accepted. As there remained very little 
need for further discussion upon the 
present Vote, for his own part he should 
be willing to allow it to pass if the 
right hon. Gentleman would postpone 
the remaining Irish Supplementary Es- 
timates. 

Mr. BYRNE joined the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Major Nolan) 
in asking the Government to agree to 
the proposal of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. He would remind the 
Government that confidence begot confi- 
dence, courtesy begot courtesy, and re- 
sistance begot resistance. Ifthe proposal 
of the Irish Members were accepted, 
they would assist the Government as 
much as they could to facilitate the pro- 
gress of Business; but, if not, very 
little in the way of assistance could be 
expected of them. He should like to 
see the Chief Secretary for Ireland ac- 
ceding to the proposal in the spirit in 
which it was made. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that 
surely one of the Irish Officers of the 
Crown would get up and say ‘‘ Yes’”’ or 
“No” to the appeal. He strongly urged 
that the Government might be allowed 
to have the Votes they were now discuss- 
ing; but any information they wanted 
as to subsequent Votes should be now 
given, otherwise, when another Vote 
came on, Ministers would be able to say, 
as an excuse for not yielding to the pro- 
posal—‘‘Oh, but the Vote has been 
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It would be, practically, too late to ask 
for information after the present Vote 
had been disposed of, and it would be 
too late to ask for the delay of the Vote 
after it had eume on, as it was too late 
to ask for the withdrawal or postpone- 
ment of the item before the Committee 
now that it had been proposed. In the 
best possible ‘spirit he would say that 
there was no need at all for any mystery 
in this matter. The Irish Members 
could not shut their eyes and go on with 
the Votes, and if they were told that the 
Government intended to force on all 
these serious Irish Votes to-night, the 
Irish Members would make the best pre- 
paration they could. The Committee 
knew very well that it could not get 
through all the Votes to-night. Some 
of them must be postponed, and he 
would be bound to say that if the Com- 
mittee were polled at this moment the 
majority would be of opinion that the 
best way to facilitate the progress of 
Public Business would be to postpone 
the three Irish Votes. For himself and 
his Friends round about him, he could 
say that they had no desire except to 
facilitate the rapid despatch of that 
Business. They only asked that they 
might be treated with fairness and cour- 
tesy, and only wished to point out that 
if an intimation were not given to them 
now, it would be too late when the next 
Votes werereached. He would strongly 
appeal to the Members of the Treasury 
Bench to give some reply; if they re- 
mained silent, the Irish Members would 
be obliged to construe that silence into a 
declaration of war. 

Mr. HOPWOOD would like to add a 
word in support of what had been said 
by hon. Members opposite. The Chief 
Secretary might fairly yield to the appeal 
made to him, because, really, the Irish 
Votes to follow were of a serious charac- 
ter from the point of view of the Irish 
Members. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, hon. 
Members placed him in a difficult posi- 
tion when they appealed to him, because 
the matter of taking the best means to 
get through the Business of Supply was 
not one which merely concerned the 
Chief Secretary. Other Ministers— 
especially the Prime Minister—were 
concerned as well as he himself, and he 
did not know, therefore, that he was in 
a position to describe what the progress 
of Business should be. It seemed quite 
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clear that the Irish Members wished to 
have a discussion on one or two ques- 
tions to be raised in the course of the 
Estimates. He had hoped that that 
discussion could be taken on the present 
or the next Vote—he had thought that 
hon. Members could have raised the 
points they wished to raise when they 
came to the items for Law Charges 
and Criminal Prosecutions and for Con- 
stabulary. He might be going beyond 
his province in making the suggestion ; 
but he would ask them whether it would 
suit their views to dispose of the present 
Vote and the next, which was not a 
matter likely to lead to much debate, on 
the understanding that the other two 
Trish Votes should follow the remainder 
of the Supplementary Estimates ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
if the Irish Votes were postponed, he 
saw no reason why all the other Votes 
should not pass that evening; but if the 
Irish Votes were not postponed, there 
was no chance whatever of the English 
Votes passing through. The right hon. 
Gentleman could hardly expect Irish 
Members to sit there whilst English 
Votes were under discussion and to 
remain altogether idle. He, for one, 
should decline to vote public money 
without knowing why and wherefore he 
was voting it. On almost every English 
Vote he might have something to say— 
he should feel disposed to raise questions 
on every single English Vote; but if the 
Treasury Bench would consent to what 
the Irish Members asked—namely, that 
one or two days should be given them to 
enable them to thoroughly appreciate 
the value of the figures presented to 
them in the Irish Votes, he should con- 
sider that he discharged his duty in 
giving consideration to those Votes and 
allowing the English Votes to pass. 
Other Irish Members, he thought, would 
be actuated by the same feelings, and 
this alone ought to show the noble Lord 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
that it would conduce to the economy of 
public time if he consented to the ar- 
rangement they proposed—namely, that 
the present Vote might be put from the 
Chair and disposed of, and the rest of the 
Votes postponed, They did not want to 
impede the progress of Business, but to 
elicit, whilst there was time, a clear 
declaration from the Treasury Bench as 
to whether the Government would con- 
sent to the postponement of the other 
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Irish Votes. As to the next Vote, 
which was in respect of the Local Go- 
vernment-Board, he would put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman that the subject 
was one of considerable interest in Ire- 
land. Almost every one of the Irish 
Members had had correspondence with 
the people of Ireland on the subject- 
matter of the Vote, and the right hon, 
Gentleman was labouring under a con- 
siderable misapprehension if he thought 
it would be possible for them to discuss 
it now ina few minutes. If, however, 
they were able to devote a day or two to 
the consideration of these matters, they 
might find that this question did not need 
discussion at all. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
been looking at the way in which they 
could get through most work in the 
rather awkward circumstances in which 
they found themselves this week. The 
hon. Member who had last spoken must 
not suppose that he (Mr. Forster) ad- 
mitted his argument, which was that as 
this and some of the following were 
Irish Votes he took great interest in 
English Votes, and could not think of 
public money being voted for English 
purposes unless he approved of those 
purposes; but that if the Irish Votes 
were put off, his interest in the English 
Votes and his desire to form an opinion 
with regard to them would altogether 
disappear. The hon. Member had hardly 
advanced the argument seriously. Still, 
the Committee must look the thing in the 
face and see how they could best make 
progress with Business; and he should 
be prepared, although he was, perhaps, 
going beyond his powers in doing so, to 
say that the best practical mode of deal- 
ing with the matter would be to take the 
Votes he had mentioned at once, and 
postpone the remaining Irish items until 
the English and Scotch had been got rid 
of. There was one slight exception which 
he would ask the Committee to make in 
favour of a Vote which came in the 
middle of the ordinary Votes—namely, 
£41 for Endowed Schools Commissioners; 
and it was only a technical matter to 
which, he did not suppose, any hon. 
Member would object. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman raised a doubt in the minds 
of hon. Members as to whether or not 
the Irish Votes would be taken to-night. 
The right hon. Gentleman had proposed 
that the Irish Votes should be postponed 
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until the other Votes had been disposed 
of; but that would leave it open as to 
whether the Irish Votes were to come on 
to-night or on some future day. The 
hon. Member for Wexford County had 
said that confidence begot confidence; 
but, for his own part, he had not the 
confidence of his hon. Friend in the Chief 
Secretary—as a matter of fact, he had 
not any confidence at all in him. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman state whether or 
not he intended to move any further 
Irish Votes that night. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that on the 
understanding just arrived at, that the 
Irish Votes would not be taken until 
some other day, he would ask leave to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass IIT.—Law anv Justice. 


(16.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£20,100, be granted to Her Majesty, to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881, 
for the Salaries of the Law Officers; the Sala- 
ries and Expenses of the Department of the 
Solicitor for the Affairs of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, and of the Department of the Queen’s 
Proctor for Divorce Interventions; the costs of 
Prosecutions, including those relating to the 
Coin, and to Bankruptcy, and of other Legal 
Proceedings conducted by those Departments ; 
and various other Legal Expenses, including 
Statute Law Revision, and Parliamentary 
Agency.” 


Captain AYLMER complained that 
the details of this sum of £20,100 were 
very imperfectly shown in the Estimates. 
It was set forth that the deficiency under 
the sub-head of ‘‘ Legal Proceedings ” 
was occasioned by the heavy costs of the 
proceedings in the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty v. Union Steamship Company, 
the Lords of the Admiralty v. Dunn, and 
in some recent Ecclesiastical cases. The 
costs of the prosecution of the West of 
England Bank Directors and the Diree- 
tors of the Northern Counties Assurance 
Association were mentioned; and he 
thought that some explanation ought to 
be given of these items, to show whether 
the cases were such as ought to have 
been taken up by the Treasury. There 
was one other point to which he wished 
to refer. It was stated in the printed 
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Votes that the recent depression in trade, 
no doubt, accounted for the increase in 
the number of cases in which the Judge 
had directed the Solicitor to the Treasury 
to prosecute fraudulent bankrupts, and 
£6,500 was put down under the sub- 
head ‘‘ Bankruptcy.’ This was a very 
large sum over and above the original 
Estimate, and some explanation of it 
ought to be given. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN wished to 
know whether the cost of the prosecu- 
tion of the chemist and druggist, Titley, 
was included in the Vote asked for? In 
this case the police had laid a trap for 
the man, and were, in his(Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan’s) opinion, equally guilty with 
the prisoner, as though they had been 
convicted of a crime. He wished to 
know whether any money was included 
in the charge for that prosecution, be- 
cause he considered the prosecution was 
one that ought to be fully discussed in 
the House by English Members, and 
those who took an interest in the ad- 
ministration of English justice, and de- 
sired to see that administration fair and 
above suspicion? There was an item in 
the charge—a delicate one for him to 
allude to, but he did not think he would 
be doing his duty if he did not refer to 
it—to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee—namely, £4,200 
for a religious prosecution, ‘‘ Regina v. 
Lord Penzance, re Pelham Dale, re 
Enraght, re De la Bere.” He thought 
the ratepayers of the country ought not 
to be asked to vote this £4,200 for an 
Ecclesiastical dispute, and he strongly 
protested against the charge. It was a 
disagreeable thing and, in a certain 
sense, an invidious thing for him to do, 
because the parties interested in the 
prosecution belonged to a religious com- 
munion which was not his (Mr. Sulli- 
van’s); but he was not speaking from 
that point of view. He emphatically 
protested, and he was sure the people of 
England would as strongly protest, 
against payments of any kind being 
saddled on the country in regard to the 
discipline or internal domestic affairs of 
any religious communion. Tor his own 
part, on two occasions before this he 
had raised his voice in the hope and the 
desire that the Episcopalean Protestant 
Church of this country might have re- 
stored to it its ancient powers of Convo- 
cation, so that it might enjoy Home Rule 
in its domestic affairs, and no longer 
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have its business brought into an As- 
sembly such as this to bein any manner 
determinable by gentlemen like himself. 
It was humiliating to any religious com- 
munion that they should have to come 
to this Assembly, where gentlemen like 
himself, who belonged to another faith, 
had a voice in the settlement of their 
affairs. Every religious communion in 
the country should administer its own 
affairs, and none of them should be 
allowed to come to the taxpayers for 
money to enable them to enforce their 
discipline. 

Mr. WEBSTER was glad the hon. 
and learned Member(Mr. A.M. Sullivan) 
had spoken his mind on this question, 
and he (Mr. Webster), on his part, was 
likewise bound to express the pain and 
vexation which the passing of this Vote 
would give himself and Nonconformists 
generally. The Estimates did not show 
how much of this £4,200 applied to 
ecclesiastical cases, and how much to 
the actions brought by the Lords of the 
Admiralty; but, whatever the amount, 
he stood here to complain of the country 
being compelled to pay for that which 
in no way concerned the nation at large, 
but which had reference only to an agi- 
tation within the intestines of the Church. 
Tt was very hard, and against the 
conscientious conviction of many hon. 
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Members, that the national funds should | spect to this matter. 


be saddled with such expenses, and he 
would now give Notice that on Report, 
in the event of any support being given 
him, he should move to reduce the Vote 
by such a sum as would correspond with 
the charge for sectarian as against na- 
tional purposes. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that, before the discussion pro- 
ceeded any further, he should like to be 
allowed to say a few words as the variety 
of topics alluded to was likely to create 
some confusion. First, in regard to the 
prosecution of the West of England 
Bank Directors and of the Directors of 
the Northern Counties Assurance Asso- 
ciation. These were two most important 
inquiries instituted last year by the late 
Government. In the case of the West 
of England Bank, the prosecution was 
directed by the Home Secretary, on the 
advice of the Attorney General, against 
the Directors, several of whom were 
convicted. The amount of the failure 
of the Bank involved a loss of over 
£1,000,000 sterling. The case lasted 
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12 days before the magistrates, and six 
days at the Central Criminal Court. 
There were 87 witnesses, and naturally 
the expenses were very heavy. The 
other prosecution was ordered by the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. Before 
the magistrates, charges were preferred 
against eight Directors and five officials 
of the Company. The case lasted 15 
days before the magistrates, and nine 
days at the Assizes, and, in the end, four 
of the directors and two officials were 
convicted. With respect to the bank- 
ruptecy prosecutions, he believed the in- 
creased charge was simply due to the bad 
times and depression through which we 
were passing, and the consequent in- 
crease of bankruptcies. The prosecu- 
tions in these cases had been transferred 
to the Treasury Solicitor, and the cost 
of each one had largely decreased from 
that of other years. Formerly, the 
estimate used to be £13,000, and the 
cost of each case about £260; but now 
the total charge was reduced to £8,000, 
and the cost of each case only a little 
more than half—namely, £135. Thus, 
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these matters were being economically 
dealt with. But to come to what was 
the most important of all the questions 
|—namely, the ecclesiastical trials, he 
| wished to point out that there was a 
| considerable mistake prevalent in re- 
People thought 
| that the prosecutions of these clergymen 
| had been undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, and that the taxpayers were 
charged with the cost. This was not 
the case. An action was brought against 
Lord Penzance, and the question con- 
sidered—first of all by the late Govern- 
ment—was whether or not his Lordship, 
who had tried the original cases, should 
be defended in this action, which was 
in respect of a judgment he had given 
in his judicial capacity. It was decided 
that he should be so defended ; and the 
course then taken was only in accord- 
ance with the general practice, which 
was, when a servant of the Crown, in 
his public capacity, was tried for an 
action which he had committed in that 
capacity, to defend him at the public 
expense. There had been various simi- 
lar cases, though he could only refer to 
one —namely, the prosecution of Mr. 
Edmonds. In this case the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Cabinet Ministers, and various 
other Orown Officials had been pro- 
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taken in their public capacity. There 
had also been an action against Mr. 
Justice Field and Mr. Justice Mellor, 
and they had been defended at the 
public expense. He could assure the 
Committee that there was nothing really 
ecclesiastical in the matter. An action 
had been brought against a Judge for 
a judgment he had given, the conten- 
tion of the plaintiff being that the 
Judge had exceeded his powers in hav- 
ing made that judgment, and the State 
had defended him. 

Mr. MACDONALD thought the 
noble Lord (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
had not given the Committee a very 
clear explanation on this matter. There 
were a number of hon. Members below 
the Gangway on the Ministerial side of 
the House who cordially sympathized 
with the views of the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath on this question, and 
who did not wish to have the religious 
differences in the Church brought be- 
fore them at all. Why should hon. Mem- 
bers be asked to vote money for that in 
which they did not take the slightest 
interest? It was true that the charge 
was in respect of actions which had 
been brought against a Judge ; but they 
could not help recognizing the fact that 
those actions were the result of differ- 
ences as to the discipline of the Church. 
Therefore, as he considered, that House 
should have nothing to do with the ac- 
tions. He felt so strongly on this mat- 
ter as almost to be inclined to move the 
reduction of the £4,200. He would, how- 
ever, in deference to the desire of some 
other Members, allow it to go on this 
occasion; but, assuredly, if he were in 
the House next Session, and a similar 
Vote came up, he should divide the 
Committee on it. It was a most un- 
seemly state of things that they should 
have brought before them the quarrels 
of the Church that they had no interest 
in. 

GrneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked for information as to expenses in- 
curred under this head for a Provi- 
sional Order, amounting to £200, when 
it was obtained from the Board of 
Trade for the bankrupt harbour of 
Anstruther, practically the property of 
the State? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, certain expenses had been in- 
curred ; but he would make further in- 
quiries into the matter. 


{Marcu 14, 1881} 
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Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: The noble 
Lord has not answered me as to the 
case of Titley. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
I do not believe any charge was in- 
cluded for the prosecution the hon. 
Member has referred to; but I will 
ascertain. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the state- 
ment of the noble Lord had, to some 
extent, removed the objection to the 
charge ; still, the actions against the 
Judge had arisen out of Ecclesiastical 
prosecutions. If it had not been for 
these prosecutions the State would have 
been relieved of these expenses, directly 
or indirectly. It was very painful for 
persons who belonged to other com- 
munions to be called upon to vote money 
in this way for actions arising out of 
internal quarrels in the Established 
Church. It was especially disagreeable 
to hon. Gentlemen who came from parts 
of the Kingdom where there was no 
Established Church at all to be asked 
to vote this money. He was therefore 
disposed, in order to test the feeling of 
the Committee, to move the reduction 
of the Vote. Though by so doing he 
might delay the proceedings of the 
Committee, he thought it his duty, 
in the interests of civil and religious 
liberty, to move the reduction of the 
Vote by £2,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£28,100, be granted to Her Majesty, to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881, 
for the Salaries of the Law Officers ; the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Solicitor 
for the Affairs of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and 
of the Department of the Queen’s Proctor for 
Divorce Interventions; the costs of Prosecu- 
tions, including those relating to the Coin, and 
to Bankruptcy, and of other Legal Proceedings 
conducted by those Departments; and various 
other Legal Expenses, including Statute Law 
Revision, and Parliamentary Agency.” —(Mr. 
Dick-Peddie.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) thought the objection 
made by the hon. Member to the 
expenses incurred through appearances 
having had to be made on behalf of the 
Judge of the Ecclesiastical Court was 
well founded from the hon. Member’s 
point of view; but he (the Attorney 
General) could explain that the view 
presented to the Committee by the hon. 
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Member had proceeded entirely. from a 
misapprehension. The rule which pre- 
vailed in regard to these matters was 
a fair one. When a Judge was sued 
for acts done in his official capacity, it 
was the practice for the Crown to repre- 
sent and defend him if it were necessary 
for him to appear. It was always de- 
sirable that no Judge should unneces- 
sarily take part in litigation, and in 
many cases when questions of this kind 
were raised the Judge put them aside 
and took no notice of them But if a 
Judge was compelled to appear as, for 
instance, to defend the jurisdiction of 
the Court, it was impossible to cast 
on him the expense of defending his 
action in such capacity, for if such 
expense were cast upon him very often 
he would beruined. Actions might be 
brought against him on the weakest 
grounds, and very often without even 
a show of foundation. The Judge, if 
the burden of these expenses were 
allowed to fall on him, would say— 
‘““What am I todo? I cannot bear the 
cost of this litigation—I cannot take any 
part in it.” And if he did not take part 
in it, the Public Service might suffer. 
Under the circumstances, it had been 
the rule for the Government to interfere 
to protect the judicial office. Magis- 
trates had often claimed this protection, 
and had received it; Judges also had 
asked for it, and it had never been 
refused them. The same rule applied 
to the protection of officers in the Army 
and Navy in respect of acts done by 
them in the course of service. This 
was a question which might arise in 
connection with any suit, however tem- 
poral in its character. Lord Penzance 
exercised temporal jurisdiction by virtue 
of a statute which, no doubt, affected 
ecclesiastical subjects; still he was a 
temporal Judge. These proceedings were 
taken against him; he wascharged with 
having acted without any jurisdiction at 
all. Proceedings were taken against him 
which rendered it necessary for him to 
appear in order to protect the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. How could it be 
expected that as an individual he should 
pay the cost of defending it? He hoped 
the Committee would understand that 
there had been no exception in this case, 
and that the Government had only fol- 
lowed the general rule. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it was quite 
impossible for him to support the Motion 
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for a reduction of the Vote. Supposing 
the question had been whether these 
matters should be dealt with in an Act 
of Parliament and the existing arrange- 
ments should be interfered with, probably 
he would have found it necessary to vote 
with the hon. Member. He should have 
been quite ready tosupport a Bill levelled 
against the Act which had caused these 
ecclesiastical proceedings to be taken; 
but when the question was one of the 
jurisdiction of a Court, they were bound 
to support that Court in upholding its 
jurisdiction without any reference to the 
particular subject which had brought 
about the proceedings. It was impos- 
sible for him to support the proposal. 

Str ANDREW LUSK said, the noble 
Lord the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
had said that depression in trade was 
the cause of all these prosecutions for 
fraudulent bankruptcy. He ventured 
to differ from the noble Lord, and would 
tell him and the Committee that the 
cause was the present bad Bankruptcy 
Law. It would be better for both the 
Committee and the Government—and it 
would have been better for the past Go- 
vernment if they had done so—to turn 
their attention a little to England and 
the wants of the country ; for instance, to 
the Bankruptcy Law 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Baronet to the 
fact that he is travelling beyond the 
Motion before the House. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, it was 
not depression of trade which would 
account for the great expense to which 
the Treasury had been put in the prose- 
cution of fraudulent bankrupts. He 
was sorry to hear the observations which 
had fallen from some hon. Members. 
They did not appear to be educated up 
to the mark, for they seemed to forget 
that so long as we had an Established 
Church we must maintain that Church. 
It was for the Legislature that made it to 
keep it in order. He was astonished to 
hear hon. Members speak on this sub- 
ject in the manner they did. [ Cries of 
‘‘ Divide! ’’?] When hon. Members 
wished to discuss anything with regard 
to England, some hon. Gentlemen would 
not listen to them; but if the subject 
had reference to Ireland—if anything 
was wanted in Ireland—there was no 
difficulty for anyone to obtain a hear- 
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Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he had 
only to state that his object was served 
in having brought on the discussion. 
He would withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN wished to 
point out that no one had objected 
to the principle of defending the 
Judges. It was this particular case of 
paying for a defence in connection with 
an ecclesiastical quarrel that had been 
objected to. ’ 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(17.) £1,230, Chancery Division of 
the High Court of Justice (England). 


(18.) £26,755, Central Office of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he saw under 
this Vote an item for the trial of Elec- 
tion Petitions. Hehad understood that 
the charge was to be borne by the dis- 
trict in which the Petition was tried. 
He should like to know what distinction 
was made between the various items, 
and how it was that these charges were 
not borne by the boroughs ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that all the expenses in connection 
with the Election Petitions were paid 
by the candidates or persons interested. 
These allowances were for officers in 
attendance on the Judges during the 
trials, for travelling expenses and other 
statutory expenses. 


Vote agreed to. 
(19.) £650, Wreck Commission. 


(20.) £160, Police Courts, London and 
Sheerness. 


(21.) £8,010, Police—Counties and 
Boroughs (Great Britain). 


Mr. RYLANDS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) was not present, or he 
should have called his attention to this 
Supplementary Vote, because of the 
view he (Mr. Rylands) had expressed 
over and over again when the proposal 
for transferring the management of the 
prisons from the local authorities to the 
State was before the House 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the hon, 
Gentleman is speaking to the next Vote, 





Vote agreed to. 
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(22.) £14,624, Prisons, England. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had to 
apologize for having made a mistake in 
turning over the pages of the Votes. 
He was not prepared to oppose the Vote; 
but he thought it desirable that the 
Committee should keep an eye to the 
additional expenditure that was going 
on in this Department. He had reason 
to believe, from certain sources, that 
next year the expenditure would be con- 
siderably in excess of the Estimate laid 
on the Table by the late Secretary of 
State for the Home Department—which 
Estimate was altogether illusory. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) had told them that the adoption 
of his proposal for taking the prisons 
from the control of the local authori- 
ties and handing them over to the State 
would conduce to economy. But instead 
of proving a means of economy, the ar- 
rangement had been a means of addi- 
tional expenditure; and he was very 
much inclined to think that nothing 
had been gained by that additional ex- 
penditure. All they had done was to 
strike a great blow upon local manage- 
ment. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT did 
not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary was pre- 
sent; at any rate, he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) wished to draw the attention 
of the Government to the item—‘‘ Police 
claim in consequence of the decision 
in Mullins ». The County of Surrey, 
£2,000.” This was an important matter 
to the ratepayers of the country. It had 
been decided by a Court of Law that 
the Government were to pay the cost of 
the conveyance of prisoners from the 
place where they were committed to 
prison to the place where they were to 
be confined. The decision was given in 
favour of the county of Surrey, and 
notice of appeal had been given; and 
what he wished to know was whether 
that appeal had yet been settled, and, 
if it had, whether the Government now 
undertook to pay the cost of conveying 
the prisoners? The question was a very 
serious one, as it affected the interests 
of the whole country, and it was one to 
which they had been looking fur an 
answer from the Government for a very 
long time. The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had said that the 
case was in abeyance; but he (Sir Wal- 
ter B. Barttelot) hoped the Under Secre- 
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tary of State would be able to give a more 
definite answer. 

Mr. COURTNEY was sorry to say he 
could not give any definite answer to his 
hon. and gallant Friend. The question 
was an important one, and the Home 
Office was fully alive to the fact; but 
the matter was still in abeyance. 

Mr. PUGH was not inclined to go so 
far as the hon. and gallant Member op- 
posite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) in re- 
gard to this matter; still, he must say, 
it was a singular thing that the Estimate 
had been so considerably under the mark. 
He had had a good deal of experience in 
the country in matters of this kind, and 
he could assure the Committee that there 
was great attention paid to them amongst 
local authorities. How was it that 
the original Estimate of £8,000 had 
been exceeded by so large a sum as 
£5,500? He was sorry to be obliged 
to confess that he had no knowledge 
of the case of Mullins v. The County of 
Surrey. 


Tut CHAIRMAN put the Question. 


Mr. PUGH said, certainly he was en- 
titled to an answer. The matter, as he 
had said, was one which excited a great 
deal of interest in the country. It might 
be wrong on his part to take such an in- 
terest in it; but other hon. Members 
besides himself took an interest in the 
question and desired information with 
regard to it. The original Estimate for 
moving prisoners from place to place was 
£8,000; but there seemed to be an ad- 
ditional sum of £5,500 required, and he 
respectfully asked for some sort of an 
explanation which, apparently, neither 
the uoble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
nor the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department were inclined to give. 
Unless some explanation were given, he 
should be obliged to move the reduction 
of the Vote. 

Mr. GORST said, he could give the 
hon. Member some information on the 
point. The Supplementary Estimate was 
in consequence of the decision in the 
case of Mullins v. The County of Surrey. 
The counties objected to pay the ex- 
penses of taking prisoners from the place 
where they were committed to the pri- 
sons where they were to be confined, 
and the Government thought that under 
the Prisons Act the counties were liable 
for the expenditure, and not the central 
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authority. The dispute ended in litiga- 
tion, which was still going on. The 
case had passed through the Court of 
First Instance and the Court of Appeal; 
but it had not yet reached the House of 
Lords. So far as it had gone the de- 
cision was that the central authority, 
and not the counties, had to pay. The 
Government had put down in the Esti- 
mate the amount they thought would 
have tobe paid by the country if the final 
decision went against them. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought it 
had been explained that part of the ex- 
pense was due to the decision in the 
ease of Mullins ». The County of Surrey. 
There was a great deal of uncertainty in 
the matter. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, no doubt that 
was the explanation; but he did not 
wonder at the Members of the present 
Government repudiating the Estimates 
at the time the Prisons Act was passed. 
The officers connected with the prisons 
themselves and the Prison Commissioners 
were aware that the Estimates were 
entirely fallacious. This item for police 
escort was occasioned by its having been 
necessary to do a great deal in the way 
of moving prisoners from one place to 
another in consequence of the number of 
prisons having been decreased. They 
had been informed that the Prisons Act 
would bring about great economy ; but 
in the presence of right hon. Gentlemen 
who were Members of the late Govern- 
ment, he had no hesitation in saying that 
the Estimates of that Government had 
been decidedly inaccurate and mis- 
leading. 

Mr. CAINE said, that the Govern- 
ment had not given a sufficient answer 
to the Question. If the appeal in the 
case of Mullins v. The County of Surrey 
was in favour of the Government, what 
would be done with this money the 
Committee were about to vote? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
If the appeal is in favour of the Govern- 
ment, this account will be adjusted, of 
course. 
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Vote agreed to. 
(23.) £5,500, Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools, Great Britain. 
Crass IV.—Epvcation, ScrEnNcE, AND 
Art. 
(24.) £652, National Gallery. 
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(25.) £500, Learned Societies and | 


Scientific Investigation. 


{Maren 14, 1881} 
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Mr. NORTHCOTE hoped that some 
| explanation would be given to the Com- 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, this | mittee of the great discrepancy in tho 
was a grant for the Metereological | charge in the original Estimate for 
Society ; and he merely rose to express 


his sincere thanks to the noble Lord the | 4¢ 
Secretary to the Treasury for what he | with the hon. Member for Gloucester 


had done in the matter. 

Vote agreed to. 

(26.) £256, London University. 

(27.) £54, Universities, &c. in Scot- 
land. 

(28.) £41, Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners, Ireland. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
there was an item in this Estimate 
which appeared to him to be extraor- 
dinary—namely, £31 for the ‘* require- 
ments of one of the Commissioners, who 
lived at a distance from Dublin.” It 
seemed to him an extraordinary thing 
that the public should be charged this 
amount, because one of the Commis- 
sioners lived a certain distance from 
Dublin. The official ought to bear the 
expense himself in the ordinary way. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The Commissioner lives at Belfast, and 
he does not receive a salary. 


V.—ForEIGN AND CoLoNIAL 
SERVICES. 

(29.) £21,730, Diplomatic Services. 

Mr. MONK wished to ask the Under 


CLass 


| Special Missions and Services and the 
| actual expenditure. He also concurred 


(Mr. Monk) in asking for information 
in reference to the charge of £950 in 
connection with the expenses of Sir 
Charles Rivers Wilson. The items for 
the International Commission for re- 
vising Mixed Tribunals in Egypt, and 
the charge for the expenses of the 
British Commissioners in the Mixed 
Commission for inquiring into and de- 
fining the Limits of the North-Western 
Boundary of the Liberian Republic, also 
required explanation. He further asked 
if it was not possible to include the cost 
of telegrams in such cases as the Special 
Embassy to Constantinople in the ordi- 
nary Vote for the Mission ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
saw no reason why the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Exeter 
(Mr. Northcote), in regard to the cost 
of telegrams, should not be adopted. In 
reply to the observations of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk), he might say that there had 
been no salaries paid in connection with 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson’s Mission to 
Egypt. The expenses of Mr. Goschen’s 
Mission to Constantinople, which were 


| 











of a public nature, had been paid, and 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs | also the cost of the whole staff employed 
a question as to the Special Embassy of | by the right hon. Gentleman. Included 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member | in the Vote were several charges for 
for Ripon (Mr.Goschen). The expense of | journeys backwards: and forwards be- 
his Special Embassy was £6,950, and he | tween this country and Constantinople, 





(Mr. Monk) wished to know whether 
this was a sum in excess of the charge 
made when Mr. Layard was Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople ? He should be 
glad if the Government would explain 
whether a portion of this sum was salary 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
rest for his outfit, or for what purpose 
the sum was asked. He should also 
like to know what was the meaning of 
the next item—“ Sir Charles Rivers Wil- 
son’s expenses on Commission of Liqui- 
dation in Egypt £950?” This charge, 
it appeared to him, ought to be borne 
by the Egyptian Court. Sir Charles 
Rivers Wilson was sent out at the re- 
quest of the Khedive, and surely his 
expenses ought not to be paid by this 
country. 








and also for the outfit of one of the Se- 
cretaries (Mr. Jervis). He held the de- 
tails in his hand; but he did not sup- 
pose that the Committee would desire 
that he should enter into minute details. 
The principal items in connection with 
the Special Missions were as follows :— 
Ist, the journey of Lieutenant Vincent 
to Bulgaria. Lieutenant Vincent went 
out with the noble Lord the Member 
for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
upon the European Commission. He 
was afterwards asked by Her Majesty’s 
Government to go up to Bulgaria, and 
he accordingly went to Bulgaria and 
Greece. This Mission involved a charge 
of £200. There was also a charge of 


£20u for Colonel Wilson, for performing 
certain duties on the Asiatic side of 
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Turkey. Colonel Wilson was also sent 
to Bulgaria. Lieutenant Chernside was 
the British Turkish Commissioner at 
Batoum, and there was a charge for his 
expenses. Generally speaking, these 
extra sums for Special Missions were 
caused by the difficulties placed in the 
way of our Military Consuls in travelling 
on the Asiatic side of Turkey in conse- 
quence of the disturbed state of the 
country. 

Mr. RYLANDS remarked, that his 
hon. Friend had not explained the item 
connected with Sir Charles Rivers Wil- 
son. He should like to know how long 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson was engaged 
upon his Mission. He was sent out to 
assist the Khedive in a somewhat un- 
precedented manner ; but while he was 
absent from this country, Sir Charles 
Rivers Wilson actually retained an im- 
portant office under the Crown as Con- 
troller General of the National Debt 
Office. Although placed officially in 
connection with the Khedive, he still re- 
tained this important office under the 
Crown, but did not receive the salary 
of Controller General of the National 
Debt Office. It was a most singular ar- 
rangement altogether, and at the time 
it was made he (Mr. Rylands) raised a 
strong objection to it. As soon as Sir 
Charles Rivers Wilson was able to re- 
turn to England from the important 
employment in which he had been en- 
gaged, he resumed his office of Con- 
troller General of the National Debt 
Office. He then went out again to 
Egypt as Commissioner of Liquidation. 
He (Mr. Rylands) wished to know how 
long Sir Charles Rivers Wilson was so 
engaged, and if he received a salary 
during that time from the National 
Debt Office; also, generally, what ar- 
rangement took place with the Govern- 
ment both with regard to the salary 
and the expenses incurred by him ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
stated that all the arrangements were 
made by the late Government, and he 
was not personally very conversant with 
them. He believed that Sir Charles 
Rivers Wilson had rendered important 
services both to this country and to 
Egypt. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE was 
afraid that he could not recollect off- 
hand exactly what the arrangement was; 
but he believed that the gentleman who 
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Debt Office undertook the duties of Sir 
Charles Rivers Wilson, and that Sir 
Charles Rivers Wilson gave up, at all 
events, a portion of his salary to that 
gentleman. He regretted. that he was 
not aware that the question was likel 
to be brought forward. If he had been 
he would have refreshed his memory, 
No additional expense was thrown upon 
the public ; the duties were discharged 
by a person who was perfectly com- 
petent to undertake them, and they 
were paid for out of Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson’s salary. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it was perfectly 
true that when Sir Charles Rivers Wil- 
son was appointed to assist the Khedive 
and became a Member of the Egyptian 
Cabinet, he ceased to receive a salary as 
Controller of the National Debt Office; 
but the singular arrangement was that 
in the absence of Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson £500 a-year was paid to theAssist- 
ant Controller, so that the Assistant Con- 
troller was paid for time which had al- 
ready been purchased by the State, and 
was able to do the duties of another per- 
son who was receiving a large salary as 
Administrator in Egypt. Whathe (Mr. 
Rylands) wished to ask now was, whe- 
ther during the time Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson was serving upon the Commis- 
sion of Liquidation he received any 
salary, or whether the former course was 
adopted and, while Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson received no salary as Controller 
General of the National Debt Office, the 
second officer received £500 a-year for 
doing his duties ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he would make inquiries and give 
an explanation on the Report. 


Vote agreed to. 


(30.) £4,365, Consular Services. 


(31.) £12,188, 
Aid. 

Mr. MONK wished to point out that 
a large sum amounting to £4,000 was 
asked for the passages of Governors, in 
addition to a sum of £6,500 included 
in the original Estimate, and making 
£10,500 altogether. He thought the 
Committee was entitled to have a little 
more information than was contained in 
the heading ‘‘ Passages of Governors, 
&e.”” He would, therefore, ask his 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 


Colonies, Grants in 


filled the second position in the National j of State for the Colonies (Mr. Grant 


Sir Charles W. Diike 
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Duff) to explain what number of Go- | 
vernors there were, or for what purpose 
this large sum of £4,000 was required ? 

Mr. GORST also wished to put a'| 
Question to the Under Secretary of State | 
for the Colonies—namely, what the pre- 
sent and future arrangements were re- 
specting the High Commissioner of the 
Western Pacific? He believed that Sir 
Arthur Gordon, who had been removed 
from Fiji to New Zealand, still retained 
the position of Western Pacific High 
Commissioner? He wished to know if the 
office of High Commissioner was to con- 
tinue to be held by the Governor of New 
Zealand. It was obvious that this would 
be a most inconvenient arrangement, 
seeing that the Governor in New Zea- 
land would be at so great a distance 
from the seat of his jurisdiction as 
High Commissioner. He wished to 
know whether the arrangement by which 
Sir Arthur Gordon retained both ap- 
pointments was temporary or permanent? 

Captain O’SHEA asked, what was the 
meaning of an item of £2,500 for ‘‘ Half 
of cost of Conversion, &c.?”’ 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he would 
answer in the first instance the Question 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst). Nothing could 
be more reasonable than that Question, 
for he admitted that it would be most 
inconvenient to make provision that the 
Governor of New Zealand should be in 
perpetuity also High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific. The present ar- 
rangement was a purely temporary one. 
As the hon. and learned Member knew, 
Sir Arthur Gordon was the First Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific, and he 
had shown considerable ability in direct- 
ing the affairs intrusted to him. With 
regard to the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Clare (Captain 
O’Shea), who inquired what was meant 
by the item of £2,500 for ‘‘ Half the cost 
in 1880-81 of Conversion, &c.,” it had, 
of course, no sort of reference to the 
conversion of the Natives to Christianity, 
but referred to the conversion of the 
ship called the Cruiser. He was not 
at all surprised that his hon. Friend 
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of movement among the Colonial Go- 
vernors. In the first place, Sir George 
Strahan came home from Barbadoes and 
then went out in temporary charge of 
the Cape when Sir Bartle Frere returned. 
Then Sir Hercules Robinson was brought 
to England from New Zealand to confer 
with the Government and was then sent 
out to South Africa. In the next place, 
General Lefroy was sent out to Tasmania, 
Sir George Strahan was brought back 
from the Cape, and Sir Hercules Robin- 
son was sent to the Cape. There had, 
consequently, been an exceptional num- 
ber of passages during the last few 
months. 


Vote agreed to. 


(32.) £7,800, Tonnage Bounties, &c. 
and Liberated African Department. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he should be 
very glad if he could induce Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government seriously to consider 
this Vote, which was, he believed, under 
an Act of Parliament. The charges 
under this Vote, which were incurred in 
the suppression of slavery, were a very 
serious matter. When a cruiser captured 
a slave dhow, the value of the prize was 
determined by the tonnage of the vessel, 
if she carried no slaves, or by the num- 
ber of slaves captured. Experience had 
shown that the adoption of that system 
had led to a very serious amount of 
abuse, and many mere smuggling dhows 
had been captured and treated as slave 
dhows. The captains engaged in the 
suppression of the traffic under the 
existing system were enabled to stretch 
their power to a most unwarrantable 
extent. In a particular case mentioned 
in the Vote, we were called on to pay 
£10,566, because the captain of one of 
our cruisers had seized a vessel which 
was proved afterwards not to be a slave 
vessel. ‘That was to say, that a captain 
employed in a certain service, and re- 
ceiving his ordinary pay, was also 
allowed to run the chance of augment- 
ing that pay by the receipt of a large 
bounty, provided that he was able to 
seize a vessel which he presumed to be 
a slave vessel. It amounted to this, that 











the Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
should ask for an explanation of the 
large additional sum included in the 
Estimate for the passages of Governors. 
The fact, however, was that during the 
last few months there had been, from 
various causes, a very unusual amount 


a premium was given to the captains of 
these cruisers, which was sufficient to 
induce them to run considerable risk in 
seizing vessels which, after all, might 
turn out not to have been engaged in 
the slave trade. He would be glad if 


the noble Lord the Financial Secretary 
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to the Treasury would tell the Com- 
mittee the circumstances under which 
this country was called upon to pay 
this enormous sum of money, and what 
arrangement was made with the cap- 
tain of the cruiser who captured the 
vessel wrongfully, and for whose mis- 
take we were called on to pay, in 
regard to his responsibility, or whether 
there was any arrangement at all by 
which the action of thecaptainsof cruisers 
in these seas might be checked. Was 
it a fact that we offered them a bounty 
which had the effect of inducing them 
to stretch their authority in taking 
possession of vessels that were not actu- 
ally slave vessels? He entertained grave 
doubts whether the present system was 
not open to great abuse, and he hoped 
the Government would be able to say 
that something would be done to prevent 
the possibility in future of such an occur- 
rence as that to which he referred. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the occurrence in question happened 
several years ago—in 1876, he believed 
—and the reason why the amount of 
damages awarded had not been paid, was 
that there had been an appeal which had 
only recently been decided. The appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on behalf of the Crown had 
been dismissed with costs, and, in con- 
sequence, the sum of money included in 
the Estimate became payable. 
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Vote agreed to. 


(33.) £6,369, Subsidies to Telegraph 
Companies. 

Mr. RAMSAY asked for an explana- 
tion of the object for which this sum 
was paid in the shape of the subsidies to 
the Telegraph Companies? He asked 
the question, because it happened that 
the island in which he lived on the West 
Coast of Scotland had been deprived for 
something like four months of all means 
of telegraphic communication, in conse- 
quence of some accident which had 
occurred to the cable. He did not dis- 
pute the desirability of extending tele- 
graphic communication to distant parts 
of the world, but he thought the British 
Islands had also aclaim to consideration ; 
and, so far as he could learn, in the 
case he had mentioned, there had not 
even been an attempt to find out what 
had been the cause of the interruption. 
He certainly thought that when they 
were voting money to Telegraph Com- 


Mr. Rylands 
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panies for enabling us to communicate 
with foreign parts, we were entitled to 
expect some explanation of the cause 
why communication was not properly 
maintained at home. He knew he 
should be told that the revenue § de- 
rived from this particular quarter was 
not such as to warrant a large expendi- 
ture of money; but he understood that 
one of the main grounds upon which 
Parliament agreed to hand over the 
telegraphs to the Government was that 
all parts of the Kingdom should be put 
into telegraphic communication. On the 
whole, the revenue derived from the 
telegraphs was profitable; and an iso- 
lated district which was not profitable 
was not to be wholly ignored on that 
account. He hoped he might receive an 
assurance that steps would be taken to 
put an end to the interruption of which 
he complained. The telegraphic com- 
munication in question had been enjoyed 
for many years, and he hoped to have 
some explanation of the reason why it 
had been restored. He had no wish 
to object in particular to this Vote; 
but he would certainly move a reduc- 
tion of the Vote unless the noble Lord 
the Financial Secretary was able to give 
such information as would satisfy the 
Committee that there had been good 
grounds for withholding the expendi- 
ture necessary to restore the communi- 
cation. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that subsidies were paid to the 
Telegraph Companies for keeping up cer- 
tain telegraphic communications which 
it would be inconvenient for the Post 
Office to maintain. He did not think 
this was the exact time for discussing 
the question whether the service abroad 
was better kept up than at home. All 
he could say in regard to the inter- 
ruption of the telegraphic communica- 
tion referred to by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Ramsay) was that it had been occasioned 
by an accident, and that it had been ex- 
tremely difficult to get a vessel adapted 
for this particular service to restore the 
communication. He hoped, before long, 
that the communication would be re- 
stored. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass VI.—Non-EFrrective AND CHARI- 
TABLE SERVICES AND RETIRED ALLOW- 
ANCES, AND GRATUITIES FoR CraRI- 
TABLE AND OTHER PURPOSES, 
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(34.) £11,000, Superannuations and 
Retired Allowances. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked for 
an explanation of an item in this Esti- 
mate of £1,900 for ‘‘the public offices 
in Scotland— Universities, &c.’”? He con- 
fessed that he should very much like to 
know what these additional superan- 
nuation allowances were for the Scotch 
Universities ? ‘ 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the allowances were granted to 
certain Professorships connected with 
the Scotch Universities which came 
under the Superannuation Act. The 
salaries of these gentlemen appeared in 
the Estimates; but there were certain 
additional allowances inthe shape of fees. 

Carrain AYLMER said, the Profes- 
sors had been entitled to superannuation 
allowances for some years. Had there 
been any re-arrangement ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
sum asked for—£1,900—wasa very large 
one for a single year. He should really 
like to know what it was. 

Mr. LITTON also asked for informa- 
tion in regard to an item of £900 for 
Public Offices in Ireland in connection 
with the Queen’s Bench Division ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the hon. and gallant Member op- 
posite (Captain Aylmer) said that the 
Scotch Professors had been entitled to 
these allowances for a number of years. 
It was easy, therefore, to discover what 
they were really entitled to. He would 
make an inquiry as to what the exact 
details were in regard to the University 
superannuation allowances, as he did 
not like to speak from memory. In 
regard to the item for Public Offices in 
Treland, he believed that it was con- 
nected with the re-organization of the 
Irish Judicial Establishments last year. 

Dr. WEBSTER said, the superan- 
nuation allowances to the Scotch Pro- 
fessors were granted under the Univer- 
sities (Scotland) Act of 1858, which 
entitled the Professors, after a certain 
time, to superannuation allowances. 
They were all granted, after proper in- 
vestigation, in accordance with the terms 
of the Act; and all the arrangements 
were carefully considered on the spot, 
and approved and provided by the 
Treasury. No public money could be 
better applied. 


Vote agreed to. 
VOL. COLIX. 
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Crass V.—Forreiagn AND OOoLonrtAr 
SERVICES. 


(35.) £2,764, Treasury Chest. 


Crass VII.—MiIscE.ianeovs. 
(36.) £1,100, Temporary Commissions: 


Sr HENRY HOLLAND noticed, 
from the details, that there had been 
heavy expenditure in connection with 
the Commission relative to the War in 
South Africa Expenditure. Had the 
labours of the Commission now termi- 
nated ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, both of the officers sent out on 
that Commission had returned after 
making inquiries. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND asked if 
all the expenses had now closed ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
thought they had. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, perhaps the 
noble Lord (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
would tell the Committee whether the 
Government were taking action upon 
the Report of the Commission. He 
understood that a portion of the ex- 
penditure of the Transkei War had 
to be borne by the Cape, and he now 
desired to know whether the Imperial 
Government were receiving any con- 
siderable amount ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Commission was sent out, not 
only to consider the apportionment of 
the expenditure, but to see there was no 
unnecessary waste. The Estimates made 
were most accurate, and the manner in 
which the work was done reflected credit 
upon everyone concerned. In reply to 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), he had to say that the expen- 
diture at the Cape during the last few 
months had been so large that it had 
not been thought desirable to press for 
any payment as yet. With respect to 
Natal, they had every reason to believe 
that as soon as the Colony raised the 
loan they now proposed to do, the Im- 
perial Government would receive a con- 
siderable sum of money. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he only wished to bear his testimony to 
the extremely good service that was 
done by the gentlemen to whom refer- 
ence had been made. The two War 
Office gentlemen were men of high 
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position in their own Office, and Mr. 
Gurdon, who went out from the. Trea- 
sury, was sure to distinguish himself 
by his services. The duties which the 
Commission performed were of a very 
valuable character. There was no doubt 
the question might arise as to the claim 
made on the Colonies; but the Reports 
of the gentlemen sent out were valuable, 
because they showed what were the cir- 
cumstances under which the claim might 
be made. That, however, was by no 
means the greatest part of the value of 
their services. They were able at once 
to settle the question, the discussion of 
which by the War Office and the Trea- 
sury and different Departments and 
Members of the Colonial Government 
would have led to the waste of many 
months, and possibly years. Mr. Gur- 
don, so far as the Treasury was con- 
cerned, was specially empowered to 
speak on behalf of the Treasury—to say 
what they were likely to allow and what 
they were not likely to allow, to say 
what charges ought to fall on the Im- 
perial Treasury, and what charges ought 
to be borne by the Colonial Treasury ; 
and from all he (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
saw of the work the Commission did, he 
was persuaded they didit thoroughly well, 
and that they very well deserved what- 
ever the expenses of the Commission 
might have been. He hoped, no matter 
what might be said on the subject, full 
justice would be done to those gentle- 
men for work they did in a very difficult 
and irksome capacity, having everybody 
against them whenever they were at all 
economical, and having to go through 
physical labour, and even physical dan- 
ger, in the cause of the Service. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, of course, it 
would be remembered the present Go- 
vernment had nothing to do with the 
appointment of the gentlemen in ques- 
tion. It had, however, fallen to their 
lot to judge of the result of the Mission; 
and, speaking for the War Office, he was 
able to say that upon the Report pre- 
sented they had been able to base ar- 
rangements which would have a highly 
economical character, and might enable 
the Department to satisfactorily settle 
the transactions which had recently oc- 
curred in South Africa. They had been 
able to put South African matters on 
a footing which would, at any rate, 
avoid delay and lead to considerable 
economy. 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the total 


amount required was £1,100, after de- 
ductions were made. It would be much 
more satisfactory to the Committee if 
the whole expenses of the South African 
Mission were specified. At present hon. 
Gentlemen were completely in the dark 
in this matter. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, they 
could not refuse the Vote after the very 
valuable testimony to the services of the 
Commission. He must, however, express 
his disappointment with regard to the 
debt due from the Cape Government. 
The debt was incurred, not on account 
of Her Majesty’s troops, but on account 
of the expenses of the Colonial troops 
engaged in fighting their own battle. 
Because the Cape Government had, con- 
trary to the wish of the Home Govern- 
ment, and contrary to the dictates of 
justice, chosen to enter into a fresh war, 
was no reason why the Cape Govern- 
ment should not be pressed for payment. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he would give the hon. Member 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie) exact particulars of 
the South African Commission at a later 
stage of the Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(37.) £350, Miscellaneous Expenses. 
Mr. PUGH said, he must ask for 


some information in respect to this Vote, 
The Committee would see there was 
considerable obscurity, both on the sub- 
ject-matter and the details. They would 
see that the original Estimate for “ fees 
on patents of creation” was £500, and 
that now an additional sum of £350 was 
required, making, in all, £850. But 
then, when they got lower down, they 
found the 

“Excess of Expenditure over Grant for Fees 
to Heralds and others, in consequence of in- 
creased number of Patents of Creation issued 
from tke Crown Office in Chancery” 
was £1,805. It appeared from this that 
£500 was not the original Estimate. 
There was a considerable disparity in 
the figures, and he would be glad to 
know who were created, what they were 
created, and what was the cost of the 
respective creations ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, upon all these creations there were 
certain stamps td be paid for, and certain 
persons were entitled to a portion of the 
fees. Last year there were a consider- 
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Government, and that might account 
for the amount of the Vote. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
not satisfied with the explanation of the 
noble Lord (Lord Frederick Cavendish). 
He desired to know if they were really 
called upon to pay out of the taxation of 
the country the expenses connected with 
the making of Peers? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the stamps were paid into the 
Exchequer. 


Vote agreed to. 


(38.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£5,585, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1881, for the repayment to the Civil 
Contingencies Fund of certain Miscellaneous 
Advances.” 

Mr. GIBSON said, as a matter of 
curiosity, he would like to have an ex- 
planation of the item of £24 8s. for the 
“Temporary Seal for the Transvaal 
Government.” What was the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ temporary?” Were they 
to infer that there was a permanent Seal 
as well? 

Mr. CAINE asked for some informa- 
tion respecting the item of £572 8s. 10d. 
which he saw was put down in the Esti- 
mate asthe ‘‘ expenses connected with the 
conveyance to England of the body of the 
late Prince Imperial.’”” He would like 
to know why the country was called 
upon to pay these expenses ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, in respect to the temporary Seal for 
the Transvaal Government, he thought 
he might assume that the Seal was or- 
dered when the Colony was annexed. 
He imagined the word ‘‘ temporary” 
was employed in the hope that the 
Colony would repay the cost subse- 
quently. With regard to the expenses 
connected with the conveyance of the 
Prince Imperial’s body to this country, 
it was thought right to incur these ex- 
penses inasmuch as the Prince died in 
the service of the country. 

Mr. GORST wished to ask another 
question in reference to the Seal for the 
Transvaal Government. How came an 


item of the kind in this Estimate at all ? 
It was a very small amount; but, small 
as it was, ought it not to have appeared 
in the accounts of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment? 
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the time the Transvaal Government was 
appointed, £120,000 was voted by this 
House for the necessary expenses. It 
was an extremely prudent thing to pro- 
vide a a temporary Seal only; but it 
ought to have been paid for out of the 
grant made by Parliament. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, there was 
a curious entry under this Vote. It 
read thus :— 

‘* Representatives of the late J. Gibson, Q.C., 

as Chairman of Quarter Sessions, County Done- 
gal, in respect of a Pension which would have 
been granted to that Gentleman, and charged 
on the Consolidated Fund, had he not died 
before the necessary formalities were carried 
out.” 
And the item was £178 0s. 7d. He 
would like to know whether it was the 
custom to give money to the relatives of 
those who would have been entitled to 
pensions had they lived long enough ? 

Mr. CAINE understood from the 
reply of the noble Lord (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) that the Prince Imperial 
was in the service of this country. He 
was under the impression that the Prince 
went out as Volunteer. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Prince Imperial was acting as 
a Volunteer, but fighting in our service. 
He was sorry he could not give the cir- 
cumstances connected with the grant to 
the representatives of the late Mr. 
Gibson. He believed that gentleman 
died whilst the formalities were being 
determined; and, therefore, this item 
could not be charged against the Super- 
annuation Vote. 

Mr. LITTON did not think any hon. 
Member of the House would object to 
the sum charged for the conveyance of 
the Prince Imperial’s body to this coun- 
try. That illustrious young gentleman 
occupied a very noble position, and he 
met an unfortunate death while en- 
gaged as a Volunteer in the late Zulu 
War. It would, indeed, be very un- 
gracious to challenge the item. There 
was, however, a matter upon which he 
would like some explanation; it was 
with respect to the payment of two 
Treasury Chest Bills which had been 
cancelled, and the amount—£200—paid 
to the Exchequer. As to the grant to 
the representatives of the late Mr. Gib- 
son, the only question he would raise 
was as to whether Mr. Gibson had not, 
prior to his death, tendered his resigna- 
tion, because he (Mr. Litton) could well 
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understand that the representatives 
would be fairly entitled to the grant if 
that were so. On the other hand, if 
Mr. Gibson had not resigned, it would 
seem unreasonable to make the grant. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that, although the 
Mr. Gibson in question was no relative of 
his, he knew the facts very well. The 
late Government were in power, and Mr. 
Gibson died a short time after he sent 
in his resignation, and, he assumed, be- 
fore the formalities connected with the 
carrying out of the pension were com- 
pleted. ‘The personal representatives 
were, of course, entitled to be paid the 
sum as if the necessary formalities had 
been completed. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR expressed a 
desire to ask the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury two or three ques- 
tions, because he always felt very sus- 
picious when a Vote for contingencies 
was asked for. In the first place, he 
wanted to know whose distinguished 
conveyance had cost £1,312? He de- 
sired information, too, as to the meaning 
of the sum of £2,769 as Equipage 
Money on the appointment of Earl 
Cowper as the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. With regard to the conveyance 
of the body of the late Prince Imperial 
to this country he was not prepared to 
make any Motion; but if some hon. 
Gentleman opposite would put the item 
to the test of a division he would cer- 
tainly follow him into the Lobby. He 
was afraid, however, he would have to 
divide the Committee upon the points he 
had raised, if the explanations were not 
satisfactory. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had to inform the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Litton) that the two Treasury 
Chest Bills he had mentioned were two 
bills drawn by the Treasury Chest in 
1873, but which were not presented for 
payment until 1850. Owing to the lapse 
of six years, it was expected the bills 
would never become due. The special 
packets for conveyance of distinguished 
persons were packets provided for Mem- 
bers of the Koyal Family. As to the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Equipage Money, he 
had to state that the matter was inquired 
into by a Select Committee in 1831. 
That Committee reported that they were 
unable to recommend any reduction in 
the salary of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
also that equipage money should be 
allowed. It was quite evident anyone 
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occupying such a position as Earl Cowper 
must be put to a very large expense. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR would like to 
be informed who were the Royal and dis- 
tinguished persons for whose conveyance 
special packets were employed; what 
were the occasions on which the packets 
were employed; and whether the dis- 
tinguished persons were being conveyed 
on their own personal pleasure, or in the 
public service ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
replied that it had always been the 
custom, when any of the Royal Family 
went to the Continent, to provide special 
packets for them. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he would 
move the omission of the item of £1,312 
for special packets. 


Service, &c. Estimates, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£4,273, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1881, for the repayment to the Civil 
Contingencies Fund of certain Miscellaneous 
Advances.” —(Mr. T. P. O° Connor.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
(39.) £12,000, Customs. 
(40.) £18,200, Post Office. 


Mr. J. COWEN said, there was only 
one point to which, at this stage of the 
Estimates, he wished to call attention. 
Since the present Government had been 
in Office he had been favoured, as he 
presumed other hon. Members had been 
favoured, with a request to nominate 
someone to act as messengers in the Post 
Office. It was a very paltry piece of pa- 
tronage, involving a salary to the person 
appointed of 18s. or 20s. a-week. They 
had done away with a large amount of 
patronage, and it would be an extremely 
desirable thing if this remnant of a bad 
system were also abolished. It would 
be better to intrust the appointment of 
these small officers to the postrnaster in 
the district. He mentioned the matter 
because he was sure it only entailed upon 
an hon. Member a larger amount of 
trouble than was necessary, and often it 
provoked ill feeling amongst his consti- 
tuents. On a recent occasion, in the 
county of Northumberland, where it so 
happened that neither of the hon. Mem- 
bers were supporters of the Liberal Mi- 
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nistry, this small piece of patronage was 
not exercised, but a gentleman who lived 
entirely out of the district was asked 
to make the appointment. It would be 
well for the Post Office and for all par- 
ties if the practice of asking Members 
of Parliament to nominate persons for 
these small offices were discontinued al- 
together. 

Eart PEROY said, it was perfectly 
true that since the present Government 
came into power the appointments to 
these small offices had been placed in 
the hands of gentlemen who had not 
lived in the county, and whose sole claim 
to the patronage was that they were 
defeated candidates. Although it was 
not for him to criticize the motives which 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to 
distribute their patronage in thismanner, 
and although he had nothing to urge 
personally against the gentlemen whom 
they had appointed, yet, at the same 
time, he would point out to the Com- 
mittee that whether or not it was de- 
sirable, for purely political purposes, to 
intrust to unsuccessful candidates all 
these appointments, it was extremely 
undesirable that they should be in the 
hands of persons entirely unacquainted 
with the requirements of the districts in 
which their patronage was exercised. 
A good deal of interest was excited 
with regard to these appointments in the 
various districts, and much competition 
arose with reference to them; and for 
that reason the matter ought to rest, at 
any rate, in the hands of persons well ac- 
quainted with the needs of the localities. 
He rather inclined to the opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
that it was better to take the appoint- 
ments out of private hands altogether. 

Mason NOLAN said, he never knew 
when he could recommend for patronage, 
and he wished his constituents, at any 
rate, knew when he could not do so. 
There was great wncertainty with regard 
to these Post Office appointments at the 
present time, and he should be very 
glad if the Government would put a Re- 
turn on the Table of the House showing 
the names of persons who recommended 
in each constituency. The Report would 
be received with much interest both in 
Ireland and by Irish Members in this 
country. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE fully agreed with 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) that the pa- 
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tronage conferred on Members of Par- 
liament, especially upon county Members, 
involved them in a great deal of trouble ; 
for it was generally found that when 
one person was pleased by an appoint- 
ment a great many more were disposed 
to quarrel with the appointment made. 
The change suggested would, no doubt, 
be of advantage to Members of Parlia- 
ment; but he was not sure it would 
equally benefit the country. It had 
always been the practice to confer this 
patronage on defeated candidates. In 
his own county it had been exercised 
during the last Administration by the 
defeated candidate, the noble Lord the 
Member for the County of Down; and 
he was glad to say that he believed that 
whatever Party had been in power it 
had been exercised with great advan- 
tage to the public, and as he believed 
was always the case, with fairness. 

Eart PERCY explained that he had 
no objection to political patronage being 
placed in the hands of anyone who 
agreed with the political opinions of the 
Government in power, and who was resi- 
dent in the county and understood its 
requirements. He said it was more im- 
portant that the service of the Post Office 
should be performed in an adequate 
manner by those who knew the country 
than to allow the appointments to be in 
the hands of defeated candidates. 

Mr. BEAUMONT said, he had some 
acquaintance with Mr. Clay, to whom 
allusion had been made, and he was 
able to say that gentleman had a perfect 
knowledge of local requirements. 

Mason NOLAN thought the Post- 
master General would see there was 
good reason for the proposal that a 
Return of the persons who exercised 
patronage in the matter before the Com- 
mittee should be included in a Return 
and laid upon the Table of the House. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the question 
raised rather concerned the Secretary to 
the Treasury than the Postmaster Gene- 
ral. The appointments made were 
purely Departmental so far as the Office 
over which he presided was concerned. 
If his hon. and gallant Friend desired to 
move further in this matter he suggested 
that a Question should be asked on No- 
tice. 

Mr. LITTON said, if he thought any 
good would result he would be glad 
that the Return asked for by the hon. 
and gallant Member (Major Nolan) 
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should be given. There was, however, 
a great distinction between an officer 
appointed in the country districts, and 
one in the Office of the Postmaster 
General. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member (Mr. Litton) that the 
Question before the Committee is a Sup- 
plementary Vote of £18,200 for the 
Post Office, and that the present discus- 
sion would more correctly arise upon the 
general Estimates. 

Mayor NOLAN said, in deciding not 
to press his question, he did so entirely 
because the subject had been ruled out 
of Order. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(41.) £9,000, Post Office Packet Ser- 


vice. 


(42.) £34,390, Post Office Telegraphs. 

Srrk WALTER B. BARTTELOT re- 
marked that the excess of £16,500 under 
this head was very large, and thought 
some explanation ought to be given to 
the Committee as to how it had been 
occasioned. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the revenue 
under this head had increased beyond 
the sum estimated to the extent of 
£100,000. The hon. and gallant Baronet 
would see that it was quite impossible 
that so large an additional revenue could 
be received without some increase of 
expenditure. The whole of the Supple- 
mentary Post Office Estimate was due to 
the fact that the entire postal revenue 
had increased by upwards of £400,000 
beyond the Estimate. 

Dr. CAMERON observed, that a por- 
tion of the Vote was due to the litiga- 
tion in connection with the Telephone 
Company, the result of which had been 
to place a monopoly entirely in the 
hands of the Post Office authorities. It 
appeared to him that under the spirit 
of the Post Office Telegraph Act, on 
given conditions, any member of the 
public was entitled to demand any ser- 
vice or licence that might be performed 
or granted by the Post Office. Now, the 
Post Office had granted licences to cer- 
tain individuals, enabling them to start 
telephonic exchanges ; but it refused to 
grant licences to others under precisely 
similar conditions. That, he thought, was 
rather an infringement of the spirit of the 
Telegraph Act, and would therefore be 
glad of some.information upon the point. 


Mr. Litton 
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He understood that one reason alleged 
for refusing the licences in question was 
that so many wires would interfere with 
the safety of the public. The safety of 
the public, however, was a subject for 
the consideration of the various local 
authorities, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Post Office autho- 
rities, who, so far as this matter was 
concerned, had only to deal with the 
licences in accordance with the spirit of 
the Act. The more the competition 
created by these means the better, in 
his opinion, for the public good. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, at that moment 
it would be almost impossible to give 
any decision upon so complicated a ques- 
tion. The Government had allowed ex- 
isting Telephone Companies to continue 
their business under certain conditions ; 
but numerous complaints had been made 
by the local authorities of the increase of 
wires, and the Post Office had concluded 
that it would generally be better to carry 
on the business themselves rather than 
to licence new Companies. As far as he 
was concerned, he would do everything 
in his power to supply the public with 
telephonic communication at the lowest 
rate, and with the least possible incon- 
venience. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he should call 
attention to the subject on a future occa- 
sion. 


Service, &c. Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICES (EXCESSES). 

(43.) That a sum, not exceeding £12,109 4s. 2¢., 
be granted to Her Majesty, to make good Ex- 
cesses on certain Grants for Civil Services, for 
the year ended on the 31st day of March 1880, 
viz. :— 


Crass II.—Sanaries AND EXPENSES OF 


Civit. DEPARTMENTS. 
Yar ee 2 
64 


The Mint, including Coinage 2 2 
4410 7 


Lunacy Commission, Scotland 


Crass IIJ.—Law anv JUSTICE. 


County Courts . 2,124 17 il 
Land Registry 1219 7 
Convict E stablishments in Eng- : 
land and the Colonies 2,205 8 6 
Crass IV.—Epvcation, Science, AND 
Arr. 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
Treland ‘ tet (ee 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland: i. * Oe, ee 
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Crass V.—Foreign anp CoLonIAL 
SERVICES. 


Consular Services a .. 5,421 12 6 

Suppression of the Slave Trade... 1,550 19 7 
Total Amount to be voted 

for Civil Services £12,109 4 2 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
principle involved in this Vote was most 
important. The Committee were now 
asked to vote a series of excesses on 
Votes which already, in many cases, had 
been increased by Supplementary Esti- 
mates. This Vote, therefore, showed 
the importance of that scrutiny without 
which it was impossible for the House 
to check the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment. As far back as 1870 the Public 
Accounts Committee recorded their 
opinion that it would be of much value 
to the House if the examination of the 
Appropriation Accounts could be com- 
pleted before the time arrived when 
Parliament was asked to grant the 
difficiencies found to have arisen in the 
grants of the previous year. The same 
Committee, in 1877, stated that it was 
of great importance that the attention of 
Parliament should be especially directed 
to all cases in which excess of expenditure 
had been incurred beyond that originally 
sanctioned by Parliament. They also 
thought it desirable that the excesses 
should be reported upon by the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts before it was 
voted in Committee of Supply, in order 
that attention might be called to any 
cases involving questions of principle. 
The Treasury in their Minute agreed with 
that view. Again, the present Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, in 1877, as 
Chairman of the Committee of Public 
Accounts, recorded his opinion that none 
of the Votes of the kind now asked for 
should be taken in Committee of Supply 
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nominating the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee; yet, knowing that there were 
Supplementary Estimates and excesses, 
he had delayed for six weeks after the 
meeting of Parliament the nomination 
of the Committee; and the Appropria- 
tion Accounts for the present year had 
not been presented until two days later 
than they were in the year when the 
noble Lord recorded his objection to the 
system. The Committee, therefore, had 
no materials upon which to found a 
judgment on the Vote; and he thought 
hon. Members had a right to complain 
of the action of the Government, who, 
having proposed urgency for these Esti- 
mates, had not furnished the House 
with the Appropriation Accounts. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND, as Chair- 
man of the Public Accounts Committee, 
was glad to inform the hon. Member 
for Queen’s County that the Com- 
mittee had already had the Excess Esti- 
mates before them, and had reported 
thereon. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: But the 
Accounts are not complete. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND: Yes they 
are. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,”’—(Lord Frederick 
Cavendish,)—put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


INDIA OFFICE (SALE OF SUPERFLUOUS 

LAND) BILL.—[Bit1 91.] 

(Lord Frederick Cavendish, The Marquess of 

Hartington, Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
COMMITTEE, 





until the Public Accounts Committee had 
had an opportunity of investigating every 
one of them and reporting upon them to 
the House of Commons. What steps, 
then, had the noble Lord taken to carry 
out that recommendation? He com- 
plained, in 1877, that the Appropriation 
Accounts of the Civil Service and Re- 
venue Departments were not delivered 
until the 22nd February, and that the 
Public Accounts Committee had not, in 
consequence, had the opportunity of re- 
viewing them. Again, the noble Lord 


had since been charged with the duty of 


Order for Committee read. 
GENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
wished to know whether the India Office 


would gain or lose by the sale of this 
superfluous land ? 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 


I am happy to be able to inform the 
hon. and gallant Member that the 
India Office will gain by the trans- 
action. . 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 


ported, without Amendment; to be read. 








the third time Zo-morrow. 
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SEA FISHERIES (CLAM AND BAIT 
BEDS) BILL.—[Brxz 83.] 


(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ashley.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title). 

Dr. WEBSTER did not know whether 
the Amendment he had given Notice of 
could properly be inserted in this part of 
the Bill; but he had understood from 
the authorities he consulted that it 
should be taken before the 1st Clause 
was passed, otherwise he might be pre- 
vented from proposing it in a subsequent 
part of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 5, after the words ‘sea fisheries,” 
to insert the words ‘fishing banks 
and.” —(Dr. Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I think the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend is one of 
a series of Amendments which, if carried, 
would have the effect of very largely 
extending the scope of the Bill, to which, 
I am sorry to say, I am entirely unable 
to agree. Before dealing with the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend, I must 
trouble the Committee with one or two 
general observations. The fact is, this 
Amendment arises out of a contest be- 
tween two classes of fisheries—between 
the hook and line and the drift net fishery, 
as it is called, on the one hand, and the 
trawlers on the other. Trawl fishing is 
the more modern of the two kinds of 
fishing. I believe that, in some form or 
other, it has been practised for 80 or 
90 years; but it has received consider- 
able development within the last 30 or 
40 years. It is by far the most suc- 
cessful method of fishing, and it may be 
said to be a mechanical method. The 
largest amount of fish brought into the 
market, which forms a considerable 
item of the food of the country, is pro- 
cured by trawling, and, not unnaturally, 
the other fishery, finding its business 
considerably injured by this successful 
competition, readily believes all the ac- 
cusations that are brought against it. 
The general question for the House in 
reference to this matter would be whe- 
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ther they ought by legislation to protect 
one class of tradesmen against another, 
and especially whether they ought to 
protect the most successful and most 
scientific class of tradesmen against the 
less successful and scientific. Itis some- 
thing like calling on the House to inter- 
fere by legislation to protect the hand 
loom weaver against the spinning jenny, 
or protect the omnibus against the tram- 
ear. The only ground for interference 
would be, that the trawlers, in the exer- 
cise of their trade, either intentionally 
or unnecessarily damage the business of 
the hook and line or drift net fishery. 
As to this matter, there have been 
several thorough investigations. There 
was a Commission appointed some time 
ago, which consisted, I think, of Mr. 
Maxwell, Professor Huxley, and you, 
Sir, the present Chairman of Committees 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair). Later, in 1866, a 
Royal Commission was appointed, on 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) and Professor Huxley sat. 
There was also a Sea Fisheries Com- 
mission appointed in 1878, which con- 
sisted of Mr. Buckland and Mr. Walpole, 
to deal with the same subject. I must 
trouble the Committee with some ex- 
tracts from the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners. I find that, in the Report of 
the Commission of 1866, which was 
signed by Professor Huxley and the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, these Gentlemen said— 
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“1, That fishing by the use of the beam-trawl 
is the source of by far the greatest and most 
progressive supply of fish, other than herring, 
to the principal markets of this country; that 
certain descriptions of fish, such as soles and 
plaice, could not be largely supplied by any 
other mode of fishing; that it engages the 
largest capital, employs the most numerous body 
of hardy fishermen, is the least under the con- 
trol of the weather, and obtains the greatest 
returns of fish for the labour and capital em- 
ployed.” 


Now, it seems to me that clearly it 
would not be right for Parliament to 
interfere to put down one form of enter- 
prize because it interferes with another 
and less important form of trade. I am 
informed by Professor Huxley and 
others who have given great attention 
to the subject that if anything were 
done to interfere with the trawling en- 
terprize the effect on the great markets 
would be something extraordinary. The 
supply of flat fish, soles and plaice, now 
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so largely consumed by the working 
classes, would be at once enormously 
reduced. On the same subject, the 
Commission I have already quoted has 
said— 

“The prohibition of one method of fishing 
on account of its interference with another 
could only be justified on the ground that the 
latter method yielded a far more valuable 
supply of fish to the community than the 
former, which is not shown to be the case in any 
of the complaints which have come before us.” 


And then, in regard to the various alle- 
gations made as to the damage done by 
trawlers to other fishing, the Report goes 
on to say— 


“Tt has not been proved to our satisfaction 
that to prohibit, even partially, any of the 
modes of fishing complained of would result in 
a greater take of fish of all sorts in other ways. 
We are, therefore, of opinion that even grant- 
ing a certain loss to drift, line, trammel, and 
other fishermen, it would not be advisable to 
make such prohibitions, even for certain times 
or in certain limited places.”’ 


Well, in the same Report there are, 
further, very strong conclusions with 
regard to the evidence—the want of 
conclusive evidence of any damage really 
done by the trawlers to the other kinds 
of fishing.. I should say, however, that 
the complaints of the other fishermen 
are of three or four kinds. They com- 
plain, in the first place, that the trawlers 
injure their nets and gear—that they 
cut and damage them deliberately whilst 
pursuing their own employment. That 
is a complaint made with equal force by 
the trawlers against their competitors, 
and it is really a matter of police, having 
been dealt with by the Sea Fisheries 
Act 1878, which imposes a heavy penalty 
and declares that no trawlers are entitled 
to come within three miles of drift-net 
fishermen when at work; and the traw- 
lers complain, and, I believe, with great 
reason—and we are taking steps to put 
an end to the ground for the complaint 
—that the drift-net fishermen, when 
working, do not use proper lights, and 
the trawlers really do not know where 
they are. The second complaint is that 
these trawls injure the spawn of fish. 
It is alleged that the trawl—which, I 
should explain to the Committee, most 
of whom are probably not acquainted 
with them, is a net attached to a beam 
and dragged along the bottom of the sea 
—is carried over beds where there is 
herring spawn, that it takes up the 
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spawn and destroys it, preventing it 
from being subsequently vivified. The 
evidence as to that is of the most com- 
plete character. In the first place, ex- 
periments have been made which con- 
clusively prove that the spawn, after 
having been removed in this way—after 
having been taken away—if returned to 
the water is not injured, but is still 
capabie of being vivified. It is clear 
that the trawlers, when they accidentally 
take up spawn in their nets, make a 
practice of returning it again to the sea. 
In the second place, it is proved that 
in the places in which the trawlers work, 
and are alleged to destroy the spawn, 
the drift-net fishermen also work and 
take the herrings whilst they are spawn- 
ing; so that, in fact, these persons 
actually desire legislation to protect the 
spawn, whilst they themselves are en- 
gaged in destroying the spawning fish. 
But there isa still more conclusive argu- 
ment than either of those I have used, 
aud it is rather an interesting illustration 
of the danger of unnecessary legislation 
on these subjects. The great case which 
is made out for interference is in connec- 
tion with the Pittenweem beds, off the 
coast of Scotland. In this place, which 
is three or four miles in extent, the 
herrings have been accustomed to spawn, 
and it is proved that at the spawning 
time there is an enormous accumulation 
there of white fish of all kinds. These 
white fish come and eat the spawn, and 
before the Commission, upon which Pro- 
fessor Huxley sat, the fishermen gave 
evidence that they had removed as much 
as two or three handfulls of spawn from 
the stomach of a single turbot. The 
fishermen, therefore, who go to these 
beds to catch the turbot are really catch- 
ing the animals which interfere a great 
deal more with the spawn than any 
human being possibly can do. Proof 
was given that one cod fish would con- 
sume in the course of a single year 420 
herrings, and that the total catch of cod 
fish off the coast of Scotland prevented 
the destruction of a number of herrings 
equal to the total catch of herrings 
caught by the whole of the fishermen 
in Scotland, and 6,000 to boot. The 
effect of our interfering with the traw- 
lers would be to give full play to the flat 
fish, the cod fish, and ling, which are 
more destructive to the spawn of her- 
rings than any trawl can be. Another 
contention has been that the trawls 
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can injure the white fish, and caught 
immature fish. This question, how- 
ever, is simply one as to the size of 
the mesh, and legislation has been put 
into force that has prevented any but 
large fish being caught. It is contended 
by the drift-net fishermen that the 
spawn of white fish has been destroyed 
by the trawl; but it has been re- 
cently proved that the spawn of the 
white fish does not, as the fisher- 
men suppose, go to the bottom of the 
sea, but floats on the surface, conse- 
quently the operations of the trawl are 
innocuous as to the spawn of the white 
fish. Lastly, it was contended by these 
same men that in certain cases the trawl 
injured the clam beds, the clams being 
a description of bait they use together 
with cockles, mussels, and some other 
bivalves. Evidence was given before 
Mr. Buckland and Mr. Walpole that, in 
some cases, this damage was wilfully 
done; and it seemed to the Government 
that this was a case in which the inter- 
ference of the Legislature was necessary 
—that though we should not do any- 
thing to prevent legitimate enterprize, 
we should take the necessary steps to 
prevent anything like unnecessary 
damage. The Bill is directed to that 
one point alone, and I cannot say I see 
that any case has been made out for any 
extended interference. The only ground 
at all I can find for such a thing is in 
the recent Report of Mr. Buckland and 
Mr. Walpole, and in that the reeommen- 
dation appears to be inconclusive. They 
say, on the one hand, that they have not 
been able to discover that anything which 
has yet been done by man has in any 
way interfered with the supply of her- 
rings in the sea; they say that legisla- 
tion hitherto has not had the slightest 
effect in increasing the supply of her- 
rings ; they say that it is not proved to 
their satisfaction that trawling has in- 
terfered with the supply of herrings or 
damaged the spawn; and then they go 
on to say that notwithstanding all that, 
inasmuch as it may be possible that 
some cases may arise, they think it 
desirable that the Government should 
take power to prohibit them. For my 
part, I think it would be much better 
for the Department to wait until some 
case has been made out for their inter- 
ference before they meddle in the matter. 
Applications would come from all parts 
of the Kingdom from hook and line, 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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or drift-net fishermen, for protection 
against the trawlers, which the Depart- 
ment would be placed in the invidious 
position of having to refuse, and great 
dissatisfaction would be the result. We 
have now the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Dr. Webster) 
before us; but there are several others, 
and I must, on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, oppose them. 

Dr. WEBSTER thought if his right 
hon. Friend had been good enough 
to wait until he saw what the case for 
the Amendment was, he would have 
been spared a considerable part of his 
argument. He (Dr. Webster) was 
going to touch upon hardly any of those 
questions which the right hon. Gentle- 
man supposed he was going to bring 
before the Committee. He wished it 
distinctly to be understood that he did 
not come there as an advocate of one 
class of fishermen more than another, 
and he did not wish to say or advocate 
anything with regard to spawn. He 
did not pretend in the least to come 
forward to contest any question on 
behalf of the hook and line fishers, 
commonly called ‘ white fishers,” as 
against the trawlers. He came here 
acknowledging the principle of the Bill 
to be a right one; and, having full 
confidence in the Board of Trade, he 
wished to extend the advantages of the 
Bill by giving the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Chamberlain) power in a wider 
direction than he himself claimed. He 
entirely agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman in one thing, and that was, 
that the great authority on this subject 
was to be found in the three Royal 
Commissions which had reported as to 
the effect of trawling in the seas sur- 
rounding our shores. He wished to 
say—and he should be as brief as pos- 
sible—that of the three Commissions, 
the first into which it was desirable to 
enter, was the one composed of Profes- 
sor Huxley, Mr. Caird, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. That Commission 
reported in 1866. Its province extended 
not merely to in-shore fishing, to which 
the Bill applied—to fishing within our 
own territorial waters—but it extended 
to deep-sea fishing. The scope of the 
Inquiry was to consider the effect then, 
and in the future, of trawl-fishing on the 
supply of fish, and its effect upon other 
kinds of fishing. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man the President of the Board of Trade 
had not pointed this out—that there was 
a great and deep distinction drawn in 
Professor Huxley’s Report between deep- 
sea fishing and in-shore fishing. With 
regard to deep-sea fishing, it was quite 
true that the Commission reported that, 
in their opinion, no substantial case of 
injury to fishing existed from the opera- 
tion of trawling; but as to in-shore 
fishing the case was different. The 
Commission of 1866 reported that, with 
regard to the trawl fishing in territorial 
waters, great complaints had been made 
of the injury caused to these fishings by 
trawlers. As to the whole question of 
the destruction of fish, he would wish 
the Committee to observe what that 
Commission—the most important and 
influential that had ever sat—said on 
the subject. They reported that the 
evidence satisfied them that great 
injury and great destruction had been 
caused to fishing by the operation of 
trawling. They granted that injury was 
done to immature and young fish, but 
did not consider that the destruction 
which was occasioned was a ‘ wasteful” 
one, because the loss occasioned by 
trawling bore no proportion to the loss 
through natural causes. The Commission 
reported, not that destruction had not 
been done to immature fish, even in deep 
waters, but that the destruction was not 
a wasteful one. Why was it not a waste- 
ful destruction ? Because, in their opi- 
nion, the ratio of injury done to imma- 
ture fish by trawling bore no proportion 
to the loss and injury to immature fish 
by natural enemies. He wished to put 
this fairly, and would therefore repeat 
the view of the Commission in their very 
words. They said— 


“We think that there is no evidence that the 
use of the trawl net or beam trawl, or any other 
mode of fishing, involves the wasteful destruc- 
tion of fish or spawn.”’ 
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He would ask the Committee to observe, 
in the whole of the Reports of these 
Commissions, this word ‘ wasteful; ” 
and they would, he thought, come to 
the conclusion that the whole thing was 
a mere dispute about words. The ‘‘ de- 
struction’? was admitted; but the ‘‘ waste- 
fulness”? was not admitted. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that Professor 
Huxley’s Report negatived the idea of 
there being any injury to in-shore fishing 
by the use of trawls; but, with all sub- 
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mission, that was not so. Professor 
Huxley, in that sense, spoke only of 
deep sea fishing, with which he (Mr. 
Webster) had nothing at all to do, his 
appeal to Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Committee being confined entirely, 
as was the present Bill, to in-shore fish- 
ing. This was what Professor Huxley 
said with regard to in-shore fishing— 
“With respect to it, though the evidence, so 
far as it is conclusive, appears to us to prove 
that the taking of small and immature fish has 
not yet produced any injurious effect upon fishe- 
ries, it is undoubtedly possible that by the use 
of improved engines the destruction of fry might 
reach such a pitch as to bear a large instead of, 
as at present, an insignificant ratio to the de- 
struction effected by natural enemies of fish and 
by conditions unfavourable to their existence.” 


And Professor Huxley’s warning had 
been borne out, because they knew, ac- 
cording to the Report of the Commission 
of 1879, that within the few months im- 
mediately preceding that Report trawling 
had very considerably extended into 
territorial waters. The Commission of 
1879 did not deny that there had been a 
destruction of fish, but reported, like 
their predecessors, that there had not 
been a wasteful destruction; yet such 
was the force of the evidence brought to 
bear upon them that they reported— 

‘That the Secretary of State should have 

power, after inquiry by some competent person, 
to issue a Provisional Order prohibiting the use 
of the trawl net or beam trawl in any of the 
territorial seas, such Order to come into force 
only after its approval by Parliament.” 
It was on such a recommendation as that 
that the Government were justified in 
bringing in the present Bill; but he did 
not know any part of the Report which 
recommended that such a power by Pro- 
visional Order should be confined to clam 
or bait beds. The Commission distinctly 
reported that, in their opinion, the Secre- 
tary of State should be allowed the power 
of issuing a Provisional Order, after due 
inquiry, to prevent the use of the trawl 
in-shore. The other Commission of 1878, 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred, had reported to the same effect. 
Speaking with regard to certain cases of 
injury to line fishing, they had said— 

‘* We cannot take on ourselves the responsi” 
bility of saying that it may not be necessary to 
interfere with beam trawling in-shore. Nosuch 
necessity, indeed, has been proved tv our satis- 
faction. But so strong a case primd facie has 
been made out that the Legislature, we think, 
should give the Secretary of State power to stop 
in-shore trawling, if necessary to do so.” 
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The Commission of 1878 said that | engaged in white-fishing, Mr. Adam, of 
no such necessity had been proved to) Aberdeen, who was known in connection 
their satisfaction ; but no such case could | with salmon-fishing; and that gentle- 
have been proved with regard to white- | man said he felt bound to add his testi- 
fishing, because that Commission was | mony as to the great destruction of fish. 
re ay .: aie aia and oe — | He _ re he had enon nontes hundred 
sively to herring-fishing. The abuses | weight of immatured fish thrown out 
which came before that Commission with | from the nets of the trawlers. 
regard to white-fishing were brought} Mr. BIRKBECK hoped the Com- 
under their notice incidentally, and | mittee would not agree to the Amend- 
there was no opportunity for the white-| ment. He had trawled a good deal in 
pereiee: to give = aa bag orgs | ae North ve “rs ae gorers the 
mission, then, of 1879, and also that of | Committee that if the Amendment was 
1878, distinctly recommended, not power } agreed to, the whole trawl-fishing along 
to forbid clam and bait-fishing by | the coast would be utterly destroyed, 
trawlers, but that the Board of Trade |The whole question of the close-time 
should have a power of inquiry, and | would be an International matter, and 
upon cause shown, and with other safe- | he was sure it was not desirable to agree 
guards, to issue a Provisional Order | to the Amendment, or any of the Amend- 
ridley) Pe of be fishing by 1g agg He We ae ee 
orod1c ing’ trawilne within a reason- | rign 10Nn. entieman (Mr. Yhamber- 
able area, and with certain restrictions | lain) upon the very clear way in which 
as to time. He did not speak as} he had placed the matter from the Front 
the advocate of protection for any one | Bench. 
class of fishing more than another ; but | Mr. MARJORIBANKS observed that 
there was an undoubted and real risk | the Amendment under notice was of the 
within the shallow waters in-shore—| same character as all the rest, and one 
where the banks were so shallow that | division would settle the whole of them. 
they did not exceed 10 fathoms—of such | He must join issue with the right hon. 
a quantity of immatured fish being | Gentleman when he announced his aiti- 
brought up by the trawling nets as | tude of utter inflexibility. This was not 
might destroy the fishing. The proposal | a question between line and drift-net 
would not be at all disagreeable to the | fishermen on the one hand, and trawlers 
trawlers themselves; and the most in-/on the other. A part of all fishery 
fluential of the Commissions, that of Mr. | was carried on within the three miles’ 
Huxley, said the trawlers themselves | limit; but the amount of line and drift- 
had become sensible and alive to the| net fishing within that limit was very 
danger of in-shore trawling, and the de- | small, as was also the trawling. The 
struction of immatured fish. So strong| Amendment was intended to compre- 
was the impression made upon that|hend the whole of Messrs. Buckland 
Commission that they reported that even | and Walpole’s recommendation that the 
many of the trawlers themselves were | Secretary of State should have power, 
not indisposed to some restrictions with | after inquiry, to issue a Provisional 
a view to the advantages which they | Order prohibiting the use of trawling 
knew would ensue. They had become | nets in territorial seas, such Order to 
satisfied that the banks were being! come into force only after the approval 
rapidly destroyed, and felt that the fish | of Parliament. He did not wish trawl- 
there should not be trawled for in the | ing to be prohibited within the terri- 
pope men sgeing, Sho graye pa for | torial ave nip tag agri we rad wen 
e1r pro ection. e hac 1a many | it was shown to e doing de 1nite harm 
applications made to him, and much in-| to fish or fisheries. Everybody who 
formation given directly tohim; buthe| knew anything about fishing would 
would not trouble the Committee with | know that it was in the shallow waters 
that, because he thought the recommen- | that the fish spawned, and where they 
dations of the three Commissions should | first lived ; and that consequently it was 
be sufficient. But he wished to impres|in the shallow waters that so much 
upon the Committee the serious risk | harm was done by trawl-fishing. The 
that would be run of the destruction of| right hon. Gentleman had described 
immatured fish. He had received a /| trawl-fishing as fishing with iron hoops 
letter from a gentleman who was not trawled along the bottom of the sea. 


Dr. Webster 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, it was 
very difficult to describe a machine of 
that kind; but what he. had said was 
that it was a net carried on a beam sup- 
ported on iron hoops and trawled along 
the bottom of the sea. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, a trawl 
net was a long, purse-shaped net at- 
tached to a heavy wooden beam, vary- 
ing in length from 20 to 60 feet. That 
beam was kept away from the bottom 
of the sea by the trawl heads, and the 
net was dropped down and dragged 
along by the trawler, the ground rope 
in front of it stirring up the fish, which 
rose up and fell into the long net. 
That machine being dragged along the 
bottom of the sea, by the admission 
of the Bill which the Government had 
introduced, crushed the shells of, and 
brought up the shell-fish. It also 
brought up and killed in these shallow 
waters a vast qnantity of small, im- 
mature fish and fry. The Bill did 
not even include oysters, though he 
thought it might have included them, as 
well as bait and clams. Then, another 
reason why he thought some restriction 
might be put on trawlers was that 
trawlers had the power of lifting up 
their nets at any moment they chose. If 
they were steam trawlers, they were, be- 
sides, so far independent of wind and tide 
that they could go where they liked, and 
raise their nets when and where they 
chose. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give way a little in the 
direction asked, and not be afraid of a 
little more trouble being thrown on his 
Department. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF had no objection 
to include fishing banks, if he under- 
stood what fishing banks meant ; but he 
thought that in the Interpretation Clause 
there ought to be something showing 
what was meant by fishing banks, be- 
cause we had no jurisdiction over 
foreign countries beyond three miles 
from the shore, and consequently 
foreign boats could fish in these 
banks within three miles, while our 
fishermen could not. If the fishing 
banks were to be defined as mean- 
ing three miles from the shore he 
would support the Amendment ; but if 
the limit was to be general, that, he 
thought, would defeat the object in 
view. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
said that trawl fishing was by far the 
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most important of the English fishing. 
He (Mr. R. W. Duff) had no doubt it 
was, with regard to English coast fish- 
ing; but it was not true with regard to 
Scotch coast fishing. The most valu- 
able fishing they had in Scotland was 
herring fishing by drift-nets. He 
had no objection to trawl fishing; but 
he believed that within three miles of 
the shore it often did a good deal of 
harm. Something ought to be put into 
the Interpretation Clause to say what 
fishing banks meant; and the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Dr. Webster) 
should supply the words. If the words 
had any meaning at all, they must mean 
fishing banks within three miles of the 
shore ; but if they extended to the whole 
of the ocean they could have no mean- 
ing whatever. 

Captain MILNE- HOME said, it 
appeared to him that to leave fishing 
banks unrestricted was going too far. 
Those who had read the evidence before 
the Commissioners knew that it went 
only to the length of three miles, or five 
miles at the outside. He wished to draw 
attention to the wanton damages which 
the Commission was informed had been 
done on the East Coast of Northumber- 
land by the numerous steam trawlers 
from Shields and Tynemouth. Owing to 
the slackness of trade, those steamers had 
nothing to do, and so they went out to the 
fishing ground and spoilt the fishermen’s 
trade. He was bound to say, however, 
that the fishermen who gave that evi- 
dence stated that when they got to Yar- 
mouth they had nothing to complain of, 
for the steam trawlers kept off, and did 
not interfere with them; whereas off 
the Northumberland coast they ran into 
the vessels and destroyed the nets. If 
the hon. Gentleman (Dr. Webster) went 
to a division he should support him, on 
the understanding that fishing banks only 
extended to three miles from the shore. 

GENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the hon. Member for Aberdeen (Dr. 
Webster) was well acquainted with the 
views of the industrious fishermen on 
the Scotch North-East Coast; and he (Sir 
George Balfour) himself had received 
several representations with regard to 
the injury done to these fisheries by the 
trawlers. He must complain of the way 
in which the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
was met by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
when he asked for that protection of the 
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business of innocent men engaged in the 
line fishings. He was certain that if 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen ap- 
pealed to the vote of the Committee he 
would get better treatment than from 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
It was useless appealing to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON pointed out that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Dr. Webster) and his own 
Amendment followed the words ‘‘ within 
territorial waters,” and, therefore, did 
not touch deep sea trawling. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT thought the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
went so far as he could be expected to 
go. The object of the Bill was to protect 
clams and bait beds from injury; and 
the object of the right hon. Gentleman, 
as he understood it, was not to set up 
one class of fisheries against another. 
It would be an unfortunate thing if they 
were to contest a matter of this kind, 
and set up one class of fishing against 
another ; but he was sure that if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Dr. Webster) were to be 
carried, and the subsequent Amendment 
following upon it was carried, that would 
be fatal to the trawl fishing in this 
country, especially in shallow waters, 
and to a very profitable industry which 
did no harm itself to other fishing. As 
he understood it, the Board of Trade 
took power to protect clams and bait 
beds when they thought it necessary, 
and the Bill, in his opinion, went far 
enough in that respect; and he hoped 
the Government would resist the pro- 
posal to extend the Bill in directions 
which would be fatal by setting up one 
class of fishery against another. 

Eart PERCY said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Berwick (Captain 
Milne Home) had forestalled him with 
respect to the harm done by trawl 
fishing on the North-East Coast. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade had stated that 
the trawlers did very little harm to the 
spawn of herrings, because when the 
spawn was returned to the water it was 
always capable of being developed. He 
(Earl Percy) did not doubt that in some 
instances that might be the case; but 
anyone who knew anything about fish- 
ing knew that a great deal of the spawn 
was spoilt by the machinery used in 
trawling. 


General Sir George Balfour 
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Dr. WEBSTER wished it to be under- 
stood that the object of his Amendment 
was merely to extend the scope of the 
Bill, and the powers of the Board of 
Trade within territorial waters. With 
that exception, every provision of the 
Bill would remain as it was. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, as he 
understood, the hon. Member (Dr, 
Webster) based his contention almost 
entirely on what he considered the recom- 
mendations of the various Commissions, 
He (Mr. Chamberlain) did not know 
whether the hon. Member was aware of 
a Report which formed the basis of the 
knowledge of the Government with re- 
gard to Scotch fisheries, prepared by 
Professor Huxley in 1863. On page 31 
of that Report the Commissioners said 
they were bound to state that the re- 
pressive Acts of 1860 and 1861 restrict- 
ing trawling were altogether unnecessary, 
being especially for the protection of 
class interests, and interfering with a 
new and more productive mode of in- 
dustry. They also said that that demand 
for restrictivelegislation wasonly another 
instance of what happened always when 
a new industry arose and interfered with 
an old one. He did not think it was 
possible to state the case more clearly 
than Professor Huxley had, and that if 
his hon. Friend relied upon Professor 
Huxley, he would find the evidence of 
that gentleman directly in opposition to 
his conclusions. Referring to the Report 
of Messrs. Buckland and Walpole, the 
hon. Member -had laid stress on their 
statement as to the destruction of fish; 
but what those Gentlemen meant wasthat 
it was impossible to carry on that fishery 
without interfering with other fisheries. 
It was absolutely impossible to prosecute 
one of these methods of fishing without 
some slight interference with the other; 
but all the allegations of the wonderful 
injury done by trawling were without 
foundation. He (Mr. Chamberlain) had 
recently consulted Professor Huxley, in 
order to ascertain if he had received any 
recent information which induced him, 
in the slightest degree, to alter his 
opinions; and he had received a letter 
from him, the most important paragraph 
of which was to the following effect 
Professor Huxley wrote— 

‘Under the circumstances I have no hesita- 
tion in expressing the opinion that all legislation 
tending to restrict the operation of the trawlers 
on this ground is an interference with the free- 
dom of trade.” 
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Professor Huxley went on to say that 
he did not see any contradiction between 
the conclusion thus arrived at and the 
conclusion expressed by Mr. Buckland 
and Mr. Walpole. Wherever it could 
be shown that the trawlers did wanton 
damage there should be power to re- 
strain them. Professor Huxley further 
said that he had submitted his observa- 
tions to Mr. Walpole, the sole surviving 
Commissioner of the two who had given 
in these Reports, and Mr. Walpole 
authorized him to say that he agreed 
with the opinion expressed in them. If, 
therefore, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberbeen (Dr. Webster) was content 
to be bound by the opinions of the Com- 
missioners, he would see that there was 
not the slightest ground for the Amend- 
ment. There was a further proposition 
to restrain the use of the trawl in terri- 
torial waters. If they did that, he was 
afraid they would materially interfere 
with the business of the trawlers, as they 
were compelled to work in-shore in 
rough weather, and would have to be 
laid up unless they were so allowed to 
work. He did not think that it was 
expedient to hamper or trammel them 
by any such restriction. Before they at- 
tempted to impose serious restrictions 
upon one of the most important indus- 
tries of the country, there ought to be 
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take of fish had been injured by the 
practices complained of. At present, as 
far as he was able to see, there was no 
evidence that the take of fish had been 
in the slightest degree injured. 

Dr. WEBSTER remarked, that 
new evidence from his distinguished 
friend, Professor Huxley, had been 
brought forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He (Dr. Webster) had 
already quoted the statements of Pro- 
fessor Huxley in 1466. At page 26 of the 
Report of the Sea Fisheries Commission, 
presented in 1866, there was this passage, 
which he (Dr. Webster) thought was 
conclusive testimony in his favour. Pro- 
fessor Huxley said— 

‘“We do not know enough of the number, or 
the mode of multiplication, or of the condition 
of existence in any locality, of any given kind 
of fish, to be able to form the slightest estimate 
as to the effect which will be produced upon the 
number of that fish by a given amount of 
destruction of its young.” 


He (Dr. Webster) asked for no restric- 





tion, but only that the Board of Trade 
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should make an examination into the 
matter. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 41; 
Noes 83: Majority 42.— (Div. List, 
No. 157.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 


Masor NOLAN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade why the provisions of the Bill 
had not been extended to Ireland ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
applied from the Board of Trade to the 
Irish Office, to know if he should make 
the provisions of the Act extend to Ire- 
land ; but he was told not, because they 
had already, under the Irish Act, even 
greater powers than this Bill gave. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Power of Board of Trade 
by Provisional Order to protect bait beds 
from injury by beam trawls). 

Mr. WILLIAMSON moved, as an 
Amendinent, in page 1, line 3, after the 
word ‘‘ bed,” to insert the words ‘‘ or bed 
where herrings are known to spawn.” 
He had been afraid that the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen (Dr. Webster) would meet 
the fate it had received; and there- 
fore he had drafted his Amend- 
ment more in harmony with the 
spirit of the Bill itself. The object of 
the Bill was to prevent specific injury to 
shell-fish and to increase the supply of 
food. He had kept that idea strictly in 
view in drafting the Amendment; and 
the object of the Amendment and that 
of the Bill were, he believed, identical. 
He did not intend to enter into the wide 
question of trawling versus net fishing ; 
but he believed that specific injuries 
were inflicted on certain grounds on 
the East Coast of Scotland on which 
herrings were known to spawn by the 
operations of the trawlers. He had pre- 
sented various Petitions in favour of the 
Amendment from various parts of Scot- 
land, and one from the Convention of 
Royal Burghs. It was alleged, and the 
fishermen all bore corroborative testi- 
mony, that at Pittenween a valuable 
fishery had been destroyed by trawling 
within territorial waters. There were 
700 fishing boats belonging to the 
district he represented, more than 500 
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of which were of the first class, and 
the fishermen had been compelled to go 
to distant fishing grounds away in the 
North of Scotland and the Hebrides ; 
whereas, if this injury had not been in- 
flicted by trawling, they would have 
been able to pursue their ordinary avo- 
cation at their own doors. In this case 
he complained of a specific injury, and on 
that ground he appealed to his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of Trade 
to accept the Amendment. He thought 
that the complaints of the fishermen 
ought to be listened to without regard to 
the merits of the question of trawling 
versus line or net fishing, especially as 
the Bill itself contained a clause pro- 
viding that nothing should be done 
until there had been a legal inquiry by 
the Board of Trade and a recommenda- 
tion made. He could not understand 
why the Board of Trade should object 
to so reasonable an Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 
prof 
In page 1, line 13, after the word “ bed,’’ to 
insert the words “or bed where herrings are 
known to spawn.’’—(Mr. Williamson.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
already dealt with this question, to some 
extent, in speaking upon the previous 
Amendment. His hon. Friend proposed 
that they should take power to protect 
the beds where herrings were supposed 
to spawn. Now, these were precisely 
the places where other fish, attracted by 
the spawn of the herrings, were to be 
found, and in killing these fish the 
trawlers were really killing the greatest 
enemies of the herring; and he there- 
fore doubted whether they would not 
be doing more harm than good if, under 
such circumstances, they were to inter- 
fere with the trawling. It was alleged 
that the herrings had disappeared in 
consequence of trawling. He could only 
add to what he had already said that 
the facts were these. Trawling was first 
practised at Pittenween about 25 or 30 
years ago, and for some time the take 
of herrings constantly increased; but 
after some years of great prosperity it 
was true that the herrings seemed to 
have deserted the beds. But on inquiry 
he found that the history of the place 
showed that exactly the same occurrence 
took place 60 years ago, before the 


Mr, Williamson 
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trawlers had visited the place; and if 
they fully investigated the subject they 
would find that the herring was the 
most capricious of fish. Under these 
circumstances, he very much regretted 
that, after having given to the matter 
the most careful consideration, the 
question having been for a considerable 
time before his Advisers, he was obliged 
to come to the conclusion that it was 
impossible to accept the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. 

Mr. R. P. BRUCE remarked, that the 
herring generally spawned in rough 
places where it was impossible to work 
a trawl; but it so happened that there 
were on the East Coast of Scotland a cer- 
tain number of level places where the 
herrings did spawn and where trawling 
was practised. It was with a view to 
protect these few well-known spots that 
this Amendment had been proposed, 
There was one other remark that he 
should like to make in reference to the 
matter. At the time when Professor 
Huxley madethe Inquiry which had been 
alluded to, in 1863, the fishermen of the 
locality were divided upon the question 
of trawling. While the fishermen of 
the other villages in the neighbourhood 
were opposed to trawling, those belong- 
ing to the village of St. Monance were 
then supporters of the system of trawl- 
ing, on the ground that its interference 
with the herring fishery was hardly 
worthy of notice. But since that time 
the opinion of the fishermen in that 
village had entirely altered ; and a Peti- 
tion had been sent up to him by the 
fishermen of St. Monance strongly in 
favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for St. Andrew’s (Mr. William- 
son). 

Mr. A. GRANT thought that the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Williamson) was a most reasonable one. 
It was a smaller, and perhaps, on that 
account, a more manageable proposal 
than that of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen (Dr. Webster). It pro- 
posed that a limited number of places— 
there were probably not more than three 
or four of them around the coasts of 
these Islands—to which the herrings 
were known to resort for the purpose 
of spawning, should be included in the 
action of the Bill. Although the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to flout the 
idea that the Bill was intended to pro- 
tect the hook-and-line fishermen, it was 
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evident that the measure would give 
protection from a portion, at least, of 
the damage done to the hook-and-line 
fishermen by the operations of the 
trawlers. The Bill admitted? and the 
right hon. Gentleman also admitted, that 
actual damage was done by trawling in 
the case of the bait beds; and he (Mr. 
(rant) could not see that there was any 
valid reason for not extending the re- 
straining powers proposed by the Bill to 
be imposed on fishing in respect to the 
bait beds, to those other places men- 
tioned by his hon. Friend, if it could be 
conclusively proved that those other 
places were damaged also. The fisher- 
men in the neighbourhood said that 
it was so—that the places which the 
herrings were known to frequent for 
the purpose of spawning were really 
damaged; and they spoke with the 
light of practical experience. Their 
contention was that the dragging of a 
heavy beam along the bottom disturbed 
and harrowed up the herring spawn ; 
and in saying so they confirmed the 
evidence given on more than one occa- 
sion before the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the matter. Theright hon. 
Gentleman appeared to think that the 
stirring up of this spawn, and its con- 
stant churning up and down, had rather 
a tendency to improve the chances of its 
vitality ; but that was contrary to the 
generally received idea that fish spawn 
required rest for the development of the 
hatching process. If that were so, it 
seemed to follow that the disturbance of 
the spawn must tend to a diminution of 
the number of fish that were produced. 
But that was not all, as they had heard 
in the discussion that night. It was 
well known that the places where the 
herring spawned were visited by a large 
number of other fish ; but if the supply 
of food was interfered with, the natural 
consequence would be that they would 
be driven away. Thus a double injury 
was produced by trawling; and there 
was no corresponding advantage either 
to the trawlers themselves, or to the 
public, in an increased supply of fish. 
He might say this—that the local fisher- 
men, in making this moderate demand, 
did not ask that the general system of 
trawling should be interfered with in 
any way. They did not ask that trawl- 
ing shonld be prohibited in narrow seas 
like the Firth of Forth, though he must 
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favour of such a demand. All they 
asked was that protection should be 
given to places like that under dis- 
cussion from operations which were 
found to be most injurious to them in 
the pursuit of their legitimate calling. 
They did not ask that trawling should 
be peremptorily forbidden even in these 
places, but that if, after a careful and 
thorough inquiry by competent persons, 
it should appear to the Board of Trade 
that their complaints were well-founded, 
trawling should then be prohibited, but 
only then. He migkt notice a circum- 
stance which had already been stated by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Fifeshire 
(Mr. R. P. Bruce) as a striking proof of 
the bond fide character of the complaints 
of the fishermen, and it was this—that 
whereas they had formerly been accus- 
tomed to trawl over these very beds, their 
experience satisfied them that trawling 
was injurious to the general fishing, and 
therefore they gave it up. It was cer- 
tainly somewhat hard, under these cir- 
cumstances, that they should have to 
stand by and see strangers coming in 
with machinery much heavier and more 
destructive than had ever been used by 
themselves—the heavy beam trawls with 
which the steam trawlers work, and 
wantonly destroying their means of live- 
lihood. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 45; 
Noes 65: Majority 20. — (Div. List, 
No. 158.) 


Mr. WARTON begged, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 
It was to insert in page 1, line 13, after 
‘“‘area”’ the words— 

“Or causes the destruction of any marine 


animal, or of any sea fish, or of the spawn of 
sea fish, or of the fry of sea fish.” 


{ Laughter.| He was encouraged to move 
the Amendment because the divisions 
were getting rather more against the 
Government than at the outset. He 
would very much prefer the Committee 
to be discussing, instead of this Bill, 
some of the Votes in Supply, which 
were considered so urgent, and which 
might have been taken had the Govern- 
ment only put them down. He was 
rather surprised at the merriment of 
some hon. Gentlemen at the expression 





say that a good deal might be said in 
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‘‘marine animal,” He would hardly 
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have thought it necessary to inform the 
Committee that there were inhabitants 
of the sea that were not fishes—[ ‘‘ Mer- 
maids ! ’’]—and these inhabitants of the 
sea ought to be included in the Bill. 
As far as he could understand the mat- 
ter, these trawl nets were destructive of 
many fish; and it was in the interest of 
that part of the public who fed on fish, 
and in the interest of the much larger 
part of the population who did not, but 
who ought to eat fish, that he intro- 
duced the present Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 13, after the word “ area,” to 
insert the words “ or causes the destruction of 
any marine animal, or of any sea fish, or of the 
spawn of sea fish, or of the fry of sea fish.”— 
(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, if he did 
not know that the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) was 
always serious, he would have thought 
he had put his Amendments down as 
a joke, because he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
found that by one of them he proposed 
to make it unlawful to fish with a beam 
trawl, if it caused the destruction of any 
sea fish. The sole object of beam trawling 
was to destroy the fish, and the Amend- 
ment would be fatal to trawling alto- 
gether. In the s2cond place, the hon. 
and learned Member proposed that the 
prohibition should take place wherever 
there was any destruction of any marine 
animal or of any sea fish. Did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman consider that a 
fish was not a marine animal? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman evidently 
desired to protect marine animals which 
were not fish, such as jelly fish, squid, 
and similar creatures. He could not 
conceive what good purpose would be 
served if a division were taken upon this 
Amendment. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Str DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
for information as to the extent of tko 
Bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was sorry he 
could not give a precise answer. Terri- 
torial waters certainly included all with- 
in three miles of the shore, and it also 
included a greater extent in estuaries. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 3 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 


Ws. Warton 
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Clause 7 (Extent of Act). 

Mr. WARTON said, after the expla- 
nation given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he would not move the Amend- 
ments upon this clause which stood in 
his name. 
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Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Recovery of Fines). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN wished to in- 
sert an Amendment which had been 
suggested by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), and 
which would be a great improvement. 
He proposed in page 3, line 11, to leave 
out the word ‘‘summarily”’ and insert 
other words, so as to bring the Bill in 
accord with preceding Acts. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 9 (Interpretation). 

Mr. R. W. DUFF trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would be willing to 
add a clause which would strictly define 
what térritorial waters were. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN observed, that 
territorial waters under this Bill would 
be the same as those contemplated by 
the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act 
of 1878. He had not that Act with 
him ; but he would bring one upon the 
next stage of the Bill. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked if other 
trawls were included in the Bill ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN replied, that 
trawls were defined in the Bill as— 


“A net commonly known as a beam trawl 
net, and any other engine or instrument (not 
being a dredge for oysters) which is used or 
capable of being used for dragging along the 
bottom of the sea for the purpose of taking fish.” 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON moved the insertion 
of the following new Clause :— 

‘Tt shall not be lawful at any time to fish 

with a beam trawl in any estuary, tidal river, 
tidal bay, or Scotch or Irish tidal loch or lake, 
and any person so fishing shall be liable to the 
penalties and punishments provided by section 
two of this Act.” 
The question had been put to him by 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
objected to trawling altogether. He did 
object to it; but he would now leave 
the Amendment to stand on its merits, 
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Amendment proposed, after Clause 2, 
insert the following Clause :— 

“Tt shall not be lawful at any time to fish 
with a beam trawl in any estuary, tidal river, 
tidal bay, or Scotch or Irish tidal loch or lake, 
and any person so fishing shall be liable to the 
penalties and punishments provided by section 
two of this Act.’’—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the said 
Clause be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. 
and learned Member had very frankly 
admitted that his object in proposing 
this clause was to destroy trawling al- 
together. The Committee had already 
affirmed the impropriety of any such 
interference with a very important en- 
terprize; and, under those circumstances, 
he (Mr. Chamberlain) hoped they would 
not accept the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 

Captain MILNE-HOME did not ob- 
ject to all trawling, but to trawling in in- 
shore waters. In July, 1879, he put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
who was then Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) on behalf of the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho). The Question was— 


“Whether, having regard to the losses the 
fishermen in the Firth of Forth are suffering 
through injury to their lines and the destruction 
of the clam and mussel beds by the action of 
steam trawling vessels, he would take steps for 
their protection ?”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman replied that— 


“ Great injury has certainly been done in the 
way pointed out in the Question, and he would 
see that whatever was possible would be done 
to prevent anything of the kind in future.” 
The right hon. Gentleman also said 
that— 

“The Fishery Commission had agreed to 
make certain recommendations.” —[3 Hansard, 
cexlviii. 965. ] 

He (Captain Milne-Home) would now 
be glad to hear from the present Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade what recom- 
mendations the Commissioners made 
with reference to the injury done in the 
Firth of Forth. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir R. Assheton Cross) was pre- 
pred to come to Parliament for powers 
to take the necessary steps; and this he 
said he would do at the earliest possible 
moment. They all knew what occurred 


in 1880. The right hon. Gentleman had 
no power todo anything; and it now 
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only remained with the Heme Office or 
the Board of Trade to carry qt thé pro- 
mise the Home Secretary of*that day 
made in respect to this matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the point 
raised by the hon. and gallant Member 
(Captain Milne-Home) was no bogus 
one. It was entertained by the late Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who had promised the House that 
if he obtained the power he would 
remedy the evil complained of. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chamberlain) would, at a later stage of 
the Bill, take up that and other similar 
matters. 

Mr. LODER pointed out that, under 
the new clause proposed, trawling could 
not be carried on at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, it was 
suggested that the late Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, who, unfor- 
tunately, was not now in his place, pro- 
mised to adopt something like the clause 
now before the Committee. He (Mr. 
Chamberlain) was certainly under the 
impression that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) never intended 
to do that; and he could not give any 
assurance that in that Bill he would in- 
troduce a clause similar to that of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton). No trawler was per- 
mitted within three miles of the drift 
nets, and, therefore, no wanton mis- 
chief was possible. 


Question put, and negatived. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—{Lords.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
[B1Lt 107.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘LarEN), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, Returns 
similar to what were proposed by the 
Bill had been given for a series of years 
in England and Ireland, and it was 
desirable to extend the same to Scotland. 
The authority of Parliament, however, 
was necessary, in order to compel the 
local bodies to give the information. 
He would move the second reading of 
the Bill. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE did not object 
to the second reading; but the Bill 
ought certainly to be in the hands of 
hon. Members. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that, though the Bill was prepared 
by the Lord Advocate at his request, and 
for which he was very grateful, yet they 
ought to object to the second reading of 
the Bill until it was in the hands of 
hon. Members. An extremely bad pre- 
cedent would be set up by so doing, for 
he supposed there was absoluteignorance 
in every part of the House as to what 
was intended by the measure, except on 
the part of the Lord Advocate and him- 
self. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren) said, the Bill had come down 
from the Lords; but he would consent 
to an adjournment until Friday, so that 
it might be printed. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Debate adjourned till Friday. 


EXEMPTION FROM DISTRESS BILL. 
(Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Rodwell, Mr. Joseph 
Pease, Mr. Cropper.) 


[BILL 92. | 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’—( Sir Henry Holland.) 


Mr. PELL said, the subject was most 
intricate, and required very careful con- 
sideration. With regard to that portion 
of the Bill which dealt with agricultural 
machinery taken on hire and use for 
farming there could be no possible ob- 
jection. There was no difficulty what- 
ever in knowing to whom agricultural 
machinery, such as steam ploughs, 
thrashing machines, and so forth be- 
longed ; but when they came to the 
second part—namely, that which dealt 
with cattle, he was bound to say they 
were confronted by a question full of 
difficulties, difficulties which the drafts- 
man, if he had comprehended, had cer- 
tainly not met. The Bill enabled a 


COMMITTEE, 


tenant to have on his land whatever 
stock he chose, to consume the produce of 
the land, and left the landlord with no 
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remedy for the recovery of his rent. It 
was, no doubt, considered questionable 
whether or not it was desirable to con- 
tinue the system of distress for rent, 
and he (Mr. Pell) had his own views 
upon the subject; but it was perfectly 
clear that a Bill was defective which 
allowed a tenant the right to do just as 
he pleased with the land, and yet al- 
lowed the landlord no power to obtain his 
rent. The Bill was a direct encourage- 
ment to fraud. The 8rd clause provided 
for the owner of the cattle giving notice 
of his agreement to graze the land ; but 
there was nothing in the clause to enable 
the landlord to know what cattle were 
put upon the land, or how to distinguish 
the cattle of the dealer or of the person 
grazing the land from the live stock of 
the tenant himself. There would be a 
jumble, and possibly a law suit between 
the landlord and tenant, or between 
the landlord and dealer or banker or 
person who had found the stock, or 
who had advanced the money. That 
was the first objection he had to the 
Bill. But the serious defect of the 
Bill lay in the 4th clause, where 
the framers of the measure desired to 
do justice to the landlord. They pro- 
posed to enact that the landlord might 
require the owner of the cattle, in the 
case of a tenant owing rent and holding 
the farm, to pay any sum or sums of 
money which might then be due, or from 
time to time be due, in respect of agisted 
cattle, to him, the landlord, in discharge 
of rent. But it was obvious that the 
tenant would avail himself of this Act, 
and would say to the agister of the 
cattle — ‘“‘ Here I am in difficulty. I 
have 200 acres of land; I pay £2 an 
acre to my landlord, and rates and 
taxes. I do not think I can give you all 
the grass keeping ; but you may have it 
from the 1st of March to the Ist of Sep- 
tember for £400.”’ The dealer would say 
—‘‘ I think that a fair bargain ;” where- 
upon the tenant would say — “I am 
short of money ; if you pay me £350 
down on the nail you may have the 
grass keeping.” The dealer would be 
likely to close with such an arrange- 
ment; and where was the landlord to 
look for his arrears of rent out of money 
due for agistment when it had been dis- 
counted and prepaid ? The clause really 
suggested to people the means of doing 
that which was hardly fair to the land- 
lord. He ought to apologize for de- 
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taining the House at that hour; but the 
subject was one of great importance, 
and one with which he was thoroughly 
conversant. He had agisted cattle; he 
had taken in cattle himself; and he 
considered the Bill had not been framed 
with sufficient care. He would suggest, 
therefore, that the hon. Baronet in 
charge of the Bill should not proceed 
with it at that hour, or, what would be 
better still, that he should agree to refer 
it to a Select Committee. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, after 
listening to the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) he found there 
was only one point on which it was de- 
sirable that some words should be intro- 
duced—that was, to meet the case of the 
tenant receiving monev in advance. In 
all other respects the Bill amply guarded 
the landlord, because notice was to be 
given by the owner of live stock to the 
landlord. If the owner did not give 
notice his cattle remained distrainable. 
He trusted the House would allow the 
Bill to pass through Committee, when 
he would accept the Amendments on the 
‘Paper, which were nothing more than 
verbal; and on Report he would con- 
sider what words should be introduced 
to meet the special point of detail to 
which he had referred. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he had 
been asked by many of his Colleagues to 
say one word in favour of the Bill. They 
desired it to be extended to Ireland, where 
nearly every day cases occurred which 
illustrated the questions dealt with by 
it, and they had remained in the House 
for the purpose of aiding the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Holland) in advancing the 
measure. 


Exemption from 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 (Short title), and Clause 2 
(Interpretation of terms), agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Live Stock and agricultural 
and other machinery exempted from dis- 
tress). 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, to leave out the word ‘‘an,’’ and in- 
sert the words ‘a bona fide.” — (Sir 
Henry Holland.) 


Mr. PELL drew attention to the case 
of live stock getting upon land, and 
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affected by the Bill? Further, a team 
of horses might be sent upon land for 
the purpose of removing timber. He 
thought that in sach cases great in- 
justice might sometimes be done under 
the Bill, which, he thought, hardly went 
far enough. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, there were many 
farms in Suffolk, the owners of which 
were unknown to anyone but the tenants, 
who generally would not allow the land- 
lord’s name and address to be known, 
particularly if they held their farms at 
alow rent. Very often, also, no regular 
agent was employed, the rent being paid 
into a bank. Therefore, he thought it 
would, in many cases, be impracticable 
to give notice to the landlord. He 
thought the assumption ought to be 
that the cattle belonged to the tenant, 
and suggested that if distress was put 
in the owner of the stock should give 
notice to the sheriff, who should hold 
the money until the question wasdecided. 
The question of ownership of cattle, even 
when all the facts of the case were known, 
was a very difficult one. There ought 
to be some power to decide to whom the 
stock actually belonged ; but as to giving 
notice to the landlord, he was quite sure 
that in his part of the country, at any 
rate, it would be quite impracticable. 
He had no desire to delay the Bill, which 
had, however, come forward rather sud- 
denly. Still, he thought if time were 
given the clauses might be made more 
simple and more effectual. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he wished to make it absolutely 
certain that the live stock which might 
be put out for agistment did not belong 
to the tenant farmer; and, therefore, 
proposed to add words for that purpose. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 23, after the word “ stock,” to 
insert the words, ‘‘ together with a statement of 
the number of each kind of such stock with 
the owner’s marks thereon.”—(Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot.) 

Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Payment by owner of live 
stock to landlord of sums due for agist- 
ment or feeding). 

Mr. WHITLEY said, the clause re- 
quired consideration on the ground that 
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it only gave power to the landlord to 
give notice to the owner when there was 
rent in arrear. He should, therefore, 
move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(I/r. 
Whitley.) 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND hoped the 
Motion would not be pressed. The 
landlord would give notice that when the 
rent was in arrear the owner of the live 
stock was to pay any sums due in re- 
spect of the agistment to him, and not to 
the tenant. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, a landlord 
might let a farm for a year, no rent 
being due for half a year. In the mean- 
time the tenant might be receiving rent 
week by week, and when the landlord 
came at the end of the term he would 
get nothing. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE trusted the Motion 
to report Progress would not be pressed, 
inasmuch as the Amendments that might 
be necessary could be brought up on 
Report. As it was exceedingly difficult 
for private Members to go forward with 
Bills, it was very desirable that they 
should not be unnecessarily delayed. 

Mr. PELL said, that the clause before 
the Committee was so far from providing 
what was right and just that he thought 
the Committee should agree to report 
Progress. The clause, as it stood, was 
an encouragement to tenants unable to 
pay their rent to obtain money down 
from other parties and depart with it, in 
which case the landlord would have no 
remedy whatever. ‘This section, in his 
opinion, required re-consideration. 

CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE pointed 
out that the hon. Baronet in charge of 
the Bill was prepared to meet all ubjec- 
tions ; and he, therefore, hoped the Mo- 
tion for reporting Progress would be 
withdrawn. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause verbally amended, and agreed 
to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


Preamble agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Jfonday next. 


Mr. Whatley 


{COMMONS} 
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MOTIONS. 


— oor 
RAILWAYS—THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 
MOTION FOR AN INSTRUCTION. 


Mr. J. W. PEASE said, he was sorry 
to have to trouble the House at that 
late hour with any observations; but he 
wished to move an Instruction to the 
Select Committee on Railways, to in- 
quire into the regulations of the Board 
of Trade as to Railways. He was 
aware that the Committee already had 
a tremendous amount of work to do, 
having to examine into the question of 
rates and fares on railways and the 
working of the Railway Commission ; 
and he was sorry to be obliged to pro- 
pose anything that would cast more 
work upon them; but it would be im- 
possible for them to go satisfactorily 
into the questions referred to them for 
consideration if they did not also con- 
sider the regulations of the Board of 
Trade as affecting the making, opening, 
and working of railways. No accident 
could take place on a railway with- 
out the power and influence of the 
Board of Trade being brought to bear 
upon the matter. In many cases the 
action of the Board of Trade prevented 
the Railway Companies from granting 
the facilities they would otherwise grant 
to the public; and though he knew the 
Department took every means in their 
power to insure the safety of passengers, 
he still felt that the Committee would 
not be able to discharge the duties it 
was intended that it should discharge 
unless the question of the regulations of 
the Board of Trade came before it. He 
would conclude by making the Motion 
of which he had given Notice. 


Motiun made, and Question proposed, 

‘¢ That it be an Instruction to the Railways 
Committee, that they do inquire into the exist- 
ing regulations of the Board of Trade as affect- 
ing the making, opening, and working of 
railways, and into the Acts of . Parliament 
which authorise such regulations, and into the 
manner in which such regulations are carried 
out and enforced.’’—(Mr. J. W. Pease.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would appeal 
to his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Durham (Mr. J. W. Pease) not to 
press the Motion on the House. The 
hon. Member had truly said that the 
Committee had already tremendous 
work to perform, and it would only be 
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by the greatest difficulty that they would 
be able to conclude their work and report 
in reasonable time. They had to inquire 
into the fares and rates of railways, and 
consider the cases brought before them 
of special preference given in regard to 
fares and rates. If they were to open 
up all the matters the hon. Gentleman 
suggested, the result would be to choke 
up the Committee altogether. He really 
trusted his hon. Friend would rest satis- 
fied with having raised the question, 
and would not press it to a division. 

Mr. MONK: I should like to ask 
whether, as the Motion is opposed, it is 
in Order to go on with it to-night ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is now too late 
to take objection to the Motion being 
proceeded with. . 

Mr. MONK: I do not wish to take 
objection—I merely asked the question. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 9; Noes 
26: Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 159.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘« That the Select Committee on Railways do 
consist of Twenty-seven Members :—That Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Catng, Sir Batpwyn Leicuron, 
and Mr. Puirps be added to the Select Com- 
mittee on Railways.” —(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Eart PERCY said, he did not wish 
to detain the House at that late hour 
for more than a few minutes; but he 
could not allow the Motion to pass 
without protesting against the enormous 
size of the Committee. The original 
constitution of the Committee was one 
to which great exception was taken ; first 
of all, on account of its size—23 Mem- 
bers. It was notorious that the only 
consequence of making Committees so 
large was that Members did not attend 
regularly, and they could not get the 
same attendance day after day. One 
hon. Member attended one day and 
another another day; and the result was 
that, hearing different evidence, they 
came to different conclusions. Not only 
was this excessively confusing, but it 
led to a good deal of repetition in the 
examination of witnesses. He had no 
doubt he would be told that the size of 
the Committee had been increased to 
meet the views of those who did not 
like the original composition of it. He 
did not wish to throw any obstacle in 
the way of this arrangement, having 
pointed out the inconvenience, as a 
general rule, of making Committees too 
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large. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, in 
giving his own idea of the composition 
of the Committee, made a most curious 
statement—namely, that out of 23 he 
counted 26, because those Gentlemen who 
represented two interests were counted 
twice over. [ Cries of ‘‘Divide!”] He did 
not wish the House to divide, because, as 
he had said, he did not wish to oppose 
the appointment of the Committee. If 
the hon. Member opposite wished to di- 
vide the House of course he was at 
liberty to do so. He did not like to see 
these Committees appointed by the 
Whips, because the matter was in no 
way a Party one, and there was uno 
reason why the choice of Members 
should not be made by the Committee 
of Selection and the House. 


Amendment Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee 
on Railways do consist of Twenty-seven 
Members. 


Ordered, That Mr. Barnss, Mr. Carne, 
Sir Batpwyn Lercuton, and Mr. Purprs 
be added to the Select Committee on 
Railways. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS (SCOTLAND) SUPER- 
ANNUATION BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill to 
enable Parochial Boards in Scotland to grant 
Superannuation Allowances, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lorp Apvocare and Secre- 
tary Sir Wittiam Harcourt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 113.] 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Select Committee on Tramways (Ireland) 
Acts Amendment Bill nominated :—Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. O’Suea, Mr. Cor- 
Lins, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Torrennam, Sir 
Henry Tyter, Sir Joserpu M‘Kenna, and 
Major Notan:—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and revords ; Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 15th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.}—Serecr Commirres—Highway 
Acts, The Lord Hartismere added. 

Pustic Brrts — Second Reading — Peace Prea 
servation (Ireland) (46). 
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Report—Alkali, &c. Works Regulation (33- 
49); Rivers Conservancy and Floods Pre- 
vention (44). 


Londonderry and 


LONDONDERRY AND LARNE RAILWAY 
BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp WAVENEY, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, ex- 
plained that he had taken up the measure 
in consequence of the statement of the 
Chairman of Committees the other day 
with reference to the undesirability of 
sanctioning narrow-gauge railways in 
Ireland. The present Bill proposed a 
narrow-gauge line, and their Lordships 
must remember that the ordinary gauge 
of Ireland was much wider than the 
ordinary gauge of England, and there 
was considerable difficulty in raising 
funds in Ireland for the prosecution of 
the broad-gange lines. About four 
years ago a narrow-gauge line was in- 
troduced in Ireland, and that line had 
proved a very great success. The con- 
sequence had been that the narrow 
gauge had become more generally 
adopted throughout Ireland ; but there 
had never been any idea of establishing 
a competition between the broad and 
narrow gauges. The present Bill pro- 
posed to continue the line sanctioned by 
Parliament last year, from the River 
Ban to Londonderry ; and as the district 
through which the proposed railway 
would run was a very mountainous one, 
and very difficult of access, he hoped 
their® Lordships would assent to this 
Bill, as, in all probability, a broad-gauge 
railway would prove too expensive to be 
carried out. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Waveney.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommirTEEs) said, he thought it 
was his duty to call the attention of the 
House to the object of this Bill, as he 
felt that he could not take upon himself 
the responsibility of sanctioning the in- 
troduction of two different gauges. He 
was of opinion that they ought to be 
extremely careful about allowing the 
introduction of two different gauges into 
Ireland. The line was to join one of 
narrow gauge 10 miles, granted on con- 
dition that, if extended, it should be 
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made on the national guage, and the 
present Bill proposed to continue the 
narrow gauge for a distance of 48 miles 
further; and, therefore, if that was done, 
he considered it would be admitting the 
principle that narrow-gauge lines might 
enter into competition with the national 
gauge of the country. He thought, 
therefore, that it was his duty to call the 
attention of the House to the subject, as 
he certainly would not himself take the 
responsibility of doing anything which 
would sanction the introduction of the 
narrow gauge. He did not think it 
necessary to say much more; but he 
might observe that the district through 
which the line would pass was an unin- 
habited district, there only being one 
country village, or small town, on the 
map; therefore, it was impossible that 
the new line could have any local traffic 
to support it, and could only pay by 
through traffic in competition with the 
broad gauge on each side. He should 
not take it upon himself to move the re- 
jection of the Bill, but would leave the 
matter in the hands of their Lordships. 
Lorpv SUDELEY said, the Board of 
Trade had, at the request of the noble 
Earl the Chairman of Committees, care- 
fully considered the question, and were 
of opinion that there wus nothing in the 
Bill which ought to prevent their Lord- 
ships giving it a second reading, and 
sending it to be considered in the usual 
course by a Select Committee on its 
merits. The noble Earl objected to the 
Bill on two main grounds—first, the 
proposed narrow gauge; second, because 
it proposed to repeal certain clauses of 
a former Act. On the first point, which 
was one of principle, the noble Earl 
thought that the Bill, if passed, would 
introduce the narrow-gauge system on 
to what he regarded as a trunk line, 
where a break of gauge ought not to be 
permitted. He contended that the nar- 
row lines which had hitherto been sanc- 
tioned and constructed had been only 
short feeders in mountainous and hilly 
districts, where broad-gauge lines could 
not be made; whereas he said that this 
railway, joining on to the Ballymena, 
Portglenone, and Larne Railway, was a 
totally different matter, and would form 
nothing more nor less than a main 
artery from Londonderry to Larne, and 
was a far more considerable advance on 
the narrow-gauge system than Parlia- 
ment had hitherto sanctioned. The 
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Board of Trade, with all respect to the 
great authority and experience of the 
noble Earl the Chairman of Committees, 
after going fully into the whole matter, 
had arrived at an opposite conclusion 
from that which he entertained. They 
did not look upon the line as a trunk 
line, and regarded it merely as an ex- 
tension of the present system. It was 
perfectly true that the line of 48} miles, 
when joined to the 35 miles already 
sanctioned, would form a very important 
railway of 83 miles, and would join 
Londonderry and Larne ; but it was not 
atrunk line in the true acceptation of 
the word. There was, at present, the 
Belfast and Northern Counties broad- 
gauge railway running round the coast 
of Londonderry and Antrim, which was 
the strategic great trunk line on which 
troops and military stores could always 
be carried. It was impossible that the 
proposed railway could enter into serious 
competition asa mainartery, as, owing to 
its peculiarly slight construction, its steep 
ascent of 1,400 feet, with its gradient 
of 1 in 40, and its sharp curves, the 
speed must be very much restricted. 
The Board of Trade looked upon the 
proposed line as one, in all respects, 
carrying out the principle under which 
their Lordships’ Resolution of 1879 con- 
sidered it desirable narrow-gauge rail- 
ways should be permitted. The railway 
was, in every sense of the word, intended 
to meet the local requirements of the 
district, to open up a route of consider- 
able importance hitherto unsupplied 
with railway communication. It passed 
over a mountainous range, and it was 
evident that if it was to be constructed 
it must be made on the most economical 
system known, and could not be made 
on the broad gauge. It was, in fact, 
not a question in this district of having 
a narrow versus a broad gauge, but of 
having a railway or doing without one. 
The second objection raised by the noble 
Earl, and on which he had laid great 
stress, was that the Bill proposed to 
repeal certain clauses of the Ballymena 
and Portglenone Act of 1879. This was 
really a question affecting the merits of 
the Bill, upon which he did not propose 
toenter. It was full of intricate and 


contentious matter, which both sides 
viewed in a different light; it was im- 
possible to fairly discuss it in the House, 
and it could only be settled by hearing 
both sides before a Select Committee. 
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The Board of Trade expressed no opinion 
on the merits of the Bill, or as to how it 
affected neighbouring railways; but 
merely expressed their approval of the 
principle of a narrow-gauge extension. 
He hoped their Lordships would pass 
the second reading. 

Eart CAIRNS pointed out that, ac- 
cording to the law regulating railroads 
in Ireland, the standard gauge was 
5 feet 3 inches. This rule had only 
been relaxed in the case of certain short 
lines calculated to lead to the extension 
of the mineral resources of the country. 
There were already two lines between 
Belfast and Londonderry, and in their 
case the law requiring a gauge of 5 feet 
3 inches had been complied with. If 
the Bill passed, their Lordships would 
virtually repeal this general law in the 
interest of parties who were desirous of 
competing with lines laid down in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
law. 

Eart SPENCER was of opinion that 
it was very desirable in Ireland to en- 
courage a healthy competition with exist- 
ing lines, and, with that end in view, to 
allow a narrow gauge in cases where the 
standard gauge was impossible, in con- 
sequence of the great expense which it 
would involve. In the district to which 
the Bill referred, a broad gauge of the 
usual standard could not be made, the 
character of the country being such that 
the expense of making a gauge of that 
kind would be enormous. He trusted 
their Lordships would agree to allow 
the Bill to go to a Select Committee. 

On question, agreed to; Bill read 
2* accordingly. hs 


HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EM- 
PEROR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, on 
Sunday last a report of one of those 
fearful crimes, crimes which are not only 
dangerous to society, not only danger- 
ous to the cause of order, but most dan- 
gerous to the cause of liberty, reached 
this country. After many abortive at- 
tempts on the life of the Emperor 
Alexander II., success has at last at- 
tended the assassins, chiefly owing, as 
it seems, to the generous and courage- 
ous impulses of the illustrious victim. 
Alexander II. succeeded to the Throne 
in 1855, at a moment of such difficulties 
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as shattered the strong physical and 
mental powers of his Predecessor. He 
had the moral courage, notwithstanding 
the pride of a Military Monarchy, to put 
an end, in the interest of his subjects, to 
a war which had not been successful. 
The master of innumerable soldiers, a 
judicious and a kind-hearted man, those 
who knew him best are convinced that 
he remained to the end of his life desirous 


of peace, although he was sometimes | 


overborne by the public opinion of his 
people, by the not unnatural ambition 
of his Army, and by the force of circum- 
stances. My Lords, this is hardly the 
place or the time to discuss either the 


success or failure of the internal mea- { 


sures of a foreign Government; but I 
think that it is impossible not to respect 
a reign which has extended over more 
than a quarter of a century, which began 
with an almost general amnesty, in which 
during its continuance attempts were 
made to entirely re-model the civil ad- 
ministration of the country, to purify 


the Courts of Justice, and to establish | 
and greatly extend the local self-govern- | 


ment of the country in substitution for 


centralization, to entirely reform the | 
Land Laws of anenormous Empire, cover | 


the Empire with a network of railways, 
to promote education, to secure the free- 
dom of the Press, and, above all, to free 
23,000,000 of agrarian slaves and restore 
to them their full legal rights. It is 


hard that one who had done so much, | 
and attempted more for the good of his | 


country, should be the victim of an out- 


rage which has filled with indignation | 


all civilized countries. Messages of con- 
dolence by Sovereigns, by Governments, 
by Parliaments of States, both in Europe 
and beyond the Atlantic, have been sent. 
There may be in this country a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the exact political 
relation that ought to exist between 
Russia and ourselves; but there is ab- 
solutely no difference of opinion as to 
the indignation and detestation with 


which the people here view a crime like | 


this, and as to their deep sympathy with 


the people of Russia, who have in such | 


an untoward manner lost their Sove- 
reign. My Lords, I may mention that 
Her Majesty has already expressed per- 
sonally her sentiments of grief and sor- 


row for what has passed —the untimely | 


death of one with whom she was not 
only related, but also connected by the 
marriage of two of her children; and 
Her Majesty has given the Government 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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{orders to convey those sentiments in a 
| still more formal way. I feel perfectly 
| certain that your Lordships are desirous 
(that we should, in the name of England 
| . . 
‘Scotland, and Ireland, record in the 
|most solemn manner our participation 
jin similar sentiments, and that your 
| desire is that such sentiments should be 
| conveyed to the Emperor and people of 
| Russia. 
| Moved, That an humble Address be pre- 
| sented to Her Majesty to convey to Her Majesty 
| the expression of the indignation and deep con- 
cern with which this House has learned the 
| assassination of Her Majesty’s relative and ally 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias, and to pray Her Majesty that she will 
be graciously pleased to express to His Majesty 
the present Emperor, on the part of this House, 
their abhorrence of the crime, and their sym- 
pathy with the Imperial family of Russia and 
with the Government and people of that coun- 
try.—(The Earl Granville.) 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : My 
Lords, I am sure your Lordships will ex- 
press with earnestness your respectful 
sympathy with Her Majesty the Queen 
in the affliction which has fallen so un- 
|expectedly upon her. The relations 
between the Queen of this country and 
the Emperor Alexander II.—the most 
| beneficent Prince that ever filled the 
| Throne of Russia—were of a peculiar 
nature; they cannot rank among the 
ordinary ones which exist between 
Sovereigns. Between Her Majesty and 
the Emperor there existed ties of intimate 
and lifelong friendship strengthened by 
domestic relations of great felicity and 
satisfaction. This friendship, although 
it had to endure, by the ordinance of 
Providence, great trials, was one which, 
on more than one occasion, was exercised 
in a beneficial manner by both Sovereigns 
for the welfare of the two countries. The 
horrible murder of a Prince and an ally, 
of a connection so near and dear, must 
have been the cause of much agitation 
to Her Majesty. It has disturbed the 
feelings of all Europe—Europe which, 
as one nation, is alarmed and indignant. 
But of all countries of Europe, I know 
none—not even Russia itself—that can 
have heard of this catastrophe with 
greater horror and greater sympathy 
| than our own. The Emperor of Russia 
had one daughter, to whom he was pas- 
sionately attacked, and who returned to 
him an adoration quite equal to his own. 
| That daughter is a Princess of England. 
It was yesterday, in high festivities of 
Court, we beheld with pride and grati- 
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fication the brightness of her intelli- Moved to resolve, That this House do condole 
nce, the naturalness of her demeanour. | With Her Royal and Imperial Highness the 
hapa | Duchess of Edinburgh, Grand Duchess of Russia, 


My Lords, her woe must be Vey. great. | on the heavy loss which she has sustained in the 
My Lords, I know all your Lordships will death, under circumstances of so painful a cha- 
feel that in a case like this consolation is | racter, of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
vain. But though solace may be im- | All the Russias.—(The Earl Granville.) 
possible, sympathy will have a voice;| Tuz Earn or BEACONSFIELD 
and I cannot but believe that when it is | seconded the Motion. 
now offered to our Sovereign and her | 
suffering child, it will be appreciated, | 
coming, as it does, from this illustrious | 
and ancient House. Ordered, That a message of condolence be 
0 ti aah 4 ‘ dis- | sent to Her Royal and Imperial Highness the 
n question, agreed to, neminé @8- | T)ychess of Edinburgh, Grand Duchess of 
sentiente. | Russia; and that the Duke of Richmond and 
Ordered, That the said Address be | the Duke of Bedford do attend Her Royal and 


presented ~ ee Majesty by the Tinos | Imperial Highness with the said message. 
with White Staves. | 
| PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 

HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EM. | ras aah, saudi 

PEROR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. | (The Lord President.) 

} SECOND READING. 


On question, agreed to, nemine dissen- 
iente. 


MESSAGE OF CONDOLENCE TO H.R.I.H. 
THE DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


Eart GRANVILLE: I have now the | 1"8> read. 
honour to ask your Lordships to agree| Eart SPENCER, in rising to move 
toa Message of Condolence to Her Im-| that the Bill be now read a second time, 
perial and Royal Highness the Duchess | said: My Lords, I must remind your 
of Edinburgh, on the great loss she has| Lordships that it is only a short time 
sustained by the assassination of her| ago since I addressed you on another 
father, the Emperor of Allthe Russias. | Bill respecting the maintenance of the 
The noble Earl has just alluded in feel-| peace of Ireland. It is therefore not my 
ing and touching terms to the festivities | intention, nor would it be your wish, that 
which he said appeared to have been|I should enter again into the condition 
almost but yesterday. Yet it was seven | of that country. The Bill that I am now 
years since that marriage took place;| asking you to pass is really only a second 
and when the Emperor of Russia con- | part of the measure which your Lordships 
fided his only daughter to an English | passed nearly a fortnight ago. I then 
Prince, he said—‘‘ It is for her happi- | stated the reasons why it was the painful 
ness; but the brightness of my life is| task for the Government to ask you to 
gone.” During those seven years poli-| pass so extreme a measure for Ireland. 
tical circumstances have sometimes made | Those reasons apply to the present Bill, 
the position of a Russian Princess in | as they applied to the former. I do not 
this country one of some delicacy. Dur-| wish, for one moment, to convey to you 
ing that time no act has been done or | that the present is a Bill of such import- 
word spoken by the illustrious lady | ance to the restoration of peace in Ire- 
which could diminish the affection for|land as the other. There have been 
her of the Queen and the Royal Family, | occasions when the state of peace in 
or the respect of the people of her | Ireland has been disturbed very nearly 
adopted country. The Duke of Edin-|as much, if not quite as much, as it 
burgh stated to me last Sunday that | has been disturbed during the last few 
on the very morning of that day the | months, when there was a measure in 
Duchess of Edinburgh and her brother | Ireland relating to the carrying of arms; 
congratulated each other on the greater | but I may venture to say that there has 
sense of security which reigned in their never been an Act so stringent as the 
father’s home. In the-afternoon of that first Act which your Lordships have 
day the fatal news arrived. I doubt | passed—there has never been an Act 
whether this House has ever voted with | of that force in Ireland without peace 
more sincerity a vote of deep sympathy | and order being restored; but there is 
than they will do that which it is now | this difference between the two measures 


my duty to propose. —the measure which you recently passed 
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only operates for a year or a year and, ment of three months, instead of a 
a-half; but this measure is to be of a|reforence to the Quarter Sessions or 
more lasting character, although it is| Judges in Assizes, who formerly might 


only of a temporary character also; but | have given a longer sentence. 


it continues in force for five years, | 


instead of a year and a-half, 
that is a most important difference. 
I need not refer at length to the out- 
rages that I thought it necessary to 
bring before you the other night to 
show the condition of that country. 
These outrages are of various kinds; 
but they all show that the people of Ire- 
land, at this moment, in their excitable 
condition, are not fit to be intrusted with 
the possession of arms, which they now 
have. Your Lordships will remember 
how fearful the use of arms has been. 
We have not only the use of revolvers, 
which have been imported so much lately 
into this country—and I confess I would 
like to see some Act, not only in Ireland, 
but in Great Britain, regulating the pos- 
session of this most dangerous weapon— 
but also frequent evidence of the use of 
firearms by parties of various size which 
commit outrages and intimidate well- 
disposed people. Besides the outrages, 
it is only necessary to refer to some of 
the speeches that have been made 
lately, during the last few months, to 
show what the possession of arms may 
Jead to. There are many speeches 
whicu have been delivered referring to 
100,000 men with rifles slung on their 
shoulders in America conspiring with 
success, and the Irish people are invited 
to follow their example. There are also 
speeches in which reference is made to 
the use of revolvers. ‘‘ Pills’ are re- 
commended to be used, and we all know 
what they mean; but even stronger in- | 
dications and more direct incitements to 
the use of dynamite have been made. I 
shall not detain your Lordships with any 
further description of the reason why | 
. this Bill is brought before the House. 
The measure is almost identical with the 
measure which was in force up to the 
beginning of last year. There are cer- | 
tain variations in the measure; but the 
provisions in it are nearly the same as 
those passed in 1875. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant will have power to proclaim cer- 
tain districts, and upon that proclamation 
he will be empowered to make certain 
regulations with regard to the holding 
and carrying of arms and ammunition. | 
And now, my Lords, the principal dif- | 
ferences that have been introduced are | 
—a summary jurisdiction and pee 


Earl Spencer 


and | 
| prohibit the importation of arms. 


| city. 


With 
regard to carrying of arms, there is also 
a power given to the Lord Lieutenant to 
We 
thought this was desirable, for in many 
cases in previous Acts it was found ne- 
cessary to proclaim a single port or a 
We propose, however, to give the 


| Lord Lieutenant power to regulate the 


importation of arms without specially 
proclaiming every port. There is a pro- 
vision enabling the Lord Lieutenant to 
give the value of the arms that are sent 
in. That was introduced in “ another 
place,” and it is thought that it is a 
just thing to do, and also that it will 
encourage the peaceable delivery of arms 
throughout Ireland. These are the chief 
matters which are introduced in this 
Bill. I was nearly forgetting one most 
important one, and that is the provision 
relating to dynamite. I have referred to 
the incitement made in speeches for the 
use of this most dangerous explosive; and 
wethought it was desirable to clear up any 
ambiguity that might exist as to whether 
previous Acts really included dynamite. 
That is made clear in the Act, and I 
think your Lordships will agree it is a 
most important matter. I should like to 
point out to your Lordships a matter 
which is, I think, encouraging to the 
application of these Acts in Ireland. It 
would be premature to say how far these 
Acts will restore peace and tranquillity in 
the country; but I think I am entitled 
to give you some information which 
shows that though the first Act has only 
been in force a fortnight, there has been 
a considerable improvement with regard 
to the commission of crime in Ireland. 
So soon as the people of Ireland were 
aware that the Government were deter- 
mined, the outrages began to decrease. 
I have here a Return of the months of 
December last year, and January and 
February of this year, which are satis- 
factory evidence of the decrease already. 
In December last year the total of agra- 
rian crime was 867; that was made up 
of 432 threatening letters, and the re- 
mainder of other kinds of crime. In 
January the total was 439, of that num- 
ber 251 being threatening letters, and 
188 other kinds. In February the total 
diminished to 170, 80 being threatening 
letters, and 90 other crimes. That is to 
say, that the crime of an agrarian nature 
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has diminished by one-half in January 
over December, and again in February 
over January by another half. That is 
a very satisfactory matter. I should now 
like to say one or two words with regard 
to the lesson which I think the Irish 
people may learn. Parliament has now 
been discussing for more than nine weeks 
those matters connected with the tran- 
quillity of that country; and I think 
that the Irish people were misled by the 
speeches made last autumn as to the 
power of those who led the agitation. 
Threats were made by the leaders of that 
party that the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom would never pass these mea- 
sures which were necessary for restoring 
order. I find these were the words of 
one of their leaders. In October last 
year I find reported in Zhe /rish Times 
that Mr. Parnell said— 


“They cannot suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act without an Act of Parliament, they cannot 
pass a Coercion Act without an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and so long as we are able to stand in 
Parliament I will undertake to say they will 
pass neither one nor the other.” 


Well, but both these measures have been 
passed by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom; and yet Mr. Parnell, and 
those who support him, remain Members 
of Parliament. I think the Irish people 
ought to learn that when the Parliament 
of this country are determined to carry 
through any measure necessary for the 
peace and tranquillity of the country, 
they will do so, and that they are a 
powerful body, and that those who 
merely boast of their power in local 
meetings are weak, and cannot carry 
through the most simple motion. I shall 
not detain your Lordships any more. I 
sincerely trust that this measure will 
complete the necessary work of restoring 
peace and tranquillity in Ireland. It will, 
Ibelieve, coerce only the few, and restore 
practical liberty to the many. I sincerely 
trust that the well-disposed people of 
Ireland, who, I believe, are very much 
more numerous than people suppose, 
instead of remaining in fear at home, 
will now have confidence restored, and 
that the terror which has reigned during 
the last few months will be destroyed. 


Moved; ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President.) ° 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 
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ALKALI, &. WORKS REGULATION 
BILL.—(Nos. 29, 33.) 


(The Marquess of Huntly.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Viscount MIDLETON proposed an 
Amendment in Clause 9, with the view 
of adding to the Bill a second Schedule, 
in which should be included various 
works which the Commission had re- 
commended should be subjected to in- 
spection. His belief was that two or 
three additional Inspectors would be 
sufficient to carry out that Schedule 
throughout the United Kingdom. The 
expense would be about £2,000 a-year, 
and the public benefit that would accrue 
from such a system of inspection would, 
he was convinced, be more than com- 
mensurate with its cost. If, however, 
the Government still intended to oppose 
the insertion of the second Schedule, 
which was really the third part of the 
Bill of last year, as recommended by the 
Commissioners, he did not see that he 
had much chance of inducing them to 
carry any measure which contained those 
provisions through the House of Com- 
mons. 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 9, page 4, line 8, after (“ carried 
on”’) insert (‘‘and in any works mentioned in 
the second schedule to this Act ’’) 

At the end of the Bill insert as a new sche- 
dule :— 

Scuepute II. 

“(1.) Salt works, that is to say, works in 
which the extraction of salt from brine is car- 
ried on; 

“(2.) Arsenic works, that is to say, any works 
in which arsenic or any of its oxides or sulphides 
are prepared ; 

‘«(3.) Copper works, that is to say, any work 
in which ores are treated for the purpose of ex- 
tracting copper, and which is not subject to the 
provisions of the Alkali Acts, 1863 and 1874, 
including any works in which the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid is carried on in conjunction 
with copper works ; 

“(4.) Galvanising works and tin-plate works, 

that is tosay,any works in which iron is treated 
with acid previous to receiving a coating of tin 
or zinc ; an 
“ (5.) The following description of glass 
works, that is to say, glass works in which 
common salt or sulphate of soda is used in the 
manufacture of glass ; 
‘« (6.) Lead works, that is to say, any works in 
which are contained lead, or any material or 
product containing lead, is treated for the pur- 
pose of the extraction of lead ; 
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““(7.) Nickel works, that is to say; any works 
in which nickel ore is treated for the purpose 
of the extraction of nickel ; 

**(8.) Spelter works, that is to say, any works 
in which ore is treated for the purpose of the 
extraction of zinc; 

“(9.) Salt glazing potteries, that is to say, 
any works in which earthenware or pottery is 
made, and in which the salt glazing process is 
carried on ; 

**(10.) Tar dye works, that is to say, any 
works in which the manufacture of colouring 
matter from tar or substances derived from tar 
is carried on ; 

“(11.) Tar distillery works, that is to say, 
any works in which tar is distilled or its pro- 
ducts treated so as to give off noxious or offen- 
sive vapours ; 

“(12.) Any other works in which are con- 
ducted processes giving off acid of sulphur, 
nitrogen, orchlorine.’’—( The Viscount Midleton.) 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY could 
not assent to the proposal of the noble 
Viscount, who, he thought, could hardly 
be aware of the large number of copper, 
glass, lead, and other works scattered 
throughout the country, which he wished 
to place under inspection. The expense 
and the labour which that would entail 
would be great. In the first place, it 
would require several additional Inspec- 
tors, for whose appointment there was 
no provision in the Bill. The measure 
went a long way in dealing with a most 
important subject ; but at present there 
was no machinery to carry out the object 
of the noble Viscount. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY con- 
curred in the opinion that the proposal 
of his noble Friend was too large. If it 
had been reduced within more moderate 
compass a case might have been made 
out for extending the provisions of the 
Bill in some degree. It was easy to pass 
the Bill through that House; but if they 
weighted it too heavily, and arrayed 
against it too large an army of opponents 
‘‘elsewhere,”’ there was a danger that a 
Bill which was sadly wanted would not 
become law. He, therefore, advised his 
noble Friend to acquiesce in the course 
suggested by the Government. 

Viscount MIDLETON would not 
press his Amendment to a division; but 
would throw on the Government the re- 
sponsibility of passing a most imperfect 
measure on a matter urgently requiring 
legislation. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendments made; and Bill to be 


read 3° on TZhursday next, and to be 
printed as amended. (No, 


49.) 


{COMMONS} 
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RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL.—(No. 44.) 
(The Lord President.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 

Eart SPENCER moved, in Clause 6, 
page 3, line 15, after (‘ rate ”) ) insert— 

(“ Also if it appears to be required by the 
special circumstances of the case for enabling 
the conservancy board to execute outfall works 
beyond the limits of their district.’’) 
The noble Earl pointed out that the 
Amendment might be necessary to enable 
the Boards to improve outfalls, without 
which improvement upland works might 
be useless. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendments made; and Bill to be 
read 3° on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Thursday next, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 15th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Coxmirrer—Third Re 
port—Commons (Thurstaston Common) [No. 
133]. 


Suppixy—considered in Committee—Civit Ser- 
vice SuppLEMENTARY Estimates, 1880-81, 


Class II.--Satarres AND Expenses oF Crvin 
DEPARTMENTS, Votes 37, 38; Class III.—Law 
AND Justice, Votes 24, 25, 26, 30, 32. 

Resolutions [March 14] reported. 

Pvustic Brrts—Ordered—Copyright *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Inclosure Provisional 
Order (Wibsey Slack and Low Moor Com- 
mon) * [114]; Inclosure Provisional Orders 
(Scotton and Ferry Common) * [115]. 


Second Reading — Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Clonakilty, &c.) * [103]. 
Select Committee —'Tramways (Ireland) Acts 


Amendment * [102], Mr. Richardson and Mr. 
Greer added. 

Third Reading—-India Office (Sale of Super- 
fluous Land) * [91], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
ns RES 
COMMERCIAL TREATIES—RECIPRO- 
CITY DUTIES. 
Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is in possession of any evi- 
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dence tending to show that the delay as 
regards Commercial Treaty Negotiations 
with France is attributable to our con- 
tinued importation of foreign manufac- 
tures free of duty, unaccompanied by 
stipulations of any kind with reference 
to reciprocal Free Trade, and to the 
consequent difficulty, while such a 
policy lasts, of making it to the inte- 
rest of France to receive our wares duty 
free ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; my answer to the hon. Member’s 
Question is in the negative. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that in conse- 
quence of the hon. Gentleman’s reply, 
he would, on an early day, call attention 
to the neglect of Commercial Interests 
by Her Majesty’s Government; and 
would move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, Customs 
Duties should at once be replaced upon such 
Foreign importations as come into unfair com- 
petition with the industries of Great Britain and 
Treland.”’ 


PRIVATE BILLS— GAS AND WATER 
COMPANIES’ BILLS—THE COURT OF 
REFEREES. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that the Court of Referees refuse local 
authorities a locus standi in the case of 
Bills promoted by Gas and Water Com- 
panies where such Companies seek only 
for powers to raise additional capital ; 
and, whether this is in conformity with 
the practice of the House of Lords and 
the Board of Trade in similar cases ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that his attention had been called to the 
fact referred to. He was informed that 
the practice of the House of Lords in 
similar cases was at variance with that 
of the Court of Referees; and certainly 
the practice of the Board of Trade had 
been to allow local authorities in all 
such cases to appear and to be heard. 
They thought that they, as representa- 
tives of the ratepayers, had considerable 
interest in all such cases, to prevent any- 
thing like unnecessary or extravagant 
increase of capital in the case of Com- 
panies having a monopoly in the supply 
of gas and water; and, above all, to pre- 
vent the postponing of the necessity of a 
general revision of their Parliamentary 
eh when they had occasion to come 
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LAW REFORM—RULES OF 
PROCEDURE. 

Mr. GREGORY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, When a Report may be ex- 
pected from the Commission appointed 
for the Improvement of Procedure, and 
if their suggestions will be laid before 
Parliament ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that no 
Commission had been appointed. What 
had occurred was this. ‘The Lord Chan- 
cellor had requested certain persons con- 
nected with the Profession to meet for 
the purpose of giving the Judges their 
opinion as to the Rules. He would 
communicate with Lord Coleridge as to 
laying the suggestions on the Table. 
As far ashe could see, there was no ob- 
jection to do so. 


AFGHANISTAN—RETENTION OF 
CANDAHAR. 


Sirk WILLIAM PALLISER asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
in view of the fact that the Candahar 
debate has been deferred to suit the con- 
venience of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and also of the promise made by the 
Secretary of State for India, to the effect 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to reconsider their views 
should it be proved that the retention 
of Candahar would materially contribute 
towards the stability of British rule in 
India, Her Majesty’s Government will 
undertake that, until the debate on the 
subject shall have taken place in this 
House, no steps shall be taken that 
could in any way commit this country to 
abandon Candahar ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to this 
Question, I have to say that I am not 
aware of the fact assumed by the hon. 
Member, that the debate on Candahar 
has been postponed for the convenience 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I under- 
stand there is no occasion yet offered 
when the debate could be taken. Her 
Majesty’s Government are anxious to 
afford the first occasion for the purpose ; 
but it is impossible, until we are extri- 
cated from the present engagements 
with respect to Supply, to give any dis- 
tinct indication on that subject. With 
regard to the reference to the promise 


made by my noble Friend, I believe 





efore the House. 





there is nothing inaccurate in the terms 
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in which it was cited. Then comes the 
material part of the Question, 

“Whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
undertake that, until the debate on the subject 
shall have taken place in this House, no steps 
shall be taken that could in any way commit 
this Country to abandon Candahar?”’ 


With respect to that part of the Ques- 
tion, viewing the nature of the case, I 
must say that we cannot undertake to 
instruct the Viceroy of India to waive or 
postpone any measure which he may 
think is required by the state of affairs 
in reference to the Motion which is now 
pending in this House. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
REVISED VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Secretary 
of State for War, When the New Rules 
and Regulations for the Consolidation 
of Volunteer Regiments, promised in 
November last, will be ready; and, if, 
under the proposed Regulations for the 
Militia, it is intended to make any 
change in the position of the present 
Adjutants ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that the re- 
vised Volunteer Regulations are in 
proof, and that I hope to deal with 
some minor points, still unsettled, in 
time to issue the Regulations in April. 
I do not know what my hon. Friend 
means by the proposed Regulations for 
the Militia; but several questions affect- 
ing adjutants are under consideration, 
and will probably be settled before the 
Ist of July. 


ARRESTS UNDER THE PROTECTION OF 
PERSON AND PROPERTY (IRELAND) 
ACT. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the statement made in 
the London letter of the ‘‘ Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle’’ of March 10th, that 
two of the prisoners arrested under the 
Protection of Person and Property (Ire- 


land) Act were taken to Dublin Gaol in | 


irons is correct; and, if so, whether he 
will give instructions forbidding the use 
of irons except in cases when the autho- 
rities have reason to believe escape or 
rescue are meditated ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In reference 
to the first part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, I have to state that the facts 


Jlr, Gladstone 
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of the case to which it refers are as fol- 
lows:—Two persons were arrested un- 
der the provisions of the Protection of 
Person and Property Act, and, whilst 
being conveyed to Dublin, were hand- 
cuffed. The handcuffs were, however, 
taken off after the party had proceeded 
five miles from the place where the men 
were arrested. It appears that some 
persons had recently escaped from that 
district, and the police considered that 
it would have been dangerous to act 
otherwise. With regard to the further 
Question of the hon. Member, I may 
state that instructions have been given 
to the police authorities to subject per- 
sons who may be arrested to as little 
indignity as possible, consistently with 
their safe custody, and particular direc- 
tions have been given not to use hand- 
cuffs unless there is danger of an escape 
or of a rescue. 


ARMY—SMALL ARMS—MAGAZINE 
RIFLES. 

Masor NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If preparations are 
being made to arm any portion of the 
Army with magazine rifles, or with ad- 
justable magazines to facilitate loading; 
and, if not, is this a question which will 
be categorically submitted to the new 
Ordnance Committee ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 
state that the questicn of magazine rifles 
has been for some time under the consi- 
deration of a Special Committee, which 
is not one of those to be superseded by 
the Ordnance Committee. That Com- 
mittee will not deal with small arms. 


ARMY—THE NEW REGULATIONS— 
MASTER GUNNERS. 

Masor NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, under the new re- 
gulations, master gunners will be made 
warrant officers ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; master 
gunners of the first and second classes 
will be made warrant officers. 


HIGHWAYS. 

Mr. MAGNIAC asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, considering that general discontent 
prevails with regard to the present Law 
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of Highways, and that in the last Ses- 
sion Her Majesty’s Government would 
not agree to the appointment of a Select 
Committee of this House, they will take 
active steps to procure information on 
this subject ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, he was 
not surprised that considerable discon- 
tent prevailed with regard to the pre- 
sent law of highways; but the only 
reason why a Select Committee of the 
House had not been appointed to inquire 
into the subject was that a Committee of 
the House of Lords was last Session oc- 
cupied_with such an inquiry, and had 
been re-appointed this year. There was 
no reason to doubt that the information 
thus obtained, together with that already 
in the possession of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, would be sufficient to 
enable him to deal with the question, as 
he hoped to do, in another Session. 


THE ASSESSMENT OF LANDS. 


Mr. MAGNIAO asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the impossibility 
in the present state of the Law of assess- 
ing Lands for rating purposes upon a just 
and equal valuation, he will communi- 
cate withjthe local authorities for the pur- 
pose of obtaining such information as 
would enable him to bring in a Bill on the 
first available opportunity for providing 
for the altered state of the Country ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, he 
could not altogether agree that, in the 
present state of the law, it was impos- 
sible to assess lands for rating purposes 
upon a just and equal valuation, though 
he quite admitted there were very great 
difficulties in the way of doing this. He 
also admitted that it was desirable that 
the machinery for the purpose should be 
amended, and a more definite rule laid 
down for assessment committees as re- 
gards periodical revision of valuation 
and deductions from property to arrive at 
rateable value. No fresh information on 
the subject was needed. Only a favour- 
able opportunity was wanted, and more 
than once he had had occasion to express 
regret that there was no prospect of such 
an opportunity this year. 


INDIA—THE EAST INDIAN LOAN OF 
£2,000,000. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
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Whether the instalment of the loan of 
two millions due from India has been 
paid in the current year 1880-81; and, 
whether the amount so due is to bea 
set-off against or to be added to the 
amount of £500,000 proposed to be 
granted in aid of the Afghan War? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The Act of 1879 authorizing the ad- 
vance of £2,000,000 to India requires 
the Government of India to repay 
£290,000 on account of the principal of 
that loan before the close of the current 
financial year. No payment has been 
made by India in performance of that 
condition, nor is the limit of time 
granted for such performance as yet 
reached. Her Majesty’s Government 
will introduce a Bill releasing India from 
the obligation to repay the loan; but if 
that Bill should not become law before 
the 31st instant they will not press Iudia 
to make a payment which Parliament 
has been asked to remit. Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to pay £500,000 in 
the current year to India, irrespective of 
the sum due by India on account of the 
loan which is to be remitted.” 


SCIENCE AND ART—BRITISH POTTERY 
AT THE BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Why the prices of 
modern British pottery, at present ex- 
hibited in the Bethnal Green Museum, 
have been carefully erased from the 
labels affixed to them, whilst the prices 
of modern Foreign pottery have been 
allowed to remain; and if he will state 
the date of the Order of the Committee 
of Council on Education sanctioning 
such erasures ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Minute sanc- 
tioning the withdrawal of the prices 
upon modern examples of British pot- 
tery and porcelain at present exhibited 
at Bethnal Green Branch Museum is 
dated March 23, 1865, at the time when 
Lord Aberdare was Vice President of 
the Committee of Council and Sir Henry 
Cole was Director of the Museum. These 
examples were, for the most part, pur- 
chased at International Exhibitions at 
greatly reduced prices, and, at the 
special representation of English manu- 
facturers concerned, the prices were ex- 
punged from the labels, complaints 
being made that Museum prices were 
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much lower rate than the goods could be 
supplied at. The examples of foreign 
manufactures having been acquired at 
the usual prices, the labels were main- 
tained, showing the cost. 


India— Contagious 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE JUDGE OF 
THE NORFOLK COUNTY COURT. 


Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to the report 
of a case which appeared in the ‘ Nor- 
folk News” of February 26th, in which 
the Trustees of the Long Strutton Dis- 
trict Amalgamated League Sick Benefit 
Society applied to the county court 
judge for an order to compel the trea- 
surer of the Society to give up the 
banking book. In the course of the 
proceedings, the judge is reported to 
have asked ‘‘if the Society had any- 
thing to do with the movement with 
which Mr. Arch was connected.” A 
reply having been given in the affirma- 
tive, he said ‘‘ he should show no mercy 
to Arch and his lot, as they were a 
pest to society ;’’ and, whether he can 
state if the words quoted were used 
by the judge; and, if so, whether he 
would deem it right to ask him to re- 
frain from remarks of this character in 
future ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, inreply, 
said, that County Court Judges were 
not under his jurisdiction, but under 
that of the Lord Chancellor. He had 
communicated with the Lord Chancellor 
on the subject referred to in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, and was en- 
abled to state that a report had been re- 
ceived to the effect that the County 
Court Judge referred to had indulged 
largely in political disquisitions on the 
occasion in question, having denounced 
school boards, household suffrage, and 
other things. [‘‘Hear, hear!’”’] The 
hon. Member opposite who said, “Hear, 
hear!” was quite within his right in 
doing so, not being a County Court 
Judge. The Judge in question had 
been communicated with by the Lord 
Chancellor, and, in reply, the Judge 
wrote that he made use of some hasty 
expression on the occasion referred to. 
He had now expressed his regret in 
terms satisfactory to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. It was to be hoped, therefore, it 
would be considered that sufficient notice 
’ had been taken of the matter. 


Mr. Mundeila 


{COMMONS} 
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INDIA—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT, 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether he is aware 
that the Contagious Diseases Act was 
re-applied to Bombay early in 1880, in 
spite of strong objection expressed by a 
large number of influential Natives and 
Europeans, including the Bishop of 
Bombay; whether the Native Justices 
and Municipal Council of Bombay have 
not declined throughout to vote money 
towards the expenses of the working of 
the Act; whether the Government of 
Bombay have deducted the sum of 
15,000 rupees from the grant of 90,000 
rupees usually paid by the Government 
towards the expenses of the Bombay City 
Police, although that grant was long 
previously agreed upon, after full dis- 
cussion between the Municipality and 
the Supreme and Local Governments; 
and, whether the Home Government 
approve of the forcing of the Acts in 
question upon a population so sensitive 
and peculiar as that of India in regard 
to the treatment of women ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have received no formal information 
on this subject from the Government of 
Bombay ; but their proceedings for last 
year contained references to it. I am 
aware that the Contagious Diseases Act 
was re-introduced last year in the city 
of Bombay, after having been dormant 
for some years, in consequence of the 
urgent representations of the military 
and medical authorities as to the pre- 
valence of disease among the troops and 
the civil population. The measure ex- 
cited some opposition; but I am not 
aware who were its principal opponents. 
The Municipality were called on to 
defray half the cost of working the Act, 
as they did when the Act was formerly 
in force. This they declined, expressing 
themselves as opposed to the Act; but 
offered to contribute 15,000 rupees a 
year towards the maintenance of lock 
hospitals. The Government then called 
on them to pay this sum of 15,000 
rupees, promising to devote it exclu- 
sively to the maintenance of lock hos- 
pitals. This they declined, and the 
Government then ordered that amount 
to be retrenched from the usual contri- 
bution made by Government to the cost 
of the Bombay Police Force. In the 
absence of a complete statement of the 
reasons which have influenced the Go- 
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vernment of Bombay in the matter, I 
am unable to say whether their action 
can be entirely approved by the Govern- 
ment; but I observe that careful pre- 
cautions have been taken to confine the 
operation of the Act to the class of public 
women, and that the Act has been long 
in force in the other Presidency cities, 
Calcutta, and Madras. I will cause 
further inquiries to be made. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Prime Minister, Whether he was 
aware that Supply was finished at three 
minutes to 12 o’clock last night; and 
whether, Supply being considered urgent 
by the right hon. Gentleman, he would 
take care on future occasions to have 
sufficient Votes in Supply placed on the 
Notice Paper to occupy the Committee 
till a later hour ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to the 
hon. and gallant Baronet, I have to say 
that, undoubtedly, we believed we had 
placed sufficient Supply on the Notice 
Paper to have occupied the Committee 
according to ordinary rule throughout 
the Sitting. Very strong pressure was, 
however, brought to bear upon the Go- 
vernment while they were going through 
the Votes, a large number of Members 
representing to them that it was highly 
desirable that what we call the Irish 
Votes should be postponed. Hon. Mem- 
bers must know that when requests of 
that kind are made by a considerable 
numberof Members, and when no reason- 
able objection can be taken to them, it 
is the practice of all Governments to 
meet all those desires as far as it is 
possible. That is the sole reason why 
the discussion in Committee of Supply 
last night was not prolonged. 


MOTIONS. 
—“9<-— 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 


Ordered, That the Notices of Motions be post- 
poned until after the Notices of Motions for an 
Address to the Crown and a Message to Her 
Royal and Imperial Highness the Duchess of 
Edinburgh on the Assassination of the Emperor 
of Russia.—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


{ Manon 15, 1881} 
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ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, that 
the House will be unanimously of opi- 
nion that the assassination of a great 
Sovereign, placed upon one of the highest 
Thrones upon earth, would, under even 
ordinary circumstances, supply a fitting 
occasion for us to carry to the foot of the 
British Throne the expression of our 
sentiments of sympathy and condolence ; 
but, Sir, in the present instance, there 
are many heightening circumstances 
which cannot be excluded from our 
view. There is, first, the noble self- 
forgetfulness with which it appears that 
the Emperor, having escaped from the 
first deadly attack made upon him, was 
induced to disregard the cautious advice 
of those around him, that he should 
again seek the shelter of his carriage, 
and to say, ‘‘ No—it was his duty to see 
to the wounded.” Again, Sir, we can- 
not but bear in mind that the circum- 
stances of this assassination have reached 
a pitch of cruelty and horror, perhaps 
hardly known in the melancholy annals 
of such deeds. And, finally, we must 
express our feelings of the black in- 
gratitude to such a Sovereign, which 
alone, according to all human judgment, 
could have led to the conception and 
execution of such a crime. It recalls 
to my mind some lines in which the 
patriarch of all poets has recorded his 
feelings upon the case of a very ancient 
Sovereign, whose wise and good reign 
had failed to elicit the universal grati- 
tude which ought to have been its con- 
sequence and its reward. As his thought 
is represented by Pope, Homer says— 


‘¢ Let tyrants govern with an iron rod, 
Oppress, destroy, and be the scourge of God ; 
Since he who, like a father, held his reign— 
So soon forgot—was just and mild in vain.’’ 


For, Sir, all know that, whatever there 
may be in that great Empire, as doubt- 
less there may be found in all commu- 
nities, to call for criticism or for censure 
on the imperfection of human institu- 
tions, none of it was owing to Alex- 
ander II. If it existed, it was part of 
the inheritance he received. The sole 
labour of a devoted life was, with him, 
to improve that inheritance for the 
benefit of his subjects and of mankind. 
But, Sir, I believe it is not the language 
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of flattery, nor even the language of 
mere feeling, naturally excited by what 
has occurred, which leads me to state 
with confidence that there cannot be a 
doubt that the reign of Alexander II., 
in the history of Russia, and in the his- 
tory of European and Christian civiliza- 
tion, will ever be regarded as an illus- 
trious and memorable reign. He came 
to the Throne when his country was 
locked in a deadly struggle with three 
of the Powers of Europe, two of them 
among the yreatest Powers in the 
world, and he extricated her from that 
struggle with all the promptitude and 
all the honour that the most loyal citizen 
of his country could have desired. It 
was not his fate to pass through a long 
reign without again seeing his country 
involved, towards the close of it, in 
another great and dangerous struggle; 
but that great and dangerous war was 
ennobled, at least to him, and to many 
who shared with him the deep conviction 
of his heart and mind, that it was a war 
of duty and a war of liberation. But, 
passing from considerations of peace and 
war, which must ever awaken in our 
minds mixed associations, let us only 
ask ourselves whether modern times 
have exhibited any reign more distin- 
guished, more remarkable for the great 
works of peaceful legislation which he 
bequeathed to that great Empire. Per- 
haps, Sir, we are none of us aware—I 
certainly cannot pretend to any accurate 
or minute knowledge—of those works; 
but even the outlines of the names of a 
few of them are such as to demonstrate 
that they were due not only to a sense 
of high duty and Christian philanthropy, 
but also to an enlightened intelligence 
and a powerful will. It was the happy 
fate of Alexander IT., by oneof the greatest 
acts ever peacefully accomplished in the 
annals of civilized change, to give civil 
and social freedom to a population of 
serfs estimated at more than 20,000,000 
of human beings. It was his happy lot 
to establish in Russia a system of local 
government which, as a local govern- 
ment, I believe to be thoroughly free, 
independent, and- popular. It was also 
among the triumphs of his reign to 
introduce into Russia an institution which 
we fondly think to be especially asso- 
ciated with our own history—the institu- 
tion known as trial by jury. Nor were 
these the only acts for which he may 
claim the favourable judgment of the 


Ur. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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enlightened historian. My duty is not to 
enter into a catalogue of these acts; it 
is only to point to a few of the more 
memorable among them; and it is, 
indeed, sad to think that such a man 
should be reserved for such a fate, 
Doubtless, there are counsels of Provi- 
dence behind which it is not for us to 
scrutinize, and which, we must believe, 
will tend to all that is wise and good. 
In the illustration which I just now cited 
it was deplored that the mild Sovereign 
was so soon forgot. That will not be 
the case with Alexander II. The fond 
affection of his people will ever cling 
around his memory, as well as the sym- 
pathy and admiration of the world. In 
these circumstances, it is easy for us to 
understand with what feelings the Queen, 
allied as she is with the late Emperor of 
Russia by domestic ties, and thoroughly 
cognizant of all that has taken place in 
a reign contemporary with her own—it 
is easy to understand with what feelings 
she must have heard of this terrible 
catastrophe. Therefore, I have no more 
to do than to invite the House, loyally, 
earnestly, affectionately, and unani- 
mously, to go to the foot of the Throne, 
and assure Her Majesty of the grief and 
the horror with which wecontemplate this 
act, and of the sincere and respectful 
sympathy with which we enter into all 
the feelings which she must entertain 
with regard to this act. I move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to convey to Her Majesty the 
expression of the indignation and deep concern 
with which this House has learned the Assas- 
sination of Her Majesty’s relative and ally, His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and to pray Her Majesty that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to express to His Majesty the 
present Emperor, on the part of Her faithful 
Commons, their abhorrence of the crime, and 
their sympathy with the Imperial Family of 
Russia, and with the Government and people of 
that Country.” 


Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
it-must be quite unnecessary for me to 
add anything to the eloquent language 
which has just proceeded from the Prime 
Minister. I only rise that there may be 
no doubt whatever in the minds of all 
who may take note of the proceed- 
ings of this House on this occasion, of 
the universal feeling of sympathy and the 
universal feeling of admiration for him 
whose life has just been cut short, which 
animates the people of this country and 
the Members of this House. I believe 
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that throughout the European family 
there is no member which has felt the 
thrill of that horror more sincerely or 
more deeply than has England. We 
have known of, we have watched, we 
have sympathized, witht he works which 
have been now so eloquently and so 
truly set forth. If there have ever been 
moments in whieh political differences 
may have caused the shade of jealousy 
with regard to the external policy of that 
great Empire, I venture to say that never 
even for a moment have the hearts of 
this people ceased to beat with feelings 
of sympathy for the personal character 
and the great domestic labours of the 
Emperor Alexander II., who has just 
been taken from his people. We have 
seen and we have known how truly, 
and in what spirit of self-sacrifice, he 
has laboured in a field strange to us in 
some respects, and we have, perhaps, ap- 
preciated his labours all the more on 
account of the great differences which 
existed between that Empire and our 
own. We have, indeed, shuddered to 
think of the long agony he must have 
endured under the crime which has been, 
one may say, in the course of commis- 
sion now for more than two years, and 
which has culminated, which has been 
at last consummated, in a manner the 
most terrible and most repulsive; and 
we can but share the feeling expressed 
by my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister that, sad as has been, in one 
sense, the termination of that career, the 
sadness and the horror will after a time 
pass away in the recollection of the 
great work which has been done and the 
great name which has been left behind. 
I cordially—and I know that I speak in 
the spirit of the whole House—agree to 
and second the proposition which has 
now been placed in your hands and read 
by the Prime Minister. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
to convey to Her Majesty the expression of 
the indignation and deep concern with which 
this House has learned the Assassination of 
Her Majesty’s relative and ally, His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, and to 
pray Her Majesty that She will be graciously 
pleased to express to His Majesty the present 
Emperor, on the part of Her faithful Commons, 
their abhorrence of the crime, and their sympathy 
with the Imperial Family of Russia, and with 
the Government and people of that Country. 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 
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ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. 


MESSAGE OF CONDOLENCE TO H.R.I.H. THE 
DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 


Mr. GLADSTONE : Sir, I have to 
ask the House, with the full anticipation 
of a similar assent being given, to con- 
cur in a proceeding: somewhat different 
in form, but the same in substance and 
intent. I move— 


“ That it be ordered, that a Message of Con- 
dolence be sent to Her Royal and Imperial 
Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh, and that 
the Marquess of Tavistock and the Earl Percy 
do attend Her Royal and Imperial Highness 
with the said Message.”’ 


In regard to this Motion I need say still 
less than on the last one which I had the 
honour to move. When the Duchess of 
Edinburgh became the wife of the second 
son of the Queen, it was authentically 
known that there never had been a 
daughter in any rank of life more ten- 
derly loved by her parents, or more 
worthy of that love; and when they 
committed her to the care of the Sove- 
reign and the people of this country, it 
was the fond and affectionate desire of 
the Emperor that she should be cherished 
and appreciated here as she had been 
by him. The experience we have had 
of the Duchess of Edinburgh has con- 
vinced all who have had the opportunity 
of judging it of the perfect worthiness 
of Her Royal and Imperial Highness to 
fill the place which she held in the Im- 
perial Family of Russia, and to fill the 
place which she holds in our own Royal 
Family. The qualities of character 
which I dwelt upon in recording the 
virtues and deeds of the dead Emperor 
are qualities happily reflected in his 
daughter. This sorrow is, indeed, a 
deep one, and one which goes to the 
centre and heart of her life. As a matter 
of fact, I follow precedent in the Motion 
which I make; but if I did not this 
would be an occasion for making one. 
I therefore make the Motion of which I 
have given Notice; and in doing so 
venture to say on behalf of the House 
that we assure Her Royal and Imperial 
Highness of the deep sympathy and sin- 
cere condolence which alone we can offer 
to her in her grief and bereavement—a 
grief and bereavement which I trust 
will draw their consolation from a higher 
source. 
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Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I rise to second this, as I seconded the 
previous Motion of my right hon. Friend. 
Since Her Royal and Imperial Highness 
the Duchess of Edinburgh has become 
a daughter of England, as well as a 
daughter of Russia, she has learned 
sufficient of the English character to be 
assured that words of sympathy pro- 
ceeding from our tongues are never 
words coming from our lips only; and I 
am sure that the expression of sympathy 
and condolence of this House will be 
received by Her Royal and Imperial 
Highness as being as true and as hearty 
as it really is. 


Supply — Civil 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That this 
House do condole with Her Royal and Im- 
perial Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Grand Duchess of Russia, on the heavy blow 
which she has sustained in the death, under 
circumstances of so painful a character, of 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias. 

Ordered, That a Message of Condolence be 
sent to Her Royal and Imperial Highness the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and that the Marquess 
of Tavistock and the Earl Percy do attend Her 
Royal and Imperial Highness with the said 
Message. 


POSTPONEMENT OF NOTIONS. 


—7 9 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE. 
HOUSE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
House had now arrived at that stage 
of the ordinary Business of the day 
when he felt it to be his duty to appeal 
to those hon. Members who had Notices 
on the Paper to give way in order that 
the House might go into Committee of 
Supply. Considering the great pressure 
of Public Business, he hoped they would 
do so. The first Notice stood in the name 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh). 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, the first 
Notice stood in his name; and though 
he considered it of much importance to 
a large number of persons in the country 
that his Motion—for a Select Committee 
to inquire as to the payment of perpetual 
pensions—should be brought on—proofs 
of this being shown in the fact that 848 
Petitions, with 251,332 signatures, had 
been presented in its favour up till last 
night—he did not think he would be 
doing his duty to his constituents if he 
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stood in the way of the Public Business 
of the nation. a postponing his Motion 
he appealed to the Government to afford 
him, as soon after Easter as might be 
convenient, an opportunity of bringing 
his Motion on. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE, who had a Motion 
adverse to the continuance of the pre- 
sent Opium Traffic, also postponed his 
Motion. 


Service, §c. Estimates. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


saben 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLEMEN. 
TARY ESTIMATES, 1880-1. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I].—Sauaries AND EXPENSES OF 
Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £6,883, Local Government Board, 
Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL observed, that this 
was a Vote for the Local Government 
Board, which Department had the ad- 
ministration of the Act passed last Ses- 
sion for the relief of distress ia Ireland, 
and he expected, in view of the an- 
nouncement made by the Government, 
that they were to take a Vote on Ac- 
count to last up to Whitsuntide; that 
this Vote would have been postponed to 
a late period in the Session; and that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland or the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
would have furnished some information 
as to the working during last year of 
that Act. The matter had been before 
the Government for some considerable 
time; and he certainly thought that the 
Committee generally was entitled to 
complain that so little information had 
been put before the House in the shape 
of Returns, although there had been a 
great many Returns with regard to agra- 
rian outrages in Ireland; and although 
a great deal of pains was taken by the 
Irish Commissioners to manufacture a 
very bulky volume of agrarian offences, 
not a single Paper had been issued this 
year to show the working of the Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) Act. Last Session 
exceedingly meagre information was 
given; he thought there were two 
Papers, one of which, however, he had 
been unable to find in the Library, and 
which seemed to have disappeared during 
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the Recess. This Session they had no 
Return whatever, except a Return which 
was moved for by the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. A. Arnold), and which he 
had not yet been able to see.- It was of 
the utmost importance that the Com- 
mittee should have some information as 
to the working of the Act, to show what 
had been done to carry out the inten- 
tions of the Government. It was of im- 
portance, both as regarded the past and 
with reference to the future. He feared 
there might be many abuses in connec- 
tion with the distribution of this money 
when the Act was passed, and took occa- 
sion to object to the allocation of money 
to the Irish landlords for the relief of 
the distress in Ireland, pointing out that 
it was merely adopted by the late Go- 
vernment to enable the landlords to col- 
lect their rents, and that it could not be 
of any advantage for its ostensible ob- 
ject as set forth in the Preamble of the 
Bill; and that so far from any large 
portion of the money allocated in the 
last Session of the last Parliament and 
the first Session of the present Parlia- 
ment—over £1,000,000 was given to 
the landlords for the relief of the dis- 
tress—so far from any large portion of 
that money being made available for 
the relief of distress, he would prove to 
demonstration that a very small pro- 
portion of the amount could by any 
possibility come into operation to check 
the very intense distress which might 
exist in many parts of the West of 
Treland. He wished to ask the Govern- 
ment if they had information—and if 
they had not the information, he could 
not understand why they had not—as to 
how much of the £1,100,000 had been 
granted for the relief of distress in 
Ireland up to date? He also wished to 
know how much of that money the land- 
lords had actually spent upon relief 
works; and whether the Government 
could state how many men were em- 
ployed with that money, and for how 
many days? He also wished to know if 
they could give him any information as 
to the districts in which that employ- 
ment had been given, and as to the 
amount of money disbursed in each 
Poor Law Union? These were all 
matters upon which he thought the 
Government would have informed the 
House at the commencement of the 
Session. An Act of the exceptional 
character of that passed last Session 
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should, he ventured to submit, have 
been closely watched in its operation by 
the responsible Executive Government 
of Ireland. It was money belonging to 
the Irish people which had been given in 
trust to the Government by the Irish 
Church Act of 1869, to use for the benefit 
of the Irish people, and for certain pur- 
posesin Ireland. This money was seized 
upon by the late Government, and 
£750,000 was granted for the relief of 
distress; and the present Government 
upon coming into Office supplemented 
that amount by another sum, and re- 
vived the Act previously in force. Now, 
they were fairly entitled to ask what had 
become of that £1,500,000, or, at least, 
of the £1,100,000 granted to the Irish 
landlords? They were fairly entitled to 
ask what had become of that £1,100,000, 
belonging to the people of Ireland, 
which the Government of England laid 
hands on last Session upon the pretence 
of relieving distress in Ireland; and he 
hoped that before this Vote was passed 
the Government would be able to afford 
the Committee some information in refe- 
rence to the points that he had ventured 
to lay before them. 

CotonEL COLTHURST wished to refer 
to the question which more immediately 
concerned the action of the Local Go- 
vernment Board in Ireland last year. 
That Board had received powers to grant 
relief in every Union in the shape of 
food and fuel, receiving labour in return. 
Those powers were, in his opinion, 
sparingly exercised; but, in so far as 
they were exercised, they were the means 
of preserving human life, and warding 
off great suffering. Those powers had 
now expired, and as it was quite pos- 
sible, and even probable, that there 
might be a re-appearance of distress, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary to con- 
sider the advisability of bringing in a 
short Act to confer on the Local Govern- 
ment Board power, when necessary, to 
give out-door relief in any particular 
locality. Within the last few days an 
instance had happened to justify his 
suggestion. In the South Union, in 
Dublin, there had been great distress, 
but the Local Government Board had 
been quite powerless in the matter, 
having no authority to give out-door 
relief; and it was only by what might 
be called a Providential accident that the 
workhouse happened to be overcrowded, 
and relief could, therefore, be given te 
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a certain number of men in return for 
labour. There would be no danger in 
adopting his suggestion, judging from 
past experience of the way in which the 
Local Government Board had used their 
powers, and judging from close observa- 
tion of the past action of Boards of 
Guardians in the matter. 

Mr. CALLAN also wished for some 
information from the Chief Secretary 
with regard to the details of this Vote, 
especially with regard to the number of 
Inspectors temporarily employed, and 
the amount of money paid to them. The 
Irish Office had always been remarkable 
for deliberate suppression ; but he hoped 
the Chief Secretary would not allow that 
characteristic of the Irish Office to con- 
tinue. He had asked that night for a 
Return of Information. Of course, some 
trouble would be involved in giving that 
information; but the information would 
spare the House a great deal of time, 
and it was the duty of the Chief Secre- 
tary to see that his understrappers and 
officials in Dublin Castle furnished that 
information. He wished to know how 
many of those Inspectors had been tem- 
porarily employed, how much they had 
been paid, and whether any of them 
were still retained. Then he would like 
to know what gratuities had been paid 
to the Assistant Secretary and seven 
clerks for extra services, and how much 
the Assistant Secretary had grabbed for 
himself. He further wished to have 
some information as to the bill of costs 
of the Solicitor to the Board for several 
years, which amounted to £1,017. These 
were all matters to which the tax-paying 
public attached great interest, and the 
information would save a great deal of 
that unnecessary friction which existed 
with regard to the present occupants of 
the Irish Office. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply to the 
Question of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Cork County (Colonel Colthurst) 
as to how far the Local Government 
Board should have power to authorize 
the Guardians to give out-door relief, 
said, that he could not give any definite 
answer on the subject. His own in- 
clination was in favour of the hon. and 
gallant Member’s proposition, and he 
promised to keep the matter in mind, 
although he could not undertake to 
bring in a measure on the subject. In 
reply to the hon. Member for Cork City 
(Mr. Parnell), he did not think that the 
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present was the most opportune moment 
for reviewing the state of the country in 
reference to the Relief Acts. He thought 
that the subject would more properly 
come on when the General Estimates 
were brought forward for the next year. 
He was most anxious that the House 
should have the information desired 
by the hon. Gentleman, and he would 
have granted a Return on the subject if 
the hon. Member had moved forit: The 
money granted had not yet all been ex- 
pended. In January last the loans to 
landowners then sanctioned amounted 
to £1,068,000, and at that time about 
£639,000|had been distributed. Thelarger 
part of the balance, £427,000, would be 
spent in wages before August next. On 
baronial works completed or in progress 
£173,000 had been spent; while works 
had been commenced which required 
more than £2,0v0. With regard to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan), three additional Inspectors 
were employed during the height of the 
distress. With regard to the gratuities, 
they were given for very hard work— 
he did not think it was easy to ex- 
aggerate its severity. Gratuities varying 
from £120 to £40 had been paid to 
the Assistant Secretary and the seven 
clerks, the total amounting to £600. 
With respect to the Solicitor’s bill of 
costs, he explained that they were fully 
certified and taxed up to October, 1879 ; 
but as accounts had not been furnished 
in June last, it had become necessary to 
make provision for them in the Estimate 
for the present year. The amount of 
all costs during the last 10 years was 
£1,458. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
thought that, before the Vote left the 
Committee, it would be convenient to put 
a question or two with respect to the use 
which the Irish Government had made 
of out-door relief as applied to the dis- 
tress in Ireland. The Relief of Distress 
Act was passed with the object of pro- 
viding for distress caused by the failure 
of crops in the year 1879, and the House 
assented to it on that account. But the 
Irish Government, in the winter months, 
made another use of the powers of the 
Act, and one which that House had not 
foreseen; because, in the months of 
December, January, and February, per- 
mission had been given by the Local 
Government Board to the Boards of 
Guardians to grant out-door relief, not 
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for the purpose of relieving distress 
suffered from the failure of crops, but 
for the purpose of relieving distress 
caused by numbers of persons being 
thrown out of employment in conse- 
quence of the exodus of Irish landlords. 
The question had been thereby raised as 
to whether the operations of the Land 
League had not, to some extent, inter- 
fered with the material prosperity of 
the Irish labourers; and it was thought 
possible that the labourers, seeing the 
effect which the operations of the League 
had had on the agricultural interest of 
the country, might have expressed opi- 
nions against the League. However 
that might be, opinion was strong in 
December that the use which the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, authorized to be 
made of the powers of the Relief of Dis- 
tress Act had had the effect of prevent- 
ing classes in Ireland who depended on 
daily labour from seeing the real result 
of the policy of the Land League. Asa 
matter of fact, in many parts of the 
country the distress consequent upon the 
want of employment had been so great, 
that bands of men paraded the country, 
one of which actually stormed the office 
of a Board of Guardians while it was 
sitting, and clamourously demanded out- 
door relief. It was then that the Chief 
Secretary used the Relief of Distress Act 
for the purpose of authorizing out-door 
relief to be given to persons thrown out 
of employment. Now, that was a use 
which the House had not contemplated 
when it gave assent to the Bill, and he 
thought that assent would not so easily 
have been obtained had the House had 
any idea that the Irish Government 
would have made such a use of the Act. 
In December, 1879, there were 2,000 
persons more in the workhouses than 
there were in December 1880; and in 
December, 1879, there were 10,000 per- 
sons less in receipt of out-door relief than 
in December, 1880, when there was ab- 
solutely no distress consequent upon the 
failure of crops. He wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland whether he could give 
any explanation of the policy which he 
authorized the Local Government Board 
to pursue—namely, that of giving out- 
door relief to provide for distress that 
was not consequent upon the failure of 
crops, . but was due to a totally different 
cause—that was to say, to the exodus of 
the landlords and the consequent want 
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of employment over large portions of 
the country? He would also like to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
could explain on what ground he con- 
sidered himself to have power to use the 
act in the manner referred to. It would 
appear, he thought, that the Chief Secre- 
tary had committed, what in legal phrase 
was called a fraud, on the power of the 
Bill, by authorizing the application of it 
in a manner not contemplated when the 
Act was passed. 

Mr. MACARTNEY desired to men- 
tion a circumstance with regard to which 
he had received some private communi- 
cations. The poorer class of farmers in 
Ireland had had the benefit of an Act 
passed last Session, call the Seed Pota- 
toes Act, one of the provisions of which 
was that loans were granted to poor 
farmers by the Boards of Guardians for 
the purpose of purchasing seed potatoes, 
the cost of which was to be repaid in 
two.instalments. In many parts of Ire- 
land the crops had been bad, and these 
payments had pressed with extreme 
severity on the poor persons who re- 
ceived the loans; and he wished to im- 
press on the right hon. Gentleman the 
propriety of allowing the Local Govern- 
ment Board to consider whether the re- 
payment could not be made in four 
instalments instead of two. Ifthe Local 
Government Board had no power to do 
this, then he suggested that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland should bring in a 
short measure to give them power to 
relieve the poor farmers to whom he had 
referred in respect to the repayment of 
loans. 

Masor NOLAN said, that the policy 
of the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock was of a Machiavellian character ; 
it would have been cruel, and might 
have excited insurrection. The noble 
Lord said that the Chief Secretary ought 
to have allowed the labourers to feel the 
prick of poverty arising from want of 
employment; but the hon. Member (Mr. 
Macartney) had stated that in many 
places the people would not be able to 
pay even for the seed potatoes they had 
got, because they had not full crops. In 
many districts the policy advocated by 
the noble Lord, instead of having the 
effect he expected, would have driven 
the labourers to desperation. He gave 
the Chief Secretary great credit for fol- 
lowing the policy which the noble Lord 
had condemned. He hoped the Chief 
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Secretary would consider the propriety 
of receiving the price of the seed pota- 
toes in several localities in Ireland in 
four instalments instead of two. There 
had been nothing like general failure of 
potatoes ; still there had been some, and 
the condition of the poor farmers was in 
itself a sufficient reason for the postpone- 
ment of the instalments. He admitted 
that in his own county the right hon. 
Gentleman had behaved very well in 
this respect. He would like to know 
what was the policy of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in connection with the 
matter to which reference had been made 
last night, but which had not been pur- 
sued owing to a point of Order being 
raised. He desired to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had fully con- 
sidered the question of instituting relief 
works in some of the localities in Galway 
and other counties, or whether he would 
make some further provisions? He had 
no doubt that the works were very much 
required in some places, and would be 
for a short time, although the cost of 
them would not be very great. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE wished to point 
out a remarkable instance of remissness 
on the part of the Local Government 
Board in connection with the Relief of 
Distress Act. In December last the 
Killarney Board of Guardians adopted 
unanimously a resolution in favour of 
holding extra baronial sessions, as there 
had been great distress in the neighbour- 
hood. The Local Government Board 
assented to the resolution; the sessions 
were held and attended by all the pro- 
prietors in the district and by the as- 
sociated assess-payers, and a consider- 
able sum was voted for the works. A 
resolution was also passed, pointing out 
to the Lord Lieutenant the extreme 
urgency of the case, inreply to which they 
were given to understand that the works 
would be almost immediately carried out. 
Inspectors were sent down, aud the at- 
tention of the Local Government Board 
was drawn to the facts of the cases by 
several local proprietors. He had himself 
asked a Question upon the subject; but 
he regretted to say that, after the con- 
siderable lapse of time which had taken 
place, nothing had been done. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, with re- 
gard tothe Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, it had been 
decided to postpone the works in ques- 
tion until after the spring sowing. In 
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reply to the Question asked by the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock, as to 
the extent to which the Government had 
made use of the powers of the Act to 
give out-door relief, he had received from 
the Vice President, in the beginning of 
the year, a statement to the effect that 
he foresaw there would be a period of 
distress, and that he feared out-door re- 
lief would have to be given in several 
cases. In consequence of this, 72 Unions 
were authorized to give out-door relief. 
There were now, however, only 27 in 
which out-door relief was given. The 
Government, at the time, saw no other 
way in which they could meet the dis- 
tress. It was believed that there was 
then a great chance of the distress in- 
creasing; but, happily, the result had 
been different, and it had greatly di- 
minished. The reason why relief was 
given was partly owing to the circum- 
stances of some Unions in which the 
people had not recovered from the 
failure of the crops. In one or two 
Unions there had been great distress 
through mismanagement in the plant- 
ing of potatoes, although this had not 
been general. Then there was another 
cause of a temporary character, but 
nevertheless of great weight, and that 
was the exceeding severity of the winter. 
Then there came the want of employ- 
ment. No doubt, a large number of 
labourers had been thrown out of work. 
He did not think the administrative of 
the Poor Law in England or in Ireland 
had any right to allow anything except 
the fact of distress to weigh with them 
in such a case, and it would be fatal to 
the right working of the Relief Act to 
allow social and political considerations 
to stand in their way. There were per- 
sons at the time who said if you do 
relieve these people, they will tell the 
farmers they ought to pay their rents, so 
that the landlords may give them em- 
ployment. On the other hand, persons 
said if you do not relieve these people, 
they will be in a condition of destitution 
and become an easy prey to agitation. 
Well, the Government paid no attention 
to one argument or the other. They con- 
sidered the extent of distress and the 
best way to deal with it; and with re- 
spect to it there were three courses open. 
They might have forced the people into 
the workhouses, given them out-door 
relief, or set them to work by means of 
baronial sessions. In the case of the 
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county which came before him first, the 
gentry were unanimous in advising 
against forcing the people into the work- 
houses, and were also in favour of a 
system of out-door relief, with work 
where it could be substituted. Then 
came the question of work or relief, and 
he could only say he had tried, in con- 
nection with the Vice President, to get 
as much work for the people as possible. 
On the 5th March, 1881, the total number 
of persons in receipt of out-door relief 
was 67,667, and, comparing the present 
month with the corresponding month of 
last year, the number was 67,667, as 
against 59,548. It was, no doubt, the 
case, that in many Unions some de- 
moralization had existed, consequent on 
the relief given last year, and which, in 
his opinion, had not been diminished to 
the extent it ought to have been. With 
regard to the seed potatoes, the cost of 
seed in 258 Unions was £599,000, and 
the half which was to have been col- 
lected this winter amounted to about 
£300,000. In consequence, however, of 
provisions made under the Act last year, 
payments had been postponed to the ex- 
tent of £146,000. The hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Macartney) desired that the 
repayment should be in four instalments, 
instead of two, in some of the distressed 
Unions; but he wished to point out that 
this could not be effected without another 
Act of Parliament, and he very much 
doubted whether the proposal was a wise 
one. Generally speaking, no doubt these 
seed loans had been of great advantage 
to the farmers; but he could not help 
thinking that they would feel the repay- 
ment, after four or five years, to bea 
very heavy tax upon them. Of course, 
the law must be carried out; but it was 
not the intention of the Government 
that it should be carried out with se- 
verity. He confessed that he did not 
think the circumstances of the country 
were such as to warrant any alteration 
in the conditions on which the aid in the 
construction of public works had been 
afforded. The time fixed for the pay- 
ment of the instalments of the loans 
could not be extended without an Act of 
Parliament. 

Masor O’BEIRNE asked, if a Return 
would be given of the number of Unions 
to which advances had been made ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the names 
of the Unions would be given if the hon. 
Member would move for a Return. 
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Mr. CALLAN asked, if there was any 
chance that relief would be afforded in 
the matter of repayments if a repre- 
sentation were made as to the state of 
particular Unions? The Poor Law Union 
of Dundalk was one of the richest and 
most prosperous Unions on: the East 
Coast, but it was connected with dis- 
tricts that were miserably poor. If in 
such a case a representation were made, 
would the Local Government Board be 
in a position to make some concession so 
as not to insist on terms of repayment 
which, at the present moment, would 
press very heavily upon the Union? 
He was afraid that if the terms of repay- 
ment were absolutely insisted upon, it 
would be necessary, in many cases, to 
seize the household furniture of the 
people of the district, as by no other 
means would it be possible to get any- 
thing whatever. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider the pro- 
priety of extending the period of repay- 
ment still further—say for another year 
—in regard to those Unions in which 
the Government were satisfied that there 
still existed extreme distress. There 
could be no harm in giving the Local 
Government Board a discretion in the 
matter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that a 
discretion had already been given in re- 
gard to increasing the numberof Unions 
in which a postponement of repayment 
would be allowed. Great care had been 
taken in preparing the rules that were 
laid down in reference to postpone- 
ment, and he feared that it was now tvo 
late to re-open the subject afresh. He 
presumed, however, that the hon. Mem- 
ber would not expect him to give an 
answer as to any particular case until he 
had had an opportunity of making an 
inquiry. He would ascertain whether 
the regulations as to postponement were 
final. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the concession 
was only asked for in the case of part of 
a Union, and he thought the case was 
one which would commend itself to the 
consideration of the Government. 

CotoneL COLTHURST thought the 
regulations in regard to the suspension 
of relief works would be most unequal 
in their operation. In many districts, 
where the relief works might interfere 
with the spring work, the suspension 
would not avail because the work was 
generally done by contract ; but it would 
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materially affect the relief in remote 
and mountainous districts, where the 
spring work was almost nothing, and 
where the work was generally done under 
the county surveyor. It had thus been 
the means of providing employment for 
old men and boys, who could not obtain 
work otherwise, and who were not likely 
to be employed by a contractor. These 
were the very classes who could not ob- 
tain employment in the spring work ; 
and if the suspension was intended to 
be carried out generally now, it would 
inflict great hardship upon this class of 
labourers, without giving any appreci- 
able advantage to the farmers. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
not got the Circular with him; but he 
was very much mistaken if there was 
any rule for the suspension of relief 
work under the circumstances mentioned 
by the hon. and gallant Member. 

Cotonet COLTHURST asked, if the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
send instructions to the local Standing 
Committees, so that they might have 
a discretionary power to continue the 
relief work, merely displacing such la- 
hourers as the farmers chose to take? If 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
that discretion, it would settle the whole 
question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought that, 
as arule, the relief work ought to be 
suspended in the spring; but he would 
give an assurance to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member that his statement should 
be thoroughly considered. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, there werea 
number of Unions which, although in 
a comparatively flourishing and solvent 
condition, had in them electoral divi- 
sions which were in the poorest possi- 
ble condition. That was the case in his 
own Union, and three or four attempts 
had been made to induce the Local Go- 
vernment Board to postpone the re- 
payments, on account of the extreme 
poverty of the people, and because, hav- 
ing got their seed very late in the season 
and owing to the wet weather, they had 
hardly any crop. The circumstances of 
one electoral division in a Union was no 
criterion of the condition of another in 
the same Union. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would allow representa- 
tions to be made in favour of these divi- 
sions. 

Mason NOLAN said, there was a 
special case upon which he should like 
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to have the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. In some 
Unions—for instance, in the Galway 
Union—seed was supplied which pur- 
ported to be champion seed, but when 
the crop came up it was found to be 
very bad seed of some other kind of 
potato. The districts in the Union were 
willing to pay their instalments, but 
they considered themselves to have been 
very badly used. Instead of being sup- 
plied with good seed, they had simply 
wasted the manure they had put upon 
the land. He wished:to know what 
steps the Local Government Board in- 
tended to takein the matter? In many 
instances the people had bad seed not 
worth 5d. a-stone. They considered that 
they would bevery badly used ifthey were 
compelled to pay the seed tax, and the 
Local Government Board and the Poor 
Law Unions said they had no authority 
to do anything except to charge it. It 
was certainly a case which might be con- 
sidered by the Government, and some 
rule laid down. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that a 
special case of that kind could not be 
subject to any rule, but must be left to 
the Boards of Guardians. 

Mayor NOLAN thought the Chief 
Secretary had not quite caught his point. 
The Boards of Guardians did not con- 
sider that they had any power in the 
matter. Of course, the Local Govern- 
ment Board were not responsible, but 
they ought to give the Guardians power 
to charge over the whole Union the loss 
occasioned by the supply of bad seed to 
a particular district. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, however, required to have 
the power to make this charge upon the 
whole Union. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
communicate with his hon. and gallant 
Friend upon the subject. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it wasundoubtedly 
the case that primarily the expense of 
the seed was charged on the land, and 
the year’s crop should be able to pay 
for it. But the illustration given by his 
hon. and gallant Friend applied to a 
particular district, and it showed that, 
in certain instances, there was a tendency 
to encourage jobbery. He believed 
that hon. Members representing different 
parts of the country had been urged to 
use their influence with the Government 
in regard to particular localities. That, 
in itself, was a very mischievous prin- 
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_ ciple, and if the payment for these seed 


otatoes was dispensed with, it would 
only enable the landlords to drain a little 
more of the life-blood out of their poor 
tenants. ‘The first thing provided for 
should be the expense of the seed, and 
the landlords should only get their share 
of what was left. If the payment for 
the seed was not made, the practical 
result would be that the landlords, for 
some time longer, would be able to ob- 
tain extortionate rents. The charge for 
the seed should be payable in one sum, 
and it should be paid before the rent, 
the money due to the landlords being 
paid afterwards. At the same time, in 
a district which had been impoverished 
by the exceptionally extortionate de- 
mands of the landlords, and the exceed- 
ingly bad crop of the year 1879, it might 
be legitimate to allow the payment for 
the seed to extendiover a period of 
two years. The same thing applied to 
the baronial works. The execution of 
these baronial works had, he believed, 
afforded an opportunity for a good deal 
of extensive bond fide fraud, and in some 
cases gross jobbery and rascality had 
been perpetrated. He knew, personally, 
of cases in which jobbery had been com- 
mitted. And he thought it would be 
well if the Government refused to lend 
too willing an ear to the appeals made 
tothem to encourage this baronial ex- 
penditure, which, in many cases, simply 
meant the throwing away of money. 
He very much approved of the view 
of the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) that, in granting relief, they 
should not inquire too closely into the 
reason how it came about that relief 
was wanted, but only into the fact whe- 
ther relief was required. Where the 
suffering was wide-spread over the coun- 
try, it was desirable that the people 
should not have their homes broken up, 
and that whole families should be sent 
to the workhouse ; whereas, by tempo- 
rary relief, they would be able, after a 
certain time, to tide over their present 
condition of pauperism. He did not 
think there was anything in the conten- 
tion of the noble Lord that many men 
were out of work because the landlords 
had left Ireland. The real fact of the 
matter was that the employment of 
labour in the cultivation of the land was 
an unprofitable business. The money 
granted to the landlords was a serious 
part of the case, and had been a real 
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evil. He wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to state, 
if he could conveniently, to what extent 
aid was likely to be still given to the 
landlords? In a great majority of 
cases the money paid to the landlords 
had been a complete fraud, and a per- 
fect scandal. A friend of his, in the 
county of Cork, informed him that the 
agent of Lord Kenmare—which noble 
Lord was a Member of the present Go- 
vernment, a Catholic in religion, and a 
Whig in politics—had received money 
for the relief of persons in distress; but 
instead of making advances in cash -to 
the parties who did work, he had simply 
given them a receipt for their rent in 
advance. His friend wrote to say that 
so recently as the 11th of February, Mr. 
Downing, the law agent of Lord Ken- 
mare, gave a receipt for rent up to the 
Ist of March. The landlords refused 
to give cash to people who were mem- 
bers of the Land League; and, beyond 
that, the actual amount of work done 
was misrepresented—credit being taken 
for seven and a-half yards where only 
five yards had been done. The person 
he referred to—Mr. Downing—only re- 
presented a class, and was no worse him- 
self than the great majority of land 
agents in Ireland, who obtained plunder 
from the public works sanctioned by the 
Government, and were able, at the same 
time, to gratify their political animosity 
against the Land League agitators. 
They got their rent, charged for more 
work than was actually done, thus mak- 
ing an improper profit out of it; and, 
in addition, they borrowed the money 
from the State at a nominal rate of in- 
terest. He thought it was the duty of 
the Government to attempt, in some way, 
to remedy the evils of such a system. 
He should be glad to learn if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
intended to do anything in the matter, 
and if there was any possibility of get- 
ting off without paying the landlords 
anything further. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member must be aware that the loans 
had already been made, and the work, 
to some extent, done. There was no 
discretion as to the allocation of the 
loans. In regard to the specific com- 
plaint made, by the hon. Member, his 
attention had not been called to such a 
case, and the deduction of rent from the 
money earned for labour was illegal, 
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Mr. BIGGAR asked for an explana- 
tion of an item of £391 in the Vote for 
an additional Auditor appointed at a 
salary of £500, of which £400 was to 
be repaid by the counties, and £100 by 
the Port and Docks Board, Dublin. 
Why was this sum to be paid first by the 
Government, and then repaid ? 

Tue O'DONOGHUE understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
employment of money advanced to the 
landlords as loans for public works in 
the payment of rent was illegal. That 
was quite true; but was there any check 
upon the expenditure, and were there 
any means of ascertaining how the 
money was employed? Had the right 
hon. Gentleman any means of knowing 
that the money was actually expended 
in the payment of labour ? 

Mr. W..E. FORSTER stated, that an 
endeavour had been made last year to 
ascertain how the money was expended, 
and it was found, almost universally, 
that it was paid for labour. The law 
was that the persons employed should 
receive the full value or consideration 
agreed to for their labour respectively 
in the current coin of the Realm. In 
regard to the Question put by the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), if he 
would refer to the Estimates for 1881-2, 
he would find that £216 13s. 4d. per 
annum was paid to the Auditors ; but 
the Local Government Board found that 
the existing staff could not get through 
the work, and they had appointed an 
additional Auditor. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £1,800, Public 
Treland, agreed to. 
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Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘*That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£6,600, be granted to Her Majesty, to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1881, of 
Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges 
in Ireland, including certain Allowances under 
the Act 15 and 16 Vic. c. 83,” 


Mr. PARNELL said, there was an 
item under this Vote of £3,100 for fees 
to Law Officers and fees to Counsel con- 
sequent on the recent State Prosecutions 
in Ireland, and also an item of £3,000 
under the head of General Law Expenses. 


Mr. W. LZ. Forster 
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He should ask, by-and-bye, for some 
information with regard to the item 
‘‘G, General Law Expenses;”’ but he 
proposed, for the present, only to move 
to reduce the Vote by the sum of £3,100 
under the sub-heads B and F, for fees 
to Law Officers and fees to Counsel. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: By what sum 
does the hon. Member propose to reduce 
the Vote ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he proposed to 
reduce it by excluding sub-heads B and 
F, amounting to £3,100. The prosecu- 
tions in Dublin were undertaken in pur- 
suance of he knew not what policy. In 
fact, he supposed that the Government 
had not, at the time, quite made up 
their minds what policy they were going 
to pursue; but they imagined that they 
might waste a little public money in 
carrying on a farce in the Four Courts, 
Dublin, at the expense of the public. 
He did not understand why a Liberal 
Government, in any case, should have 
resorted to the obsolete device of an 
indictment for conspiracy. When the 
attention of the late Government was 
directed to the Land movement in Ire- 
land, they did not adopt the plan of an 
indictment for conspiracy. They could 
have done so if they pleased. The 
materials for a charge of conspiracy 
were just as much open to them! as they 
were open [to the present Government ; 
but they preferred the more honourable 
and the more straightforward course of 
making each man responsible for his 
own action and his own words, and they 
prosecuted Mr. Davitt and one or two 
others at Sligo to that end. He didnot 
think that anybody could object to being 
made responsible for what he said and 
what he did himself; but he did object 
to the doctrine of constructive con- 
spiracy being called in by Her Majesty’s 
Government for the purpose of a poli- 
tical prosecution. In fact, if they in- 
tended to persevere in such a course, no 
man would be safe; but men might be 
held to be responsible for what some- 
body else said in America or Australia, 
provided they could get a jury to 
believe that the persons in question 
were acting in mutual combination. 
In fact, the doctrine of constructive con- 
spiracy was a most dangerous one; it 
was dangerous to individuals, and it was 
also dangerous to the public good. He 
regretted exceedingly that it should have 
been reserved for a Liberal Government 
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to take refuge behind that doctrine for 
the purpose of attempting to put down 
a political agitation in Ireland. Now, 
what was the doctrine of constructive 
conspiracy ? A man’s words were seized 
upon for the purpose of making out a 
case. The Crown Lawyers seized upon 
certain isolated passages in a speech; 
they said that a eertain individual had 
made a certain reference in one part of 
his speech, and that some other indi- 
vidual made a somewhat similar refer- 
ence, and then they collected the passages, 
and, putting them together, they tried to 
make out that an understanding had 
been arrived at by many persons, and 
that that constituted a breach of the law 
of conspiracy. But in the present day 
men came to a political agreement with- 
out coming to any distinct personal 
understanding. A doctrine was an- 
nounced by one public man, which he 
(Mr. Parnell) read in the newspapers, 
and, approving of that doctrine, he went 
on to a public platform and recom- 
mended the same thing. It followed, 
according to the doctrine of constructive 
conspiracy, that he had been conspiring 
with the man who made the first speech 
—whom, perhaps, he had never seen— 
simply because he adopted his published 
ideas and endorsed them as reasonable, 
fair, and proper. He now wished to 
ask the Government whether they in- 
tended to set in motion the law of con- 
structive conspiracy in Ireland, or whe- 
ther, on the other hand, they would 
simply make every man responsible for 
his own words and actions? Did they 
intend to arrest men under the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus under that 
law of constructive conspiracy? An 
act, which, if committed by one man, 
would not be an offence against the law 
of the land, became a criminal offence 
when two or more persons conspired 
together to commit it; and hence it 
followed that under the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus the Crown might 
claim the right to arrest persons because 
they might think they had conspired 
together to do things which, done by 
one person, would not have been a 
breach of the law. The matter was of 
considerable importance in connection 
with the new powers which the Govern- 
ment had been given; and however much 
they might have been disposed to for- 
give the Government for their sins of 
commissionin the past, and for instituting 
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prosecutions under an obsolete law, 
which had broken down—yet, when they 
were asked to vote money for such pur- 
poses, he thought they were entitled to 
inquire whether the Government in- 
tended to arrest any persons in Ireland 
in the future under the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act for any offence 
which might come within the law of 
conspiracy. He begged to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £3,100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£3,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1881, of 
Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges 
in Ireland, including certain Allowances under 
the Act 15 and 16 Vic. c. 83.”—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not suppose any hon. Member wished 
to occupy much time that evening in 
debating questions which had taken up 
so much time during that Session. The 
hon. Member for Cork City had asked 
whether the Government intended to 
arrest persons under the law of con- 
spiracy when putting in force the Pro- 
tection of Person and Property Act. 
With regard to the policy of the Govern- 
ment in instituting those prosecutions 
he did not intend to enter into a legal 
definition of the words ‘ constructive 
conspiracy.’ He would leave that to 
the Law Officers of the Crown. }He could 
only say that what chiefly operated on 
the mind of the Government was the 
fact that they found several persons 
advising men in the strongest possible 
terms to break their contracts, and not 
to pay their debts. They were advised 
that if that was done by a combination 
it was a breach of the law. They con- 
sidered that it was a breach of the law, 
and that it was their duty to bring the 
matter before a jury, so that if the evi- 
dence was sufficient a conviction might 
follow. He thought the Government 
were perfectly justified in doing so, and 
would have been very much to blame if 
they had allowed the law to be broken 
without attempting to vindicateit. The 
hon. Member asked him a Question with 
regard to their action under the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. He 
could only refer him to the terms of that 
Act. They would not arrest any persons 
except those with regard to whom they 
had reasonable suspicion that they had 
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with regard to a breach of contract be- 
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law—such as acts of violence, intimi- | tween master and workman, he con- 
dation, or having incited to these acts. | tended it was justifiable between land- 


That had been very frequently described 
in the debates on the Bill; and, so far as 
he knew,nobody would be arrested under 
it unless they came within the category 
mentioned. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
glad the hon. Member for Cork City 
had raised the question of conspiracy. 
He had had an opportunity of consulting 
a friend of his who was well known as 
an authority on the law of conspiracy— 
he meant Mr. Henry Crompton. He now 
charged the Government with invent- 
ing or re-inventing the old law of con- 
spiracy against labour which had been 
altogether destroyed by the legislation 
of the last 10 years, as being part of a 
system of thoroughly bad legislation. 
He thought that charge was made in 
sufficiently definite terms to receive a 
definite answer. He would go a little 
into details. It was not many years 
ago, as the right hon. Gentleman knew 
perfectly well, since in this county it 
was a criminal offence for a workman to 
enter into anything like a combination, 
the moment the combination became of 
an effective character. It was held by 
the laws of that time that workmen 
were perfectly justified, and were not 
disobeying the law, in entering into a 
strike; but the moment workmen, in 
order to make their strike effective, 
‘ picketted”’ the streets to discover who 
were standing out and disregarding the 
union, then the Criminal Law was put 
into operation, and the workman was 
made a criminal offender. The legisla- 
tion of that time, which did not come 
from the Liberal, but from the Con- 
servative side of the House, took a very 
sensible view of the situation, and said— 
‘‘Tf working men are entitled to enter 
into a combination at all, every act which 
is a fair and legitimate result of that 
combination is a fair and justifiable 
act.” Now, he applied that course of 
argument to the Land League. The 
statements of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was that he found a number 
of persons going about the country 
inciting persons to make a breach of 
contract. Now, he asserted positively, 
on the authority of Mr. Henry Crompton, 
that it was perfectly lawful for a number 
of men to combine even to effect a breach 
of contract. Now, if it be justifiable 


Mr. W. E. Forster 





lord and tenant. It might be said that 
the case of the landlord and tenant was 
essentially different, because the subject- 
matter was the property of the landlord. 
He denied that proposition altogether, 
He denied that the subject-matter of 
dispute between the landlord and the 
tenant was in any sense solely the pro- 
perty of the landlord. It was the joint 
property of the landlord and the tenant, 
The Solicitor General smiled sceptically 
when he made that proposition; but, 
perhaps, he had not read carefully the 
reports in Hansard of the debates on 
the Land Act of 1870. He challenged 
the Solicitor General to deny the pro- 
position of joint ownership vor partner- 
ship between landlord and tenant. If 
there was no such joint ownership, what 
rigbt was there to give a tenant com- 
pensation upon being turned out? His 
proposition was, therefore, that the farm 
—he did not profess to speak in legal 
language—was a piece of goods in which 
the landlord and the tenant had a joint 
interest and ownership. Under the law, 
as it existed in this country, it was per- 
fectly permissible for a tenant to break 
his contract, or to enter into a combina- 
tion to break his contract, if he thought 
proper todo so. Therefore, his charge 
against the Government was that, under 
the pretext of law, they were merging 
into lawlessness; and that, in the de- 
fence of property, they were stamping 
upon the rights of tenant’s property, 
and trampling upon that liberty of 
combination which successive statutes, 
coming from both sides of the House, 
had given as an unquestionable privilege 
to the working classes of this country. 
He challenged altogether the accuracy 
of the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the arrests which had 
taken place. He contended that the 
majority of the arrests which had taken 
place already were in distinct contraven- 
tion of the terms of the Act itself, and 
in still more distinct contravention of the 
pleas upon which that legislation was 
passed. He challenged the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to say that any of the 
men who had been imprisoned under 
the Act were men in any sense belonging 
to that class of dissolute ruffians or 
mauvais sujets who had been so often 
spoken of. He knew himself of one 
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case—that of young Mr. Kelly, who 
had been arrested and imprisoned, and 
he was a most respectable, well con- 
ducted, and orderly young man. He 
had taken a rather prominent part in 
the demonstrations made in connection 
with the land agitation; but he would 
challenge the Chief Secretary to say that 
he was imprisoned because he had ad- 
vised a breach of contract to anyone. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, what he 
had said was that those arrested were 
suspected of having committed a crime 
punishable by law. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: By no stretch 
of the imagination could the conduct of 
Mr. Kelly be brought under that defini- 
tion. - 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: And inciting 
to violence or intimidation. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, they 
could not call inciting to breach of con- 
tract an act inciting to violence or in- 
timidation. Another point he wished 
to remark upon was the amount of legal 
ability which was engaged by the Crown 
at the prosecutions. He did not be- 
grudge hon. Members their sliare of the 
spoil, which was, no doubt, well earned ; 
but he thought their high ability might 
have been better directed than in trying 
to bring home a criminal charge against 
those whom the people regarded as the 
saviours of their country. What he did 
complain of was that the right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen opposite, who were 
surely competent lawyers and men of 
the greatest ability, should have found 
it necessary to surround themselves 
with a perfect constellation, a galaxy, 
a panorama, of legal talent. What was 
the meaning of it? What was the ne- 
cessity of half those lawyers? There 
was no necessity at all, except that they 

wished, by a side-wind—he would not 
say a ‘‘dodge’’—to deprive’ his friends 
of as much legal ability as possible by 
engaging it themselves. He asked an 
explanation upon that point, and he 
thought he had a perfect right to do 
80 with some energy, for the reason 
that it was only that system of bribery 
and fees which had prevented such able 
Gentlemen sitting by his side as sup- 
porters of the Irish movement, instead 
of being on the Treasury Bench. Those 
were the points upon which he wanted 
information—his main point being, whe- 
ther the law of conspiracy was applied 
to contracts between landlord and tenant. 


{ Maron 15, 1881} 
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Mr. CALLAN also wished to ask 
some questions with regard to the trials. 
He found, from a sub-head, that the ex- 
penses of the trial for 20 days amounted 
to some £1,550. When he compared 
that sum with the sums he had seen 
marked on the briefs held by gentle- 
men of the English Bar, he felt almost 
ashamed of the Irish Bar to think that 
the Law Officers of the Crown should 
accept such paltry fees. The education 
of those gentlemen was just as expen- 
sive, and they were just as accomplished, 
as the Law Officers of the Crown for 
England. In trials in England, it was 
common to hold a large number of con- 
sultations; but, in the State Trials, he 
found that there were 20 days’ sitting 
without any consultation at all. Sup- 
posing that trial had taken place in 
England, what would it have cost? He 
should like to give the English Atterney 
General’s clerk such a brief as the Law 
Officers for Ireland had in the late trials. 
He wondered what he would do with it ? 
In England, at the very least, the trial 
would have cost £5,000; and yet, in Ire- 
land, it was put off for the paltry sum 
of £1,500. The leader for the de- 
fence, familiarly known in Ireland as 
Frank Macdonnell, he was informed, 
got 1,000 guineas for his brief; and 
he was told that none of the lead- 
ing counsel for the defence received 
less than £500. There was one item 
which he certainly would like an ex- 
planation about, and that was the item 
‘‘ General Law Expenses,” £3,000. He 
found he was referred to a note or sub- 
head, and that note put down the details 
as miscellaneous. Now, he got quite as 
much information from the word “ Mis- 
cellaneous”’ as he did from the title 
‘“‘ General Law Expenses;’’ and, there- 
fore, he thought some further explana- 
tion should be given. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he only 
wished to say a few words in reply 
to the observations made by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. He had no reason to 
complain of the manner in which the 
Law Officers had been criticized. But 
the most important matter, in his opi- 
nion, was that part of the speech of the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), where he asked for informa- 
tion with regard to the application of 
what he called the obsolete doctrine of 
conspiracy. He (Mr. Law) took excep- 
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tion altogether to the statement that 
conspiracy, as a branch of the Criminal 
Law, was obsolete. He thought, dur- 
ing the last 10 days, he had seen 
several criminal prosecutions for con- 
spiracy in England; and there was a 
large class of mischievous offences which 
could not bo dealt with by any other 
process than that of a prosecution for 
conspiracy. Complaint was made that 
in a prosecution for conspiracy one man 
was unjustly made responsible for what 
was said or done by his associates; but 
he (Mr. Law) must point out that this 
was nothing more than happened in all 
cases of association, whether for lawful 
business or for a guilty purpose. In all 
partnerships alike there was a combina- 
tion for a common object, the essence of 
the thing being that each man should not 
have to depend upon his own exertions 
merely, but should also have the benefit 
of the exertions of the persons associated 
with him. Given acommon purpose, and 
a combination for that purpose, it was 
just as reasonable that a man should be 
held criminally answerable for the acts of 
his confederates in furtherance of their 
common guilty purpose, as that one 
partner in a business should be held 
liable for the acts of the other partner or 
partners done for the benefit of the firm. 
In this case, however, there was no occa- 
sion to stretch the law by any construc- 
tion whatever; the persons prosecuted 
took credit, and they had justly taken 
credit, for having, in all they had said and 
done, acted entirely above-board. They 
declared plainly that what they had 
meant to do was to combine for a 
certain purpose; and if it were held 
that by that course they had exposed 
themselves to a prosecution for infraction 
of the Criminal Law, well and good. The 
Government would have been guilty, 
under the circumstances, of a derelic- 
tion of duty if they had not brought 
the matter to an issue. It was always 
part of the contention of the traver- 
sers that the course they had taken 
in thus combining, and their action 
in furtherance of the objects of that com- 
bination, were within the limits of the 
law. The Law Officers of the Crown, 
however, believed that the traversers 
were acting, not within the law, but in 
flagrant violation of it. On that point 
he would not go further than to state that 
the case was tried not before a single 
Judge, but before the Court of Queen’s 
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Bench as then constituted; and it wag 
held by the Court that it was a breach 
of the Criminal Law for two or more 
persons to combine to induce others not 
to pay their just debts, and also that 
it was a crime to combine to prevent 
persons taking farms from which tenants 
had been evicted—in other] words, to 
prevent people from doing that which 
was a thoroughly legal act. Those were 
the two principal charges against the 
traversers, and the justification of the 
opinion the Government formed as to the 
nature of the acts of which those persons 
had been guilty was sufficiently shown 
by the decision of the Court. So strong, 
indeed, was the opinion of the Court 
upon that matter that one of them 
stated that if the case had been a civil one 
he should have directed a verdict for the 
plaintiff; but he (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) would pass that by. The 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T, P. 
O’Connor) seemed to think that the 
law of conspiracy would not apply in 
cases of ‘“‘picketting,’”’ and that one man 
might in that way lawfully injure an- 
other who took a course opposed to his 
views. 

Mr. T. P. O’?CONNOR said, that as 
he was informed it was perfectly lawful 
at the present moment for a member of 
a trades union, when a strike had been 
agreed upon, to go as close to the place 
of business in connection with which the 
strike had occurred, as to be able to 
ascertain whether any of his companions 
went there or not. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): To go for the 
purpose of acquiring knowledge is not 
picketting. 

Mz. T. P. O’CONNOR: I am informed 
that it is picketting. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he did not 
consider it such, although, of course, the 
hon. Member could callsuch action by any 
nameheliked. Heshould not haveadvised 
a prosecution of the Land Leaguers if 
they had confined their operations simply 
to obtaining knowledge as to who paid 
his rent and who had not. If they had 
simply gone to the trouble of watching 
the rent offices, and had never taken a 
step beyond that—never tried to induce 
people to break their contracts, or to 
intimidate their neighbours, if they had 
never advised the besetting of people’s 
houses, or following them from place to 
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place to annoy and injure them, he should 
not have advised the prosecution; but 
to abstain from this would not have 
served the purpose of the Land Leaguers. 
Their object was to bring the landlords 
on their knees; and he begged to say 
that a combination for that purpose—a 
combination to do mischief to any man or 
body of men—had, from the earliest time, 
been dealt with as a criminal offence. It 
was indisputably a breach of the law to 
intimidate a man to prevent him from 
fulfilling a lawful contract. Personal 
liberty consisted, not merely of freedom 
of body, but also of freedom of mind and 
will; and, as they had been told by a 
learned Judge, now a member of the 
Court of Appeal, any persons who sought, 
by watching, besetting, or by black looks 
or otherwise to coerce or interfere with a 
person’s freedom of will, were guilty of 
a criminal act. He would therefore re- 
peat that what had happened not only 
justified, but imperatively called, upon 
the Law Officers to advise the Crown that 
a prosecution should take place. As he 
had said, it was contended and loudly 
declared by the Land Leaguers that they, 
in everything they had done and were 
doing, were strictly within the limits of 
thelaw; and that beingso it was only right 
that they should be disabused of their mis- 
take. It had been argued that the land- 
lord and the tenant were co-partners, in- 
asmuch as they were both interested in 
the farm. Well, he did not dispute that 
they were both interested in the farm ; 
no doubt a tenant had some interest in 
the land, and a co-partnership might 
exist, though the share of one partner 
might be comparatively small. He would 
ask, however, whether the fact of their 
both having an interest in the land gave 
one of them a right to combine with other 
people to do an injury to his partner? 
The late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
had had before him a case in which this 
very point had been raised—where one 
partner went into a mischievous associa- 
tion with an outsider to do an injury to 
the other partner. The man was indicted 
for conspiracy, and the Court of Criminal 
Appeal held him to be rightly convicted 
of the crime, although it would not have 
been possible to punish him if he had 
acted by himself. He now came to 
another point upon which he had an 
observation to make. It had been 


alleged that the Crown had acted un- 
fairly by surrounding itself with a 
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“galaxy of legal talent.” No doubt 
there were a number of very able men en- 
gaged upon the trial; but the “‘ galaxy” 
was on behalf of, as well as against, the 
traversers. Certainly the defendants 
were not so badly supplied with legal 
ability that their case suffered in the 
least; and the Crown had only acted 
with propriety in selecting those legal 
gentlemen to assist in conducting the 
case that they thought would be most 
useful. Though the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) declared that 
the traversers were left in a pitiable 
plight, it must be acknowledged that 
they had the advantage of the services 
of most able counsel]; whilst the happy 
result of his piteous complaint was that 
a considerable stream of gold flowed in 
at once to the coffers of the League from 
Ireland, America, and elsewhere. As to 
the magnitude of the case, it should be 
remembered that the proceedings at 128 
or 130 meetings were to be proved, and 
that some 500 speeches had to be con- 
sidered. There were eight counsel for 
the Crown and eight for the defence; 
whilst there were 14 persons upon their 
trial, and the Government could not have 
been acquitted of dereliction of duty if 
they had not secured the best counsel 
they could possibly procure. This, at all 
events, he could say—that the selection 
of counsel on behalf of the Crown was 
not in the slightest degree made for 
the purpose of prejudicing the defen- 
dants, but simply with the object of 
doing proper service to the Crown. He 
trusted he had now given sufficient ex- 
planation upon the matters which had 
been referredto. He did not wish to re- 
open old sores. He was glad that the 
whole thing was over, because not only 
was the case the source of considerable 
anxiety, but it was, in some respects, a 
painful one to those who had to con- 
duct it. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN regretted that 
he had been so unfortunate as not to 

hear any explanation from the right 

hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 

ney General for Ireland, or from anyone 

on the Treasury Bench, as to the ques- 

tion that naturally arose to everyone’s 

mind in connection with that trial— 

namely, why it was that the prosecution 

had been instituted at all, and why it 

had taken the shape that it had in the 

Court of Queen’s Bench? Let the Com- 

mittee recollect that the offences charged 
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against the traversers were 10 months 
old. No doubt, if he might use such a 
colloquial phrase, it was by way of 
“piling up the agony” that some 
piling up gony 
offences were brought up to the very 
eve of the trial; but if the Crown be- 
lieved their own case, they had evidence 
of acts and language used in the months 
of January and February of last year 
on which to found an action. He wished 
to know from the Crown if they could 
say why they lay by apparently slum- 
bering? Was it in order that those 
men for eight long months might be 
allowed to believe that they were on the 
path of legality? Why did the Attor- 
ney General lie by, he would repeat? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had the evidence circulated by the late 
Government; and he was able to obtain 
information from all kinds of newspaper 
reports from Gurney’s reporters and 
from the police reporters. The evidence 
adduced on the trial in Dublin presented 
to his (Mr. Sullivan’s) mind an impres- 
sion which he could never forget, and it 
was this—that, but for what he knew of 
the personal character of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, and only for the 
fairness with which he conducted the 
prosecution, he should have said, if he 
had been a stranger, not knowing the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, or 
anything of the circumstances, and judg- 
ing merely by what he had heard in 
Court, ‘‘that he was, in a moral sense, 
most culpable for having lured those 
men to their ruin’’—if they had been 
ruined. If the traversers had been on 
the path of illegality, and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was aware of 
it so many months before, it was his 
duty promptly to tell them so. If 
he had known that crimes were being 
committed in February, was he not 
bound, and were not the officials of 
Dublin Castle bound by their oaths 
to come forward and vindicate the law? 
If illegality was being perpetrated in 
February, March, April, May, why did 
not the prosecutions take place before 
September? Eighty years ago, on no 
less an authority than that of the King, 
complaint was made of a similar course, 
and it was stated that certain officials 
had done what was in the highest de- 
gree culpable by allowing crime to con- 
tinue, by winking at it, by conniving at 
it, by allowing those who committed it 
to believe they were on the path of 
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legality. It was declared by the King 
of England that it was a criminal act 
for officials to store up crime against in- 
dividuals for the purpose of enmeshing 
and ruining them. Why was no warn- 
ing voice raised in Ireland to tell the 
people to keep away from those meetings 
—to have nothing to do with those cri- 
minals who were luring them on to de- 
struction? Had not the Government 
been like the panther watching behind 
the tree, waiting his time for a spring? 
If they had not known that the Attorney 
General for Ireland was not only a kindly 
Gentleman, but an honourable public 
official—and he was glad his Colleagues 
had spoken of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman in that spirit—they would 
have accused him of having lured on 
the traversers to their ruin. He did not 
wish to be personal in the slightest de- 
gree, and he only used those phrases in 
the sense of his argument; but why did 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
and the Castle officials lay by silent, 
motionless, conniving by their silence, 
even up to the month of September? 
One man had been prosecuted for saying 
that the landlords ought to be shot like 
rabbitsin a warren. No one would deny 
that that was language of a most hein- 
ous and culpable kind. He (Mr. Sulli- 
van) had no political sympathy which 
would induce him to say the use of such 
language was not a wicked and cul- 
pable act. Why, then, was that lan- 
guage allowed to pass unnoticed, and 
why was the man who uttered it allowed 
to remain at large—a man who, not in 
one but in several speeches, incited to 
assassination ? Now, he asked the se- 
rious attention of the Government to that 
question, why did they allow that indi- 
vidual to force himself on the Land 
League meetings? The man was never 
a member of the Land League at all. 
The Government allowed him for months 
to go round and tack himself on to the 
tail end of Land League meetings, 
allowed him to rush on platforms before 
the chair was taken and let off some of 
those incentives which figured next 
morning in the London newspapers as 
language used at Land League meetings 
—for the Crown confessed that they knew 
what was going on? They threw that 
into the common charge in order that 
this abominable language might stick to 
such men as the hon. Member for Cork 
City, whom they wanted to bring down. 
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With all his respect for the Law Officers 
of the Crown in Ireland, this was not a 
course of conduct that befitted their 
high position. They had their police 
spies, and their police reporters, giving 
them information of the language that 
was used at those meetings ; and it came 
out in evidence on oath in Dublin that 
the man to whom he had referred, before 
he had gone on platforms and after he 
had gone on platforms, before the day of 
meeting, and after the day of meeting, 
was drinking in public-houses with those 
police officials. The police gave him 
drink before he went on to the platforms, 
they gave him drink after heleft the plat- 
forms; and he, in order not to appear a 
mean fellow, although he was exhorting 
people to wicked and outrageous acts, 
treated the police todrink in return. That 
was the sort of man who was allowed by 
the police for five months to go making 
seditious speeches through the country, 
getting every day worse. There was for 
the conduct of that young man Nally 
an explanation that might lead some of 
them not to attach so much blame to him 
as at first sight one would suppose he 
deserved. Itseemed he was not exactly 
a believer in the Permissive Bill, and, 
perhaps, was not often accountable for 
his language—in fact, it came out on the 
trial that the young man was, from a 
very early hour in the morning until a 
very late hour at night, in an exciteable 
condition—he would only describe it in 
that way. That young fellow was put 
upon his trial, and his ravings were read 
gravely over to the jury by the Irish 
Attorney General, though the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had in his pos- 
session at the time the explanation of 
that language. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not that explana- 
tion in his possession, why did he for five 
months hesitate to prosecute? Now, the 
late Government in Ireland, at all events, 
had acted in a more candid and straight- 
forward manner. They found some of 
those men attending Land League meet- 
ings, and using what they considered to 
be illegal language, inciting the people 
to crime and violence, and they grasped 
the men there and then. The right hon. 
Gentlemen now sitting on the Front 
Opposition Bench, at any rate, deserved 
credit for this—that they did not allow 
those people to walk into the pitfall— 
did not allow them for eight long months 
to believe that they were endeavouring 
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to attain an object by legitimate means 
—by public agitation. When the crime 
—as the late Government considered it 
—had been committed they struck the 
offenders in the name of the law, 
brought them to the Bar, and prose 
cuted them for their conduct. Nor 
were the late Government guilty of— 
and he wanted to use a word that would 
most strongly describe the conduct of 
the present officials in Ireland without 
personally reflecting on them—the un- 
fairness of allowing a thing which they 
considered to be illegal to go on with- 
out taking each offender to task for his 
conduct. The late Government would 
not have bundled all the defendants to- 
gether in a group as the present Govern- 
ment had done, so that the Member for 
Cork City, while away in Philadelphia, 
hatin hand, begging for alms at crowded 
meetings in America, was held respon- 
sible for the ravings of that peasant he 
had referred to in the wilds of Conne- 
mara. Was the action of the Govern- 
ment in that matter worthy of British 
justice? Why did not the Attorney 
General prosecute Nally for his language 
and the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork for his? He had abundance of 
evidence in the one case to convict any 
man of using seditious language. He 
(Mr. Sullivan) put it to the Attorney 
General on his reputation as the head 
of the Irish Bar, to which he was a 
credit—he put it to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman on his own reputa- 
tion whether he had not had abundant 
evidence to sustain a charge for sedi- 
tion? Now the trial was over, he had 
no hesitation in telling the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman what he had 
said all along to his own Colleagues— 
namely, that it would have gone very 
hard with them if they had had to defend 
themselves against a charge of sedition. 
But the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man raked up, not an obsolete doctrine 
of sedition, for the doctrine was not ob- 
solete by any means, but what was, as 
regarded those political prosecutions, a 
discredited resort. As regarded political 
prosecutions, where the men could be 
indicted for their individual acts, the 
course adopted by the Government was 
by the enlightened public opinion of 
this country—nay, he would almost say, 
by the dicta of the great men in the 
Legal Profession—held to be a discredited 
and unfair resort. In pressing this matter 
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in the most forcible manner, he de- 
sired to exempt from blame the Attorney 
General for Ireland, to whom belonged 
the credit of conducting the first State 
prosecution in Irish history that had 
been fairly conducted by an Officer of 
the Crown; but he challenged the Go- 
vernment on these matters—first, that 
the Crown remained silent and inactive 
for several months; and, secondly, that 
when they did take action they pro- 
ceeded upon a miserable charge of con- 
spiracy instead of prosecuting for sedi- 
tion. It was really painful to see the 
minuteness with which the case for the 
Government was got up; but in the 
two or three days’ opening speech of the 
Attorney General there was not a super- 
fluous word. It was, however, impos- 
sible to listen to the speech without feel- 
ing that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had proved too much, for he told 
anawe-stricken audience of words uttered 
at 157 meetings, while words uttered at 
three meetings in May, and when Par- 
liament was sitting, would have been 
sufficient for any evidence necessary for 
the case. Why, before Parliament broke 
up, were not the Irish people treated to 
a word of warning upon the illegality 
of those meetings, if they were illegal ? 
He complained that the prosecution, 
when instituted, was for political exigen- 
cies. In the academical sense, it might 
be said that the Government acted as 
they did from a pure love of abstract 
justice, and could not have taken action 
a week sooner or a week later; but it 
was known that the prosecution was not 
dreamt of until a wicked Press in Lon- 
don had hounded on the Government to 
take a step which ended in failure. This 
great State Trial was the huge blunder 
of the Irish Administration, just as the 
Coercion Bill had been the blunder of 
the English Administration. Two nights’ 
discussion would not exhaust the impor- 
tant issues involved; but, under the 
present circumstances, on account of the 
pressure on public time, he would not 
enter fully into the matter. Of course, 
the form of the objection was to the 
Vote; but none of the Irish Members 
objected to the Vote in this sense—the 
Irish Law Officers did their duty, they 
did it fairly and honourably, and the re- 
muneration represented in that Vote 
was not too much for them. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Committee would 
understand the Irish Members in that 
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spirit. They had raised this contention 
upon this Vote, because they considered 
the prosecution a mistake, because they 
thought it ought to have been begun at 
once if crime was afoot, and that a 
charge of conspiracy ought not to have 
been the form of the proceedings. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that if there should 
be a division he should deem it his duty 
to vote with the Government, although 
he did not think the prosecution which 
was instituted was the wisest or the 
most effective way of dealing with the 
particular crisis with which the Govern- 
ment were unfortunately called upon 
to deal. The prosecution was com- 
menced on the 2nd of November ; and 
although it was commenced on No- 
vember 2nd, and was founded on the 
legal opinion that the operations of 
the Land League were illegal, not a 
single meeting of the Land League was 
interfered with for some months after 
that opinion was given. Therefore, so 
far from being effective as a moral 
teaching of the magnitude of the law, 
in the month of November, after the in- 
stitution of the prosecution, the crime 
doubled, and in the following December 
it quadrupled. The institution of the 
prosecution was thus far from being an 
effective agent; nor, looking at it as 
moderately and reasonably as he could, 
did he think the institution of the prose- 
cution could be regarded as the wisest 
Executive step that could have been 
taken, because he did not think it right 
or wise to institute a State prosecution 
unless it was founded upon a serious and 
well-considered belief that it was likely 
to be successful, and to result in a con- 
viction. He asserted, as a matter of 
almost universal belief at the Bar, and 
he believed of almost universal belief in 
Ireland, amongst educated people, that 
there was hardly a shadow of chance, in 
the then system of constituting juries, of 
getting a conviction from the prosecu- 
tion; and that was an immense element 
when the wisdom and prudence of the 
prosecution came to be considered. He 
did not for a moment question the per- 
fect soundness of the advice given by 
the Law Officers in Ireland, whose advice 
he was sure was supported by law, 
and was what he should expect from 
their position and experience; but the 
prosecution was not one for which the 
Law Officers were to be considered pri- 
marily responsible. The prosecution 
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must have been instituted on the autho- 
rity and at the instance of the Govern- 
ment; therefore it was one for which 
it was not reasonable to regard the Law 
Officers of the Crown as answerable. 
Of course, it would not be reasonable 
to ask for the production of their 
opinion; but he ventured to suggest 
that in the advice they gave upon this 
question, in addition to stating what 
legal offence could be put forward in 
the indictment, they also indicated the 
grave uncertainty that existed as to a 
conviction. He was disposed to think 
that they pointed out the certainty, in 
the then constitution of the jury sys- 
tem, of not getting a conviction. The 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) asked why the 
prosecution was instituted. He did 
not think that they would have far to 
seek for a reason. It was necessary that 
something should be done in the then 
terrible state of affairs. He was dis- 
posed to think that the assertion of the 
ordinary law, although it might not have 
been sufficient to cope with a crisis then 
so grave, might have been more vigor- 
ously applied at an earlier period. Un- 
questionably the ordinary powers of the 
law were not applied with anything like 
reasonable vigour until after the meet- 
ing of Parliament. Another thing might 
have been done. In the then unfortu- 
nate condition into which Ireland had 
been allowed to get, Parliament might 
have been summoned. That not having 
been done, it was absolutely necessary 
that something should be done; the 
Government arrived at the conclusion 
that it was their duty to institute the 
prosecution. That prosecution did one 
thing—it put the Land League and its 
operations at arms-length from the Go- 
vernment,and that he considered a distinct 
gain. He did not understand that any of 
the Irish Members who had discussed 
the subject questioned that the Govern- 
ment were proceeding on an entirely 
legal course; he himself had not the 
shadow of a doubt as to that, nor did he 
find, in the course of the trial in Dub- 
lin, that anyone suggested that the in- 
dictment was not legal and sufficient. 
He believed that no one attempted to 
question the legality and the fairness 
and the sufficiency of the way in which 
the Government put forward their case. 
If the Government put forward a legal 
case reasonably and fairly and bond fide, 
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according to their opinion of what was 
required for the country, it would be a 
strange thing to ask the Committee to 
divide against that Vote because the pro- 
secution was not successful. The hon. 
Members who had criticized the Vote had 
abstained from criticizing the small de- 
tails, which would have been unworthy 
of them; but his professional eye had 
been caught by finding amongst the 
English Votes the expenses of two 
prosecutions, each of which amounted 
to over £7,000. That was far in 
excess of the sum asked for in the 
Vote. The prosecution, in addition to 
putting the Land League at arms- 
length with the Government, had eli- 
cited from two able Judges a clear ex- 
position of the law," which he thought 
had been attended with great advantage 
in Ireland. No one could question the 
absolute judicial fairness and _ great 
judicial power of the two eminent Judges 
who presided at the trial ; and those two 
Judges had given well-considered and 
able and weighty decisions in favour of 
the legal opinion of the Law Officers. 
That, he believed, had had a substantial 
influence in Ireland, and had shown 
those who had been previously misled 
what the law was and what law could 
be asserted against them. It was not 
for him to make a suggestion to hon. 
Members as to whether they should 
divide on the Vote; but he thought this 
was a question that was more for dis- 
cussion than division, because any divi- 
sion must take the form of reducing the 
fees of the counsel engaged, and that, 
he was sure, was the last thing in the 
world that hon. Members desired. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) séid, it was not at all 
unnatural for hon. Members represent- 
ing Irish constituencies to discuss the 
Vote, and there was nothing in the tone 
of the remarks that had been made to 
which he could object. One or two re- 
marks, however, had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) which could not 
pass unnoticed. The hon. and learned 
Member had made the serious charge 
against the Government that they had 
lured men on so that they might prose- 
cute them. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN explained 
that what he had said was that a 
stranger might have taken that view if 
he had not known the personal charac- 
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ter of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked what was it that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman sug- 
gested that the Government ought to 
have done? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) had said that 
no Government ought to institute a pro- 
secution unless there was some certainty 
of success; and he gave as a reason for 
uncertainty in this case the constitution 
of the jury system. He (the Attorney 
General) must dissent from that view. 
He thought no Government should in- 
stitute a State prosecution unless there 
was a certainty that they ought to suc- 
ceed. But how would that affect the 
jury system? That a State prosecution 
should not be instituted because there 
was uncertainty of conviction, because of 
the jury system, was a doctrine he could 
not understand; and if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s view was cor- 
rect, the Government could never prose- 
cute anyone in Ireland. 

Mr. GIBSON explained that he had 
said that the Government was bound to 
consider the probability of getting a 
conviction, and that in this case that 
probability was not held out. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) could only say that it 
was the duty of the Government, whe- 
ther there was a defect in the jury sys- 
tem or not, to see that the law was in 
force, and to enforce the law even by 
criminal prosecution, when that law had 
been broken ; but he was equally certain 
that the Criminal Law ought not to be 
brought into effect until the Government 
were certain that it would be for the 
benefit of the community ; but if there 
was a crime committed, they must wait 
until they saw that they had a real 
offender whose offence required punish- 
ment as a matter of example; and the 
Government ought not to lightly under- 
take a State prosecution until they were 
certain that the effect of the trial would 
be great. Had there not been a slow 
but certain growth of crime in Ireland? 
There was a time in the existence of the 
Land League when there were speeches 
by comparatively unmarked men, who 
had brought themselves technically with- 
in the law; but at that time it was the 
duty of the Government—with the quali- 
fication that they should consider whe- 
ther they were likely and ought to obtain 
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a conviction—to consider what would be 
the effect of letting the chief offenders 
escape and picking out minor offenders, 
There were Members of that House who 
left their duties in Parliament in the 
early part of September last, and took 
part in promulgating the doctrines of 
the Land League; and on the 19th of 
September that disgraceful creed of in- 
citing to crime by what was known as 
‘‘ Boycotting ’’ was preached. A Mem- 
ber of the House committed a crime 
within the definitions of the law when 
he, in common with others, taught the 
creed that when a man had made a con- 
tract and was urged to break that con- 
tract, and when the person with whom 
the contract was made had recourse to 
the law to enforce the contract, the man 
who enforced the law was to be shunned 
and condemned, and passed by as a 
leper; while anyone who afterwards 
sought to obtain the natural use of his 
capital by taking the land vacated was 
to be subjected to consequences worse 
sometimes than violence. That was a 
criminal act. There could be no doubt 
whatever, after the ruling of the late 
Lord Chief Justice and the ruling of 
Mr. Justice Willes, that that was a cri- 
minal act. If two men combined to 
prevent a person obtaining the fair per- 
formance of a contract, they were crimi- 
nal—and that had been openly preached, 
When? Not in the early Spring, but 
in September and October. That doc- 
trine was preached by men of such mark 
that they, and not the ignorant men, 
ought to be held primarily responsible. 
When was the charge made? Unless 
the Attorney General for Ireland had 
instituted a prosecution before June, the 
2nd of November was the earliest time 
at which he could do so—and upon the 
2nd of November he did institute pro- 
ceedings. He lost not one day open to 
him, after the June sittings, for opening 
proceedings—and what had occurred 
between June and November? If there 
was no probability of a conviction in 
November, how much stronger would 
the improbability have been in June? 
In June the Government still hoped that 
a policy of forbearance towards Ireland 
would have produced good fruit, and 
that the legislation contemplated for Ire- 
land would have had an ameliorative 
effect. What censure could be justly 
cast upon the Government because in 
June they had not instituted proceed- 
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ings? Yet that was the only charge 
which the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan), who had given such 
proof of his ability at the trial, and who 
had every knowledge of every feature of 
the case, could find to present to the 
Committee against the Attorney General 
for Ireland. It might be that if the Go- 
vernment had, with all the quickness 
and desire of some criminal lawyer, been 
disposed to pick out a word here and 
there, they could have done so in May 
and June; but he held that it was not 
the duty of the Government, instead of 
endeavouring to pass a measure of ame- 
lioration, to have employed themselves 
in picking out words of sedition uttered 
by some obscure and drunken man; 
but, when they found men of con- 
spicuous position, whose example ought 
not to be an example of crime, but of 
peace and order, teaching criminal doc- 
trines, then the Government, and not 
till then, put the law in force against 
the utterance of words which amounted 
to crime; and he should think that the 
last censure upon the Government which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
have discovered to make would have been 
for having acted too slowly. There was 
one matter to which he must refer— 
—namely, to the assertion made by 
those who, with very little knowledge of 
the law, said that the enforcement of 
the law of conspiracy had become obso- 
lete. That law was not obsolete; and, 
in his opinion, it would be a day fraught 
with danger to the country when con- 
spiracy ceased to be a crime. One man 
might speak foolishly and wickedly, and 
one man might not have to answer for 
words which, spoken alone, might have 
very little effect; but when they had to 
deal with combination—only dangerous 
because it was combination, when they 
had the banding together of many men 
who could defy the law by virtue of the 
strength of their numbers, and who, 
when so coming together, were able to 
inflict injury on the individual and 
danger to the commonwealth—then it 
was for the law to say, you who enter 
into combination and become in the eye 
of the law conspirators together—you 
must answer for the acts of each other. 
It was a combination that the Govern- 
ment had to deal with, and had for its 
object to cause persons illegaliy to break 
their contracts. The Government could 
deal with this combination in no other 
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way than as conspiracy. The conspiracy 
they had to deal with had developed. to 
such an extent that it had been said, in 
the now hackneyed phrase, to have suc- 
ceeded in ‘‘ knocking the Queen’s law in 
Ireland into a cocked hat.’’ That was 
the object of the combination ; it was 
for that these proceedings were instituted 
in the manner which even his hon. and 
learned Friend opposite said he had 
nothing to complain of, and within a 
time which was perfectly proper and 
reasonable. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
misunderstood the nature of the objec- 
tion which had been taken against these 
prosecutions. He had not understood 
it to be said that prosecution for con- 
spiracy was obsolete. He heard it con- 
tended that the doctrine of conspiracy 
of the constructive kind—that was, con- 
spiracy for which they made one man 
responsible by citing against him every 
word any other man might utter—was 
obsolete. He understood it to be con- 
tended that the true principle was 
that actually reduced to law in the 
case of combinations of working men; 
that what a man might do of himself he 
might do in combination with other 
men, and persuade any number of other 
men to do in combination with him. 
They contended that the Government 
had departed from that sound principle 
in endeavouring to restore the old doc- 
trine of constructive conspiracy; and that 
when they found a man doing what was 
in itself lawful, they had endeavoured to 
throw a legal network around him for 
the purpose of making him responsible 
for the acts and words of other men. It 
was well known that every reform in the 
law tending to give liberty of speech and 
writing had been brought about by vio- 
lating to some extent the existing law, 
and by Governments gradually drop- 
ping that law from practice, and allow- 
ing it to become obsolete. He and his 
Friends contended that a perilous con- 
dition of things had been reached when 
the Government endeavoured to revive 
the doctrine of constructive conspiracy, 
and makeita living principle of law again. 
They held that the leading men who 
were placed on their trial in Dublin were 
simply leaders uf a political Party; that 
they had done nothing whatever opposed 
to the principles of the law of England ; 
and that the Government had taken ad- 
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Government found men acting as politi- 
cal opponents, and converted them into 
criminals. Being unable to put down 
political agitation by fair discussion 
and by remedial legislation, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman then fell 
back on the principle of constructive 
conspiracy. The manner in which 
the Government had acted from the 
beginning of this prosecution made it 
almost impossible that it could succeed. 
An hon. Member had suggested that 
the Government should not have insti- 
tuted the prosecution unless they were 
well assured it would succeed. For his 
part, he did not go so far as that. He 
agreed rather with the Attorney General 
for Ireland, in saying that the Govern- 
ment ought to be guided by the opinion 
that the prosecution ought to succeed, 
rather than that it was likely to succeed. 
But certainly success was an element 
that ought to have been taken into con- 
sideration. With regard, however, to 
this prosecution, everyone knew that it 
never would succeed, because it was a 
political prosecution in the least noble 
sense of the term—a prosecution which 
sought to repress political opposition 
by criminal law. How did Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government show reason and ex- 
cuse for that prosecution? They found 
that the leading men had said and done 
nothing which was outside the range of 
fair political argument and organiza- 
tion ; they found that the objects they 
professed to have at heart were in no 
sense whatever illegal. But the Govern- 
ment found also that hanging on the 
skirts of this movement there was a 
number of utterly irresponsible men, 
without education, without position, 
without leadership, absolutely unknown 
to the majority of the leaders, and they 
sought out for every occasion when one 
of these men made some idle threat, and 
then applied their doctrine of conspiracy 
to make it appear that the whole of the 
leaders were actually responsible for what 
one man had expressed in the language 
of braggadocia. The acts and sayings 
of such men had been brought against 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
in order to convict him of unlawful 
combination ; and the whole proceeding 
formed a picture so ignoble, pitiable, 
and discreditable to the Government that 
nothing like it had occurred since the 
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on such evidence unless it was com- 
posed completely of policemen or in- 
formers. What the Government had to 
deal with was this—they had some honest 
men speaking from their convictions; 
while, on the other hand, they had a num- 
ber of obscure, irresponsible, reckless 
men delivering speeches which were in 
open defiance of the Criminal Law. Why 
did they refrain from prosecuting men 
who advocated the shooting of land- 
lords? Why did they not put the leaders 
of the land movement on trial for their 
own utterances, and their own acts? 
Instead of doing so, they endeavoured 
to apply to them the all but obsolete 
doctrine of constructive conspiracy ; and 
they endeavoured to convert an open, 
honourable agitation into something like 
felony. In the course of this discussion 
there had been a great deal of loose 
language indulged in, and a singular 
mixing up of politics and law. The 
Attorney General for England (Sir 
Henry James) made it one of the accu- 
sations against the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell) and some of his 
Colleagues that they had not employed 
themselves in endeavouring to lessen 
the popular feeling in Ireland against 
the Government of this country. Now, 
he wanted to know what public man 
carrying on an agitation ever attempted 
to lessen the popular feeling against a 
Government. He wished to know whe- 
ther, in the famous Mid Lothian cam- 
paign, the eloquence of the Prime Minister 
was occupied in endeavouring to miti- 
gate and soften the feeling of the Scotch 
people against the last Government? 
Had the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) ever occu- 
pied himself in any of his reforming 
campaigns in endeavouring to mitigate 
the popular feeling against the Govern- 
ment against whom he was carrying on 
the struggle? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland seemed to think that the 
fact of a law being in existence, and on 
the Statute Book, justified the Govern- 
ment in instituting a prosecution under 
it. Now, he (Mr. M‘Carthy) believed 
there was upon the Statute Book a law 
prohibiting the Jesuits from living in 
this country. But was there any reason 
for instituting a prosecution under that 
law, and would there be any justification 
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for doing anything so foolish? The 
Attorney General for Ireland attempted 
to make it out that the only object of the 
Government was to get a decision upon 
the question of law. In the view of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
law was not quite certain. Some people 
thought certain things were lawful, 
while others thought they were not. 
Therefore, said the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman—‘‘ Let us seize the 
hon. Member for Cork City, bring him 
up, and have a trial, in order that we 
may learn what is the law.” If that was 
really so, he did not wonder at the want 
of success which attended the trial. The 
Law Officers of the Government ought 
to have something of the politician in 
them, as well as of the lawyer; and it 
would have been wiser for them to con- 
sider how far the spirit or the letter of 
some decaying law was in harmony with 
the natural laws of modern political 
movement than to force on a prose- 
cution against a great public agita- 
tion in order to find out what the law 
was. He hoped that his hon. Friend 


who had moved an Amendment to the | 


Vote would press it to a division. It 
was only right that they should know 
what the opinion of the Committee was 
in regard to the prosecution which had 
been instituted, and whether they con- 
sidered it right to pay the cost of a pro- 
secution which had been entered into 
without any possibility of success. 

Mr. BLAKE said, it was his inten- 
tion to divide in favour of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. He was, how- 
ever, unwilling to give a silent vote. 
He would, therefore, trespass for a few 
moments on the patience of the Com- 
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never, perhaps, such an opportunity 
given to any Government to legislate 
effectually upon any question as upon 
that occasion. The Prime Minister had 
it in his power to manage the large ma- 
jority he had in his own way, and to 
make the Bill a most efficient measure. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman then 
introduced such a measure as, by 
general supposition, was now about 
to be introduced, they would have 
had peace and quietness in Ireland for 
many years past. When the Government 
came into Office last year, great and 
reasonable hopes were entertained that 
they would inaugurate their govern- 
ment by the introduction of a suitable 
measure of Land Reform in Ireland. But 
in that respect the hopes of the people 
were disappointed. They all knew—at 
least those who had been in the House as 
long as he had—his acquaintance with 
the House having commenced some quar- 
ter of acentury ago—that hardly anything 
had been given to Ireland for the sake of 
abstract justice, and that without agita- 
tion nothing could be accomplished. Now, 
his hon. Friends around him, who took an 
active part in the land agitation, and 
a part in which he was afraid they were 
carried somewhat too far by their en- 
thusiasm—knew very well that unless 
| agitation was kept up in Ireland, and 
| very strong reasons were given why an 
adequate measure should be introduced, 
there would be very little hope for them. 
He thought he could cite no better 
witness as to the necessity for agitation, 
and the good results that were likely to 
| follow from it, than the Prime Minister 
| himself, for the right hon. Gentleman 
| had fully admitted that without the agi- 




















mittee, while he gave his reasons for the | tation that took place on the Land Bill 
course he was about to take. The reasons | and the Church Question on a former 
why he should vote for the Amendment | occasion he would have failed to carry 
had not as yet been given by any other | those measures to a successful issue. 
Member. He was quite willing to admit | He (Mr. Blake) considered that the agi- 
that in the circumstances in which the} tation in Ireland had, perhaps, been 
Government were placed the prosecution carried a little too far. He was him- 
of the traversers was almost unavoid-| self, to a certain extent, one of the 
able ; and he also believed that the pro- | victims of the very strong feeling which 
secution, when it did commence, was / existed in Ireland that rents should be 
conducted with fairness. But he must | limited to a particular standard. It was 
hold the Government, and particularly | one of the recommendations of the Land 
the Prime Minister, accountable for the | League—and hon. Members beside him 
fact that the necessity ever arose for| would correct him if he was wrong— 
these State Trials at all. In the year that, under certain circumstances, the 
1870, when he had just ceased to| people ought not, until the Land Ques- 
have the honour of a seat in that| tion was finally settled, pay more than 
House, a Land Bill was brought in| Griffith’s valuation. He must give the 
by the Government; and there was! Land League credit that they did not 
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mean this in a generai, but in a parti- 
cular sense; but, unfortunately, the 
people took it as it suited them, in 
many instances in a general sense, and 
he (Mr. Blake) was, in consequence, in 
this position at this moment, that unless 
he consented to receive from his tenants 
about half of the income he was entitled 
to he would get no income at all. He 
therefore waited with the greatest impa- 
tience and anxiety, stimulated by his own 
particular necessities, the period when 
the Prime Minister would bring forward 
a measure that would enable him (Mr. 
Blake) his rights. He was very sorry to 
say that in Ireland there were some 
hundreds, perhaps some thousands, in 
exactly the same position as himself. 
Therefore, speaking entirely from a 
landlord’s point of view, he trusted that, 
for the preservation of their lives and 
the peace and quietness of the country, 
that the Government measure of Land 
Reform would not be long delayed, and 
that it would be of a satisfactory cha- 
racter, just to the tenant as well as the 
landlord. The only Member of the Govern- 
ment present now who took an important 
part in the agitation of 1870 was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright). So far as popular rumour 
went, if the right hon. Gentleman had 
had his way on that occasion, the Irish 
landlords would now be in possession of 
their rents, and the country would be in 
a state of peace and prosperity. It was 
because he regarded the Government as 
the primary cause of the agitation which 
had led to such unpleasant results in 
Ireland, and which culminated in the 
late State Trials, that he should vote in 
favour of the Amendment. He protested 
against the Government not having 
taken the measures they were bound to 
take on coming into Office, in order to 
allay the just discontent that existed. He 
should enter his protest against their 
inaction in that respect by voting in 
favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman if he pressed it to a division. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR regretted to 
say that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General for England had introduced 
into the debate an amount of acerbity 
which did not belong to it before. He 
(Mr. O’Connor) had no knowledge of the 
law whatever; but he had taken the 
trouble to consult those who knew 
something about the law of conspiracy, 
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and he found that on the 4th August, 
1873, in the debate on the “ Conspiracy 
Law Amendment Bill,’ Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt made some remarks which 
might be applied now to the operations 
of the Land League in Ireland. It was 
really a very remarkable speech. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was mov- 
ing that the consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendment to the Conspiracy Law 
Amendment Bill should be taken that 
day three months, and he said— 

“Under the pretence of limiting the penalty 

the Bill did, in fact, affirm the offence, for if 
they passed the Bill it would give a statutory 
assent to the doctrine which Parliament had 
never yet sanctioned — that an agreement to 
break a contract within the provisions of the 
Master and Servant Act was a criminal offence 
properly indictable as a conspiracy.’”’-—[3 Han- 
sard, Ccxvii. 1539.] 
[Sir Witi1amM Harcourt dissented.] 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) shook his head. But these 
were sentences open to the interpreta- 
tion of any hon. Member of that. House. 
The speech said distinctly— 

“This Bill would, for the first time, recognize 
in an Act of Parliament an agreement to break 
a contract to be an indictable offence. P 
To so dangerous and mischievous a proposi- 
tion he, for one, could never assent.” —{ [did.] 
In this case the tenants were advised 
not to keep a contract, and, according 
to the doctrine laid down by Mr. Ver- 
non Harcourt, it was not an indictable 
offence to combine in order to agree to 
break a contract. He left the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary to 
settle conclusions with the Attorney 
General and his hon. Colleagues as to 
what the real state of the law was. That 
was the first point that arose. The 
second was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man laid down that because two emi- 
nent Judges, Justice Fitzgerald and Jus- 
tice Barry, declared certain things to 
be illegal, that therefore they were ille- 
gal, and in this very same speech by Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt on the 4th August, 
1873, he found the hon. Gentleman 
protesting against this Judge-made law 
in these terms— 

‘‘Tf Parliament was to keep faith with the 
working classes in respect of the pledges it had 
given to secure the freedom of labour, it was 
bound to protect it against the practical super- 
session of its will—by this sort of Judge-made 
law. No one hadamore sincere respect than he 
had for the sages of the law; but that respect 
was limited to their legal province—Cuwilibetcre- 
dendum est in arte sud. Even men so just as Mans- 
field and Eldon and Ellenborough and Kenyon 
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had laid down doctrines on political and eco. 
nomical subjects which it had been the duty of 
Parliament to correct, and upon no head of the 
Common Law had decisions gone more astray 
than upon trade questions.” —[ [bid. 1535.] 


These were the words used by Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt with regard to the 
Judges of England when dealing with 
State questions or questions between 
masters and servants. If it was justifi- 
able on the part of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to raise that objection 
against the decrees of the English Judges 
on questions affecting masters and ser- 
vants then, a fortiort, it was justifiable 
for the Irish Members to raise the same 
question on the decision of the Irish 
Judges upon questions between land- 
lords and tenants. It must also be 
borne in mind that in the latter case the 
Judges were political in their origin, 
that they were raised to their places by 
political Parties for political services, and 
that they were called upon to decide 
questions of political struggle between 
one Party and another. The right 
hon. Gentleman was now chief guar- 
dian of the law; and although it 
was quite permissible for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
ford to cast this slur upon Judge-made 
law, it was regarded by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary as an in- 
describable offence for the Irish Members 
to raise the same objection against 
Judge-made law in regard to questions 
of dispute in which the Judges them- 
selves were personally interested. He 
(Mr. O’Connor) had great respect for the 
two Judges who had given their deci- 
sion on this Judge-made law; but he 
was not prepared to abnegate all the 
rights of the Irish people because Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald and Justice Barry hap- 
pened to say that such and such things 
were illegal. He did not see why the 
fact that they said it was illegal should 
make it illegal. He certainly failed to see 
why the mere dictum of Justices Fitzgerald 
and Barry was to make a breach of con- 
tract between landlord and tenant a 
necessarily overt offence. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland thought it neces- 
sary to go out of his way to refer to 
transactions which had been only inci- 
dentally alluded to, and which he might 
have known would awaken painful and 
disturbing recollections which ought to 
be allowed to rest. The right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman alluded to the famous 
advice of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) at 
Ennis in reference to what was called 
‘‘ Boycotting.”” Hechallenged the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman upon that 
point, whether it was or was not a fact 
that ‘‘ Boycotting’’ was a part, and a 
necessary part, of every trades’ union 
organization in this country. Was that 
so, or was it not? What was ‘ Boy- 
cotting?’’ ‘‘Boycotting” meant simply 
that certain persons belonging to a cer- 
tain class, opposed by another class, 
found that their only strength and de- 
fence lay in combination; that that com- 
bination was only possible by the ob- 
servance of all the conditions of combi- 
nation by the combined, and that in 
order to preserve that combination they 
must have the moral sanction of a social 
breach of intercourse with those who 
disobeyed the combination. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if he was rightly informed, 
in some of the instances of the trades’ 
organization of this country a fine was 
imposed in the Trades’ Union Court—a 
Court which he supposed, if sitting in 
Ireland, would be accused of high trea- 
son by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland. 
That Trades’ Union Court called before 
it any man of the Union who worked 
for an employer against whom a decree 
of the union had gone forth. Could 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
deny that? Could he deny further that 
the offender was brought before the Bar 
of the Trades’ Union Court, and that the 
Court, usurping the functions of the 
Sovereign, frequently imposed a heavy 
fine for any breach of the trades’ union 
regulations. He was glad to see his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Macdonald) in his place. He would 
appeal to his hon. Friend if it was not a 
necessary and prominent part of trades’ 
union organizations that a person be- 
longing to the union, and disobeying 
the decree of the union with regard to 
taking work under certain employers 
was visited by something like those 
social penalties which were summed up 
in the word ‘‘ Boycotting?”’ Yet the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman dare 
not bring into that House a Bill which 
would in any way interfere even with 
the fringe of these rights of combi- 
nation, and of ‘‘ Boycotting,” and of 
social ostracism, eucouraged by the 
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trades’ unions in this country. It was 
only when they were established as 
adjuncts to the land agitation in Ire- 
land that they were looked upon as in- 
tolerable. The right hon. Gentleman 
had not proved to his mind, nor had 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland, that 
this mischievous doctrine, as it was 
called by Mr. Vernon Harcourt—that 
an agreement to break a contract was a 
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criminal offence was recognized by the | 


law of England. Therefore, before he 
received this doctrine as the law of the 
land, he should like to see it a little 
better tested than it had been at present. 
He was certainly under the impression 
that it was perfectly legal for the tenants 
to combine together for the purpose of 
breaking a contract, and that it was not 
an indictable offence. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman thought it ne- 
cessary to speak of the advice which 
had been given —not to take a farm 
from which a person had been evicted ; 
and he went so far as to characterize 
that advice as disgraceful. Now, that 
advice, disgraceful as it was in the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s mind, 
was, in his (Mr. O’Connor’s) mind, justi- 
fied by overwhelming national neces- 
sities. It would be highly dangerous 
to leave to the landlords the power of 
eviction, unchecked by some such power 
as this. If there had been no such part 
during 1879 and 1880, the people whom 
they tried by their Disturbance Bill and 
failed to save would have perished. A 
combination to prevent the taking of a 
farm from a man who had been unjustly 
evicted was no more morally criminal 
than the combination brought about by 
the trades’ union to prevent men from 
entering certain employments. Theright 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke of 
the difficulty of getting Irishmen con- 
victed by Irish juries. If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would reflect for 
a moment on the hidden meaning of 
these words — the difficulty of getting 
Irishmen convicted by Irish juries, he 
thought he would find that it would 
have been more correct to say — the 
difficulty of getting an Irish politician 
like the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) convicted by an Irish jury. 
The Government knew that no jury of 
Irishmen fairly brought together would 
convict his hon. Friend, or any of his 
hon. Friends, upon suck evidence as that 
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‘adduced at the recent State Trials. Tt 
was the doctrine of persons who believed 
‘in the Divine right of Monarchs that 
| Kings could do no wrong ; it was his doc- 
| trine that no nations could do wrong in 
| its own interest. The Government must 
_ know that in the State Trials, while they 
| were on the one side the Irish nation were 
/on the other, and it followed that the 
'Government were wrong, and that the 
| Irish nation could not be wrong in fail- 
ing to convict its public men. The 
/ sooner the Government took the lesson 
to heart, the sooner they refrained from 
oppression, coercion, gagging, and ty- 
ranny, and the sooner they governed 
Ireland according to the principles of 
equality and justice, the more conducive 
it would be to the welfare of both coun- 
tries. 
Mr. WILLIS was prompted to make 
a few observations in consequence of 
certain remarks which had been made 
in relation to the law of conspiracy. As 
far as he understood the law, it was an 
offence for two or more persons to agree 
to incite a person to break his contract. 
It was an offence, not only created by Act 
of Parliament, but bya series of decisions 
extending over a considerable period of 
time. He did not wish to discuss its 
propriety. The alteration of the law, 
which took place in 1875, in favour of 
workmen, when a general trade dispute 
arose about wages, was just; and if he 
thought the Land League only incited te- 
nant farmers, who had themselves united 
to complain of high rents, to break their 
contracts, he did not know that he should 
oppose its operation. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was 
mistaken in supposing that there was 
any analogy between breaking a con- 
tract by a labourer and the course the 
Land League had advised. A labourer 
retired from the building or place where 
he was working; but a tenant farmer 
in Ireland was incited by the Land 
League not only to break his contract 
by non-payment of rent, but to remain 
in the possession of the property, and to 
compel, by intimidation, the landlord to 
accept the terms which the tenant dic- 
tated. The case of the workman could 
only be analogous to that of the Irish 
tenant if the workman not only broke 
his contract, but took and kept forcible . 
possession of the factory, employed the 
capital and gave the master just such 
a share of the profits as in his—the work- 
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man’s— opinion he ought to receive. It 
was a most unjust and criminal proceed- 
ing on the part of a tenant, after break- 
ing the contract he had entered into, to 
remain in his holding, and thus endea- 
your to compel the landlord to accept his 
terms. An undoubted crime was being 
committed by the Land League, and it was 
the absolute duty of any Government, 
worthy of the name, to suppress it. 

Mr. FINIGAN had been extremely 
amused by the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Willis). He had 
little expected to hear from one profess- 
ing broad Liberal principles such a very 
narrow view of the law of contract. 
Contracts were never justifiable, unless 
there was an equality and a freedom on 
the part of both contracting parties. In 
Treiand, contracts between landlords and 
tenants were very like those existing 
between the wolf and the lamb. The 
unfortunate tenantry were bound to live 
by some means or other; there was no 
industry, they had no money with which 
to leave the country, and they were sim- 
ply placed at the mercy of the landlords, 
who were ever ready to demand unjust 
and inequitable rents. It was owing to 
this state of things that tenants of Ire- 
land were obliged to enter into unjust 
contracts. He knew of no body of men 
claiming any acquaintance with juris- 
prudence who would hold that such a 
contract was binding. Untilthe House 
of Commons learned that the ordinary 
law in Ireland was administered in a 
just and fair spirit, and that the convic- 
tions under that law were greater than 
in England, it would not realize the 
precise condition of affairs in Ireland. 
Wherever there were no politics con- 
cerned the ordinary law was adminis- 
tered in Ireland justly and with dignity ; 
it was only when politics were infused 
into the administration of the law, and 
when it was defined that disobedience 
of unjust laws was a crime, that the 
Irish people and Irish juries rejected 
what was called law, but what was a 
sheer and undoubted wrong. It had 
been alleged, in this House, by the 
Prime Minister, that evictions were sen- 
tences of death ; and it had been stated, 
without this House, by Members and 
supporters of the Government, that the 
law of eviction was an injustice. To 
punish a man for breaking an unjust 
law by breaking his contract was a 
parody on legislation, and a parody on 
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equity. He never advocated the break- 
ing of the law in Ireland; but in refer- 
ence to what was called ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ 
he now desired to call the attention of 
the House to a clause in the Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act of 1875. 
Clause 3 of that Act provided that — 


‘An agreement or combination by two or 
more persons to do, or procure to be done, any 
act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute between employers and workmen, shall 
not be indictable as a conspiracy, if such act 
committed by one person would not be punish- 
able as a crime.” 


Now, he held that the indictment for 
conspiracy brought by the Government 
against his hon. Friend and Leader the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and others was an act of ty- 
ranny. The Government ought to have 
remembered that they should have ap- 
plied to Ireland the principles of the Act 
passed in 1875 for England. He was 
ready toadmit there were several cases in 
which the Government could and ought 
to have brought indictments; but 
against those who were indicted re- 
cently in Dublin there was no case 
for any Court, unless it were the 
Court too long known in Ireland— 
namely, the Court swayed by politics 
corrupted by Party. In any ordinary 
case brought before an Irish jury, a 
verdict would be returned equal in point 
of justice to any given in an English 
Court. He objected to the Vote now 
before the Committee, and he intended 
to support any division upon it ; because 
until the English Government, whether 
it be Liberal or Tory, learned that the 
law of Ireland must be framed in ac- 
cordance with the opinions of the people, 
there could be no respect for the so- 
called law—law which was now so much 
affected by political considerations. He 
trusted nothing would be done to-night 
to delay the progress of Business; but 
at the same time he hoped that Ministers 
who called themselves Liberal, who 
called themselves men of justice, would 
not attempt to defend an indictment for 
conspiracy, which, though it might be 
technically right, was judicially and 
equitably wrong. It ought to be under- 
stood by the Government, and by hon. 
Gentlemen generally, that it was not 
against the law, but against the system 
of injustice carried on by official cor- 
ruption, that the Irish Representatives 
so persistently contended in this House, 
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So soon as the same spirit of legislation 
was evinced in regard to Ireland as in 
regard to England, the Irish people 
would be found as true and as firm to 
the principles of justice as the people of 
England. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN was not only 
favourable to the reduction of the Vote 
now proposed, but he was in favour of 
its complete abolition. He considered 
the late State prosecution was unwisely 
conceived, and from first to last a waste 
of public money. There was no man of 
common sense in England or Ireland 
who did not know from the very com- 
mencement of the proceedings that they 
could only have one termination. It was 
said in this country, and in Ireland,as it 
was said in the newspapers of all parties 
in both countries, that the trial could 
only end in the acquittal of the traversers. 
Nothing, in fact, was expected from the 
— but a field day for the 

awyers, and the waste of a great deal of 
money of the British taxpayer. In Ire- 
land there was, moreover, another view 
taken of the matter, and when people 
were casting about to ascertain why on 
earth these prosecutions were instituted 
at all, this view commended itself to 
many minds; it was this—that the 
officials of Dublin Castle were resolved 
to pit the British Exchequer against 
the funds of the Land League, and thus 
to impoverish that association by caus- 
ing it to expend a large sum of money 
which might have been much better em- 
ployed. ‘They had heard to-night some- 
thing on the question of contract; but 
they had not heard it for the first time. 
What seemed to be the key to the whole 
position, in this and other debates was, 
the sacredness of contract between land- 
lord- and tenant. But he denied—as he 
and his hon. Colleagues had denied 
many times previously—that a contract 
for the payment of a rack rent was, in 
reality, a contract at all. Contract was 
too good and too sacred a word to apply 
to an arrangement between landlord and 
tenant under which the latter was to pay 
an exorbitant rent. He believed that a 
real crime on the part of an Irish tenant 
would be, not in refusing to pay a rack- 
rent, but in paying it. The most sacred 
duty a tenant could have was first of all 
to support in decency and in comfort out 
of the proceeds of his labour, himself, 
his wife, and his family. [4 laugh. ] 
Whether hon. Gentlemen laughed at 
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this opinion or not, he boldly asserted 
it. It was his conscientious opinion; 
he had uttered it elsewhere, and he had 
no hesitation in uttering it on the floor 
of the House of Commons. A large num- 
ber of Gentlemen connected with the 
Legal Profession had spoken to-night on 
thissubject. They hadspoken very highly 
of the State prosecutions. The hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) said they were in some re- 
spects conducted in a model manner; 
and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had complimented 
the Irish Members on the fact that they 
did not too narrowly scrutinize the Vote. 
He (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) wished to bear 
his testimony to the fact that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland conducted the prose- 
cutions in a fairer spirit than they had 
ever experienced before in Irish political 
trials ; but, at the same time, the prose- 
cutions were, in his opinion, a great 
mistake, and a needless waste of money. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in opening the case, spoke for two days. 
That, of course, meant a round of re- 
freshers for all the lawyers, while half 
the time—nay, even a quarter of the 
time—would have sufficed. The defence 
of the traversers cost the Land League 
about £10,000. He, in common with 
every member of the Land League, 
would very much have preferred to see 
that money distributed to the families 
of evicted Irish tenants. It would in 
this way have been much better em- 
ployed. He should, of course, vote for 
the proposed reduction; but he would 
more cheerfully vote for the abolition, of 
the entire amount asked. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought he was justi- 
fied, both as an Irish Member of Par- 
liament and as a taxpayer, in contesting 
this particular Vote, and in offering 
some of his experiences in connection 
with the late trials, and some of the 
reasons why he considered the Vote 
ought not to be passed in its present 
form. The charge brought against the 
traversers was that of conspiracy. It 
was attempted to be shown that they 
had advised the people to break their 
contracts ; hut it was rather strange that 
very little stress had been laid upon the 
question as to whether such a thing as 
contract existed between the tenant far- 
mers and landlords of Ireland. He dis- 
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puted that, even legally speaking, con- 
tracts existed between these people. They 
had seen that the Court of Chancery had 
held that a man was not even legally, 
and certainly not morally, compelled to 
abide by an arrangement under which 
a landlord or usurer sought to procure 
from him an extortionate amount of 
money in relation to any transactions 
between them. That was a matter of 
law as clear as anything could be, and 
he did not think it could be controverted. 
What was the state of things with regard 
to the needy Irish tenant? If he did 
not choose to consent to the terms of the 
landlord, he and his family were evicted, 
and might straightway have to go tothe 
workhouse. Much had been said in re- 
spect to the question of conspiracy ; but 
it was a remarkable fact that no attempt 
was made by the prosecution in the late 
trial to make it appear that there was 
any connection between the different 
parties indicted. A great deal had been 
said about the Land League ; but it was 
never proved that any one of the persons 
prosecuted was a member of the League. 
It was a notorious fact that several per- 
sons who were put on trial were not 
members of the League at all. Some 
of the traversers he had never seen 
before the trial; he did not even know 
that such persons existed, and yet he was 
told he had conspired with them to incite 
people to break their contracts. What 
he admitted he had done was to recom- 
mend the tenant farmers not to pay un- 
justrents. He and his colleagues never 
advised the people not to pay reasonable 
rents, or not to pay rents in the cases in 
which the landlord had not acted in an 
extortionate manner. They merely told 
the farmers, as they told them still, to 
abstain from paying unreasonable rents. 
Another charge brought against them 
was that they recommended what was 
called ‘‘ Boycotting.” Now ‘ Boycott- 
ing” of certain kinds would be very 
illegal and very improper. It would 
be illegal and improper in cases in 
which actual violence, or a pretence to 
violence occurred; but would it be pre- 
tended that they were not justified in 
telling the people to hold no intercourse 
with persons of disreputable character ? 
They held, of course, a man to be of 
disreputable character who would take 
land from which another had been 
evicted on account of his inability to pay 
anunjust rent. He maintained that any 
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man who would take land under such 
circumstances ought to be avoided, and 
he did not imagine that any hon. Gen- 
tleman on that side of the House would 
pretend to controvert that proposition. 
‘“* Boycotting”’ was practised in every 
profession. In legal circles it was very 
well known that if a barrister took less 
than the recognized fee, other barristers 
would not act in the case with him. 
It was well known, too, that if a 
barrister took a fee direct from a client, 
or before it had passed through the 
hands of a solicitor, he was ‘‘ Boycotted.”’ 
These were notorious facts; and, there- 
fore, it did not become lawyers, who 
fattened on the system of “‘ Boycotting,” 
to attack Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment when they advised the tenant 
farmers in Ireland, who had most keenly 
suffered, and who continue to suffer, to 
follow the example of a Profession 
which held a very high position in the 
social world, although, of course, in 
some circles, in which he did not join, 
it was the fashion to bring general 
charges against the members of that 
Profession. Reference had been made 
of late to what were called Land League 
Courts. He had no means of knowing 
what had taken place in any of the 
Land Courts, inasmuch as he had never 
been present at any of them; but what 
he believed was really intended, and 
what he was sure was usually practised 
in those Courts, was a system of arbitra- 
tion. There were Chambers of Com- 
merce in the different business centres, 
and it was a very common thing for 
these Chambers to settle trade disputes 
by arbitration, and thus obviate a law 
suit involving the expenditure of a con- 
siderable sum of money, and possibly a 
very great delay. What was more likely 
than that a business disagreement should 
be left to a committee of the trade? Of 
course, there were no means of enforc- 
ing a decision of such a body; but the 
honour of the persons concerned was at 
stake, and if a person acted contrary to 
the opinion expressed by the committee 
of his trade, the result would be that 
he would, in point of fact, be ‘* Boy- 
cotted,”” because no one would have con- 
fidence in his future dealings. It was 
quite a common thing for the different 
trades to have such a committee, and 
the system had a very salutary effect. It 
seemed, however, to be forgotten that 
“ Boycotting”’ had been practised by 
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landlords in respect to tenants. In the 
case of contested elections before the 
Ballot Act was passed, it was well known 
the landlords of Ireland attempted to 
exercise considerable influence over their 
tenants; and it was equally well known 
that whole districts had been depopu- 
lated because the electors had exercised 
their privilege as their conscience dic- 
tated. In point of fact, the landlords 
of Ireland ‘‘ Boycotted,”’ and thus ruined 
many tenant farmers, simply because 
those farmers had at an election sup- 
ported the so-called Liberal Party of 
England. A complaint had been made, 
and it was one which especially referred 
to the Vote now before the Committee. 
It was to the effect that a large number 
of counsel were engaged, and that this 
had led to a great waste of money. The 
Attorney General for Ireland had said 
there were eight counsel inthecase. He 
(Mr. Biggar) was present during a part 
of the trial, and, in his opinion, four 
counsel would have been quite sufficient. 
All the counsel had to do was to, per- 
haps once in two days, examine a wit- 
ness. The rest of the time was spent 
in looking on; but he supposed they 
got their refreshers all the same. In 
point of fact, one-half of the money 
given to counsel was wasted; and he, 
therefore, thought that the Committee 
would be justified in supporting the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork. The amount suggested should 
be struck off the Vote, simply for the 
purpose of insuring that for the future 
legal business should be properly con- 
ducted. It was one of the great com- 
plaints, and, he thought, a very just 
complaint, against the administration of 
justice in this country that such great 
expense was incurred, and that those 
little games of trade unionism were al- 
lowed to exist, whereby counsel en- 
couraged the system of employing more 
legal assistance in a case than was re- 
quired. This was a question which 
deserved far more attention than was at 
present bestowed upon it, and he thought 
the Committee should declare very 
strongly on the fact that more counsel 
had been engaged in the case they were 
discussing than were necessary. Another 
complaint was that on this trial, which 
Was a very serious one, the Crown sub- 
mitted evidence in regard to transactions 
which took place after the proceedings 
commenced. The Government were 
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asked to give particulars of the circum- 
stances on which they intended to base 
their case, and they mentioned a certain 
number of meetings at which the dif- 
ferent traversers had been present 
and had spoken; but reserved to them- 
selves the right of bringing forward 
evidence with regard to meetings which 
took place after the commencement 
of the trial. Well, that was an 
unsound principle, and one which the 
Committee should very strongly censure. 
A point had been raised by the Govern- 
ment in this discussion which he did not 
think they were justified in bringing up, 
and that was with regard to Irish juries, 
The late Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Gibson) had said that the ‘rials 
should not have been commenced, be- 
cause of the well-known difficulty of 
getting a proper jury in Ireland. That 
was a libel upon Irish juries. Irish 
juries were exceedingly fair; and he 
thought that probably one of the best 
things which had ever been done for 
Ireland by a so-called Liberal Govern- 
ment was Lord O’Hagan’s Act with 
regard to the reform of the jury system 
in that country. Before the passing of 
that Act, it was the invariable practice 
of the Government to pack the juries in 
such a way that it was impossible for a 
prisoner to get a fair trial. It was 
notorious that the juries were packed, 
and the jury laws, as reformed by Lord 
O’Hagan, rendered the practice more 
difficult; and, under existing circum- 
stances, the administration of justice 
in political and other crimes was much 
more fair than they used to be, for 
juries were packed much less frequently. 
He could not, however, say that even 
yet the people of Ireland had much con- 
fidence in the administration of justice. 
It was the custom in some quarters to 
attack Lord O’Hagan ; but, for his part, 
he considered him entitled to the greatest 
credit. The noble and learned Lord de- 
served the highest credit for his honesty 
in bringing forward a reform which he 
knew, from his practice at the Bar, was 
so much required. Now, a very curious 
thing raised as to that trial was this— 
that the Government fully adopted the 
responsibility of the proceedings. They 
did not lay the responsibility on the Law 
Officers of the Crown for instituting the 
trial and incurring such a large expense, 
and this was another of the blunders that 
the Government had committed, for they 
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must have known very well that the 
alleged offences, which had so often been 
referred to during the progress of the 
discussion, were only offences according 
to Judge-made law, and that, as a matter 
of fact, no moral offence had been com- 
mitted at all. This was only another of the 
blunders calculated to make the members 
of the Land League much more popular 
with the Irish people, and to discredit the 
Government. Even from a selfish point 
of view, anyone would have thought that 
the Government would have conceived it 
to be desirable to be on better terms with 
the Irish people ; but they had succeeded 
in alienating the whole Irish race from 
them, and consequently in permanently 
injuring the interests of their Party. 
Another matter connected with the trial 
which he wished to point out was this 
—that the proceedings were so arranged 
that they were going on while Parlia- 
ment was sitting. That had been hardly 
fair to the Irish Members, more espe- 
cially as everyone knew there was a pro- 
posal for passing a Coercion Bill. It 
was important to the Irish Members, or 
those of them who were included amongst 
the traversers, that they should be pre- 
sent in Dublin during the trial, and it 
was also desirable that they should be in 
their places in Parliament in the interests 
of their constituents. The Government 
should have so arranged the matter that 
the sitting of Parliament and the trials 
should not have gone on at the same 
time. To his mind the Government were 
not justified in acting as they did. He 
had gone over all the references made in 
the discussion that had taken place on 
this matter, and would shortly refer to 
some of the things which he had himself 
observed during the trial, and which he 
thought justified him in challenging this 
particular Vote. First of all, with re- 
gard to the question which he had asked 
the Prime Minister, and to which he 
wished to call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention before he went away—the 
question in regard to the evidence of 
the police constables. He considered 
that the policemen should not have been 
taken as witnesses at all in such a case, 
and he would give a reason why he 
thought so. He had been present at a 
meeting in the county of Cavan, of which 
evidence was given at the trial, and 
there was a police officer present at that 
meeting. He (Mr. Biggar) did not ob- 
serve the policeman taking notes; buta 
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Catholic priest afterwards informed him 
that he saw the man doing it, and that 
he had noticed that he had simply taken 
down those of his (Mr. Biggar’s) words 
which he had thought would appear to 
be a breach of the law if taken by them- 
selves. When he had said anything to 
counteract or lessen the influence of any- 
thing he had said before it did not find 
a place in the notes. Well, he did not 
think the evidence of such people as 
these police reporters should have been 
taken at the trial, and he did not think 
that in a criminal matter of that kind the 
Crown Counsel were justified in bring- 
ing it forward. In regard to every police 
officer examined at the trial, the inva- 
riable result of their cross-examination 
was that they acknowledged their in- 
ability to take down in shorthand all that 
a person spoke. Some of them said they 
could take down a large proportion of 
what was said, whilst others could only 
take a small portion; but they all ac- 
knowledged that they could not take all 
that an ordinary speaker could utter. 
Well, the Committee knew what was the 
value of evidence of that sort. They 
knew that unless a person was reported 
verbatim a correct idea was not con- 
veyed of what that person had really 
said. In each of these cases he had re- 
ferred to, when the witness had broken 
down and acknowledged his incompe- 
tence to report what had been said, the 
duty of the Crown Counsel should have 
been to order the witness to get off the 
witness table. The Crown Counsel had 
done no such thing, however, for they 
had gone on examining these men, and 
a great deal of valuable time and a 
great deal of money had consequently 
been wasted. These were things that 
had occurred under his own observation, 
and which were notorious. Another 
matter he wished to refer to was this— 
and it was the last point with which he 
should trouble the Committee with refer- 
ence to these trials—that in giving the 
evidence of the witnesses from the printed 
copies of the speeches in possession of 
the Crown, the Crown Counsel threw 
great difficulty in the way of supplying 
them to the counsel for the defence. The 
leading counsel for the traversers ap- 
plied to have a full copy of each speech 
as soon as a part of the speech was put in 
in evidence by the Crown. Of course, it 
would be easily understood that giving 
an extract from a speech did not give a 
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correct idea of what that speech was. | under the Vote there was a sum to be 
The Attorney General, artfully enough, | granted in connection with the Chief 
seemed to fall in with the view of the | Secretary’s Office, and of that the Chief 
Judge as soon as an expression of | Secretary had not thought fit to offer 
opinion had been given by that person- | the Committee the slightest explanation. 
age, and said, in an off-hand way—‘‘I| The word “miscellaneous” was sup- 
will give you a copy of the speeches to- | posed to account for an item; but that 
morrow ;”’ but what was the result?! was a vague phrase, which was not 
The result was that in each case a formal | worthy of a public office. He trusted 
application had to be made, to be followed | that some information with regard to 
by a new order, and the requisite docu- | that matter would be given, if not by 
ment was not supplied until a new | the Chief Secretary, at any rate by some- 
branch of the trial was reached. The | one on his behalf. 
counsel for the defence did not get the; Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
copies of the speeches which were offered | IRELAND (Mr. Law) stated that the 
in evidence until the day after they had | item included the printing and stationery 
been referred to by the Crown Counsel. | department in connection with legal 
As soon as the reasonableness of the | matters in the office. 
contention of the Attorney General was} Mr. BELLINGHAM did not wish to 
brought before the attention of the | detain the Committee any length of time, 
Court, the proper order was made, and | but merely desired to say that he sup- 
each speech was put into the hands of ported the Motion of the hon. Member 
the counsel for the traversers directly the | for Cork for three reasons. In the first 
evidence of each witness commenced, | place, as a protest against the whole 
which gave an opportunity, more or less, | policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
for the traversers’ counsel to get wit-| ever since they had been in Office; in 
nesses examined in regard to other por- | the second place, because he considered 
tions of the speeches than those referred | these State Trials were a perfect farce; 
to by the Crown Counsel. But, even | and, in the third place, because he be- 
under the reformed circumstances, it! lieved the effect of the trials had been 
was not at all easy for the counsel for the | to advertise widely the very principles 
traversers to make a good cross-exami- | and doctrines the Government professed 
nation of witnesses, because they had to | to dislike. 
go over the whole speech and pick out Cunstien wat 
any extract which seemed to tell in s en ve sal 
favour of the traversers during the pro- The Committee divided bre Ayes 20; 
gress of the examination in chief by the Noes 153: Majority 133.—-(Div. List, 
Crown. He only pointed out those things | No. 160.) 
to show that, according ry his ee Se Original Question put, and agreed to. 
what a prosecuting counsel ought to be, at 
the right hon. aaa learned Gentleman! , (4.) £3,500, Queen’ Bench, &e. Divi- 
the Attorney General for Ireland was | sions, Ireland. : ; 
not entitled to the very warm on Mr. BIGGAR said, it was possible 
giums that were passed upon him with | there might be no occasion to move to 
regard to the fairness of his conduct | reduce the Vote; but he noticed that the 
of this particular trial. His (Mr. Big-| salary of the Master of the Queen’s 
gar’s) opinion of what the right hon. | Bench Division was £1,200 per annum. 
and learned Gentleman’s duties were | He believed that according to the terms 
might be erroneous; but it certainly|of his appointment that gentleman 
seemed to him that in a criminal case a/ ought to give his whole time and ser- 
prosecuting counsel should not be per- | vices to the office. The salary was large; 
mitted to explain the evidence, He | but he (Mr. Biggar) believed the Master 
should come to the real merits and jus- | carried on a prosperous business as a 
tice of the case, and not fish for a verdict | solicitorin Dublin, and also prepared can- 
in opposition to what might be the real | didates for examinations. Under those 
merits to be submitted to the jury. circumstances, he thought that the Go- 
Mr. CALLAN said, he had not heard | vernment were not justified in paying 
an explanation of an item with regard | him a full salary, when he did not give 
to which he had asked for information | his whole time, but carried on a private 
early in the evening. He found that | practice of considerable profit. 
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Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 


there was something very unsatisfactory 
in the Vote, because it was proposed to 
increase very considerably several of the 
expenses connected with the Courts in 
Ireland. The Taxing Master’s salary 
was to be increased, the Registrar’s 
salary wasto beincreased, andthree Town 

Registrars’ salaries were to be increased. 
" It was perfectly notorious that the cost 

of the Supreme Court was much larger 
than the circumstances of Ireland re- 
quired. There were likely to be pro- 
posals for some decrease with regard to 
the Courts in Scotland; and he believed 
that would be a right course; but he 





crease in the cost in Ireland. There 
was very little information in the Paper 
with regard to these costs, and the Paper 
was exceedingly unsatisfactory. 

Mer. PARNELL observed, that when 
the English system of Judicature was 
re-modelled, a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the offices which were in 
existence under the old system, and to 
ascertain which of them it was necessary 
to retain, and which should be abolished. 
When the Judicature Act for Ireland 
was passed a similar Committee was 
promised with regard to the offices in 
Ireland. He did not know whether the 
Committee had reported; but it was an 
ominous circumstance that when they 
were looking for retrenchment they 
found a Supplementary Estimate pro- 
posed, to increase some of the salaries 
of the Irish officials. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) observed, that 
the salary of the Master of the Queen’s 
Bench was formerly paid from the Con- 
solidated Fund ; but the salary had now 
been included in the Estimates. As to 
the other matters mentioned, there had 
been a re-organization of offices, and 
there was an apparent increase; but the 
number of offices had been consider- 
ably reduced, and although some of the 
salaries were increased there was really 
a decrease in the total cost. As an in- 
stance of this, he mentioned that the 
number of Taxing Masters had now 
been reduced to two. 

Masor NOLAN said there had been 
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selves ill-used, because their salaries had 
not been increased, while their work had 
been increased. 

Mr. CALLAN wished for some ex- 
planation on the question of Election 
Petition trials. He found £220 put 
down for reception of Judges; but on 
turning to the sub-head under which it 
was stated that the Vote would be ac- 
counted for by the Chief Secretary’s 
Office he found no details given. He 
found that in England an average of 
£244 had been allowed, in connection 
with Election Petition trials, for dis- 
bursements to sheriffs and mayors, 
while in Ireland an average of only 
£154 was allowed. He also found that 
the same amount was not allowed for 
officers in attendance upon Judges as in 
England, £120 being paid in England 
and only £46 being allowed in Ireland. 
These were matters requiring explana- 
tion, and he should oppose the Vote 
unless that explanation was given. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) directed atten- 
tion to pages 24 and 30 of the Estimates 
to show that the Irish Office was not so 
far behind England in this matter. In 
the Irish Estimate, page 31, the item 
£220 for reception of Judges was put 
by itself; but at page 24 the cost for 
hire of Court Houses, reception of Judges, 
and other expenses in England, amount- 
ing to £6,100, were put down altogether. 
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Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £1,108, 
Ireland. 

Mr. BLAKE asked whether it was 
in contemplation to reduce the number 
of the Judges in the Land Court, point- 
ing out that some years ago the busi- 
ness was much larger than it was now, 
and that the Judges were now almostidle; 
and at that period Judge Flannigan had 
offered the Government to do all the 
business himself. Under the circum- 
stances, with only a quarter of the work 
to be done now that there was then, the 
two Judges must be almost idle. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) reminded the 
hon. Member that the Act provided that 
when a vacancy occurred in this Court 


Land Judges’ Offices, 





a large reduction in the number of 
offices; but the Taxing Masters found 
themselves hardly treated, because they | 
had not received a considerable increase 
in their salaries. They considered them- | 





it should not be filled up until it was 
ascertained that a second Judge was 
necessary. 

Mz. BIGGAR wished to know whether 
it was the case in Ireland that some of 
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the Judges of what used to be looked 
upon as the Superior Courts now went 
Circuit ? 

Masor NOLAN said, he was a Mem- 
ber of the Committee on what were called 
the ‘‘ Bright Clauses”’ of the Land Act, 
and it was then expected that the Land 
Courts would have a great deal of work 
in consequence of those clauses. The 
House was now expecting another Land 
Bill. He believed that under the new 
Bill a Land Court would be necessary, 
and he thought it was unwise of the Irish 
Members toattempt to reduce the Judges. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £50, Court of Bankruptcy, Ire- 
land, agreed to. 


(7.) £2,500, County Court Officers, 
&c. Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to know what 
was the explanation of the sum of £1,460 
for Clerks of Crown and Peace ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) explained that 
formerly Clerks of the Peace were paid 
from the county rates; but in conse- 
quence of the consolidation of that office 
with the office of Clerk of the Crown they 
were now paid by Votes in Parliament. 

Vote agreed to. 
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(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£28,900, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1881, for the 
Constabulary Force in Ireland.” 

Mr. PARNELL wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland whether the 
foot note gave correct information? It 
stated that the total original Estimate 
was £1,134,461; but the column stated 
it to be £778,161. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman was in a position to 
explain this difference. He would also 
like to know how much, if any, of the 
charge wasthrown upon the Consolidated 
Fund, in addition to the sum named in 
the Estimates, and whether the Govern- 
ment had information as to the amount 
paid by the various counties for extra 
police during the last year ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, no ac- 
count had been received for the county 
charges ; but he believed there was no 
extra charge upon the Consolidated 
Fund. 


Mr. Biggar 
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Mr. PARNELL asked if the counties 
to which an additional force had been 
sent were up to their full strength ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he ima- 
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gined they were nearly so. The charge 
was for 5,381 men, which was a little 
under the full strength. 

Mr. CALLAN said, some years ago 
the number of police to be placed in each 
county was declared by Act of Parlia- 
ment. No power had been given to 
vary the number of men. Nevertheless, 
reductions had been made, and in his 
own county, for instance, the number of 
men had been reduced to about 130. 
His hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Cork asked whether the number 
of men allocated by the Act of Parlia- 
ment were really stationed in each county, 
or did the Irish Office persist in the 
course which had been on many occa- 
sions condemned by the House, of charg- 
ing the extra police to the county. The 
counties of Galway and Mayo had been 
charged with extra expense for the force 
sent there; but no allowance had been 
made for the force taken away from 
other counties. ‘lherefore, he wished to 
know whether, when the Government 
charged the Western counties of Ireland 
for extra men, they allowed the counties 
from which those men were taken the 
difference of cost ? 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY desired to 
draw attention to the subject of a ques- 
tion put by his Colleague about three 
weeks since. As many as 80 or 90 
police were brought into the City of 
Limerick during the election, and were 
kept there a considerable time. The 
city had not then the force it was en- 
titled to, notwithstanding which, an 
extra charge was made for the men. 
The Attorney General for Ireland had 
stated, in reply, that the extra force had 
been demanded by some of the local 
authorities, and, as he (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) understood, either by the High 
Sheriff or the Corporation of the City. 
As soon as this statement was published 
it caused much astonishment, and on 
inquiry it turned out that no such de- 
mand had been made by any of the 
authorities of the city. He therefore 
trusted the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in the absence of the Attorney General, 
would be able to give some explanation 
of the circumstances under which the 
men were sent in, and say whether the 
city was to be charged for them, seeing 
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that the authorities had made no de- 
mand. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the point he 
wished to make clear to the Committee 
was this. An Act of Parliament pro- 
vided that each county in Ireland should 
have a certain police force. After the 
passing of the Act the force in the various 
counties had been allowed to fall below 
the number provided in the Act. In 
1865-6, during the Fenian disturbances, 
the Grand Juries throughout Ireland 
petitioned in many cases for extra police, 
and the Government sent them into the 
counties which had not their complete 
force and charged them as extra police, 
although they only brought up the num- 
ber of men to that guaranteed hy the 
Act of Parliament. In other words, the 
Government got rid of the necessity of 
paying out of the Imperial resources for 
a certain number of ordinary police sent 
to a number of Irish counties. That 
question had been over and over again 
raised by Grand Juries in Ireland; but 
the matter at the present time assumed 
more importance than at any period since 
the Fenian rising in 1865-6, inasmuch as 
the Government had been proclaiming a 
number of counties, and sending to them 
what they called an extra police force, 
which was charged upon the local rates. 
His point was, that many counties into 
which an extra police force had been 
sent did not possess their full force pre- 
viously, and that the Government should 
have paid the cost out of the money 
voted by Parliament, instead of throw- 
ing it upon the local rates, seeing that, 
even with the extra force sent in, the 
counties in question had no more than 
the number of men allowed by the Act 
of Parliament. This practice was espe- 
cially unfair when it was considered that 
the Government had taken men from 
certain peaceful counties and transferred 
them to Western counties like Mayo and 
Galway, and to Southern counties like 
Cork, and charged them upon the local 
rates, without taking off any of the 
charge made upon the counties from 
which they had drafted the police. He 
thought the Government should lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return 
showing the number of men which each 
county was entitled to out of the moneys 
voted by Parliament, and out of the 
Consolidated Fund, in a normal state of 
affairs; the actual number of men in 
each county supported out of the moneys 
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voted by Parliament, and the extra force 
which are charged in such counties on 
the local rates. If a Return showing 
these three particulars were furnished, 
hon. Members would be able to see what 
foundation there was for the repeated 
charges made by county authorities, from 
time to time, that the Government had 
been acting unfairly in throwing the 
charge for extra police on the various 
counties. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the police 
were sent into the counties under two 
provisions. One of these was upon the 
requisition of the magistrates, and was 
independent of the proclamation that the 
county was in a state of disturbance. 
He imagined the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork alluded to that. He could 
not positively say there was no case of 
a county having been below its full force 
and calling for police, the cost of whom 
were charged to it; but certainly he did 
not think that had been so to any extent. 
On the contrary, he believed the extra 
force had been only sent in when the 
counties had their full number of men, 
or nearly so. If any case of the kind 
alluded to had occurred, it was probably 
of a temporary character only, as in the 
instance quoted by the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy). By the 
Return of the 1st March, the whole 
extra force sent into the counties, inde- 
pendently of the proclamation for dis- 
turbances, was 6246 men. This number 
had been spread over several counties, 
and showed, speaking generally, that 
the counties to which they were sent 
were up to their strength before they 
were sent in. The numbers sent in 
under proclamation was 1,056. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked whether 
extra police had been sent into all coun- 
ties which had been recently proclaimed 
as requiring such extra police ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
hon. Member was confusing the two 
modes of sending police to the coun- 
ties. He believed that in every case in 
which a county had been proclaimed in 
a state of disturbance extra police had 
been sent. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY, seeing the 
Attorney General for Ireland in his 
place, took the opportunity of repeating 
his question with regard to the police 
sent to the city of Limerick at the time 
of the Election. Contrary to the reply 
given by the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman on a former occasion, that 
they had been sent in at the request of 
the authorities of the city, it appeared 
on inquiry that no such demand had been 
made. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that, who- 
ever the parties were, the police had been 
sent in at the request of some of the 
city authorities. He could not, from 
memory, give the name of his infor- 
mant. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the fact that 
there were two methods of sending police 
to counties—one at the request of the 
magistrates, and another on proclama- 
tion by the Lord Lieutenant of the 
counties in a disturbed state, did not 
alter the question at all as regarded the 
charge for extra police. Whether they 
were sent in under requisition or procla- 
mation mattered nothing so long as the 
result was that the charge for these 
extra men was thrown upon the local 
rates, and when the extra men did no 
more than bring up the force to the 
number the counties were entitled to 
have under the Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman must see that it was unfair, 
when the force in the county was insuffi- 
cient to maintain law and order, and, if 
that force was also below the number 
allotted to the county by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to send in an extra force under 
the proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant 
to bring up the force to its proper 
strength, and at the same time to charge 
the draft upon the local rates. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would say that 
each county should have the full quota 
of men allotted to it by Act of Parlia- 
ment before it was charged for extra 
police sent in under proclamation or on 
requisition of the magistrates he would 
meet the point raised. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER entirely agreed 
with the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork that it was unfair to charge a 
county under the circumstances pointed 
out by him. He could not, however, 
believe that this had been done. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, it was not 
often that he agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City; but in this case he did 
so entirely. He was aware, from personal 
knowledge, that some counties, his own, 
for example (Leitrim), had been below 
their fixed establishment of police, and 
that extra police had been imported on 
the requisition of the magistrates, or 
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otherwise, and that the cost had been 
thrown upon the local rates. He thought 
it desirable that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should give an assurance that the 
anomaly complained of should be looked 
into, and that where it was found that a 
county had been debited with the cost 
of extra police it should be disallowed 
when its fixed establishment was not 
complete. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the late 
Chief Secretary, the right hon. Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), would be aware thatit was 
a very common occurrence indeed for 
the force of a county to be kept below 
its proper number, and then for a large 
additional constabulary force to be sent 
in from another county. 

Masor NOLAN thought it was highly 
objectionable to take away the ordinary 
force of a county, and then to charge 
upon the local rates the expense of an 
extra force. They ought to receive an 
assurance from the Chief Secretary that 
this would not be allowed to happen 
again, but that a county would have 
its own ordinary quota of constabulary 
before it was charged with an extra 
force. He did not mean that the force 
should not be reduced in consequence of 
casual changes by some two, three, or 
four, but that no considerable number 
should be taken away even in quiet 
times. It was obviously unjust to reduce 
the strength of a force in a county and 
then charge it with extra police. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he could explain 
how the matter worked. Suppose they 
took the police from a county like Carlow 
and sent them into the county of Mayo, 
they charged Mayo with an extra police 
force, although it was probable before 
they went there that the police force in 
Mayo was not up to the full strength 
provided by Act of Parliament. The 
consequence was that the cost of the 
extra force in Mayo was taken off the 
Imperial Exchequer and thrown upon 
the local rates, and at the same time the 
force in the county of Carlow was re- 
duced below its proper strength. By- 
and-bye Carlow became a disturbed 
county, and the force in Carlow having 
been left below its proper strength by 
the drafts made from it because there 
were possible disturbances somewhere 
else, men were sent in under the pro- 
visions of the Lord Lieutenant’s procla- 
mation to make up the full strength, and 
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the men necessary to bring it up to its 
full strength were then charged on the 
local rates as extra police. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
certainly look carefully into the matter. 
He admitted that such a practice of 
charging the extra police upon the county 
under such circumstances, if it should 
happen to any extent, would be very 
unfair, but doubted whether it had 
been largely followed. He did not 
believe that in any county the force 
was kept exactly up to 100 per cent, 
taking one county with another; but, as 
a general rule, the proportion was about 
95 per cent. A few were generally 
undergoing a course of training at the 
depot ; and, therefore, 95 per cent was 
usually taken to be the full quota, and 
would be a very fair proportion of the 
nominal strength. The whole matter 
would, however, be carefully considered ; 
and if he found it was the case that 
counties were paying for extra police for 
a force which was only sufficient to fill 
up the gap occasioned by the withdrawal 
of the regular police, something would 
be done to provide a remedy. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM was unwilling to 
prolong the discussion; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
expressed the opinion that the practice 
of removing the police and then charg- 
ing for an extra force could not have 
beencarried on toany appreciable extent. 
He (Mr. Tottenham) would mention 
what occurred in the county of Leitrim 
five or six years ago. [Mr. W. E. 
Forsrer: I was not in Office then. ] 
The Grand Jury, on the occasion he 
referred to, signed a strong remonstrance 
against paying for an extra police force 
when their own fixed force had been 
reduced by withdrawals to 40 or 45 men, 
speaking from recollection, below its 
proper strength. When there had been 
so large a reduction as that, it was ob- 
viously unfair that the county should be 
called upon to pay out of the local rates 
for extra men, under circumstances for 
which it was not in the slightest degree 
answerable. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that with regard 
to this Constabulary Vote the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had very 
fairly promised to look into the matter, 
and had stated that he was not account- 
able for it. There could, however, be 
no doubt as to the normal condition of 
things, which was to keep the force very 
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much below the recognized number, and 
to send in an extra body of police and 
charge it upon the county as an addi- 
tional force. The consequence was that 
the county was not only charged with 
its regular quota of police, which, as a 
matter of fact, it did not possess; but it 
was also charged with an extra police, 
which did not bring the force beyond its 
recognized number. This, he thought, 
was most unjust to the ratepayers, who 
had not demanded the services of any 
extra force. On the contrary, where an 
extra force was sent in by a proclama- 
tion made by the Lord Lieutenant, it 
would be found that the people of the 
county had protested against the special 
laws under which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment took power to send in an additional 
force. It was, therefore, not only un- 
fair, but unjust, to compel them to pay 
for the services of a body of constabu- 
lary which they believed to be entirely 
unnecessary. In the instance referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Mr. Tottenham), the county was 
charged with extra police when its own 
regular force had been steadily kept 
from 40 to 50 below what it ought to 
have been. In that case even the ma- 
gistrates protested against the county 
being saddled with the cost, and sent in 
a requisition to the Government to that 
effect. Under the Coercion Acts now 
applied to Ireland one or two magis- 
trates could send in a requisition and 
obtain an extra force for the simple pur- 
pose of terrorizing over the tenant far- 
mers of the country, and then the people 
were compelled to pay for being tyran- 
nized over. In the first instance, they 
were tyrannized over, and then they 
were made to pay for the expense of the 
tyranny. He strongly protested against 
such a principle, on the ground that it 
was both unreasonable and preposterous. 

Mr. PARNELL expressed his obliga- 
tions to the Chief Secretary for having 
kindly undertaken to look into the mat- 
ter, and to inquire into the mode in 
which the police force of the various 
counties was dealt with. He wished to 
say, before the Vote was taken, that the 
Irish Members had intended to raise a 
debate upon the question of the consti- 
tution of the Constabulary Force, and 
more especially upon the practice of 
sending extra police into the different 
counties which the present arrangement 
warranted. But as the hour was very 
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late, and as it was impossible to have a 
satisfactory debate upon the question 
owing to that lateness, and as he was 
unwilling, having regard to the state of 
Public Business, to ask the Government 
to report Progress, so as to give an op- 
portunity for raising a debate at another 
time, he would simply confine himself to 
making a short protest against the prin- 
ciple involved in the Vote, and to taking 
a division upon it when it was put 
from the Chair. He thought that if the 
Government had acted with sufficient 
determination at the end of last Session 
the services of these extra policemen 
would not have been necessary. The 
money the Committee were now called 
upon to vote would certainly not have 
been required if the action of the Go- 
vernment had been different. But, un- 
happily, Her Majesty’s Government had 
chosen another line, which would, he 
was afraid, render it necessary for them 
to come to Parliament and ask for an 
additional force, not only this year, but 
for many years to come. The Irish 
Members thought that the employment 
of this force was a mistake from begin- 
ning to end. They considered that the 
arming of them with rifles and bayonets 
was entirely unnecessary. They would 
be able to discharge their duties quite 
as effectually if they were only armed 
with the ordinary policemen’s batons. 
Their services were generally required 
to protect process-serving. Crowds of 
women and children went out to obstruct 
this process-serving, and in some in- 
stances it would be found that the force 
engaged in protecting the process-ser- 
vers had wounded these women and 
children with their bayonets. His own 
opinion was that a constable would be 
able to remove women and children more 
effectually if they were not encumbered 
with rifles and bayonets. They would 
also more effectually aid in the serving 
of the civil processes of the law if they 
were armed as the constables of Eng- 
land were. He observed the other day 
that when a body of the English police 
were called upon to disperse an angry 
and riotous mob in the mining dis- 
tricts in the North of England —a 
mob far more excited, far more vio- 
lent, and using weapons which no 
mob in Ireland was accustomed to 
use in arresting process-serving — yet 
the police were able to disperse this 
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If they were able to do this in regard to 
a mob of riotous men in England, they 
ought to be able, in Ireland, to disperse 
a riotous mob of women by the same 
means; and they were certainly not 
entitled, in such an emergency as he 
had described, to send in an armed 
force of constabulary. He believed that 
there had been a great deal of marching 
about of the constabulary in Ireland with 
the view of protecting process-serving. 
He considered that a great deal of this 
marching about had been entirely un- 
necessary, and that if they had relied 
more upon the justice of the operations 
of the law they would have been able to 
dispense with these movements. Most of 
the process-serving had taken place in 
distressed districts in the West of Ire- 
land, where the people were absolutely 
unable to obtain bread; and he very 
much feared, now that the landlords 
had obtained the power of coercion, that 
they would be encouraged to carry out 
evictions in these distressed districts. If 
this should really prove to be the case, 
he was satisfied that there would be 
stories of evictions which would horrify 
the House of Commons. Hetrusted that, 
later on, he might have an opportunity 
for reviewing the action of the Govern- 
ment when the main Vote for the Con- 
stabulary was brought forward. He also 
hoped that the Vote would not be post- 
poned as late as it was last year; but 
that it would be brought forward some 
time before the last few weeks of the 
Session, and at a time when criticism 
would be of use. At present he would 
confine himself to making a protest 
against the whole policy of this armed 
force in Ireland, believing it to be en- 
tirely unnecessary; and he should cer- 
tainly take a division upon the Vote. 
Mr. CALLAN remarked, that in 1870 
the power was taken from Parliament 
and placed in the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant of dealing with the Irish 
Constabulary, and within six months 
after the passing of the Act there were 
proclamations issued putting the powers 
eonferred by the Act in force. In 1877 
other powers were given to the Lord 
Lieutenant ; but they were simply to 
alter and vary the number of sub- 
constables. In 1865 the number of 
police stationed in the county of Louth 
was fixed at a certain figure ; but it had 
never been kept up to within 30 of the 
fixed number, and yet constables had 
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been sent from Louth to Galway, and 
Galway had been surcharged for an 
additional force. Ifthe Chief Secretary 
would look into the matter, he would 
very much facilitate the discussion of 
the Constabulary Vote. The Chief Se- 
cretary seemed to be altogether governed 
by the views he received from Dublin 
Castle—so much so, that he did not 
appear to be able to call his soul his 
own. Now, that was just the kind of 
Chief Secretary they did not want, and 
the kind of Chief Secretary it should be 
the object of the country to get rid of. 
Unless, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man entered upon a new course, he hoped 
the country would soon be relieved of 
such anincubus. To-day, he(Mr. Callan) 
had given Notice of his intention to move 
for a Return of the number of sub-in- 
spectors, stating the number of years they 
had served in any particular county. A 
great deal of dissatisfaction existed in 
Ireland in reference to the favouritism 
displayed towards different members of 
the Constabulary Force. A Catholic sub- 
inspector was never allowed to remain 
permanently in a county, or, indeed, for 
a longer period than 10 or 15 years. If 
any remonstrance were made, the stereo- 
typed answer was that it was the usual 
practice, and that it was not desirable tu 
allow any sub-inspector to remain in the 
same county for more than 10 or 15 years. 
But they would, nevertheless, find that 
Protestant sub-inspectors had repeatedly 
been allowed to remain in the same 
county for 20 or 25 years; and he 
wished to know what special ground 
there was for the exemption or depar- 
ture from the general rules in these 
instances? He had been told that he 
could himself obtain the materials for 
the Return he asked for. He did not 
see why the officials in Dublin Castle 
should not be called upon to make it, 
and why the trouble of hunting through 
the pages of some 20 or 80 volumes 
should bethrownupon a private Member. 
He thought the Chief Secretary would 
facilitate matters if he would pay a little 
more attention to the wishes of the Irish 
Members; and in regard to the Irish 
Constabulary, he specially advised the 
right hon. Gentleman to adopt some 
new course of procedure, unless he was 
desirous of getting into more hot water 
than he had got into already. He pressed 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the pro- 
priety of giving this Return, as he in- 
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tended to found a Motion upon it for 
impugning the conduct of Mr. Mc‘Der- 
mott and the authorities at Dublin Castle. 
Question put. 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 189; 
Noes 16: Majority 173.—(Div. List, 
No. 161.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
now move that the Chairman report Pro- 
gress ; and, in doing so, he wished to 
express the grateful thanks of the Go- 
vernment for the very great forbearance 
and indulgence which had been shown 
on both sides of the House. He hoped 
they might be permitted to proceed with 
Supply again to-morrow, which would 
be greatly to the convenience of Public 
Business. He believed there would be 
a disposition on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers to make the necessary concession ; 
and if it were made, the Government 
would propose to take the Vote for the 
subvention to the Indian Revenue in re- 
spect of the expenses of the Afghan War. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, if he was in a position 
now to inform the House when it was 
likely the Transvaal Vote would be 
taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that they 
might have gone on with the Transvaal 
Vote perfectly well; but, although he 
could not say absolutely what might 
happen in a case of that kind, he 
thought there was a sufficient likelihood 
of the Government being able to put 
the House in a greater command of the 
subject than it now was, by the produc- 
tion of further information, to make it 
quite worth their while, in the interest 
of the House, to postpone the Transvaal 
Vote for two or three days. That was 
the sole motive for postponing it; and 
otherwise the Government would have 
been disposed to proceed with it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in- 
quired in what order the other Votes 
would be taken? They had got the 
Army Estimates and the Navy Estimates 
fixed, and it would be convenient to 
know on which days the other Votes 
would be taken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE stated that it was 
proposed to put down after the East 
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Indian Vote to-morrow the Vote on 
Account of the Civil Services. The 
Army Vote was already fixed for Thurs- 
day ; and if they were allowed to take 
Supply again on Friday, as he hoped 
they would be, they would propose then 
to make the Statement relative to the 
Navy, and to take the first Vote. He 
was now assuming that it would pro- 
bably be found convenient to take the 
Transvaal Vote on Monday; but he 
would like to reserve a little discretion 
with regard to that point. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether he intended to 
make a statement with regard to the 
East Indian RevenueVote of £5,000,000; 
or whether it would be made by the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that it 
would be in regular order for him, on 
behalf of the Treasury, to move the 
Vote, and he would be prepared to offer 
an explanation of it if required. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
before the Chairman left the Chair, 
perhaps the Committee would allow him 
a moment for a personal explanation. 
Last night he stated that he considered 
the Committee had good ground for 
complaining of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in not furnishing the Com- 
mittee with the necessary documents, 
which they ought to have had before 
being called upon to pass the Excess 
Votes in Supply. The hon. Member for 
Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland), as Chair- 
man of the Public Accounts Committee, 
rose immediately afterwards, and stated 
that those very documents had been 
furnished to hon. Members a week pre- 
viously. He (Mr. O’Connor) heard that 
statement with considerable surprise, and 
felt that he was in the position of a man 
who had discovered a ‘‘mare’s nest.” 
He was on the point of rising to with- 
draw the adverse observations which he 
had made with regard to the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury; but the 
Chairman put the Vote so quickly that 
he had not time to do so. Now, how- 
ever, he learnt from a letter which he 
had just received from the hon. Member 
for Midhurst that he was perfectly right 
in his complaint, and that the hon. 
Member for Midhurst was under a mis- 
take with regard to the issue of the 
documents in question. It turned out 
that the Report of the Committee on 
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Public Accounts had never been fur- 
nished to Members, and that they really 
had not the information which the Trea- 
sury and the Committee had repeatedly 
declared to be necessary. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he was exceedingly anxious that 
the Committee on Public Accounts should 
be appointed in time to prepare Papers 
for the Excess Votes, and after the Com- 
mittee was appointed he believed they 
reported on the subject on the very first 
day. 

Srrk HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
was so. They met on Wednesday, 
March 2, and reported upon the Ex- 
cess Votes, and presented their Report 
on the same day tothe House. He had 
certainly supposed that between that 
time and yesterday the Report had been 
circulated, especially as he had seen it 
in print; but it now appeared that it 
was not distributed. 

Mr. GORST suggested that on future 
nights, when Supply was the first Order 
of the Day, the Government should put 
down sufficient Votes to occupy the 
House while it was disposed to con- 
tinue its labours. Last night the Com- 
mittee closed before 12 o’clock, because 
there were no Votes remaining of which 
Notice had been given, whereas two or 
three hours more might have been occu- 
pied. To-night the same thing had 
happened, the Votes put down being ex- 
hausted. Supply was, no doubt, urgent 
at the present time, and it was most im- 
portant for the interests of the country 
that it should be taken. Therefore he 
hoped the Government would consider 
his suggestion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE reminded the 
Committee that, at 5 o’clock, it was ex- 
plained that yesterday the Irish Votes 
were postponed at the request of the 
Irish Members. But in closing the 
Committee at 12 o’clock, they were only 
following what used to be the uniform 
rule; and, personally, he was averse to 
putting down too great a number and 
variety of Votes for one evening. 

Mr. GIBSON inquired whether, be- 
fore the Transvaal Vote was taken on 
Monday, the Government would circu- 
late Papers which would put hon. Mem- 
bers in a better position to discuss the 
question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, what he had 
stated was that it would be impossible 
for the Government to come to 4 
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conclusion on that point without con- 
sideration. Concerning negotiations car- 
ried on by telegram, it was not pos- 
sible to say absolutely beforehand at 
what time information could be laid; 
but the Government hoped, if the 
Transvaal Vote were postponed, to be 
able to put hon. Members in a position 
to discuss it. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to say, in reply 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), that he doubted 
very much whether putting down a 
large number of Votes conduced to the 
saving of time. He thought it more 
likely to lead to long wrangles and dis- 
cussions on reporting Progress, and de- 
bates on minor points, with the view of 
keeping back other Votes. On the other 
hand, if only a moderate amount of 
Business was put down, hon. Members 
were disposed to get through it; and 
therefore he thought the latter plan the 
better. 

Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 





INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (WIBSEY 
SLACK AND LOW MOOR COMMON) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to con- 
firm the Provisional Order for the inclosure of 
certain lands called or known as Wibsey Slack 
and Low Moor Commons, situate in the town- 
ship of North Bierley, in the parish of Brad- 
ford, in the county of York, in pursuance of a 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Courtney and Secretary Sir Writt1am 
Harcourt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 114.] 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDERS (SCOTTON 
AND FERRY COMMON) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to con- 
firm the Provisional Orders for the inclosure of 
certain lands called or known as Scotton and 
Ferry Common, situate in the parish of Scotton, 
in the county of Lincoln, in pursuance of a 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for 
England and Wales, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Courrney and Secretary Sir WiLt1aM 
Harcourt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 115.] 


COPYRIGHT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr, Hasttnes, Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Law relating to Copyright, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hastrines, Mr. 
Hanrvry-Tracy, and Sir Gaprret GoLpNey. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o’clock. 


{Marcu 16, 1881} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 16th March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Suprrry—considered in Committee 
—£500,000, ArcHan War (Grant in Aid) ; 
£3,560,250, on account, Crviz Services and 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 

Resolutions [March 15] reported. 

Pusiic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Copy- 
hold Enfranchisement * [117]. 

Second Reading—Maintenance of Children [59], 
debate adjourned. 


QUESTIONS. 


—a0a— 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — SUPPLY — ARMY ESTI- 
MATES—VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, in 
the absence of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), I desire to put two Questions 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. In the first place, it is the 
wish of a great number of hon. Members 
who are interested in the Army not to 
delay the discussion on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply to-morrow night beyond 
a reasonable time. At the same time, 
there are a number of questions con- 
nected with the Army in which they are 
much interested ; and they wish to have 
an assurance from the Government that 
an opportunity will be afforded of dis- 
cussing those questions at a later period 
of the Session? The other Question has 
regard to the proposed Vote on Account. 
It is proposed to take a Vote on Account 
for three months’ Supply. That is an 
unusual proceeding, and I think there 
will be considerable objections to it. 
Therefore, I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment, Whether, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the progress 
already made, and the readiness of the 
House to fall in with the views of the 
Government, he will not re-consider the 
matter, and consent to take a Vote for 
two months ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in regard to 
the first Question put to me, I make no 
doubt that to-morrow will be turned to 
the best possible account for the discus- 
sion of Army questions. I am not able 
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to give a precise answer as to future op- 
portunities; but it is quite plain that 
sufficient opportunities ought to be af- 
forded for discussing the great ques- 
tions relating to the Naval and Military 
Establishments of the country. There- 
fore, while I should like to consult my 
right hon. Friend before making any 
specific reply, I think, in substance, I 
can answer the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the affirmative. With 
regard to the Question of the Vote on 
Account, I am certainly under the im- 
pression that it is not very usual to ask 
for a Vote for three months; and the 
only justification for making our request 
I can state to the House is that we 
should bear in mind that, as far as the 
practical and ordinary Business of the 
Session is concerned, this Session, which 
began for the purpose of our labours on 
the 6th of January, did not really begin 
till the 14th of March. That was the 
real commencement of the Session. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite is de- 
sirous that the term of the Vote should 
be reduced to two months ; and after the 
manner in which the House in all 
quarters has shown a disposition to put 
forward the necessary Business of the 
country at a very considerable sacrifice 
of private convenience, I think it would 
be most ungracious on my part not to 
accede to the request unless the absolute 
necessities of the Public Service required 
it. There is, certainly, no absolute ne- 
cessity for a Vote for three months. At 
the same time, I wish to point out that 
we have arrived at a time of the year 
when our financial arrangements must 
be considered. Immediately after we 
have got rid of the discussion on Canda- 
har, everyone must feel that we shall 
have arrived at a time when it will be 
most important to go forward seriously 
with the submission of our proposals 
with regard to land in Ireland. That 
being so, I cannot anticipate any great 
progress in Supply between the month 
of March and Whitsuntide ; and I think 
it will be our duty to make further pro- 
gress with the Army and Navy Votes 
before we can attack the great and mis- 
cellaneous mass of Civil Service Votes. 
It is, therefore, possible that we may be 
obliged to ask for a second Vote of 
Credit ; but, for the present, I willingly 
accede to the request of the right hon. 
Gentleman, to which, indeed, I should 
think it highly improper to demur. 


Mr, Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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INDIA—THE RETENTION 
CANDAHAR. 


Sr HENRY TYLER asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether, in consequence 
of the answer he gave yesterday, the 
Indian Government would now be at 
liberty to abandon Candahar without 
further communication with the Home 
Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Indian 
Government received certain instructions 
from the Home Government, and I have 
not the least doubt that the Indian Go- 
vernment will, and almost must, make 
further communications to the Govern- 
ment at home before Candahar can be 
quitted. I mentioned on a former oc- 
casion that we did not anticipate any 
movement which would vitally involve 
that arrangement at an early date; and 
so anxious were we too keep the House 
well informed, that when, immediately 
after my making that announcement, 
we found that a limited body of troops 
was going to be withdrawn, my right hon. 
Friend near me instantly apprised the 
House of the circumstance. The Indian 
Government, no doubt, will make a 
further communication to the Govern- 
ment at home before the evacuation 
can be completed. 


OF 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_— 700 — 
SUPPLY. 
Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) £500,000, Afghan War (Grant 
in Aid). 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The important 
proposal which I have now to make to 
the Committee is, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the redemption 
of a pledge. As respects the House, it 
is a matter with which the Committee, 
as far as I know, in respect of any pre- 
vious proposal, is perfectly free to deal. 
We were not, as I have recently ex- 
plained, in a position to redeem this 
pledge at an earlier period, because it 
was only during the early part of the 
present year—I do not remember the 
exact date, but after the last Session of 
Parliament— that we were able to form 
a trustworthy estimate as to what the 
aggregate expense of the Afghan War 
We should have 
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wished, indeed, having arrived at that 
knowledge, to make known our inten- 
tions to Parliament at an earlier date; 
but the manner in which the House has 
been occupied, in an unbroken course, 
upon Irish questions prevented our giv- 
ing effect to that wish. Let me also say 
that although this proposal is one in re- 
gard to which I have no special right to 
anticipate the judgment of the House, 
yet it forms no part whatever of the 
general Indian or Afghan controversy. 
Even the supporters of the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Stan- 
hope) relating to Candahar might give 
their support to the present proposal ; 
and, on the other hand, an opponent of 
that Motion might, if he thought fit, de- 
cline to give us the assistance we now 
ask for the people of India. I wish, 
therefore, broadly to separate this ques- 
tion from the important questions of 
policy involved in the Candahar Vote. 
A question of policy is certainly in- 
volved in this Vote; but it is entirely 
and absolutely distinct from that which 
is involved in the Candahar Vote, and, 
happily, it may be discussed with little 
reference to the general motives and 
objects which govern the Indian or the 
Afghan policy of the Government at the 
present time. Now, Sir, with respect 
to Parliamentary opinion, it will be 
borne in mind that the late Government 
refused, on more than one occasion, I 
think, to accede to the Motions which 
were made for the purpose of committing 
it to assist the Indian Treasury in rela- 
tion to the Afghan War in the manner 
proposed by this Motion. But at the 
same time I think I am correct in say- 
ing that although the present Parlia- 
ment is not bound by the decisions of 
the late Government, and may in some 
respects entertain a different opinion—I 
do not dwell now upon that point; but 
what I wish to point out is that those 
decisions, adverse to the proposal made 
by my right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Fawcett) were not deci- 
sions founded on an absolute difference 
of principle. The language adopted by 
the Government of the day was rather, 
I think, in the first instance, that the 
time had not arrived when we could 
look upon the question as definitively 
considered ; and, in the second instance, 
a proposal was actually made and was 
adopted by the House, by which a 
limited aid involving a small gift and 
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ar inconsiderable advance of money was 
accorded to the Indian Treasury. So 
far as the abstract principle of pecuniary 
assistance to India is concerned, I think 
it may be said that it was conceded 
by what was done by the late Parlia- 
ment, because, aithough the advance of 
£2,000,000 borrowed for the purpose 
of assisting the Indian Treasury at the 
moment was to be repaid under an 
arrangement by the Act that sanctioned 
it, yet, on the other hand, the interest 
of that money was undertaken as a 
charge by the British Exchequer, and 
the re-payment to be made by India was 
not, I think, to include any allowance 
for that interest. I am not quite cer- 
tain ; but my impression is that the in- 
terest on the whole or on part of that 
money did remain as a charge on the 
British Exchequer. Then, Sir, I wish 
to mention what the plan of the Govern- 
ment is. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment is that we should raise our aid to 
India to the sum of £5,000,000, partly 
of converting the advance of £2,000,000 
into a grant, and partly by taking on 
the Ways and Means, for a series of 
years, half-yearly grants of £570,000, 
amounting in all to £3,000,000. These 
two proposals, although in my mind they 
form one plan, are entirely distinct from 
one another. We cannot make a pro- 
posal to the House, at least in the 
present form and state of Business, by 
which the House would commit itself to 
the whole plan. We must necessarily, 
if we obtain this Vote from Committee of 
Supply, bring in a Bill for the purpose 
of altering the Act under which the 
£2,000,000 were borrowed. Therefore, 
there will be an independent judgment 
of the House on the two portions of the 
proposal; but we at the same time sub- 
mit the matter as a whole, and as repre- 
senting in a whole, that which we think 
it is reasonable for the country to do. 
We may be asked, perhaps, why we have 
fixed on the figure of £5,000,000? It 
is a Vote in aid of the Indian Exchequer 
for the purpose of meeting in part the 
charge of the war, which in round num- 
bers, I believe, may be put down at 
£13,C00,000, without including in that 
charge a sum which might, per- 
haps, be included in it—namely, the 
cost of the Frontier railways, which, 
undoubtedly, are connected with mili- 
tary, although I trust they will be very 
useful for other purposes also, We 
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have adopted this figure as, upon the 
whole, perhaps, preferable to taking any 
certain given proportion of the charge, 
which would be looked upon, I think, 
more like precedent than the independ- 
ent figure, if I may so call it, we have 
thought fit to decide upon, and we take 
it because we think it amply fulfils the en- 
gagements into which we entered during 
the last Session, that we should ask Par- 
liament, under all the circumstances, to 
make what we have always called a 
substantial contribution in aid of India 
towards the great expenses of the Af- 
ghan War. I think I have explained 
how the £5,000,000 are made up. As 
this sum of £5,000,000 has to be made 
up, it may be thought exceedingly 
strange, and may require a word of ex- 
planation, why we should have brought 
this Vote upon the House in the ex- 
piring days of the financial year, with 
only a short notice of our intention. 
The reason is this—that having arrived 
at the conclusion that the most ex- 
pedient course would be, not to borrow 
the amount of money in a lump sum 
that we propose to make over to India, 
but to take a series of payments from 
Ways and Means, we find ourselves in 
this position—that it appeared obviously 
right that the financial year 1880-1 
should bear a portion of that charge, 
ani that we should not postpone the 
commencement of it until 1881-2. That 
being so, it became necessary to get an 
Estimate placed among the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, and we are asked to vote 
it now, before the financial year ex- 
pires. I think that I need not dwell 
upon the arguments that have led the 
Government, in conformity with decla- 
rations made by most of us on former 
occasions, to think that a Vote of this 
kind ought to be given. It is certainly 
a serious matter. I do not at all dis- 
guise that from myself. It was a serious 
matter when a more limited proposal 
was made by the late Government and 
adopted by the House. ‘The whole no- 
tion and conception of direct pecuniary 
aid from the British Exchequer to the 
Exchequer of India, for the purpose of 
meeting in part the charge of a war 
which was only carried on from India, 
like the Abyssinian War, but carried on 
upon the Frontier of India, is a serious 
question, which the House ought not to 
treat lightly, and I am sure would never 
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siderations which led the late Govern- 
ment to think that aid ought to be given, 
and which have led us to think that that 
aid ought to be substantial and con- 
siderable, to the extent we now propose, 
are these. Not the absolute financial 
necessity of India. We believe that, as 
far as financial necessity is concerned, 
we could not justify our proposal on that 
ground alone, and we do not place it on 
that ground alone. Neither do we at all 
disguise our opinion that in a financial 
point of view this relief will be, not 
only a welcome relief to a labouring ex- 
chequer, or even a full exchequer, but 
a sensible and a very useful relief to 
the Indian Exchequer, and valuable on 
the ground of public policy, for the 
purpose of supporting Indian credit, 
and giving strength to the system of 
Indian finance. So far I think I may 
safely carry the argument. Next, I can- 
not doubt that this grant will have a 
very excellent effect in India. Iam now 
speaking of what may be called the 
policy of the grant. There has pre- 
vailed in India, as prevails in this coun- 
try—and of necessity prevails in this 
country—that we cannot clearly define 
as an Indian object the purpose of the 
Afghan War. An Indian object no 
doubt it might be held to be by those 
who approve of the war, and primarily 
an Indian object ; yet not, I think, even 
by them could it be held to be ex- 
clusively an Indian war. If even in 
this country that feeling has prevailed, 
much more must it be expected to pre- 
vail in India; and I have not the least 
doubt that the best of all investments 
for a Government is an investment in 
the good-will, loyalty, and affection of 
those whom it governs. I do not, there- 
fore, in the least degree hesitate to re- 
commend this grant to the House as 
being a wise grant in respect to the 
hold which we desire to retain on India 
—not merely by superior force, but 
more and more by commending our- 
selves to the minds of the people of 
India as their real friends. But I would 
also say that it is of that mixed cha- 
racter of policy, having reference, un- 
doubtedly, to the general stability of the 
Empire, and even to purposes which 
were European as well as Indian. It 
is of that mixed character of policy, 
which in the main forms the basis 
of the ground upon which we make 
this recommendation to the House, 
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There is one other matter connected 
with the subject which I wish to men- 
tion. I am certainly bound in all 
these questions to look to the in- 
terests of the Indian Exchequer ; and 
I have felt, and my Colleagues have 
felt with me, thatit was our duty to look 
to the financial arrangements of India 
herself in regard to meeting the expenses 
of this war, and to give some assurance 
to the House that we are desirous of 
avoiding the imposition of an unneces- 
sary burden upon them, if we think, or 
even reasonably hope, that we can point 
to some means of material public eco- 
nomy in India herself in the management 
of her finances. Now, there is a point 
which, at different times, has attracted 
the attention of different Secretaries of 
State for India, and which, in particular, 
was often in the mind of my noble 
Friend, Lord Halifax, when he was Se- 
cretary of State for India. The House 
is well aware—and, indeed, we have 
painful proof of it—that the financial or- 
ganization of India is in a very crude 
and backward state as compared with 
the condition to which, happily, we have 
arrived in this country. But the House 
is not, for a moment, to suppose that a 
highly developed and strictly and rigidly 
organized financial arrangement belongs 
to any state of Government, but one 
very highly advanced. You may find 
states of Government highly civilized and 
advanced, and yet not exhibiting their 
advancement in that particular form; but 
you will find no instance of any highly 
organized and economical financial ar- 
rangements in the strict sense of the 
term finance—that is, in the manage- 
ment and account of public money. 
You will find no instance where that 
stage of financial development has been 
reached, except where Governments are 
comparatively old, thoroughly estab- 
lished, and normal in their condition, 
and have brought to bear upon them 
motives of enlightened statesmanship 
and great administrative ability. It 
has been only since the Peace of 1815 
that our own financial arrangements, in 
this sense of the word, have, by a great 
number of successive steps, been brought 
to this condition; and, therefore, al- 
though we may be greatly astonished at 
the defective and crude state of things 
which kept us all so long in the dark with 
regard to the expenses of the Afghan 
War—and although we may earnestly 
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look for the adoption of better arrange- 
ments in the future—we must not be too 
severe upon those who govern in that 
country, and who have had much to con- 
sider in the establishment of the system 
under which it is now administered. 
But the point which has attracted the 
attention of Indian Ministers is the con- 
dition of the balances in the Indian 
Treasury. We are certainly under the 
impression that those balances might be 
put upon a basis much more economical, 
with a much smaller standing amount of 
cash, and, at the same time, without the 
smallest risk of disarrangement to the 
means taken for meeting the demands of 
the Public Service. The able gentleman 
who, with great knowledge of India, 
has now gone there to take special charge 
of the Indian finances is, I think, fully 
prepared for a careful examination of 
this subject; and I am not committing 
him when I say I think he shares the 
hope which I, for one, and others have 
entertained, that considerable economies 
for the benefit and relief of India might 
be attained, and would be exceedingly de- 
sirableto realize, at this present juncture, 
which has certainly been a critical one 
for Indian finance. I only refer to this 
matter because I think the House will 
feel that when we are about to ask them 
to impose a serious burden on the British 
people to meet a moral obligation, it is 
also part of our duty to look at a subject 
of this kind, and see whether Indian 
finances afford hopeful means of effect- 
ing considerable economies. Having 
said that, I will only add that it 
may be asked what we propose to do 
with respect to the £2,000,000 loan. 
The basis on which that loan has been 
placed is this—The money was bor- 
rowed in a lump, and became part of the 
debt of the country ; but the Act under 
which it was borrowed provided for 
certain repayments from the Indian 
Treasury, the first of which falls due 
within the financial year now about to 
expire, and the provisions of the Act 
requires that these repayments, as they 
are received, should not pass into the 
Ways and Means of the year, but should 
be applied specifically and directly to 
the liquidation of that particular debt. 
I need not say that if the House thinks 
fit to adopt, in the first place, the Vote 
which we are now proposing, as one of 
a series of annual Votes—and we shall 
have to ask for a similar Vote in the 
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course of the Session to make provision 
for 1881-2, and shall likewise adopt part 
of the plan as a whole—there will be 
no specific provisions remaining in the 
law for the redemption of this particular 
debt of £2,000,000. With regard to the 
£2,000,000, I must add that I think the 
question whether any particular provi- 
sion ought to be adopted in regard to 
that sum is a question which does not 
belong so much to the present subject 
as to the general financial arrangement 
which may be come to with regard to 
this debt. In that view it may be right 
to look at it; but it has no bearing upon 
the present question, and if it is thought 
fit to have a separate discussion, the time 
for that will be when we introduce a 
Bill for the purpose of remitting the 
obligations of India to make these re- 
payments. I think, Sir, I have now 
troubled the Committee quite sufficiently 
in making our general motives intelligible 
in explaining what is the exact character 
of the proposal we have to make, and 
I have only to trust that it will meet 
with the favourable consideration of the 
Committee. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he would 
endeavour to approach the discussion of 
the subject in the same tone and temper 
as that in which it had been approached 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He was 
exceedingly glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the first place, that 
it was perfectly possible to discuss the 
great financial question raised by the 
present Vote without reference to the 
causes of the original Afghan War, or the 
occupation or abandonment of Candahar. 
He would certainly not discuss either of 
these points now. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them that day, what, in 
fact, he had told them on more than one 
occasion before—that no graver financial 
question could be raised than that which 
was raised by the present Vote. He 
(Mr. Stanhope) could not, in the first 
place, understand why it was necessary 
to raise that great financial question at 
the present moment. Primarily, it was 
a very inconvenient mode of raising it. 
They were approaching the very end of 
the financial year, and were, in conse- 
quence, rather driven into a corner; 
because if they entered into a long dis- 
cussion they ran the risk of delaying the 
Votes that were necessary to complete the 
financial arrangementsof theyear. Inthe 
second place, he felt that they approached 
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the discussion now under very consider- 
able difficulties, because they had not 
the advantage of having before them the 
actual financial condition of India, as 
explained in the Budget Statement of 
the Indian Government. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India told them 
some time ago that one of the main rea- 
sons why he was unable last year to state 
to them exactly what contribution should 
be made by the English Government to- 
wards the expenses of the Afghan War 
was that they expected a Report from 
the Viceroy of India and the new Fi- 
nance Minister, who would examine into 
the question as soon as he reached India, 
and would then make a Report to the 
Government of this country as to the 
mode and the form of the contribution. 
The first question, therefore, which he 
wished to ask the Government was, whe- 
ther they had received such a Report ? 
He supposed they must have received it, 
after the noble Lord’s statement; and if 
so, he was fairly entitled to ask that the 
Report should be laid upon the Table of 
the House. Then he did not understand, 
if that were so—if they were only going 
to vote £500,000 — why that course 
should not have been taken last year. 
He could have understood the delay if 
they had been asked last year to make 
a Vote finally, without any future pros- 
pect of discussing the arrangements that 
were proposed to be made as to giving 
assistance towards the cost of the Afghan 
War. He could also understand that 
the Government might not have finally 
decided what grant they would give; but 
the state of facts now, instead of having 
changed since the month of August for 
the worse, had changed very much for 
the better, and instead of the war 
having cost as much as it was expected 
to cost in the month of July, subse- 
quent Estimates had enabled the Go- 
vernment of India to reduce the amount. 
Therefore, he thought they might have 
been able last- year to deal with so 
limited a proposal as that of the grant- 
ing of £500,000. He was heartily glad 
to hear the right bon. Gentleman say 
that he did not base the Vote upon the 
financial necessities of India. Nothing 
was more desirable than that it should 
be made perfectly clear to the country 
that this grant was not asked for be- 
cause of the financial difficulties of India. 
They were told last year by thenoble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India that if 
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they were to exclude from calculation the 
expenses of the Afghan War, he arrived 
at the satisfactory conclusion that India, 
in the course of the last three years, 
would have had a surplus of income over 
expenditure amounting to no less than 
£11,000,000. Since that time, he be- 
lieved, the prospect had improved. No- 
thing, at any rate, had occurred to lead 
them to suppose that there had been 
any falling-off in the Revenue. On the 
contrary, he believed that when they re- 
ceived the Budget Statement they would 
find the situation more satisfactory than 
it was anticipated last year. He did not 
think the people of this country, there- 
fore, ought to lose sight of this great re- 
sult—that, although the expenses of the 
Afghan War had been enormous, never- 
theless, India had been practically able 
to defray the charge for the war without 
imposing any new taxation and—with a 
very small exception, which he could not 
accurately estimate now, but which, he 
believed, amounted to only £1,000,000 
or £2,000,000 sterling—she had been 
able to pay the amount without adding 
to her debt either in England or in India. 
Nobody could deny that that was a satis- 
factory state of things. He approached 
now the financial question, and, in the 
first place, he would point out that it was 
a proposal quite distinct from that made 
by the late Government. The late Go- 
vernment received an application from 
the Government of India. The Govern- 
ment of India represented that in conse- 
quence of the state of the silver market 
it was entirely impossible for them to 
make, during the financial year, the ne- 
cessary provision for the service of the 
Home Government, and they applied to 
the Government of England to give them 
some assistance. The proposed form of 
that assistance was a temporary loan of 
£2,000,000, to be repaid by annual in- 
stalments. In that view the late Govern- 
ment acquiesced, and, inmaking the loan, 
took steps to insure that it should be re- 
paid by seven annual instalments. But 
the present Vote was of a totally different 
character. It was nothing more or less 
than a direct subsidy to India out of the 
Imperial Exchequer. Towards the close 
of his speech, the right hon. Gentleman 
referred, incidentally, to the great ad- 
vantage which might attend this proposal 
if it enabled a more efficient control to 
be established over the cash balances of 
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suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He thought the main difficulty of the 
whole situation and the real cause of the 
mistake in the Estimates for the Afghan 
War was that the Indian Government 
was unable, at any specific moment, to 
say distinctly what was the amount of 
their cash balances. At the same time, 
he thought they must be exceedingly 
careful how far they instituted a Parlia- 
mentary control over the financial ar- 
rangements of India. The right hon. 
Gentleman said quite fairly that it was 
impossible to establish, in a country not 
so advanced as this country, a system of 
finance that was suitable here. He 
hoped they were not likely to err in that 
direction; but they must not run the 
risk of giving to India institutions for 
which she was not prepared, nor must 
they attempt to force upon her European 
methods before she was absolutely ripe 
to receive them. A control had always 
hitherto been exercised by the Financial 
Department at Calcutta. The Financial 
Department of Calcutta occupied the 
same position that the Treasury occupied 
here; and he believed that exactly the 
same complaints were made against it by 
the spending Departments in India as 
was made against the Treasury by the 
spending Departmentsin England. There 
was one other point which he heard with 
great satisfaction from the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
had expressed his strong opinion in 
favour of further economies in India. 
That was the opinion arrived at, after 
careful consideration, by the lateGovern- 
ment. He had not heard up to the pre- 
sent moment, any sufficient acceptance 
of that doctrine on the part of the pre- 

sent Government ; but he now heard it 
with satisfaction. He next came to the 
direct financial question raised by 

this Vote. The right hon. Gentleman 

had tuld them that it was exceedingly 

desirable that they should take any 

reasonable steps calculated to secure the 

affection and respect of the people of 

India. In that sentiment he heartily 

concurred; but there was another im- 

portant consideration they ought to bear 

in mind, and that was that in any steps 

they took to benefit the people of India 

they must be quite sure that they carried 

with them the favourable opinion of the 

people of this country. Now, the nature 

of the steps the Government were pro- 
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revolutionize the relation between the 
people of England and India. His noble 
Friend, Lord Derby, the other day, in 
a speech which he made in ‘another 
place,” referred to this difficulty in terms 
far more able than he (Mr. Stanhope) 
could command, andexplained that if, for 
the first time, they made India a direct 
burden on this country, they would run 
the risk of raising a state of public opi- 
nion in this country which would be most 
disastrous to the future maintenance of 
our Empire there. Now, those were 
weighty words, which deserved to be 
thoroughly considered. They had not, 
on the one hand, as other conquerors 
had done, endeavoured to draw any re- 
venue from that country; but, on the 
other hand, they had at all times been 
able to say to the people of this country 
that India had not been a burden to us. 
If now, for the first time, we said—and 
said, too, in the most objectionable form, 
the form of an annual grant—if we said, 
year after year, to the people of this 
country—‘“ Look here, there is this great 
India, of which some people are so fond 
of speaking, a source of serious and an- 
nual charge to you””—then he was very 
much afraid we should run the risk of 
raising a condition of public opinion 
which we must hereafter deeply regret. 
Considering the matter from another 
point of view, it might have the effect 
of diminishing the responsibility of the 
public servants engaged in carrying out 
the administration of India in India. 
Any rash enterprize had hitherto, un- 
doubtedly, been checked by this very 
important consideration—that in regard 
to any war they waged the cost would 
have to be taken out of the resources 
of India. He remembered a very ex- 
cellent speech made on this very point 
not many years ago by a noble Lord 
who was once an ornament to that 
House. He referred to Lord Sherbrooke, 
from whose remarks he would now ven- 
ture to cite one passage— 

“Tt is desirable,” said the noble Lord, “ at 
all times to maintain an effective control over 
a distant Government such as that of India; 
but there is this check, that by undertaking 
rash wars the Government knows that it is em- 
barrassing its own resources. If it once got 
hold of the idea that it had the boundless credit 
of the Imperial Exchequer to fall back upon 
this check would be lost.” 

[ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He was glad 
to hear that that sentiment was cheered 
by hon. Members opposite; but were 
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they not going now in direct opposition 
to it, because they were taking a step 
which would, undoubtedly, tend to di- 
minish the responsibility of any future 
Government of India, by inducing them 
to believe that in embarking on any 
enterprize they felt it necessary to 
undertake they would be able to rely 
not only upon the finances of India, 
but ultimately upon the resources of 
the British taxpayer. They would 
also run very considerable risk of 
raising even a larger question, and that 
was an Imperial responsibility for the 
finances of India. That was one of the 
gravest questions that could possibly be 
raised in that House. It had always 
been, as far as he knew, denied in Par- 
liament that this country was in any 
way directly responsible for the finances 
of India; and we had always held out to 
the creditors of India that they must 
look to the resources of India alone, 
and not to the Imperial Exchequer. 
But if they once began to supplement 
the resources of India in the form of 
an annual grant, people would believe 
that although they might say in princi- 
ple that England was not liable to make 
good any of the deficiencies in the In- 
dian Exchequer, yet, after all, if it came 
to a pinch, this country would be ready 
to fill up those deficiencies. He ven- 
tured to point out to the House these 
dangers, and he would now say why he 
had done so. Ifthe Government was pre- 
pared, upon its responsibility, to make a 
proposal to break through these princi- 
ples, it was their duty to tell the House 
very distinctly what limits they intended 
to impose. Did they propose to enter 
upon this policy solely in case of war, 
or did they propose to enter upon it from 
any other causes? Was it to be limited 
to India, or was it to be extended to 
other parts of our great Dominions? It 
would be perfectly certain, when they 
had created a precedent, that they would 
have unexpected demands springing 
up from various quarters, which they 
would find it extremely difficult to 
meet. He would take one case—that of 
famine. God forbid that there should 
be for many years to come a great 
famine in India; but they must confess 
to themselves that such an event was 
not only possible, but almost certain in 
the course of years. Suppose at such a 
time the Indian finances happened to be 
embarrassed by the vast cost imposed 
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upon the Government in consequence of 
the duty of feeding the starving popula- 
tion, and that the Indian Government 
came to this country and said—‘‘The 
Government is interested in the Imperial 
duty of feeding the starving millions 
under its rule, and, therefore, we call upon 
it for asubsidy.” How were they going 
to answer that appeal? It would be all 
very well to answer it as they had done 
before when some such idea was mooted 
—namely, that they never granted sub- 
sidies out of the Imperial Exchequer ; 
but when they once broke through the 
rule they would find such demands ex- 
ceedingly difficult to resist, unless they 
were prepared to lay down definite limits 
to the proposal they were now making, 
and were also prepared to give the 
fullest possible assurances to the House 
and to the country that under no cir- 
cumstances would those limits be de- 
parted from. He had ventured to make 
these remarks to the House in the hope 
that they might elicit, before the debate 
closed, some authoritative declaration 
from the Government on this and other 
points he had raised, and he was quite 
sure if they did so that it would facilitate 
the progress of this Vote. 

Sirr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
asked Her Majesty’s Government what 
limit they proposed to put on demands 
of this kind from the Indian Exchequer 
for aid from the British Government. 
He could not answer for Her Majesty’s 
Government; but his personal answer 
to the question was that a grant of this 
kind would only be proposed when it 
appeared that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, disregarding the interests of India, 
had involved India in a war that was 
not for her own advantage. It was only 
on that ground, and that alone, that we 
should be asked to put our hands in our 
pockets. It was quite impossible, upon 
the present Vote, to enter into the gene- 
ral question of the finances of India, 
upon which the hon. Gentleman opposite 
had slightly touched. The hon. Gentle- 
man took a rosy view of the finances of 
India when he asserted that the Afghan 
War had been carried on from the taxation 
of India, and without any addition to the 
debt. He (Sir George Campbell) could 
only say that he did not accept that state- 
ment; but he received it under protest, 
until the time came when he could dis- 
cuss the subject, and when the House 
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would be in a better position to come to 
a judgment upon it. In regard to what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, it struck 
him as rather hard on the Indian Finan- 
cial Department to put the House in 
possession of the idea that that Depart- 
ment was in so crude and inefficient con- 
dition. He joined with the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, when he said that, after all, 
they had aconsiderable Financial Depart- 
ment in India, and that it possessed 
some functions analogous to the Trea- 
sury of this country. He was bound to 
say that, in his opinion, although it was 
not so perfect and polished an instru- 
ment as the Treasury in this country, in 
reality it was more capable of perform- 
ing its functions than the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to suppose. He said 
this because, from his personal view, it 
was not the Indian Financial Depart- 
ment that was wholly and entirely re- 
sponsible for the extraordinary and 
serious and gross blunders which had 
occurred in regard to the expenses of the 
Afghan War, and which we were now, 
unhappily, called upon to supplement. 
There was a Scotch proverb—‘“‘ There 
are nane sae deaf as those who 
winna hear;’’ and there was no class 
of public servants who were so unlikely 
to get the truth in regard to a great 
war as those who had recklessly entered 
into it, and who did not want to know 
the truth. The real authority upon 
whom the blame of the blunder should 
fall was not so much the Indian Fi- 
nancial Department, as the late Viceroy 
of India—Lord Lytton. If that noble 
Lord had been anxious to know what 
had really been expended, without re- 
gard to financial consequences; if he 
had not taken upon himself, in the most 
reckless manner possible, to contradict 
the statements which had been made by 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and if he had been really anxious to 
know the truth, he might have known 
it if he had chosen to do so. By sending, 
as a private individual would do, for his 
bankers’ book, in order to see how much 
had been spent, he might have made 
himself acquainted with the truth almost 
within 24 hours. Ifhe had required an 
estimate of the cost of the war, he 
might have obtained some kind of esti- 
mate; but, on the contrary, he thought 
fit to enter upon the war without any 
sufficient estimate, and to continue it 
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upon statements which were no esti- 
mates at all, but mere haphazard guesses 
of the total sum, in round numbers, 
that might possibly be spent if the war 
were brought to a speedy conclusion, 
when it was evident it could not be so. 
He (Sir George Campbell) did not want 
to enter into details; he only wished to 
say this—that in concluding this painful 
subject, he hoped that the blame of the 
great financial blunder would be laid on 
the right shoulders; and, if so, then the 
late Viceroy was the individual who 
was principally to blame in the matter. 
In regard to the Vote now before the 
Committee, he had not expected that it 
would be submitted, in the present year, 
in so broad a form as that in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had now 
submitted it. He had expressed his 
opinion last Session that it was more 
becoming the dignity of this country 
that they should make immediate pro- 
vision for the subvention of the Indian 
Revenue for the cost of the Afghan 
War; but he had felt that being 
then in the middle of the financial 
year, when the arrangements were for 
the most part made, it might be diffi- 
cult to make provision in that year for 
the large sum that might be required. 
He understood the arrangement to be 
that Her Majesty’s Government, in the 
present year, should give to Indian 
finance such small amount of assist- 
ance as it was possible to give. He 
presumed that the sum of £500,000 now 
proposed to be given was as much as 
the Government could well give in the 
present financial year. He had hoped, 
however, that it would be understood 
that in the following year some larger 
arrangement would be made, and that 
the Government would find themselves 
able to settle the matter more rapidly 
than was now proposed. In regard to 
the present year, it certainly seemed to 
him that the arrangement proposed by 
the Government introduced an anoma- 
lous state of things. The Government 
of India would be relieved of something 
like £800,000—£500,000 in the shape 
of grant, and £290,000 in the shape of 
remissions, which would otherwise have 
to be paid. But while they were mak- 
ing these remissions, they were called 
upon to provide only £500,000, and 
this appeared to him to be an anoma- 
lous state of things. It appeared 
that while India had failed to pay its 
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instalment of the loan of £2,000,000, 
we were not, in the present year, to 
make any provision for the sum due in 
the shape of instalment. The conse- 
quence would be that this country, in 
addition to making a grant of £500,000, 
would, at the end of the year, find itself 
£290,000 more in debt than it ought to 
have been if the arrangement which had 
previously subsisted had been carried 
out. It could not be hoped that any 
other arrangement would be made in the 
course of the present year; but he trusted 
that, in the course of the ensuing year, 
some arrangement would be made to 
provide that the loan of £2,000,000 
should be paid off. The money was 
borrowed by Her Majesty’s Government 
and lent to India, and he hoped that 
some means would be provided for pay- 
ing it off without allowing it to remain 
as a permanent debt upon this country. 
With regard to the arrangement, which 
had been explained to the House by 
the right hon. Gentleman—namely, that 
the sum of £3,000,000 should be dis- 
tributed over six years by annual in- 
stalments of £500,000 per year — it 
would, in his humble opinion, not- 
withstanding the high authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter, have been much more calculated 
to preserve the dignity of the House, 
and would have been of more advan- 
tage to India herself, if an arrange- 
ment had been proposed which would 
have provided for the more speedy pay- 
ment of the grant. We were, he thought, 
placing ourselves in an unfair and un- 
dignified position. For a great, rich, 
and powerful country like this to go to 
a comparatively poor country like India, 
like needy debtors pleading poverty 
before a County Court Judge, and asking 
to be allowed to pay the debt we ad- 
mitted that we owed, in half-yearly in- 
stalments, was certainly an undigni- 
fied proceeding. It would be much 
better to put our hands in our pockets 
at once and supply the means for paying 
off the debt we owed to India. He 
agreed with the remarks which had 
fallen from the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Stanhope), in regard to the general 
financial position of this country in re- 
ference to India, and the feeling which 
might be engendered here if it were 
supposed that the principle of the sub- 
vention of India were likely to be 
adopted. The subvention of India 
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ought only to be permitted on those 
rare occasions in which it was generally 
admitted that this country had done 
wrong to India, and that it was neces- 
sary to repair that wrong. But it 
seemed to him that if wrong had been 
done, it was not only right that some- 
thing should be done by the Imperial 
Parliament to heal the wrong, but that 
the people of this country should be 
made to feel that we had been wrong. 
Although he did not speak as a re- 
sponsible financier, he would say that 
if he had any control in the matter he 
would put 38d. additional upon the 
Income Tax this year and pay off the 
whole grant at once—making the people 
pay for the Afghan War in a way that 
should make them wince under the in- 
fliction, and determine that in future 
they would never have a Government 
which could render such things pos- 
sible. That was the view he took of 
the situation. [An hon. Member: Put 
it only on the Conservatives.] An hon. 
Gentleman said—‘‘ Put it only on the 
Conservatives.” He believed that the 
Conservatives formed the majority of 
the people who paid Income Tax. For 
that, among other reasons, he would 
put the entire cost of the war, in one 
lump sum, upon the Income Tax; and 
the working classes, who paid most 
of the indirect taxation, would escape. 
The working classes, as a body, were 
never in favour of the Afghan War; 
but it was the Conservative supporters 
of the late Government, hounded on by 
The Daily Telegraph and Pall Mall Gazette, 
who encouraged them in their Jingo 
policy. It was only fair and just that 
they should now be made to pay for 
that policy ; and he should have rejoiced 
if the Prime Minister had proposed a 
somewhat heavy addition to the Income 
Tax, instead of distributing the payment 
of the grantoversix years. A good heavy, 
substantial addition to the Income Tax 
would have made the real culprits wince ; 
whereas they would hardly feel the 
annual subvention of India by a sum of 
£500,000. In carrying out the policy 
which had been announced by the right 
hon. Gentleman, they should endeavour 
not only to do justice to India, but to do 
it in such a way that it would commend 
itself to the feelings of the people of 
India, and tend to cement the good will 
which he hoped would long continue to 
exist between the two countries. 
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Mr. ONSLOW said, that he cordially 
agreed in one remark which had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone)—namely, that this was not 
the opportunity for discussing in any 
Party spirit the question of the Afghan 
War. Although the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Sir George Campbell) had expressed 
an extraordinary opinion regarding those 
who ought to beheld responsible he would 
not follow the hon. Gentleman in the re- 
marks he had indulged in; but would 
confine himself to the real question be- 
fore the Committee. The question was 
notanewone. He thought he was right 
in saying that this was the fourth time 
within the last three years that the sub- 
ject had come before the House. He 
hoped, however, that in addressing him- 
self to it he should be able to maintain 
the opinions which he had always ex- 
pressed on the question—namely, that it 
was politically immoral for this country 
to bear any portion whatever of the cost of 
the Afghan War. [Mr. R. N. Fow rer: 
No, no.} His hon. Friend on his left said 
‘‘ No, no ;’’ but perhaps his hon. Friend 
would allow him (Mr. Onslow) to have 
an opinion equally with himself. The 
discussion came on last year when there 
was necessarily an absence of full in- 
formation on the subject; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had promised a Re- 
port from India on the subject. It was 
due, he thought, to that (the Opposition) 
side of the House that someone on the 
opposite Bench should inform them why 
no communication had yet been made 
by the Government from India, seeing 
that they had now been 12 months in 
Office, and the Finance Minister had now 
been for a considerable period at his 
post ; but yet no opinion from the Go- 
vernment of India had been produced 
for the urgency or necessity of this Vote. 
It had been said that the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s late Government in only 
giving £2,000,000 towards the war, 
and requiring that sum to be repaid 
hereafter, was shabby and _ unjust. 
Those were words that were used in the 
debate upon the question last year by a 
right hon. Gentleman opposite; but, ir his 
(Mr. Onslow’s) opinion, the extraordi- 
nary step now taken for contributing to 
to India any portion of the expenses of 
the war in Afghanistan would be looked 
on by the people of this country as un- 
necessary, uncalled for, and as an addi- 
tional burden unjustifiably placed upon 
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the taxpaying community of this coun- 
try. He maintained that no financial 
necessity had been shown for this step; 
and he believed that it was only done as 
part of a pledge given by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister last year, 
and in compliance with the views ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
and by many of his supporters at the 
General Election that they disagreed 
with the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in having entered upon the 
war and with the mode in which it 
was proposed to provide for the cost of 
the war. Having disagreed with what 
the late Government had then done, 
this Vote was now submitted to the 
House of Commons rather more or less 
under the influence of Party spite than 
as a question of policy. [‘‘ No!” | The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
said he hoped by this Vote to make the 
people of India more loyal to the Im- 
perial rule of Great Britain. He (Mr. 
Onslow) had no intention of entering 
into a history of the Afghan War, or of 
endeavouring to show who was right 
and who was wrong; but he might tell 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) that every Native of 
India, from the highest to the lowest, 
and especially the thinking portion of 
the population, heartily agreed in the 
policy of Her Majesty’s late Government. 
[‘“*Oh!”] He had the best authority 
for saying so; and he believed that the 
policy of the late Government, irrespec- 
tive of any financial considerations, had 
made the people of India more loyal 
than they ever were before. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had 
cast a kind of stigma upon the Treasury 
of India. Having been connected with 
that Department for many years, he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that there was no more hard working 
body of men within Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions than the public servants con- 
nected with the Financial Department 
of India. It was, he believed, in the 
previous Administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman that two gentlemen—Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Whiffen—were sent out 
to inquire into the financial administra- 
tion of India, and to make such altera- 
tions in the mode of keeping the accounts 
as they thought necessary—of course, 
with the sanction of the Viceroy and 
his Council. Those gentlemen had suc- 
ceeded in reforming the financial admi- 
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nistration of the country; and he (Mr. 
Onslow) believed that, at the present 
moment, the accounts in India were kept 
quite as well as they were in this coun- 
try. There were, however, enormous 
difficulties experienced in keeping the 
accounts in India, owing, in many in- 
stances, to the entire absence of railway 
and telegraphic communication, and to 
the numerous Treasuries at wide inter- 
vals from each other; but, bearing in 
mind all the difficulties of the country, 
the mode of keeping the accounts in 
India could not be made any better 
than they were, until we had a better 
means of inter-Treasury communication. 
The right hon. Gentleman had allnded 
to certain reductions of expenditure 
which had been made in India. Now, 
ever since he (Mr. Onslow) had been con- 
nected with that country ‘‘ economy” 
had always been the watchword; but 
whenever they began to reduce the 
expenses in one Department additional 
sources of expenditure were sure to crop 
up in another. It was a most difficult 
thing to keep down the expenditure in 
this country. It was far more difficult 
in India, where there were such enor- 
mous military and public works to be 
carried out, and when there was such a 
pressure from this country for the speedy 
execution of so-called remunerative pub- 
lic works. As soon as they began to 
reduce their military expenditure the 
expenditure on public works was sure 
to increase. He did not say that there 
was anything wrong in this. The 
more money that was spent on public 
works in India the better for India and 
the better for this country; but, at the 
same time, he sincerely hoped that be- 
fore long it would be found possible to 
reduce the expenditure in India ma- 
terially, though he very much doubted 
whether it would be possible to do 
so. Every successive Finance Minister 
fondly hoped that he would be able 
to reduce permanently the expendi- 
ture of the country; but no one had as 
yet succeeded in doing so. He did not 
imagine that Major Baring would be 
more successful than his predecessors. 
His hon. Friend opposite (Sir George 
Campbell) had accused Lord Lytton, 
the late Viceroy, of being the sole cause 
of the error made in calculating the cost 
of the Afghan War. He (Mr. Onslow) 
did not concur in the censure which the 
hon. Member cast upon Lord Lytton. It 
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was not for him to blame any particular 
individual, and he should be sorry to 
speak in disparaging terms of any 
Viceroy of India who had so nobly done 
his duty to his country as Lord Lytton 
had. No doubt an error of calculation 
was committed ; but he believed that the 
responsibility for the mistake did not 
attach itself to any one particular De- 
partment. He was afraid that there 
had been great carelessness displayed in 
more Departments than one; and al- 
though he had no wish to throw the 
blame altogether from the shoulders of 
the Viceroy, still he did not see why the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir George 
Campbell), who had been for so many 
years connected with India, should speak 
so disparagingly of the late Viceroy, see- 
ing that a good many people might bein- 
clined to speak disparagingly of his own 
Administration. He (Mr. Onslow) should 
certainly, if the Vote went toa division, di- 
vide against it. He saw no necessity for 
it. He saw no necessity for it two years 
ago; and he saw no necessity for it now. 
No fresh information had been laid be- 
fore Parliament to show that it was ne- 
cessary; and he thought it was a grave 
error on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make such a proposition 
now. It might be drawn into a very 
serious precedent hereafter; and he 
hoped they would look upon the ques- 
tion as upon every other Indian ques- 
tion, not so much in connection with the 
triumph of a particular Party, for if 
they did that our rule in India would 
soon be destroyed, but asa grave and 
serious financial question which required 
calm and careful consideration. 

Mr. LAING said, he had a strong 
conviction that the Government, in pro- 
posing this Vote, was taking a vital step 
for the security of the Indian Empire. 
That magnificent Empire, which he 
hoped no Minister would ever think of 
abandoning, rested on two pillars—one 
of force, and the other of justice. We 
had already shown the overpowering 
nature of the physical force which we 
could bring to bear on the maintenance 
of our rule in that country; but he 
thought it would be an evil day when 
we relied on the policy of force alone, 
and did not also take into account the 
moral element of justice. In his ex- 
eri he had always found that the 

est security for our influence in India 
rested upon the conviction amongst in- 
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telligent Natives that, on the whole, our 
rule was animated by the desire to act 
fairly and do good to the country. The 
position there was such that the tests 
applied were mainly financial; and he 
had always found that the topics which 
engrossed most attention, and which 
formed the touchstone by which they 
decided the sincerity of British pro- 
ceedings, were questions of finance. In 
that respect it could not be denied that 
a great many things had been done in 
this country, and especially of late years, 
which had tended to shake, to a consider- 
able extent, the confidence which the 
people of India felt in the intentions of 
England. In former times what an im- 
mense burden had been imposed on the 
finances of that country by the Army 
Regulations for the amalgamation of the 
Indian Forces with those of the Queen, 
and the adoption of the system of short 
service with reference to the necessities 
of India. There could be no doubt 
that those changes were at that moment 
costing India at the rate of £2,000,000 
a-year. Again, there was the question 
of import duties. No doubt, it was 
desirable that the import duties on 
British manufactures should be re- 
duced; but what must be the feeling 
in India when they saw that, although 
our Colonies were allowed to impose 
rates on British manufactures, they were 
prohibited from so doing? The same 
question might be asked with regard to 
the famine tax. What would intelligent 
Hindoos feel when they found taxes ex- 
tremely oppressive and noxious in their 
nature, imposed on the solemn pledge 
that they were to be appropriated to the 
relief of the distress caused by famine, 
swallowed up in the expenses of the Af- 
ghan War? Heventured to say that every 
nine men out of ten in India considered 
that this war was unnecessary. These 
were the things that affected our rule in 
India. He valued this Vote, not merely 
for the financial relief which it gave to 
the country, but for the moral assurance 
it gave that England did not wish to 
carry on wars for Imperial objects 
alone, or to influence Party Elections 
at home, while, at the same time, charg- 
ing India with the whole cost. The 
arguments which had been used on the 
other side of the House seemed to him 
not to have touched the essence of this 
question — whether it was a purely 
Indian or Imperial war. The Com- 
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mittee had been told that the state of 
finance in India was so prosperous and 
flourishing that India could very well 
afford to pay all, and that England 
ought not to give any relief. He totally 
denied the assumption that the finances 
of the country were in so flourishing a 
state. The assumption could be made 
only by ignoring the £30,000,000 added 
to the Debt, upon which there was 
hardly 5s. per cent returned. But was 
the doctrine to be that if the finances 
of India did become flourishing that 
India was never to get the benefit in 
the extension of public works and the 
remission of taxation? If one thing 
was needed more than another in India 
to make our rule popular, it was the 
judicious remission of taxation. Let 
the Committee consider the licence tax, 
which took from a large number of 
ignorant traders from three to five 
rupees each. Was that never to be re- 
pealed; and because Gentlemen sitting 
upon the opposite Benches had confi- 
dence in the Revenue of India improving, 
was all this to be applied to meet war 
expenses to which England was not to 
contribute? It was said it would bea 
bad example for England to become, 
under any circumstances, responsible 
for Indian finance. But the answer 
to that was very simple—‘ Do not 
drag. India into a course which will 
oblige her to incur that expenditure. 
Nothing could be clearer than the prece- 
dent set in this case. It established that, 
where a war was undertaken contrary to 
the temper and current opinion of Indian 
statesmen from Lords Canning, Mayo, 
and Northbrook downwards—where a 
policy of that sort was forced on by the 
Ministry at home for Imperial purposes 
—India should not bear the whole ex- 
pense of that war. Was the policy 
suggested by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
the way to win the affections and to 
secure the intelligent support of a vast 
Empire like India? He thought not. It 
appeared to him that a number of ques- 
tions had been raised on the opposite 
Benches which were quite irrelevant to 
the present issue. But there was the 
question of the enormous mistake made 
in the Afghan War Estimate. On thai 
subject he coincided, to some extent, with 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, because he 
did not think the Indian financial ma- 
chinery was so much to blame as those 
who worked it. What had occurred re- 
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minded him of the recent railway acci- 
dent, in which the engine-driver forgot 
that the steam was reversed, and in the 
darkness of the nightran back and caused 
a collision. The question whether India 
wasto pay the wholeof this expenditure, or 
England was to bear a share of it, turned 
on the consideration whether this was 
purely an Indian local war, occasioned 
simply and solely by Indian obligations 
and Indian policy, or whether it was, as 
Lord Beaconsfield described it, an Im- 
perial war, for Imperial objects. If they 
could go back five or six years, was there 
anybody who would adopt what was 
called a forward policy, and would now 
quarrel with Shere Ali? There could be 
no doubt it was an unfortunate idea 
that prompted a single Secretary of 
State, for the sake of a diplomatic tri- 
umph, to reverse the policy of his prede- 
cessors by forcing a resident on Shere 
Ali. If, as Lord Beaconsfield had ex- 
plicitly stated, this was an Imperial war, 
he did not see how it could be possible 
to refuse some contribution to its cost, 
without fixing in the mind of the 
people of India that England meant to 
make them pay—right or wrong—for 
the mistakes of a policy dictated from 
home ; and in doing so he felt convinced 
England would be taking a step fatal to 
the interest of that great Indian Empire 
which he wished to see transmitted un- 
impaired to generations to come. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
question arose whether the contribution 
was inthe nature of a subveiition, or whe- 
ther it was a matter of account. If it were 
in the nature of a subvention he should 
vote against it, because he did not think 
that the United Kingdom was so situated 
that it would be fair to vote for a sub- 
vention towards a country so flourishing 
as India was in theory. This question 
had been raised very concisely in a 
Resolution presented for the considera- 
tion of the House by the present Post- 
master General, which was to the effect 
that, considering it had been officially 
stated that the Afghan War was under- 
taken in the interests of England and 
India jointly, the House was of opinion 
that it was unjust to make India pay 
towards the cost of that war more than 
seven times as much as would be contri- 
buted by England. The propriety of 
the Vote rested on the question whether 
there was foundation for that Resolution 
or not. He believed there was founda- 
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tion for it, and that it would be unjust 
for England to shrink from paying her 
fair share of the burden. There was 
another subject intimately connected 
with Indian finance upon which he held 
very strong opinions—that was to say, he 
believed that England, by her peculiar 
policy, was largely accountable for the 
derangement of the Indian finances. It 
was believed on the discovery of gold 
in Australia and California that the 
price of gold would diminish, and that 
the price of silver would increase. But 
the reverse had occurred. Now, he 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the fact that Parliament was 
accountable for the state of things which 
had artificially reduced the value of silver 
as an article of commerce ; and in doing 
so, he reminded them that the precious 
metals had become money-agents, from 
the fact that their values were conve- 
niently shut up in a small compass. We 
had prevented silver being an article 
of manufacture in this country by levy- 
ing an ad valorem tax upon it as a 
manufactured article, and had thereby 
destroyed a class of trade which it was 
in the interest of India to cultivate 
rather than discourage. The result was 
that silver, which had to bear a tax of 
30 per cent when manufactured, had de- 
preciated because its chief market had 
virtually been closed against it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I would point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that he is travel- 
ling beyond the Question before the 
Committee. 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA ventured 
to say that he was on the point of apply- 
ing his arguments to that question, 
nevertheless he at once bowed to the 
ruling of the Chair. He reminded the 
Committee that when the loan for 
£5,000,000 was contracted, one of the 
arguments upon which the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer laid great stress 
was that it was.a temporary measure 
rendered necessary by the derangement 
of finance in India owing to the depre- 
ciation which existed in the value of 
silver. That he wished to submitas anad- 
ditional reason why England should take 
some portion of the cost of the war upon 
its own shoulders. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER cordially wel- 
comed the proposal of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and, indeed, would have gladly 
supported them had they seen their 
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The right hon. Gentleman, in opening 
the debate, had said it was quite pos- 
sible to support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in their proposition as well as that 
contained in the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire. He was 
in the position described by the right 
hon. Gentleman, agreeing with his hon. 
Friend in his Motion on Candahar. He 
would not then enter into the Party 
questions which had been discussed in 
the course of the debate ; but it must be 
borne in mind that the Afghan War 
was represented by Her Majesty’s late 
Government repeatedly as an Imperial 
and not an Indian question, and it was 
upon that ground that he had given 
them his support when he was a candi- 
date at the last Election. That was the 
reason, also, why India should not, in his 
opinion, bear the whole cost of the war. 
The hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire, 
in his able speech, referred to the fact 
that the Indian finances were in a very 
flourishing condition; and that state- 
ment, coming from so high an authority, 
was very gratifying. Taking three 
years together, and apart from the war 
expenditure, the hon. Gentleman had 
stated there wasa surplus of £11,000,000. 
But he must remind the Committee that 
there were various questions connected 
withthe administration of Indian finance, 
relating to the reduction of taxation, 
still requiring attention. He believed 
the House would be glad to see taxa- 
tion in India reduced as much as pos- 
sible. The Committee must be aware 
that there were a number of Members 
of that House, and many persons out- 
side it, who agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham 
(Mr. J. W. Pease) in the Motion he 
had to make upon the subject of the 
opium trade, which they regarded as a 
scandal, and considered that something 
ought to be done to make the Revenues 
of India no longer dependent upon it. 
Again, the salt tax was regarded as 
objectionable as a source of revenue by 
many people; and he thought all hon. 
Members would be glad to see the day 
when that tax—a tax on a necessary 
of life—could be, at any rate, dimi- 
nished. Then there was the land tax, 
which, it seemed, had been raised to the 
highest point at which it could be sus- 
tained. None of these sources of re- 
venue were to him perfectly satisfactory. 





way to go further in the same direction. 


Undoubtedly India was a poor country 
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as compared with England; and, under 
the circumstances, he thought it hard 
that India should be asked to contribute 
to the expenses of a war which, although 
it was connected to a certain extent with 
that country, was, nevertheless, waged 
for Imperial purposes. Believing, there- 
fore, that the war had been waged for 
Imperial purposes, it was upon that 
ground that he now gave his cordial 
support to the proposition of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH rose to support 
the proposal of the Government. In 
doing so he would allude to the very 
hard phrase used by the hon. Member 
for Guildford. The hon. Member had 
said that it was politically immoral to 
pay anything towards the cost of the 
war in Afghanistan. But he (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) could not help thinking it was 
much more immoral to tax the North- 
West Provinces of India, as they had 
been taxed for two years, for a war 
which was utterly unjust and mis- 
chievous, and which ought never, in his 
opinion, to have been entered into at 
all. While the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford thought himself entitled to speak 
for the intelligent and educated people 
of India, there was a large number of 
poor and starving people in that country 
for whose sake he hoped the wicked 
steps of the late Government would be 
retraced. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON reminded the 
hon. Member who had just spoken that 
there were other persons in that House 
who represented the poor and starv- 
ing people of India as well as him- 
self. The speech just delivered by the 
hon. Member for the City of London 
had given him great satisfaction as com- 
ing from that side of the House, be- 
cause it showed there were hon. Mem- 
bers who acted on occasions like the 
present with perfect freedom from Party 
considerations. He could not, however, 
agree with his arguments. ‘The hon. 
Member had said the Afghan War had 
been waged for English, and not for 
Indian, purposes, and that, therefore, 
England ought to pay something to- 
wards the cost. If his premises were true, 
how could the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer propose 
such a miserable contribution towards 
the cost of the war as £500,000 a-year. 
It seemed to him that if we ought to 
pay anything at all we ought to paya 
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much larger ae of the expense than 
that proposed. The hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy regarded this Vote simply as a 
Vote of Censure upon Lord Lytton. That 
was a large question, into which he did 
not intend to follow the hon. Member; 
but could not help thinking he would 
have held a different opinion had he 
still been Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 
The war was undertaken to avenge 
the death of an Indian civil servant 
who had been murdered at Cabul. He 
had no hesitation in saying that the 
lives of civil servants in India were 
unsafe as long as that murder remained 
unavenged, and that the whole of the 
Civil Service in India were of this 
opinion. But this £500,000 a year was 
to continue for six years. The expenses 
of the Afghan War would be defrayed 
at once. The Imperial subveution would 
be nothing but annual subsidy to the 
general expenses of the Indian Govern- 
ment. How, then, could it be said that 
the money was to go in payment of the 
expenses of the Afghan War? In his 
view, the Vote took the form of a subsidy 
to be expended in ordinary matters, and 
not in the cost of the Afghan War. 
The hon. Member for Orkney, who had 
also been Financial Minister in India, 
said that the war had been undertaken 
for the sake of our interests in Europe. 
But it must be borne in mind that the 
whole of our complications with Russia 
were the result of our possession of 
India—that is to say, if there were no 
India there would be no Eastern Ques- 
tion so far as we are concerned. The 
nation, whatever it might be, which 
ruled India must necessarily be brought 
into the same relation with Russia as we 
stood in at the present time. The Com- 
mittee had heard from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the finances of India 
did not require to be subsidized. Thesub- 
sidy, he had already pointed out, must 
necessarily be applied to general expen- 
diture, and not to the special expendi- 
ture of the war. But supposing at the 
end of the six years over which the sub- 
vention was thrown India was in need 
of financial support, how could England 
consistently refuse it, when at a time of 
financial prosperity this unnecessary sub- 
sidy had been voted ? The Vote involved 
them in a pecuniary obligation of inde- 
finite duration. : 
Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
could not understand why so much op- 
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position had been raised to a contribu- 
tion on the part of this country towards 
the expenses of the Afghan War, seeing 
that it was entered into under orders 
from the Cabinet of England. He might 
remind the Committee that the war of 
1840 which was unjustly called the Opium 
War, with China was carried on by Eng- 
land mainly by Indian troops, and that 
the greater part of the war expenditure 
was paid by England, leaving on India 
the charge for the ordinary pay which 
the Indian troops would have received 
in India. In regard tothe Persian War 
also, England made a handsome contri- 
bution to the war expense incurred by 
India—a much larger sum than that 
now proposed for the Afghan War, 
and the same thing took place with 
regard to another war in China in 1860. 
For these reasons he had always thought 
it fair on the part of England to contri- 
bute largely on account of the Afghan 
War. It was a war avowedly carried 
on for Imperial as well as for Indian inte- 
rests; and as regards the cost of the 
war, he must frankly state to the House 
that, so far from relying on the ex- 
pense only amounting to £20,000,0U0, a 
writer in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette had ¢al- 
culated that the amount would reach 
£30,000,000 ; and he had very little 
doubt that the calculation would prove 
nearly correct when the accounts were 
finally closed. He did not agree with 
the Prime Minister in blaming the sys- 
tem under which the finances of India 
were managed. He had had consider- 
able experience with regard to the mili- 
tary expenses of India ; and he must say 
that, so far from the system being to 
blame for the mistakes which had oc- 
curred, it was, in his opinion, indivi- 
duals, and not the system, that ought 
to be blamed. There had been every 
desire on the part of the late Indian 
Government to conceal the amount which 
was to be expended on account of the 
war. The first Estimate prepared by 
the Military Department stated the 


. cost for the few months of 1878-9 at 


£1,200,000, and even that was not 
at once made known. The first know- 
ledge which the people of this country 
received on the subject was in the Finan- 
cial Statement of the Government of 
India that the war expenditure in i878 
and 1879 would only be £670,000. It 
was not just and fair to the people of 
India to let English public opinion run 
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away with the idea that the system of 
finance in India was so defective as to 
have prevented the Indian authorities 
making known, if they had so wished, 
the real amount to be expended on the 
Afghan War. As regards this war ex- 
penditure, it was objectionable, because 
he thought that it might have been 
better laid out; for he agreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Orkney 
that if we desired to make India happy 
and contented we must reduce Indian 
taxation to a very large extent indeed. 
Whatever sums of money we could 
afford by avoiding useless wars would, 
in his opinion, be advantageously spent 
in relieving the people of India from 
the heavy taxation which had fallen 
upon them. He believed the late changes 
with regard to the salt and licence taxes 
had been extremely detrimental to our 
rule in India. He particularly depre- 
cated the salt tax as one which bore on 
the masses of the people of Southern 
India in particular with extreme heavi- 
ness, and was detrimental to the inte- 
rests of that country. : 

Mr. STORER said, he should not 
have interposed in the debate had it 
not been that several side issues had 
been introduced into it which would tend 
very much to distract the attention of 
the taxpayers of the country from the 
point at issue, and had it not been for 
the question put by the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope), to 
which, up to the present, no answer had 
been given—namely, the question as to 
their being now asked to take a new de- 
parture in Indian finance and set a dan- 
gerous precedent. This new departure 
had been controverted by one or two 
hon. Members; but, so far, the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire had not been seriously im- 
pugned. He was by no means inclined 
to admit the argument so jocularly 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy, to the effect that because 
the Afghan War, for which this subsidy 
was required, was a tax upon the coun- 
try by a Conservative Government, it 
ought, therefore, to be paid by laying 
an Income Tax on the Conservative 
Party. He did not know whether the 
Prime Minister would endorse that idea; 
but certainly it had appeared to be re- 
ceived on the Front Bench with some 
applause. No doubt, as a joke it wasa 
very good one. It could hardly be taken 
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seriously, because the people of this 
country were uncommonly well aware by 
this time—not only those who had read 
through the Blue Books, but those who 
had seen the statements in the news- 
papers with regard to the Russian Cor- 
respondence discovered at Cabul—that 
the late Afghan War was not at all at- 
tributable to the Conservative Party; 
but was a legacy left by Lord North- 
brook and the Duke of Argyll to the late 
Government, which no Ministry coming 
into Office at the time could have avoided 
dealing with. He looked upon the man- 
ner in which this question had been 
brought forward to back up the request 
for this Vote, and the way it had been 
alluded to as a necessary consequence of 
Conservative policy, as only another in- 
stance of the desire of hon. Members op- 
posite that the country should regard 
any piece of misfortune that happened 
during their Administration as attribut- 
able to the action of their Predecessors, 
and any piece of good fortune—when- 
ever it arose—as equally owing to their 
own sagacity and prudence. The coun- 
try were convinced that, however, this 
war was an Imperial question—and that 
it was there could be no doubt—it was 
also an Indian question. Every Indian 
question of importance must be an Im- 
perial question; but that did not prove 
either that the expenditure connected 
with it ought to be paid out of Indian 
finances, or that they were not now 
asked to make a new departure and es- 
tablish a precedent that might be dan- 
gerous in the time to come. If the 
policy which the Liberal Government 
were pursuing at present, as to the aban- 
donment of Candahar, was to be followed 
out very probably the taxpayers of Eng- 
land would be called upon for additional 
instalments, and for much larger pay- 
ments than the present one. ‘This was 
one point of view in which the Vote 
ought to be regarded; and he objected, 
as strongly as it was possible for him to 
object, to admitting a precedent that 
might be fraught with the most serious 
consequences in the future. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the de- 
bate had been carried on so far by hon. 
Members who might be described as 
‘ specialists.”” No doubt, those Gentle- 
men ought to be at the front; but the 
question had: bearings which were of the 
deepest interest, both morally and fi- 
nancially, to the people of this country. 
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The question as to who was to blame for 
the origin of the war, and as to whether 
the taxpayers should not-contribute to- 
wards it, must be a question of the very 
first importance to the taxpayers of the 
country at this moment. No doubt, the 
Vote before them was proposed, and 
would be laid on the shoulders of the 
people of this country at a time when 
they had not recovered from the im- 
poverishment arising from the depres- 
sion of industry and commerce that had 
been going on for the past four or five 
years. He was not sure that there was 
not some truth in the hint given by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
that when misfortunes did come on this 
country they had, in some degree, a 
political origin, and arose from the mis- 
takes made by the Conservatives when 
in power. It was, no doubt, frue that 
the late Government came into power at 
a period when this country had passed 
through a season of almost unexampled 
prosperity —— 

Mr. STORER: I must explain. I 
only said that the Liberal Government 
attributed all misfortunes to their oppo- 
nents. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he had 
no objection at all to put it in a hypo- 
thetical form. The late Government ac- 
ceded to power at a time of great pro- 
sperity, and when it was not difficult to 
mislead the people of the country into 
what was called a ‘‘spirited foreign 
policy.” It would be remembered that 
the late Prime Minister had stated 
that it might be of great advantage if 
more attention were paid to foreign 
affairs and a little less to the affairs of 
England—he was not quoting words 
which had been used; but was giving 
the substance of the policy as indicated 
by the right hon. Gentleman then Prime 
Minister in this House. Happily, we had 
been brought back intoa much moresober 
state of mind, and he put it that there 
could not be a more pointed proof given 
of the ultimate judgment of the people 
than the readiness with which he was 
sure they would take on themselves a 
share of the expense of this war—there 
could not be a more pointed proof of their 
belief that the war was not one under- 
taken for Indian interests alone, but one 
having its origin in a supposed Imperial 
necessity. The question had been asked 
as to where the line should be drawn, 
and whether we should consider the 
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financial difficulties of India; and he 
would reply that it should be drawn 
when the country was undergoing a fit 
of Russophobia — when it had given 
the guidance of its foreign policy to a 
Minister of strong Oriental imagination, 
who sent a feeble and vain Viceroy to 
India. This, he believed, explained why 
the Afghan War was entered upon; and, 
furthermore, why, whilst it was being 
carried on, the British public were kept 
inignorance as tothe real expenditure. It 
had been objected that the present pro- 
posal would be a dangerous precedent to 
establish; but the precedent had been 
established when a loan of £2,000,000 
for India wasasked for and granted by the 
House. It had been attempted to account 
for that loan by reference to the Indian 
exchanges and the depreciation in the 
value of silver; but the attempt had 
been of a very flimsy character. A pre- 
cedent for contribution by the British 
taxpayer to meet Indian exigencies could 
not be put upon a more flimsy ground. 
He hoped the Committee would divide on 
this question, because he should be sorry 
for it to go out to the country that the 
Conservative Party had no opinion upon 
the Vote. They had heard speeches not 
altogether favourable to it—somewhat 
carping in their tone—but he was afraid 
there was a lack of courage to goto a 
division amongst hon. Members oppo- 
site. He trusted that this one good re- 
sult would follow from this Vote and 
this discussion—namely, that the people 
of this country would take warning not 
to lend themselves too readily to the 
views of right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—politicians who got up wars 
on such flimsy pretexts as this Afghan 
War originated in—and, further, that it 
might be made clear to the people of 
India that the great mass of the British 
people were prepared to do justice to 
their country, and not to indulge in Im- 
perial fancies on the one hand, and to 
repudiate Imperial obligations on the 
other. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR did not propose, 
in the few remarks he had to make, to 
travel over all the subjects which had 
been touched upon by hon. Members 
on the other side of the House. He 
apprehended that the question they 
had to do with was not either how 
the Afghan War came about, or whe- 
ther the accounts had been properly 
kept. It had nothing to do with the 
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actual expenditure on the war; but the 
question they really had to determine 
was the broader one as to whether Eng- 
land ought or ought not, under any cir- 
cumstances, to contribute towards the 
expenses of a war of this character. 
This question had been debated more 
than once in this House; but, within the 
last week, an entirely new argument had 
been invented in favour of the course 
suggested by the Government—and the 
creation of that argument, in its original 
form, was due, he believed, to the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. That hon. Gentleman’s view, as 
expressed at Oxford, was that England 
ought to be called upon to pay for this 
war, in part at all events, in order to 
teach the English taxpayers never to 
permit any Government again to indulge 
in such an undertaking. The hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to teach the taxpayers 
a lesson; but it should be pointed out 
to him that the lesson they might 
learn might be exactly the opposite 
of that which he desired they should 
be taught. It was possible that the 
English taxpayer might be induced to 
conclude, from this suggestion being 
brought forward by the Government, 
that the mistake they had made was not 
in supporting the lateGovernment, but in 
putting the present Government in power, 
because he apprehended there was no 
doubt whatever that had the late Go- 
vernment remained in power no pro- 
posal of this kind would have been made 
to the House. But his hon. Friend the 
Memberfor Kirkcaldy (Sir George Camp- 
bell) had improved on this argument, 
for he not only wished to teach a lesson 
to the taxpayer in general, but the Con- 
servative taxpayer in particular, because 
what he had said was that he should 
like the whole of the subsidy to be 
thrown on the Income Tax payers, who 
had supported the late Government in 
the course they had adopted. The hon. 
Member’s view was that the wealth and 
intelligence of the country were on the 
one side and the working men on the 
other. [‘* No, no!” and laughter.| 
Well, he would retract the word “ in- 
telligence,” and would put it the wealth 
on one side and the working men on the 
other. But the point was not one he 
wished to press. It seemed to him that 


the hon. Member might have improved 
on his novel suggestion, and have argued 
that because the Conservative voter was 
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guilty, still more guilty was every Con- 
servative Member who voted for the 
policy of the Government, and the more 
Income Tax they should have to pay; 
that the Members of the Cabinet should 
be even yet more heavily taxed ; and as 
for Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton, 
he did not see how theycould possibly get 
off under a payment of 20s. in the pound. 
Hedid not know whetherthe hon.Member 
seriously meant to propose that as a new 
fiscal arrangement in the country. The 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy had made 
reference to the accounts of the Afghan 
War, and had seemed to think this a 
fitting occasion on which to bring an 
accusation against the late Viceroy for 
the grave, and, as he must admit, most 
dreadful error made in the Afghan 
Accounts. He did not know whether the 
hon. Member was in his place [ ‘‘ No! ”’] 
—then he would leave that part of the 
question, which was not really of very 
great importance. The substantial argu- 
ment they had to deal with was the ques- 
tion of justice. It had been alleged by 
hon. Members opposite—it was alleged 
by the Members of the present Govern- 
ment when in Opposition—that we were 
bound in justice to make this contribu- 
tion towards the Indian Exchequer. But 
he was rather puzzled to make out why, 
if it was a matter of justice, our contri- 
bution was to stop at £5,000,000. Ifwe 
were entirely responsible for the war; if 
it was our wickedness and folly that 
caused India to indulge in it—and that 
was the contention of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—he wanted to know why it was 
that we were going to restrict our contri- 
bution to £5,000,000—why, when the 
whole burden amounted to £13,000,000, 
we came down here and made a great 
parade of justice and generosity, and 
said—‘‘We will pay £5,000,v00.” 
That was an odd form of justice. We 
were either bound to pay £5,000,000 or 
not bound to pay it—if we were bound 
why should we not pay the whole sum ? 
He had listened to a great many debates 
on this subject, and had always found 
that the argument as to justice was based 
on the single circumstance that the war 
was alleged to be an Imperial war. 
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which would throw a burden on the 
English taxpayer of £5,000,000, and 
would subvert the whole of the financial 
arrangements between this country and 
India, which was founded on the casual 
phrase of a Minister detached from its 
context. He was ready to admit that in 
one sense the war was an Imperial war, 
for undoubtedly it had to do with! the 
safety of the Empire. Nobody questioned 
that—[Mr. Wit11s: I question it.]—at 
any rate, he himself did not question it, 
being perfectly convinced that it was not 
an Imperial war. That, however, was 
not an argument for throwing the burden 
upon England. If England was to pay 
part of all the expenditure which would 
otherwise fall upon India when the 
action of the Indian Government was 
beneficial to the Empire, it was manifest 
that India ought to pay part of the ex- 
penditure when the action of the English 
Government was also beneficial to the 
Empire. He did not see how that con- 
clusion was to be avoided. He admitted 
that the whole Empire had gained by 
the Afghan War; but, assuming that at 
some time we might, unfortunately, be 
driven to a war in the East of Europe 
with Russia, might it not possibly 
happen that India would benefit by its 
results? Would anybody, in that case, 
think of saying, therefore—‘‘ This is an 
Imperial war from which India has bene- 
fited, and she must pay part of its ex- 
pense ?”’ No responsible statesman would 
think of coming down and saying that. 
During the existence of abnormal rela- 
tions between the Government of Eng- 
land and the Government of India, it* 
was always possible for casuistry to raise 
a difficulty of some kind; but he appre- 
hended that in the main the division 
rested on broad and intelligible princi- 
ples, and he took these broad and in- 
telligible principles to be that England 
should pay all the expenses of any war 
which she would have made, supposing 
her separated from India, and that India 
should, in the same way, pay the ex- 
penses of a war she would have entered 
into, supposing that she had no connec- 
tion with England. They left out of 
account the indirect and ulterior benefits 





When, on the other side, the question 
was asked—‘‘ Why was it an Imperial | 
war?” the answer was immediately— | 
‘‘Oh, Lord Beaconsfield said it was.’? | 
Now, he never before heard of a mea- 
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sure being recommended to Parliament | 
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derived by other parts of the Empire, 
and considered that each part of the Em- 
pire was responsible for wars it would 
have had to undertake had it stood by 
itself. The relations between the Af- 
ghans and India were not dependent 
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upon the relations between England and 
India;~ but would exist whether India 
was attached or unattached to England. 
Ever since there had been Rulers over 
the whole of India the relations between 
Afghanistan and India had always occu- 
pied the attention of those Rulers. It 
had never been admitted that Afghan- 
istan stood in the same relation to India 
that one European State stood in regard 
to other European States. The relations 
between Afghanistan and India were 
not similar to the relations which existed 
between England and France; and it 
had always been felt by the Rulers of 
India, Native and Foreign, and by every 
Indian statesman of English extraction, 
that it was absolutely essential that 
Afghanistan should be friendly and in- 
dependent, That was never feit by any 
English statesman more than by the 
late Lord Lawrence. This being so, he 
would point out that this war arose be- 
cause the Indian Government believed 
that the relations between Afghanistan 
and India were not of a kind which 
every Indian Government said they ought 
to be in order that India might be safe 
and secure. ‘Therefore it was that, 
strictly speaking, he looked upon the 
war as an Indian and not an English 
concern. It was not as though the war 
had been undertaken without the conr- 
sent of the Indian Government. If it 
had been forced on by this country; if 
the Indian Government had been com- 
pelled, against their own judgment, to 
enter into a war, there would be, he 
admitted, a great deal to be said in 
favour of the position taken up by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Let them imagine 
a case. Let them assume that in con- 
sequence of their leaving Candahar, 
great expense and danger was incurred 
by the Indian Empire. It was perfectly 
well known—everyone knew—that we 
left Candahar in the teeth of the opinion 
of the Indian Government. The Indian 
Government might come and say, ‘‘ You 
compelled us to leave Candahar, and, in 
consequence of our so doing, expenses 
have fallen on the Indian Exchequer. 
You are bound to assist us in paying 
those expenses.’ But no such argument 
could be advanced as to the Afghan War, 
because the Indian Government were as 
firmly convinced of its necessity and jus- 
tice as the Home Government; and it 
was, therefore, only fair that they should 
bear part of the expense. So much for 
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the question of justice. There now re- 
mained the question of generosity—and 
he fully granted that this country was 
always ready and proud to answer an 
appeal to their generosity. The hon. 
Member for Hackney, in one of his 
speeches during the late Parliament, 
had said that he should have no hesita- 
tion in urging this claim to the gene- 
rosity of his constituents, being assured 
of their approval. {Mr. Fawcerr: Jus- 
tice, I think it was. | No doubt, the hon. 
Member’s appeal would have met with 
a response. He would point out, how- 
ever, that they had in private life come 
to the conclusion that charity, however 
good in itself, might do harm if inju- 
dicious—and in Imperial matters, just 
as in private life, there was such a thing 
as indiscriminate and injudicious charity. 
He firmly believed that if they reversed 
the wise and ancient policy that governed 
the relations between the Exchequer of 
this country and India, ever since India 
had belonged to England, they would 
open the doors to endless appeals and 
abuses, they would check a great gua- 
rantee for economy, and render it easier 
for the Indian Government to enter into 
unnecessary wars. For these reasons he 
trusted the Committee would hesitate, 
and consider the matter very carefully, 
before it assented to the proposition of 
the Government. Before sitting down, 
he would make one appeal to the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for India 
{the Marquess of Hartington). He did 
not know whether the noble Lord ever 
appealed to the Government of India on 
any subject whatever. Parliament had 
been presented with all the Correspond- 
ence with reference to Candahar that the 
noble Lord thought it desirable they 
should have. They knew that the Indian 
Government had given no opinion upon 
the subject, or, at any rate, no opinion 
that could be published. Here was a 
question of great importance as to our 
future relations with India, and yet we 
had not one tittle of information of any 
kind or description as to what the Indian 
Government thought on the subject. He 
did not know whether the noble Lord 
had ever appealed to the Indian Govern- 
ment; but he would point out that by the 
course he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
adopted in regard to the Indian Govern- 
ment, he laid himself under the suspicion 
of one of two faults in policy—either that 
he did not consult the Government; and 
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in that case the Administration of India 
was only half an Administration; or that 
he had consulted that Government, and 
could not lay its opinion before the 
House. Which of these two alternatives 
was the correct one? Were they to 
enter into this novel course proposed by 
the Government without receiving the 
slightest information as to Lord Ripon’s 
opinion, or the opinion of a single Mem- 
ber of his Council? If they were to 
consent to this, of course they must, if 
the majority so wished it; but he hoped 
that, at all events, they would not agree 
to it until they definitely knew all the 
facts and circumstances that ought to 
guide their judgment in the matter. 
Perhaps the noble Lord opposite would 
answer this one question as to the opinion 
of Lord Ripon and his Council. 

Simm HARRY VERNEY reminded the 
Committee that the attention of the Com- 
mittee at this moment should not be 
directed so much to Candahar as to 
Afghanistan and thelate war. He hoped 
the country would carefully weigh the 
statements of hon. Members near him, 
who had spoken in the course of this 
debate as to the expense of that war. 
If the late Governor General of India 
did not know what those expenses were, 
he certainly ought to have obtained re- 
liable information; and he showed by 
his ignorance in that, as in many other 
instances, how unfit he was for the ap- 
pointment he held. In his opinion, in 
the late Government we had had two 
most unscrupulous Ministers—the most 
unscrupulous Minister that ever governed 
this country, and the most unscrupulous 
Governor General that ever went out to 
India. That had been his opinion from 
the beginning, and in that opinion, so 
far as the late Guvernor General was 
concerned, he was confirmed by all the 
accounts that reached this country of 
the conduct of the noble Lord in India. 
If it were true that there was a possi- 
bility of reducing the expenditure in 
India, his wish was to see so desirable 
a thing effected, because he was anxious 
to see remitted some of the heavy tuxes 
that now fell on the people of India. As 
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had been rightly said by the hon. Mem- | 


ber for Orkney (Mr. Laing), our hold in 
India depended not only on force, but 
on the sense of the justice of our rule, 
and of the consideration for the welfare 
and happiness of the inhabitants with 
which it was administered, on the know- 
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|ledge that they had that we desired 
'to govern their country to their best 
interest, and not to the benefit of 
this country. Therefore, if the finances 
of India were in as prosperous a 
condition as had been stated, he sin- 
cerely hoped that we might be able 
to remit some of the taxes, particularly 
the salt tax. Reference had been made, 
in the course of this debate, to the re- 
venue we derived in India from the pro- 
duction of opium. Well, he felt this to 
be a revenue that was scandalous and 
disgraceful to our country, because, 
whether in India or elsewhere, it was 
our duty to promote as far as we could 
the morality of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
There was no part of the Revenue of 
India which did us less credit than that 
which was derived from opium; and, 
more than this, the duration of this 
source of revenue was very doubtful, 
and dependence on it unwise. The 
growth of the poppy prevented the 
growth of many articles of produce 
that would be most important to the 
people; and for this reason, as well 
as on account of the immorality of 
the trade, he sincerely trusted that it 
might be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to get rid of the tax. With regard 
to what his hon. Friend below him had 
said, he feared it was too true that the 
expense of the Afghan War would be 
found to be something very much greater 
than it was believed in this country to 
be. Let the people of England know 
the kind of expense we were involved in 
through the action of the Government 
who engaged in that war. They en- 
gaged in it, it must be remembered, in 
opposition to the views of the wisest and 
best Viceroys who had ever gone out to 
India, especially of that most excellent 
Governor General the late Lord Law- 
rence, who had given an opinion most 
strongly condemning it. He recollected 
Lord Lawrence saying to him on one 
occasion—‘‘ They do not know what they 
are talking about. They speak of 
£50,000 per annnum to guard an un- 
scientific Frontier, and then they tell us 
that a scientific Frontier is to be guarded 
for £5,000.”” The noble Lord felt, and 
nearly all who had ever been connected 
with India felt, that the war was a most 
unwise proceeding, contrary to the wel- 
| fare and best interests not only of India, 
| but of this country. He should give 
|his hearty support to his right hon, 
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Friend in the proposal he had made; 
and had he gone further, and proposed 
that they should have paid still more 
than £5,000,000, he should have sup- 
orted him. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to put a Question to the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India, 
the answer to which, I think, will be of 
great importance in the further con- 
sideration of this subject. It is, whether 
the Government of India have given any 
opinion upon this matter; and, if so, 
what that opinion is ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The right hon. Gentleman has put a 
Question to me which has already been 
asked by the hon. Member for Hertford. 
The Government of India have certainly 
not been consulted, and have given no 
opinion officially, upon this question. I 
am aware—though I do not rely upon it 
as a consideration that ought to guide 
the opinion of the Committee—that both 
the Viceroy and the financial Members 
of the Council are favourable to the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but it appears to me that if the Indian 
Government are to be invited to offer an 
expression of opinion upon a matter of 
this sort, it ought to have been obtained 
before embarking in the war, and not 
now. If this is to be a matter of bar- 
gaining, then certainly the Indian Go- 
vernment ought to have the opportunity 
afforded to it of expressing its opinion 
as to how the expenses are to be divided 
between the two Governments, whatever 
they may be. The late Government did 
not think it necessary to take that course 
before they sanctioned the war; and I 
certainly should not now, at the conclu- 
sion of the war, think it a desirable or 
necessary policy, or one tending to the 
good relations between the two countries, 
or to the dignity of the Government of 
India, that they should be asked to 
place themselves in the position of 
making a demand upon the justice or 
generosity—or whatever you may like to 
call it—of this country, or to apply to 
this country, in the form of suppliants, 
for a grant. For these reasons, it 
seems to us that the policy which ought 
to be recommended to Parliament in 
this matter is one which ought to be 
initiated at home, and on which it was 
not necessary to formally consult the 
Government of India. Perhaps I may 
take this opportunity—though I desire 
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to hear any further views that Members 
of the Committee may wish to express— 
to make a few observations on this 
discussion so far as it has proceeded 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope) re- 
ferred to some pledge which he under- 
stood I had given to the effect that I 
would call for a Report from the Govern- 
ment of India, as to a statement I made 
with regard to our contribution. I did 
not recollect at the time the hon. Mem- 
ber was speaking to what he referred ; 
but he has been good enough to inform 
me since, that he referred to something 
I had said in my Financial Statement last 
year. In speaking of this matter, I find 
I said that it would not be desirable to 
make the contribution until the Viceroy 
and the Finance Minister had had time 
to consider in what form it should be 
given. That was my opinion at the time, 
and it is my opinion now; but I do not 
find in these words any pledge given 
by me, that I was going to call on the 
Government of India for any formal 
Report on this matter. The Government 
have had time to consider the form in 
which the proposal should be made to 
the House, and it has been made to-day. 
The Estimate has been laid on the Table ; 
a Statement has been made by my right 
hon. Friend ; and the mode in which the 
contribution will be applied by the Go- 
vernment of India will be stated very 
shortly by the Finance Minister in the 
Financial Statement. I do not consider 
that, when I made the speech which has 
been referred to, I pledged myself to 
obtain for ourselves or give to the House 
any further information than that which 
has been laid on the Table in the Paper 
that has been presented. The hon. 
Gentleman says that nothing has hap- 
pened since the discussion last August to 
strengthen the case for making a contri- 
bution to India towards the cost of the 
war. Onthe contrary, he says, there is 
an improved condition of things. I do 
not know to what the hon. Gentleman 
can have referred. I stated in August 
last that the cost of the war, to the best 
of my impression, would be £15,000,000, 
or, deducting the sum for estimated 
profits due to the Revenue in conse- 
quence of the war, £14,000,000, and 
£4,000,000 for the Frontier railway; in 
all, £18,000,000. The Papers which 
have been presented to Parliament in- 
clude a despatch dated November 24th, 
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in whichan Estimate was given which we 
have made the basis upon which to work. 
The Estimate for the war is brought to 
15 crores 77 lacs of rupees, and for the 
railway to 5 crores 9 lacs, giving a total 
of 214 crores, or, making the necessary 
deductions, £0 crores 997 lacs of rupees. 
In previous calculations which I laid 
before the House in August we, as 
usual, assumed the rupee, for the pur- 
‘pose of these Estimates, to be of its 
nominal value—2s. ; therefore, the Esti- 
mate of November, as compared with 
the Estimate of the Government in 
August, was about £20,000,000 as com- 
pared with £18,000,000. There was 
no reason to think that the estimated 
cost of the war was at all less than was 
supposed, but considerably larger, than 
the figures I stated last August. As the 
House is aware, it is necessary, for the 
proper regulation of the transactions 
between the Indian and the Home Go- 
vernment, to take into account not the 
conventional value of the rupee, which 
is 2s., but it actual value—ls. 8d. At 
that rate, the 21 crores to which I 
have referred as the latest Estimate of 
the total cost of the war represents 
£17,498,000, or, deducting the railway, 
£13,148,000. That is the sum which 
the Government have had before them, 
and that is the sum upon which they have 
resolved to recommend to the House the 
contribution of £5,000,000. The hon. 
Gentleman also stated that the whole of 
the cost of the war, there was reason to 
hope, in consequence of the improved 
condition of India, could be paid by the 
Indian Government without any ad- 
dition to the Indian Debt. Consider- 
ing that the Financial Statement must 
shortly be made, I do not think it would 
be desirable to enter into details which 
might possibly not be perfectly correct, 
and which would, therefore, have to be 
corrected by the full information which 
will be contained in that Financial State- 
ment; but, no doubt, with the exception 
of the £2,000,000 which have been ad- 
vanced by the Home Government to 
India, there is reason to hope that these 
expenses may be met without any con- 
siderable addition to the Debt of India. 
But, at the same time, the hon. Gentie- 
man must remember that in arriving at 
this result, the whole of the provision 
made for insurance against Famine has 
disappeared, and that during three or 
four years the whole of the new taxes 
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proposed for the purpose of providing 
against Famine have been devoted, not 
to the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, but for the purpose of carrying 
onawar. Well, the hon. Member also 
made some observation upon what had 
fallen from my right hon. Friend (Mr, 
Gladstone) in regard to the imperfect 
character of the Indian finance system 
as compared with the more highly or- 
ganized and complete system which we 
have in thiscountry. The hon. Member 
seems to think that my right hon. Friend 
somewhat underrated and disparaged the 
value of the Indian Financial Depart. 
ment which, as he said, occupies in India 
much the same position that the Trea- 
sury does at home. I do not in the 
least desire to undervalue the services 
of the Financial Department in India, 
or to disparage the great ability and 
great public spirit of the officers in that 
Department; butit would, I think, bea 
great mistake for the House to suppose 
that the Financial Department in India 
does or can possibly exercise functions at 
all analagous to or of so great an influ- 
ence as those exercised by the Treasury 
at home. The Treasury at home derives 
its great influence over the spending 
Department of the country from the 
support it receives from Parliament. 
The Treasury has to defend its financial 
arrangements for the year, and the Re- 
presentatives of the Treasury in this 
House have to be responsible for the 
proposals for the expenditure of Her 
Majesty’s Government, which proposals, 
it is well known, are made the subject 
of close examination and criticism in 
this House, which, as a machinery, as a 
connecting link, enables the Treasury to 
exercise the beneficial influence that it 
does. Now, in India, it is unnecessary 
for me to point out that there is no Re- 
presentative Government, and no support 
to the Financial Department at all cor- 
responding with that which the Treasury 
receives in this country from Parliament. 
All that the Financial Department in 
India can do is to appeal to the Viceroy * 
and his Government. No doubt it does 
exercise those functions, and does pro- 
duce certain results in that way. The 
hon. Member further referred with satis- 
faction to what had fallen from my right 
hon. Friend as to the desire of the pre- 
sent Government to prosecute the econo- 
mical reforms that were instituted by 
the late Government. The hon. Member 
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seemed to think that, up to the present 
time, there had been some want of 
assurance given by the Government to 
the effect that they were properly im- 
presse! with the necessity of prosecuting 
that policy. I can give him the general 
assurance that the Viceroy and Council 
are not only engaged in minor Depart- 
mental reforms already instituted, but 
that they have taken seriously in hand 
the most important point of Indian Ex- 
penditure—that on which all Indian 
authorities are agreed all financial re- 
forms and retrenchment must ultimately 
depend—namely, the Military expendi- 
ture. The Report of the Army Commis- 
sion appointed by Lord Ripon is now 
being considered, and its various recom- 
mendations are being taken up in detail 
by the Viceroy; and I hope it may 
shortly be possible for the Government 
of India to make known to the Govern- 
ment at home, and through it to this 
House, the measures they propose to 
take with regard to this matter. But, 
coming back to the proposals before the 
House, the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire described this proposal as prac- 
tically a subsidy from this country to the 
Government of India; and he said, and 
said very truly, that it was a proposal 
that differed very considerably in its 
character from the proposal made by 
the late Government for a temporary 
advance, or loan, without interest. The 
hon. Member was perfectly right in 
saying that the proposal differed in its 
character; and the reasons which in- 
duced us to make this proposal differed, 
and differed favourably, from the reasons 
adduced by the hon. Gentleman for the 
proposal of the late Government. And 
I could not help thinking that there was 
a good deal of force and reason in the ob- 
servations made by the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) with regard 
to the reason on which it was alleged 
by the Secretary of State for India that 
the proposals of the Government were 
made. I understood the hon. Member 
to say that the late Government had 
arrived at their opinion on account of 
the unfavourable state of the Exchanges, 
which made it impossible for the Govern- 
ment of India to remitthe necessary sums 
in the course of the financial year. Now, 
it seems to me that this is an extremely 
dangerous and an extremely unsound 
basis upon which to rest any proposal 
of financial assistance from this country 
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to India. If such assistance is given 
only on the ground on which we ask 
the House to give it—namely, on the 
ground: of justice and fairness to the 
Indian people, I do not think there is 
any reason to fear or any risk of our 
being led to any dangerous lengths. But, 
putting aside altogether the grounds of 
justice and fairness between the tax- 
payers of the two countries, if, as ex- 
plained by the hon. Member, we are to 
come forward and save India whenever 
the Exchange is favourable or unfavour- 
able, or whenever the Indian Financial 
system is unsatisfactory, then, I agree 
with him, a dangerous system would be 
introduced. The hon. Member (Mr. Stan- 
hope), speaking about our proposal, said 
it was one which would revolutionize the 
relations between England and India. 
Now, I do not wish to underrate the 
importance of the proposal that has 
been made. I do not think it is a pro- 
posal that need be characterized in any 
such strong terms. Although it is true 
it is a different proposal from the one 
made by the late Government, and al- 
though the Indian Government always 
refused to adopt this measure when it 
was pressed on them, still it was one 
which they never absolutely rejected. 
They always gave the House to under- 
stand that the proposal was one which, 
upon further information, they might be 
induced to make to the House. The hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
said that this proposal never would have 
been made but for the change of Govern- 
ments; but, if he had remembered some 
proposals that were made by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire, he would 
not have been so certain that some such 
proposals would not have been made if 
the late Government had remained in 
Office. I could quote many speeches of 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
but one extract from the right hon. 
Gentleman, I think, will be enough. 
Speaking on the 17th December, 1878, 
he said— 

“ At the present moment, in our uncertainty 
as to the extent of the operations necessary to 
obtain the submission of the Ameer, it would be 
impossible for us to come forward and do what 
we have done in other cases—propose a definite 
Vote of Credit. If we are to give aid, it must 
not be by undertaking that we should bear the 
expense of the war, administered by others, set 
free from all considerations of economy, who 
might press it beyond the length which might 
be desirable, because they are exempt from all 
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risk of having to pay for it; but what we may 
think it right to give should be in the shape of | 
a Vote in aid of the expenditure of the Indian 
Government.” 


After that, I do not know how the hon. 
Member for Hertford can feel so con- 
vinced that if the late Government had 
remained in Office no proposal of this 
sort would have been made. On the 
11th February, 1880, the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire rejected, as he had 
done before, the Motion of the present 
Postmaster General. He said— 


“Tt was hard to blame the Government be- 
cause in the absence of information they refused 
to come to any absolute conclusion. They knew 
that hostilities had been renewed, and that fur- 
ther expenses had been incurred; but the new 
facts in relation to that expenditure were not 
yet in their possession. He believed he was 
right in saying that before many weeks—he 
might almost say before many days—were over 
they would have the figures of the Indian 
Budget at hand. They certainly hoped before 
the end of the month to have an Estimate of all 
that had been spent, or was likely to be spent, 
up to the end of the financial year, on the war 
in Afghanistan, with a good Estimate of what 
the probable expenditure would be in the future. 
When they had obtained that information, the 
Government would thoroughly consider the 
whole question and see how they stood in that 
matter ; and he hoped that there would be 
ample time to do so before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer introduced the English Budget.” 


What was the meaning of that reference 
—‘‘The Government would thoroughly 
consider the whole question and see 
how they stood in that matter?” Must 
not the hon. Member have had in his 
mind that it might be the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in bringing 
in his Budget to take into consideration 
the expediency of making some grant in 
aid of India. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by saying— 

‘“ Therefore, in now asking the House to reject 
the Amendment, he only desired to add that 
they did not by that course in any way prejudge 
the question, but only expressed the opinion 
that the Amendment was premature, and that 
they must postpone their decision on that subject 
until they had received further information.”— 
[8 Hansard, ccl. 472-3. ] 


When I find language of this sort used, 
which, I must say, seems to me to point 
to the consideration of a proposal to be 
made by the late Government, I am 
somewhat surprised to find that hon. 
Members consider it necessary to cha- 
racterize the proposition before the Com- 
mittee as one which is about to revolu- 
tionize the relations existing between 
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England and India. The hon. Member 
then went on to say that this was a pro- 
osal which would diminish the respon- 
sibility of the Indian Government ; but 
I do not think it would necessarily have 
any such effect. It is not, in my opi- 
nion, a proposal which introduces any 
new principles at all into the relations 
between the two countries. As has been 
pointed out, there are questions on both 
sides. The‘Indian troops have been em- 
ployed in wars which were distinctly not 
Indian wars, but which, nevertheless, 
have been carried on by the Indian 
Army. They were employed, for in- 
stance, in the Persian, the Abyssinian, 
and the Chinese Wars. The Indian Go- 
vernment has not been called upon to 
pay a farthing towards the cost of 
these wars, the whole cost having been 
defrayed by the English Government. 
There are other cases, such as the Per- 
sian War, where part of the expense 
has been defrayed by the Indian Go- 
vernment and part by the British Go- 
vernment ; and there have, too, been 
great emergencies through which India 
has passed—for example, the great Fa- 
mine, in which India had to bear the 
whole cost, and no contribution was 
asked for or offered. The principle has 
been, where the object was exclusively 
an Imperial one, then India was not 
asked to contribute; but where it was 
exclusively and clearly Indian, then tho 
whole burden has fallen upon India. 
In this case, our contention is that the 
war--and I am not going to enter into 
a discusssion as to the necessity for or 
policy of the war—was not exclusively 
an Indian war, that it was not waged 
for Indian purposes ; but was a portion 
of a larger policy—the policy of the late 
Government—the cost of which it is not 
fair to lay exclusively upon either India 
or England. That is the ground on 
which we make this proposal. I do not 
go the length of the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy, who said it was an unjust 
war, forced upon India by Conservative 
voters, and which, therefore, ought to 
be paid for entirely by Conservative 
voters. I cannot go that length; but, 
on the other hand, I cannot go the 
length of saying that this was a war 
which would have been made by the 
people of India in their own defence, if 
they had been consulted. Whether the 
war was right or wrong, there can be 
no doubt, I think, that it was one which 
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was initiated, and the policy of which 
depended, on larger than merely Indian 
considerations, and one of which it is 
just that England should bear a part of 
the cost. In these circumstances, I can- 
not see that the proposal of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will in any way 
diminish the responsibility of the Indian 
Government. I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that it would 
not have been desirable, at the outset 
of the war, to have informed the Indian 
Government that a certain proportion of 
its cost would be borne by the British 
Exchequer. I think it would have di- 
minished the responsibility of those who 
had the management of the war if they 
had had the opportunity of carrying it on 
at the expense of other people; but Ido 
not think in the slightest degree that 
responsibility is diminished, if, on finding 
that the war has proved more costly than 
wasanticipated, part ofthe burdenshould 
be borne by the Home Government. If 
it will not diminish the responsibility 
of the Indian Government, I think it 
will considerably increase the feeling of 
responsibility with which wars of this 
description, or wars of any description, 
will be initiated hereafter or sanctioned 
by the Home Government. I do not 
think it can be maintained that that war 
was not partly due to the policy of the 
Government at home. Without going 
into any discussion as to what may be 
said on the subject of Earl Beacons- 
field’s policy, it is a fact well known at 
the War Office, and which has never 
been denied, that the late Governor 
General of India left this country with 
instructions to place our relations on 
the North-West Frontier on a better 
and more satisfactory footing, and that 
policy led to the war. That war was 
part of the policy of the late Govern- 
ment, and it was thoroughly approved 
of and initiated by the Government, and 
I have always understood that they were 
perfectly willing to take their full share 
of the responsibility. I cannot help 
thinking that the Parliament which 
supported the initiation of this war 
would have thought more about the re- 
sponsibility they were undertaking in 
sanctioning the proceedings of the late 
Government, if they had felt that part 
of the burden would fall upon their own 
shoulders. I think it is most desirable, 
in the interests of India and in the 
interests of the relations between this 
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country and India, that the tax-payers 
should feel when they sanction a war, 
whether necessary or unnecessary, that 
they are sanctioning a policy which may 
add to their burdens. That will increase 
in the most salutary manner the respon- 
sibility of the Parliament which sanc- 
tions the proceedings and policy of the 
Government at home, and it will not un- 
duly diminish the responsibility of the 
Government of India. There is only 
one more observation I wish to make. 
The hon. Member for North Shropshire 
(Mr.8. Leighton) said that this payment 
was made to India, not in relation to the 
war, but in relation to its ordinary Ex- 
penditure. But the proposal of the In- 
dian Government for the disposal of this 
money will be fully explained in a few 
days. But I may explain that it is the 
intention of the Government at home 
and of the Government of India that this 
sum shall not be in any way applied to 
the diminution of the ordinary burdens 
of the Government of India, but that it 
shall be applied in some way entirely to 
the reduction of taxes, to the reduction 
of the heavy burden which rests upon 
the people of India. I do not, there- 
fore, think the hon. Member need be 
under any apprehension that this pro- 
posal will be in the nature of a mere 
subsidy. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
must apologise to the noble Lord for 
having, by the Question that I put to 
him a short time ago, called upon him 
to address the House at an earlier period 
than he had intended. At the same 
time, Iam convinced that the Committee 
will agree with me that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for us to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion on the proposals 
submitted by the Government without 
being made aware of the views of the 
Government of India. I am sure that 
many things which have been said by 
the noble Lord in the course of his ad- 
dress have greatly facilitated the settle- 
ment of this question, and have cleared 
up certain points which it was very de- 
sirable should be cleared up. I refer 
especially to the closing observations 
with regard to a subject upon which I 
felt considerable anxiety. It appeared 
to me that, according to the proposal 
made by the Prime Minister, India 
would be in the receipt for the next 
three years of an actual payment of 
£1,000,000 a-year. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: £500,000 at the 
close of this financial year, and another 
£500,000 for the next. 

Sir STAFFORD NOTHCOTE: Iam 
afraid I do not clearly understand. I 
understand that a total sum of £5,000,000 
is to be, in one shape or another, paid 
by this country to India; £2,000,000 of 
that in the form of a remission of a debt 
which India owes to this country—and 
that will involve the remission of be- 
tween £250,000 and £300,000 a-year 
to India—and then there is to be a 
payment of £3,000,000, which is to be 
spread over, how many years? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Six financial 
years. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Therefore, the receipts of India from 
this country, directly or indirectly, will 
be somewhat less than £1,000,000 a- 
year. Directly, £500,000; and indirectly, 
between £200,000 and £300,000— 
£700,000 or £800,000 a-year—will have 
to be paid. It is important that we 
should understand that. Then the noble 
Lord said it might be extremely preju- 
dicial to the financial administration of 
India that for three or six years the 
Indian Treasury should be in receipt of 
this payment, and then the payment 
should terminate. I understand now, 
and we all understand from the 
noble Lord, that that will be applied 
to the reduction of permanent Debt. 
That being so, I have also entirely to 
accept what the noble Lord has said 
with regard to the statements which I 
have made on behalf of the late Govern- 
ment as to the spirit in which we should 
be prepared at what we thought the 
proper time to approach the question of 
any contribution to India in respect of 
the late war. We had in no way com- 
mitted ourselves upon that matter; but 
we had reserved it as a matter of most 

‘serious consequence, involving questions 
of the greatest anxiety and delicacy 
between the two counties, for full con- 
sideration when the proper time should 
arrive. We were convinced—I express 
that for myself—that nothing could be 
more injurious than that we should, 
while hostile operations were carried on 
at the direction of and under the con- 
trol of the Indian Government, express 
our intention of bearing any share of 
the cost, because that, as we know by 
bitter experience, would have produced 
great relaxationin economy. Therefore 
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I quite admit, so far as that goes, that 
the course taken by the Government in 
waiting for the conclusion of military 
operations, and then coming and pro- 
posing that a certain sum should be 
paid for the reduction of the permanent 
Debt, if that is to be done at all, is the 
proper course to be pursued ; but, sub- 
ject to these admissions, I wish to draw 
the very serious attention of the Com- 
mittee to the position in which we stand, 
and in which we are going to place our- 
selves, towards the Government of India, 
and which I think the Committee ought 
to consider more seriously than it has 
yet done before it finally commits itself 
to the whole policy of the Government, 
I am very glad to hear that we shall 
have further opportunities for considering 
that policy as a whole; and I think it 
would be desirable that when those op- 
portunities are given us, we should fur- 
ther pursue certain comments which, 
perhaps, now it is better we should only 
generally touch upon. But I warn the 
House that it will not be safe for us 
to go lightly into a matter of this 
sort because India is poor, or because 
hon. Gentlemen object to the conduct 
or initiation of this particular war, or 
for any reason of that kind, and to 
commit ourselves to a policy which, 
whatever the noble Lord may say, does 
most materially affect, if it does not 
revolutionize, the relations between the 
two countries. I asked the noble Lord 
to tell us whether the opinion of the Go- 
vernment of India had been taken upon 
this matter, and what that opinion was; 
and, if I rightly understood him, the 
opinion of the Indian Government had 
not been taken on the matter. If it has 
been taken, it has not been communi- 
cated to us. That is a most serious 
matter. Are we really going in cases 
of this kind to ignore the Indian Go- 
vernnent, and to take the whole respon- 
sibility of matters upon the Imperial 
Government, acting under the direct 
influence and direct authority of Par- 
liament? Because, if we are—it may be 
a good thing or it may not—it is a most 
entire. and complete revolution in the 
relations between the two countries. The 
noble Lord thinks he settles the ques- 
tion by saying that the late Government 
ought to have consulted the Government 
of India before they began the war; 
but that is not an answer to the question 
at all. You have established deliberately, 
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and after a good deal of consideration, 
certain relations between the Govern- 
ment at home and the Government of 
India—I am not going for one moment 
to say that the relations you have estab- 
lished are right relations; I am not 
going for a moment to say that they do 
not or may not require re-consideration 
and, perhaps, entire alteration—but so 
long as those relations are maintained, 
or supposed to be maintained, it is a 
very serious thing indeed to depart from 
them. The relations between the two 
countries do vary very much indeed in 
respect of questions of policy, and espe- 
cially upon policy bearing upon peace 
and war, and in respect of financial 
policy. I apprehend, in respect of the 
policy which led to the unfortunate 
war in Afghanistan, that the policy 
was conducted entirely in accordance 
with the terms, and even with the spirit, 
of the law which regulated the relations 
between the two Governments. [‘‘ No, 
no!”}] I hear an hon. Member say 
“No!” I should like to be informed in 
what respect it was not so. Questions 
bearing upon a policy of peace and war, 
under the present Constitution, are ques- 
tions which have always been reserved, 
and properly reserved, I think, for what 
is called the Secret Department; and 
there is no question whatever that 
the opinion of the Government of India 
was taken and was acted upon in 
that Department in the manner con- 
templated by the law in respect to those 
operations which immediately led to the 
unfortunate events in Afghanistan. I 
do not ask hon. Gentlemen to say whe- 
ther the policy pursued was right or not. 
I am quite prepared to hear—and I wish 
we could have it once for all—that 
everything that was wrong was due to 
the late Government, and everything 
that is right is due to the present Go- 
vernment. It would simplify matters 
if the Committee got to that point ; and, 
undoubtedly, it would be convenient if 
you could shut out, not only what hap- 
pened since the late Government took 
Office, but also a great deal of what hap- 
pened before they did. And though itis 
convenient to say that these matters 
originated in what took place in 1878, 
if we were to go into the whole origin, 
we might put a different complexion on 
the question. But I do earnestly entreat 
hon. Members, not for the sake of avoid- 
ing chaff, or anything in the nature 
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of recrimination with reference to the 
great importance of the question now at 
issue, to try for a moment or two to lay 
that matter aside. When we ultimately 
come to a decision—when we have de- 
termined to raise this money—then we 
can consider whether we will raise it by 
tax upon the readers of Zhe Daily Tele- 
graph, or in any other form. So far as 
the initiation of the proceedings took 
place, it took place not only with the 
thorough knowledge of the Government 
of India, but even to a very great extent 
on the representations of the Govern- 
ment of India, as to the position of 
affairs which in their opinion rendered 
it absolutely necessary for us in the in- 
terest of India herself, and in the interest 
of the Empire, to take a certain course 
which ultimately led to war. But with re- 
gard tothe question of financial assistance 
tothe Government of India, there, Ithink, 
you have very carefully to consider whe- 
ther the Government of India approve 
of that course, and if they do approve of 
it, within what limit do they approve of 
it? Do they approve of it in case of 
war? If they do, a line must be drawn 
somewhere. An hon. Member said just 
now—‘‘I draw it at Russophobia in 
England, and vain Viceroys in India.” 
You cannot draw lines in that way. Is 
a line to be drawn arbitrarily or upon 
some principle, and if upon some prin- 
ciple, what is that principle? Because 
nothing can be more dangerous than to 
leave India to suppose that she is to 
receive aid from England under any 
circumstances. You altogether weaken 
the responsibility, which you ought to 
strengthen, on the part of those who are 
entrusted with the expenditure of the 
money. ‘The noble Lord agreed just 
now that in the case of war it is import- 
ant that their responsibility should not 
be weakened by the belief that England 
would come to their aid. Such is the case 
with regard to every class of expendi- 
ture, and nothing could be more mis- 
chievous than that the India Govern- 
ment should be allowed to carry on their 
financial operations with an understand- 
ing of an undefined character that in the 
event of their getting into difficulties 
they were to come and ask for aid from 
England. Are the Government of India 
really consulted at all, or are they en- 
tirely set aside? There is much in the 
language of the present Secretary of 
State for India that leads us to suspect 











that the Government of India are put 
aside altogether, and we might just as 
well be without them. I was reading the 
other day the old story of the burning of 
the Library of Alexandria by the Caliph 
Omar, and the ground upon which he 
put that action was this :—If what these 
books contained was in accordance with 
the Koran, then they were unnecessary ; 
and if not, then they were mischievous. 
It seems to me to be the same view that 
the noble Lord takes of the Government 
of India. If the views of the Govern- 
ment of India are in accordance with 
the views of the Government at home, 
then the Government of India are 
superfluous; and if they are not, then 
the Government of India are mis- 
chievous. Therefore, it seems to me, 
you might just as well get rid of 
the Governor General and the Council 
of India, and govern the great Empire of 
India from Downing Street. It is per- 
fectly possible to detach one or two 
Members of the Council of the Secretary 
of State—Sir Erskine Perry, or Sir Henry 
Norman, or anybody you please—to sit 
at Calcutta or Simla, and receive by tele- 
graph directions from this country, and 
those directions would, no doubt, begiven 
under a sense of direct responsibility to 
Parliament. It may be—and it is worthy 
of consideration—that that would be the 
best way of governing India. But do 
you think so? If you do, let us consider 
that question most seriously, for it is a 
question which would affect to its very 
roots the whole of the relations be- 
tween this country and the great In- 
dian Dependency. And, for Heaven’s 
sake, do not let us, for mere minor 
objects, simply to gratify, perhaps, a 
sentiment—l will not say whether it is 
a generous, or just, or reasonable senti- 
ment—jeopardize and change the whole 
relations between the two countries. I 
am bound to say that the spirit and tone 
in which the Prime Minister made his 
proposal were such as it was not in our 
power, even if we had desired, to object 
to ; and I am prepared to say that in 
cases of this kind I shall not be desirous 
of looking too minutely into a question 
involving an appeal to English generosity, 
or to the general sense and spirit of the 
English people. But do not let us pro- 
ceed on those principles to a radical 
alteration of the relations between the 
two countries. Now, when the noble 
Lord says that what they now propose 
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loan which was proposed by us a year 
or two ago, he must bear in mind that 
there are circumstances of which he 
has not taken notice. In the first 
place, that proposal did not originate 
with us, but came as a request from 
the Government of India. The Govern. 
/ment of India have always been very 
chary indeed in regard to such matters. 
|They have felt very strongly upon the 
' question of advances ; and when on some 
former occasions I, on the part of the 
British Government, intimated a willing- 
ness to look into the question of advances 
to India, I was always met by the answer 
that the Indian Government did not wish 
|to, and indeed would prefer not to, raise 
the question. But upon this question, 
because of the extraordinarily low rate 
‘of exchange—ls. 63d. per rupee—and 
|\the pressure of the war, they did ask us 
ito aid them bya loan which, although it 
| was of great assistance to them, did not 
| at all injure their credit ; on the contrary, 
put them on their mettle to repay, as 
they ought to repay, what was advanced. 
And they would have repaid without any 
, doubt; and we were rather strengthening 
them by admitting them as, in our opi- 
nion, good debtors. Now, however, you 
jare doing a different thing. You are 
proposing, on the ground that they 
cannot pay their way—[ Mr. GLapsTone 
intimated dissent.] No; the Prime 
| Minister said it was not because the 
Indian Government could not pay their 
|own way—and I think that by his ob- 
servation he strengthens their position. 
| Then, with regard to the views we have 
‘always expressed, I have more than 
once endeavoured to state in this House 
| the view we have taken with regard to 
| the proper distribution of the expenses 
| of wars, as between the British Govern- 
|ment and the Government of India. The 
| general principle I have more than once 
| tried to lay down is that India ought to 
be self-supporting, and that if she is self- 
supporting then she ought to be self- 
‘dependent, and if a war takes place 
within the Indian system, India ought 
to bear the expenses of that war. I, 
on the other hand, a war takes place 
into which India is drawn—out of what 
may be called the Indian system—for 
the defence of Imperial interests ; or if a 
|war, begun for purely Indian purposes, 
is enlarged in its scope by the introduc- 
tion of some great Power outside what 
may be fairly called the purview of 
India’s friends and: foes, then it would 
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be a matter of duty for the Empire to , produced one objection from this side— 
come forward and take its proper share | and that is, not that we throw too large 
of the expense. I have always main-|a burden on the people of England, 
tained, and am prepared still to main- | but that the English people might well 
tain, if necessary, that the events which | make a greater contribution in discharge 
led to the unfortunate war in Afghan-|of a just obligation. The late Chan- 
istan properly came within the Indian | cellor of the Exchequer, in the speech 
system. There is a difference of opinion | he has just made, has again and again 
upon that subject; but I freely admit | appealed to the importance of maintain- 
that the cost of that war was very large, | ing the financial independence of India. 
and that there was a certain Imperial |I think I can refer to speeches which I 
element which entered in the course of | have made to this House under very 
the proceedings into that matter, which | different circumstances, when India, for 
may fairly be considered to furnish a | instance, was in the direst hour of suf- 
case for exceptional action on the part of | fering and famine, to show that no one 
the British Government. I am not op-| could place a higher value on the main- 
posed to the particular proposals made |tenance of the financial independence 
with regard to a certain contribution to | of India than I do; and if I thought 
the finances of India up to the present | that the proposal of the Prime Minister, 
system; but I do earnestly press the| however well-intentioned, would in the 
Government to be very cautious how | slightest degree weaken the financial 


they disturb the relations which ought 
to exist between the two countries. I 
hope we shall have this matter of the 
responsibility of the Indian Government 
much more clearly defined before we pass 
the Bill which I understand will be ne- 
cessary for remitting the debt which 
India owes to us; and that we shall be 
in full possession of the views of the 
Indian Government, so that we may see 
whether all these considerations have 
been taken into account. So far as I 
am concerned, I desire it to be under- 
stood that, while assenting to this pro- 
posal of £500,000, I reserve my opinion 
of the scheme as a whole. I think the 
questions that are raised are much larger 
than we have yet been allowed to see, and 
I hope the House will be extremely care- 
ful before it takes steps which will be of 
the largest and most permanent conse- 
quence to our relations with India. 

Mr. FAWCETT: As I brought for- 
ward this question on no fewer than four 
occasions in the late Parliament, I hope 
I may be allowed to say a few words 
upon it. I think the Committee may 
well be congratulated on the tone of 
this afternoon’s debate ; for whether we 
listen to speeches from this side of the 
House, or from the other side of the 
House, I cannot help feeling that those 
speeches are, as a general rule, caleu- 
lated to place the financial relations of 
India on a juster and more satisfactory 
basis. Not only on this side of the 
House, but on the other side of the 
House also, speeches have been made 
which, far from objecting to the pro- 
posals of the Government, have only 





independence of India, I should consider 
that it would fatally relax all the gua- 
rantees made for economy, and I should 
consider that it ought to be strongly and 
sternly opposed. But as I understand 
the speeches of the Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of State for India, they 
make this proposal not in the slightest 
degree to assist India as an act of gene- 
rosity. If you begin acts of generosity, 
where are you to stop? But the pro- 
posal is the discharge of a legal and 
equitable and honourable obligation ; 
and to show that it is a legal and 
equitable and honourable obligation, it 
would be necessary for me to do little 
else than to refer to the speech we have 
just listened to from the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He distinctly laid it 
down as a principle, that if the war was 
purely an Indian war, India ought to bear 
the entire expense of it. But then he 
went on to say that if there was some- 
thing Imperial about the war, if it was 
not solely a war undertaken for the 
defence of India and for her safety, we 
might come to England for a contribu- 
tion. Now, I think I can show that this 
proposition can not only be maintained 
as a question of equity, but that it is in 
accordance with the law laid down in 
1858; and that law we are bound to 
observe. The whole of this question 
turns upon the character of the war; 
and can anyone, for a moment, pretend 
to say, with the speeches we remember, 
and the declarations that were made, 
that this was purely an Indian war? I 
do not wish to lay undue stress upon a 
single word of the late Prime Minister 
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delivered at a critical and momentous 
time, when he was anxious to obtain the 
approval of this country; but what he 
said in his place in Parliament was 
this—‘‘I ask you to sanction this war” 
—remember, not to maintain and pre- 
serve India from danger; those were 
not his words, but his words were— 
‘‘T ask you to sanction this war to main- 
tain and uphold the influence and cha- 
racter of England in Europe.” There- 
fore, it seems to me that it is conclu- 
sively shown that this war falls within 
the category of wars which the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said is 
one the expenses of which ought to be 
jointly shared by England and India. 
Let me now quote a sentence from a 
speech by the late Viceroy. Thelate Vice- 
roy stated that he was sent out to India, 
after having repeated conversations with 
the Marquess of Salisbury, with instruc- 
tions totreat the Indian Frontier question 
—not from the Indian point of view, 
not from the point of view of the Frontier 
which would be best for India—but, he 
said— 

‘*T went to India instructed to treat the In- 
dian Frontier question as one indissolubly con- 
nected with the general foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and mainly to be deter- 
mined as an Imperial question.” 


If, after the admission of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and after these 
authoritative declarations, I were to 
occupy the time of the Committee for 
one moment longer to prove what was 
the character of that war, I should be 
wasting the time of the Committee. 
But the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has apparently rested his objections on 
the single circumstance that the noble 
Lord did not consult the Government of 
India and the Council as to this question 
of paying their portiou of the expenses 
of the war. Well, remembering to 
what extent the Council was not con- 
sulted two or three years ago; remem- 
bering, for instance, that many things 
were done without the opinion of the 
Council; remembering, too, that an old 
Act of Parliament was rummaged forth 
to outvote the Council on the question 
of the repeal of the import duty on cotton 
goods, 1 think it augurs well for the 
future of India that we have discovered 
this new-born zeal to consult the Council 
of India; and I rejoice that the right 
hon. Gentleman has laid it down that it 
is most important that the Council of 


Mr. Faweett 


{COMMONS} 
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India should be consulted. But I cannot 
help feeling that the House of Commons, 
by the Act of 1858, is the body which 
ought to be consulted, and that the Secre- 
tary of State might be led into an awk- 
ward position if he personally consulted 
the Council of India as to whether they 
would like to receive a certain sum of 
money, and after having obtained their 
consent, he found that he had not the 
power of giving that which he had asked 
them to receive. Now, I think I can show 
that what has been done by the Govern- 
ment is exactly what is prescribed by the 
Act of 1858 with regard to this question of 
the proportion of the expenses of a war, 
as between Indiaand‘England. Most of 
the precedents which have been referred 
to by the hon. Member for Orkney (Mr. 
Laing) and the hon. Member for Kin- 
cardine (General Sir George Balfour), 
took place before the Act of 1858 was 
passed; but our conduct in this matter 
of apportioning the expenses is in accord- 
ance with the 55th section of the Act of 
1858, to which, I believe, no reference 
has been made. That section of the Act 
was introduced in the House of Lords 
by the late Earl of Derby, and it was ae- 
cepted by this House without one single 
word of objection to it. Now, I will quote 
the late Earl of Derby’s words in intro- 
ducing this section. He said the object of 
that section was to secure that the Indian 
troops should not be used for military 
purposes beyond the Indian Frontiers; 
and that if that was done, not only 
would it be disastrous to the finances 
of India, but the Constitutional conse- 
quences might be most serious; for if the 
English Government wished to carry on 
war, they could escape from the control 
of Parliament by employing Indian 
troops. Therefore, in order to prevent 
that, he introduced this section, and, in 
doing so, he used these memorable 
words— 

‘The effect of the clause would be that 
Indian troops, except for the purpose of pre- 
venting anticipated invasion, or of repelling 
actual invasion, should not quit their own terri- 
tory; or if they did, the expense should be 
defrayed out of the revenues of this country, 
and not out of the revenues of India.” 


And then he went on to say— 


‘‘ Tf the troops were employed out of India, it 
would be for Parliament to decide whether they 
were employed upon Indian or Imperial objects. 
The clause did not prevent the Crown from 
making use of the Indian troops, subject only to 
this—that asa gencral rule the expense of those 
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troops must be defrayed by Parliament; and 
the same constitutional check, therefore, was 
imposed on the Crown with regard to troops 
serving in India which was imposed with re- 
spect to troops serving in every other part of 
the globe.—[3 Hansard, cli, 1697.] 

This is what was the intention of the 
section of that Act; and this, I under- 
stand, is exactly the course which has 
been pursued by the Secretary of State 
for India and by the Government; and 
the House of Commons is asked by this 
Vote, which the Prime Minister has 
brought forward, to determine the cha- 
racter of the late war. The First Lord 
of the Treasury, I believe, would be the 
last to propose that any assistance what- 
ever should be given to India if the 
war was an Indian war. He has said 
that it was in part an English war; 
and, therefore, he proposes that Eng- 
land should bear part of the expense. 
Now, there is only one part of the speech 
of the late Under Secretary of State for 
India (Mr. Stanhope) to which I should 
wish to refer. He said that there was 
great danger of India being able to 
carry on a war, and then to throw the 
expense on England. If the Indian Go- 
vernment were to carry on a war which 
we considered unjust and unnecessary, 
and if the English people bore the cost 
of that war for a single moment, they, 
as a representative people, could dismiss 
the Indian Government; and if they 
did not do so, they would righteously 
deserve the burden thrown upon them. 

That is a danger which ought not to be 
classed for a moment with the incom- 
parably greater danger of allowing an 
ambitious Government, anxious for a 
spirited foreign policy, which has not 
the courage to ask the people to pay for 
it, to throw the cost of that spirited 
foreign policy, not upon the English 
people, but upon the impoverished and 
unrepresented people of India. That 
is, to my mind, a danger which infinitely 
outweighs the danger referred to by the 
late Under Secretary of State for India; 

and it is because I believe that the pro- 
posal now brought forward would do 
something to prevent this danger aris- 
ing in future, that I think it ought to be 
supported alike in the interests of Eng- 
land and in the interests of the Indian 
people. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) “That a sum, not exceeding £3,560,250, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 


{Maron 16, 1881} 
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towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, 
viz. :— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass I.—Pvustic Works anp Burtp- 


INGS. 
Great Britain :— 
£ 

Royal Palaces ae ee -» 7,000 
Marlborough House a 600 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens 20,000 
Houses of Parliament ah Ge 6,000 
Public Buildings se .. 26,000 
Furniture of Public Offices .. ik 2,500 
Revenue Department Buildings +» 35,000 
County Court Buildings .. 95 ee 
Metropolitan Police Courts .. ia 2,500 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland “a 2,000 
New Courts of Justice, &c. .. .. 30,000 
Surveys of the U nited Kingdom 40,000 


Science and Art Department Buildings 4,000 
British Museum Buildings .. 1,000 
Natural History Museum .. .. 8,000 
Edinburgh University Buildings ., er 
Harbours, &c. under Board of Trade 2,500 
Rates on Government Property (Great 


Britain and Ireland) 45,000 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade .. -. 2,500 
Ireland :— 
Public Buildings -.. -. 380,000 
Science and Art Museum, Dublin oA - 
Shannon Navigation ss sa 3,500 
Abroad :— 
Lighthouses Abroad ee 2,000 


Diplomatic and Consular Buildings -» 5,000 


Crass II.-—SanaRIEs AND EXPENSES OF 
Cryin DEPARTMENTS. 


England :— £ 

House of Lords, Offices “is a 6,000 
House of Commons, Offices a 6,000 
Treasury, including Parliamentary 

Counsel 12,000 
Home Office and Subordinate e Depart. 

ments .. ae 15,000 
Foreign Office 6 Pe -» 12,000 
Colonial Office - 7,000 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 

Departments .. 4,000 
Privy Seal Office .. 500 


Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 


partments 30,000 
Charity Commission (including En- 

dowed Schools Department 5,000 
Civil Service Commission . 6,000 
Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Com- 

mission 2,500 
Inclosure and Drainage Acts. Expenses 1,500 
Exchequer and Audit Department .. 9,000 
Friendly Societies, Registry Ls 1,200 
Local Government Buard ia .. 385,000 
Lunacy Commission x" a 2,500 
Mint (including Coinage) .. .. 20,000 
National Debt Office a Ke 3,000 
Patent Office 4,500 


Paymaster General’ 8 Office . ee 4,500 
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Public Works Loan Commission 
Record Office . on 
Registrar General’s Office (including 
Census) ; 
Stationery and Printing He 
Woods, Forests, &c., Office of : 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of 
Secret Service ; : 


Supply— Civil 


Scotland :— 
Exchequer and other Offices 
Fishery Board ; 
Lunacy Commission 
Registrar General’s Office (including 
Census) ‘ : 
Board of Supervision - om 


Ireland :— 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household 
Chief Secretary’s Office .. ‘ 
Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office ; 
Local Government "Board 
Public Works Office 
Record Office 
Registrar General’s Office ‘(including 
Census) 
Valuation and Boundary Surv ey 


Cuass III.—Law anv JUSTICE. 


England :— 
Law Charges 
Public Prosecutor’ s ; Office 
Criminal Prosecutions 
C — Division, High Court of Jus- 


Central Office of the Supreme Court, 
&e. : 

Probate, &e. Registries, High Court of 
Justice . 

Admiralty ‘Registry, High Court of 
Justice . 

Wreck Commission 

Bankruptcy Court (London) | 


County Courts ah so * 
Land Registry 
Revising | arristers, “England 


Police Courts (London and Sheerness) 

Metropolitan Police 

County and Borough Police, 
Britain 

Convict Establishments in England 
and the Colonies 

Prisons, England .. 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain 

Broadmoor Criminal Lung atic Asylum 


Great 


Scotland :— 
Lord Advocate and Criminal Proceed- 
ings . a 
Courts of Law and Justice A 
Register House Departments 
Prisons, Scotland .. i 


Ireland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions 
Supre me Court of Judicature 
Court of Bankruptcy 
Admiralty Court Registry 
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£1,500 | Registry of Deeds .. a -» £3,000 
4,000 | Registry of Judgments os ‘ 500 
County Court Officers, Ke. .. 10,000 

100,000 | Dublin Metropolitan Police (including 
85,000 Police Courts) .. ee 20,000 

4,000 | Constabulary 220,000 

8,000 | Prisons, Ireland -» 80,000 

6,000 Reformatory and Industrial Schools .. 25,000 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum ., 1,500 

ates Quass IV.—Epvcation, ScrEence, snp 

1,000 ART. 

England :— £ 
wee Public Education .. 500,000 

7 Science and Art Department 50,000 
British Museum é 25,000 

1.000 National Gallery ‘is 1,000 

6000 National Portrait Gallery .. 600 

’ Learned Societies, &c. 4,000 
250 London Univ ersity 2,000 
10.000 Deep an Exploring Expedition (Re- 
’ or 1,000 
eae Sydney and Melbourne International 
’ Exhibitions ne 5 oo  - .ae 
20,000 Scotland :— 

4,000 | Public Education .. be 110,000 
Universities, &. .. ss ie 3,000 
National Gallery .. - oe - 

£ Treland :— 
15,000 | Public Education .. a 150,000 
’g00 | Teachers’ Pension Office .. “a 500 
35.000 | Endowed Schools Commissioners 200 
National Gallery 300 
25,000 | Queen’s University 800 
Royal University .. 500 
20.000 | Queen’s Colleges 2,000 
: Royal Irish Academy 500 
16,000 

wisi Crass V.—ForeEIGN anpD CoLoNnIAL 

2.500 SERVICES. 

7,000 £ 

20,000 Diplomatic Services 40,000 

1,000 | Consular Services . 50,000 

2 000 Suppression of the Slave Trade 1,500 

= Tonnage Bounties, &c. ; 1,500 

100,000 | Suez Canal (British Directors) 400 
Colonies, Grants in Aid % 5,000 
1,000 Orange River Territory and St. Helena 600 
100,000 Subsidies to Telegraph Companies 9,000 
70,000 
Crass VI.—Non-ErrecTivE AND CHARI- 
eats TABLE SERVICES. 
Superannuation and Retired Allow- £ 
ances .. .. 120,000 
Merchant Seamen’s ; Fund Pensions, &e. 1,000 
10,000 | Relief of Distressed British Seamen 
15,000 Abroad é «a 8,000 
10,000 | Pauper Lunatics, England ‘3 5 ss 
20,000 | Pauper Lunatics, Scotland .. ote 2 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland 65,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland 4,500 
Friendly Societies Deficiency os =e 
15,000 | Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
15,000 Allowances, Great Britain 
1,500 | Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
200 Allowances, Ireland a ee 
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3,000 
500 
0,000 


0,000 
0,000 
0,000 
5,000 
1,500 


AND 


0,000 
0,000 
5,000 
1,000 

600 
4,000 
2,000 


1,000 
2,000 


0,000 
3,000 


0,000 
500 
200 
300 
800 
500 

2,000 
500 


1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 


3,000 


600 
,000 


ARI- 


,000 
,000 


3,000 


000 
500 


800 
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Crass VII.—MiscEL.aneovs. 
£ 
Temporary Commissions 7,500 
Miscellaneous Expenses 1,200 
Total for Civil Services £2,810,250 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
£ 
Customs .. . 60,000 
Inland Revenue . 120,000 
Post Office - Pr .. 270,000 
Post Office Packet Service .. . 100,000 
Post Office Telegraphs . 200,000 





Total for Revenue Departments £750,000 


£3,560,250 


Grand Total 


Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Is 
this the reduced amount ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; for two 
months. 

Mr. GORST wished again to ask, why 
the Government had not put down fur- 
ther Business in Supply, under circum- 
stances which they had stated were 
urgent? He pointed out that by reason 
of that urgency, private Members were 
deprived of opportunities of bringing 
on their Business, and yet for the third 
time sufficient Business in Supply had 
not been placed on the Paper to occupy 
the whole Sitting. 

Mr. J. COWEN inquired what Busi- 
ness would be taken on Friday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, they proposed 
to take the Army Vote to-morrow, and 
on Friday to bring forward the Navy 
Estimates. As to the charge that more 
Votes were not put down, all he had to 
say was there was nothing the House 
would more justly resent than putting 
down from day to day a large number of 
Votes in Supply without reference to the 
very remote possibility that a fragment 
of time might be available for their con- 
sideration. How did the matter stand 
at that moment? There were three 
great subjects remaining. The one was 
the Army Statement and Vote, and the 
other the Navy Statement and Vote, and 
the third the Transvaal. He asked the 
House, would it have been judicious to 
have put down any of these on the 
chance that they might be reached? 
It was usually the case that more 
Business was put down than was gone 
through. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
pointed out to the hon. and learned 
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Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) that 
if the Government had adhered to their 
intention of asking for a Vote on Account 
for three months, the Sitting would not 
have been too long for the discussion of 
the Votes. The change they had made 
had given an extra hour or two, which 
the House, he thought, should not be 
sorry to get. 

Vote agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


MAINTENANCE OF CHILDREN BILL. 
(Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Thomasson.) 
[Britt 59.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 








‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Hopwood.) 


Mr. WARTON, in rising to oppose 
the Bill, observed that it was a Bill the 
object of which was to make the position 
of wives still better in regard to their 
husbands by compelling the latter, when 
a separation had taken place, to contri- 
bute to the support of the children who 
might be under the wife’s control. He 
could not understand the motive of the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood) in bringing forward 
such a Bill. He could only suppose 
him the hero of a little knot of strong- 
minded women who were moving heaven 
and earth to change the relations of 
married people. The Bill appeared to 
him to be a meddling and muddling in- 
terference with all the domestic concerns 
of life; and everyone who knew what 
were the responsibilities of a married 
man must oppose it. 

Mr. LITTON said, he was so much 
impressed with the advantages of the 
Bill, that if it succeeded in passing the 
second reading it was his intention to 
move in Committee that the benefit of 
its provisions should be extended to 
Ireland. There was no provision by 
which a husband who chose to neglect 
his wife and children could be forced to 
contribute to their support, unless the 
wife broke up her home, and, with her- 
self and children, became chargeable 
upon the Poor Rates. In such case, an 
order was made on the husband to pay 
at the instance of the Guardians; but, as 
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the law stood, the wife could not herself 
obtain relief. This wasa state of things 
he thought required a remedy. 

Mr. GREGORY thought that, in con- 
sidering the Bill, the House ought to 
take into account the Bill already in 
progress, which would make a wife’s 
property absolutely independent of her 
husband. They were now asked to go 
further, and give the wife power to 
apply to Court as against her husband 
to maintain her children in any circum- 
stances. He thought the House ought 
not to go further in the direction of 
disturbing domestic relations, and no 
necessity had been shown for such a 
measure. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the Bill pro- 
posed to give deserving women who 
were neglected by their husbands the 
power of compelling their husbands to 
maintain and educate their children. 
At present, there was no remedy for the 
wife but to break up the home and go 
into the workhouse; and then, and not 
till then, the Guardians, and the Guar- 
dians only, could proceed against the 
husband to make him do his duty. There 
was, under the existing law, a better 
remedy for the mother of illegitimate 
offspring than there was for the most 
deserving and industrious of wives. By 
this Bill nothing was asked for the wife 
herself. Further, it was assumed that 
she must work to maintain herself. He 
wished to point out, moreover, that a 
father must be proved to have the means 
of maintaining and educating his chil- 
dren, and to have refused to do so, be- 
fore a magistrate could make any order 
under the Bill. 

Mr. LEWIS remarked that a wife 
had, at present, the right to pledge 
the credit of her husband for neces- 
saries for herself and children. The 
Bill placed a dangerous power in the 
hands of a spiteful wife. It was one 
of a series of measures introduced into 
that House for the purpose of sepa- 
rating those whom God had joined to- 
gether. He would like to know where 
this sort of legislation was to end. It 
meant that they were to create a dis- 
tinction between the husband and wife in 
every part of their social, and he had 
almost said their religious, obligations. 
Feeling that some limit must be set to 
legislation of that kind, he begged to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six monthlis. 


Mr. Litton 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Jfr. Lewis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. COURTNEY said, the general 
principle that the law should not inter- 
fere with the marriage contract had 
been departed from again and again 
where necessary, and it was well that it 
should be so, otherwise a husband might 
commit any criminal act he chose to- 
wards his wife without fear of punish- 
ment. There was a time when that 
was so; but it was so no longer. The 
Divine will, according to the hon. and 
learned Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis), affirmed in this case that 
a husband should not be asked to con- 
tribute towards the maintenance of the 
children whom he had begotten. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman asked where 
they were to stop. He (Mr. Courtney) 
would say where common sense dictated. 
It was simply a matter of common 
sense to say that a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction should have the power to 
make such an order as was provided for 
by this Bill. It was said that the Bill 
would give a dangerous power to married 
women. Every remedy provided by the 
law might be made a pretext for an un- 
founded charge, but that fact furnished 
no argument against establishing a legal 
remedy which justice demanded. The 
Government had no hesitatiou in ap- 
proving the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that, looking at 
the Bill in the light of common sense, 
he was not disposed, off-hand, to say, 
like the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Litton), that he desired to see it applied 
to Ireland. He was satisfied to have a 
doubtful experiment of this kind tried in 
England; and if it was found not to con- 
fuse all the social relations of the coun- 
try, then possibly, in an amended form, 
it might be applied to Ireland. He did 
not think that the Lord Advocate would 
be very much annoyed at seeing Scot- 
land excluded from the provisions of 
the Bill. From the enthusiasm with 
which the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Courtney) 
spoke in favour of the Bill, he should 
judge that the hon. Gentleman was not 
a married man. Having some acquaint- 
ance with the ordinary relations of mar- 
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ried life, he (Mr. Gibson) regarded it as 
rather a startling proposal that a wife 
living in the same house as her husband 
could obtain an order against him for 
the maintenance of the children of the 
marriage. That was not only the con- 
struction of the Bill, but was its de- 
liberate intention. Suppose that a hus- 
band, in the opinion of his wife and a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, was not 
of the same intellectual capacity as the 
wife, although he might be capable of 
earning money for the support of his 
family, an order might be obtained 
against him, under this Bill, compelling 
him to contribute to the maintenance of 
his children in any way his wife pleased 
to bring them up. Then, in the case of 
couplesliving apart, the machinery of the 
law was to be put in motion in the district 
where the wife happened to be, and the 
husband, who might be living at the 
other endof the Kingdom, was to receive 
no notice of the proceedings. | Cries of 
“No!” ] Atall events, if he did not re- 
ceive notice, he would be required to at- 
tend the Court in the locality of which 
the wife was a resident. He was aware 
that they lived in a time when some 
people contended that the wife should 
have all the husband’s rights, and the 
husband no rights at all ; but he thought 
that what was sauce forthe goose should be 
sauce for the gander, and if a wife, hav- 
ing means of her own, left her husband 
and children, she should be compelled to 
contribute towards the support of her 
children. If that were common sense, 
why was it not in the Bill? In mercy 
to unfortunate English husbands and 
wives, he hoped that if the Bill were 
read a second, time it would only be on 
the clear understanding that it would be 
substantially changed in Committee. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS admitted 
the right of a deserted wife to obtain an 
order against her husband for the ade- 
quate support of their children; but he 
could not conceive that the House would 
sanction the application of the Bill to 
the case of husbands and wives who 
were living together. He could only 
assent to the second reading of the Bill, 
on the assurance of its promoter that no 
interference of that kind with conjugal 
relations was intended. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was a well-known 
principle of law that children should be 
supported by their father, and what the 
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Bill aimed at was to carry out that prin- 
ciple without the unfortunate children 
having first to undergo the humiliation 
of receiving parish relief. He hoped 
the House would agree to the second 
reading ofthe Bill, on the understanding 
that the case of husbands and wives 
living together would be excluded from 
its operation. Of course, if a husband 
did not maintain his children, the wife 
could apply for a separation, and so ob- 
tain the benefit of this Bill. 

Mr.HOPWOODremarked, that it was, 
of course, in the power of the House to 
amend the Bill as it pleased in Com- 
mittee. He hoped, however, to be able 
to show at that stage very good reasons 
why the Bill should remain as it was. 

Mr. GIBSON wished to have from 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port a distinct answer whether or not he 
would consent to the limitation of the 
Bill as suggested by the Attorney Ge- 
neral ? 

Mr. BRODRIOK said, that unless the 
hon. and learned Gentleman could give 
them some assurance on the subject, he 
should move that the debate be now ad- 
journed. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he could only 
answer, as he had answered before, that 
that was in the power of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Ur. Brodrick.) 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 71 ; Noes 
141 : Majority 70.—(Div. List, No. 162.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. HICKS said, that as the hon. and 
learned Member’s answer to the appeal 
made to him was so unsatisfactory, he 
should state to the House the reasons 
why, in his opinion, this Bill ought not 
to be read a second time. The hon. 
and. learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) had drawn a very distressing 
picture of the state of women who, liv- 
ing apart from their husbands, applied 
for parish relief. He spoke of their fur- 
niture and all they possessed being sold 
before relief was given. No doubt, that 
might be the case if the law was strictly 
carried out; but in 40 years’ experience 
as a Justice of the Peace and Guardian, 
he (Mr. Hicks) never knew of such a 
case, nor did he believe that such a case 
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had ever occurred, unless where the 
Guardians had reason to believe there 
was deception. The state of facts on 
which the hon. and learned Member 
rested his case was entirely imaginary. 
He now came to the Bill itself 





And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 





COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Waven, Bill to amend 
the Copyhold Acts and to promote the gradual 
Enfranchisement of Lands of Copyhold and 
Customary Tenure, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Waveu, Mr. Georce Howarp, Mr. Srar- 
ForD Howarp, Mr. Arnswortn, and Mr. Frr- 
GUSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill117.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 17th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustuic Brus—First Reading— 
India Office (Sale of Superfiuous Land) * (51). 

Committee — Report — Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) * (46). 

Third Reading—Alkali, &c. Works Regulation * 
(49); Rivers Conservancy and Floods Pre- 
vention (44), and passed. 


THE COMMITTEE ROOMS OF THIS 
HOUSE—THE JUDGES. 


OBSERVATION. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Onarr- 
MAN of CommiTTEEs) wished to call the 
attention of their Lordships to the fact 
that a second of the Committee Rooms 
of the House had recently been occupied 
by the Judges for the administration of 
the law. This had been done without 
the permission of the House, and he 
thought it desirable that their Lordships 
should receive some information on the 
matter. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not exactly know on what principle 
his noble Friend would act in a case of 
this kind; but he did know it was a 
matter of very great convenience to the 
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{not required for the Business of the 
House, should be used for the purpose 
of the administration of justice. Ho 
was himself so far, and so far only, re- 
sponsible for what was done in this in- 
stance, that he had requested, in what 
he had understood to be the proper 
quarter and the proper manner, that 
this accommodation should be afforded 
at the present time, if any room not now 
required for the use of the House could 
be made available for the purpose. It 
had given him pleasure to find that 
what he asked had been done; and he 
had, till this moment, imagined that 
he might have been partly indebted for 
this favour to the good offices of his 
noble Friend. He regretted now to 
find that this was not the case, and that 
his noble Friend thought that there had 
been some irregularity in the matter. 
If it was so, he was unable to explain 
how it had happened; but, whoever 
might be held responsible, he was quite 
sure that it had been done without 
any wish whatever to encroach on the 
rights and privileges of their Lordships’ 
House. For some time the use of a 
Committee Room had been given to the 
Court of Appeal, and, from the manner 
in which that concession had been per- 
mitted by the House, he had concluded 
that there was no reason for thinking 
that their Lordships would be unwilling 
to place another room at the service of 
the public for the administration of jus- 
tice, so long as it was not required for 
the Business of their Lordships’ House. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of ComMiITTEEs) said, that on the 
ground floor of their Lordships’ House 
there were only three Committee Rooms, 
so that if three Committees were ap- 
pointed they would not have rooms to 
meet in. The room recently appro- 
priated to the administration of justice 
had been given to the Judges without 
any previous consultation with the 
House. 


STANDING ORDER, No. IV.—THE JUDI- 


CIAL BUSINESS OF THIS HOUSE. 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR moved— 


“That Standing Order, No. IV., applicable to 
Appeals, be amended by omitting all words from 
the word ‘ Respondent’ in line 20, to the end of 
the Order, and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing words, viz.: ‘Ordered, that in the event 
of the Clerk of the Parliaments requiring a jus- 
tification of the sureties or substitute, the Ap- 
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pellant’s Agent shall, within one week from the 
date of an official notice to him to that effect, 
lodge in the Parliament Office an affidavit or 
affidavits by the proposed sureties or substitute 
setting forth specifically the nature of the pro- 
perty in consideration of which they claim to 
be accepted as sureties in respect of the bond or 
as substitute in respect of the recognizance, and 
also declaring that the property in question is 
unincumbered: Ordered, that in the event of 
such sureties not being deemed satisfactory 
by the Clerk of the Parliaments, the Appellant 
or Appellants shall, within four weeks from 
the date of an official notice by the Clerk of the 
Parliaments to that effect, pay into the account 
of the Fee Fund of the House of Lords the sum 
of two hundred pounds, to be subject to the Or- 
der of the House with regard to the Costs of the 
Appeal; and, in the event of such substitute not 
being deemed satisfactory by the Clerk of the 
Parliaments, the Appellant or Appellants shall 
enter into the usual recognizance in person: 
Ordered, that the said bond and the recogni- 
zance (whether entered into by the Appellants 
or by a substitute) be returned to the Parlia- 
ment Office duly executed within one week from 
the date of the issue thereof to the Solicitor or 
Agent of the Appellant or Appellants. On de- 
fault by the Appellant or Appellants in comply- 
ing with the above conditions, the Appeal to 
stand dismissed.’ ’’ 


Motion agreed to. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL.—(No. 44.) 
(The Lord President.) 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Bill do 
pass?” 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN moved 
as an Amendment the omission of Clause 
5Q, which, he said, violated the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. That principle was to 
include all lands in a greater or less 
degree, and to make all lands liable in 
a greater or less degree for the expense 
of carrying out the objects of the Bill. 
But this clause defeated that principle 
by exempting the lands of Government 
Departments. Boards of Conservancy 
could not interfere with those lands 
without the consent of the Departments, 
so that the latter would be enabled to 
defeat the objects of the Bill altogether, 
or to make agreements behind the scene. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET, in oppos- 
ing the Amendment, observed that these 
Departments had no special private in- 
terest in the matter, and there was no 
good reason why the usual clause should 
not be inserted in this Bill. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the clause would enable the Go- 
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vernment Departments to withdraw the 
matter from the control of Parliament. 
He thought that was going too far. If 
the Conservancy Boards were permitted 
to make a Provisional Order in their 
case as well as in that of private owners, 
the Provisional Order would be laid 
before Parliament, and the Departments 
would be able to urge their objections in 
each particular case. Of course, the 
Departments acted in the public interest; 
but there was such a thing as a differ- 
ence of opinion among engineers. 

Eart SPENCER said, he could not 
agree to the Amendment to omit the 
clause, which, it was well to point out, 
had nothing whatever to do with rating. 
No doubt, there was force in what the 
noble Marquess had said ; but the clause 
could not now be left out. Its omission 
would lead to inconvenience—it having 
been made imperative on the various 
Departments interested to come to an 
agreement with the authority under the 
Bill. If the clause were struck out, 
they would find one Department appear- 
ing, on an inquiry, in opposition to 
another; and the Admiralty would no 
longer have power over the outfall of 
rivers. A great responsibility was 
thrown on the Government Departments 
in matters such as would arise under the 
Bill. As had been pointed out by his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack on a previous evening, these matters 
might involve questions of national im- 
portance, such as defence, navigation, 
the lighting of coasts, &c. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLORobserved, 
that if this clause were struck out of the 
Bill, there would not be in it any other 
clause mentioning any description of 
Crown property ; and that, consequently, 
on the general principle of interpreta- 
tion, estates or lands directly vested in 
the Crown —all which were compre- 
hended in this clause as it now stood— 
would become entirely exempt from 
the scope of the Bill, and could not be 
brought within it, even by the consent 
of any of the Public Departments en- 
trusted with their management. 

THe Eart or MALMESBURY ob- 
served, that the Crown ought in justice 
to contribute its share towards the 
drainage of the 50,000 or 60,000 acres 
which constituted the New Forest. That 
forest lay for 10 miles on the left side of 
the River Eden, which at its conflux 
with Christ Church River had formed a 
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bar, which extended along the coast for 
a distance of two miles, causing a block 
in the current, and sending the water 
back upon the land. The riparian pro- 
prietors could not remove that obstruc- 
tion without the assistance of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN in- 
sisted that the representatives of the 
property of the Crown should be put on 
the same footing as the ordinary land- 
owners. 

Amendment negatived. 

Tue Eart or SANDWICH expressed 
the hope that the Lord President would 
do all he could to expedite the passage 
of the Bill in ‘‘ another place.” If any 
question was urgent this was one was. 
Landowners had done all they could; 
but were powerless in the matter. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Turkey and Greece— 


TURKEY AND GREECE — THE 
FRONTIER QUESTION. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL, in rising to call attention to Cor- 
respondence on the Greek Frontier and 
to move an Address to the Crown for 
Copies of the remaining Despatches from 
the French Government on the differ- 
ences between Greece and the Ottoman 
Empire, said: My Lords, the Notice I 
have given arises partly from some dis- 
cussions which occurred in August last, 
when many of the House were naturally 
absent. It is two-fold, as it proposes to 
call attention to Correspondence on the 
Greek Frontier we possess, and to move 
for several Despatches of the French 
Government which are withheld from 
us. As regards the first portion of the 
Notice, the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs having inti- 
mated to me a great reluctance to discuss 
it while negotiations are proceeding, I 
shall not touch upon it. But, as regards 
the Despatches of the French Govern- 
ment, without detaining the House at 
length, their position may be stated. 
They have been collected from the French 
Official Book in the Mémorial Diploma- 
tique of the 29th of January. Three of 
them have been presented to the Legis- 
lature, while 13 are absent. [The noble 
Lord gave the dates of those which had 
appeared, and those which he thought 
the House ought to require the produc- 
tion of.] My Lords, the tendency of 
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these Despatches as a whole is to give 
the true interpretation of the Conference 
at Berlin. They are an elaborate reply 
to current fallacies by which the peace of 
Europe is endangered. They point out, 
with a lucidity which ought to be ac- 
knowledged, and greater eloquence than 
seems to be required in compositions of 
the kind, or than is generally found in 
them, that the Conference was only 
framed for mediating purposes; that 
mediation and arbitration are not to be 
confounded with each other; that me- 
diation implies free choice in the two 
States which differ as to whether they 
will act upon the counsel of the medi- 
ator. In exact proportion as the Euro- 
pean body is familiarized with the argu- 
ments of M. St. Hilaire, war between 
Greece and the Porte is hindered and 
discouraged. The inconveniences of 
such a war will hardly be disputed by 
your Lordships. It must throw back 
Greece financially at least for a consider- 
able period. It must occasion loss of 
treasure to the other and, perhaps, the 
more impoverished belligerent. It would 
be calculated to inflame the latent ele- 
ments of discord between the Danube 
and the Bosphorus. It might re-esta- 
blish in European Turkey the hostile 
occupation, which did not willingly or 
hastily abandon it. Now, there is not 
any technical objection to the complete 
production of these documents. The 
principle is granted. You may give all, 
if you give any. They cannot possibly 
impede negotiations. On the contrary, 
their influence in tranquillizing Greece 
must be augmented by the echo they 
receive and by the number of political 
societies through which they vibrate to 
its councils. Nor ought the course which 
I am taking to be embarrassing to the 
Government, since they may accede with- 
out debate, if they think proper, to the 
Motion. As far as I can judge, after de- 
voting much attention to the whole of the 
French Despatches, there is nothing to 
place the three to which we are confined 
in a different and a safer category from 
those which I now move for. 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for copies of the remaining 
despatches from the French Government on the 
differences between Greece and the Ottoman 
Empire.”—(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


EartGRANVILLE thanked the noble 
Lord for having acceded to his sugges- 
tion as to the general question, and for 
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the careful manner in which he had in- 
troduced his Motion. It would be im- 
possible for him at this moment to enter 
into the policy of the Government, or 
into the subject on which the noble Lord 
had so very lightly touched. He would 
have been very happy to give the noble 
Lord what he asked for were it in his 
power to do so; but Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not received any addi- 
tional despatches beyond those which 
had already been published. It was 
quite true that the French Government 
had sent two Circulars to their Repre- 
tatives here and elsewhere which were 
published in their Yellow Book; but 
Her Majesty’s Government had not re- 
ceived those Circulars. The noble Lord 
would, however, find that the substance 
of them was included in two Despatches 
to be found in the Blue Book—one a 
despatch from Lord Lyons at Paris, and 
the other a despatch from Mr. Corbett at 
Athens. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till to-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 17th March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Suprpty—considered in Committee 
—Army Estimates. 
Resolutions [March 16] reported. 

Private Brits (dy Order) — Second Reading— 
Exeter Tramways; Great Eastern Railway. 
Pustic Britt — Considered as amended — Sea 

Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds) * [83]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—olo— 
WEST HAM LOCAL BOARD 
BILL (by Order). 

CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 
Mr. DODDS moved that the Amend- 
ments inserted in the Bill be agreed to. 
Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 


he had given Notice of his intention to 
oppose the consideration of the Bill; but 
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since he had put down his name an 
agreement had been come to between 
the promoters and the opponents. It 
was agreed that Clause 14 should be 
withdrawn, and that Amendments should 
be inserted in Clause 34. Under these 
circumstances, it was not his intention 
to press his opposition. 

CotonEL MAKINS said, that his name 
was on the back of the Bill. The terms 
which had been arranged were satis- 
factory to his constituents, and therefore 
he did not object to them. 


Clause added; Amendments made; 
Bill to be read the third time. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
BILL (dy Order). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DODDS, in moving that this Bill 
be now read a second time, said, he un- 
derstood that the clauses against which 
several hon. Members who had placed 
their names on the Paper and given 
Notice of opposition to on the second 
reading, were to be withdrawn from the 
Bill, and that the opposition would not, 
therefore, be pressed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Hr, Dodds.) 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, 
that was the case. On behalf of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, he 
might state that the Company had un- 
dertaken to strike out all the clauses 
which had been objected to. He hoped, 
therefore, the Bill would be allowed to 
proceed, 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o0o— 
VALUATION OF LAND (ENGLAND). 
Mr. RAMSAY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, considering the general feeling in 
Scotland in favour of the Valuation 
Acts, under the provisions of which 
the value of all lands and heredita- 
ments is annually ascertained with 
ease and accuracy in that Country, 
Her Majesty’s Government would con-~ 
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sider the expediency of introducing the 
same system into England, and appoint 
a Select Committee to inquire and report 
as to the means by which such a change 
in the Law of England might be best 
carried out, so as to secure a uniform 
valuation of all real estate throughout 
Great Britain ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, although I have 
no reason to doubt that, as the hon. 
Member states, the feeling in Scotland 
is in favour of the Valuation Acts in force 
in that country, I must remind him that 
in applying the system to England the 
feeling here has to be considered ; and 
I am not aware of any desire whatever 
on the part of the ratepayers to have the 
system referred to applied to thiscountry, 
where the local rates of all kinds have 
been always assessed upon rateable value 
as distinguished from the actual rental 
of the property. The effect of such 
a change would be to interfere most 
seriously with the whole incidence of 
rating; and I am not prepared to re- 
commend the introduction of the Scotch 
system, or to institute any especial in- 
quiry with that view. At the same time, 
I am sensible of the advantage of uni- 
formity attending the Scotch system; 
and I am in hope that substantial uni- 
formity may be secured in England in a 
manner adapted to the habits and cir- 
cumstances of the country. 


ASSESSMENT AND REDEMPTION OF 
TITHE — EXTRAORDINARY TITHE 
RENT CHARGES. 


Mr. INDERWICK asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
and report to the House as to the expe- 
diency of abolishing extraordinary tithe 
rent charges, and providing a scheme 
for their redemption upon equitable 
terms; also to inquire into the present 
mode of assessing ordinary tithe, and to 
report whether any and what improve- 
ments may be made in such assessment ; 
and, also to inquire into and report upon 
the expediency of providing greater 
facilities for the redemption of ordinary 
tithes upon equitable terms ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
in answer to my hon. and learned 
Friend, I have to say that the Govern- 
ment are not unfavourable to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire 
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into the subject of extraordinary tithe 
rent charges, and the assessment and 
redemption of ordinary tithe. Without 
pledging myself to the exact terms of 
the reference of the Committee, as 
suggested in the Question, I should like 
to consult my hon. and learned Friend 
before those terms are settled. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — THE 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 
1868, AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS AND CORRUPT PRAC- 
TICES ACTS, 1879 AND 1880—EVESHAM 
AND OXFORD ELECTIONS. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the evidence given at Evesham, 
before the Election Judges, of the con- 
duct of a certain Mr. Nuttall, member of 
a political association commonly called 
the Birmingham League, and who was 
brought from Birmingham for the 
purposes of the late election; also of 
the evidence given before the Oxford 
Election Commissioners by the Right 
Honourable Sir William Harcourt, re- 
ported in the daily newspapers, regard- 
ing the arrival in the borough of Oxford 
of a certain Mr. Schnadhorst (also a 
member of the Birmingham League) 
for election purposes; and, whether, 
should a Bill for the further prevention 
of bribery and corrupt practices at elec- 
tions unfortunately not become Law this 
Session, he could devise some means to 
prevent the contaminating influence of 
members of the Birmingham League 
when introduced among constituencies 
during contested elections, nominally 
for the purpose of acting as agents ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the evidence given at 
Oxford, before the Election Judges, of 
the conduct of Colonel Talbot, member 
of a political association, commonly 
called the Carlton Club, and who sent 
down money belonging to that associa- 
tion to Oxford, for the purposes of the 
late election; and, whether, should a 
Bill for the further prevention of bribery 
and corrupt practices at elections un- 
fortunately not become Law this Session, 
he could devise some means to prevent 
the contaminating influence of money 
from members of the aforesaid associa- 
tion being introduced among constituen- 
cies during contested elections ? 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I hope I may beexcused 
for saying that it is somewhat to be re- 
gretted that Questions relating to elec- 
tioneering matters should be asked in 
this House. I am asked whether my 
attention has been called to the evidence 
given at Evesham of a certain Mr. 
Nuttall. I have referred to the Re- 
port of the learned Judge, and I do 
not find that the Judge, either in the 
Report or in the Schedule, in any way 
refers to Mr. Nuttall as having been 
guilty of corrupt practices. My hon. 
Friend also asks me as to the case of Mr. 
Schnadhorst at Oxford. My information 
on this subject is derived entirely from 
the newspaper reports, which, of course, 
are open to the reading and criticism of 
any hon. Member; but, as the Question 
has been put to me, I must say that, 
judging from those reports, I find no- 
thing in the conduct of Mr. Schnadhorst 
that in any way justifies the suggestion 
that he contaminated the constituency. 
Perhaps, however, my hon. Friend op- 
posite has been led into some confusion 
in this matter by the fact, as far as my 
memory serves me, that a stranger did 
go to that constituency with a large 
sum of money received from a political 
organization which certainly tended to 
corrupt and contaminate the constituency. 
My memory is very indistinct on the 
subject; but I believe that the person 
referred to did not bear the name of 
Schnadhorst, while the organization 
which provided the money was to be 
found not in Birmingham, but in Lon- 
don. The hon. Members for Guildford 
and Northampton seem to concur in 
asking what I should do if the Corrupt 
Practices Bill was not passed intolaw this 
Session. Iregret very much that I am un- 
able to answer the Question, as that is a 
position I am unable to contemplate. 


MINISTER OF COMMERCE AND 
AGRICULTURE. 


Sirk BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, with reference to his answer last 
Session on the question of a Minister of 
a State Department of Agriculture, and 
in view of the Vote passed on the subject 
by the House of Commons in 1879, any 
steps have yet been taken to arrange 
how those interests may be more directly 
represented in the Government ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I hope it © 
will not be supposed that it is from any 
want of appreciation or exertion on our 
part that we have not made any pro- 
gress on this subject. It would not be 
possible for us to do so without reference 
to the probability of getting Parliament 
to assent to the proposition. There is 
this difficulty attending all Votes of the 
kind. When a Vote of this kind is sub- 
mitted to the House, the House votes 
upon it on the merits of the particular 
proposition in question, and not with 
reference to its comparative merits in 
regard to other questions. But, of course, 
it is the duty of the Government to 
take into consideration the comparative 
urgency of questions that are pressed 
upon their attention; and I am bound to 
say that we have not been able to give 
such attention to the subject, or to arrive 
at any such plan as would justify me in 
holding out any sanguine expectation 
with respect to it. 


MUNICIPAL CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT 
—LIVERPOOL MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether his attention 
has been called to decisions given by Mr. 
Commissioner Prentice during the pre- 
sent month with respect to the last 
municipal election in Liverpool, and to 
the wrong doing of the Constitutional 
Association and of certain leading citi- 
zens who, in a circular addressed to 700 
Conservative electors possessing dupli- 
cate votes, incited them, in the words of 
the judge, ‘‘ by a fraudulent device,” to 
break the law by voting in more than 
one ward; and, whether, as it has been 
shown that by such means eight Con- 
servative Aldermen were elected con- 
trary to the voice of the ratepayers, 
adequate punishment can be made to 
follow, and a remedy for the wrong 
committed, can be found under the 
existing Law? 

Viscount SANDON begged also to 
ask Mr. Attorney General some Ques- 
tions, of which he had given him Notice 
that day, as the Question just asked by 
the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s was 
one which gravely reflected on the con- 
duct of the Constitutional Association, 
and certain leading citizens of Liver- 
pool. 1. Whether he is aware that 
the action of the Constitutional Associa- 
tion was taken under the advice of emi- 
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nent counsel? 2. Whether he is aware | vote in more than one ward. I think, 


that a circular was issued in 1879 by the 
then treasurer of the Liberal Nine Hun- 
dred of Liverpool stating that electors 
enrolled in more wards than one are en- 
titled to vote at municipal elections in all 
the wards in which they are enrolled ; 
and that another circular was issued in 
1880, bearing the signature of the secre- 
tary of the Liverpool Liberal Associa- 
tion, giving his opinion to the same 
effect? 38. Whether it is not the fact 
that a considerable number of Town 
Councillors and leading members of the 
Liberal party in Liverpool, as well as 
many other well-known Liberal voters, did 
votein more thanone ward at the last mu- 
nicipal election; and whether, considering 
the assertions which have been made by 
the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s as to 
the wrong committed in the recent elec- 
tion of eight aldermen, he would call 
for a nominal Return of all the duplicate 
voters at the last municipal election for 
Liverpool, and lay the same upon the 
Table of the House, so as to show whe- 
ther the statement is correct? 4. Whe- 
ther, considering that there are two 
Petitions still pending at Liverpool, 
when the question of duplicate voting 
which affects every city and borough in 
the country will again be raised he 
will consider himself justified in giving 
auy opinion upon the important legal 
question at issue respecting which the 
action of both political parties in Liver- 
pool has been practizally identical in 
the recent municipal elections ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): My attention has been 
called to the decision of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Prentice, sitting under the Muni- 
cipal Corrupt Practices Act. I have 
read the Report; but as there are still 
two more Petitions to be tried on which 
the same question has to be determined, 
I think that I ought not now to do more 
than say that I see no reason to express 
any opinion different from the decision 
of Mr. Prentice—that no elector having 
voted in one ward has any right to vote 
inasecond. Iam not aware that any 
counsel has given such an opinion as 
that referred to, and I should be very 
much surprised if such an opinion had 
been given, especially as the learned 
Commissioner, in giving judgment, said 
he could not find that counsel had given 
any opinion that persons who had 
several qualifications were entitled to 


Viscount Sandon 











therefore, there must be some misappre- 
hension on that point. As to what has 
been said in regard to the issue of cir- 
culars, I have no knowledge of the fact 
stated; but I am aware that after the 
Constitutional Association had issued a 
circular asking persons to vote in more 
wards than one, a Member of the Liberal 
Party issued a similar circular, and 
that Liberal electors, stated by a local 
paper to have numbered 275, did so re- 
cord their votes. Under these circum- 
stances, I do not think it necessary to 
move for any Return of the duplicate 
voters, nor do I think it advisable that 
any legal proceedings should be taken 
in the matter. Publicity will, probably, 
prevent such occurrences in the future; 
and I would certainly suggest to all con- 
cerned never to do the like again. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE BALLINA. 
KILL RELIEF EXPEDITION. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been directed 
to a statement in this day’s ‘‘ Times,” 
from which it appears that an expedi- 
tion has been sent out by the Orange 
Emergency Committee to Ballinakill, 
county Galway, each man armed with a 
rifle and a revolver, for which special 
licences were obtained from the Govern- 
ment, who have also arranged to convey 
the party by the war frigate ‘‘ Valorous” 
from Galway to their destination; whe- 
ther the expedition is sent to assist the 
Reverend Canon Fleming, Protestant 
rector of the place; whether it is true, 
as stated in the ‘‘ Times,” that the only 
hostility against him springs from a sec- 
tarian feeling; and, whether it is true 
that the reverend gentleman has pro- 
voked the hostility of the people by at- 
tacks on their religious belief? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, my atten- 
tion has been drawn to the statement to 
which the hon. Member’s Question re- 
fers, and, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, the facts are as follow :— 
The rev. gentleman some time ago found 
he could not get anybody to work for 
him; and it appeared, subsequently, 
that the Land League had given orders 
preventing anyone from working forhim. 
Friends in the North, however, sent 
some labourers to assist him, and the 
Government were applied to to give them 
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protection, as it was their duty to do, in 
the circumstances stated. They thought 
that the best way of giving those men 
protection would be to convey them to 
their destination by steamer. That was 
accordingly done. I do not believe that 
the hostility to the rev. gentleman arose 
from religious causes. For 20 years 
past, I am informed, he has lived quietly 
in the locality, and it is only since the 
establishment of a branch of the Land 
League there that any difficulty has 
arisen between him and his workpeople. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE CONSTA- 
BULARY—PRIVATE WORK. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Heaty) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is true 
that members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary Force have been sent from 
Dublin and elsewhere, at various times 
for the past four months, to shoe horses 
for private individuals throughout Ire- 
land; whether the shoes are provided 
out of the Constabulary Depot Store, 
Dublin ; if, when a policeman is sent to 
shoe horses for private persons, his Rail- 
way fare and other expenses are paid by 
the Government; and, whether there 
exists a regulation under which con- 
stabulary policemen are compelled to 
shoe horses for the public ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, we were 
informed that certain persons who had 
made themselves obnoxious to the Land 
League had found it impossible to get 
their horses shod, and as that was a 
very serious inconvenience, we thought 
it right in that case to make an excep- 
tion to the general rule that the consta- 
bulary should do nothing for private in- 
dividuals, Two or three farriers were 
accordingly allowed to shoe horses for 
private individuals, receiving their ma- 
terial from the constabulary depot, but 
charging current prices for it and for 
their work. No regulation exists under 
which the constabulary are compelled to 
shoe horses for the public. 


STATE OF IRELAND—SHERIFF’S SALE 
FOR RENT. 


Tur O’ DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to a sheriff’s sale at the suit of 
Lord Kenmare for rent due, wherein 
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the sheriff has declined to sell the stock 
and cattle of the tenant, Patrick Whet- 
stone, at his request, although adequate 
to meet the execution and upon the pre- 
mises, but has notified that he will sell 
the tenant’s interest in the holding, 
whereby his family will be evicted ; and, 
whether the Government approve the 
action of the sheriff ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, this is a 
matter that does not concern the Govern- 
ment; but by the courtesy of the sub- 
sheriff, I have been made acquainted 
with the facts of the case. The sub- 
sheriff had to execute a decree for rent 
against Patrick Whetstone. On his 
arriving at the farm, Patrick Whetstone 
said to him—‘ There are the cattle, do 
what you can with them.” He did not, 
however, feel that it would be safe to 
impound the cattle, and in view of the 
state of the country he was afraid he 
would not be able to find a bidder for 
them. Accordingly, he intimated that 
he would sell the tenant’s interest in the 
holding. That, however, is a matter 
with which the Government have nothing 
to do. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—THE HALI- 
FAX FISHERY COMMISSION — AL- 
LEGED FRAUDS ON DR. HIND. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Government have had 
any further communication from the Go- 
vernment of the United States as to 
frauds which are alleged to have been 
perpetrated on Dr. Hind, and which 
have been under the notice of the 
American Congress several times of 
late; if he could, without injury to the 
public welfare, prepare and lay upon 
the Table of the House a brief and clear 
statement of what these charges really 
were or alleged to have been; and, if 
there be any Papers that can furnish the 
information, will he lay them upon the 
Table ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have not received 
any communication from the Govern- 
ment of the United States on this sub- 
ject. No frauds are alleged to have 
been perpetrated on Dr. Hind. He 
was employed to make an index of cer- 
tain papers for the Halifax Fishery 
Commission, and he has since stated 
that certain statistics presented to that 
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Commission were inaccurate, and has 
charged those who prepared them with 
fraud. All the Correspondence that has 
passed between the Foreign Office and 
Dr. Hind has been forwarded to the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada, 
by whom these statistics were furnished, 
and he has been requested to address 
any further representations he may have 
to make to that Government. I have 
already informed the House that Dr. 
Hind’s allegations are unworthy of 
serious attention. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment consider that no good purpose 
would be served by giving currency and 
importance to charges of fraud which 
are groundless and incredible. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—TREAT- 
MENT OF ARRESTED PERSONS. 
Eart PEROY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether it is the case that the prisoners 

who have been arrested under the Pro- 

tection of Person and Property Act, and 
are nowin Kilmainham Gaol, are allowed 
the following indulgences, viz.: to as- 
sociate together in a common room for 
six hours during the day, when they are 
allowed to smoke and are supplied with 
hot meals cooked outside the prison, and 
with beer and wine, are allowed to take 
exercise in company with one another, 
and are not compelled to do any work 
or submit to the usual prison discipline, 
have beds supplied other than those 
usually allowed to prisoners of their 
class; and, if so, whether these indul- 
gences, allowances, and exemptions from 
prison discipline are in excess of those 
allowed to first class misdemeanants ; 
and, if Her Majesty’s Government will 
state whether these indulgences, &c. are 
granted by any special orders of the 

Irish Executive, and on what funds their 

cost is borne ; and whether the persons 

to whom those indulgences were ex- 
tended had been described by the Chief 

Secretary himself as ‘‘dissolute ruf- 

fians ?”’ 

Mr. CALLAN wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman also, Whether these in- 
dulgences, allowances, and exemptions 
complained of by the noble Earl are not 
permitted in accordance with an under- 
taking given by the Chief Secretary in 
his place in that House during the pass- 
ing of the Coercion Bill that special rules 
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would be framed for the treatment of 
those prisoners detained under the Act 
and deprived of their liberty, charged on 
a reasonable suspicion with having com- 
mitted offences under it ? 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked, Whether 
the Tories in 1867 did not give the same 
privileges under the Westmeath Act, 
only that the hours of exercise were not 
so long ? 


Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR asked the right . 


hon. Gentleman, Whether a broad dis- 
tinction is not drawn in every country in 
Europe between ordinary and political 
prisoners ; whether under the despotism 
of Napoleon III. political prisoners were 
permitted to converse with their friends 
during almost the entire day, and not 
merely for a quarter of an hour in the 
day ; whether the new Czar has not re- 
laxed the punishment of the Russian 
political prisoners ; whether the men de- 
tained at Kilmainham Gaol under the 
Coercion Bill are only suspects, and not 
liable to be treated as prisoners, and 
whether they are not for the most part 
men of good moral character and of re- 
spectable social position ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I will first 
answer the Question of the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor). Ido 
not know what has been done in foreign 
countries, and therefore cennot say. I 
do not admit that these persons—or a 
large proportion of them—are political 
prisoners. Whether they are men of 
good moral character is a question on 
which I think the House will not expect 
me to offer an opinion. It is quite true 
that I applied to persons who planned 
outrages the expression quoted by’ the 
noble Lord the Member for North North- 
umberland (Earl Percy), and all the in- 
formation I have since obtained goes to 
prove the accuracy ofit. But I wish the 
noble Lord and other hon. Members 
to understand that our duty under the 
Protection of Person and Property Act 
is to arrest those persons whom we 
think for the safety of the country ought 
to be arrested, and who are reasonably 
suspected to be either the planners or 
perpetrators of outrages. Persons, there- 
fore, may possibly have been arrested 
without being “‘ dissolute ruffians.”’ The 
information which the noble Lord desires 
as to prison regulations will be found in 
a Paper circulated to-day. These regu- 
lations prescribe treatment of a special 
character, and have been framed in ful- 
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filment of an undertaking given during 
the progress of the Protection to Person 
and Property Bill through this House. 
It is true that the treatment of the pri- 
soners is more liberal than that of first- 
class misdemeanants; but it was under- 
stood when the Act was being passed, that, 
as they were to be arrested on suspicion, 
and were not to be tried, they were to be 
treated as untried prisoners. Like un- 
tried prisoners, they are not required to 
do any work or submit to the usual prison 
discipline ; the beds supplied to them are 
the same as those supplied to all untried 
prisoners; like them, they can obtain 
others at their own cost. As under 
the Westmeath Act, prisoners are per- 
mitted to associate duriug exercise and 
fora further period not exceeding six 
hours a-day. They may provide their 
own food, hot or otherwise, from outside 
the prison ; and they are allowed to re- 
ceive or purchase, in the 24 hours, not 
more than a pint of beer, cider, or half- 
a-pint of wine. All these indulgences 
are, as is generally the case, at the cost 
of the prisoner. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether we 
are to infer from his answer that all 
persons detained in Kilmainham Prison 
under the Coercion Bill are there on 
reasonable suspicion of being the plan- 
ners or perpetrators of outrages ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: They all 
come within the terms of the Act, which 
the hon. Member will perfectly well re- 
member. The persons arrested were to 
be reasonably suspected to be guilty of 
treason, treason-felony, or treasonable 
practices, or in certain districts to have 
committed crimes punishable by law, 
being acts of violence, or intimidation, 
or inciting thereto. No one has been 
arrested who did not come within one 
or other of these categories. 


ARMY—RECRUITING. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
will state why the General Order to the 
Army, No. 62, of 1871, by which re- 
cruiting for the Foot Guards and In- 
fantry of the Line was restricted to short 
service only (except for musicians), has 
been omitted from the two papers 
C. 2791 and C. 2817, which he laid upon 
the table of the House on the 4th in- 
stant, in explanation of his speech of the 
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previous evening; both of which papers 
purport to contain a complete reference 
to all orders issued to the Army between 
1870 and 1879, bearing on the question 
of long service and short service enlist- 
ment ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I must point out 
to him that the two Papers, C. 2,791 and 
C. 2,817, are the Reports of Lord Airey’s 
Committee and General Armstrong’s 
Committee. I have no authority to in- 
troduce into those Reports matter which 
the distinguished persons who consti- 
tuted the Committees thought fit to omit. 


CANAL BOATS ACT, 1877. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he can inform the House of 
the number of canal boats, barges, and 
flats that have been registered under 
‘¢ The Canal Boats Act, 1877 ;’’ whether 
the Government intends taking any steps 
this Session for enforcing those Clauses 
of the Act relating to overcrowding in 
the cabins of these boats; and, also, 
whether he can state to what extent the 
Educational Clauses of the Act have 
been successful ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, there has been 
no Return of the number of boats regis- 
tered since that of July, 1879, which 
showed that about 5,000 boats had been 
registered. The enforcement of the 
Act rests with the local authorities, and 
the Local Government Board have no 
power to compel them to discharge that 
duty, their power being limited to 
making regulations, which they have 
done. At present the Board have no 
information as to the extent to which 
the education clauses of the Act have 
been successful. 
OFFICE —THE NEW POSTAL 
ORDERS. 


Mr. BUXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, If he would inform the House 
to what extent the new postal orders are 
being used ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I beg to state that the new 
postal orders were first issued at the 
commercement of the present year. 
During the first week the number issued 
was 14,201. This number has steadily 
increased, and during the week ending 
on Saturday last, the number issued 
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was 55,154, for the amount of. £25,134. 
To show the extent to which these orders 
meet a demand for the means to remit 
small sums of money, I may mention 
that at the present time the number of 
orders being issued for 1s. is at the 
rate of 260,676 a-year, for 2s. 6d. at 
the rate of 283,660 a-year, and for 5s. 
at the rate of 552,864 a-year. As fears 
were frequently expressed, when the 
Bill introducing these orders was under 
discussion last year, that they would lead 
to fraud, the House may be interested to 
hear that not a single complaint of fraud 
has reached the Post Office. 


INDIA—EAST#INDIA (ECCLESIASTICAL 
DEPARTMENT) ECCLESIASTICAL 
GRANTS IN CEYLON. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR (for Mr. Wit- 
u1aM M‘Arruur) asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther a communication has been addressed 
by the Colonial Office to the authorities 
in Ceylon sanctioning the gradual cessa- 
tion of the grants to Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian ministers in the Island; 
and, if so, whether he will lay such com- 
munication upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir, it 
has; and it will be laid on the Table 
when the Correspondence is complete. 


POST: OFFICE—WOOLWICH DISTRICT 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
has received a Petition from the Third 
Class Metropolitan Clerks attached to 
the Woolwich District Telegraph Office 
claiming to be reinstated in the Metro- 
politan District, they having been trans- 
ferred against their wish to the Pro- 
vincial District with reduced pay; and, 
whether he will state what decision, if 
any, has been arrived at on this claim? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
the Petition to which the hon. Member 
referred was only received a few days 
ago, and it was now under his con- 
sideration, and as soon as he had come 
to a decision upon it he would commu- 
nicate it to the telegraphists who had 
memorialized. 


RULES OF DEBATE—OBSTRUCTION. 


CotonEL BARNE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
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would approve of the principle of stop- 
ping obstruction by silencing a Member 
who had been twice pronounced by a 
three to one majority of the House, ag 
guilty of obstruction, for one month for 
a first offence, and for the Session for a 
second offence, at the same time permit- 
ting him to vote ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am bound 
to say that at the present moment I am 
really reluctant to advert to the subject 
of Obstruction. Hon. Members in all 
quarters of the House apply themselves 
to the expeditious discharge of Public 
Business in such a way that, although I 
believe there was such a thing as Ob- 
struction some time ago, I do not wish 
to believe in its survival. It seems to 
me like an evil dream, which I should 
rather be glad to dismiss. But this I 
may say. I think the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he asked the 
House to make Regulations on the sub- 
ject of Obstruction, confined himself, 
and wisely, to asking for the provision of 
very moderate restrictions and penalties 
indeed. Probably, if this habit were 
growing upon us and beginning to show 
signs of becoming inveterate, it would 
be right to give greater stringency to 
the Regulations. 


CENTRAL ASIA — THE RUSSIAN AD- 
VANCE ON HERAT. 

Sir WILLIAM PALLISER asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther they have any information showing 
what obstacle, if any, exists which might 
prevent the Russians from completing 
the Caspian and Askabad Railway, and 
from establishing themselves at Herat 
whenever it may suit their plans to go 
there; and, whether, in the event of 
Russian influence being established in 
Afghanistan, it would be necessary to 
augment the garrisons in the unhealthy 
Peshawur Valley and along the Valley 
of the Indus, unless Candahar were held, 
and our extended north-western frontier 
thereby reduced into a secondary line of 
defence ? 

Tue Maraqurss or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I am not sure whether the hon. 
Member refers in the first part of the 
Question to the material or the political 
obstacles which may exist to prevent the 
Russians from completing the railway. 
If the hon. Member refers to material 
obstacles, any information which may be 
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in the possession of* the Government 
would be in the Intelligence Department 
of the War Office, and the Question 
ought to be addressed to the Secretary 
of State for War. It would hardly be 
possible for me, in reply to a Question, 
to enter upon a discussion of the political 
obstacles which may exist to this object, 
if it be entertained by the Russian 
Government. The second part of the 
Question is of so hypothetical a character 
that really I hope the House will not 
expect me to answer it. I believe the 
objectof Questions addressed to Ministers 
is to obtain, as shortly as possible, in- 
formation on matters of fact which is 
not accessible to Members generally. I 
am always extremely anxious to give 
the House all the information I can as 
to matters of fact ; but there is no object 
to be gained by my offering an opinion 
on the subject. If I thought the hon. 
Member would accept as conclusive a 
statement of my opinion, I should be 
glad to give it; but, otherwise, it would 
be useless for me to offer an expression 
of my opinion on a subject that may be 
more properly discussed in the debate 
on Candahar. 


WEST LONDON EXTENSION RAILWAY 
—DANGEROUS CROSSING. 


Sirk TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether his attention has been drawn to 
Colonel Yolland’s Report on the closing 
of a level crossing, known as Poupart’s 
Crossing, by the West London Extension 
Railway ; whether Colonel Yolland does 
not state that the crossing was closed, 
not only without any authority, but after 
the Railway Company had stated to the 
Board of Trade that they could not close 
it without Parliamentary authority; and 
that such closing was a ‘“high-handed 
proceeding ;’’ whether Colonel Yolland 
does not further state that the foot- 
bridge, by which the crossing has been 
replaced, is ‘‘ totally inadequate to the 
wants of the public,” having regard to 
the numbers reported to make daily 
use of it, and so dangerous that it 
has already caused, as he is informed, 
numerous accidents; and, whether the 
Board of Trade has any power to inter- 
fere for the protection of the rights 
of the public under such circumstances ; 
and, if not, what remedy the public 
have ? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the attention of the Board of Trade had 
been called on several occasions to the 
dangerous level crossing referred to in 
the Question of the hon. Baronet. It 
was originally a crossing from a market 
garden to land on the other side of the 
railway. ‘The attention of the Railway 
Company was called to the dangerous 
state of the crossing, and they undertook 
to build a foot-bridge over the line, in- 
timating that they could not close the 
crossing without Parliamentary powers. 
Afterwards, a foot-bridge being built, 
they closed the crossing without coming 
to Parliament for power. Complaints 
being made on the subject, he directed 
Colonel Yolland to make inquiry. He 
had expressed the opinion that the foot- 
bridge was altogether inadequate to the 
public requirements, and that to close the 
crossing in the'way the Company did was 
a high-handed proceeding. The Board 
of Trade had no authority to interfere in 
such cases as this; but he hoped that 
the public convenience would be pro- 
moted by the fact that attention had 
been called to the matter. 


17, 1881} 


AFGHANISTAN—RETENTION OF 
CANDAHAR. 


Mr. SHIELD asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he can inform 
the House what number of British 
forces are at present in the city or pro- 
vince of Kandahar, and on the line of 
communications; what is the extent of 
territory in that province, and on the 
line of communications, at present actu- 
ally subject to Military occupation by 
British forces; what proportion of the 
food and forage required for the sub- 
sistence of the occupying forces is ob- 
tained from Afghanistan, and what 
proportion is sent from India; and, the 
estimated cost during a given time, say 
January and February 1881, of main- 
taining the British forces now in Kan- 
dahar ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, from the latest Returns it appeared 
that the British force at Candahar con- 
sisted of nine batteries of Royal Artil- 
lery, and one battery mountain of Native 
Artillery, numbering in all 1,193 men 
and 56 guns; one regiment of British 
Cavalry of 400 men; six regiments of 


Native Cavalry of 2,437 men ; five regi- 
ments of British Infantry of 3,055 men ; 
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15 regiments of Native Infantry of 
8,743 men; three companies of Sappers 
and Miners of 277 men; or, in the 
aggregate, 4,430 British and 11,674 
Natives. There are no hard-and-fast 
limits actually subject to military occu- 
pation. At present—since Brigadier 
General Wilkinson’s brigade has re- 
turned from Maiwand—Candahar and 
its immediate neighbourhood, to Kokeran 
only is in strict military occupation. 
The country to the south-west to the 
Argandab may be considered in military 
occupation. The whole line of commu- 
nication, Pishin, Quetta, Kelat, and 
downwards, is also in actual military 
occupation. There is no information on 
record to enable me to give a categorical 
reply to the third part of my hon. 
Friend’s Question. It is understood, 
however, that Candahar and its neigh- 
bourhood furnish the supplies for that 
garrison, except sugar, tea, rum, salt, 
provisions, hospital stores, biscuits, and 
some breadstuffs. The posts on the line 
of communication are to a greater extent 
dependent on India ; but they still draw 
largely on the country. The accounts 
have not been rendered with sufficient 
accuracy to enable me to lay them upon 
the Table of the House. 


Army 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS. 


Mr. ROSS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he will state what were 
the proposals formulated in the War 
Office for the improvement of the Quar- 
termasters’ position in regard to Pay- 
rank and Retiring Pension, and sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty’s Treasury for 
approval; and also, with regard to the 
proposed new Rule, whereby the tenure 
of Good Service Pension is to terminate 
on retirement, whether the hardships 
such new Rule would inflict on many 
old and deserving Quartermasters, 
whose names have been on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s list for years, will be 
considered, and the new Rule made ap- 
plicable only after the present list of 
candidates is provided for ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber will find our proposals about the pay 
and pensions of quartermasters at page 6 
of the Memorandum I recently laid on 
the Table. I have no idea what the 
hon. Member means by the composite 
word ‘‘ pay-rank ;” but we propose to 
give to quartermasters after 10 years’ 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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service as such the rank of captain, and 
on retirement on £200 a-year that of 
major. In reply to the second Question 
of the hon. Member, I have to state that 
the rule forbidding good-service rewards 
to be taken into retirement is not in- 
tended to apply to quartermasters. 


ARMY—PURCHASE—OFFICERS KILLED 
IN ACTION. 


Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
purchase money proposed to be given to 
the relatives ‘of purchase officers killed 
in action, without regard to ‘ wealthy 
circumstances,’ and with retrospective 
effect from 1871, is a clear addition to 
the national burdens in favour of this 
class of officers, and a payment beyond 
the whole of the regulation and non- 
regulation prices which could have been 
obtained before the abolition of pur- 
chase; if he will consent, as regards the 
past, to limit the grant to necessitous’ 
cases of widows and children, and, as 
regards the future, to assess all purchase 
payments towards this provision for 
families so that the Country may not be 
called on to pay more than the former 
legal and illegal prices to which Parlia- 
ment is already pledged ; and, whether 
any sum for this object is to be included 
in the Votes to be submitted to this 
House in the present financial year ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: It would be quite 
impossible to reply fully to my hon. 
Friend in the compass of an answer 
to a Question where no debate is al- 
lowed. But if on Vote 20, he will raise 
the question, I shall be happy to give 
him the fullest information. Perhaps 
I may add that this question has 
several times been fully debated in the 
House, especially last Session ; but that 
I cannot find that my hon. Friend ever 
gave us the benefit of his assistance in 
solving it. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—THE NEW 
TERRITORIAL SYSTEM. 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Upon 
what principle it is proposed, under the 
new territorial system, that regiments of 
Infantry shall take precedence among 
themselves for the post of honour on the 
right of a line, and at the head of a 
column ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to in- 
form him that this point has not been 
lost sight of, and that a General Order 
is in preparation for issue at the proper 
time, under which it will be seen that 
the precedence of the new Territorial 
Regiments will follow the present pre- 
cedents of their senior line battalions. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT—MAIN- 
TENANCE OF CHILDREN IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL SCHOOLS — RECOVERY 
OF COST. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
it be not possible for the parent or parents 
of a child sent to an industrial school to 
avoid, and without risk of punishment, 
the responsibility of maintaining such a 
child, and to impose this duty on the 
ratepayers, mainly owing to the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act; and, whether, 
if this be the case, any hope may be 
held out that the Law will be amended, 
in order to bring such persons within the 
liability of punishment ? 

Smrr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that under the 35th section of 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act, the con- 
tribution ordered to be paid was a civil 
debt, and was not, therefore, one in 
respect of which a warrant of apprehen- 
sion could be issued, unless the Court 
was satisfied that the defendant had 
means to pay and refused to pay. The 
question of the amendment of the law 
was under consideration. 


THE HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT—TELE- 
PHONIC COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it would be feasible 
to establish telephonic communication 
between the Houses of Parliament and 
the clubs and private houses of Mem- 
bers; if so, whether he can state the 
expense of each telephone per annum ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
the Post Office would be very glad to 
supply the telephonic communication 
suggested by the Question of the hon. 
Member if suitable rooms could be found 
for the purpose. The House was aware 
that there was considerable difficulty in 
providing such rooms; but his right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
Works had assured him that he would 
do all he could to provide them. When 


1245 Parliamentary Elections and {Marcu 17, 1881} Corrupt Practices Act. 
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that was done, communication would be 
afforded at the following rates:—For 
distances of half-a-mile £15 per annum ; 
for distances of one mile, £19 per an- 
num; and for each half-mile beyond a 
mile, £4 per annum extra. 


VACCINATION—SUPPLY OF LYMPH. 
Dr. CAMERON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther any steps have been taken to give 
effect to his promise, made on the 11th 
of June last, that the Vaccination De- 
partment should supply calf lymph as 
‘* stock” for vaccination to such medical 
practitioners as preferred it to ordinary 
humanized lymph; and, whether, in 
view of the alarming spread of small- 
pox in London, the Department would 
consider the propriety of taking measures 
to secure a sufficient supply of vaccine 
lymph for the purpose of re-vaccination? 
Mr. DODSON: Sir, steps have been 
taken to give effect to the promise re- 
ferred to. Careful inquiries have been 
made by the Medical Officer of the Board, 
who has visited Holland and Belgium, 
and inspected the arrangements there for 
the supply of calf lymph, and for some 
time past we have been endeavouring to 
secure suitable premises for the neces- 
sary establishment in the Metropolis. 
This has proved a matter of some diffi- 
culty. I am glad to add that the matter 
has now proceeded so far as to enable 
me to appoint the Medical Director of 
the establishment, and arrange with the 
Treasury as to his staff. I am afraid 
the Department could not undertake to 
furnish a sufficient supply of lymph for 
re-vaccination, the object for which the 
national Vaccine Establishment was set 
up, having only been to furnish stock 
lymph for a limited number of primary 
vaccinations. 
Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
who was appointed Medical Director ? 
Mr. DODSON: Dr. Cory. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT, 1880— 
ELECTION CHARGES. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the number of 
cases, in the Return of ‘“ Election 
Charges” of the last General Election 
just laid before this House, in which no 
Returns of the expenses have been 
made to the returning officers as re- 











Weights and 


quired by Law; and, whether any steps 
have been or are intended to be taken 
in consequence of such defaults ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, his atten- 
tion had been called to this omission. 
He found in relation to Scotland every 
Member had made a Return of his ex- 
penses. In England, there was no Re- 
turn in respect of four counties, and in 
Wales there was no Return in respect 
of one county. In two of the cases a 
fire had broken out in the office of 
the Sheriff whereby the accounts were 
burned. In reference to contested elec- 
tions in English and Welsh boroughs, 
there were only two boroughs in which 
Returns had not been made; but as to 
one, the candidate died shortly after the 
election, and in the other case the can- 
didate had paid, but had received no 
receipts, and although he had paid the 
sum a second time, the accounts had not 
been presented tohim. Turning to Ire- 
land, he found that there were 74 candi- 
dates who had not made Returns. He 
trusted they had been returned free of 
expense, for, if not, they must have 
thought that the statute did not apply to 
them. He regretted, however, to state 
that every one of these 74 candidates 
had incurred a penalty of £5 a-day since 
the last day for sending in the Returns. 
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ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA—NIHILISTS IN LONDON. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment of the Home Office have given or 
can give any information if there is any 
foundation for a statement which ap- 
pears in Tuesday’s ‘‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian,” a usually well-informed journal, 
to the effect that— 


“‘ At the head-quarters of the Nihilistic frater- 
nity in London, there was on Saturday evening 
an unusually large attendance, the fact of news 
of a great event being awaited, proving that the 
plot,’”’ to assassinate the Czar of Russia, ‘‘ was 
perfectly ‘well known in London ;” 


and, if the statement is correct, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government wiil not con- 
sider it their duty to take prompt and 
effectual measures, if the existing Laws 
do not suffice, by immediate legislation, 
to strike terror into the Foreign con- 
spirators who have made London their 
head-quarters ? 


Mr, Hinde Palmer 


{COMMONS} 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 


have received no information to the 
effect referred to in the Question of the 
hon. Member. 


LOBBY OF THIS HOUSE—MEMBERS’ 
REFRESHMENT BAR. 


Mr. CAINE asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, If arrangements 
can be made to retain the refreshment 
bar within the Lobby for Members and 
officers of this House ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, he had received many complaints 
on the subject referred to by the hon. 
Member. It was necessary, in his opi- 
nion, that a remedy should be applied, 
and he proposed to provide a refreshment 
bar for strangers in the lower waiting- 
hall at the foot of the great staircase, 
When that was done, the refreshment- 
bar within the Lobby might be retained 
for the exclusive use of Members and 
officers of the House. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACT— 
PROSECUTION AT DUMFRIES. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Lord 
Advocate, if his attention has been 
called to the account of a meeting of the 
Dumfries Quarter Sessions, which ap- 
peared in the ‘‘North British Daily 
Mail,” Glasgow, on the 7thinstant, and 
at which meeting it was stated that the 
Chief of the Police had taken money at 
Langholm in name of fines for offences 
against the Weights and Measures Act 
without any court being held; whether, 
considering the grave nature of the 
charges, he will direct an inquiry to be 
made into the whole circumstances of 
the case with the view of satisfying the 
public mind on the subject; and, fur- 
ther, when the Report is made, if he 
will lay it upon the Table of the House 
to be printed and circulated among the 
Members ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): Sir, I beg to say that I have 
inquired into the case referred to by my 
hon. Friend. It is not the case that the 
Chief Constable of Dumfriesshire levied- 
money on the parties accused without 
the intervention of a Court. The fact 
was that, in consequence of only one 
Justice being present in the Court, it was 
necessary to adjourn the trial, and the 
Chief Constable, who was prosecutor in 
the case, agreed, if his costs were paid, 
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that he would abandon the prosecution. 
That was, of course, quite irregular, and 
the money was repaid. I have causeda 
letter to be written expressing my sense 
of the irregularity of the course. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


Mr. MAOLIVER asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention has 
been called to the reports in various 
newspapers, to the effect that the tele- 
graph clerks are dissatisfied with the 
interview which their delegates have 
had with him; and, whether, after 
hearing their grievances, he is prepared 
to remedy them, in accordance with the 
recommendations of influential memo- 
rialists from all parts of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I think the 
best way for me to answer the Question 
which has been addressed to me is to 
ask the permission of the House to state 
exactly what occurred at the interview 
referred to. Being very anxious to hear 
the¥telegraphists themselves, and the 
accounts of their alleged grievances, I 
asked them to select 12 representatives 
—seven males and five females—to 
come and see me on Tuesday last at the 
Post Office. When they came, I ex- 
pressly asked them to speak to me with- 
out reservation, and they spoke to me 
without reservation. I gained much 
useful information; and at the end of 
that interview, which lasted more than 
five hours, they thanked me for the 
manner in which they had been received. 
Considering that on more than seven 
occasions during the present Session it 
has been necessary for me to trouble the 
House, by stating and re-stating that I 
would spare no effort to arrive at a fair 
conclusion, with the least delay possible, 
as to the complaints of the telegraphists, 
Icannot help expressing my surprise 
that the hon. Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Macliver), within less than 48 hours 
after the interview has taken place to 
which I have referred, and before it was 
possible for me to read the voluminous 
shorthand notes which have been taken of 
it, should have thought proper to ask me 
the conclusions at which I have arrived. 


THE INDIAN ARMY MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Secretary of State for India, When 
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the Despatches regarding the reorgani- 
sation of the Indian Army Medical De- 
partment promised by him will be placed 
upon the Table of the House; and, 
when the Royal Warrant fixing the new 
scale of retiring allowances for Indian 
Medical Officers will be published ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the Papers are in preparation for 
presentation to Parliament; but in order 
that the House may be placed in posses- 
sion of the whole case in its complete 
and final form, it is proposed to include 
among the Papers the despatch to the 
Government of India authorizing a new 
and favourable scale of pensions. This, 
it is hoped, will be sent out in a fort- 
night at latest. Immediately its provi- 
sions are approved by the Indian Coun- 
cil they will be notified in England. 


METROPOLIS—ATTEMPT TO BLOW UP 
THE MANSION HOUSE. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, Whether he can 
give to the House any information with 
regard to the suspicious discovery of 
explosive materials at the Mansion 
House? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I have received a report that an abomi- 
nable attempt was made last night to 
commit an outrage by an explosion of 
gunpowder at the Mansion House. The 
matter is now, I need hardly say, un- 
dergoing careful investigation; but I 
do not think it desirable that I should 
give further details at present. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government can give to the House 
any information as to what has taken 
place or may be taking place in the way 
of negotiation between the Boers and 
Sir Evelyn Wood? There are reports 
on this subject which I think require 
explanation or confirmation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I quite agree 
that the Question put by my right hon. 
Friend is extremely seasonable. The 
report which has appeared in some of 
the newspapers that an arrangement 
has been made with the Boers is prema- 
ture. Communications with a view to 
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such an arrangement are proceeding 
between Sir Evelyn Wood and the 
leaders of the Boers. I do not think, 
however, that it is for me at the present 
moment, in the interest of the Public 
Service, to express an opinion as to the 
probable issue of such communications. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. TREVELYAN appealed to the 
hon. and gallant Member for East Suf- 
folk (Colonel Barne) not to proceed 
on Friday with his Motion respecting 
foreign fishermen cutting the nets of 
English fishermen in the North Sea. 
If the hon. and gallant Member would 
waive his right, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. Errington) would 
take a similar course, a full night might 
be devoted to the Navy Estimates in 
Committee of Supply. 

CotoneL BARNE, in reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, might say he was in- 
formed that the fishermen on the East 
Coast were arming themselves to protect 
their property against the depredations 
of foreign fishermen. As loss of life 
was likely to take place, if he withdrew 
his Motion for to-morrow, would the 
hon. Gentleman be kind enough to give 
him a day on some future occasion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had given 
him credit for greater power than he 
possessed. He regretted he could not 
make a promise of a day; but undertook 
to give all the Departmental assistance 
in his power to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Before the 
Orders of the Day are read, perhaps I 
may make an appeal which has been 
accepted by the kindness of Members 
for many successive days. It would be 
greatly for the convenience of the House 
and the Gentlemen specially interested, 
as well as for the advantage of the 
Public Service, if we were permitted to 
go into Supply at once this day in order 
that my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War may make the regular 
annual Statement on the Army. 


PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS OF 
THE HOUSE—THE CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMITTEES. 

Mr. ANDERSON wished to ask the 

Speaker a Question with reference to a 


Mr, Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Notice of Motion of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), and to 
inquire whether the right hon. Gentle. 
man’s attention had been called to the 
terms of that Motion? He asked whe- 
ther it was expedient or respectful to the 
House whether a Notice of Motion call- 
ing in question the conduct of the Chair- 
man of Committees should be allowed 
to remain on the Paper postponed in- 
definitely from day to day; and whether 
it ought not to be either immediately 
proceeded with or taken off the Paper? 

Mr. CALLAN, in the absence of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Don- 
nell), reminded the House that the Mo- 
tion had been postponed solely in order 
to facilitate the conduct of Public Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Motion, 
which, as had been said, was on one 
occasion postponed by the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan in order that Public 
Business might be expedited, was one of 
a nature that made it important to dis- 
pose of it as early as possible; but the 
responsibility for so doing rested en- 
tirely with the hon. Member who had 
given Notice of it. 


Accoutrements. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—7. Qo 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEFE, 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY—ARMY ACCOUTREMENTS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Coronet BARNE, in rising to move— 

‘‘That the present conspicuous and tight- 
fitting dress and accoutrements of the British 
Army places it at a serious disadvantage when 
opposed to troops armed with weapons of accu- 
racy, and causes the unnecessary loss of many 
valuable lives,” 


said, he was so satisfied of the substan- 
tial truth of the statement contained in 
his Resolution that he could not refrain 
from bringing it under the notice of the 
House ; but, after the appeal from the 
Prime Minister, he should do so very 
briefly. Since the Crimean War this 
country had, happily, not had to carry 
on war with any European army sup- 
plied with arms of precision. In Abys- 
sinia, in Ashantee, in Afghanistan, and 
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in Zululand we had had to contend 
against men of another colour, and not 
armed with weapons of accuracy. The 
case was different with the Boers, and he 
maintained that had the troops we had 
sent against them been clad in a dress 
which did not make them so conspicu- 
ous in the field, instead of the defeat 
we had suffered in the Transvaal, we 
should have had avery different tale to 
tell. The late Emperor Napoleon di- 
rected some experiments with regard to 
the distance at which different colours 
could be seen. White was found to 
be the most conspicuous colour, black 
the next, and gamboge the third, and 
red the fourth. A particular light 
grey was the least conspicuous. The 
British Army was clothed, therefore, in 
the most conspicuous colours. The 60th 
Rifles, the Artillery, and the Hussars 
were clothed in uniforms so dark as to 
be practically black, and the Line and 
Dragoon regiments were in scarlet with 
either white or brass helmets. In the 
battle on the Ingogo, the 60th Rifles 
were picked out by the Boers in conse- 
quence of the distinctive character of 
their dress. One argument he had heard 
in favour of the conspicuous colour of 
the dress of our soldiers was that 
scarlet was such a good colour in the 
dark. To that argument he confessed 
it was very difficult to give an answer. 
Another argument was that if they 
wanted men to enter the Army they must 
dress them well, and with many men a 
showy dress was indispensable, as without 
it itwould be hopeless toattempttoget the 
housemaids to fall in love with them. 
He was sure, however, that the question 
would not be decided on that principle. 
But, even if they were dressed gaudily 
at home, they ought not, at all events, 
to be sent abroad on active service in 
uniforms which placed them at an im- 
mense disadvantage. With regard to 
the tightness of the dress, it was re- 
ported that the 58th, on arriving at 
Laing’s Nek, were “‘ blown.” This was 
because the tunic was so tight that when 
men were called upon to exert them- 
selves strongly their lungs were unable 
to get full play. For his own part, he 
should like to see the men clothed in 
Norfolk jackets, loose round the chest 
and tight round the waist, with breeches 
which would allow plenty of play for 
the knees, and a pair of gaiters. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman concluded 
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by moving the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 

Srr HARRY VERNEY, in seconding 
the Amendment, expressed his opinion 
that the Army would be much indebted 
to the hon. and gallant Member for 
having brought forward this question. 
Our men wore a more visible dress than 
was adopted by any other Army. The 
custom of dressing the officers in a man- 
ner even more conspicuous than the men 
was particularly objectionable; and he 
sincerely hoped that his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War would 
consider whether it might be desirable 
to make some change with regard to 
these matters. He also desired to direct 
his right hon. Friend’s notice to the 
expensive character of the dress of the 
officers in many regiments. Doubtless, 
many a wounded and helpless officer had 
been murdered by camp followers and 
other ruffians for the sake of the expen- 
sive dress he was wearing. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the present conspicuous and tight-fitting dress 
and accoutrements of the British Army places 
it at a serious disadvantage when opposed to 
troops armed with weapons of accuracy, and 
causes the unnecessary loss of many valuable 
lives,” —( Colonel Barne,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp ELCHO said, that although he 
sympathized with much that had fallen 
from his hon. and gallant Friend, he 
could not help thinking that it would be 
better for hon. Members to reserve their 
remarks on this subject until the Vote 
for the Clothing Department came on for 
consideration in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the noble Lord 
had anticipated the answer he was about 
to give to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. It was thought that the House 
would resolve itself at once into Com- 
mittee of Supply. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman proposed that the whole 
Army should be clothed in Norfolk 
jackets, breeches, and gaiters. This 
was @ very sweeping proposal; but, 
nevertheless, it should be taken into 
consideration. The inconvenience aris- 
ing from the present tight dress of the 
Army was already recognized, and he 
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admitted that some change ought to be 
made in this respect. The question of 
colour was one on which no two persons 
were agreed. He would ask the hon. 
and gallant Member to withdraw his 
Motion, and bring the subject forward 
again when the House was in Supply on 
the Clothing Department Vote. He did 
so, because the discussion would take 
up much time if it were gone into, and 
it was most necessary that they should 
proceed with Supply. 


Amerdment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ARMY—PROMOTION BY SELECTION. 
Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 


said, the next Amendment stood in his 
name, and was to this effect— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
has now arrived when the promises made to the 
Country in 1871, at the abolition of Purchase in 
the Army should be fulfilled, and that the prin- 
ciple of selection in the promotion of all officers 
to secure which this House has during the last 
nine years voted twenty millions of money, 
should now be practically introduced into any 
coming measure for the administrative reform 
of the Army.” 


He did not intend, however, to proceed 
with the discussion of this Amendment, 
because the principle for which he was 
contending had already received con- 
siderable recognition in the statement 
made by the Secretary of State for War. 
That recognition did not go so far as he 
desired ; but on certain material points 
concessions had been made in the Memo- 
randum, issued on Wednesday, of the 
changes which were to take effect on the 
Ist of July. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) 184,060, Number of Land Forces. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I rise to move that 
the total number of men on the Home 
and Colonial Establishments of the 
Army, exclusive of those serving in 
India, for the financial year 1881-2, be 
134,060. That number differs from the 
number shown on the Estimate by 850, 
the total number shown on the Estimate 
being 850 less than the number now 
asked for. But I have to explain, in 
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reference to that additional number, that 
we have thought it right to follow the 
Report of the Controller and Auditor 
General in respect to the principle on 
which the numbers are voted, he having 
laid down in the last Report that the 
number to be voted should be the num- 
ber anticipated in any given month 
in the year, the previous practice 
having been to vote practically what 
had been the normal number on the 
Establishment for the year. That rule 
has been in force for some time. I do 
not take on myself at this moment to 
say which is the better of the two rules. 
I think it would require more time for 
consideration than I have yet been able 
to give tothe matter. The Report of the 
Controller has been before us for a very 
short time ; and I should not like to ask 
the Members of the Committee, who 
take a great interest in the question, to 
tie themselves by either of the two rules. 
But in deference to the Report of the 
Controller General, and until the matter 
has been discussed by the House, we 
thought it better to err on the safe side; 
and therefore I have included the 850 
additional men whom, we anticipate, 
will be employed in the month of 
April, and possibly of May, in South 
Africa. They consisted of a Cavalry re- 
giment, which we are, for the time being, 
adding to the British Establishment in 
India. We have also strengthened the 
depots to the extent of 350 men. This 
is a Vote only in connection with the 
number of men; and I would ask the 
Committee to postpone the questions 
raised by the Controller General until 
after we have had the Report of the 
Committee of Public Accounts. There 
is no other question connected with the 
men which I need mention now; but I 
would ask the Committee, if they have 
no objection, not to take any discussion 
upon Army Organization, or upon our 
general proposals, on the Vote for men, 
but to take it on the Votes for money, 
which will follow. I may take this 
opportunity of saying that I cordially 
concur in what fell from my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
yesterday, who, in my absence, told the 
right hon. Member for South - West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) that, 
although we are discussing Vote 1 to- 
night, we shall be anxious indeed to 
solicit the opinion of the general Com- 
mittee on the Main Question embodied 
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in the Estimates, and in the Memoran- 
dum I laid upon the Table a few days 
ago. But I propose to connect that 
printed Memorandum which has been 
Jaid on the Table, and what I then said, 
with the special Financial Business of the 
Committee. I hope that it will be un- 
derstood, even after the discussion of 
to-day, though I trust I may be able to 
elicit from the Committee a favourable 
view of the general question, that still 
there will be, undoubtedly, further oppor- 
tunities afforded for discussing in detail 
the several recommendations we have 
made to the House. The new recom- 
mendations would not take effect until 
the Ist June next ; but, of course, if they 
were favourably received on the whole 
in the discussion that is about to take 
place, the preliminary steps would be 
taken to bring them into operation on 
the Ist July. There is no intention, 
however, of standing in the way of the 
House in having still further discussion 
on all these details. Perhaps I may say 
that the recommendations we make in 
regard to Army Organization, and in 
other respects, hardly require legislation 
at all, as the points upon which they 
require legislation are most unimportant, 
because all the changes can be effected 
in the usual way under a Royal War- 
rant. But this does not in the least 
restrain me from asking the House to 
give us their advice in this matter ; and 
every recommendation we receive from 
the Committee, I need hardly say, will 
be received with great gratitude by us. 
No doubt, we propose large and consider- 
able changes, and I hope that those 
changes may be criticized —indeed, I 
know they will be criticized—in a friendly 
spirit, and I hope they will be fully 
criticized. I can only say, for my own 
part, that I shall attach the greatest 
importance to the criticisms I receive on 
them, both in this House and elsewhere. 
T trust that, after this explanation, I shall 
be allowed to take the Vote for men 
without a debate upon the general ques- 
tion of Army Organization. After that 
Vote is disposed of, the Vote for money 
will be proposed; and I have no doubt 
that that will give rise to an interesting 
debate, which will occupy a considerable 
portion of the time of the Committee. I 
beg to move that the Land Forces of the 
Crown at Home and Abroad for the 
financial year 1881-2, consist of 134,060 
men. 


{Maron 17, 1881} 
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Coroner STANLEY: I do not rise 
for the purpose of attempting, in the 
slightest degree, to raise any debate; 
but merely, as far asI can, to clear the 
ground from that which is now encum- 
bering it. The important discussion 
will, I presume, be taken on the Vote 
for the payment of the men. I wish to 
take the earliest opportunity of saying 
that with respect to the matter that has 
just been referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite—namely, the re- 
marks which the Auditor General thought 
it his duty to make last year, and 
again in the Report which was placed 
in our hands this morning, I intend to 
take an opportunity, at the convenience 
of the Government on going into Supply, 
of calling attention to the subject; be- 
cause, although not large in itself, it in- 
volves grave Constitutional questions on 
which no judgment has yet been pro- 
nounced by the House. Circumstances 
have been brought to light by the Re- 
serve Act, and especially by the Army 
Discipline Act of 1879, which, I think, 
render it desirable that these questions 
should be determined by authority ; but 
I do not want to encumber the ground 
with them now, and I do not intend to 
make any reference to them in the course 
of my remarks, except cursorily. I can- 
not, however, allow the matter to stand 
altogether one side; and I therefore 
would give Notice that, on the earliest 
occasion, I shall call attention to the 
question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
some time ago he had given Notice that 
he would move a reduction in the num- 
ber of men. But after the appeal which 
had been made by the Secretary of State 
for War, he was perfectly willing to 
postpone the remarks he wished to make 
until they arrived at the Money Votes. 

CotonEL LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
had been anxious, before the Speaker left 
the Chair, to make some remarks in re- 
ference to the formation of a Corps of 
Mounted Infantry ; and he believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
prepared to hear the remarks which he 
had intended to make. ‘The proper 
opportunity for raising the: discussion 
would, undoubtedly, be on the Vote 
for men; but he presumed he must 
yield to the appeal which had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He be- 
lieved that he would be unable to raise 
the matter upon the ordinary Estimates 
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as the question entirely related to the 
men, and not to the pay. He was, how- 
ever, quite willing to waive the subject, 
in order that the right hon. Gentleman 
might proceed with the Votes. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he should not 
object to the hon. Gentleman raising the 
question later on, upon the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply. There 
might be opportunities for raising it 
even in Committee of Supply. 

Lorpv ELCHO said, the right hon. 
Gentleman would correct him if he was 
wrong; but he thought they would be 
able to raise a general question of that 
character upon the Vote for the payment 
for salaries. 


Vote agreed to. 
Mr. CHILDERS: 


move— 
“That a sum, not exceeding £4,436,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
of the Pay, Allowances, and other Charges of 
Her Majesty’s Land Forces at Home and 
Abroad (exclusive of India), which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1882.” 
On this Vote perhaps I may be allowed 
to repeat again what I said just now, so 
as to connect with this Vote the State- 
ment which I made to the House the 
other day. In that speech, and in the 
Memorandum which has.been printed 
and circulated, I have embodied full de- 
tails of all the proposals which have 
been made, in addition to some further 
details, which I did not explain to the 
House in moving that Mr. Speaker do 
leave the Chair. What I should like to 
add to what I then said, so that the 
matter may be fully before the Com- 
mittee, is a remark or two upon the 
purely financial questions which I very 
carefully avoided bringing before the 
House on the previous occasion. I stated 
to the House the general effect of the 
proposals which we make as to Army 
Organization, both in respect of officers 
and men; andI summed up the financial 
results to India and this country, com- 
paring, of course, the normal state of 
things under previous Warrants, and the 
normal state of things under the Warrant 
which is to give effect to the policy of 
the Government. But I think I ought 
now to give a little more detail in re- 
spect to the financial changes which we 
propose, showing the difference of finan- 
cial charge which will follow upon our 
proposal. I shall first give to the Com- 
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mittee the effect of the changes and 
transfers from one Vote to another as far 
as they relate to Vote 1. The Committee 
will see that the Vote is considerably less 
—less, I think, by a sum of £143,000~— 
than the Vote for last year ; and it might 
at first sight be imagined that we were 
reducing the charge for the pay of the 
Army by £143,000. That is not the 
case. The principal item of that charge 
is a transfer from Vote 1 to other Votes 
of the charge for the honorary colonels 
of regiments. The honorary colonels 
of regiments have been considered 
hitherto to be on the establishment of 
their regiments; and I put it very clearly 
the other day. At any rate, it is very 
clearly expressed in the Memorandum 
I have laid on the Table how in future 
we propose to deal with general officers, 
both in respect to what is equivalent to 
half-pay and their retired pay. But I 
ought now to say that, as far as the Esti- 
mates are concerned, the effect is this— 
We have transferred from Vote 1 the en- 
tire charge for this purpose, which is 
£185,000 gross, or £135,000 net, after 
deducting what falls upon the Revenues 
of India; and the result of the change 
from a system of paying geaeral officers 
£450 a-year, with £100 a-year, in some 
cases, good-service reward, and then sud- 
denly raising them to £1,000 a-year—the 
change from that would in the end effect 
a very considerable economy in conse- 
quence of a great reduction in the total 
number of established generals, though, 
in the first instance, it would lead to an 
increase of charge. That increase of 
charge I think I mentioned the other 
day; it would amount to about £20,000 
a-year. If you take the items in 
Vote 1, Vote 18, half-pay, and Vote 
19, retired pay, it will be found that the 
sum for those three charges last year 
was £315,000, and this year it is about 
£335,000 ; so that we have estimated for 
an increase of charge of about £20,000, 
and that originates in this way. At 
present, all the major generals and lieu- 
tenant generals almost at the top of the 
list are in the receipt of only £450 a-year 
coming in from those Votes, and they 
rise suddenly to £1,000a-year. Of course, 
if you give to all these officers, as we 
propose to give, the option of the present 
system, or the revised system, all who 
elect to take the present system would 
remain for a time at the lower rate— 
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€lect the new system would at once re- 
Ceive the better rate of half-pay, and if 
they retired, of retired pay; but they 
would lose that pay which they would 
otherwise get if they were patient enough 
to remain on the list as at present. We 
have to take an account of all that, and, 
therefore, for the moment, there would 
be an increase of charge. Thatincrease, 
to the extent of £20,000, we have pro- 
vided for in the present Estimates ; and 
we have also provided for a similar in- 
crease with respect to colonels and other 
officers to the extent of £15,000. This 
comes later in the Estimates; but as 
these Votes are so intimately connected 
with Vote 1, I have thought it more 
convenient to make this statement to the 
Committee now. The immediate effect 
would be anadditional charge of £35,000. 
I may say that the increased charge for 
non-commissioned officers in Vote 1, as 
to which I have given the fullest details 
extending over a page and a-half, is 
about £45,000. The increased charge 
for the additional men is also about 
£45,000, the two amounting together 
to £90,000. On the other hand, there 
is an economy, under several small 
Votes, of £16,000 from reduction of 
supernumerary officers, £12,000 for fewer 
number of senior lieutenants, £10,000 
for extra hospital and prison stoppages, 
and £35,000 from a reduced number of 
horses. But, on that point, I ought to 
say that this Estimate was prepared 
before the additional Cavalry was sent 
to South Africa, and, undoubtedly, in 
that respect, it would be necessary, in 
all probability, to have later a Supple- 
mentary Estimate ; but that is not cer- 
tain, because there would be, in other 
respects, a large saving. These sums 
added together, with the reduction upon 
the Vote of the charge of the honorary 
colonels, is a net decrease on the Vote 
of £142,000. There is another point 
which I think it may be convenient for 
the Committee to understand. It is purely 
a question of figures, as to which I was 
asked a question after my Statement the 
other evening. The question asked was, 
whether any additional Vote would be 
necessary in consequence of the altered 
regimental establishments of officers, 
which I explained then, and which 
were enumerated in the Memorandum ? 
No, Sir; it will not be necessary. The 
greatly reduced numbers of which I 
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spite of the additional number of higher 
ranks, an economy amounting altogether 
to £64,500 a-year; and that, we esti- 
mated, will be quite sufficient for the 
necessary transfer of a larger number of 
mounted officers, and also of a larger 
number of supernumerary officers, and 
will, undoubtedly, exist for some two or 
three years. Therefore, if hon. Members 
will refer to the substituted sheet de- 
livered to-day, which is in the Vote 
Office, they will find on each page, or 
under each head provided in the sub- 
stituted sheet, that there is a margin 
between the Vote as originally proposed 
and the Vote as necessary now for a 
fixed Establishment, and that that mar- 
gin will be sufficient to cover the charge 
for the number of supernumerary officers. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say, upon 
that point, that I am taking the greatest 
care to provide, with respect to that 
margin, that all reasonable claims and 
vested interests shall be carefully pre- 
served. ‘To reduce suddenly the number 
of entries into the Army by the entire 
amount of the reduction of officers would 
be a harsh proceeding; and, therefore, 
we make the reduction gradually, with 
full regard to the promises and reason- 
able expectations that have been held 
out. I am not aware that there is any 
other point in connection with Vote 1, 
or any other financial question, which I 
need explain at the present time. Of 
course, 1 shall be prepared, later on in 
the evening, to answer whatever ques- 
tions may arise. There is one single 
question, which I know is a matter of 
some interest, to which I may refer. My 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Stanley) hoped to complete a very neces- 
sary change before he left Office; but it 
has fallen to my lot to effect it. At any 
rate, I obtained much useful information 
from him upon the subject. I mean the 
final abolition of the ‘‘ Stock Purse” in 
the Guards, having regard to their rea- 
sonable expectations and their vested 
interest in the Stock Purse. I am happy 
to say that the information collected by 
previous Secretaries of State for War has 
enabled me to propose definitely and 
finally to abolish the Stock Purse system, 
and to take care that both the commis- 
sioned officersand non-commissioned offi- 
cers should have what isreasonable as re- 
ards their interest in the Stock Purse. 
n respect to the disbursements and pay- 
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to say that we shall be able to be not 
only just, but even generous, to the 
subalterns in the Guards, who, under 
the former system, were kept starving 
for a considerable time, untilthey reached 
the very considerable advantage of a 
share in the Stock Purse. What these 
advantages are is shown in the Memo- 
randum. I think I have now given the 
Committee sufficient material to enable 
them to discuss the Vote in connection 
with what I said the other day; and I 
beg now to move the Vote for the Pay 
and Allowances. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,436,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
of the Pay, Allowances, and other Charges of 
Her Majesty’s Land Forces at Home and Abroad 
(exclusive of India), which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1882.”’ 


Coronet STANLEY : I do not intend, 
on the present occasion, to dwell upon 
all the points of interest which have 
been enumerated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the remarks to which we have 
just listened, and in his Statement the 
other night. I hope he will do me 
the justice to believe that I abstain from 
doing so, not from any want of respect 
either to himself or to the importance of 
the measures which he is advocating, 
but in the public interest, in order to 
save a loss of time, and to make most 
of the short time that is left for us on 
the present occasion. I am only sorry 
that my right hon. Friend the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
has not been present, so that he could 
have stated what is his opinion of 
the economical tendency of the finan- 
cial proposals of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, compared with those of the 
late Government. Except in a very 
humble way, I never, for my own part, 
aspired to the reputation of a financier, 
although it has been my lot at various 
times to be connected with all three 
great classes of the Estimates of the 
country. If I were disposed to take any 
credit to myself it would be when I 
found, as on the present occasion, that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, with his 
great reputation as a financier, and the 
desire which Her Majesty’s Government 
naturally have to keep down all unne- 
cessary expenditure, has not been able 
to bring the Estimates down to the level 
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of those formed by an Administration 
which it has been the habit of some 
persons to denounce as extravagant and 
expensive. Putting that on one side, [ 
will merely say that I am glad the right 
hon. Gentleman has thought it con- 
sistent with his duty boldly to ask the 
House for the sum which he thinks neces- 
sary in order to keep the Army ina state 
of efficiency. I think I am only stating 
that to which I think the Committee 
will, for the most part, agree when I ven- 
ture once more to say that I think the 
right hon. Gentleman, pleased, as he 
may have been, by the congratulations 
he received the other evening, when he 
first explained the nature of his pro- 
posals, must still feel even more satisfied 
with the general approval which these 
proposals have met with during the 
period which has elapsed since. 

I had intended, if I had had an early 
opportunity, to have brought before the 
House the important point which has 
been raised by the Auditor General’s 
Reports in respect of the number of men 
voted ; but as this is to be dealt with on 
a future occasion, perhaps the Commit- 
tee will allow me to pass it by, and to 
review, very briefly, those points on 
which I think it desirable or right I 
should offer a few remarks. If I seem, 
perhaps a little unduly, to go back to 
that which has passed in former years, 
probably the Committee will be kind 
enough to extend to me their forbear- 
ance, on the ground that there was no 
discussion upon any Army question last 
year after my right hon. Friend ac- 
ceded to Office. This is the first occa- 
sion in which it has been fitting or right 
that I should point out what was the 
position of the late Government in re- 
spect to certain of these Army changes, 
and show how, in their judgment, the 
then condition of affairs had to be met; 
what steps they intended to take, and in 
what condition they left the matter for 
my right hon. Friend. It is not necessary 
to go back to matters which happened in 
1870 and 1871. Many of those who took 
prominent parts in those debates are still, 
happily, Members of this House. 

Speaking in general terms, and follow- 
ing the division into which the right hon. 
Gentleman has separated the two ques- 
tions, I may say that Lord Cardwell dealt 
with mattersofArmy Reform, forthemost 
part, in two distinct branches. First, that 
which related to service ; and, secondly, 
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that which related to what was called, 
under a somewhat ambiguous phrase, 
the localization of troops. In 1871 and 
1872 the question fully occupied the 
attention of this House. The matter 
was discussed fully and amply; and 
there was a general feeling on the part 
of the House, and I believe also on the 
part of the country, in favour of some 
such system as that proposed by Lord 
Cardwell. That scheme was ratified by 
a majority of this House, and so far be- 
came a part of the established military 
system of the country; but it is very 
well known that it was a system that 
was far from complete when my right 
hon. Friend, now Lord Cranbrook, 
acceded to Office in 1874. My noble 
Friend had then to consider what course 
he should take — whether we should 
proceed on the lines laid down by Lord 
Cardwell, or whether it was desirable to 
adopt any other scheme for the welfare 
of the Army. Happily, we were not, in 
the year 1874, hampered by pledges of 
repudiation, given when in Opposition ; 
and, therefore, it was not thought ne- 
cessary, immediately on our accession to 
Office, to upset that which had been done 
by our Predecessors. We thought it fair 
and right to endeavour, as far as pos- 
sible, to work loyally the system which 
had been laid down, which the country 
and Parliament had accepted, and to 
see whether that system could not be 
worked out in all its details to a success- 
ful result; but, in saying that my noble 
Friend only proceeded on the lines laid 
down by Lord Cardwell, I do not wish 
it to be understood for a moment that, 
during the years he held the Seals of 
the War Office, there was any one year 
in which important questions connected 
with the Army remained undealt with. 
On the contrary, the great questions of 
deferred pay for the men, of improve- 
ments in the recruiting regulations and 
in armaments, in works, and the great 
questions of promotion and retirement 
as affecting the officers of the Army, 
the localization arrangements, and many 
other questions, fully occupied my noble 
Friend during the period he held the 
Seals of the War Office. But it was felt all 
along that one of the principal matters 
which affected the Army throughout 
was the relations between the various 
officers in the country, and their con- 
nection with the localization scheme as 


laid down by Lord Cardwell. The bri- 
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gade depots which had been established 
in various parts of the country, and of 
which, at that time, some 60 or 65 had 
been commenced, were intended to be 
centres of instruction and places where 
the forces were to be brought together. 
On every hand questions of recruiting, 
the reserve of stores, of arms, and other 
difficulties connected with the brigade 
depots met my noble Friend face to face, 
and had to be dealt with in some way, at 
an early period of my noble Friend’s ad- 
ministration. It became his duty to con- 
sider whether these depots were not too 
numerous and needlessly expensive, and 
whether they should not be consolidated, 
and some part of the expense in capital 
and maintenance saved to the country. 
At the time Mr. Gathorne Hardy, now 
Lord Cranbrook, came into Office, it was 
found that, for the most part, all the con- 
tracts for work at those depots had been 
entered into, and that it would only be 
throwing money away to abandon them. 
But my noble Friend, wherever oppor- 
tunity occurred, thought it would be 
well to avoid, as far as possible, the 
capital expense involved in entering 
upon buildings and other works in con- 
nection with subordinate depots. That 
was the condition of affairs up to 1876. 
At that time the Committee was ap- 
pointed which has gone by the name of 
the Militia Committee. It was appointed 
to consider various subjects connected 
with the Militia and the brigade depéts, 
and, indirectly, it touched upon all those 
questions which had been left unde- 
cided. I need not refer now, except 
upon some small points, to the Report 
of that Committee, because I think it is 
one of the Papers which my right hon. 
Friend has laid upon the Table, having 
caused it to be re-printed. But I may 
say on behalf of that Committee, over 
which I had the honour to preside, that 
the Report, important as it is in many 
respects, carried additional weight from 
the fact that it wasthe unanimous Report 
of a very large Committee. Every shade 
of opinion was represented on that Com- 
mittee. Perhaps I may be allowed to state 
who the Committee were. It consisted of 
the Duke of Buccleuch — who certainly 
cannot be accused of revolutionary ten- 
dencies—Lord Exeter, Lord Limerick, 
Colonel Corbet—well-known to us in this 
House for many years as a man of great 
ability and indefatigable energy — my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
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Sunderland (Sir Henry Havelock-Allan), 
General Herbert, General Taylor, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, Colonel Bulwer—who 
at that time held a subordinate place at 
the Horse Guards, but who is now In- 
spector General of Recruiting—Colonel 
Greaves—now Adjutant General in In- 
dia—and myself. That Committee, re- 
flecting as it did every shade of opinion, 
produced a Report which was practically 
unanimous; and I am bound to say that 
it is even now a pleasure to look back 
upon the unanimity the Committee dis- 
played in all the steps they took, and 
the earnestness of their desire to arrive 
at a satisfactory Report. They had 
to consider, among other things, Lord 
Cardwell’s arrangements in 1873 —in 
the General Order issued by Lord Card- 
well, I think, in April, 1873, with re- 
ference to the establishment of linked 
battalions. These linked battalions were 
to be constructed by forming two single 
battalion regiments of the Line into one. 
In every district throughout England 
they were linked together; and under 
that General Order officers and men 
were appointed or enlisted into a regi- 
ment that was to form part of a bri- 
gade, and they were absolutely inter- 
changeable between the linked battalions 
as much as if they had been a single 
regiment. Of course, as is well known, 
in the double battalion regiments the 
transfer of men and officers from one 
regiment to another already existed. 
With these linked battalions werecoupled 
two Militia regiments, and the whole had 
their centre of instruction at one of the 
depots—the depots consisting normally 
of four companies, two from each bat- 
talion, and the two linked battalions. 
We felt this was not a system which 
ought to be continued. There was, I 
am afraid, a good deal of friction be- 
tween the battalions of which each of 
these brigades was composed ; and we 
came, as it will be found in page 77 of 
the Papers now laid before Parliament, 
to the conclusion that the only way 
to deal with this subject was either 
to separate them, or else to amalga- 
mate them completely into one regi- 
ment. It was pointed out that the word 
‘‘ brigade,’’ which occurred instead of 
the term ‘service,’ was wholly inap- 
plicable. We inquired into the subject 
very carefully, and found that most 
regiments—there were some exceptions 
— attached importance to the designa- 
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tions by which they were known—that 
is to say, their title and special desig- 
nation, far more than to the actual 
number of the regiment. In paragraph 
15 of the Report, it will be seen that 
many regiments in times past have 
changed their numbers; and the Com- 
mittee, in commenting upon that fact, 
said— 

‘* We consider that the number assigned toa 
regiment signifies comparatively little, and there 
is reason to believe that if battalions were al- 
lowed to retain their own distinctions, esprit de 
corps would be preserved, even when they formed 
part of one‘ territorial’ regiment—and we think 
it might confidently be expected that if the ter- 
ritorial designation were judiciously chosen, so 
that, as far as possible, the several nominal dis- 
tinctions should be comprised within it, after a 
time an enlarged esprit de corps would grow up, 
and that the men of the ‘territorial’ regiment 
would look back to the traditions of former 
campaigns with no less pride than their pre- 
decessors.’’ 

I am glad the right hon. Gentleman now 
proposes to carry that into effect, and 
cannot help feeling gratified that even 
after this lapse of time the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee have been found 
to be those most practicable and the best 
under the circumstances; and I hope I 
have enough public spirit, even though 
it has not fallen to my lot to carry out 
these changes, to be glad that they are 
to be carried out by one whom I respect 
so much as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. Still, with regard to these 
territorial regiments, great as are the 
changes proposed, they are not all that 
we recommended in our Report, and 
there is a point with regard to the depots 
upon which I shall have to touch here- 
after. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
state now, in a few words, why these 
arrangements were not carried out in 
the time of the late Government. This 
Committee, which assembled in 1876, 
reported in the autumn of that year, and 
its recommendations were considered in 
the spring of that year. So far as my 
recollection serves me, the details were 
under discussion during the whole of the 
early part of the year 1877. As to what 
happened in the latter part of the year I 
am not so able to speak personally, for 
at that time I was absent from the War 
Office, and when I returned a new posi- 
tion of affairs had arisen. We were then 
in a state of warlike preparation ; in- 
deed, very nearly approaching a state of 
actual war. The Reserves had been 
called out, and we felt that the time was 
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not one for dealing with so great an 
organic change in the Army as the re- 
commendation of the Committee un- 
doubtedly involved. We thought it was 
better to wait for the experience which 
the calling out of the Reserve would 
afford us, and did not wish hurriedly or 
rashly to do anything which might in 
the slightest degree affect the status— 
always difficult to be determined—of the 
Reserve men when called out. But, in 
the autumn of 1878, these questions 
were further considered, and, to a certain 
extent, progress was made; but, as the 
Committee are undoubtedly too well 
aware, in the spring of the following 
year the Zulu War broke out, and it 
was my duty, in presenting the KEsti- 
mates on the 8rd of March, at once to 
comment upon the grave disaster which 
had necessitated an increased expendi- 
ture for sending out troops to Zululand. 
I ask the Committee to consider that up 
to that time we had had nothing but 
hypothetical and conjectural experience 
as to what the working of Lord Card- 
well’s system would be. It was always 
objected to the plans of Lord Cardwell 
that they were wanting in elasticity, and 
that there was not, perhaps, sufficient 
margin left in some cases to provide 
against those very evils which had oc- 
curred in the Crimean War—namely, 
the denudation of battalions at home by 
battalions in the field. On the 3rd of 
March, 1879, I found it my duty to call 
attention to the working of the system 
in Committee of Supply, and upon that 
subject I said— 


“T think it right to speak with frankness 
about a fact which has been brought before the 
eyes of most men within the last few days— 
namely, that the short service system and the 
localization system have not removed the difli- 
culty of which we have always complained, and 
still experience, of having to transfer men from 
one regiment to another. Almost all the com- 
manding officers, although, comparatively speak- 
ing, they are used to see their men pass from 
them, feel the loss very much; and both com- 
manding officers and regiments suffer unduly 
when those men are taken from them and trans- 
ferred to other regiments. I do not wish to 
complain, or say that these matters could have 
been foreseen.” 


I then went on to say— 


“T shall, in a great degree, rely upon the 
assistance of a Commission or Committee, which 
I am prepared to appoint, consisting of officers 
high in the Service, by whose practical expe- 
rience I shall endeavour to be guided, and by 
which, without departing from the general lines 
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of the scheme which the country has adopted, 
we may, perhaps, be able to supplement it, and 
to supply, in some small details, the deficiencies 
which now exist.’’"—[8 Hansard, cexliv. 44-5. ] 


Upon that, as soon as instructions could 
be prepared, the Committee known as 
Lord Airey’s Committee was appointed; 
and, in referring to that Committee, I 
cannot speak in too high terms, both 
of the industry with which they prose- 
cuted their investigations, and the unre- 
mitting zeal with which they followed 
up the defects to which they were asked 
to address themselves. Some exceptions 
have been taken to that Committee hav- 
ing gone beyond their instructions, with 
regard to which fact I am bound to take 
the whole responsibility upon myself. 
My wish was to find out the whole truth, 
and I felt it my duty to impress upon 
the Committee the necessity of ascer- 
taining the defects existing in the system, 
and of endeavouring, as far as possible, 
to point out the manner in which they 
could be remedied. Another reason for 
the postponement of the carrying out of 
the territorial system was its undoubted 
unpopularity with many persons in the 
Service. I have sometimes found that 
officers used to the existing rules of the 
Service have apprehended difficulties 
with regard to changes which, when car- 
ried out, have not involved the terrible 
consequences at first anticipated. But 
in this matter there was a sufficient 
general feeling to make me hesitate; 
and I therefore asked Lord Airey and 
his Colleagues to consider if they, from 
a military point of view, could suggest 
some scheme by which the defects, that 
we were only too well aware of, could 
be removed, and by which better ar- 
rangements could be* made for the 
future. But the Report of the Com- 
mittee was unfortunately.delayed from 
time to time, and only reached me after 
the General Election had become a cer- 
tainty, and when I felt that the large 
questions involved should await the in- 
coming of the new Parliament. Any- 
one who has read the Report of Lord 
Airey’s Committee will see that it raises 
questions of great importance, and cer- 
tainly not such as could be decided off- 
hand by an out-going Minister. To 
have decided them would clearly have 
hampered his successors; and, that 
being my view of the case, I thought it 
advisable to take no action upon the 
subject, but to leave the question to the 
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right hon.Gentleman who would succeed 
me. I must ask pardon of the Com- 
mittee for addressing them at such 
length upon this point; but they will 
understand that I am anxious to show 
the position not only of myself, but of 
my Colleagues, in relation to this great 
matter of Army Organization. I have 
endeavoured to make clear to the Com- 
mittee our position last year; and I wish 
now to make one reference to the Report 
of the Militia Committee; and, in call- 
ing the attention of the Committee to 
the question of depéts, I may be, per- 
haps, allowed to exclude from discussion 
one part of the subject—namely, that 
relating to the question of the number 
of men at the depots being larger than 
that voted by the House. Setting apart 
for a moment that Constitutional ques- 
tion, I wish to call attention to one of 
the most important recommendations of 
the Militia Committee, and to ask my 
right hon. Friend opposite whether he 
has considered that question; and, if so, 
in what mode he proposes to deal with 
it, or whether we are to understand that 
the proposal with respect to the depots 
represents his temporary ideas only? 
By Lord Cardwell’s plan it was in- 
tended that while one battalion of a 
regiment should be abroad the other 
should be kept at home. There was a 
complicated scheme laid down to pro- 
vide for events which might happen 
during what was called a great war. 
The Militia battalions of the brigade 
were to act as feeders to the two Line 
battalions. In that case it was assumed 
that both battalions would be abroad at 
the same time, and that the Militia 
battalions were to take their place; the 
depot was to be brought up to its full 
strength of 800, and other large changes 
of the kind were to remain in sequence. 
All these changes it was easy to recom- 
mend; but they involved large questions 
affecting the policy of the Govern- 
ment; and it is perfectly obvious that 
the logical sequence to the proposition 
made by General MacDougall’s Com- 
mittee would have been that, even in a 
small war, if we found ourselves obliged 
to detach an extra battalion from Eng- 
land, we should be obliged to call up an 
extra Militia battalion to take its place. 
That, however, could not be done; and 
it was pointed out in the 37th paragraph 
of the Report of the Militia Committee 
that— 
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‘Tt seemed desirable to add to the existing 
regulations some means by which the depét 
could be expanded, so to speak, automatically 
whenever both line battalions of one brigade 
are abroad at the same time and are both likely 
to be absent for any period from the country.” 


It was observed that there had been 
eight or nine wars of various dimensions 
during only two of which had the 
Militia been embodied ; and the Com- 
mittee then went on to suggest that— 
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‘When two battalions were ordered abroad, 
it should be within the competence of the Secre- 
tary of State at once to raise the depdt to the 
strength of 600 men from 100, with the view 
that the depdt should be of sufficient strength 
to feed both Line battalions without calling for 
voluntecrs outside the brigade.” 

Now, I suppose that if there is one 
thing which is heart-breaking to all con- 
cerned, it is that of making up the 
strength of a regiment by volunteers 
from other regiments. It is naturally 
heart-breaking to the officers who have 
devoted their time and experience to the 
careful training of men to see them 
taken away from them, while it tends 
to destroy that esprit de corps, which 
it is, to a greater or less extent, the desire 
of all of us to see preserved in the Army. 
Accordingly we thought that if the de- 
pots were to be increased the emergency 
should be met by other arrangements. 
Now, I do not trace in the proposals of 
the right hon. Gentleman anything ap- 
proaching to the recommendation of the 
Committee with regard to the carrying 
out these regulations. I believe he pro- 
poses merely to increase the depots of 
certain regiments upon which he thinks 
the largest demands will be made. 
Now, I want to point out the essential 
difficulty which there is in this matter. 
Under present arrangements you cannot, 
in the case of a depot of 100 men, get 
400 or 500 men to fill up a draft. The 
question of increasing the depots is, 
therefore, by no means so small or tech- 
nical a matter as at first sight it appears 
to be, and the difficulty is due to that 
want of elasticity which weighed down 
a great deal of the good in Lord Card- 
well’s system, and under which we have 
been labouring for many years. If, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman is able, by 
adding to his proposal, to do away with- 
the present difficulties in respect of the 
depots, I feel sure that, whatever diffi- 
culties he may have to overcome, he 
will find the result must compensate him 
for his labour and toil. The other great 
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division of Lord Cardwell’s reforms was 
that of the length of service of the men. 
I think, with regard to that matter, the 
decision must rest with the Executive. 
We know it is entirely within the com- 
petency of the right hon. Gentleman to 
make the proposed regulations if he 
thinks fit; and although I have no dis- 
position to quarrel with the terms which 
he, no doubt upon the best advice, has 
fixed for the extension of service, I 
should certainly be quite ready to go to 
the limits he has proposed, if not to go 
a little beyond them. I suppose that 
no one wants to go back to long service 
or anything like life service ; and I have 
found, as a rule, that there is no desire 
to keep the private soldier—I am not 
speaking of non-commissioned officers— 
longer in the ranks than 17 or 18 years. 
If you keep him longer he is of com- 
paratively little use, and you bring 
yourself face to face with the question of 
pensions. The matter, however, is one 
which rests with the Executive; and I 
think my right hon. Friend will find, 
although, perhaps, I should have pre- 
ferred nine years’ service with thecolours 
and six in the Reserve, that his proposal 
inasmuch as it extends the period of 
service, will meet with a very general 
approval. But, above all things, it is, in 
my opinion, advisable that the Executive 
should be as little as possible hampered 
by Acts of Parliament in matters of this 
kind. And it was with the idea of the 
desirability of changes being made from 
time to time as vacancies took place, and 
as recruiting flagged or prospered, that 
we took powers, in the Army Discipline 
Act of 1879, that the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State should be left as free as 
possible, either in enlisting a recruit for 
long service or sending him to the Re- 
serve, always, of course, within the 12 
years’ service. With regard to enlist- 
ments, I desire to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in practice, the 
various changes made in 1879 have been 
found to work well or not? The Com- 
mittee will remember that the main 
object of the Act, under the enlistment 
section, was to make enlistment a matter 
of perfectly free contract between the 
man and the State; that the recruit was 
also to have the opportunity of getting out 
of this bargain within a reasonable time 
on the mere repayment of the expenses 
incurred by the State, and that that pro- 


vision was introduced with the view of | 
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getting rid of the otherwise formidable 
number of deserters, of whom it was 
said that many left the Service by deser- 
tion because they could not get out 
of it in any other way, having taken 
a dislike to it during the first two 
months of their service. I should 
like some reference to be made to this 
point by my right hon. Friend.  Al- 
though, of course, we cannot expect 
finality, I hope the system introduced in 
1879 is working fairly and widely. My 
right hon. Friend has made also an im- 
portant change in deciding not to enlist 
men under the age of 19. I wish I could 
be sanguine with regard to the result of 
this proposal. It is all very well to 
speak of an equivalent where the age 
can be determined, which will mean 
a certain chest measurement and so 
forth; but I am afraid there will always 
be an extraordinary coincidence in the 
current age at which recruits present 
themselves and the minimum age at 
which they are taken. I hope, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman will take 
care to get the article of the quality and 
description that he wants. I will en- 
deavour to pass very briefly over certain 
other points in the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman. There is one of them 
relating to the promotion of officers, 
which, however much I desire to ap- 
prove the scheme of the Executive in 
respect to Army matters, I cannot alto- 
gether agree to. In this matter I can- 
not help thinking that the right hon. 
Gentleman has been misled by a desire 
for symmetry, as well as the natural de- 
sire to cut down what at first sight ap- 
pears to be an extravagant and exorbi- 
tant list of generals; but that, perhaps, 
he may not secure the full result antici-. 
pated. This question was fully consi- 
dered some time ago, and the point was 
raised whether the Establishment of 
generals should be cut down to the 
number actually required under the re- 
gulation for filling up posts occupied by 
officers of that rank. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
be able to lay upon the Table of the 
House any actuarial calculation showing 
what is the expectancy of a general 
officer, both under his proposal and the 
former state of things. But I am bound 
to say that I have received from many 
quarters representations from general 
officers, who all seem, upon the prin- 
ciple, I suppose, that ‘‘hope springs 
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eternal in the human breast,” to think 
they will be chosen as colonels of regi- 
ments, and who nearly all include the 
pay attaching to that rank amongst their 
possible emoluments, and to whom the 
state of things proposed does not appear 
to be as favourable as that under which 
they are supposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman to have languished in times 
past. The position seems to me to be 
analogous to that which sometimes oc- 
curs in the Navy, for where you have a 
small list of officers the task of selection 
for command is rendered doubly invi- 
dious. If you have 100 men, and want 
to employ 10, the 90 cannot reasonably 
feel that they have been overlooked ; 
but if you have a list of 15 from which 
to select 10 the five men who are not 
selected will take it to heart and linger 
under a sense of grievance or wrong. 
That is a difficulty which has occurred 
in the sister Service ; and I hope, as far 
as possible, in the application of these 
warrants, every consideration will be 
given to the reasonable expectations of 
general officers. May I also say that I 
look with some apprehension, particu- 
larly in a Service constituted as ours, 
upon the diminution in the number of 
regimental subalterns. It is, perhaps, 
unavoidable; but, at the same time, it 
seems to me undesirable that this should 
take place at a time when we have daily 
complaints of the difficulty of finding 
good non - commissioned officers, and 
especially when we remember that the 
young subalterns of the present day 
work hard, and do their utmost to per- 
form the work that was formerly done 
by older officers. This point is one 
which I think should not be overlooked. 
The proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man may be necessary for the purpose 
of promotion; but I think it well that 
we should be quite clear as to whether 
this promotion will remedy all the diffi- 
culties which the right hon. Gentleman 
anticipates. It is extremely difficult, 
however carefully actuarial calculations 
may be prepared, to adjust them to the 
actual affairs of life, and it may be 
proved that the expectations of the 
officers with regard to their chances 
may not be realized; nevertheless, it is 
desirable that we should know that in 
this matter of promotion the right hon. 
Gentleman has convinced himself by 
careful study and accurate information 
that its effect will be such as he was led 
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to ascribe to it when he introduced hig 
Statement to the House, and that there 
will be that diminution in the number 
of compulsory retirements, which will 
be, for the most part, a matter of satis- 
faction to all concerned. But if the 
right hon. Gentleman means that the 
officers whom it is intended to keep in 
the Army are only to be upon the un- 
attached list, I am afraid he will not 
find that he has produced in fact that 
satisfaction which he has been led to an- 
ticipate ; and I therefore ask him to fur- 
nish us with information upon this mat- 
ter, and to give us an assurance that he 
has closely examined the point. There 
is another point to which I will briefly 
refer in connection with the subject of 
the diminution of officers. I believe 
the measure which was the work of the 
late Government for the establishment 
of a reserve of officers has added a very 
valuable class to the Service, which will 
be available in time of war. Already 
some advantage has been taken of it, 
and I believe one of the officers who fell 
in action recently had been an officer 
who, owing to family circumstances and 
position, had left the Service, but whom 
a love of honour and adventure attracted 
back, through the “‘ reserve of officers,” 
to the ranks which he had quitted. He 
is, perhaps, the first one of the reserve 
of officers who has fallen in action; 
and I think the present no unfitting oc- 
casion to pay a tribute to the devoted 
spirit which characterizes Br’ tish officers 
even after they have left the Army, and 
to their willingness for service. It 
was thought that under the operation of 
Lord Cardwell’s plans the first captains of 
Artillery and Engineers, when promoted, 
would, on reaching their position, retire 
and make way for others; but it was 
found in practice to be the case that 
these officers having succeeded to a better 
position, naturally did not look on the 
Service with disfavour, but remained in 
it. As it is quite possible that Line 
officers may be similarly actuated under 
the present scheme, I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman has made himself suffi- 
ciently acquainted with this matter. As 
I am aware that many hon. Members 
are prepared to speak on the subject of 
the position of quartermastersand riding- 
masters, I will only add the expression 
of my opinion in favour of this excellent 
class of officers. It is satisfactory to him 
that my right hon. Friend has made 
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some improvement in the position of 
quartermasters; whether the plan will 
work out advantageously, however, is, 
perhaps, a matter of doubt in my mind. 
But I am bound to say it would, in my 
opinion, be better not to touch the ques- 
tion at all, than do so in a manner that 
would not be satisfactory to the officers 
affected by the change. I had hoped to 
hear that the quartermasters were to 
have a substantial increase of pay and 
improvement of their position, and pro- 
bably the riding-masters also. All I 
will say, however, on that point is, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman finds his 
proposals are not so liberal and generous 
as he, no doubt, imagines they are, he 
will not be precluded from extending 
them. There are many other questions 
which might be pursued with advan- 
tage; but the detailed consideration of 
which I will now postpone. For in- 
stance, that relating to the Army Medical 
Department, about which the Committee 
would wish to know that the arrange- 
ments made have resulted in a sufficient 
supply of officers. I will, however, enter 
upon this question in detail upon the 
Vote. Iam glad the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been able to give effect to the 
labours of my hon. and gallant Friend 
the late Financial Secretary, and those 
who preceded him in clearing up the 
very difficult matter of the Stock Purse, 
and placing it on a fair and equitable 
footing. I will ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to give us the assurance that 
when the Vote for Ordnance Stores is 
reached he will not discourage full dis- 
cussion upon that important question. 
Again, I am particularly anxious that 
the question of breech-loading, into 
which we went last year, and to whicha 
great deal of attention has been directed, 
should be dealt with. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will give the assurance 
that this has not been lost sight of, and 
that the question is being worked out in 
practice, as well as considered by the 
Ordnance Committee which has been 
appointed. Above all, I hope it will be 
bound in mind that while the Committee 
are sitting time is going on, and that 
other nations are not arming their ships 
with the class of guns made a few years 
ago. I trust, therefore, when we reach 
the discussion of these matters, the right 
hon. Gentleman will be able to state 
what progress has been made. Again, 
the subject of magazine arms is being 
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followed up in other countries with great 
assiduity, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to say that it is 
receiving his best attention. There is 
another point upon which I wish to ask 
& question, and perhaps I can more con- 
veniently ask it now, putting it in the 
form of a separate query. It is as to 
the assimilation of uniforms between the 
Line and the Militia.. As many officers, 
it is well known, are now joining the 
Militia for the purpose of passing into 
the Line, it suggests itself whether it 
would not be well, in order to save ex- 
pense, to young officers, to allow them, 
in anticipation of what was to take place 
in July, to get the clothing, whatever it 
might be, in which they would hereafter 
have to appear. I ask pardon of the 
right hon. Gentleman and of the Com- 
mittee for having so long intervened 
between the Government and the Vote; 
but the right hon. Gentleman and other 
hon. Members will see that this is 
the first occasion on which I have been 
able to explain in detail the position of 
the late Government in respect to many 
of the important changes which are now 
proposed, and for that reason I hope I 
shall be excused by the Committee. The 
changes which the right hon. Gentle- 
man suggests are changes the import- 
ance of which no one can deny, and I 
am not disposed to underrate them, 
or to under-estimate the difficulty the 
right hon. Gentleman must meet with 
in regard to the formation of his terri- 
torial regiments, and the many other 
changes connected therewith ; but whet 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
give us to understand is that those 
changes, important as they are, are not 
to be looked upon as final measures, but 
rather as a means to other measures 
which are to follow hereafter. I am 
quite aware that, although the Service 
does not lightly adopt every new idea, 
and although an instinctivecommon sense 
—rough if you please, but not on that ac- 
count the less genuine—shows us where 
foreign ideas cannot be grafted into the 
working of the military institutions of this 
country, those persons have much mis- 
represented the Service who have said 
that it is opposed to progress or advance- 
ment in military science. I am quite sure 
thatall who approach these questionsin an 
earnest and single-hearted spirit will find 
that spirit responded to on behalf of the 
Service itself. I believe that the officers 
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of our Service, yielding as they do to no 
officers in gallantry, will yield to the 
officers of few Services in devotion to 
that which they believe to be for the 
good of the Army and of their country. 
I believe there is no demand which the 
right hon. Gentleman can make which 
will be otherwise than thoroughly well 
responded to by the bulk of the offi- 
cers ; and, although it may have been at 
times the fashion to leave out of sight 
and look down upon the earnest work 
done by regimental officers, I am quite 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman, as 
he finds occasion to go more closely into 
matters relating to the Army, will not 
withhold from them that tribute and 
meed of approbation which undoubtedly 
for many years their exertions have 
well merited. Oredit is due to the 
officers of Her Majesty’s Service for 
the cordial manner in which, whenever 
they hear it pronounced by the firm lips 
of authority that certain changes have 
become necessary, they have accepted 
those changes and worked them in with 
allthe best traditions of the Service, and 
endeavoured honestly and loyally togive 
effect to them. I trust that this will 
continue to be the case, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman will find his 
efforts for the benefit of the Army re- 
sponded to in that spirit; and it is with 
an earnest desire to see those great re- 
forms—great as they are in themselves, 
yet proving only the forerunners of other 
reforms to come—carried out to their 
logical conclusion, that I again tender 
to the right hon. Gentleman my earnest 
congratulations on the able statement 
which we have heard. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, that to 
him it was a matter of great regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman had omitted 
an important matter from the proposed 
reforms. No one felt the value of the 
changes which the Secretary of State 
for War was about to introduce more 
than he (Colonel Colthurst). Induce- 
ments had been given to non-commis- 
sioned officers to re-engage themselves 
for pensions, and, so far, he had sought 
to remove the canker that was eating 
into the Service; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had disregarded the recom- 
mendations of Lord Airey’s Committee, 
and also, he might almost say, the con- 
sensus of military opinion, by declining 
to allow even so small a percentage as 
25 per cent of soldiers, not non-commis- 
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sioned officers, to re-engage for pensions, 
Lord Airey’s Committee had submitted 
to 124 officerscommanding battalionsand 
depét brigades this question of the re- 
engagement of private soldiers, and 90 
out of that number had expressed them- 
selves in favour of allowing 20 per 
cent of the men to re-enlist for pensions, 
Some of the most distinguished generals 
were in favour of the retention of a 
certain proportion of private soldiers in 
the Army. Lord Napier of Magdala, 
for instance, spoke most favourably of the 
plan. Sir Patrick MacDougall, who might 
be considered the most earnest advocate 
of the new system, was in favour of 20 
per cent, including officers, being allowed 
to re-engage. He was aware there were 
others, and amongst them some dis- 
tinguished men—Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
for instance—who took a different view 
of the relative value of old and young 
soldiers. Sir Garnet had declared his 
readiness to go intoacampaign with regi- 
ments entirely composed of young sol- 
diers; but he ventured to think that, dis- 
tinguished as Sir Garnet Wolseley’s ser- 
vices had been, they had not been of a 
nature to warrant his opinion in this 
matter being looked upon as infallible. 
The campaigns that officer had been en- 
gaged in, owing, no doubt, to his own 
talents, but also to circumstances, had 
been short, and had not afforded that ex- 
perience which was necessary to obtain ac- 
ceptance for his opinion on such a point. 
On the other hand, Sir Frederick Roberts, 
who had had the experience of a severe 
campaign in Afghagistan, where the en- 
durance of our soldiers had been tested 
beyond anything that had happened of 
late years, had distinctly stated that 
regiments composed of young soldiers 
were worth very little indeed, old sol- 
diers being so much better fitted for 
difficult and arduous service than young 
ones. Anyone who had had the honour 
of commanding a regiment must be 
aware that there were a large number 
of men in it who did not possess the 
educational abilities which were now re- 
quired for promotion, and who, there- 
fore, could never rise from the ranks. 
These men might be most valuable, and 
their presence in the regiment after long 
service, in time either of peace or war, 
would be a most valuable factor in the 
stability and efficiency of the regiment. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would re-considerthematter. Hehadsaid 
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that this question of pensions was one 
for the consideration of the Executive 
Government ; but he (Colonel Colthurst) 
would put it to him that there was no 
better inducement they could offer to 
men to join the Army than fair pen- 
sions, and that no money could be better 
spent in the country than that spent in 
giving those pensions to a certain num- 
ber of old soldiers, whether they were 
non-commissioned officers or privates. 
He would not further trespass on the 
time of the Committee, but would com- 
mend this matter to the serious attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. There 
was a question, again, of the quarter- 
masters. These men had a grievance 
which had not been quite met; but the 
matter would be brought before the 
Committee by others better than he 
could bring it before them, consequently 
he would not say much about it. He 
trusted, however, that the grievance 
would be redressed. When the warrant 
officers were appointed there were a 
certain number of quartermasters in the 
Army Service Corps; and the warrant 
officers, therefore, had reasonable hope 
of becoming quartermasters in a cer- 
tain number of years. The esiablish- 
ment of quartermasters, however, had 
been suddenly reduced, there being 
now, in fact, 35 in excess of the re- 
quirements. The position of the war- 
rant officers was worse than it used ‘to 
be. It was anomalous; they did the 
duty of officers, and yet they had to live 
with the men, and had no right to 
married quarters; they had to travel 
with the men and billet with the men, 
and had even to sleep in the same beds 
with the privates; they had not a suffi- 
cient allowance for servants, and could 
not get servants, owing to the duties 
the privates had to perform. He trusted 
that their case would be taken into con- 
sideration, if not at present, at any rate 
on some future occasion. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT was 
certain there was no one who had lis- 
tened to the Statement of the Secretary 
of State for War a fortnight ago but 
must have felt that in it were contained 
measures of the greatest importance to 
the Army, and also measures deserving 
the most serious consideration of the 
Committee and the country. He ven- 
tured to say—and in that he differed a 
little from the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had spoken from the 
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Front Opposition Bench (Colonel Stanley) 
—that changes should not be made so 
rapidly and so often, because they were 
perfectly aware that unless the men 
knew exactly what were the duties they 
had to perform they would net so 
readily enlist. When people thought 
that changes were coming about, re- 
cruits came in but slowly; the recruits 
liked to be fully aware of the conditions 
on which they were entering the Service. 
They had to thank his right hon. Friend 
for the statement he had placed on the 
Table, and which every hon. Member 
had received, and which showed the 
changes which he proposed to carry out. 
Those changes were, first with regard to 
the short service, secondly with regard 
to localization, and lastly with regard to 
retirement and the promotion of officers 
consequent upon the abolition of Pur- 
chase. But, before he went into either 
of those changes, he would thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for the kind ex- 
pressions hehad used towards the Auxi- 
liary and Reserve Forces, and for those 
honours which Her Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to intimate she would 
confer upon them for services rendered. 
These honours would be fully and grate- 
fully accepted by the officers on whom 
they were to be conferred. There’ was 
one point with regard to the Volunteers, 
and only one point, which he wished to 
allude to, and that was as to their going 
into the Reserve. Now, he, for one, en- 
tirely disagreed with that proposal, and 
would point out that the Volunteer 
Force was formed for the defence of 
this country, and for that alone. The 
training of men in the Volunteers, 
worked as it had been by the greatest 
spirit, was yet not a training which 
would fit the men for the work of the 
Reserve which they might be called on 
any day to perform. More than that, 
these men were engaged in performing 
certain duties and employments in their 
different occupations, which duties they 
were thoroughly acquainted with, and 
if they were to be liable to be called 
out at any time by going into the 
Reserves, what would their employers 
say, and would they not look on the 
Service in a very different light to that 
in which they looked upon it at pre- 
sent? Let the Volunteers remain as 
they were now for a great, a good, and, 
he hoped, a most useful purpose. Do 1.05 
attempt to alter them from what they 
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of our Service, yielding as they do to no 
officers in gallantry, will yield to the 
officers of few Services in devotion to 
that which they believe to be for the 
good of the Army and of their country. 
I believe there is no demand which the 
right hon. Gentleman can make which 
will be otherwise than thoroughly well 
responded to by the bulk of the offi- 
cers; and, although it may have been at 
times the fashion to leave out of sight 
and look down upon the earnest work 
done by regimental officers, I am quite 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman, as 
he finds occasion to go more closely into 
matters relating to the Army, will not 
withhold from them that tribute and 
meed of approbation which undoubtedly 
for many years their exertions have 
well merited. Oredit is due to the 
officers of Her Majesty’s Service for 
the cordial manner in which, whenever 
they hear it pronounced by the firm lips 
of authority that certain changes have 
become necessary, they have accepted 
those changes and worked them in with 
allthe best traditions of the Service, and 
endeavoured honestly and loyally togive 
effect to them. I trust that this will 
continue to be the case, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman will find his 
efforts for the benefit of the Army re- 
sponded to in that spirit; and it is with 
an earnest desire to see those great re- 
forms—great as they are in themselves, 
yet proving only the forerunners of other 
reforms to come—carried out to their 
logical conclusion, that I again tender 
to the right hon. Gentleman my earnest 
congratulations on the able statement 
which we have heard. 

CotonEL COLTHURST said, that to 
him it was a matter of great regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman had omitted 
an important matter from the proposed 
reforms. No one felt the value of the 
changes which the Secretary of State 
for War was about to introduce more 
than he (Colonel Colthurst). Induce- 
ments had been given to non-commis- 
sioned officers to re-engage themselves 
for pensions, and, so far, he had sought 
to remove the canker that was eating 
into the Service; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had disregarded the recom- 
mendations of Lord Airey’s Committee, 
and also, he might almost say, the con- 
sensus of military opinion, by declining 
to allow even so small a percentage as 
25 per cent of soldiers, not non-commis- 
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sioned officers, to re-engage for pensions, 
Lord Airey’s Committee had submitted 
to 124 officerscommanding battalions and 
depot brigades this question of the re- 
engagement of private soldiers, and 90 
out of that number had expressed them- 
selves in favour of allowing 20 per 
cent of the men to re-enlist for pensions, 
Some of the most distinguished generals 
were in favour of the retention of a 
certain proportion of private soldiers in 
the Army. Lord Napier of Magdala, 
for instance, spoke most favourably of the 
plan. Sir Patrick MacDougall, who might 
be considered the most earnest advocate 
of the new system, was in favour of 20 
per cent, including officers, being allowed 
to re-engage. He was aware there were 
others, and amongst them some dis- 
tinguished men—Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
for instance—who took a different view 
of the relative value of old and young 
soldiers. Sir Garnet had declared his 
readiness to go intoacampaign with regi- 
ments entirely composed of young sol- 
diers; but he ventured to think that, dis- 
tinguished as Sir Garnet Wolseley’s ser- 
vices had been, they had not been of a 
nature to warrant his opinion in this 
matter being looked upon as infallible. 
The campaigns that officer had been en- 
gaged in, owing, no doubt, to his own 
talents, but also to circumstances, had 
been short, and had not afforded that ex- 
perience which was necessary to obtain ac- 
ceptance for his opinion on such a point. 
On the other hand, Sir Frederick Roberts, 
who had had the experience of a severe 
campaign in Afghayistan, where the en- 
durance of our soldiers had been tested 
beyond anything that had happened of 
late years, had distinctly stated that 
regiments composed of young soldiers 
were worth very little indeed, old sol- 
diers being so much better fitted for 
difficult and arduous service than young 
ones. Anyone who had had the honour 
of commanding a regiment must be 
aware that there were a large number 
of men in it who did not possess the 
educational abilities which were now re- 
quired for promotion, and who, there- 
fore, could never rise from the ranks. 
These men might be most valuable, and 
their presence in the regiment after long 
service, in time either of peace or war, 
would be a most valuable factor in the 
stability and efficiency of the regiment. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would re-considerthematter. Hehadsaid 
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that this question of pensions was one 
for the consideration of the Executive 
Government ; but he (Colonel Colthurst) 
would put it to him that there was no 
better inducement they could offer to 
men to join the Army than fair pen- 
sions, and that no money could be better 
spent in the country than that spent in 
giving those pensions to a certain num- 
ber of old soldiers, whether they were 
non-commissioned officers or privates. 
He would not further trespass on the 
time of the Committee, but would com- 
mend this matter to the serious attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. There 
was a question, again, of the quarter- 
masters. These men had a grievance 
which had not been quite met; but the 
matter would be brought before the 
Committee by others better than he 
could bring it before them, consequently 
he would not say much about it. He 
trusted, however, that the grievance 
would be redressed. When the warrant 
officers were appointed there were a 
certain number of quartermasters in the 
Army Service Corps; and the warrant 
officers, therefore, had reasonable hope 
of becoming quartermasters in a cer- 
tain number of years. The esiablish- 
ment of quartermasters, however, had 
been suddenly reduced, there being 
now, in fact, 35 in excess of the re- 
quirements. The position of the war- 
rant officers was worse than it used ‘to 
be. It was anomalous; they did the 
duty of officers, and yet they had to live 
with the men, and had no right to 
married quarters; they had to travel 
with the men and billet with the men, 
and had even to sleep in the same beds 
with the privates; they had not a suffi- 
cient allowance for servants, and could 
not get servants, owing to the duties 
the privates had to perform. He trusted 
that their case would be taken into con- 
sideration, if not at present, at any rate 
on some future occasion. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT was 
certain there was no one who had lis- 
tened to the Statement of the Secretary 
of State for War a fortnight ago but 
must have felt that in it were contained 
measures of the greatest importance to 
the Army, and also measures deserving 
the most serious consideration of the 
Committee and the country. He ven- 
tured to say—and in that he differed a 
little from the right hon. and gallant 
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Front Opposition Bench (Colonel Stanley) 
—that changes should not be made so 
rapidly and so often, because they were 
perfectly aware that unless the men 
knew exactly what were the duties they 
had to perform they would net so 
readily enlist. When people thought 
that changes were coming about, re- 
cruits came in but slowly; the recruits 
liked to be fully aware of the conditions 
on which they were entering the Service. 
They had to thank his right hon. Friend 
for the statement he had placed on the 
Table, and which every hon. Member 
had received, and which showed the 
changes which he proposed to carry out. 
Those changes were, first with regard to 
the short service, secondly with regard 
to localization, and lastly with regard to 
retirement and the promotion of officers 
consequent upon the abolition of Pur- 
chase. But, before he went into either 
of those changes, he would thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for the kind ex- 
pressions he had used towards the Auxi- 
liary and Reserve Forces, and for those 
honours which Her Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to intimate she would 
confer upon them for services rendered. 
These honours would be fully and grate- 
fully accepted by the officers on whom 
they were to be conferred. There was 
one point with regard to the Volunteers, 
and only one point, which he wished to 
allude to, and that was as to their going 
into the Reserve. Now, he, for one, en- 
tirely disagreed with that proposal, and 
would point out that the Volunteer 
Force was formed for the defence of 
this country, and for that alone. The 
training of men in the Volunteers, 
worked as it had been by the greatest 
spirit, was yet not a training which 
would fit the men for the work of the 
Reserve which they might be called on 
any day to perform. More than that, 
these men were engaged in performing 
certain duties and employments in their 
different occupations, which duties they 
were thoroughly acquainted with, and 
if they were to be liable to be called 
out at any time by going into the 
Reserves, what would their employers 
say, and would they not look on the 
Service in a very different light to that 
in which they looked upon it at pre- 
sent? Let the Volunteers remain as 
they were now for a great, a good, and, 
he hoped, a most useful purpose. Do 1.05 
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were. It would be found that,.in cases 
of great emergency, we had a body of 
over 200,000, men who had endea- 
voured, and were endeavouring, to learn 
their duty thoroughly, who were exceed- 
ingly good shots, and who in time of 
need might be of great service to the 
country. Turning to the system of short 
service, that system, no doubt, had been 
approved of by some and condemned by 
others; and, while he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman had done wisely 
in dealing with the short service, yet he 
did not think he had dealt with it quite 
in a satisfactory way. They all knew 
perfectly well that it took a considerable 
time to make a good, useful, and efficient 
soldier; and if anything was needed to 
prove that, it was these small campaigns 
which had recently taken place in which 
our soldiers had been engaged. These 
small campaigns had clearly shown how 
lamentably deficient we were in good 
shots, and what a long time it took 
young soldiers to get properly and effi- 
cientiy used to the Martini-Henry rifle. 
Another point was the necessity of train- 
ing officers in connection with full com- 
plements of men, because, under the 
present system, they did duty with only 
a handful of men; and the result was 
that when they were in campaign they 
felt the want of experience, and were 
unused to the conditions in which they 
had to operate. He would venture to 
say that, looking at the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman to increase the 
time for service in the Colonies and in 
India to seven years, with a possibility 
of its being raised to eight, he believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
get an equal number of men if he were 
to say he would take them for eight 
years for foreign service. If the right 
hon. Gentleman were bold enough to 
say that men should be enlisted for 
foreign service for eight years—and he 
was going to say for eight years in the 
Reserve, but then there was the question 
of pensions—and he believed there were 
men who would enlist under the colours 
for eight years, and eight years in the 
Reserve—he ventured to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have a 
better class of men to deal with than he 
had at the present moment. [Mr. 
Cuitpers said, the period would be eight 
years in the Indian Service.] That was 
80; but the facts were not clearly enough 
shown in the Statement. He understood 
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by the scheme a man might go to the 
Colonies and then to India, and then 
there might be a difficulty as to his 
knowing the exact time he had to serve; 
and if there was one thing a man hated 
more than another it was uncertainty 
upon that point. He considered it would 
be much better for a regiment to go out 
1,000 strong for eight years instead of 
going for 16 years, as proposed, which 
must bevery hard upon the Staff and other 
individuals, as they could not be classed 
as proposed bythe right hon. Gentleman; 
in fact, he did not see how the battalions 
were to be relieved. When such wars 
as the Zulu War, or the-war now going 
on in the Transvaal, occurred, they had 
to get more men; and they would find 
they had not enough battalions at home 
under the system they were now asked 
to pronounce to be the best system going. 
He should like to know that in future 
there would not be such a break down 
of the system as there had been lately. 
They knew what had been stated with 
regard to the short service ; and what 
was the effect in the country of a speech 
delivered at the Mansion House by a 
distinguished officer; they also knew 
what had been the effect of the article 
in The Nineteenth Century, written by 
another gallant officer. The officers of 
the Army felt that the gallant officer who 
had written in Zhe Nineteenth Century 
had made a great mistake when he con- 
demned them wholesale for not wishing 
to do their duty. [‘‘No,no!”| Well, 
anybody who read the article would see 
that he was only stating the fact. He 
had in his pocket at that moment a pile 
of letters complaining of that article; 
and he was firmly convinced that the 
hon. and gallant General would never 
have written the article if he had known 
the pain that he was creating by s0 
doing. He differed entirely from the 
hon. and gallant General, who showed 
in his article that he had never had 
experience as a regimental officer in 
command of a regiment. If he had 
had that experience it would have 
taught him the value of regimental 
officers, and the anxiety of those officers 
to learn their duty. It was this that 
created the esprit de corps which distin- 
guished the Service, and which enabled 
an officer to depend upon his troops— 
for an officer knew what his men would 
do when he had thorough confidence 
in the regiment, and the regiment in 
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their officers. The top stone of the right | vacancies in the Highland regiments’ 


hon. Gentleman’s scheme, and the best 
thing in the whole of his proposals, was 
that relating to the non-commissioned 
oficers. That would recommend itself 
to the Committee and to the country, 
because the right hon. Gentleman had 
clearly shown that he knew what was 
the backbone of the British Army. 
Nothing could be more important to the 
men, or give better results, than that a 
non-commissioned officer should have 
the opportunity of saying whether he 
would serve for 21 years or not. Ifthe 
men knew that they might rise to the 
rank of serjeant, and receive a pension 
after 21 years’ service, we should have 
more prospect of getting the better class 
of recruits the country was anxious to 
obtain. Experience had shown that we 
had now in the Reserve many men who 
would have availed themselves of the 
opportunity of serving for 21 years if 
the system had allowed them. We had 
seen the men of the Reserves tramping 
the country ; and he would put it to the 
Committee whether that was a credit- 
able thing for an Empire likeours? By 
improving the prospect of obtaining a 
pension they would get a better class of 
men; and the men they wanted to get 
were those who would be able to return 
to some good occupation when they left 
the Service. These men who were now 
tramping the country were the men who 
would have been willing to serve in the 
Army for a far longer time than that for 
which they were enlisted. When they 
became strong and well-trained, they 
made really good soldiers; but when we 
turned them away after three years, not 
only did we injure the Army, but did 
the men a great injustice. With regard 
to the localization scheme, he was not 
going to discuss it at that moment. He 
knew there were many heart-burnings 
about doing away with the title of the 
old regiments. It had, by anticipation, 
annoyed, and he had been going to say 
disgusted, a large number of people; 
and he did not think the territorial titles 
would be used very long. When com- 
manding officers came to send home 
their statements, the numbers alone 
would, in a short time, be given. The 
right hon. Gentleman, he thought, had 
made a mistake when he had increased 
the number of kilted regiments; for the 
greatest difficulty was at present ex- 
perienced in getting men to fill up the 





His own county regiment, the 35th, at the 
depét at Chichester, with the 107th, 
had enrolled a large number of recruits. 
They had more recruits than they wanted; 
and what happened? Why, these men 
who had enlisted into the Royal Sussex 
Regiment were, because men were 
wanted elsewhere, sent to Scotland and 
put into kilts. The Lowlanders from 
his county, accustomed to the furze 
bushes of their own district, were sent 
up and put into kilts, perhaps the very 
last thing they desired when they en- 
listed. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to say that the depot centres were’ 
to furnish all the recruits tor the two 
battalions of the Line and the two bat- 
talions of Militia ? because if he did not 
the whole system again would break 
down. In many counties there was only 
one regiment of Militia, and he wished 
to know whither he was going to raise 
the other regiment? The question was 
an important one, and one which 
ought not to be passed by lightly, 
because it must be borne in mind 
that this scheme would be on its trial. 
Another consideration was that of the 
Reserve, especially the Militia Reserve, 
which was, no doubt, very valuable, but 
which he held should be entirely and 
absolutely distinct from the Militia regi- 
ments. And he also considered that, in 
case of war, both the Army and the 
Militia Reserves should be absolutely 
made use of. At present, they were no 
use; and the Government would have 
to beg, borrow, or steal from other regi- 
ments to make upa battalion. But they 
ought to make the Reserve at each 
depot so complete that it would fill up 
the battalions ; and whenever they drew 
from the Militia Reserve they should 
enlist a sufficient number of new men 
into that Reserve at once. Those were 
points well deserving of the consideration 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Then there 
was another important point, and that 
was the question of the First Army 
Corps. We had had a First Army Corps 
before; but, when wanted, it had never 
been found to be in an efficient or com- 
plete state. What the country required 
was an Army Corps fit toembark at any 
moment, with commissariat, transport, 
ammunition, &c., all complete, and that 
was what he understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to provide. But 
if occasion occurred, would some of the 
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regiments be sent abroad? [Mr. Cur-| the four majors were todo. There was 


pers: No.] He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
was glad to find that the Corps was to re- 
main intact; but, if so, the Government, 
he feared, would have to take men away 
from other regiments, and he would like 
to know where they were to come from. 
He did not see that we were going to 
benefit by a single additional man ; and 
what he wanted the right hon. Gentleman 
to explain was how he would keep up the 
flow of numbersintheregiments, and how 
he would secure that we should always 
have regiments fit and in good order 
ready to embark at a moment’s notice. 
He urged that we ought to have a Corps 
@ Armée always complete, and that there 
should be a Commander of that Corps 
@ Arméewith other generals underhim, so 
that we might feel that we had some men 
who were capable of taking command. 
There were many men who had not yet 
had an opportunity or chance of taking 
command, but who might be sent abroad 
to-morrow to take command in the field. 
This was one of the first considerations 
the Secretary of State for War ought 
to take into account. Then there was the 
question of the commissariat and trans- 
port. Unlessthe Army Corps wascomplete 
in every respect it would not be ready for 
service. What was wanted was an Army 
Corps complete at every point. There 
were one or two more important points, 
especially with regard to the officers. He 
most deeply regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to curtail the 
number of officers. It mightjbe taken 
as a broad fact and a general rule that 
there should be three officers to every 
100 men; and when we saw in the 
Franco-German War the effect of the 
loss of officers, and when we remem- 
bered the shortness of officers in our 
own campaigns, even in the last Afghan 
campaign, and when we considered the 
differences of climate which our officers 
had to undergo, was it wise to curtail 
the number of officers simply to reduce 
the expenditure? The Army was the 
great insurance for the country. Let us 
pay for it manfully and honestly, without 
any waste, but not cut down one of the 
most important things in the Army—the 
number of the officers. Then there was 
thequestion of thetwo lieutenant-colonels 
and four majors for an Infantry regi- 
ment; and he should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what the second 
lieutenant-colonel was to do, and what 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 





something which, he hoped, was a 
visionary flash, about double companies ; 
but he hoped nothing of the sort was 
contemplated. If men were to be made 
majors they should still command their 
companies, as captains and lieutenant. 
colonels did in the Guards. It was 
important that each man should com- 
mand his own company, the great con- 
sideration in the Army being to make 
each officer responsible for the part he 
commanded. If they gave officers the 
credit of keeping their companies in order 
they would do much to strengthen the 
esprit de corps of the regiment. Then, 
why were Cavalry regiments to have 
only one colonel? Had the right hon, 
Gentleman considered what would be 
the effect upon Cavalry colonels; or, 
having two in the Infantry and only 
one in the Cavalry, how unfair it would 
be to Cavalry officers with regard to 
promotion? As to the two Infantry 
colonels, he must point out that no man 
would command a regiment more than 
two and a-half years ; because, after five 
years, each colonel would be put on the 
shelf, and if a major got his promotion 
to lieutenant-colonel in a regiment of 
which a colonel had had command for 
two and a-half years, he would have 
to wait two and a-half years before 
he got command of the regiment; 
and then he could only retain the 
command for another two and a-half 
years. He would venture to say that 
the most mischievous thing ever done 
was the introduction of the five years’ 
service for colonels. He believed it had 
done more mischief than anything else 
that could be imagined. It had been 
good for promotion ; but if aman hada 
regiment put into his command on its 
return, say, from India, fur five years, 
he had barely time to get it into good 
order, when he had to leave, and his 
successor got all the credit. More than 
that, it seemed to be thought that if a 
man had command of a regiment for 
five years he had learnt all he could 
learn. He thought that was not the 
case ; and if they put a man on one side, 
in what position was he when they called 
upon him to do duty again? The right 
hon. Gentleman had been but a short 
time at the War Office, and he had tried 
to make himself acquainted with Army 
matters ; but there were so many details 
that he would defy any man who had 
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not been there for a number of years, 
and who had not had considerable ex- 
perience, to master all the details of 
those matters. It was only by free dis- 
cussion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal that the subject could be brought 
before the Committee or the country. 
He wished to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man credit for what he was going to do 
for quartermasters and riding-masters ; 
but with regard to the general officers 
he must point out one consideration. 
Major-generals might be retired, after a 
certain number of years, on £700 a-year, 
though they might be receiving good- 
conduct pay, and believed that they 
would in future get commands of regi- 
ments. It was deserving of considera- 
tion that every man was now to be put 
on precisely the same level, whatever he 
might have done, or however deserving 
an officer he might be. He made these 
remarks with no carping spirit, but with 
a desire to assist the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and he must press strongly upon 
him the importance of eight years’ ser- 
vice, and as long a time in the Reserve 
as possible, and in the case of war 
another year’s service, becausethe longer 
we could secure men who had been 
inured to a soldier’s life the better it 
would be for the country. He wished 
the right hon. Gentleman every success ; 
but he urged him fairly to consider the 
matters he had mentioned, believing 
that in making the scheme as perfect as 
possible he would have done more than 
he first thought of doing for the benefit 
of the Service and the interest of the 
country. 

Sim HARRY VERNEY also wished to 
make a few suggestions to the Secretary 
of State for War. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would agree that what- 
ever was necessary to enable a soldier to 
do his duty ought to be given him by the 
State, and that it was hard upon soldiers 
that when they went to sea they should 
have to pay for their own sea kits. 
They oughtto have their sea kits supplied 
tothem. Ofcourse that would involve 
considerable expense; but we must 
recollect that our Army and Navy were 
the cheapest insurances of the objects 
most precious in the world. Then, as 
to the men’s gloves, why should the 
soldiers have to pay for them? If they 
were necessary for the proper perform- 
ance of their duty they ought to be sup- 
plied to the soldiers. Events of the last 
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few months had put our country in a 
much worse position in the eyes of 
Europe than it was ever before. He 
ventured to say that the defeats we had 
suffered had lowered our military esti- 
mation, and that made it all the more 
important that our Army should be ren- 
dered as efficient as possible. Higher 
requirements of capacity in all branches 
of the Service would render the Army 
more interesting to the officers and to the 
men, and we should get a better class of 
men into it inconsequence. Then, with 
regard to the officers in the Intelligence 
Department. In other armies they had 
the opportunity of seeing large masses 
of men together, and the greatest possible 
care was taken in giving them oppor- 
tunities of studying for their Depart- 
ment; but in our “ Intelligence Depart- 
ment’? we had only eight officers. At 
Berlin he had found more than 40 in 
the Ober Stat. And what was the rea- 
son of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s successes in 
the Red River Expedition? The fact 
that we were acquainted with the country. 
That warcostsomething under £100,000, 
and the reason why the Abyssinian War 
cost so much more was our ignorance of 
the country. The Intelligence Depart- 
ment was one of the most important 
Departments for the welfare of the Army; 
and, although the officers engaged in 
that Department were admirable officers, 
it was certainly one which was of a very 
limited description compared with what it 
ought to be. In our defeat at Isandlana 
the General in command did not know 
where the enemy were; but if he had 
had a perfectly organized and efficient 
Intelligence Staff, he would have been 
aware that the enemy were near him, 
and he would not have sustained that 
lamentable defeat—the first of our South 
African disasters. Then, with regard to 
shooting. At present we had only one 
shooting station—Shorncliffe. At one 
time we had also Fleetwood. We ought 
to have several ranges where the men 
ought to be taught accurate shooting, 
and encouragement given to the best 
shots. There was hardly any respect 
in which our men were so defective as 
in accurate shooting. We had, no doubt, 
suffered very much from that in past 
wars; and in the Transvaal our enemies 
were much better marksmen than our 
men. As to the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would allow some of 
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our old soldiers pensions. There were 
many duties in the Army which young 
men could not perform nearly so well as 
old ones; and he thought it would be de- 
sirable to allow some of the old soldiers 
to complete their 21 years’ service, and so 
insure a pension. Also there were many 
small offices under Government which 
old soldiers and old sailors could per- 
fectly well fill; and he thought Mem- 
bers of Parliament ought to be willing 
to distribute such little bits of patronage 
as fell to them among men who had 
served their country, and who could 
perform the duties required as well as 
civilians. Another point he wished to 
mention was the uniforms of officers, 
which he thought ought to be plainer 
than they were. When the French and 
German Armies met at Sedan, the French 
officers were covered with Orders and 
lace, while the German officers were 
very simply dressed ; and when the 
French Emperor surrendered his sword, 
the contrast between the highly-orna- 
mented officers of the French Staff and 
the plainly-dressed officers of the Ger- 
man Staff was most remarkable. He 
approved of the principle of selection 
for promotion, believing that above a 
certain rank there ought certainly to be 
selection. That would throw a great 
responsibility on the Commander-in- 
Chief; but the Commander-in-Chief 
ought to be willing to take that re- 
sponsibility in this matter. He was 
largely dependent upon the Adjutant 
General and Quartermaster General and 
the Military Secretary; and he thought 
that five years’ service in those offices 
was not sufficient for those three officers. 
They could not learn their duties, mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with the capa- 
city and qualifications of every officer 
above a certain rank, in less than three 
years ; and that left them only two years 
in which to be able to inform and guide 
the Commander-in-Chief in his selection 
of officers forimportant commands. He 
had a strong opinion that great injustice 
was done to the Guards in not sending 
them upon foreign service, and urged 
that they should have an opportunity of 
learning their duties under fire, which 
was the only way in which they could 
become really efficient soldiers. 
GeneraAL BURNABY said, the mat- 
ters they had now under consideration 
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whether the numbers included in the 
Estimates were the relative proportions 
which the country should possess, it 
was desirable to review the forces that 
each Continental nation was capable of 
bringing into the field. The Estimate 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War, in Schedule A, 
asked for a total number of 624,972 
men, the present effectives, according to 
the last Returns, being 575,262; but the 
European Armies, including our own, 
were capable of bringing into the field 
9,500,000. Consequently this country 
was only prepared to bring about 
500,000 men into the field, as against 
the 9,000,000 supplied by the other 
European nations. Foremost among the 
Armies of the Continent was that of 
Russia, which, according to statistics 
supplied to him not long ago by the 
Military Intelligence Department of the 
State, numbered 2,500,000. The Aus- 
trian Army numbered, in round num- 
bers, 1,300,000; the German Army, 
1,700,000 ; and the French Army 
1,080,000. Many hon. Members would 
be surprised to hear of the organiza- 
tion by which Italy was able to bring 
into the field, if an emergency should 
require it, no less an Army than 
1,800,000 men. He had now named 
the principal and the largest Armies 
of the Continent; but it might be in- 
teresting at this moment to state what 
the numerical organizatior. of the Tur- 
kish Army was compared with that of 
Greece. Turkey was prepared to bring 
into the field some 365,000 men, whereas 
Greece was not prepared to place in the 
field more than 24,000 men. Any force 
above that number that might be 
brought to bear at the present moment 
in the emergency which appeared to be 
threatening would be undrilled levies. 
He therefore thought, under all the 
circumstances, that England might con- 
gratulate herself upon not abstracting 
from the labour power of the country, 
and thereby fettering the industry of 
the country, for military purposes than 
absolutely seemed necessary. It now 
behoved him to enter into the considera- 
tion whether, under the modern appli- 
ances of warfare, and bearing in mind 
the vast possessions of the Empire, 1ts 
extensive Frontiers, and their great 
distance from the Home basis of opera- 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War considered it unne- 
cessary to make any material increase in 
the establishment of the force ; and with 
this preface, he (General Burnaby) would 
now make a fow remarks upon the 
Papers which the right hon. Gentleman 
had placed in their hands. In the first 
place, he begged to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for the clearness with 
which the Papers had been prepared 
by him and placed before the House. 
They made the whole matter perfectly 
intelligible; and he thought the clear- 
ness with which everything was now 
explained overcame, in a great measure, 
if not entirely, the complaints in regard 
to the delay of the want of adequate 
Reports. The Memorandum prepared by 
the right hon. Gentleman was distri- 
buted a few days ago. Looking at it 
categorically, he found the first portion 
of it concerned the stamina of the men. 
He thought himself that with regard to 
the stature of the men the chest measure- 
ment had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. He had always thought, and 
he thought so still, that it was ad- 
visable to apply the minimum of 34 
inch chest measurement which was re- 
quired in the Guards to a minimum 
stature of 5 feet 7 inches. No men, he 
thought, should be enlisted who were 
less than 34 inches in chest measure- 
ment. He believed it was now the 
practice, when a man under 5 fect 8 
inches was enlisted, if he had a chest 
measurement of 33 inches to accept him. 
[An hon. Member: No; 24 inches. | 
He thought it would be found, by 
reference to the General Order, that 
what he stated was really the case ; if 
not, he was glad to hear of the improve- 
ment. He came next to the oblitera- 
tion of the facings of some of the regi- 
ments. It was proposed that the facings 
of the English regiments should be of 
one colour, and of the Welsh regiments 
of another, and this would avoid a great 
deal of trouble to those who had to deal 
out the facings which had hitherto dis- 
tinguished the various regiments. His 
friend, Colonel Hudson, who had had a 
great deal to say in regard to the orga- 
nization of the clothing of the Army, 
once complained that there were no 
less than 17 different shades of green 
cloth, and the colonels of regiments 
were particular about having them 
of the proper shade. ~ Personally, 
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he was sorry to see that the facings 
were to be obliterated, and for this 
reason—the difference in the facings 
was of very great importance when 
several regiments, on some particular 
occasion, found themselves intermixed 
with each other, and had to rally. The 
distinction between the different facings, 
under such circumstances, enabled the 
men to rally upon each other more 
readily, and enabled their captains and 
section commanders to bring them to- 
gether with much greater facility. He 
remembered a particular instance of this 
when he was commanding seven or 
eight battalions at Chobham at one of 
the Autumn Manoouvres. The men were 
in several lines of entrenchments on 
which an attack was made; and on that 
occasion, when these seven or eight bat- 
talions had to retire, and of necessity to 
do so, in an intermixed state, and rally 
preparatory to re-forming, the distinctive 
colours of the facings aided them ma- 
terially in doing so. He might mention 
that in the Army of the United States 
they found it an advantage to have out- 
side their great coats and outside their 
uniform, when on active service, a dis- 
tinctive piece of cloth of particular shapes 
and colours — sometimes a diamond, 
sometimes a square, sometimes a trefoil 
which designated the particular brigade, 
division, and Corps d’ Armée to which the 
men belonged. He sincerely trusted that 
the obliteration of the facings would not 
have a prejudicial effect ; but he was very 
much inclined to believe that it might 
have. With regard to the colours and 
the carrying of them into action, he knew 
that there wasa difference of opinion on 
the subject. He believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War had received confidential Reports 
from the various commanding officers 
of regiments; but it was a subject in 
which the public also took great interest. 
Under the new system of drill, half- 
battalions had been brought promi- 
nently forward; and according to the new 
arrangement the Queen’s colours were 
to take their place with the right half- 
battalion when it was separated from 
the other half-battalion, and the regi- 
mental colours would accompany the left 
half-battalion. This arrangement threw 
a great anxiety and responsibility on the 
commanders of battalions, by doubling 
the responsibility. Under the old system 
the two colours were kept together. 
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He was of opinion that only one colour 
should be taken into action and the other 
left at home, and whether the colour 
so left should be the Queen’s or the re- 
gimental colour was only a matter of 
Departmental detail. Personally, he 
should be sorry to see our regiments 
not taking one colour intoaction. With 
regard to the supply of small arms, it 
would be found that the number of re- 
volvers dealt out to the English Army 
was very much less than that sup- 
plied to foreign Armies. If our officers 
attached to the United States Ministry 
had reported to the authorities of the 
Intelligence Department properly it 
would be found that a very large num- 
ber of pistols had been sent both to 
the Russian and German Armies ; that, 
in short, every officer and non-commis- 
sidned officer, and the entire Cavalry of 
those Armies were armed with revolvers 
of a very superior make. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Maidstone (Captain 
Aylmer) had raised the question of ma- 
gazine guns. He(General Burnaby) knew 
that, asa matter of fact Russiaof late had 
been buying magazine guns of superior 
make very largely, both for their naval 
and territorial service. These guns loaded 
from the feed fired 21 shot without re- 
loading, and were of a very different 
description to those hitherto used. It 
was very necessary for our military 
authorities to take into serious conside- 
ration the advisability of enlarging the 
number of revolvers issued to British 
troops, and likewise to consider whether 
a certain number of them should not be 
supplied with magazine guns. He now 
proposed to make a few remarks with 
regard to the pay proposed to be given 
to non-commissioned officers. He, in 
common with every Member of the Com- 
mittee, was led to consider whether that 
pay was conducive to the retention of the 
non-commissioned officers, and whether 
the inducements held out to these men in 
the shape of pay and pension was just 
and proper. When the Reserves were 
called out in 1878 he held the distin- 
guished command of the Grenadier 
Guards, with an establishment of 5,950 
men of all ranks. He was very parti- 
cular, in making a record of the men 
who rejoined the regiment from the 
Reserves, to khow what occupation they 
had when called out, and how much 
they were earning. He found that the 
average they were earning, irrespective 
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of the 4d. a-day reserve pay, was pre- 
cisely £1 1s. 53d. a-week. He also 
made it his duty to ascertain whether 
the men were able to resume the em- 
ployment from whence they came, and 
he learned that in the great majority of 
cases they were able to doso. Allowance 
must be made for the time of the year 
the Reserves were disbanded, inasmuch 
as those who did not obtain their old 
employment were engaged in the harvest 
then going on, and on this account the 
average weekly earnings were slightly 
increased to £1 28. 7y5d. Now, if they 
wished to obtain the services of good non- 
commissioned officers for the Army the 
men must be properly compensated. The 
Return from which he had thus quoted 
he would gladly place in the hands of 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Staff, 
inasmuch as it would assist the Depart- 
ment in arriving at what should be the 
pay of the non-commissioned officers of 
the Army. That was an important point, 
for the non-commissioned officers, and 
especially those in the Cavalry, were 
indispensable in carrying on the régime 
of our Army,—our small and useful 
Army as it had been termed—and this 
particularly with a short service sys- 
tem. He was disposed to think that 
the right hon. Gentleman had proposed 
a step in the right direction in re- 
spect to the length of service. Whe- 
ther the step was as big as it might be 
was a matter of doubt even amongst 
his own comrades. Some years ago the 
country awoke, in its wonted spasmodic 
way, to the fact that her national de- 
fences were inadequate. At that time 
we had one of the little Cape wars on 
our hands—wars which were at once 
distressing and inglorious. In Zhe Life of 
the Prince Consort it was said it must not 
be forgotten that it was for attack that 
England always had used her forces, and 
most probably would always continue to 
use them, on the principle that the best 
parry is a vigorous attack, and that, for 
the purposes of attack, it is not well that 
our regiments should be drained of their 
oldest soldiers; and the late Duke of 
Wellington wrote to the Prince Consort 
that the life and soul of a regiment, 
company, or squad, was the old soldier 
who had served for 10 years and had 
attained 27 or 28 years of age. He 
(General Burnaby) had had some ex- 
perience in these matters, and he thought 
it very indispensable to have a certain 
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roportion of old soldiers in a regiment 
to leaven the young men. The example 
of old soldiers, whether at home or on 
active service, was most beneficial, and it 
was always made a point in the Brigade 
of Guards that a certain number of old 
soldiers should be quartered at the re- 
cruit depot, so that by their example 
and demeanour they might lead the 
young soldiers in the right way. It was 
felt that they had not got that suffi- 
ciency of old suldiers which they believed 
was essential. He now came to the 
establishments of the regiments, and 
would venture to compare them with 
those existing at the time of the Crimean 
War—no doubt a more favourable time 
than the present. At that time the Bri- 

ade of Guards were sent out; but what 
happened ? They went out 1,200 strong ; 
but during the war they had to send out 
drafts amounting to another 1,200 to 
replace those previously sent. It was 
interesting to remember what they 
were able to do in 1878—only a few 
years ago—when the Brigade of Guards 
prepared a brigade for the emer- 
gency which was then on the tapis, 
and which threatened war. The 2nd 
battalion of the Grenadier Guards was 
ordered to get ready and place itself 
upon a war footing. It searched for its 
Army Reserve men, and found it had 54. 
It then applied to the first battalion for 
212 men, and to the third battalion for 
211; 477 men, therefore, were required 
to bring the battalion up to its war 
establishment. The total number of in- 
efficients then serving in that single 
battalion was 259. A certain number of 
these were pronounced disqualified from 
youth, and likewise from age. He and 
those officers of the Guards whom he had 
consulted, and with whom he was in daily 
relation, believed their system was not 
the most economical system, or one con- 
ducive to having a body of men ready to 
take the field upon any emergency. The 
system tended to the retention of useless 
men for pension. The Committee knew 
full well how tenaciously a man who had 
served, say 16 years, would persevere in 
the Service when he knew that after 21 
years’ service he was entitled to a pen- 
sion. He was afraid that not only in the 
Brigade of Guards, but throughout the 
Army, there were a great many useless 
men. It would, however, considering 
their length of service, be a most un- 
gracious thing to cause them to re- 
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tire unless they were given something 
to satisfy them. Nothing did so much 
harm to our recruiting system—and it 
must be borne in mind that that system 
was purely voluntary—than to send dis- 
satisfied men, or men with a grievance, 
back to their native villages. Of this he 
might be permitted to give an illustration. 
which he thought would not be uninte- 
resting. It so happened that a desire was 
expressed in his native county —Leicester- 
shire—that, upon a certain occasion, all 
the men in the county having medals 
should assemble and dine together. He 
ascertained that there were about 500 
of such men, and of this number 450 
assembled. They represented the actions 
of England from Corunna and Coomassie, 
and from this fact alone it can be easily 
conceived how interesting the gathering 
was. There were some villages which 
sent several men, and he was anxious to 
ascertain why these villages with so 
many veterans had not contributed more 
recruits to the present Army. He learned 
that it was in consequence of some 
grievance these veterans had that no 
men belonging to their villages would 
enlist. From the experiences of the 
old soldiers the young men of the place 
thought the Army was shabbily treated. 
That was why it was important that 
proper attention should be paid to 
the claims of the retiring men. It 
ought to be remembered that the very 
proper reforms proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman were to be carried out 
at the expense of a great reduction of 
officers. The reforms were important 
and beneficial ; but the nation ought to 
contribute to them, and not merely the 
officers. He had already shown that the 
number of men in the Brigade of Guards, 
found inefficient when an emergency 
arose, was large. It was not only large 
when the emergency of 1878 took place, 
but it was likewise large when they had 
to send two battalions to Canada in 1861. 
In the time of the Crimea the country 
was unable to supply the regiment with 
proper drafts, and recourse was had to 
foreign mercenaries. For the purposes 
of defence we no longer required fo- 
reigners; but it must be carefully con- 
sidered whether the price paid to our 
Army was such that upon an emergency 
we need not take alarm. He had in- 
stanced that 1,200 Grenadier Guards 
were sent to the Crimea, and what hap- 
pened in their case he was confident 
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occurred in the case of many regiments. 
Reinforcements were required to the 
extent of 1,258. They went out in 
February, and the Home battalions were 
unable to make the supplies demanded 
of them as many other battalions were. 
It was in the spring of that year the 
Emperor of the French came over to 
this country; he forgot now at what 
station his Imperial Highness arrived in 
London ; but the Brigade of Guards were 
desired to furnish a complimentary guard 
of honour. Such was the number to 
which the Guards were reduced that two 
or three omnibuses had to convey them 
by a roundabout route from Charing 
Cross—supposing that was the station at 
which the Emperor arrived—to the second 
point at which the Guards were required 
to present arms. It was not desirable 
the Guards should be reduced to such 
straits, and he wished to avoid it in the 
future. It was, however, upon other 
grounds he suggested the Brigade of 
Guards should be made into three regi- 
ments of nine battalions in all, three in 
each—namely, Grenadiers, Coldstreams, 
and Scots Guards; so that there should 
always be one division stationed at Alder- 
shot, undergoing training, to which he 
attached considerable importance. . In 
that case there would be one division 
always ready for service, another in sup- 
port, and one into which the young men 
unable to take the field would be trans- 
ferred. He was quite aware the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) would 
say this would be expensive in the shape 
of a few more officers; but they had 
their recruiting establishment at Cater- 
ham, and they had sufficient non-com- 
missioned officers who should be able 
to carry on the Staff duties without any 
increase in theirnumber. They would 
then be able to feed the service bat- 
talions. He hardly liked to suggest 
it; but there was one Highland regi- 
ment which had been left out in the cold. 
He did not know how it would like to 
be included in the arrangement he sug- 
gested by forming the 3rd battalion to 
the Scots Guards; but he might men- 
tion that the 3rd battalion of the Grena- 
dier Guards emanated from a battalion 
of Marines; and he, who had had the 

roud distinction of commanding the 8rd 

attalion of Guards appreciated that fact. 
There was another point to which he 
wished to direct the attention of the 
Secretary of State for War, and that was 
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that the Guards felt they had no oppor- 
tunities of taking part in those Border 
or Frontier wars in which England was 
often engaged. Officers might volun- 
teer and be accepted; but non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates in the Guards 
had volunteered ; but they were unable 
to obtain foreign service, and that wasa 
matter of very grave consideration. It 
was only last week a deserving old non- 
commissioned officer of the Grenadier 
Guards—his name was Mallender— 
sought to obtain that which otherwise 
he would have had a pretty good chance 
of getting, it was the post of ono of 
the Yeomen of the Guard. ‘‘ Have you 
any medals,” he was asked. ‘ No,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Well,” he was told, “ we 
only want men with medals, so that 
they may appear with them in the 
corridors.” He (General Burnaby) as- 
sured the Committee the officers of the 
Guards felt they had not had an oppor- 
tunity, for the last quarter of a century, 
of taking part in any campaign. The 
only other subject upon which he would 
now speak was that of the quarter- 
masters. He considered the quarter- 
masters had been well dealt with; but 
they had a grievance. They felt, as 
he had previously mentioned, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was taking out 
of the four corners of the Estimate a 
big corner from them. Whether they 
were right or wrong he would not say; 
but they argued that the difference of 
service at which they should retire— 
namely, from 48 to 55 years of age, 
would give the right hon. Gentleman 
£290,000 to devote to other purposes, 
They might be wrong, but that was 
what they maintained ; and if the Se- 
cretary of State for War could clear up 
the point it would be extremely wise for 
him to do so. They believed that to 
their detriment the right hon. Gentle- 
man had enriched himself, and enabled 
himself to do those things upon which 
he so justly prided himself. Then tho 
quartermasters of Artillery said that the 
good-service pensions were taken away 
in 1865, and transferred to the Coast 
Brigade. Whether that was intended 
to be only temporary, inasmuch as it 
was an innovation, had never appeared 
in the explanatory official notes. If the 
pensions were to revert to the quarter- 
masters of the Royal Artillery he be- 
lieved they would be satisfied. On the 
other hand, if they were taken away 
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altogether, it would be felt as a great 
hardship by men who believed they per- 
formed duties more onerous than their 
brethren of the Coastguard Brigade. 
Srr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that he had a few remarks to make on 
the proposals of the Secretary of State 
for War, as to Army Organization, short 
service, andcompulsory retirement. He 
regretted that the Memorandum on or- 
ganization issued on the previous day 
had not been forthcoming at the com- 
mencement of the Session. He could 
see no reason why that had not been 
done. It was so intricate that hon. 
Members had really no opportunity of 
duly considering its details. It was pro- 
posed, in the first place, that four ardes- 
de-camp to the Queen should be appointed 
from officers of the Volunteers. Nobody 
could object to that. But it was further 
proposed that four Knight Commander- 
ships and 25 Companionships of the Civil 
Order of the Bath were to be ‘‘ reserved for 
officers of the Militia Forces.””’ He would 
like some explanation of this proposal. 
He should like to know what, in future, 
would be the Militia Forces, because, as 
the Militia was to be amalgamated with 
the regiments of the Line, and these 
were to form one regiment, he could 
hardly suppose that in future they would 
be called Auxiliary Forces. Did the ex- 
pression used mean that these honours 
were to be ‘‘reserved’’ from others, or 
that they were to be created in addition ? 
If these honours were to be given to the 
Militia, why should they be of the Civil 
Division of the Order? If the Militia 
were to be amalgamated with the Army, 
what an anomaly it would be to have 
part of the regiment receiving the re- 
wards of the Military Division of the 
Bath, and the other part the rewards of 
the Civil Division. If that were in- 
tended the separation which had hitherto 
existed as between the Line and the Militia 
would still be maintained ; and he could 
see nothing in the proposed arrangement 
that would tend to the benefit of the 
Militia or of the Line. Again, he saw that 
after 15 years’ service non-commissioned 
officers of the Line were to be liable to 
be transferred to the permanent Staff of 
the Militia battalions. He trusted the 
Secretary of State for War would recon- 
sider this step, because, in his opinion, 
there could be no greater error than to 
transfer the non-commissioned officers of 
the Armyto the Militia, where they would 
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be relegated to work to which they were 
totally unaccustomed. If they were 
good soldiers he should think it better 
for them to remain in the Army and 
receive a pension. He trusted that 
some means would be found to allow 
the old soldiers to extend their service 
beyond 12 years, notwithstanding that 
the Memorandum restricted this to arti- 
ficers and musicians, because he was of 
opinion that a leavening of old soldiers 
was most valuable to a regiment. Again, 
he was utterly at a loss to understand 
the arrangement with regard to the 
maintenance of the aesigth of the bat- 
talions for Home and Colonial service. 
The regiments sent out on relief would 
be reduced by 150 rank and file, and he 
desired to know how these men were to 
be disposed of. In referring to the 
statement on page 7, which related to the 
command of regiments, he should con- 
fine his remarks to thse Infantry, which, 
although the other branches of the Ser- 
vice were, of course, most important and 
necessary, constituted the backbone of 
the Army. He found there were to 
be two lieutenant -colonels and four 
majors added to each regiment. Now, 
he wished the right hon. Gentleman 
would state on what principle that addi- 
tion was to be made? He assumed that 
the Infantry of the Line was formed in 
that mode which was most suitable for 
attacking and defeating the enemy. It 
was with that object they were main- 
tained by the country. A few years ago 
the method of attack had been altered, 
and it was then arranged to place each 
half of the battalion under the command 
of one major; both attacking and work- 
ing as different bodies under the general 
control of the commanding officer of the 
regiment. That was now the general 
system of attack, and it was, as he be- 
lioved, a good one. How, then, was 
that system to be carried out when the 
regimentshad four majors instead of two, 
as he presumed, under the two lieuten- 
ant-colonels? Formerly there were two 
majors under one lieutenant-colonel; but 
now there were to be four majors under 
two lieutenant-colonels. He would also 
like to know what were to be the duties 
of the two lieutenant-colonels and the 
four majors. In what way, again, were 
the old captains of the companies to be 
employed? The work to be cast upon 
the majors of the regiment, in addition 
to their other duties, and of which 
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explanation was given, appeared to him 
to > more than any one man could per- 
form with efficiency. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would afford an expla- 
nation upon that point, and would point 
out to him that the officers of the Army 
were looking forward with intense in- 
terest to the explanation that would be 
given. They wanted to know if they 
were to be relegated to inferior duty, 
and if so, what that duty would be. 
Again, on page 5 of the Memorandum 
he found that in future the regiments 
going to India and other places abroad 
were to remain out of the country 
for 16 years. That was a point of 
the greatest importance, and he could 
hardly think the right hon. Gentleman 
had considered it in all its bearings. It 
was said that the officers and men were 
to return after eight years; but, if that 
was to be the case, he asked how could 
there be any saving of expense? He 
certainly could not see that the new 
system would effect a saving of expense. 
As a friend had remarked to him, all 
that would be saved would be the ex- 
pense of sending backward and forward 
the regimental plate chest. He could 
not think the system a good one under 
which a regiment would be in India 
practically for 32 years, during which 
time it would be shut off from the 
Colonial service of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he did not 
like the local corps in India; but he 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) must point out 
to him that the system of sending regi- 
ments to India for 32 years meant really 
local service in its most objectionable 
form. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would prepare a roster of foreign ser- 
vice for a regiment during the next 50 
years, he would see how the system 
would work. For his own part, he had 
grave doubts that it would work satis- 
factorily. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would have the roster which 
he suggested prepared. The next sub- 
ject he would refer to was that of com- 
pulsory retirement, concerning which 
he thought the proposals of the Secre- 
tary of State for War were of the most 
alarming character. At the time when 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy was Secretary of 
State for War, the system of compulsory 
retirement now in force was first pro- 
posed. He had given that system his 
opposition in Committee, and had en- 
deavoured to point out how fatal a sys- 
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tem of retirement it would be. The coun- 
try now had only an experience of four 
years of the system, and it was found 
to be intolerable. It was, as the officers 
in the Service said, most unjust for the 
officer and unwise for the State. Under 
it the very officers whom the State ought 
to retain were sent away to make room 
for young gentlemen fresh from the 
nursery. Therefore, he trusted that com- 
pulsory retirement would be abolished. 
The right hon. Gentleman had, however, 
said he would not reduce the number 
of captains; he only intended to reduce 
the number of majors, colonels, and 
generals. It appeared to him that the 
remedy was worse than the disease, for 
it was much worse for a man to be forced 
to retire a major than as captain. The 
captain might engage in commerce or 
take up any other occupation ; but, asa 
rule, the major could not do so. Turn- 
ing to another subject, he entirely con- 
curred with the remarks of the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) about Scotch regi- 
ments. He thought at one time that he 
might live to see the day when kilted 
regiments would be done away with, as 
unsuitable for a soldier’s dress. But he 
never expected to live to see the day 
when four additional kilt regiments 
would be added to the English Army, 
and he was quite amazed to see it. He 
would tell the Committee how it stood 
with the Gordon Highlanders. The 75th 
regiment was allotted to be joined with 
the Gordon Highlanders. It would be 
found, from a Parliamentary Paper laid 
before the House in 1878, that the 75th 
Regiment then had one Scotch officer 
and 38 Scotch non-commissioned officers 
and men, and the 750 other men were 
all Englishmen and Irishmen, and yet 
they were going to put these men into 
kilts and make them fight our battles. 
Was that a practical system? He had 
worn the kilt, and heknewits advantages; 
but if he had to sleep in a ploughed field, 
which soldiers had sometimes to do, 
give him anything else but the kilt. 
Some hon. Members, perhaps, had seen 
the Aberdeenshire Militia at the Salis- 
bury Review, on which occasion they 
were probably the finest regiment in the 
field. They were then in trousers, and 
their smartness was much admired. 
Subsequently, however, the officers deve- 
loped an ambition to appear at a ball 
in kilts, and ultimately they got the 
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whole regiment into the kilt. What 
was the consequence? The regiment 
had not been able to raise a second bat- 
talion. How, then, could the Aberdeen- 
shire Militia find, as it was proposed, 
recruits for the 97th and 75th Regiments? 
Nobody ever saw a Highlander wearing 
a kilt for his own pleasure; nor follow- 
ing the plough dressed in a kilt. One 
never saw a Highlander wearing a kilt 
unless he had put it on to please an 
Englishman in whose service he was. 
The proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would make it necessary in time of 
war, when calling for volunteers to re- 
place losses, to give an entirely new 
kind of dress to men who had been 
accustomed to wear trousers ; and, there- 
fore, he trusted it would not be carried 
out. Coming next to the question of 
the length of service, he was an advo- 
cate for a service of seven or eight years. 
His objection to the present system was 
not that it was one of short service, but 
that men were induced to go into the 
Reserve after three years. For his own 
part, he thought a man should not enter 
the Reserve before he had served six 
years. After he had gained that amount 
of experience he might be called a 
soldier; which certainly could not be 
said of the man who had only served 
three years. The right hon. Gentleman 
had told the House, on a former occa- 
sion, that the average age of soldiers 
was greater now than it was in 1871; 
and he stated that in 1871 there were in 
the Service 190 men per 1,000 under the 
age of 20, whereas, now, there were 
only 106 per 1,000 under that age. He 
therefore concluded he had, on the 
whole, men of a more suitable age for 
the Service. But this was arrived at by 
including the men who went in for three 
years’ service. Under the present sys- 
tem, then, we had young men fighting 
the battles of the country, and old sol- 
diers quietly serving in the Reserve. 
For this reason he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman, upon examination, 
would find his argument a little falla- 
cious. He had, he thought, been car- 
ried away, to some extent, by the theory 
which prevailed in the War Office, where 
there was one idea, and one only, that 
short enlistment was everything, and 
they were cramming that down the 
throats of the people of England at all 
hazards. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them it had been found that a long 
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service system and a short service system 

would not work together, because men 

would not enlist for long service if they 

could enter the Army for a shorter 
period. But he had forgotten to men- 

tion that, in 1871, Lord Cardwell gave 

this Order— 

‘‘General Order, No. 62. Until further 
orders enlistments for the Foot Guards and In- 
fantry of the Line are to be short service enlist- 
ments—namely, for six years’ Army service,and 
six years’ service in the Reserve.” 


No wonder, then, that short enlistments 
prevailed, because men were not allowed 
to enlist for long service. Short service 
enlistment went on until 1874, and in 
1875 another General Order was issued, 
that— 

“The proportions in which enlistments for 
long and short service respectively are in future 
to be made in the several branches of the Ser- 
vice, under Clause 67 of the Army Circular of 
1874, areas follows: ..... Infantry, 25 per 
cent long service, and 75 per cent short ser- 
vice. 


That showed how completely the right 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken in what 
he said. He held in his hand a tabular 
record from the year 1870 to the present 
time, from which it appeared that in 
1870 there had been 14,000 men enlisted 
for long service, and 8,000 for short 
service. In the next year, 1871 (the 
Order was issued in May), the numbers 
were 5,000 long and 8,000 short service. 
In the following year, when men could 
not enlist for long service, there were only 
522 elistments for long service, and 9,000 
for short service. The number of enlist- 
ments for long service continued to 
diminish until 1874, when long service 
was open to recruits, and it then jumped 
up to 1,444, which showed the anxiety 
of the men to enlist for long service. . 
In the next year the number was 2,043. 
So it went on in 1875, 1877, and 1878; 
butt. strange to say, in the last-men- 
tioned year, though the Inspector 
General of Recruiting wrote that he had 
great satisfaction in being able to report 
so favourably of recruiting, the number 
of recruits having been more than suffi- 
cient to fill the vacancies in the ranks, in 
spite of the satisfactory report as to the 
results of recruiting with the long and 
short service joined together, an order 
was actually given out to the effect that 
the long service in the Infantry was to 
cease altogether, and from that time 
nothing but the short service was to be 
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allowed. He thought, therefore, ‘the 
right hon. Geutleman had been a little 
in error when he led the House to 
imagine that the short service was so 
popular that men would not enlist for 
the long service, because, really, recruits 
were prohibited from enlisting for the 
long service. As to compulsory retire- 
ment, the subject was a very important 
one. It was stated in page 7 of the 
Memorandum that majors after three 
years, lieutenant-colonels after five 
years, and general officers after five 
years, if unemployed, were to retire— 
retire completely, and to be no longer 
considered as belonging to the active 
Army. Let him point out a few reasons 
why this was objectionable. There were 
no less than 272 field officers in the 
Army, 54 of whom must retire every 
year. How were they to be employed, 
where were the employents? And yet, 
if they were not employed, they would 
cease to belong to the Army. He 
had gone into this matter very hur- 
riedly, the Papers having been given 
so recently; but he had, nevertheless, 
ascertained that there were 60 field 
officers holding Staff appointments. Out 
of those 60 Staff appointments no less 
than 29 were now filled by officers be- 
longing to the Artillery, Engineers, Ca- 
valry, and Guards, which left only 31 
appointments for Infantry officers, or 
about half the total number. Out of 21 
colonels of the Staff—a most important 
post below that of a general officer—ac- 
cording to the official Army List, 17 were 
held by officers of the Artillery, Engi- 
neers, and the Guards, the remaining 
situations, four in number, being all that 
were available for officers of the Infan- 
try of the Line. How were these officers 
. to be employed when there was no op- 
portunity for them to obtain employ- 
ment? and yet they were told that if 
they were not employed they were to be 
considered officers not worth keeping in 
the Army, and were to be sent about 
their business. Then, it was constantly 
being found necessary by the command- 
ing officers to keep the men employed 
on these Staff appointments beyond the 
legitimate period of such employment; 
and that was necessarily detrimental to 
the few Infantry officers waiting to get 
appointments, who, if they did not get 
those appointments, were turned out of 
the active Army. He trusted the right 


hon. Gentleman would consider and work 
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out all these matters himself, and would 
not trust to others to supply him with 
information. There were 33 brigade 
majors in the Army, and out of these 
appointments no less than 16 belonged 
to the Engineers, Guards, and Artillery, 
and only half the whole number were 
left for the Infantry of the Line. He 
trusted he was not ,wearying the Com- 
mittee; but there was just one point 
more to which he wished to allude. He 
had asked some time ago whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would give them 
the revised Estimates dealing with the 
Infantry of the Line. They had been 
given; but he had only received a copy 
of them since he had been in the House, 
and consequently had only been able to 
make a cursory examination of them; 
still, he had investigated enough to dis- 
cover one of the most remarkable finan- 
cial operations he had ever known. He 
had believed that the new system would 
be more expensive than the old system ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman had as- 
sured them that it would be cheaper. 
He had doubted it, and had found from 
the revised Estimates that it was ex- 
pected that the Infantry of the Line, 
under the new system, would cost 
£2,188,082, as against £2,134,827 un- 
der the old system. That was an ex- 
cess for the new system of £53,250; 
but, to his astonishment, he found, on 
looking at the total sum in the revised 
Estimate, that it was the same to a 
single shilling as that of the old Esti- 
mate. He should like to know how this 
result was obtained. The ‘‘extras,’’ that 
was to say, ‘‘additional pay,” ‘‘deferred 
pay,’’ to officers of brevet rank, which, 
in the old Estimates, was put down 
at £213,643, was put down only at 
£173,916, and by that curious manipu- 
lation of accounts the total sum under 
the old and the new Estimates were the 
same to a shilling. He hoped the Fi- 
nancial Secretary would explain this 
remarkable financial problem in the 
course of the evening. 

CoroneL ALEXANDER: While I 
gratefully acknowledge the generous 
concessions which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War has 
made to the quartermasters in the way 
of progressive promotion, I must express 
the great disappointment which I and 
others feel at the very inadequate nature 
of his proposals in other respects, more 
especially as regards the pay of those 
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officers. Many hon. and gallant Gentle- 
men who have served in the Army or in 
the Militia are doubtless aware of the 
onerousand multifarious dutiesdevolving 
on regimental quartermasters. With- 
out going too much into detail, I shall 
not be far from the truth in asserting 
that those duties comprehend everything 
relating to the clothing, equipment, pro- 
yisioning, sanitary condition, and trans- 
port of the troops. One witness told the 
Militia Committee that— 

“Tt was impossible to get on and have things 
done as they ought to be done without an effi- 
cient quartermaster ; ”’ 


while another witness stated before the 
same Committee that— 
“To enable him to move his regiment to 


Aldershot at 24 hours’ notice he would require 
a first-rate quartermaster.” 


A third expressed an opinion that the 
quartermaster was more indispensable 
even than the adjutant. But perhaps 
the most valuable testimony to the great 
importance of the quartermaster’s duties 
is to be found in the Report of the 
Militia Committee over which the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the late 
Secretary of State for War (Colonel 
Stanley) so ably presided, in which it is 
stated that— 

“The qualifications for a quartermaster are 
special, that combatant officers able and willing 
to act as quartermasters are not easily found; ” 


and that— 


“The Director of Clothing in his evidence 
has shown that deficiencies of stores are not 
unlikely to occur when an acting and irrespon- 
sible officer has suddenly to take or to give 
over a large number of stores.”’ 


It is, therefore, somewhat strange that 
some of the most hard-worked and most 
responsible should be, at the same time, 
the most underpaid officers of the Army. 
More than one quartermaster has said 
that he was much better off as a non- 
commissioned officer than when obliged 
to maintain the position of an officer. 
But, even so, till within a very recent 
period the quartermaster had some pros- 
pect of bettering his position. He could, 
and not infrequently did, attain the posi- 
tion of paymaster, and therearenow inthe 
Pay Department officers, with the rank 
of major or captain, still serving, who 
began their commissioned career as 
quartermasters. But in 1877 the Pay 
Department was re-constituted, mainly, 
as I understand, with the view of pro- 
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viding for the combatant ranks an ade- 
quate flow of promotion, and the quar- 
termasters were prospectively excluded 
from the Pay Department. As if this was 
not enough, insult was added to injury 
when, in February, 1880, a Warrant 
was issued re-constituting the Ordnance 
Store and Commissariat Departments, 
by the provisions of which the officers of 
those Departments, who had previously 
been included in a general list, were 
divided into two sections, termed respec- 
tively ‘‘ superior” and “subordinate,” 
the unfortunate quartermasters being 
relegated to the latter. To be igno- 
miniously branded in this way the 
quartermasters, naturally, resent as an 
unmerited stigma and affront. To give 
the Committee some idea of the miser- 
able pay received by quartermasters, I 
will contrast it with the rate of pay 
given in the Pay Department. A is a 
Paymaster; B an Infantry quarter- 
master. A receives on appointment 15s, 
a-day; B 8s. 2d. After 10 years’ service 
A receives £1 a-day; B 13s. 6d. quarter- 
masters, too, are liable for contributions 
to the mess, from which paymasters are 
entirely exempt. Well, Sir, that being 
so, how does the right hon. Gentleman 
propose to remedy these admitted griev- 
ances? He says he has taken up the 
case of the quartermasters, and is going 
to make ‘‘substantial additions” to their 
pay; but I venture to think that on 
examination these ‘substantial addi- 
tions’ will be found very unsubstantial 
and unreal. The right hon. Gentleman 
gives, it is true, on appointment an in- 
crease over the present rate of 10d. a- 
day; but the ultimate increment to be 
reached on the completion of 15, instead 
of 12 years’ service, as at present, will 
amount to the magnificent sum of 4d. 
a-day! An increase of pay which might, 
perhaps, be given to a private soldier, but 
which it is absurd to offer to an officer. 
There is a slight improvement in the 
pension, which is to be £200, instead of 
£184 10s., as at present; but it should 
not be forgotten that combatant officers, 
who have not a tenth part of their 
labours and responsibilities, may claim 
the same pension as quartermasters 
after a service of only 20 instead of 30 
years. It has been said that the duties 
of Paymasters are more important and 
more responsible than those of quarter- 
masters; but to this statement I have 
no hesitation in giving an unqualified 
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denial, for whereas the duties of a pay- 
master are comparatively light and in- 
termittent, the greater portion being 
performed by the Paymasters’ clerk, 
those of a quartermaster are constant 
and laborious ; while, as far as respon- 
sibility is concerned, the stores which a 
quartermaster has in his keeping re- 
present a much larger sum of money 
than a paymaster, who pays by cheque, 
usually has in his possession. It is some- 
times asserted that quartermasters do 
not succeed as paymasters; if that is 
the case, why are quartermasters of the 
Army, transferred to the Militia, re- 
quired to perform pay duties without 
remuneration? There is only one other 
point in connection with this subject to 
which I desire to draw the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman—I mean the 
position of Army quartermasters trans- 
ferred from brigade depdts to the 
Militia, to whom are assigned many 
extra duties, including pay duties, al- 
though without extra pay. Those 
quartermasters of Militia, also, whose 
regiments are at head-quarters, are 
deprived of lodging money, as well as 
allowance for servant, because they are 
expected to avail themselves of the 
miserable accommodation usually to be 
found at a brigade depét, and to em- 
ploy as servant an untrained recruit. 

now leave the case of the quarter- 
masters in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman, feeling sure that, having 
done so much to improve the position of 
the non-commissioned ranks, he will not 
turn a deaf ear to the respectful remon- 
strances of officers who, be it remem- 
bered, have sprung from those ranks, 
and who are among the most meritorious 
in Her Majesty’s Service. One word on 
brigade depéts, many of which are not 
yet formed. These brigade depdts, on 
which you have lavished £3,000,000, 
are failures, costly failures, and are uni- 
versally condemned. General Willis, 
commanding the Northern District, 
giving evidence before Lord Airey’s 
Committee, said that— 

‘“‘ Brigade depéts, as at present constituted, 
afford the worst possible school of instruction 
for young officers, and that the difficulty of 
getting battalion drill causes officers and non- 
commissioned officers to deteriorate in this 
respect.’’ 

And he added—“‘ These brigade depéts 
are not very happy—are, in fact, very 
dull—places.” The tie between brigade 
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depéts and the Militia is often extremely 
slender, for Colonel Walker, command- 
ing the Borderer’s Militia, being asked 
to define it, said—‘‘ We occasionally 
send them some grouse.” The right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to foster a 
sentiment of connection between the 
Line and the Militia by converting 
silver lace into gold, and by giving ter- 
ritorial titles. In connection with this 
subject, I may mention that I havo a 
copy of a letter dated 31st August, 1782 
—99 years ago—conveying to all In. 
fantry regiments His Majesty’s pleasure 
that county titles should be given to 
them— 

‘In order that a connection between the 
corps and the counties should be cultivated, 
which might be useful in furthering the success 
of the recruiting service.” 


I trust that the attempt of the right hon, 
Gentleman to establish territorial regi- 
ments may be more successful; but I 
fear, with Sir Lintorn Simmons, that it 
will not add a single man to the Ser- 
vice. Some of the territorial titles, too, 
are very cumbrousand unwieldy. How 
is the ‘‘ Royal Cumberland and West- 
moreland Regiment,’ for instance, to 
be addressed on parade? Sir Garnet 
Wolseley asked a witness before the 
Militia Committee whether the 4th 
Regiment did not like to be addressed 
on parade as ‘“ King’s Own;” but I 
have heard of a General Officer who be- 
came so impatient at hearing every word 
of command prefaced by the words 
‘“‘ King’s Own,” that he exclaimed— 
‘Never mind, Sir, who owns the regi- 
ment; but go on.” I think, with the 
hon. and gallant General the Member for 
East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gor- 
don), that the right hon. Gentleman 
may experience some difficulty in filling 
the ranks of the new kilted regiments, 
for there is a Memorandum, dated 
‘Horse Guards, April 7th, 1809,” di- 
recting five regiments to discontinue the 
use of the kilt— 


“ As the population of the Highlands of Scot- 
land is found to be insufficient to supply re- 
cruits for the whole of the Highland corps on 
the establishment of His Majesty’s Army, and 
as some of these corps laying aside their dis- 
tinguishing dress, which is objectionable to the 
natives of South Britain, would in a great mea- 
sure tend to the completing of their estab- 
lishment, as it would be an inducement to 
the men of the English Militia to extend 
their services in greater numbers to those regi- 
ments.” 
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Sir, I fear that it is not only the men 
of the English Militia who dislike the 
kilt, for Lord Charles Kerr stated before 
the Militia Committee that the Perth- 
shire Rifles did not volunteer freely for 
their affiliated Line battalions, because 
those battalions wore the kilt. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
observed, that the relations which had 
been established by the changes of the 
last few years had culminated in the 
alterations now being made by the Chief 
Secretary for War between the Line and 
the Militia. The proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman were an historical con- 
tinuation of the suggestions made in the 
first instance by the Localization Com- 
mittee in 1872, by Lord Cardwell’s Com- 
mittees in 1871-2, by the Committee pre- 
sided over by the late Secretary of State 
for War in 1876, and by the alterations 
made by the Committee in 1878. With 
respect to the general drift of the im- 
provements introduced, he thought, as 
they had been judged by the country, 
they were in the main improvements 
upon what had gone before. There could 
be no doubt, for instance, that the in- 
crease of service which had taken place, 
whether from six to seven years with 
the Colours and seven with the Reserve, 
or seven with the Colours and five with 
the Reserve, must tend to the improve- 
ment of the Service. During the last 
few years, from a desire to increase or 
bring the Reserve up to its proper 
strength, the strength of the Army had 
been sacrificed almost entirely. Sir 
Frederick Roberts had recently related 
some of his own experiences with re- 
gard to one regiment. He could not 
follow that General in all his stric- 
tures on short service, because it must be 
recollected that in the case of regiments 
which went to India in 1874 and 1875 
there were special reasons for those great 
defects which were afterwards manifested 
in 1877 and 1878. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had wisely seen that it was essen- 
tial to increase the effective strength of 
our Establishment by strengthening the 
Reserve. In 1872 and 1873 there were 
changes contemplated, based on the 
linking of two Line battalions to each 
other, and with them two Militia batta- 
lions ; and on the expansion, under cer- 
tain conditions, of a brigade depot to 
the effective strength of 600 men. The 
defects pointed out in the short service 
were due to the fact that the suggestions 
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of the Localization Committee of 1872 
were, shortly after the return of the late 
Secretary of State for War to Office in 
1874, almost lost sight of. The defects 
upon which Sir Frederick Roberts had 
dilated could be traced to the fact that 
in the 18 months or two years previous — 
to the particular regiment of which he 
spoke being sent to India, its effective 
strength, instead of being kept up, was 
in three instances cut down. Then, in 
the Zulu War, in 1879, five battalions 
were suddenly sent out. The deficiencies 
of those battalions had been dilated upon 
ever since ; but the fact was, every essen- 
tial principle recommended by the Short 
Service Committee of 1872 was forgotten 
in the preparation of those battalions. 
Their establishments were cut down re- 
peatedly ; they were changed from the 
highest position on the roster and put 
lower down; then, subsequently, when 
they were sent abroad, no means were 
taken to fill up their places. On the 
embarkation of those battalions he had 
pointed out that the War Office, under 
the Act of 1871, had power to fill up the 
gaps in the regiments, which had been 
shortened to the number of 1,400 men. 
The Secretary of State for War had re- 
plied that he was advised by the Law 
Officers of the Crown that the power did 
not exist, or, ifit did exist, only enabled 
him to take the men for six months. He 
had pointed out, further, that there were 
two ways in which that difficulty might 
have been avoided ; and subsequently, 
on the 12th June, 1879, the Secretary of 
State for War, in answer to a Question, 
had stated that the Law Officers had 
since discovered that he would have 
been justified in filling up the gaps. 
He would ask any hon. Member of that 
House what he thought would have been 
the result if, instead of resorting to the 
volunteering system, which tended to 
break the hearts of every adjutant and 
commanding officer by taking drafts 
from several regiments, the 1,400 men 
had been taken from the Reserve? 
When the men were called out two 
months later they were adverse to re- 
sponding, and when they heard that the 
Secretary of Statefor War wasin doubt as 
to whether he could call upon them, they 
hung back. It was rumoured that they 
had only to wait a sufficient time, until 
the Government were in difficulties, to 
have a large bounty offered to them; 
and consequently, when in July of that 
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year they were called upon, only 120 
responded. He was glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman had determined to enlist 
recruits of not less than 19 years of age, 
for enlistment at a premature age had 
been a bottomless pit of waste into which 
the whole Service had fallen during re- 
cent years. We had been enlisting young 
men who were nominally 18 years of age, 
but were really only 16}; whereasforeign 
Services never took a man of less than 
20 years of age. In Germany, Russia, 
Austria, and even in France, it was 
the invariable custom to take the flower 
of the population for military ser- 
vice; and it was a farce for us to 
attempt to follow the short service 
system, unless we followed the true 
principles of short service, beginning 
with men of an effective age. It was 
totally fallacious to attempt to apply 
any real test to the age of recruits, and 
the only way of being certain that we 
got men of effective age was to throw 
the whole of the responsibility on the 
medical officers, in order that they might 
enlist no man who, in their opinion, 
from his physical qualities, size, weight, 
measurement, and general appearance, 
wonld not be fit for service in the field 
within 12 months. Unless that plan 
was adopted the short service would be 
a failure in the future, as it had been 
in the past. Then, with regard to the 
formation of the Reserve. The right 
hon. Gentleman must not forget that 
his changes would lengthen the service 
of the soldier. There would be a ten- 
dency to decrease the number of the Re- 
serve. He had fixed the service of the 
Reserve at from six to four years, but 
he (Sir Henry Havelock-Allan) feared 
it would fall to three years; and it was 
impossible to look back on the history 
of the Reserve without acknowledging 
that the promises held out in 1871 had 
not only not been fulfilled in their en- 
tirety, but had been fulfilled only in 
a very small degree. In March, 1871, 
Lord—then Mr.—Cardwell, in introduc- 
ing the short service system, said— 
“The result will be that, if we get 32,000 
recruits on the present strength of the Army, 
it will give us a first Army Reserve of 178,000 
strong, and will, besides, ultimately place among 
the people at large more than 400,000 trained men 
under 61 years of age.”—[3 Hansard, ccy. 129.] 
How had that promise been fulfilled ? 
Had we got 178,000 in our Reserve ? 
Shortly after he entered that House he 
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wrote an article in The Fortnightly 
Review, pointing out that the outside 
figure that the Reserve could attain was 
41,000. The calculation of the present 
Secretary for War coincided with that 
almost exactly. Lord Cardwell’s expec- 
tation was to be fulfilled in 12 years. We 
were now within two years of the end of 
that period; but in the General Annual 
Return for 1880, it appeared that the 
Reserve in 1879 had reached only 16,000. 
This year it had reached 19,000; and 
he believed the right hon. Gentleman 
believed that it would reach 22,000 in 
the next 12 months. If the figure of 
41,000 was reached he should be very 
much surprised ; but, at all events, Lord 
Cardwell’s Estimate was postponed, not 
to 1883, but to 1894. The object of the 
changes that had been made, no doubt, 
was to feed our Army so as to keep it 
up to the requirements of the present 
time in the event of a European cam- 
paign. Linked battalions and terri- 
torial regiments aimed at that object; 
but unless the right hon. Gentleman 
met the one existing deficiency, that 
purpose would not be fulfilled. It was 
intended that the linked battalions 
should supply one battalion in the field 
in the case of a European war; and it 
must be remembered that we should al- 
ways be under the disadvantage of having, 
at least, one-half of our Line engaged in 
India or in the Colonies. Therefore, in 
the event of a European war, all we 
could expect to put into the field would 
be 42 or 48 battalions. How was our 
full strength to be kept up? It could 
only be done by our arranging that in 
three battalions at home—two Militia and 
one Brigade depot—every man should be 
available to feed the battalions on 
foreign service. But at present he did 
not find any trace of an arrangement 
by which any one soldier of the two 
battalions at home would be transfer- 
able to feed the Line battalion abroad, 
except those who had been engaged in 
the Militia Reserve. In 1878, he had 
urged the Government to increase the 
Militia Reserve ; but that was not done, 
because the Militia Reserve was re- 
garded as a temporary expedient, in- 
tended only to feed the Line Reserve. 
We were in exactly the same position 
now, except for the slow increase of 
3,000 or 4,000 a-year. In 1878, when 
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serve; and for many years to come, he 
thought, we must look to the Militia 
Reserve as the main Reserve. If this 
were not done, the elegant structure 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
erecting would be without its keystone, 
and, for want of cohesion, it would fall 
to pieces. At present we had a Militia 
Reserve of about 30,000 men, although 
in recent years it had fallen to 25,000 
or 26,000. In 1878 it stood at 28,000; 
but, in consequence of a certain want of 
liberality with which the men were con- 
sidered on their return after being called 
out in that year, the numbers fell off. He 
advised that in future an effort should be 
made—not by compulsion—to enlist as 
many men as possible who would be 
willing to enter the Militia Reserve 
with a view to foreign service in certain 
contingencies. He also thought the 
Militia bounty should be increased from 
£1 to £3 a-year, and that the men 
should only be liable for war service in 
the event of really great European emer- 
gencies. If that were done, he thought 
there would be a chance of obtaining, 
in perhaps five years, an effective Re- 
serve of 70,000 men. Until that plan 
was adopted, no advance would have 
been made such as this country desired 
when it adopted the short service sys- 
tem in 1871. He also advised that a 
certain per centage of old soldiers should 
be allowed to renew their engagements, 
as had been done with regard to the 
non-commissioned officers, in order that 
those men might have an ensured career 
before them. The non-commissioned 
officers were not alone the strength of 
the Army. There was a large class of 
men, less numerous now, perhaps, when 
education was so general, who entered 
the Service without looking forward to 
being non-commissioned officers, but who 
were fond of a soldier’s life; and if a 
proportion of them were allowed to ex- 
tend their service to 21 years, he believed 
that would tend greatly to consolidate 
the Service. That opinion was held by 
officers of the highest experience ; and 
by a Bill that would shortly be intro- 
duced in the French Chamber a similar 
system would be proposed for the French 
Army. France had established a special 
pension of 1,000 francs (£40) fora cer- 
tain portion of old soldiers extending 
their service to 2] years. Another point 
was the proposal to reduce the Establish- 
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was proposed to reduce the number of 
those officers down to 140. Many of 
them were not of advanced age, but in 
the prime of life, and of great expe- 
rience; but the right hon. Gentleman 
demurred to them, and the new arrange- 
ment in regard to employment would 
have the effect of sending into retire- 
ment a large number of men who had 
an experience unsurpassed in any other 
Army in the world. Most of these offi- 
cers had served in the Colonies and in 
every quarter of the globe, some of them 
for long periods; and those upon whom 
the change might come with the heaviest 
and most crushing effect were those who 
were created general officers in 1877 
and 1878. He believed there were some 
70 or 75 officers, who were quite content 
with their position of colonels, who were 
not too old to continue to serve as 
colonels, and who had acquired long 
experience as regimental officers, but 
who were subsequently made general 
officers. The effect of this change would 
be to place them on the shelf for life. 
On the whole, he believed the change 
would not be found to be of advantage ; 
and it must be recollected that, however 
carefully it might be worked, the Esta- 
blishment which it was supposed to fix 
would be a small one. It might happen 
under the new scheme that a contingency 
might arise in which it would be neces- 
sary for the General to move a whole 
Corps d’ Armée, in which there might be 
450,000 armed men under arms, and, 
from want of experience, he would be 
found totally inefficient and altogether 
unsuited to discharge the duties. He 
thought this was a matter that deserved 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention. 
Although they might cut down the Es- 
tablishment to what would suit the 
haleyon days of peace, they must, at 
the same time, keep it in such a position 
that it would be fitted for a time of war, 
and the country must have general offi- 
cers ready for service in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. His own impression was 
that in order to keep up the Indian 
Army and our own Army the Establish- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be found to be inadequate. 
Then, again, the economy which the right 
hon. Gentleman looked forward to was 
only remote, and depended on the gradual 
falling in ofan allowance of £1,000 a-year. 
At present there was a small difference, 
and the duration of that difference would 
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depend upon the rapidity or slowness 
with which this reduction was carried 
into effect. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not think that 
these remarks were in the nature of 
carping criticism. On the contrary, they 
were made with a sincere desire to secure 
the efficiency and welfare of the Army. 
There could be no doubt that regiments 
deteriorated materially by a long period 
of foreign service ; and full weight being 
given to the representations which had 
been made in this respect, it had been de- 
cided in 1862 thatthe full period of foreign 
service should be 12 years. The right 
hon. Gentleman now proposed to go back 
upon the old system by making it 16 
years. It wassupposed that there might 
be economy in bringing the men home 
in successive batches of 100 or 120 men 
every few years instead of allowing them 
to return home in a full battalion at the 
end of their term of service. He con- 
fessed that he failed to see that any 
economy would result from the new 
arrangement. He did not believe that 
any benefit would be derived from the 
change. It would be found, as in pre- 
vious years, that when regiments had 
been localized for a long time in a foreign 
country, whether in India or in the 
Colonies, they became to a certain ex- 
tent deteriorated in their tone; and it 
would be better to complete a regiment 
to its full strength on going to India, to 
keep it up to its full strength, and to 
bring it home at the end of its term of 
service. There was only one other 
point—namely, with regard to the in- 
crease in the depots of the regiments 
serving abroad. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was reverting to the original recom- 
mendation of the Committee of 1872, 
inasmuch as the first 12 regiments were 
to be reduced to a strength of 950, but 
only 800 sent abroad, a depét of 150 
being retained at home. He was afraid, 
however, that one of two things must 
happen—either that the depot would be 
totally insufficient to keep up the strength 
of the regiment abroad, or else it would 
be necessary to increase the depdt very 
materially. He believed it would be an 
immense improvement to increase the 
depots to 250 men instead of 150. By 
that means during the last few years of 
service the battalion abroad would not 
have to draw on any other battalion at 
home, and the efficiency both of the 
battalion abroad and the depét at home 
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would be secured. With these limita- 
tions, he was of opinion that the changes 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
had been adopted after full and careful 
consideration of the recommendations 
made by the experienced officers who 
composed Lord Airey’s Committee, and 
that they would effect very great im- 
provements. In the course of a few 
years he thought the country would be 
ready to pronounce the opinion that 
short service had not been a failure, but 
had given to the Service everything the 
country had a right to expect. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, that 
after the exhaustive remarks they had 
heard in the course of the debate, he was 
afraid the patience of the Committee was 
exhausted, and he would therefore be as 
brief as he could in the observations he 
proposed to offer. He congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War on having been able to 
pass through all his difficulties; and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be satisfied with the criticisms which 
had been passed on his scheme. So far 
as he (Lord Eustace Cecil) was con- 
cerned, he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that, although he should 
have to say some serious things about 
the scheme, on the whole he mainly 
approved of it. He thought that a great 
deal of the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman would redound to the advan- 
tage of the Army, and he hoped to that 
of the country also. Before proceeding 
to criticize the scheme of the Govern- 
ment, he wished to go back to a portion 
of the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the commencement of the 
evening; and he was induced to do so 
by the remarks which had been made 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Sunderland (Sir Henry Havelock-Allan). 
The position of the late Conservative 
Government was, from his (Lord Eustace 
Cecil’s) point of view, a purely tentative 
one—that was to say, that they entered 
upon Office fully appreciating all that 
had been done for the Army by Lord 
Cardwell, but, at the same time, neither 
approving uor disapproving. They wished 
to give the new arrangements a full and 
fair trial; and they had done so, as far 
as he knew. But what the result of 
the trial was was not fully shown until 
the Zulu War. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Sunderland spoke of the 
way in which the Reserves had been 
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handled, and intimated that very little 
had been done in utilizing the Reserves 
and sending them out to Zululand. 
Now, the position of the Government at 
that time was an exceedingly difficult 
one. The law did not allow of the Re- 
serves being hastily pressed into the 
Service, and it was, therefore, impossible 
to utilize them as much as might have 
been desired. For example, there was 
no power to call out the Reserves ; it was 
a necessity that they should be asked to 
volunteer. As the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman said, the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown was taken at the 
time, and fully bore out that view of 
the case. The gist of the hon. and 
gallant Member’s remarks was this— 
that there were manifest defects in Lord 
Cardwell’s scheme. To that conclusion 
they had all arrived. Then, the difficul- 
ties of the Government in sending out 
the Reserves to Zululand were very 
great; it was impossible to send them 
out, in as prompt a manner as was re- 
quired, at amoment’s notice. He would 
pass on now to some of the remarks 
which had been made in regard to the 
Militia Committee and Lord Airey’s 
Committee. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Childers) had spoken at some 
length upon the Militia Committee, 
and had categorically named the Mem- 
bers of that Committee. But with 
regard to Lord Airey’s Committee his 
right hon. Friend had not said very 
much, and there was an evident desire 
to deprecate the efforts of the gallant 
Officers who sat upon it. No compari- 
son, however, had been drawn between 
the two Committees ; and he (Lord Eus- 
tace Cecil) wished, although not by way 
of depreciation, to draw the attention of 
the House to the composition of the two 
Committees. The Militia Committee 
consisted of three generals, three colonels, 
and five commissioned officers; whereas 
Lord Airey’s Committee consisted of 
eight general officers and three colonels. 
Therefore, when they were dealing with 
questions of Army Organization, the 
balance of authority and experience was 
clearly with the latter. Another remark 
which had been made was that Lord 
Airey’s Committee were not unanimous. 
He was perfectly aware that on one or 
two subjects they were not; but on many 
most important questions they were— 
such as the term of service being too 
short, the want of inducements to non- 
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commissioned officers to remain in the 
Army, and the question of volunteering 
from one regiment to another. Against 
the practice of linking battalions, 10 
out of the 11 Members composing the 
Committee were agreed, and the only 
Member who disagreed was Sir Patrick 
M‘Dougall. Against brigade depéts, 7 out 
of 11 were agreed. He merely mentioned 
these facts to show that on almost all 
the main points, except brigade depéts, 
Lord Airey’s Committee were practically 
unanimous, and that the principal dis- 
sentient—Sir Patrick M‘Dougall—for 
whom they all had very great respect, 
had already committed himself to the 
views of the original Committee on 
which he served with Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley. Although Sir Patrick M‘Dougall’s 
presence on Lord Airey’s Committee was 
necessary, and he did good service there, 
it was impossible to overlook the fact 
that Sir Patrick M‘Dougall had already 
been committed, and that he was hardly 
able to form a fair and unbiassed judg- 
ment. So much for the composition of 
the two Committees. He now passed on 
to the question of short service. He 
should be very sorry to commit himself 
to one year, two years, or three years. 
There was so much difference of opinion 
upon these subjects that he would rather 
leave it to the Executive to judge. He 
thought the Executive were the only 
people who could judge; but there had 
always been the greatest difficulty in the 
last few years, and his right hon. Friend 
knew it as well as anybody else, in ob- 
taining soldiers for anything but short 
service. Men would not enlist for long 
service. If they tried to get men for 
long service they failed. That being 
the case, they must obtain the men they 
could get, and they must get them to 
enlist for as long a period as they were 
willing. He only hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be successful in 
obtaining soldiers who would enlist for 
seven or eight years; but he thought it 
was quite possible that the recruiting 
had been as successful as it had been, 
simply because the British labourer and 
the artizan had got used to the idea of 
short service, and it would be a very 
difficult thing to knock it out of their 
heads. He would pass on next to the 
question of the promotion and pay of 
non-commissioned officers. They had 
heard a little about it; but he did not 
think there was any difference of opi- 
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nion in regard to it on either side of the 
House. That which was recommended 
by his right hon. Friend, in the course 
of his able speech, was universally ap- 
proved—namely, that they should give 
as many inducements as they possibly 
could to non-commissioned officers, who 
were really the-back bone of the Ser- 
vice. He was very glad that his right 
hon. Friend had taken up the ball, and 
that he proposed to give a very large in- 
crease of pay and promotion to the non- 
commissioned officers. He would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentlemen of the 
Committee on which they had both 
sat some years ago. The hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allan) was a Member of that 
Committee also, and they came to a 
general determination that, under the 
circumstances, to encourage the entry of 
non-commissioned officers into all the De- 
partments of the Government, where it 
could possibly be done, would be a very 
good thing. There were from 900 to 
1,000 appointments in connection with the 
Commissariat and the Ordnance Stores, 
and a beginning had been made in the 
way of employing non-commissioned 
officers in those branches of the Service. 
He hoped the experiment would be con- 
tinued, and that it would bear satisfac- 
tory fruit. Advantage might also be 
derived from the employment of non- 
commissioned officers in the gaols and in 
the Civil Departments generally, wher- 
ever an appointment of a fitting and 
lucrative character became vacant. He 
also hoped that the question which had 
been brought up over and over again of 
the manner in which non-commissioned 
officers were received at places of public 
entertainment would receive the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
would be a good thing if Her Majesty’s 
cloth were much more honoured than it 
was at certain places of entertainment, 
and also upon the railways of the United 
Kingdom. Soldiers were constantly tra- 
velling, and he could not conceive why 
they should not be courteously treated, 
or why any prejudice should exist against 
them in the present day. He proposed 
to touch upon the question of the Re- 
serves very shortly indeed ; but he 
might take the opportunity of saying 
something more about them when the 
Vote for the Reserves came on. He en- 
tirely agreed with what the hon. and 
gallant Member for Sunderland had 
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said. He looked upon the Militia Fore 
as one of the most valuable branches of 
the Service we possessed, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to bring up the Militia to the numbers 
voted by Parliament. The necessity for 
doing this was too much lost sight of. 
Year after year certain numbers were 
voted for the Militia; and when they 
came to look at the list, they found 
that so many had been taken off from 
one cause or another that the strength 
of the Force had been cut down by 
25 or 30 per cent. If it was possi- 
ble, the list should be brought up 
to its full strength. His right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Stanley) did 
something in that way in his last year 
of Office. It wouid, he thought, be a 
source of great gratification to the House 
and the country to find that this valuable 
Force was being kept up to its full 
strength. Then, inregard tothe Reserves, 
there was another very important point. 
They might talk as much as they pleased 
about having in a certain number of 
years 30,000, 40,000, 50,000, or 60,000 
men ; but unless they kept up a certain 
number of regular forces year by year 
they could not possibly have the Reserve 
they wished for. Every year a certain 
number went into the Reserves ; but it 
was still necessary to keep up the supply 
of raw material, and he wanted to see 
the War Minister coming down to that 
House and calling upon them to keep 
up the Reserves for the purpose of 
offence and defence. It was absolutely 
necessary to have so many Regular 
soldiers; but, unhappily, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer came in when the 
question of cost was involved, and they 
had also to meet the alarmists, the 
economists, and the philanthropists. 
The philanthropists, as they all knew, 
would have no Army at all. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) was, no doubt, in favour 
of having no Army at all. Then came 
the economists, who wished to cut down 
all the expenses by one-half; and next 
the alarmists, who would double the 
Estimates at once. He knew the diffi- 
culties which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War had to 
encounter in all these matters. No 
doubt, it was very difficult to please 
everybody; but, putting all crotchets 
aside, it was most essential that there 
should be a regular number of Forces, 
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so as to ensure an efficient Reserve. 
He should be very glad if they had a 
few more particulars from the Ordnance 
Committee in regard to experiments. It 
was most desirable that Parliament 
should know what the Ordnance Com- 
mittee were doing, and that their Re- 
port should ke delayed for as little time 
as possible. He knew that experiments 
were in progress when the Conservative 
Government left Office, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman would look into the 
matter he might be able to hasten the 
Committee in coming to a conclusion. 
So, also, with regard to the supply of 
the Martini-Henry rifle to the Militia. 
Questions were constantly being asked 
upon that matter, and he understood 
that as the old arms wore out Martini- 
Henrys’ were being substituted. He 
would not ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to issue them this year; but he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would bear in mind 
that it would be a good thing for the Ser- 
vice if steps were taken to secure a more 
rapid issue of this description of arms in 
future years. He thought the Militia and 
Volunteers ought to be put in the same 
position as the Regular Forces. Then he 
came to the question which had been 
already mooted this evening, and on 
which he was afraid he did not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman — he 
meant the age at which recruits were to 
be enlisted. He admitted, with the right 
hon. Gentleman, that 19 years of age was 
very much better than 18, as 18 would 
be better than 17 or 16; but his right 
hon. Friend said he hoped in a short 
time to be able to advance the age to 20. 
Why not do that at once? He did not see 
why it was not possible under present cir- 
cumstances, and he thought he should be 
able to show by figures that it was possi- 
ble to enlist recruits at 20. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Sun- 
derland (Sir Henry Havelock-Allan) had 
very properly pointed out that no foreign 
recruit was enlisted under that age ; and 
when they considered that the foreign 
Armies were far larger than that of this 
country, how much more incumbent was 
it upon them to have a really efficient 
Army which could go out to any climate 
and engage in any service? That was 
not the case now, and he was afraid it 
would not be the case so long as they 
did not enlist men at 20. No man ought 
to be sent to the Tropics under 21 or 
22. He should be glad to see the num- 
ber of men—Regulars and Reserves— 
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actually required for offensive and de- 
fensive purposes laid down by some 
authority. Committee and Commission 
had assembled year after year; but he 
had never yet seen in any one of their 
Reports a statement as to the number of 
men that military authorities laid down 
was necessary for this country to keep 
up as an offensive and defensive Force. 
If they once knew the number of men 
actually required for the purposes of our 
large Empire, for the purposes of our 
Reserve, for the purposes of offence and 
defence, they would go to the root of the 
subject, because then all the rest would 
follow in similar proportion. It was 
very simple indeed to come to a con- 
clusion as to the number of Reserves 
they could have, or as to the number 
of the Force they could send out, if only 
they would come to the conclusion that 
our Empire here or our Empire there 
required such and such a Force, whether 
it be Military or Naval. But this conclu- 
sion had never been come to, and he was 
afraid that until it was they would never 
be able to thoroughly grapple with the 
subject of England’s military require- 
ments. They might go on arguing 
year after year, they might go on saying 
—as a number of people did say—that 
we had not sufficient soldiers and sailors, 
and all because the thing had never 
been thoroughly inquired into by acom- 
petent authority. He only threw this 
out as a suggestion. He had mentioned 
it to military gentlemen of great experi- 
ence, but he had never received a satis- 
factory answer. Again, there could not 
be two opinions that whatever material 
they had for raw recruits, it ought to be 
good and sound. By good and sound 
material he meant men of 20 years of 
age, 35 inches round the chest, and at 
least 5 feet 5 inches in height. He 
believed they could get recruits of that 
quality ; and if they could only feel that 
the soldiers were of that stamp, they 
would not have half the panic and 
alarm or hear half the wild talk they 
now did about our defective Army. He 
might be told they could not get men 
such as he had specified. It might be 
true; but, if it wastrue, they must cut their 
coat according to their cloth. If it was 
true that English soldiers were such ex- 
pensive articles that they could not be 
obtained in sufficient numbers, they 
must look elsewhere. They must have 
more Coloured troops than hitherto. He 
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the Cape Mounted Rifles, and the Ceylon 
Rifles, were a very valuable portion of 
the British Army, and he was very sorry 
they were done away with. He should 
be very glad to see a large number of 
such troops — officered, of course, by 
Whites—who were capable of doing ser- 
vice in South Africa, or indeed anywhere 
they might be required. The employ- 
ment of foreign troops was a very old 
system. According to Gibbon, the 
ancient Romans used to enlist men of 
one nationality andsend them to garrison 
the towns and provinces of another 
nationality, and he (Lord Eustace Cecil) 
thought a greater number of Coloured 
troops, who could be obtained at a con- 
siderably cheaper rate than the British 
soldier, might do most useful service in 
various parts of our enormous Empire. 
He had said there would be no difficulty 
in enlisting the required number of men 
at 20 years of age. 
there would—that was to say, if the right 
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an enormous margin of saving; and he 
could not help believing that when the 
right hon. Gentleman reduced the matter 
to figures, he would see that if 10,000 
men at 20 years of age were required 
above the 15,000 enlisted in 1878, they 
might be easily obtained. He men- 
tioned this circumstance, because he 
believed it was really in the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman when he said he 
hoped to be able very shortly to advance 
the age to 20. Now he would go to 
the question of territorial regiments, 
Some of the objections were, no doubt, 
sentimental ; but it was impossible fora 
man like himself, who had had the honour 
of serving in one of the best regiments of 
Her Majesty’s Line, to look upon the 
scheme which was.now proposed with in- 
difference. He could not help thinking 
that those glorious units of the British 
| Army — if he might so term them— 
were shortly to be turned by one stroke 
of the pen into territorial vulgar frac- 
tions. He could not help thinking that 
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a correct one—but he could not refrain|the right hon. Gentleman had been 
from throwing little doubt upon that | somewhat posing in twocharacters. He 
estimate. Lord Airey’s Committee was | had been trying to assume alternately 
of opinion that 36,000 men would be | the character of the Archbishop of Can- 
required to keep the Army up to its|terbury and of Lord Penzance, for he 
proper state. It might be that the | was endeavouring with one hand to give 
extra two years’ service now proposed|the nuptial benediction to many ill- 
would make a certain difference, but | assorted pairs, and on the other hand 
he did not think it would make as/|he had been pronouncing a decree of 


much difference as 11,000. Let them 
suppose, however, that 25,000 recruits 
were required. He found, according to 
the Report of Lord Airey’s Committee, 
that in 1878 there were 28,035 recruits, 
and of these 14,500 were over 20. It 
was proved by evidence given before 
Lord Airey’s Committee, that we lost at 


the rate of £500,000 a-year by young | 


soldiers—by their desertion, misconduct, 
and one thing and another. There had 


judicial separation at the same time 
and with the same voice. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman might succeed; but 
he was confident there must be, and 
would be fora great length of time, a 
considerable amount of jealousy. The 
Militia Committee in their Report hoped 
that a new esprit de corps would 
spring up within a short time. The 
short time might be 10, 15, or 20 years ; 
and what was to happen in the meantime 








to the battalions bound together perhaps 
against their will and working possibly 
inharmoniously, as he was afraid many 
ofthem would? What was to happen? 


been made another curious calculation 
which the right hon. Gentleman, no 
doubt, remembered. It was computed 
that if a recruit were enlisted at 18, he 
cost the country before he became effec-| There would be a constant sore and 
tive, in the Cavalry, £144, and in the| grievance. There would be'the feeling 
Infantry £135. Ifa man were enlisted | that one regiment was the Cinderella, 
at 19. years of age, as the right hon. Gen- | doing all the hard work at home in train- 
tleman now proposed, he would cost, be- | ing raw recruitsto besent out, when effec- 
fore he became effective, in the Cavalry | tive, to serve in the ranks of the sister 
£101, and in the Infantry £96; but if| battalion abroad. In some cases, his 
he were enlisted at 20 he would cost, in right hon. Friend proposed to obliterate 
the Cavalry £58, and in theInfantry £57. both the name and the number. The 
Now, that showed that, notwithstanding | right hon. Gentleman laid a certain 
the extra sum that might be required to | amount of stress on the name, but none 
obtain men at 20 years, there would be} at all on the number. He could not 
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agree with him in that respect. The 
43rd Regiment, in which he had the 
honour to serve, was to be completely 
obliterated bothinname and number. He 
assured the right hon. Gentleman that he 
wasmistaken when he supposed that num- 
bers were not prized by regiments. These 
numbers had gone through a baptism of 
fire, and that baptism was not forgotten ; 
but, on the contrary, it was the proud 
boast of everyone in the regiment, from 
the colonel down to the youngest recruit, 
and it was impossible for these old asso- 
ciations to be easily erased from memory. 
He would now, however, pass from what 
were sentimental objections to those of 
a practical nature. Territorial regiments 
would have all the objections of linked 
regiments until that period had arrived 
—10, 15, 20 years, or, perhaps, a gene- 
ration—when a new esprit de corps grew 
up. Volunteering and drafting would 
go on as now; there would be little or no 
esprit de corps; and possibly, although he 
hoped not, they would have, on account of 
the mixed composition of the force, many 
scenes enacted similar to that on Majuba 
Hill on the 2nd of March, which was se 
graphically described in Zhe Standard. 
Thecorrespondent of thatjournal wrote— 
“ One of our great sourees of weakness was in 
the mixed composition of the force. The 350 
men upon the hill belonged to four different 
corps, and did not work easily or steadily 
together, as they would have done had they be- 
longed to the same regiment, and had been accus- 
tomed to work together and rely upon each 
other.”’ 
He did not understand why they were 
to have an enormous establishment of 
officers. He must not be understood to 
approve of the late linking system—he 
never did approve of it—but he thought 
10 or 15 officers to 50 men was a very 
large proportion of officers to men. He 
did not quite know what would become 
of such a large number of officers, whe- 
ther such a number was to be kept at 
the depét perpetually, or whether some 
fresh distribution would be made. It 
seemed at present to be a waste of 
force. His right hon. Friend proposed 
to reduce the number of subalterns. 
It would be advisable to send some of 
these surplus officers to the battalions 
in the field. The brigade depéts would 
require some alteration, and he could 
not help thinking some money would 
have to be spent in making them larger. 
The original idea of affiliation wasto have 
one regiment and two Militia battalions 
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in depots. The public generally thought 
that at some time they would all be 
brought together. If he understood the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
perly, he meant to have something like 50 
battalions localized in India for 16 years, 
or, as some people believed, for 32 years, 
or even for 50 years. This was a point 
upon which there was a great deal of 
misunderstanding. He had read the 
passage in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech to several people, and to high 
military authorities, and he was bound to 
confess that manyof them were very much 
puzzled by it. It had not yet been satis- 
factorily explained, and he would be 
extremely glad, if, in his reply, the right 
hon Gentleman would clear up the ques- 
tion of localization of regiments, show- 
ing how long the head-quarters would 
be in India—whether it would be for 16 
or more years—what was to be the exact 
number of reliefs, three or four regi- 
ments yearly, or only one. Then they 
came to the financial effect of the pro- 
posed changes. He did not think they 
would know what this effect would be 
for some years ; certainly they would not 
know it this year. He recollected per- 
fectly well that many years ago—he 
believed it was more than 20 years ago 
—the present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) calculated, much to 
the astonishment of the then House of 
Commons, that every British soldier cost 
something like £100 a-year. It wasa 
great many years since then; the Army 
Kstimates had been discussed very often 
in the meantime ; and it was computed 
that now the cost of the Army was £116 
per man per year. He should show it was 
a great deal more. The cost of the French 
Army per man was £45 ; that of the Ger- 
man Army, £45; and that of the Army of 
Italy, £41. These sums were very small 
indeed; but it must be recollected that 
there was no conscription in this country, 
but that service was strictly voluntary. 
Still, the cost of the British soldier now, 
as compared to what it was 20 years ago, 
was enormous, and he would show the 
Committee why. He did not speak from 
any Party point of view, and he would 
not go back to the old story of 1871; 
he simply wished to give them the 
totals of the money spent in recent years 
upon Army reforms. Whether those 
reforms were good or not was a matter 
which the country must determine for 
itself; but, perhaps, the Committee and 
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the right hon. Gentleman would for a 
moment consider whether the country 
had got full value for the money spent. 
The cost of Lord Cardwell’s reforms 
were :—For Army purchase of commis- 
sions, £8,000,000; for brigade depots, 
£3,500,000; for waste on short service, 
£38,500,000; and fortheretirement scheme 
of officers, capitalized, £10,500,000—in 
short, £25,500,000 had been spent in 10 
years, or nearly £3,000,000 a-year. If 
they took this expenditure into account, 
and added it to the present Estimates, 
they would find that the British Army 
was costing something like £135 perman. 
Of course, the pay of effective men and 
officers cost very much less than that. 
He regarded the proposed promotion 
of captains and majors as a temporary 
but very expensive relief. It was a 
temporary relief, because, as had been 
pointed out by two or three hon. Gentle- 
men, they would have the same difficulty 
in regard to field officers by-and-bye, and 
eventually there would beagreaterretired 
list. In fact, the Reserve officers would 
grow, and they would be found very 
costly. He was very much struck indeed 
when he looked back, recollecting, as 
he did, what Lord Cardwell’s promises 
were in regard to short service. He 
found that in 1871-2 the amount of the 
non-effective Vote was £2,297,500 ; in 
1874-5—it took a jump—it had fallen 
to £2,187,500 ; and in 1880-1 it reached 
£2,743,400; while in 1881-2 it was as 
much as £3,019,600—that was to say, 
it had increased nearly £750,000 in 10 
years. Lord Cardwell promised that 
short service would reduce the number 
of out-pensions ; but they would examine 
what was the state of the Out-Pensions 
Vote. In 1871-2 it was £1,262,900, 
and in 1881-2 it was £1,386,500 — 
that was to say, it had gone up in 
the last 10 years about £120,000. It 
seemed to him they ought to have had 
some advantage from short service before 
this. There were some points affecting 
the position of captains, who, it appeared, 
were able to retire after the age of 43 
with unattached majority, upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman, he thought, 
would do well to throw light. Finally, 
there was the proposal to reduce the 
number of subalterns, of whom there 
were not too many already; and this 
subject, on account of its difficulty, he 
trusted would receive very careful at- 
tention. 
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Masor NOLAN said, they were told 
that about 41,000 men could be obtained 
for the Reserve under the present sys- 
tem of six years’ service with the Colours 
and six in the Reserve. Whether that 
calculation was correct or not, he wag 
satisfied the proposed system would re- 
duce the numbers. That was a matter 
of very great importance, and was suffi- 
cient to convince him that a step was 
being taken in the wrong direction, 
Parliament were always forgetting the 
lesson taught by the Franco-German 
War—of keeping four men in reserve 
for every onein active service. The Go- 
vernment appeared to think that two 
men in reserve were sufficient. For his 
part, so far as the short service system 
was concerned, he did not believe the 
120,000 short service men would be a 
match for 100,000 long service men. 
The great argument in favour of short 
service was that it produced a larger 
Reserve ; but he quite agreed with the 
noble Lord opposite in saying the ques- 
tion was, How to get men when they 
were unwilling to enlist? That was, no 
doubt, the true position, although it had 
not been honestly acknowledged. ‘The 
way to get more men was to give them 
better pay ; and the Government had, he 
believed, at any rate, taken a step in the 
right direction, by increasing the pay of 
non-commissioned officers. But the pay 
of the soldier was only 14s. 6d. a-week, 
or £38 a-year, a sum below the average 
earnings of an ordinary working man. 
This was not the case in all regiments, 
as was stated by the hon. Member for 
Leicestershire, who said that the men 
serving in the Guards received about 
£1 1s. a-week. However, the average 
weekly wages of labourers was 19. 
a-week. Therefore, as we only paid the 
soldier 14s. 6d. a-week, he held that he 
was paid 38s. or 4s. a-week too little. 
When men who might be available for 
the Service changed their place of abode, 
they went, of course, for the most part, 
to the large labour markets in the North 
of England ; and the effect of the system 
was, that when we got men for the Ser- 
vice, we gonerally caught those who 
were not even worth 14s. 6d. a-week. 
We were under-paying the men, and at 
the same time did not allow them to 
leave the Army when they wanted. He 
believed the right system would be to 
enlist men for long service, with better 
pay, and then to allow them to go into 
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the Reserve at the end of a year if they 
wished. Nothing could, he thought, be 
more foolish than to force out the good 
soldiers of the Army and to keep men of 
the worst character. 

Caprain AYLMER thought it right 
to point out that the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman had not met with general 
approval amongst officers of the Army. 
The arrangements, however, with regard 
to lengthening the period of service, and 
the increased pay of non-commissioned 
officers, had, he thought, given satis- 
faction. He could not but think that 
the right hon. Gentleman had sacrificed 
efficiency in reducing the number of 
senior officers in the Army. With re- 
gard to the subalterns, he found that if 
the plan with regard to them were carried 
out they would have no chance of pro- 
motion under 20 years’ service. An- 
other fault in the scheme was the re- 
duction of the number of generals to 
140. It seemed to him that the colonels 
of an age at which they had a right to 
expect, in a few years, promotion, would 
not reach their next step in their life- 
tine. He felt sure the present or future 
Secretary of State for War would have 
to ask the House for some change in che 
proposed system. The scheme was, in 
his view, a fanciful one, made to catch 
the eye; but which, when put into prac- 
tice, would, he thought, break down. 
He regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had only seen his way to give the 
quartermasters an increase of 4d. a-day 
in their pay, when they had reason to 
expect more. 

Carrain O’SHEA said, he believed 
the officers in the Army were now, as a 
body, more favourable to the scheme. 
He regretted, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was about to reduce the 
Cavalry by a number of men fully equal 
to the strength of a regiment. He con- 
sidered the establishment of Cavalry 
altogether inadequate; and suggested 
that, inasmuch as it took as many years 
to make a perfect hussar as it took 
months to make a perfect trooper, the 
regiments at home below those first for 
service on the roster ought to have a 
strength of 600 men to 300 horses. 
There ought to be no advantages in pay 


’ in favour of officers in the Royal Horse 


Artillery over those in the Cavalry, and 
there was no reason why the command 
allowance of lieutenant colonels of Ca- 
valry of the Line should not be assimi- 
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lated to that of officers commanding the 
Household Cavalry. He objected to in- 
creasing the number of kilted regiments, 
and condemned the absurdity of dressing 
up a regiment like the 75th, in which 
the Scotch element was insignificant, in 
what was sometimes supposed to be a 
Scotch garb. He recommended the case 
of the riding-masters to the further con- 
sideration of the Secretary of State for 


ar. 

Carprain MILNE-HOME said, he de- 
sired to allude to the promotion of regi- 
mental corporal majors of the Household 
Cavalry and the regimental sergeant 
majors of the Line to the position of 
warrant officers. He was assured that 
regimental officershad thought upon that 
change very seriously, and he was him- 
self of opinion that it would not be wise 
to make that promotion. The arrange- 
ment would place the men in a difficult 
position. They would no longer be able 
to consort with the non-commissioned 
officers of the regiment, and they cer- 
tainly could not do so with the officers. 
Therefore, for their own comfort and 
for the benefit of the Service, he thought 
it better their position should remain as 
at present. He would also like to see 
facilities given to old soldiers to re- 
engage as privates, as well as in the 
capacity of non-commissioned officers. 
An intermixture of older men in the 
ranks was required in order to keep 
the younger men in their places. Be- 
sides this, they were useful as officers’ 
servants, orderlies, &c. On a former 
occasion he had brought the case of the 
riding-masters before the House, and ho 
had now to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man, not only for what he had done in 
their behalf, but for having bracketed 
them with the quartermasters in the 
scheme presented a few days ago. He 
was afraid that in certain quarters in- 
vidious comparisons had been made be- 
tween these classes of officers, both of 
whom had very responsible duties to 
perform. They had very valuable pro- 
perty to look after; the quartermaster 
having to look after stores, clothing, and 
the like, and the riding-master to train 
the horses and men. There was one 
point of great importance to Cavalry 
officers—namely, that of forage, the 
stoppages of which were to be abolished, 
while corresponding deduction was to be 
made from the pay of each officer. This 
arrangement would make little or no 
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difference to those who kept all the 
horses, for which they were entitled to 
draw forage at the reduced rates. Every 
Cavalry officer was compelled to keep two 
chargers ; while those above the rank of 
lieutenant were entitled to draw forage 
for more than two. A captain, for 
example, for three, and a field officer for 
four. The new arrangement dealt hardly 
with the poorer officers, who might 
prefer to keep only those horses obli- 
gatory on them, by at orice docking their 
pay of the present forage stoppages in 
respect of horses they were permitted 
to keep or not as they liked. This 
was unjust to the officers in question, 
and he trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give the matter his con- 
sideration. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would, under any circum- 
stances, preserve to the Cavalry regi- 
ments their regimental majors, who, 
according to the plan now proposed, 
were to be taken away. He acknow- 
ledged the ample justice the right hon. 
Gentleman had done in the case of the 
purchase officers. The scheme they 
were discussing gave to the widow of an 
officer killed in action or wounded fatally, 
a pension equivalent to the saleable value 
of that officer’s commission, and the 
scheme was retrospective to November, 
1871. In the name of the purchase 
officers, he thanked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for this act of justice. 

Coronet LOYD LINDSAY did not 
propose to detain the Committee more 
than a few minutes; but he should be 
sorry to allow the occasion to pass with- 
out saying a word or two on such an 
important matter as the introduction of 
a new scheme of this sort. He would 
only refer to three points, although the 
right hon. Gentleman had dealt in his 
speech with a great many more than this 
number, and those points were—first, 
the period of service; secondly, the lo- 
calization scheme; and thirdly, the pay 
and retirement. ‘The latter, or retire- 
ment scheme, was one which, in his 
opinion, was open to some amount of 
criticism, although, as to the period of 
service and as to localization, the plan 
of the right hon. Gentleman met with 
his hearty approval. For his own part, 
having served for a short period in the 
War Office with the late Secretary of | 
State for War, he believed that the | 
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tion, and that it had the cordial sym- 
pathy of the country. Some hon. Mem- 
bers might say that this was of no great 
importance; but it seemed to him to be 
of considerable importance that the 
scheme should be in harmony with the 
feeling of the country. We must always 
remember that our Army was an army 
of voluntary enlistment; therefore, he 
hoped that in carrying out the localiza- 
tion scheme the right hon. Gentleman 
would do his best tc make the Service as 
popular as he reasonably could. The 
point was one which he did not think 
had been raised before during the dis- 
cussion, and he was only desirous of in- 
troducing those matters which had not 
been already debated. The right hon. 
Gentleman, he trusted, would do what 
he could to make the Service popular, 
and, from his high position, encourage 
the officers to do likewise. Ours, as he 
had said, was a popular Army, and as 
such it was undoubtedly subjected to 
considerable blots which were constantly 
being pointed out. One of the great 
blots, and one which he was astonished 
not to see more frequently noticed, 
was the blot of constant desertions. It 
was to him a most painful thing to think 
that so many men were constantly de- 
serting from our Army. What could bo 
the cause of it? Sometimes he felt that 
it was owing somewhat to the mode in 
which the soldiers were treated; and as 
a case in point he would refer to the 
practice of shutting the men up at 10 
o’clock at night, and locking the doors, 
which could not but be most objection- 
able to them. This rule might be re- 
laxed. He believed he was right in 
saying that something had been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
as to increased facilities for obtaining 
leave, and this he looked upon as a step 
in the right direction. Then, as to drill, 
there was a great deal of unnecessary 
labour that the men had to undergo 
which might very well be done away 
with; for instance, they could, without 
difficulty, be relieved of the uncomfort- 
able burden of carrying their knapsacks 
when marching. It could not be neces- 
sary for the men to carry these knap- 
sacks. These were only two little points ; 
but they were points in the direction of 
which h econsidered that the Service might 
be made much more agreeable amongst 
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rous desertions. The localization system 
was, and deserved to be, popular; and 
he claimed, as advocates of it, those 
people who said so much about esprit de 
corps and attached so much importance 
to it, for the esprit de corps, which was 
already strong in the regiments, would 
become stronger when those regiments 
were more intimately associated with 
the counties from which they took their 
name. In proof of this, he had only to 
point to the pride the counties took 
in their Militia regiments. The localiza- 
tion feeling was strong in the country ; 
and if they carried it still further, and 
made their Line regiments participate in 
the great advantages which the counties 
were quite ready to give, the result 
would be found to be eminently satis- 
factory. On this point he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman—and he 
considered it was a fair question to put 
to him—whether he really intended to en- 
deavour to carry this localization scheme 
out, because it seemed to him that half- 
measures in connection with these matters 
would notdo? Very often the counties 
did not know their Line regiments, as 
they did not come to them. Often had 
he been to the barrack-yard of the depot 
centre of his own county, and all he had 
seen there had been a number of unfor- 
tunate young recruits being drilled into 
a state of half-silliness, with a number 
of old pensioners outside. This was the 
only acquaintance they had hitherto had 
with the localization scheme. These 
brigade depots were built at very con- 
siderable cost during the time of Lord 
Cardwell, as the late Secretary for War 
had stated, and in 1874 the new Go- 
vernment found them already built; 
£3,000,000 had been spent on them, 
but, costly as they had been, they 
were now only monuments of mis- 
applied money—they had done no ser- 
vice. He trusted the Secretary for War 
would carry the localization scheme into 
full operation, even though, by so doing, 
some further outlay was necessary on 
the depéts in order to make them fit 
and proper for the reception of the 
regiments. It would be of great ad- 
vantage to have their Line regiment 
quartered in the county from time to 
time, so that they might see it, become 
acquainted with its condition, become 
acquainted with its officers, and really 
become connected and identified with it 
in a manner of speaking. When the 
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Line regiment went to Aldershot, the 
Militia regiment should take its place. 
One word about the period of service. 
He was very glad the right hon. Gentle- 
man adhered to the 12 years’ period 
of enlistment. There was no particular 
magic in that period, which was the 
longest time they could keep a man 
in the Service and send him back to 
civil life full of health and strength 
and activity, and with capacity for civil 
employment, without giving him a pen- 
sion. The only reason, it seemed to him, 
why the 12 years was held to was this— 
of being able to send the soldier out fit 
for civil employment. The alterations 
made in the scheme as to the distribu- 
tion of service—so many years with the 
Colours and so many years in the Re- 
serve—seemed to him thoroughly good 
and proper. Another year longer with 
the Colours at home, and two years 
longer with the Colours in India, were 
as much as they could properly give; 
and he entirely approved of the pro- 
posal. But there was one point the right 
hon. Gentleman had not cleared up— 
namely, he had not told them how he 
was going to make amends to the Re- 
serve for the slight amount of injury he 
inflicted on it by keeping men eight 
years in the ranks instead of six. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them he was 
going to allow a certain number of Re- 
servists to extend their service to 16 
years upon a smaller amount of Reserve 
pay ; while, on the other hand, they were 
removed a certain stage further off the 
possibility of being called upon. He 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay) did not feel 
very sanguine as to the success of this 
scheme ; but he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to establish a 
satisfactory Reserve. He quite approved 
of allowing a certain number of men to 
go into the Reserve after a certain num- 
ber of years’ service. It was carrying 
out the plan which his right hon. Friend 
(Colonel Stanley) had adopted when in 
Office, and he believed it would work 
exceedingly weil. He had a suggestion 
to make with regard to the formation of 
a new and efficient Reserve, and he 
hoped the Committee and the right 
hon. Gentleman would take it into their 
serious consideration. He wished to point 
out the immense advantages which the 
Volunteer staff of adjutants and ser- 
geants would have for drilling a Re- 
serve throughout the country. This 
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Volunteer staff formed the most perfect 
machinery they could possibly have, as 
it entirely adapted itself to the tastes 
and habits of the people, the drill being 
given at the most convenient and accept- 
able time; and not only was the drill 
given at the period which was most 
convenient, but the body was thoroughly 
elastic and thoroughly popular—as was 
demonstrated by the readiness of the 
Volunteers, after a day’s work, to come 
and go through an evening’s drill. 
Soldiers look upon the drill as an in- 
fliction, whilst the Volunteers looked 
upon it as a pleasure. They had the 
machinery in existence, and it was 
maintained at great expense. Why, 
therefore, should they not make use 
of it for drilling and training the Re- 
servists? He would like to go further 
than this, and see a certain number of 
the Volunteers, who were recommended 
by their officers and passed by an In- 
specting Officer as thoroughly efficient 
men, admitted into the Reserve, re- 
ceiving 6d. a-day or £9 a-year—a 
splendid piece of pocket-money, which 
would enable them to draw the very 
best men in the country into the 
Reserve—namely, the agricultural la- 
bourers, whom the commanding officers 
were always sighing to get hold of, be- 
cause of their acquaintance with the pick 
and shovel and their handiness in the 
field. The men they enlisted now were 
townsmen, very few agricultural la- 
bourers offering themselves; but if they 
allowed the squire or the clergyman of a 
country district to recommend Volunteers 
for the Reserve, and were to take them 
in on receiving a satisfactory report from 
their officers and the Inspecting Officer, 
the Government would find that they 
would get into the Reserve the best men 
it was possible to secure. These men 
would engage to serve in any campaign 
for which they might be required. No 
doubt, they would form a novel Reserve; 
but he maintained we must seek some 
novel Reserve, for we could not depend 
on the Army and Militia Reserve. He 
should like to see some novel form of Re- 
serve of this kind formed, and had no 
doubt, if his suggestion were adopted 
and worked out, it would be found of 
immense advantage. It would induce 
many men to join the Volunteers, and 
afterwards the Reserve, who, if things 
remained as they were, would never join 
either Force. 


Colonel Loyd Lindsay 
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Masor O’BEIRNE had just one ob- 
servation to make as to the period of 
service in India. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had extended it to eight years; but 
such a service was not sufficient, and he 
very much regretted that the right hon, 
Gentleman had not extended service 
with the Colours to 10 years. Three 
years would have to be taken off in the 
ease of the young soldiers, for they 
might be enlisted at 19, but could not 
go to India before they were 20, and 
were then not fit for service until they 
had had sufficient training and expe. 
rience. This would make the service in 
India six years instead of eight. It would 
be preferable to fix the period at 10 years 
instead of eight. It could not be said 
that eight years’ service in India would 
frighten recruits, because the Indian 
Service was popular. He dissented from 
the observations which had fallen from 
some hon. Members with regard to the 
so-called Reserves. The Reserve in this 
country, compared with those of other 
countries, was a sham and a humbug— 
here it was a sham, but in Germany it 
was a reality. The Reserves ought to 
be called out from time to time for drill 
and training. With regard to promo- 
tion, he thought it ought to be by seni- 
ority, and not by selection; and as to 
non-commissioned officers, the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a very material 
change in the regulations, and one 
which had been desired for a very long 
time. The change had not come a day 
too soon; but the right hon. Gentleman, 
in dealing with this matter, had made a 
great omission in allowing non-commis- 
sioned officers to remain subject to a 
great restriction. These officers were 
not allowed to be out until 1 o’clock a.m. 
without a pass, and this, he considered, 
was a hardship. The discipline in this 
particular ought to be relaxed. As to 
the territorial system, as was shown in 
the Report of Lord Airey’s Committee, 
and as many of the best authorities had 
declared, it ought to be condemned. It 
did not add a single additional effective 
soldier to the Army. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I desire, in the 
first place, in reference to what has just 
fallen from my hon. and gallant Friend, 
to say that in replying to some of the 
remarks which have been made in the 
course of the evening I do so on the 
clear understanding, which I have al- 
ready expressed, that further opportu- 
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nity will be given for discussing these 
matters. All that I will say on the ge- 
neral question is, that the proposals have 
been favourably received, and that we 
will do our best to advance the measures 
necessary in order to enable us to bring 
those proposals into operation by the 
ist July. Speaking generally, I have 
paid close attention to the debate; and 
I have heard several suggestions from 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House which deserve great attention, 
and which have very much helped me 
and those who are associated with me in 
arriving at a conclusion as to the best 
means of carrying out some of the de- 
tails of the scheme. I never look on 
anything in connection with these mat- 
ters as final; and, no doubt, the criticism 
which has been offered, and which is the 
result of great experience on the part of 
hon. and gallant Gentlemen, will enable 
me to amend some of the details of the 
scheme. I have to thank the Committee 
for the kindly way in which, as a rule, 
they have alluded, some to the whole, 
and some to part, of my proposals. The 
hon. and gallant Member for East Aber- 
deenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) has 
been the only Member who has damned 
the whole thing completely. I am sorry 
that the hon. and gallant Member has 
not a single good word to say for the 
scheme; but he stands quite alone in his 
severe condemnation. I know the hon. 
and gallant Member’s good nature; and, 
possibly, the severity of his criticism may 
be taken as showing his desire to think 
kindly of the measure—the desire of 
one who criticizes first and approves 
afterwards. I should not think for a 
moment of going through in detail all 
the suggestions that have been made 
this evening. Time would not allow it; 
and I should only be wearying the Com- 
mittee if I endeavoured now to answer 
speeches which have taken six or seven 
hours to deliver, and which have touched 
almost every detail contained in the Me- 
morandum I have placed on the Table. 
There are, however, two or three salient 
points to which I must refer; and I 
will endeavour to express myself as 
clearly as I can in reply to specific 
questions that have been put to me as 
to parts of my plan, which, hon. Mem- 
bers say, were not clearly developed 
either in the speech in which I stated it 
to the House, or in the Memorandum I 
have submitted. My right hon. Friend 
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opposite has asked me a very pertinent 
question, to which I will endeavour to 
make my reply as clear as possible. 
He said, taking the figures as I stated 
them the other day, and as they are in 
this Memorandum, that I had not clearly 
expressed what ought to be the strength 
of the depots in a particular contingency, 
that contingency being the fact of both 
battalions being abroad in the event of 
a great foreign war—not of one of those 
minor wars which we all know have 
disturbed so much the normal state of 
things during recent years. The right 
hon. Gentleman said there seemed to be 
a hiatus in my plan, and he asked me 
whether I could give my views on the 
question, or whether he was to consider 
the matter postponed for another year. 
Other hon. Gentlemen, I think, also 
alluded to this question ; and, in as few 
words as I can, I will make the point 
clear. The regiments which are to form 
the first Corps d’ Armée are to be 950 
strong, with a depdt of 150, followed by 
others also 950 strong, with depots of 
similar strength. In the event of the 
Corps @ Armée being called abroad, each 
of those regiments can throw off at once 
150 of their men into the depot, and 
thus strengthen the depot up to 300. 
With regard to the question of resorting 
to the Volunteer system in the event of 
those regiments staying abroad for any 
considerable time in small wars, the 
Government propose to follow the sug- 
gestions made by the Committee to which 
I have referred, who expressed the opi- 
nion that the expansion of a depot should 
be effected in three ways—by recruits 
from other depots, if they could be 
spared; by calling the volunteers from 
Line regiments and other territorial regi- 
ments. That should only be resorted 
to when it cannot be helped ; but on the 
two occasions, since I took Office, when 
it was necessary, first, to provide five 
regiments for sudden despatch to Af- 
ghanistan, after Maiwand, and next, to 
send what was really a large Army to 
South Africa, we sent the men required 
without calling for recruits. That is, I 
think, so far satisfactory. The third 
proposal of the Committee was that the 
Army Reserve should be called up, and 
that has been done with perfect success. 
I also agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man in thinking that if two battalions 
of a regiment are called abroad, one or 
two Militia battalions of the regiment 
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should be embodied ; and I have under 
consideration the propriety of submitting 
to Parliament a proposal for enabling 
the Government, in the event of one of 
those smaller emergencies—which can- 
not be regarded as a national emergency 
ora public danger—to provide the funds 
for embodying the necessary number of 
Militia. 
quoted are supplemented by this plan, 
the operation will be complete, and the 
Government will be able to deal with 
emergencies with perfect success. Then, 
with regard to the Indian reliefs. It 
has been proposed to substitute relief 
by drafts, to a greater extent than 
hitherto, for reliefs by whole battalions. 
I will assume that a regiment is on the 
Indian roster, consisting of 820 men, or 
whatever its strength may be, and re- 
quires every year to be filled up, under 
the eight years’ system, by drafts of 140 
or 150. What weshould propose is, that 
that process of relief by drafts should 
go on steadily, and instead of keeping 
the officers, as they are now likely to 
be kept, 12 years abroad, keeping them 
eight years, so that officers could be ex- 
changed from the other battalions—not 
all at once, but from year to year with 
the drafts. It would not be necessary 
to do more than relieve the men by an 
equivalent number of drafts, so that 
during the next 16 years the relief by 
drafts will go on precisely to the same 
extent, and until both regiments have 
done full service in India, it would not 
be necessary to relieve the whole regi- 
ment. If the regiment were one which 
would have to go from the Indian roster 
to the Colonial roster, it would come 
home en bloc, and would be relieved 
by a regiment from the Colonial roster 
then at home. The result will be that, 
considering the comparative number of 
the regiments, 50 in India and 20 in 
the Colonies, instead of there being 
a large number of regiments relieved 
every year as a whole they will be re- 
lieved gradually, and the result will be 
a great saving of the finances of India. 
Something like this was proposed from 
India some years ago, and I propose to 
carry it still further. We believe thisis 
as moderate and reasonable a system as 
can be adopted for improving the finan- 
cial arrangements of India, and securing 
that neither men nor officers shall be in 
India longer than eight years. The hon. 
Member asked how it was I had spoken 
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of eight years as the possible service in 
India, when enlistment could not be ex- 
pected for more than six years? Tho 
Memorandum stated that the Secretary 
of State for India and the Secretary of 
State for War might extend the service 
in India up to the whole period, and it 
is a fair calculation that a reasonable 
number of soldiers would remain for 
eight years; but the average would not 
be for more than six years. . Then I haye 
also been asked by several hon. Mem- 
bers what is the exact meaning of the 
proposed increase in the number of 
field officers. I will take the Line 
regiments as typical. Do we mean, I 
am asked, to establish simultaneously 
what is known as the double company 
system? We are almost the only coun- 
try in Europe which maintains the small 
company system—in France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, the companies are 
very much larger than ours, and the 
battalions are organized accordingly. I 
am asked if we propose to double the 
companies as we double the field officers, 
We leave that question exactly where it 
is; and there is no question upon which 
military opinion is more divided than 
upon this. We do not propose to un- 
settle or settle that question at all. But 
it is our object to get rid in a very simple 
way of the grievance of compulsory 
retirement, which is inevitable under 
the present arrangement. If you leave 
regimental organization as it is now, 
you must have an inordinate and cruel 
retirement from the rank of captain. 
That will be minimized by our proposal. 
Under the present system only 231 cap- 
tains can become majors; but under 
our proposal 513 can become majors; 
and that will be a great relief to the 
state of things which weighs heavily on 
all ranks of the Army. The tendency of 
the feeling that a captain must leave the 
Army at 40, whether he likes it or not, 
cannot add to the efficiency of the Army; 
and I have the concurrence and the 
strong approval of my military friends 
in this proposal. I am asked whether 
the pecuniary expenses of the general 
officers will be altered by the proposed 
changes. The difference is so slight that 
it is not worth consideration. ‘The ex- 
pectancy of an officer becoming a general 
officer is something under [£700 a-year, 
and it will remain at £600 and some- 
thing a-year. The hon. Member who 
asked that question was not sure whether 
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I was right in effecting that reduction, 
and he gave as his reason that it was 
more invidious to choose from a small 
list than from a large list. I admit that; 
but you are more likely to find efficiency 
in a small number than in a large num- 
ber, considering the changes that take 
place year after year. Iam also asked 
whether the scheme with respect to the 
establishment of officers will not bring 
about a serious diminution in the num- 
ber of subalterns in the regiments. An- 
other hon. Member came to my rescue 
by complaining of the large number of 
officers for depots. The change we pro- 
pose leaves the regiments pretty nearly 
as they are now. There will be one 
subaltern less in a regiment abroad than 
there is at present. There are now 17 
in every battalion abroad ; there will, in 
future, be 16. One of the 17 we shall, 
in future, make a captain, and the cap- 
tain will be an adjutant, so that the 
number of officers will be the same 
abroad as at present. The present num- 
ber in the battalions at home is 18, in- 
cluding the adjutant; in future, the 
number will be 12, excluding the adju- 
tant. With regard to the objections to 
our proposal respecting quartermasters, 
I fancy some little agitation has arisen 
through the words I used the other day, 
rather than from the words of the Memo- 
randum. Quartermasters will be granted 
a higher rate of pay after 12 years’ 
service, and on the completion of 20 
years’ service, and not less than 10 
years as quartermasters, they will re- 
ceive a pension, and after 12 years’ 
service quartermasters may become 
captains. I quite agree with one re- 
mark made by the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot), as to the importance of not 
making frequent changes; and I can 
assure him that what I am anxious todo 
is to build up a system which shall be 
tolerably homogeneous, in the hope that 
it will last some time. I offer the 
scheme as a whole, rather than as a 
mere change on one or two points in 
Army Organization. With respect to 
the veto of the Secretary of State, to 
which the hon. and gallant Member ob- 
jects, that is only intended to enable the 
Secretary of State to decide judicially 
in the event of the colonel of a regi- 
ment objecting to the re-engagement of 
& non-commissioned officer. That veto 
is absolutely necessary; but it will be 
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exercised only in that way, and not upon 
financial considerations, in order to de- 
prive a man of his pension. The pro- 
posal respecting Cavalry regiments is a 
matter of internal economy, which I 
shall, perhaps, best deal with by saying 
that it is the result of very careful con- 
sideration. Iam doing all I can to induce 
my colleagues in the different Depart- 
ments to give as much of their patronage 
as they can to non-commissioned officers 
—or rather to attach such conditions to 
service under them that, whenever it is 
feasible, non-commissioned officers and 
petty officers in the Navy may be em- 
ployed; and I shall be very glad of any 
assistance I can get in this House in that 
direction. My right hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite asked me whether I would 
add to the battalions of Guards. I am 
afraid I cannot hold out any hope of that. 
With reference to the four relief regi- 
ments having depots of only 50 in our 
present organization, as those battalions 
have 150 recruits whom they can throw 
off when relieving regiments abroad, it 
would be perfectly safe to leave those 
four as proposed. That is a detail tho- 
roughly understood in the Army, and is 
one as to which there will be no diffi- 
culty. It has been suggested that I 
should increase the Militia Reserve 
bounty, and raise the Reserve to 50,000 
men. This suggestion has been made 
in connection with the idea that the 
Army Reserve will not reach the num- 
bers contemplated ; but I never heard of 
the 178,000 men to which some reference 
has been made. I have always under- 
stood that the Army Reserve was to 
reach a much more modest figure than 
that. I have put it down at 44,000; 
but I think there is no doubt that, with 
the scheme I propose of a second Re- 
serve, the Reserve will reach 60,000, 
and that will be sufficient for all the 
requirements of a double battalion in 
the event of a great war. I am very 
strongly in favour of increasing the 
Reserves, and there are many other im- 
provements which might be considered 
and carried out if we had the money. I 
have been asked by the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Eustace Cecil) if we intend 
to take any steps in reference to the 
general issue of Martini-Henry rifles. 
No doubt that is a question of great 
interest. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman had made in- 
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quiries in regard to the experiments at 
Shoeburyness ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes. My hon. and 
gallant Friendthe Memberfor Clare (Cap- 
tain O’Shea) put a question to me as to 
the reduction of Cavalry. It is true that 
there is a small reduction in the Cavalry; 
but it is intended to strengthen the first 
regiments for service. There will, how- 
ever, be a slight reduction of Cavalry 
and also of Artillery. I am obliged to 
my right hon. and gallant Friend oppo- 
site (Colonel Stanley) for the generous 
support he has given to the main part of 
our proposal; and perhaps I may be 
allowed to conclude by saying that I 
cordially agree with him, and with one 
or two other hon. Members who have 
spoken, in the hope that we may be able 
to take steps to make the Army more 
popular than it is now. I firmly believe 
that there is no service in the world, no 
employment in the world in which men 
should be able, if steady and sober, to 
get on so well as in the Army and Navy 
of this country. The Navy has reached 
the popular position which that great 
Service deserves. From all I hear, the 
progress made in the Naval Service in 
the last 20 years has been to give 
the Navy the position which it ought to 
have; and we are able now, I believe, to 
reach those parts of the population where 
good sound lads can be got whose families 
hold good positions in the country, 
and to induce them to enter the Naval 
Service, which is now looked up to with 
respect throughout the country. I am 
afraid that we have not yet reached the 
same point in the Army, but we are mak- 
ing progress. The imputations against the 
Army are, to a great extent, unjust ; but 
we hope that we may be able, by such 
suggestions as those which have fallen 
from my right hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Stanley), and others who have 
taken part in the discussion to-night, to 
make non-commissioned officers feel that 
they hold positions in which their com- 
fort is considered, and in which they can 
satisfy their friends that they occupy as 
good positions as any other persons of 
the same influence and power in the 
country. I can assure the Committee that 
as long as I hold my present position it 
will be my endeavour to do my best in 
these directions. I may add, also, that 
I do not at all entertain those ideas which 
my right hon. and gallant Friend so well 
refuted to day as to the character of the 
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officers of the Army, and especially the 
regimental officers of the Army. So far 
from it, I am anxious to do all I can to as- 
sist the regimental officers of the Army, 
who have been called the backbone of the 
Army, although I do not like the word, 
for the whole Army is the backbone— 
but who, at any rate, form an important 
part of the Army. I thoroughly believe 
that we have in the Army abundance of 
men who are quite prepared to appre- 
ciate the necessary changes which took 
place in organization and in administra- 
tion 10 years ago, and which have been, 
to some extent, followed up since. I do 
not believe that the Army has retro- 
graded. On the contrary, I have full 
confidence that Her Majesty and the 
country are well served by the Army. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
what duties the new majors were to 
perform ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have undertaken 
that the vested interests of all officers 
shall be carefully considered. I thinkI 
am within the mark when I say that 
whereas, under the present system, 6 out 
of 1,000 officers become generals, in future 
the proportion will be 7in 1,000. In re- 
gard to what has been said by my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon), 
I may say that there are two prevalent 
ideas—one in favour of double compa- 
nies with a major and a captain to each, 
and the other in favour of regarding the 
senior captains of single companies as 
majors. For the present, the duties of 
majors will remain unchanged. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Coronet STANLEY : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state when the Army 
Estimates are likely to be taken again? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am afraid I am 
not at present in a position to state until 
I can have an opportunity of consulting 
my Colleagues. 

Cotone, STANLEY: It will not be 
before Easter ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No. Certainly not. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 
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1349 ZZis Imperial Majesty the 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 18th March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustuic Brrr—Third Reading— 
Peace Preservation (Ireland) (46), and passed. 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR. 
QUESTIONS. 


Tur Hart cr BEACONSFIELD : My 
Lords, I wish to ask the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a 
Question respecting a paragraph in the 
‘Times ”’ of this day, with reference to 
the withdrawal of the British troops from 
Candahar. I have read the paragraph, 
which appears to be of an authoritative 
and authentic character, that it is the 
intention of the Government to abandon 
Candahar on the 15th of next month 
and to hand over the city to the Ameer 
Abdur Rahman. I wish to know, Whe- 
ther it be a fact that that is the inten- 
tion of the Government? I should also 
like to know if it is so, and provided 
the information can be given without 
inconvenience, what are the stipulations 
on which the agreement with the Ameer 
is founded; and I should further like to 
know, whether it is true that the Ameer 
Abdur Rahman has announced to the 
Government of India that he will not be 
prepared on the 15th of April next to 
occupy the city and territory of Canda- 
har? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the Question of the noble Earl, 
of which he gave me private Notice, I 
have to state that the announcement 
made in Zhe Times is not official and is 
notaccurate. It is quite true that there 
have been communications between the 
Government of India and the Ameer 
Abdur Rahman as to the time the 
English troops should be withdrawn 
from Candahar; but the Government of 
India has not yet thought fit to announce 
in detail the result of those communica- 
tions. We have, however, telegraphed 
to India to ascertain whether any further 
information on the subject can be given 
to Parliament without disadvantage to 
the Public Service ; and I shall be glad 
to give any further information which 
may be within my power at the begin- 
ning of next week. 

THe Eart or BEACONSFIELD: Are 
we to understand from Her Majesty’s 
Government that it is an inaccurate 
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statement that the AmeerAbdur Rahman 
has announced that he cannot or will 
not fulfil the engagement he is supposed 
to have entered into? 

Eart GRANVILLE: That is .not 
accurate. 


HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EMPEROR 
OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


The Queen’s answer to the Address of 
Tuesday last reported as follows: 


I rHanxk you sincerely for your loyal and 
dutiful Address : 


I share the indignation and deep concern 
which you have expressed at the assassination 
of My relative and ally His late Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of All the Russias: 


I shall take care to convey to His Imperial 
Majesty the present Emperor of All the Russias 
the abhorrence which, in common with Myself, 
you feel at the detestable crime, and the sym- 
pathy which it has called forth for the Imperial 
family of Russia and also for the Government 
and people of that country. 


Russia, No. 1. (1881). 

Note from the Russian Ambassador to the 
Earl Granville forwarding a telegram from the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs in acknow- 
ledgment of the resolutions passed by both 
Houses of Parliament on the occasion of the 
assassination of His Imperial Majesty Alex- 
ander II.: Presented (by command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I have to state, 
my Lords, that I have received from the 
Russian Ambassador the following com- 
munication, which I will now read, and 
afterwards lay on the Table of your 
Lordships’ House— 


“London, March 18, 1881. 

“ Monsieur le Conte,—I lost no time in bring- 
ing to the knowledge of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, by telegraph, the Resolutions passed by 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons 
expressing their sorrow for the misfortune 
which has just befallen the Imperial Family 
and the whole Russian Nation. 

“‘H.M. the Emperor has been deeply touched 
by the manifestations of sympathy, and has 
caused the enclosed telegram to be addressed to 
me by M. de Giers, which I make it my duty to 
communicate to Your Excellency, in the hope 
that you will be so good as to make it known 
to the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons. 

“T have, &e. 
“ (Signed) LozaNnow.” 
The telegram referred to is in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


2X% 2 
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“St. Petersburg, 
“ March -,5,, 1881. 


“The Emperor has been deeply touched by 
the manifestation of sympathy for him and of 
respect for the memory of his Father which has 
emanated from the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. His Majesty charges you 
to convey his warmest thanks.” 
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AFGHANISTAN —GIFT OF MILITARY 
STORES TO THE AMEER. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp WAVENEY asked, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are aware 
that a large quantity of small-arm am- 
munition has been given to the Afghan 
Envoy recently at Calcutta, and that it 
has been sent on in advance; and, se- 
condly, whether there is any objection 
to lay on the Table of the House the 
text of the Convention with Native 
Chiefs by which the Khyber Pass is 
transferred to the military occupation 
and protection of the mountain tribes of 
the district? The noble Lord said, that 
the two points to which the Question 
related gave indications of the direct 
and active interest which the Govern- 
ment were taking in the future of 
Afghanistan. As to the latter point, 
the wild tribes inhabiting the districts 
in the neighbourhood were, it appeared, 
to provide such a number of police as 
the Government might require for the 
purpose of maintaining order and se- 
curing life and property ; but he doubted 
whether it was the opinion of their 
Lordships that that object, in a mountain 
— like the Khyber, was to be attained 

y those means. He must be allowed 
to express his disapproval of the Con- 
vention, for there could be no doubt 
that our wisest policy would be to stand 
aloof from any such entanglements. 

Viscount ENFIELD: My Lords, 
with reference to the first part of the 
Question of the noble Lord, I have to 
state that a request lately preferred by 
the Ameer to the Indian Government 
for small arms and ammunition has been 
complied with; and, in all probability, 
those munitions either have been, or are 
being taken to Cabul by the Ameer. 
The quantities are unknown, and it is 
not quite certain whether they have yet 
been sent to Cabul or not. With re- 
gard to the second part of the Question 
put to me by the noble Lord, I have to 
state that the text of the Convention to 
which he refers has not yet been re- 
ceived at the India Office. 


{LORDS} 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 46.) 

(The Lord President.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read. 
ing, read. 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 3+,” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Lorp DUNSANY said, he wished to 
say a few words on the Bill before it 
became law. Their Lordships would 
all remember the course of action pur- 
sued by many of those who considered 
themselves the leaders of the Irish 
people, and who were, in a measure, re- 
sponsible for the present state of Ireland, 
Mr. Parnell and his followers had told 
the Irish people that he could prevent 
the Government from bringing in a 
Coercion Bill, and had alsa said that he 
would take the land from the landlords 
and give it to the people; but he had 
not yet succeeded in doing that. Their 
Lordships had heard very many things 
that were to be done by the Irish Party; 
but the Government had lately shown 
a great deal of energy and courage in 
dealing with them; and that energy in 
part made up for their previous short- 
comings. But there was an old French 
proverb which said that he laughed best 
who laughed last, andit might so happen 
that before the end of the duel between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the hon. 
Member for Cork, the latter might have 
the laugh all on his side, especially if he 
succeeded in handing over the property 
of the landlords into the hands of the 
tenants. Even now that Gentleman had 
his laugh atthe Government ; for, while 
those who had given ill advice to the 
people of Ireland were at large, it was 
only their dupes who had been im- 
prisoned. Government had set its net 
for the minnows, but had let the Tritons 
go free. Why, he asked, were the most 
dangerous of the leaders of the land 
agitation still at liberty? ‘The Gentle- 
men who gave the advice as to the 
houghing of cattle were still at large; 
the Gentlemen who hoped that Ireland 
would soon throw off the yoke of Eng- 
land were still at large; the Gentleman 
who gave the advice to plough up the 
land before giving it up to the landlord, 
but who withdrew it as soon as he found 
it would place him within reach of the 
law, was still at large, and he (Lord 
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Dunsany) would like to know the reason. 
They had a certain number of these 
gentry locked up ; but it seemed to him, 
from what he could learn from the news- 
papers, that they would soon be at large 
again. He thought it would be very 
wrong if that were done, and he warned 
the Government that mild measures 
would not be effective. He disapproved 
of this alternation on the part of the Go- 
vernment of blowing hot and cold, as it 
demoralized the people of Ireland and 
compromised the Government. The pri- 
soners seemed, from a paragraph that 
had appeared in a newspaper, to be 
holding high carnival now that Lent 
was in progress. They had been feast- 
ing on unaccustomed dainties, and he 
understood that there was no single re- 
striction, except as tothe quantity of wine, 
placed upon them. He thought the re- 
striction would not be found very harsh. 
They could all remember the remarkable 
case of Stephens, who was placed in gaol, 
but walked out of it as soon as he wished 
to; and he hoped the Government would 
exercise more care with the prisoners 
they now had under their charge. He 
touched upon these points, not with the 
intention of blaming the Government, 
but to show that caution ought to be 
exercised, lest the liberty granted to the 
detained should be abused and greatly 
exceeded. Before sitting down, he would 
remind Her Majesty’s Ministers that they 
had the authority of three Irish Judges 
that trial by jury had broken down in 
the country; and the state of things 
there required the serious attention of 
the Government. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
would not follow the noble Lord (Lord 
Dunsany) in the criticism which he 
passed on the way in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had exercised the 
exceptional powers which had been given 
them. But before the Bill before the 
House passed, and Parliament was re- 
lieved of measures of a very painful 
description, he would like to say a word 
or two on the question touched upon by 
the noble Lord opposite towards the 
close of his speech. He (the Earl of 
Dunraven) would ask their Lordships 
whether the experience of the last few 
months and of the last few years, and 
of the more distant past, had not been 
such as to prove, almost conclusively, 
that some permanent alteration was ne- 
cessary in the ordinary law of Ireland ? 
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The history of that country for the last 
80 years presented the appearance of an 
almost unbroken series of vain attempts 
to govern the country by what was called 
the ordinary law—by a courtesy title— 
followed by the adoption of measures 
which were altogether different from, 
and much more stringent than, the ordi- _ 
nary law of the country. He believed 
ordinary law had been interfered with 
about 40 or 50 times in almost as many 
years, either by new measures, or by the 
renewal of existing measures. Under 
those circumstances, it was hard to know 
what was the ordinary law. If it were 
not Irishism, one might say ‘‘that the 
ordinary law was the extraordinary law, 
and that the exception was the rule 
in Ireland.” There was one class of 
crime that, as they all knew, remained, 
practically speaking, almost unpunished 
—namely, crime of an agrarian nature. 
His attention had been specially called 
to this subject by the recent observations 
of some of the Judges. Judge Brody, 
at the Limerick Assizes, commenting on 
the fact that the jury could not agree, 
said that they must have brought in a 
verdict of guilty, unless they disregarded 
the sworn testimony of the whole of the 
constabulary who gave evidence. At 
the recent Tralee Assizes, also, Mr. Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald the other day, when a 
jury had brought in a verdict of ac- 
quittal in a case of agrarian crime, 
where the strongest evidence had been 
given against the accused, said that the 
verdict was contrary—if those kinds of 
verdicts were given, trial by jury would 
have to be swept away altogether. They 
did not wish to see that; and he (the 
Earl of Dunraven) submitted it would 
be well for Her Majesty’s Government 
seriously to consider whether it would 
not be advisable to institute some other 
means of trying crimes of this particular 
nature than by trial by jury. It was 
hoped that remedial legislation would 
put an end to agrarian crime. He feared, 

however, that such would not be the 

case. The state of crime in Ireland 50 

or 60 years ago, when that country 

laboured under many disabilities, could, 

of course, afford no precedent; but taking 

into consideration the state of the coun- 

try during the last 10 years, he thought 

he must be a very sanguine man indeed 

who believed that any alteration in the 

land tenure of Ireland would prove an 

immediate and effectual remedy for the 
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existing state of things, and prevent the 
recurrence of such a state of things again. 
He had not the slightest doubt that a 
good Land Bill would have a very salu- 
tary effect; but he believed—and he 
thought that those among their Lord- 
ships who knew most about Ireland 
would agree with him—that the good 
results of such a Bill must take a con- 
siderable time to develop. He there- 
fore ventured to express a hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would, be- 
fore the expiration of the period during 
which the exceptional powers intrusted 
to the Government were in operation— 
namely, September, 1882—consider whe- 
ther it was not to the interest of Ireland 
that such an alteration should be made 
in ‘the ordinary law of the country as 
would render it possible to secure punish- 
ment to the perpetrators of agrarian 
crimes. It seemed to him that if there 
was one weak spot in the English cha- 
racter, it was that Englishmen would 
always insist on believing that that 
which was good for themselves must be 
good for everybody in every part of the 
world. The consequences of that idio- 
syncracy were sometimes disastrous. 
England had tried to govern Ireland by 
the same methods that succeeded in Great 
Britain ; and, as far as trial by jury in 
certain cases was concerned, the result 
had been a failure. The good effect of 
coercive measures was lost, because all 
Governments applied them to Ireland in 
a way which, though suitable to Eng- 
land, was not suitable to the former 
country. The noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) had cited Lord Grey and Sir Robert 
Peel as authorities in favour of allowing 
a considerable time to elapse before hav- 
ing recourse to measures of a repressive 
nature. But as such measures had been 
frequently tried, and as the country had 
not been permanently pacified, the mea- 
sures must either have been useless, or 
there must have been something faulty 
in their application. In his opinion, 
the fault was that they were not applied 
soon enough. It was all very well in 
England allowing matters to run toa 
great length before interfering ; but it 
was most mistaken kindness to pursue 
that plan in Ireland. The people, for- 
getting former coercive measures, mis- 
took the patience of the Government for 
weakness. Law-abiding people, though 
believing in the ultimate triumph of the 
law, were afraid to declare themselves, 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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dreading the long period of persecution 
to which they would be subjected. The 
principal thing was to foster a feeling of 
respect for the law, and confidence in the 
law; but they did not give the law- 
abiding people of Ireland a fair chance, 
for, unless sure of protection, they were 
naturally afraid of standing up boldly in 
defence of law and order. Besides the 
effect on Ireland, they ought to consider 
the effect on Great Britain and on Parlia- 
ment of the condition of things in Ire- 
land. It was very painful to their Lord- 
ships—as, indeed, to everybody—to see 
what had taken place in the other House 
of Parliament—what a new departure in 
the old method of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure had been adopted, what a great 
step had been found necessary in the 
curtailment of the freedom of debate. 
Moreover, however necessary they might 
be, it must always be painful for their 
Lordships to be obliged to pass such 
measures as those which had been lately 
occupying their attention. With re- 
spect to the Bill under notice, he had 
nothing whatever to say; but, as his 
noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council had said that this Bill was only 
part and parcel of a former Bill, per- 
haps he might be allowed to make a 
remark about the former Bill. It was 
about a part of the Bill which he con- 
sidered to be unwise and obnoxious— 
namely, the retrospective part of the 
Coercion Bill, by which its provisions 
became applicable even beyond the 
period when Her Majesty’s Government 
had first announced their intention of 
introducing it to Parliament. It was 
quite fair that the Bill should come into 
play at the date of Her Majesty’s Speech 
from the Throne; but it was not just 
that it should have effect prior to that 
date. It appeared to him that what 
happened was this. We told the Irish 
people that trial by jury was to be the 
method of trial, that a jury of their 
peers would decide whether a man was 
guilty or not. Certain individuals com- 
mitted actions which were undoubtedly 
crimes, but which were not crimes in the 
estimation of their peers, since juries 
almost invariably acquitted ; and if trial 
by jury was to be the test of innocence or 
guilt, they could not assume that these 
persons considered they were committing 
crimes. Then they suddenly altered the 
law, and, by making itretrospective, they 
could punish a man for an act committed 
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by him under the certainty that if tried 
for it by a jury, which was the legal 
method at the time, he would be pro- 
nounced innocent. Practically speaking, 
that was very much the same as making a 
new crime. That he considered a very 
great injustice. The retrospective nature 
of the Coercion Bill ought not to go 
beyond the period when it was first men- 
tioned in Parliament that exceptional 
powers would be sought. After that 
date the people had fair warning and 
could not complain if they suffered under 
the exceptional powers given to the Exe- 
cutive by the ‘‘ Protection for Life and 
Property Bill.” He thought it was un- 
just to insert that retrospective clause as 
it stood, and being unjust it was unwise ; 
he feared it was calculated to give rise 
in the Irish people to a perfectly erro- 
neous idea that there was a certain feel- 
ing of irritation and vindictiveness on 
the part of the people of this country, 
and on the part of Parliament, towards 
Ireland. That was, however, a matter 
of detail. The great point to which he 
wished to call the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was that in cases of 
crime of an agrarian nature trial by jury 
had proved to be a lamentable failure. 
They tried to maintain trial by jury, but 
they were constantly driven to supersede 
it. The country was kept in a stato of 
continual change and irritation, the law- 
less were encouraged, and law-abiding 
people were discouraged. He there- 
fore earnestly hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government would, before the Coercion 
Bill expired, consider whether it was 
not advisable to make some alteration 
in the ordinary law, in order to effec- 
tually-deal with agrarian crime in Ire- 
land, and to try and make the law fit 
the country instead of making the coun- 
try fit the law. 

Eart SPENCER said, part of the 
speech of the noble Lord (Lord Dunsany), 
relating to the treatment of prisoners, 
was founded on a paragraph which ap- 
peared in a daily paper that morning, 
and Her Majesty’s Government had no 
confirmation of what that paragraph 
contained. With regard to the larger 
question which had been opened up by 
his noble Friend behind him (the Earl 
of Dunraven), he would not enter into 
it on the present occasion, as it was a 
most serious and grave subject. The 
facts stated by the learned Judges, which 
his noble Friend referred to, no doubt 
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| showed a very serious state of things; 
| and that was the reason why Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government had been induced to 
bring in this Bill and that which pre- 
ceded it. He (Earl Spencer), however, 
hoped that state of things was only the 
result of the terrorism which unfortu- 
nately existed in Ireland at the present 
time, and that things would soon change 
for the better. He believed if there was 
good and loyal feeling restored in that 
country those difficulties would pass 
away. The closing remarks of his noble 
Friend behind him referred to a former 
Bill, and he would make no further al- 
lusion to that subject. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, and passed. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 

Six o’clock, to Monday next, 

Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 18th March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]|—Supritxy—considered in Committee 

—Navy Esrmares. 
Resolutions [March 17] reported. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Teinds 
(Scotland) * [118]. 

First Reading—Alkali, &c. Works Regulation * 
[119]; Rivers Conservancy and Floods Pre- 
vention * [120]; Copyright * [121]. 

Second Reading—Local Taxation Returns (Scot- 
land) [107]. 

Second Keading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Maintenance Law Amendment [110]. 

Third Reading—Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait 
Beds) [83], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o.0o— 
POOR LAW (IRELAND)—CASTLEBAR 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. W. CORBET (for Mr. O'Connor 
Power) asked the Chief Secretary of 
State to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that Mr. F. O’Donel, land 
agent, and member of the Castlebar 
Board of Guardians, at a meeting of that 
body, threatened Mr. Joseph B. Walsh, 
a fellow guardian, and now a prisoner 
under the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act, with arrest and imprisonment; if 
it is true that the same Mr. O’ Donel has 
directed similar threats against other 
members of the same Board ; and, if so, 
whether the Local Government Board 














will take steps to prevent the repetition 
of threatening language which might 
interfere with the elected representatives 
of the poor in the discharge of their 
duties ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the Irish Local Government Board had 
no information as to the language used 
by Mr. O’Donel, and they had no power 
to control the language of members of 
Boards of Guardians. It was the duty 
of the presiding Chairman of a Board to 
put a stop to proceedings which were of 
an objectionable or improper character. 
He dared say that in Ireland, and in 
England too, if it were the business of 
the Central Government to take steps 
whenever an improper or objectionable 
speech was made at a Board of Guar- 
dians they would have a good deal 
to do. 

ARMY—ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is true that the capital of the 
Royal Patriotic Fund has been dimi- 
nished by a very large amount ; whether 
the accounts of the fund have been 
audited annually according to the re- 
quirements of the Royal Commission ; 
whether, in consequence of the diminu- 
tion of the capital referred to, it has been 
found necessary to close, or advise the 
closing, of the Boys’ School at Wands- 
worth, the same being unendowed ; and, 
whether he will lay the Papers, and all 
the information on the subject which 
may be in his possession, upon the Table 
of the House; in the event of the above 
facts being as stated, whether he will 
take the necessary steps for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee for the purpose of 
thoroughly investigating the matter, and 
suggesting some scheme of reorganisa- 
tion with a view of placing the funds so 
liberally subscribed by the public under 
more responsible control ; and, whether, 
in view of the present system of short 
service, and of the fact that the benefits 
of education are made generally avail- 
able through the Board Schools, he will 
consider the advisability of applying the 
whole of the interest of the fund to the 
grant of pensions or compassionate al- 
lowances to the widows and children of 
officers and soldiers killed in action ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, at the open- 
ing of the Session I stated, in reply to 
the hon. Member for Greenwich (Baron 
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Henry de Worms), that I had not then 
received an answer to a letter written to 
the Patriotic Fund Commissioners on be- 
half of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and myself, in which we pointed out the 
very serious and unsatisfactory state of 
the finance of the Commission. As I then 
stated, the subject was under the consi- 
deration of the Commissioners; and I 
have since received from Lord Nelson, 
the Chairman of their Executive Com- 
mittee, a letter going fully into the ques- 
tion of their finance, and the remedies 
they propose. This letter, after enu- 
merating considerable economies, which 
the Committee hope to effect, recom- 
mended the closing of the boys’ school un- 
less the War Office and the Admiralty 
could come to the assistance of the Com- 
mission by supplementing their sources 
of income with certain funds at the dis- 
posal of the two Departments. Lord 
Northbrook and I, after full considera- 
tion, found ourselves unable to comply 
with this request ; but we have made a 
proposal to the Commission very much 
in the sense of the last part of the hon. 
Member’s Question. If, as we hope, 
the Commissioners should see their way 
to adopt our views, it will be easy for 
them to complete the special task for 
which they were orignally appointed by 
the Crown, and, at the same time, to as- 
sist in placing upon a permanent footing 
the main object for which they were con- 
stituted. I think I ought to add to this 
reply that, although, for want of suffi- 
cient data given to their actuary, it is the 
case that their assets have been found to 
be insufficient for the expenditure to 
which they were more or less pledged to 
Parliament and the public, there is no 
reason whatever for imputing to their 
officers any defalcations, and the whole 
matter has been so thoroughly probed 
to the bottom that the appointment of 
another Committee on the subject would 
be now useless. In any case, a Bill 
must be brought into Parliament to carry 
into effect the proposals of Lord North- 
brook and myself, or ofthe Commission, 
and before then I hope to lay on the 
Table all the Papers and Correspond- 
ence. 


Pay and Pension. 


NAVY—THE COASTGUARD PAY AND 
PENSION. 

Carrain PRICE asked the Secretary 

to the Admiralty, Whether it is the fact 

that chief officers of the Coastguard of 
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twenty years’ standing only receive the 
same rate of pay as those of one year; 
and, what is the reason that they are not 
allowed progressive pay in common with 
all other officers of the Navy ; is it the 
fact also that these officers are pensioned 
at the rate of £1 per annum for their ser- 
vice as seamen and petty officers in the 
Navy, whilst the warrant officers, with 
whom they rank, are pensioned at the 
rate of £1 10s.; and, is this one of the 
reasons for the ‘‘lack of candidates ” for 
the Coastguard Service mentioned by 
Admiral Phillimore in his recent Re- 
ort ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case, 
Sir, that chief officers of the Coastguard 
receive a fixed scale of pay, and not a 
progressive rate. It is 6s. a-day, with 
16d. a-day for provisions, and they get 
besides a capital cottage, often in as 
agreeable a site as any residence in the 
country, kept in repair for them at the 
public expénse. It is likewise the case 
that their pension is as stated by the 
hon. and gallant Member. If Coast- 
guard officers, in addition to all their 
other advantages, had the same pecu- 
niary position as those of their rank on 
board ships, no one would serve afloat, 
except on compulsion. There is no lack 
of candidates 4 the Coastguard, in 
which the numbers borne are at this 
moment only 16 below the numbers 
voted. 


CUMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE 
—THE NEW FRENCH TARIFF. 

Mr. BRINTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If, in view of the early promulgation 
of the new French Tariff, before an 
opportunity has been afforded to con- 
sider its effect upon British interests, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs will 
apply to the French Government to allow 
a period of at least twelve months to 
elapse from its promulgation, in order 
to give time for negotiating a new Com- 
mercial Treaty between France and this 
country ? 

Mr. W. HOLMS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, having regard to the fact that 
the new French General Tariff will pro- 
bably be promulgated. in the course of 
next month, which will involve the ter- 
mination of the existing Commercial 
Treaty with this Country six months 
afterwards, what steps, if any, have been 
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taken by Her Majesty’s Government to 
negotiate a new Commercial Treaty with 
France ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, by 
a Declaration, signed in October, 1879, 
it was agreed between the British and 
the French Governments that the Com- 
mercial Treaties between the two coun- 
tries, which were about to expire on the 
81st of December, 1879, under notice 
given by the French Government, should 
remain in force until six months after 
the promulgation of the new General 
Tariff. Her Majesty’s Government have 
repeatedly urged that that arrangement 
will afford a very limited time for nego- 
tiation ; and when, in the course of last 
month, the progress in the French Legis- 
lature of the Bills embodying the new 
General Tariff showed that it would pro- 
bably soon become law, Lord Lyons was 
instructed to call, in urgent terms, the 
attention of the French Government to 
the whole subject of commercial nego- 
tiations with this country. The French 
Government replied, on the 28th ultimo, 
that they expected to be soon in .a posi- 
tion to commence these negotiations. On 
the 14th instant, Lord Lyons was further 
instructed to point out that under present 
circumstances an extension of the period 
of six months, agreed upon in 1879, will 
be necessary. On the following day his 
Excellency addressed a note to that effect 
to the French Government. In reply to 
the Question of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Paisley, I may add that active 
steps have already been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government; but he will un- 
derstand that at the present moment it 
would not be advisable to enter into any 
details. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TELEGRAPH 
CLERKS. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (for Mr. 
Firz-Parrick) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the telegraph clerks 
on the Great Southern and Western 
Railway and other Railways, Ireland, 
were transferred from the old Telegraph 
Companies and placed under the present 
Post Office as Clerks in the Civil Ser- 
vice; whether they enjoy all privileges 
guaranteed to them under that transfer, 
or under the terms of the Playfair Com- 
mission; and, whether it is not a fact 
that many of these clerks, having been 
in the service twelve, and in some in- 
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stances eighteen years, are now only re- 
ceiving 21s. a-week salary, for which 
they are expected to work ten hours a 
day alternately with ten hours’ night 
duty, as well as five hours on Sunday ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I could not 
answer the first part of the Question 
addressed to me without prejudging the 
case of the telegraph clerks in general, 
which I am now investigating. The 
Question of the hon. Member only ap- 
peared on the Paper yesterday morning, 
and I have not had time since to com- 
municate with the Department in Ire- 
land respecting it, so that if the hon. 
Member will give me the details of the 
case to which he refers I shall be very 
much obliged to him. Ican assure him 
and the House that it will receive my 
most careful consideration in the in- 
quiries I am now carrying out. 


A fghanistan— 


NAVY—GOOD CONDUCT MEN. 

Srr JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, in reference to Return, 
No. 114, Whether the 10,836 persons 
not included in the first or second column 
of the Return are persons entitled to 
wear good conduct hadges, and are, 
therefore, not liable to corporal punish- 
ment? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: These persons, 
Sir, all either wear good conduct badges 
or are leading seamen, and in neither 
case are they liable to corporal punish- 
ment. 


SOUTH AFRICA— THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Government have re- 
ceived any information as to the nego- 
tiations or arrangements that are taking 
place between Sir Evelyn Wood and the 
Boers; and I would further ask, whe- 
ther, if he has no recent communications 
which he can give to the House, he still 
purposes to proceed with the Vote for 
the Transvaal expenditure on Monday 
next ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We are not, Sir, 
in receipt, nor, indeed, did we expect 
yesterday to be in receipt to-day, of any 
fresh intelligence from the Transvaal. 
It is, however, possible we may be so 
to-morrow. I cannot say with any cer- 
tainty, however, whether we shall be in 
a@ position to communicate conclusive in- 
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next. We are very desirous of doing 
so, if possible, because, undoubtedly, 
the Transvaal Vote would afford a most 
convenient and proper occasion for dis- 
cussing whatever topics connected with 
the Transvaal hon. Gentlemen might 
think required it. The Votes, however, 
are, in the first place, of a retrospective 
character, and I need not say the voting 
of the money does not in the slightest de- 
gree, under the circumstances, commit 
the judgment of the House with regard 
to the prospective policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and it is, in fact, 
necessary that the money should be 
voted, considering the great inconve- 
nience which would arise from postponing 
it even for a day. We probably could 
not postpone it till the following day 
with any certain view of being in a con- 
dition of then placing the House in 
possession of full details. What I should 
propose, therefore, is that, being most 
desirous to give the information, if 
we can we should do so; but if we 
are not able to give that informa- 
tion to the House we should still pro- 
ceed with the Votes on the ground of 
public financial necessity ; and, in that 
case, I need not say that when the in- 
formation is received, and we can com- 
municate it without deffiment to the 
public interest, we shall at once lay it 
upon the Table, and if there be a desire, 
as very possibly there may be, for a dis- 
cussion upon the subject, it will be our 
duty to give every facility for bringing 
on that discussion at an early date. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked, whether it was 
proposed to interfere with the rights of 
private Members by taking Tuesday and 
Wednesday next for Government Busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the progress made in the Business 
of the House during the week had been 
such as would probably make it un- 
necessary to do so. 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
also wish to ask a Question of the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India, of 
which I have given him Notice—Whe- 
ther, with reference to the paragraph 
which appears in the morning papers, 
the Government have made any offer to 
the Ameer Abdur Rahman with respect 
to the cession of Candahar; whether 
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the Ameer has accepted the cession; 
whether he has made any stipulation as 
to the time for the evacuation of Canda- 
har by our troops ; and what the nature 
of that stipulation is? And I wish fur- 
ther to ask the noble Lord, Whether 
it will be in his power to lay any Papers 
upon this subject before the House be- 
fore the debate on Candahar comes on ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the paragraph which appears in 
The Times newspaper of this morning 
was not officially communicated, and it 
is inaccurate. It is a fact that, for a 
considerable time, communications have 
been in progress between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Ameer of Cabul 
on the subject of the arrangements to 
be made in Southern Afghanistan con- 
sequent on the withdrawal of British 
troops. I have, however, thought it in- 
expedient to communicate to the House 
in any detail what the nature of these 
transactions has been; but I have 
to-day telegraphed to the Viceroy to in- 
quire whether it is the opinion of the 
Government of India that the time has 
now come when with advantage, or, at 
all events, without disadvantage, further 
information can be communicated to 
Parliament as to the progress of those 
communications; and I hope that on 
Monday, or some early day next week, 
I may be able to make some further 
statement on the subject. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

Toe COMPTROLLER or tue 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Kenstneron) re- 
ported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address [15th March] as followeth :— 

I thank you sincerely for your loyal and dutiful 
Address. 

I share the indignation and deep concern which 
you have expressed at the assassination of My 
relative and Ally His late Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of All the Russias. 

I shall take care to convey to His Imperial Ma- 


Jesty the present Emperor of All the Russias the 


abhorrence which, in common with Myself, you 


Jeel at this detestable crime, and the sympathy 


which it has called forth for the Imperial family 
of Russia, and also for the Government and people 
of that country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE communicated to 
the House a Letter from the Russian 
Ambassador to Earl Granville, for- 
warding a Telegraphic Message from 
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His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia :— 
London, 
March 18, 1881. 
[ Translation. ] 

Monsieur le Conte, 

I lost no time in bringing to the knowledge of the 
Imperial Government, by telegraph, the Resolu- 
tions passed by the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons expressing their sorrow for the mis- 
Sortune which has just befallen the Imperial 
Family and the whole Russian Nation. 

H.M. the Emperor has been deeply touched by 
the manifestations of sympathy, and has caused 
the enclosed telegrain to be addressed to me by M. 
de Giers, which I make it my duty to communicate 
to Your Excellency, in the hope that you will be so 
good as to make it known to the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. 

I have, §c. 

(Signed) 

Losanow. 
Telegram. 
[ Translation. ] 
St. Petersburgh, 
March +°,, 1881. 
To the Ambassador of Russia in London. 

The Emperor has been deeply touched by the 
manifestations of sympathy for him and of respect 
Sor the memory of his Father, which has emanated 
Srom the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons. His Majesty charges you to convey his 
warmest thanks. 


[By Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE EASTER VACATION. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked, If the Prime Minister could state 
whether he thought it probable the 
House would be able to enjoy, as it had 
enjoyed under former Administrations, 
an Kaster Vacation; if so, whether he 
could form any idea as to the date at 
which that Vacation might be given, and 
whether he thought it was likely to be 
of any appreciable duration ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Government 
is not, I am glad to say, in so serious a 
position with regard to its Business as 
not to contemplate an Easter Vacation. 
They even look forward to the absolute 
extension of that Vacation, and par- 
ticularly as, during the present year, the 
labours of the House of Commons have 
been far more severe than on any pre- 
vious occasion. I hope the noble Lord 
will not press me to-day to say more; 
but I hope that in the course of a few 
days—or, at any rate, in a very short 
time—I shall be able to make a definite 
announcement on the subject to the 
House. 
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WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked, When the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to take the Budget ? Would it 
be before the holidays ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
hoped to be able to take the Budget 
before the holidays, and shortly to state 
the day. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
gave Notice that, in consequence of the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would ask him. Whether, takinginto con- 
sideration the immense importance of 
there being sufficient time between the 
introduction of the Irish Land Bill and 
its consideration in its future stages, he 
would make arrangements for its intro- 
duction before Easter. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
—IMPORTATION OF CATTLE FROM 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether there is 
any foundation for the report that Her 
Majesty’s Government intend ‘extending 
the period of a month’s quarantine to 
which steamers employed in carrying 
live cattle from United States ports are 
subjected before being allowed to bring 
cattle to this Country from Canada ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, 
there was no foundation whatever for 
the report. 


LAW AND POLICE—ALLEGED MAN 
AND DOG FIGHT. 


Mr. SLAGG (for Mr. W. Corser) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of a 
brutal fight between a man and a bull 
dog, stated to have taken place on Satur- 
day last at Stacksteads, near Manches- 
ter, as reported in the London papers, 
one of which contains a picture or illus- 
tration; and, whether, if the facts are as 
represented, he will cause an extra police 
force to be quartered in Stacksteads, at 
the expense of the inhabitants, with a 
view to preventing a repetition of such a 
proceeding ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he was really ashamed to 
occupy the time of the House with such 
matters as these. He had a Report from 
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the Chief Constable of Lancashire, who 
assured him that the whole story was a 
ridiculous fabrication. He certainly had 
no intention of taking any such measure 
as was indicated in the Question. 


Arrangement of Business. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES — ARRANGE. 
MENT OF BUSINESS—WITHDRAWAL 
OF MOTIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, it being ne- 
cessary to proceed with the Navy Esti- 
mates, he would be obliged by hon, 
Members who had Notices on the Paper 
postponing them, in order to allow Mr, 
Speaker to leave the Chair. 

Mr. ERRINGTON, who had the fol- 
lowing Notice upon the Paper :— 

“To call attention to the small number of 
trained teachers in charge of Elementary 
Schools in Ireland, to the recommendations on 
the subject of the Royal Commission of 1868, 
and to the various attempts made by succes. 
sive Governments to deal with it ; and to move, 
‘That, in the opinion of this House, the in- 
terests of education require that no further 
time should be lost in providing increased fa- 
cilities for the training of teachers for Ele- 
mentary Schools in Ireland,’ ”’ 
said, the appeal just made to him placed 
him ina somewhatembarrassing position, 
for the Motion which stood in his name 
for that evening was not only one of im- 
portance, but circumstances had made it 
one of urgency; and that was the first 
occasion he had been able to get for it, 
after balloting the whole of last Session 
andof this. However, of course he need 
not say that he was most desirous of 
consulting the convenience of the House, 
and facilitating the progress of Busi- 
ness; and, therefore, he could not re- 
fuse the appeal made to him to post- 
pone the Motion. But he thought he 
was justified in saying that he post- 
poned it on the distinct understanding 
that if he failed to get a day for the 
discussion later in the Session, the Go- 
vernment should give him facilities for 
bringing it on at a reasonable hour 
some day after Easter. 

Mr. CAINE expressed his readiness 
to give way. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he hoped on 
Vote 1, in Committee, to call attention 
to the matter of which he had given 
Notice. But he wished to ask whether 
it would not be possible to revert to the 
old arrangement, under which the main 
discussion on the Navy Estimates was 
taken on Vote 2? It had been ruled by 
the late Chairman of Committees that 
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Vote 2 was no longer the Vote on which 
that discussion could be taken. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, in his 
opinion, in which he was corroborated 
by other and far weightier authority, 
the matter of which the right hon. and 
gallant Baronet had given Notice might 
be taken on Vote 2. 


TURKEY AND GREECE — THE 
BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the statement in one of the 
evening papers that the Turkish pro- 
posal with regard to the Greek Frontier 
has been accepted is correct ? 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, he should complain in general of 
any such Questions being put while 
negotiations of a delicate nature were 
pending ; but he might say at once that 
there was no truth in the statement that 
any settlement had been come to as yet. 


FISHERIES—THE EAST COAST FISHERY 
—DEPREDATIONS OF FOREIGNERS. 


CotoneL BARNE asked, Whether the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs could inform him as to the state 
of the negotiations with respect to the 
East Coast Fishery depredations ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, so far as he knew, there were no 
negotiations going on. 

CotoneL BARNE said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty told him to go to the Foreign 
Office, as the matter was in their hands. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the Foreign Office could act only in con- 
cert with the Board of Trade. Up to 
the present time, the Foreign Office had 
not been applied to, and it did not take 
such matters in hand of itself. 

CotoneL BARNE: Perhaps the Re- 
presentative of the Board of Trade can 
give some information. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that some 
short time ago, at the instigation of the 
Home Office, a careful investigation was 
made into these alleged depredations, 
and a Report was prepared, which had 
been laid upon the Table of the House 
and distributed. The whole subject was 
now engaging the careful consideration 

of the Board, and he hoped in a very 
short time to be able to make a recom- 
mendation upon the subject. 


{Marcu 18, 1881} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— Oo Qe 
SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENT. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) 58,100 Men and Boys. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in rising to 
move the Estimates which I have the 
honour to submit to the Committee, I 
must ask for indulgence on two grounds 
—first, because this is, I believe, only 
the second occasion during 15 years that 
that duty has been performed by anyone 
who spoke with less authority than that 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty; and 
next, because, owing to my compara- 
tively recent accession to Office, it will 
fall upon me to explain and defend mea- 
sures the conception and initiation of 
which are due to those who have been 
longer on the Board than myself, in- 
cluding, I must beg the Committee to re- 
member, my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Commissioner of Works. But while I 
renounce the credit of the measures, the 
explanation of which will constitute the 
main substance of what I have to say, I 
cannot too emphatically state that there 
is not one of those measures which I do 
not heartily approve, and sincerely be- 
lieve to tend to the interests of the Navy 
and the advantage of the country. It 
will be incumbent on me to beg the 
Committee this evening to devote an 
unusual share of its attention to Vote 1. 
It is in matters relating to that Vote, 
which includes the whole personnel of 
the Service, from the Admiral of the 
Fleet to the youngest boy who is entered 
in our training ships, that the most cau- 
tion has to be observed by an Adminis- 
tration, and that the keenest interest, 
and even anxiety, is felt by those whose 
position and fortunes are so nearly con- 
cerned. Hasty and inconsiderate changes 
in matters relating to officers and men 
of such a Navy as ours are extremely 
distasteful to the Service, and seldom 
find much favour in Parliament. But 
the changes which it is now my duty to 
announce are none of them hasty and in- 
considerate; and the first, and, as I can- 
not but think, that which will ultimately 
prove to be the most important, can 
hardly be called a change at all, but a 
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return to a state of things which endured 
so long and so successfully that it was 
fast becoming an institution in the Navy, 
as it has long been an institution in 
almost all the other great branches of 
the Public Service. The present Board, 
as the Committee already knows from 
Papers presented to the House, has re- 
stored the principle of competition which 
was introduced into the Navy by the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract. Up 
to the year 1869 cadetships were a mat- 
ter of pure patronage. Every boy, who 
was nominated by the people in power, 
entered the Navy if he could contrive to 
pass a test examination; but my right 
hon. Friend, by an Admiralty Order of 
August, 1869, laid it down that for the 
future twice as many boys as there were 
vacancies for should be nominated, and 
that cadetships should be given to the 
first and successful half of the list. This 
system continued in force until the year 
1875, when it was altered by Mr. Hunt, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. 
Hunt restored to himself, his colleagues, 
and all other officers who had the right 
of nomination, the power of appointing 
cadets absolutely, without subjecting 
their nominees to the ordeal of a com- 
petitive examination. That system has 
lasted till the present time, and the two 
plans have had a fair trial of about the 
same duration. Now, Sir, of those two 
plans, which has stood the test of expe- 
rience the best? I am not going to en- 
ter into a debate on the merits and de- 
merits of competition. But when apply- 
ing once more to the Navy a principle 
which a previous Board of Admiralty 
announced to be unsuitable for it, the 
present Board is bound to give its rea- 
sons; and, happily, the field of argu- 
ment is reduced to a very narrow spot 
indeed. The most serious line of rea- 
soning against competition has no beer- 
ing on this case. It has been often 
urged against the competitive system 
that in Services like the Army, Navy, 
and the Indian Civil Service it is essen- 
tial to have men of a certain social 
rank; that a system of competition is 
not a sufficient guarantee ; and that the 
nomination should be left in the hands 
of persons who could be trusted to 
choose candidates whose antecedents 
and family associations were satisfac- 
tory. The late Board of Admiralty left 
the nominatioa of cadets in the hands 
of members of the Board and of flag 
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officers on appointment to their stations, 
The present Board of Admiralty leaves 
the nominations in the same hands, but 
adds to them post captains. I feel sure 
that the Committee will be satisfied that 
whatever personal guarantee can be 
afforded by the character of the officer 
in whose hands an appointment lies, 
that guarantee will be afforded by a post 
captain of the British Navy. This ad- 
mission, which will be universally made, 
reduces the arguments against the pro- 
posed change to one, and one only. The 
ground on which the Board of Admi- 
ralty restored pure nomination was that 
the limited competition which had been 
in force between 1869 and 1875 injured 
the health of the cadets. Now, Sir, I 
venture to assert, what I have often 
supported within these walls by copious 
illustrations, that, taking a man’s life 
through, mental energy and _ bodily 
energy are, in most cases, intimately 
connected; and so satisfied am I of this, 
that even if our cadets did suffer a little 
from overwork, I would take that tem- 
porary inconvenience for the sake of the 
sort of young fellows whom we should get 
under a competitive system. But I pre- 
fer to take a narrower point, and to con- 
tend that boys of 13 or 14 who succeed 
in a competitive examination are, at any 
rate, not inferior in health to those who 
fail. On this point the Board of Ad- 
miralty has provided itself with outside 
evidence of a very interesting nature. 
They selected certain well-known schools, 
which contained a class of foundation 
scholars who had been admitted by com- 
petition, as well as a class of boys who 
had been placed at the school by their 
parents after a single test examination, 
and inquired whether there was any 
marked difference between the bodily 
health and strength of the two classes. 
The results of the inquiry were as fol- 
lows. Dr. Hornby, of Eton, reported 
that the collegers were not inferior 
physically to the oppidans. Dr. Haig 
Brown, of the Charterhouse, replies as 
follows :— 


Navy Estimates. 


“The successful candidates have taken no 
hurt from their previous training. J'hey are 
Boys of strong, vigorous constitution, both of 
body and mind, and they take their full share 
in school games.” 


Dr. Vardy, of King Edward’s School, at 
Birmingham, writes to exactly the same 
effect. And, finally, Dr. Ridding, of 
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{ Marcon 18, 1881} 
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Winchester, who, on a question of this | they resolved to revert, without delay, 


sort, may be trusted to speak with any 
man in the country, says this— 


‘The scholars at Winchester are not physi- 
cally inferior to the other boys. In games that 
require time, like cricket, several each year will 
sacrifice a leading position to school exigencies ; 
but even then I have known nearly half the 
cricket eleven come from ‘College.’ In foot- 
ball, which perhaps represents physique best, 
the 70 scholars manage to hold their own against 
the other divisions of 150 each. ‘Taken indi- 
yidually, their bodily strength is not inferior, 
and their pluck and spirit at least equal.” 


Well, Sir, as at Winchester and Eton, 
so it has been on board the Britannia. 
The Medical Director General of the 
Navy was desired to call for Reports 
from the medical officers who had had 
experience of the cadets who had en- 
tered by competition and by pure nomi- 
nation. The deduction to be drawn 
from this inquiry is expressed in his 
Report as follows :— 


“There is no perceptible difference in the 
physique of the cadets appointed under the 
two systems.” 


But if there is an equality of physical 
condition under the two systems, it is 
otherwise when we come to intellectual 
results. On this point I shall not dilate; 
first, because the Navy Estimates are 
not the occasion for anything that 
resembles Party recrimination; and, 
secondly, because I do not think it 
right to say what may hurt the feelings 
of young men who are officers of our 
Navy, and many of whom are fine and 
valuable officers. But none the less is 
it the case that, so far from the removal 
of competition having done away with 
cramming, the cramming is worse than 
ever. The instructors of the Britannia 
are bound to pull the boys over the 
course; and it is contrary to every prin- 
ciple of education to hurry and push a 
lad over the later stages of education 
when he has not thoroughly mastered 
the earlier ones; and that is certainly 
the case with not a few of the cadets 
who are entered under the pure nomina- 
tion system. At last it came to this— 
that there was talk of a proposal to have 
two courses on the Aritannia—one an 
obligatory course for the run of boys, 
and the other an optional course for the 
cleverer ones. Sir, this was a proposal 
which the Board of Admiralty could not 
entertain. The two systems had, in their 
opinion, had quite a sufficient trial, and 


to the system established in 1869; en- 
larging it so far as to enter three times 
as many candidates as there were vacan- 
cies, instead of only twice as many. The 
subjects of the examination have been 
carefully selected for the purpose of dis- 
couraging cramming. If any gentleman 
who takes interest in examinations, and I 
am glad to say that there are many such 
in this Parliament, will look at the list of 
subjects, he will see that it would be as 
impossible to cram for it as to cram for 
a University Scholarship at Cambridge. 
In French and in Latin the candidates are 
examined, not in any particular book, 
but in the language in general; and 
they are permitted to bring their dic- 
tionaries, so that a boy who has seen 
the piece set may have no special advan- 
tage over the boy who has not. Four 
cadetships are given to the sons of gen- 
tlemen in the Colonies, and five to the 
sons of officers who have been lost in the 
service of their country by sea or land. 
A slight advantage has been withdrawn 
from the successful competitors, which I 
hope the judgment of the Committee 
will endorse. The cadets will no longer 
receive pay and pocket-money from the 
country. The truth is that the cost of 
education elsewhere has risen so greatly 
that the education supplied in the Bri- 
tannia is quite disproportionably cheaper 
than can be got anywhere else. Even 
after this deduction is made, a parent 
will pay £70 a-year for what he could 
not obtain in the open scholastic market 
for less than £100 a-year; and I will 
venture to say that, when once the 
cadets on the Britannia are all picked 
boys, a parent would not easily find a 
school to which he would more willingly 
intrust hisson. I may say that the Board 
reserve to themselves the power of ad- 
mitting at a lower rate of £40 a-year 10 
yearly among the cadets whose fathers 
have a claim on the public, and whose 
circumstances justify the concession. 
And, Sir, there is another argument of 
great importance for restoring the prin- 
ciple of competition. Under a system 

where every nomination is equivalent to 

the gift of an office, the temptation to 

nominate more officers than the Service 
requires is almost too strong for human 

nature. Thisis curiously seen in the his- 

tory of the Navy. The years from 1858 

to 1868 were the last years of pure nomi- 

nation, During these years the entries of 
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cadets were 142, 360, 179, 174, 189, 171, 
169,176, 160,136,119. In 1869 the ques- 
tion was carefully inquired into, and it 
was discovered that to supply the needs 
of the Navy not 180, or 160, cadets 
a-year were required, but 60 or 70 at 
the outside. The enormous burden to 
the country, the terrible disadvantage to 
officers of a block in promotion, dis- 
appeared on the day when competition 
took the place of nomination. But, Sir, 
Iam glad to say that the tendency to 
increase the numbers of appointments, 
which began to show itself as soon as 
the system of nomination was revived in 
1875, was checked by the personal in- 
fluence of a Gentleman to whom the 
Navy owes much. In 1875, 96 appoint- 
ments were made; and in the following 
years the number was of an average of 
84. But in January, 1880, the right 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith), anxious not only to 
do what was right himself, but to see 
that his successors should do so too, 
instituted inquiries which resulted in 
the calculation that 55 cadetships a- 
year would be enough to keep the 
Navy supplied until the list of lieu- 
tenants was reduced to the number of 
1,000, at which he wished them to stay. 
That calculation has been revised by the 
officer who made it; and it has been 
ascertained that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given the benefit of the doubt 
in favour of economy; and the present 
Board has fixed the annual number of 
entries at 65. And now, Sir, I pass on 
to another question which forcibly illus- 
trates the unsoundness of the practice 
which was in vogue before the right 
hon. Member for Pontefract made the 
reduction in the annual entries of cadets. 
To enter more officers than the Service 
of the country requires imposes a heavy 
burden on the taxpayer; but it is like- 
wise a very cruel kindness to the officers 
themselves. Promotion is the keystone 
of efficiency in a fighting Service; and 
rapid promotion is impossible if all the 
channels of the Service are clogged and 
blocked in consequence of an extreme 
redundance of officers. When the right 
hon. Member for Pontefract became 
First Lord there were 1,100 sub-lieu- 
tenants, midshipmen, and cadets, as 
against 663 who are at present in Zhe 
Navy List. And, now, these officers 
are in and about the top of the list 
of lieutenants, and find that they have 
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to pay for the facility with which 
cadetships were given away in old days 
by the slowness with which in these days 
they rise to the rank of commander, 
Their grievance was brought before Par- 
liament last year by the right hon. and 
gallant Member for the Wigton Burghs 
(Sir John Hay), and an undoubted 
grievance it is. In January of this year 
there were 24 lieutenants of 14 years’ 
standing, and 28 of 13 years’ standing; 
whereas it is desirable, on every ground, 
that an officer, who is to be promoted at 
all, should be promoted, at latest, by 
the time he has been a lieutenant for 
12 years. The Board of Admiralty ac- 
cordingly determined to do something to 
relieve the grievance, and have obtained 
an Order in Council by which the pro- 
motions to the rank of commander were 
virtually raised from 20 to 25 a-year. 
It is not necessary for this purpose to in- 
crease the number of commanders above 
the authorized list. That list stands, as 
it has previously stood, at 225; but by 
the relaxation of the Order in Council 
the maximum number of commanders 
will be reached more rapidly than there 
was any prospect of reaching it before 
the Order was relaxed. It has been a 
great satisfaction to the First Lord to 
have had the means of promoting five 
additional deserving officers; and to be 
able to look forward to the same oppor- 
tunity during the years which will elapse 
until the effect will be felt of the reduc- 
tion in the number of first entries of 
cadets, which was made in 1869, and 
until the Service is once more restored 
into a healthy, and what we may fairly 
anticipate to be, a normal state of pro- 
motion. How greata difference there is 
already for the better from the state of 
things which existed before 1870, hon. 
Members who have not watched the 
Navy debates for many years past may, 
perhaps, not be aware. We have, at 
this moment, 90 unemployed post cap- 
tains, as against upwards of 200, 65 un- 
employed commanders, as against upe 
wards of 250; and taking the class of 
lientenants and sub-lieutenants in con- 
junction with the navigating officers, we 
have, on this great list, less than 300 
unemployed, as against 650 in 1869. 
And among those who now are classed 
as unemployed considerably over 100 
officers are “studying at College for the 
purpose of providing themselves with 
an equipment of advanced professional 
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knowledge which will be equally to the 
advantage of their country and them- 
selves. Everywhere there is hope, in- 
terest, generous emulation. The Ser- 
vice is alive; and that vitality it owes to 
the high-minded abstinence from the too 
free exercise of patronage which has 
honoured the administration of suc- 
cessive First Lords of both the great 
Parties in the State—which is ever bring- 
ing us nearer and nearer to the point 
when, to become anaval officer, istoobtain 
an active career instead of an emptyrank, 
with all the miseries of talents unem- 
ployed and hopes deferred. There are, 
however, bodies of officers under the 
administration of the Admiralty who 
would not admit that their conditions of 
service answer to the description which 
I have just given, and there is one set 
of officers in particular who have af- 
forded a very striking and exceptional 
proof that their grievances are real. 
When a class of public servants applies 
for an improvement in their position, 
they are very generally met with the 
argument—the very just argument— 
that the country should not be called 
upon to pay more than the market price 
of the services which it requires, and 
that as long as public servants of the 
right sort are freely forthcoming there 
is a strong proof that that market price 
is actually being paid. But that argu- 
ment does not hold in the case of the 
Medical Service of the Navy. The ex- 
perience of many years has shown that 
the present inducements do not attract 
such a number of medical candidates as 
would give us the choice which we should 
like to exercise in selecting surgeons. 
Nay, more than this, so far from having 
a choice, it is long since as many can- 
didates have presented themselves as 
there were vacancies to be filled. In 
the course of the last 10 years only 220 
candidates have presented themselves for 
examination, and the establishment has 
in consequence fallen from 476 to about 
400.» It has often happened that in- 
stead of having, as we ought to have, 
four candidates for each vacancy, we had 
four vacancies, on an average, for each 
candidate. It is important, too, that 
in supplying a National Service like the 
Navy, public servants should be drawn 
equally from the whole surface of the 
United Kingdom. But this was far from 
the case with our surgeons. Of the de- 
grees and diplomas held by the candi- 
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dates, 103 were from Medical Colleges 
of England; 128 of Scotland; and 251, 
or more than the two other countries to- 
gether, from Ireland. Such famous in- 
stitutions as Oxford, Cambridge, London 
University, were not represented on our 
list of candidates at all. We suffered ; 
but we did not suffer alone. The Army 
found a difficulty in supplying itself 
with medical officers, not, indeed, as 
great as ours, but so great as to call for 
a trenchant remedy. In February, 1878, 
Lord Cranbrook appointed a small Com- 
mittee, who examined into the causes of 
the difficulty under which the War Office 
found itself in procuring medical officers, 
and recommended a great amelioration 
in the position of those officers. The 
recommendations of that Committee 
were practically embodied in an Army 
Circular issued by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Stanley), which has had a great, and, I 
hope, a permanent effect in popularizing 
the Medical Service of the Army. Atthe 
half-yearly medical examinations for 
the Army there came forward, during 
the years from 1868 to 1878, an average 
of 17 candidates. The Circular improving 
the position of medical officers appeared 
in January, 1880. At the examination 
which preceded its appearance, and at 
the two examinations which followed it, 
there were respectively 74, 42, and 78 
candidates, or an average of 64. Well, 
Sir, if the expectation and fruition of 
the Army Medical Scheme could produce 
such marked effects upon the entry of 
candidates for the Army, it is reasonable 
to hope that the same result will be 
produced if a proportional improvement 
is made in the position of the Naval 
Medical Service. I say proportional im- 
provement, because it has been clearly 
recognized that the medical officers of 
the Navy require to be actually better 
treated than their brethren of the Army. 
In 1866, there sat a Joint Military and 
Naval Committee, which came almost 
unanimously to the conclusion that the 
life of a Navy surgeon was so much less 
agreeable, owing to the hardship on 
board ship, the severance of domestic 
ties, the liability of being placed on half- 
pay, and other disadvantages, that the 
Navy surgeon ought throughout his 
career to have the advantage over the 
Army surgeon to the extent of 7 per 
cent in his emoluments. Just before 
the end of the last Parliament the late 
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First Lord appointed a Committee, pre- 
sided over by Admiral Hoskins, which 
has brought in a Report admirably clear 
and practical. The recommendations of 
that Report have been, as regards the 
Service at large, accepted by the Ad- 
miralty, and will be embodied in Orders 
in Council. I will not trouble the Com- 
mittee with the details of the change 
further than to say that the advance of 
7 per cent on the improved position of 
Army surgeons has been accepted as the 
principle. Henceforward, a young man 
will be able to step at once into an 
assured income of £210 a-year, besides 
his quarters and the victuals which he 
draws; and it is not easy to be so 
securely and comfortably settled in life 
at that age in any calling whatsoever. 
When he finally retires, he will enjoy a 
good pension, which will make him an 
object of envy to many a hard-worked 
practitioner of his own standing, who 
cannot afford to leave his private busi- 
ness. A flow of promotion will be main- 
tained by the compulsory retirement of 
Fleet surgeons, who have not risen to be 
Deputy Inspectors General, at the age 
of 55; and by the offer of handsome 
gratuities to younger men at fixed periods 
of 8, 12, and 16 years’ service. Nume- 
rous other advantages are offered to 
which J will not allude at length, except 
by stating that a Fleet surgeon will 
henceforward be treated, as he always 
should have been treated, to the privilege 
of being placed on the list of officers for 
whom special cabins are appropriated. 
For reasons which I need not give here, 
the Admiralty have determined to with- 
draw their young medical men from the 
course at Netley, rare as the educa- 
tional advantages of Netley are, and 
much as we appreciate them. Hence- 
forward, instead of passing through their 
special education in the character of 
students with a small allowance for their 
maintenance, they will be from the first 
young naval officers, on the full pay of a 
surgeon, profiting by the experience and 
teaching of older naval surgeons in the 
Naval Hospital at Haslar. In every 
way, for the first time in its existence, 
the Medical Service of the Navy will be 
placed in a position worthy of the Ser- 
vice which has been honoured by such 
names as Sir Joseph Hooker and Pro- 
fessor Huxley. There is another body 
of officers, with regard to whose position 
and prospects something has been said 
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in the House, and a great deal outside 
it. It would be idle to assert that the 
arrangements for quickening promotion 
and retirement have satisfied officers in 
all grades of the Royal Marines; and 
there are other proposals with regard to 
all ranks of that most distinguished, and 
to me personally, if 1 may be allowed 
to say so, in the character of a critic 
of the Purchase system, most deeply 
interesting Corps, which are attract- 
ing the earnest attention of the Ad- 
miralty. But, though the Board of 
Admiralty are not willing to admit that 
there is an over-close analogy between 
the Navy and Army, still it is indis- 
putable that the Royal Marines are too 
near akin toa purely military force to be 
treated at Whitehall without any refer- 
ence to the policy which obtains in Pall 
Mall. We have waited to be fully in- 
formed of the final arrangements with 
regard to officers and non-commissioned 
officers which are proposed by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War; and the Board of Admiralty is 
now prepared to begin considering the 
questions which affect the Marines, and 
they hope to have thoss changes in 
operation on the 1st of July. It is not 
the habit of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Admiralty to anticipate perform- 
ance by pledges; and I trust that the 
Committee will give him so much indul- 
gence as to believe that the thorough- 
ness with which he has treated so many 
questions as are included in next year’s 
Estimates will be an earnest of the 
spirit in which he will deal with those 
to which he has promised his careful and 
not tardy attention. And now, Sir, from 
the officers I pass to the men, the num- 
bers of whom may be found on page 7 
of the Estimates. We ask next year 
for 30,988 petty officers and seamen, as 
against 31,433 this year. The varia- 
tion is not more than is usual one year 
with another, and it is satisfactory to be 
able to state that the number of seamen 
proposed to be voted this year is greater 
than in any of the seven years preceding 
1880-1. The diminution is in the num- 
ber of bluejackets, which have come 
down from 20,369 to 19,903; while the 
stokers and artificers have risen from 
7,378 to 7,929. The main cause of this 
diminution is the loss of seamen in the 
Eurydice and Atalanta, and the small 
entry of boys in 1878-9. In that year 
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attractions of the continuous service 
system, the number of seamen was grow- 
ing more rapidly than the Service re- 
quired, reduced the entry of boys by 
something like two-fifths below the 
average; entering only 1,776; as against 
‘about 3,000. The result of that reduc- 
tion in the entries we are feeling at 
present, and there is no need for alarm 
about it. But then it appears to have 
struck the right hon. Gentleman that in 
a question like the manning of our Navy 
there should be that regularity of sys- 
tem by which alone so important a 
machinery can work without being liable 
to constant and damaging criticism, and 
he determined to lay down arule for the 
guidance of himself and his successors. 
He pronounced that between 18,000 and 
19,000 was the normal number of blue- 
jackets at which we ought to aim; and 
by an elaborate calculation he found that 
2,200 boys a-year would supply the 
annual waste in that force of men. Now, 
the present Board of Admiralty does not 
intend lightly to depart from the prac- 
tice of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
trust that hon. Gentlemen will not be- 
lieve that I am inclined to underrate the 
value of our seamen. It is difficult to 
express the pleasure with which one who 
has, for many years past, been giving his 
thoughts to Army questions, and who 
knows what are the difficulties of re- 
cruiting, finds himself connected with a 
Service where the rank and file are trained 
professional fighting men, bred to it from 
their youth up, and regarding their call- 
ing as men regard a well-paid life-long 
career. I never shall err on the side of 
diminishing so stable a force, which 
stands like a rock amidst the ever- 
changing, the necessarily ever-changing, 
Military Forces of our country. It is 
after very deliberate and close exami- 
nation that I have come to endorse the 
figure given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. ‘The first consideration in favour 
of that figure is afforded by the numbers 
of bluejackets during the last 30 years. 
In 1858 the bluejackets numbered 23,000; 
in 1860, 32,000; in 1864, 25,000; in 
1868, 20,000; then between 1870 and 
1874 they fell to 18,000; then rose to 
19,000 in 1876, and 20,000 again in 
1878. There is, it will be observed, only 
one great variation, and that was in con- 
sequence of an enormous entry of boys in 
the ‘Invasion Panic” of 1859. The prac- 
tice of so many successive Boards is a 
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strong argument in favour of a figure of 
between 18,000 and 19,000 being theright 
figure; and the reason for a decrease in 
the average number of our bluejackets 
from the 22,000 or 23,000 of 20 years 
ago may very shortly be stated. That 
reason consists in the difference between 
our fighting ships of the present and the 
past in structure and in complement. 
The fighting ships of old days cost little 
and carried large crews. The fighting 
ships of to-day cost the annual revenue 
ofa small Kingdom, but carry far smaller 
crews, and of those a far larger propor- 
tion consist of artificers and engineers, 
and a far smaller proportion of pure 
bluejackets. The most powerful fight- 
ing ship of 20 years ago was the Duke 
of Wellington. She cost £140,000, and 
carried 1,100 men, of whom 633 were 
bluejackets. The most powerful fight- 
ing ship of our present Fleet is, pre- 
sumably, the /nflexible. She cost £700,000, 
and carries 370 men, of whom probably 
about 120 are bluejackets. A 90-gun 
flag ship in 1864 carried 834 men, 
of whom 439 were bluejackets. The 
Alexandra, a flag ship of to-day, carries 
688 men, of whom 298 are bluejackets. 
There are only 110 bluejackets in the 
Thunderer, which, as a movable engine 
of war, stands in the very first rank. 
And it must be remembered that, while 
our requirements of seamen have de- 
creased, our reserve of seamen has 
rapidly grown. ‘For 10 years past our 
Coastguard is as fine a body of seamen 
as the world has ever seen or ever can 
see ; in perfection of discipline, in fulness 
of experience, fit especially for a sudden 
emergency. We have the Pensioner 
Reserve, with the great body of pen- 
sioners behind them, who, at the least, 
can do the work of the guard ships and 
Steam Reserve in the home ports, and 
release every available active young 
man to serve on board the Fleet. And 
then we have the 18,000 men of our 
Naval Reserve—the creation of the last 
20 years—by which we are enabled to 
draw promptly and effectively on the 
vast resources of our Mercantile Navy. 
Sir, it was with all these facts in 
view that the right hon. Member for 
Westminster laid down his somewhat 
elastic limit for the seamen of the future; 
and it is with these facts in view that 
the present First Lord has confirmed his 
decision. Until, by careful and constant 
observation, we ascertain that the num- 
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ber of boys whom he proposes to enter 
annually is either too large or too small 
to keep our seamen to that limit, we 
shall continue to enter the same number 
of boys yearly, and refrain from those 
hasty and extensive variations in our 
enlistments of the past which financially 
and, I think, administratively have not 
been to the advantage of the Navy. 
And now, Sir, I have come pretty well 
to the end of the personal matters that 
are connected with these Estimates, and 
it is time to turn to their financial aspect. 
Hon. Gentlemen will observe that, in 
concert with the framers of the Army 
Estimates, we have included in the Votes 
for the financial year of 1880-1 the 
first Supplementary Estimate for the 
war in the Transvaal, and in the Votes 
for the financial year of 1881-2 the 
estimated Transvaal expenditure for that 
year, as it was estimated early in Feb- 
ruary. Deducting these sums from both 
years, we find a net increase on the 
normal Estimates of £149,984. Now, 
for this increase two Votes, and two 
alone, are chargeable. The Dockyard 
Vote for Wages, and the Vote for Naval 
Stores to be consumed in the Dockyards, 
are answerable for the whole, it may 
fairly be said, of this increase. What 
we shall get for our money I will inform 
the Committee; but, for the present, I 
must beg hon. Members to notice that 
those items which require minute care 
to watch—which may be said to be evi- 
dences of the attention of administrators 
to small details—in no case show a real 
increase, and in some cases show a very 
sensible economy. The only exception 
is the Scientific Vote, and that is appa- 
rent, and not real. Very great care has 
been taken in re-modelling these Esti- 
mates, in which the right hon. Member 
for Westminster will, no doubt, fre- 
quently recognize the bold but prudent 
touch of that excellent public servant, 
the Accountant General, whom the Ad- 
miralty owes to his judicious choice. 
The tabulated Appendices at the end of 
the Estimates —superior, I think, in 
clearness and brevity to anything we 
have had yet—show that hand in several 
places, and nowhere is it more apparent 
than in Vote 5. As was done last year 
with the Britannia, the salaries of the 
training schools for engineer students 
have this year been collected out of 
every corner of Vote 1 and Vote 6, and 
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perly belong. In this way, an apparent 
increase of £7,000 becomes on closer 
examination a real decrease of £4,000, 
There is a diminution of £8,000 for New 
Works and Buildings; of nearly £5,000 
for Medical Stores; of £8,000 for Mis- 
cellaneous Services. On Vote 14—greatly 
to the credit of the Transport Depart- 
ment, which, amidst the constant spurts 
of overwork to which it has been sub- 
jected by recent events, might well have 
been excused if it had not found time to 
re-consider its system with a view to 
economy—a careful re-arrangement of 
the method of sending out our men and 
officers to re-commissioned ships by troop 
ships instead of by passenger ships has 
led to savings which amount to the really 
considerable figure of £5,000, and which, 
it may be confidently anticipated, will 
be in part permanent. For the ordinary 
transport service of the year which is 
done for the Army, £145,000 is asked 
for, as against £171,000 last year. 
The Votes for Salaries and Pensions for 
the Admiralty Offices stand much where 
they did; but they will not stand there 
long. ‘The re-organization began by 
the present Secretary of State for War, 
and carried to its completion by a re- 
newed and spontaneous effort by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster and his energetic lieu- 
tenant, the hon. Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), will soon 
begin to show its fruit. No one who 
has the pleasure of working at the 
Admiralty now can fail to recognize the 
extraordinary change for good which 
thosetwosuccessive reforms have wrought 
in the Department. The most celebrated 
of my Predecessors, Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
saysonce and repeats it pretty often—‘‘It 
is strange to see how many people it do 
take to do the King’s business.” That 
can no longer be said of the Admiralty 
Office. There are now as many public 
servants as the Service requires, and of 
the right class. The saving at the end 
of 10 years will be £8,500, and the ulti- 
mate saving in salary and pension will 
be not far from £40,000 in the Ad- 
miralty Offices in town alone. And, 
while the expense will be less, the work 
is already better done. There are fewer 
people, but. they are better arranged, 
and far better contented. Promotion 
by selection, once so unpopular because 
new, is now the pride of the Office ; and 
to give the less efficient man a post of 
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command and responsibility merely be- 
cause he stood at the top would cause 
as much discontent now as in old days 
would have been caused by the best 
man being placed over the head of his 
senior. Men who have the zeal of their 
Profession are now in the places of trust ; 
and business goes with a rapidity and 
a thoroughness which, to a Minister of 
the past, would have appeared incredible. 
We have endeavoured to supplement the 
arrangements of our Predecessors in a 
point which still remained untouched. 
It has long been recognized that civil 
employment of a suitable kind was 
most desirable for Army and Navy pen- 
sioners. Employment of that descrip- 
tion appeared to the present Board to 
exist among the messengerships of the 
Admiralty Office. The patronage of 
those places was of a humble sort; but 
it was, for well-understood reasons, a 
patronage which has time out of mind 
been cherished as a particularly useful 
and agreeable patronage by Ministers. 
The present Board has, however, deter- 
mined to forego the privilege of ap- 
pointing as messengers those who have 
a personal claim on them, and to give 
these posts henceforward to naval pen- 
sioners who have deserved by good 
conduct at sea the privilege of serving 
their country in what may be looked on 
as a snug berth on land. One word, 
before I finally pass to the shipbuilding, 
must be said about the Non-Effective 
Votes. The half pay and retired pay to 
officers shows a reduction of £17,000, 
owing to the falling-in of the first of the 
sets of Terminable Annuities created to 
meet the commutations of pension by 
which the great reductions of the active 
list in 1869 and the subsequent years 
were carried through. On the other 
hand, there is an increase of £15,000 on 
the Civil Pensions Vote on account of 
the recent reductions in the Admiralty 
Office made by the late Board. There 
remains an increase, not so large in- 
deed as others in the list, but of all others 
the most black and ominous in the eyes 
of every genuine economist. I refer to 
the £24,000 or so by which the Military 
Pensions and Allowances have increased 
this year. The results of the continuous 
service system, excelient from the mili- 
tary point of view, from the aspect of 
economy are very formidable. In the 
year 1852, when the system took its 
present form, the Vote for Military Pen- 
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sions and Allowances was £469,000. In 
1860 the effect had not begun to be felt ; 
the Vote still stood at £465,000; in 1865 
it had begun to rise, and it stood at 
£501,000. In 1870, it was £606,000; 
in 1878, it was £658,000; in 1875, it 
was 703,000 ; in 1878, it was £781,000; 
in 1879, it was £810,000 ; and this year, 
alarming to relate, it has risen, by un- 
avoidable automatic action, to 847,000. 
In laying these Estimates before the 
Committee, I must deprecate the wrath 
of economical reformers so far as to bid 
them observe that one single item, 
which for 15 years to come we can do 
nothing to check, has in the course of 
15 years past risen by near £400,000. 
What possible comparison, except to 
our sore disadvantage, can be made 
between the Estimates of the present 
and the Estimates of the past? But 
our sufferings, so far from making us 
selfish, have filled us with compassion 
and fellow-feeling for future Boards of 
Admiralty. We are determined that, 
at any rate, the country shall not be 
saddled with such a burden permanently 
and for ever, without a careful inquiry 
into the possibility of that burden being 
alleviated. The time has come for an ex- 
amination into the problem as to whether 
the advantages of continuous service 
cannot be retained with some diminu- 
tion of its enormous cost. There is no 
notion of touching the interests, boy 
or man, of anyone who has already 
engaged to serve Her Majesty. But, 
as regards the manning of the Navy in 
the future, a careful inquiry, which is 
now being conducted by able financiers 
and a most trusted naval officer, Captain 
Codrington, will enable the Admiralty 
to see whether seamen as efficient as we 
obtain now can be got and kept without 
the enormous, and, as far as we can see, 
unlimited outlay which at present lies 
around us and before us. In connection 
with the Vote, I should like to have re- 
ferred to achange from which those who 
best knew our seamen expect a large 
amount of good. The Board of Ad- 
niralty, having now a Bill on the Table 
to abolish the punishment of flogging, 
have thought it their duty to ask them- 
selves whether they can do anything to 
diminish the temptation to drink—the 
direct or indirect cause of faults for 
which flogging used to the punishment ; 
and they have devised a scheme which I 
hope and trust will conduce to temper- 
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ance, at the same time that it will add 
to the health and comfort of our seamen. 
But time, and a sense of justice towards 
those who will follow me, warn me to 
defer the exposition of that scheme until 
Vote 2, and perhaps the Resolutions 
of the hon. Members for Scarborough 
(Mr. Caine) and Paisley (Mr. W. Holms), 
which they have so kindly postponed to- 
night, will give me the opportunity of 
stating it. We now find ourselves face 
to face with the Votes, the amount and 
destination of which depend upon the 
naval policy of a Government. Those 
Votes are the Dockyard Establishments, 
which this year cost £1,446,346; the 
Vote for Naval Stores of £1,172,700; 
and the Vote for Machinery and Ships 
built by Contract, which amounts to 
£683,239. Now, in these, the first 
Estimates which the present Board of 
Admiralty has framed, it is incumbent 
on us to make up our minds as to the 
policy which we should pursue so long 
as we are intrusted with the charge of 
Her Majesty’s Navy. There is a ten- 
dency—sometimes there is even a neces- 
sity—for a Board to direct its expenditure 
into a special line. One Board makes 
great efforts in the direction of iron ship- 
building; another prides itself on plac- 
ing the existing iron-clads in a state of 
efficiency; and further back, there were 
times when to build gun-boats was con- 
sidered the pressing duty of the day. 
The present Board has come to the con- 
clusion that the circumstances. of the 
Navy permit us this year to produce a 
scheme, which shall be, if I may so call 
it, a normal scheme; which shall exceed 
in no direction, and, as far as possible, 
fall short in none; and which, with com- 
paratively little variation and disturb- 
ance, may be worked one year with 
another for the purpose of making good, 
to a reasonable extent, all the current 
needs of the Navy. I say to a reason- 
able extent, for the almost feverish ad- 
vance of science, sharpened and impelled 
by the rivalry of the great Naval Powers, 
has rendered it necessary rigorously 
and carefully, not, indeed, to dole out— 
no one who scans these Estimates can 
in justice use that term—but to dispense 
and partition the sums allotted to each 
of the great branches of our naval sys- 
tem. How numerous are those branches, 
and how indispensable it is to pay to each 
of them a full share of attention, is some- 
times forgotten both by those who de- 
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mand that more money shall be spent 
upon some one object, and likewise by 
those who complain that too much 
money is spent upon all together. In 
the first place comes that class of ves- 
sels which are the foundation of the 
maritime greatness of all nations, and 
the domestic security of our own—the 
ships that are to fight in line of battle. 
Whatever else may be neglected, this 
we cannot afford to neglect. This work 
we cannot postpone, because three or 
four years hence we may find some 
better method of doing it. Men dispute, 
and, perhaps, will for ever dispute, as 
to the best type of battle ship; but a 
good ship that is armed and afloat is 
better than an ideal ship which is still 
on the stocks. The present Board may 
have notions of their own as to the man- 
of-war of the future; but they find 
plenty of work left them by their Pre- 
decessors, in the shape of carefully and 
ably designed iron-clads, which only 
want to be completed in order to render 
them fit then to dispute the seas against 
any comer. The best way of getting to 
a new design is to finish the old one out 
of hand; whereas, if ships are laid down 
freely, and finished off slowly, the nation 
has never the advantage of a new design 
at all. This coming year, accordingly, 
the Agamemnon and Ajax are to be com- 
pleted for sea at Chatham, and will soon 
folluw their great prototype, the Jn- 


flexible, which will be commissioned in 


June or July. At Chatham, likewise, 
the Conqueror, which is of the improved 
Rupert type, up to which the Hotspur 
has recently been re-modelled, will be 
pushed forward with all the energy that 
can be commanded. At present she is 
about a quarter built. By the end of 
next year she will, if all goes well, be 
advanced to three quarters. At the 
same yard that remarkable ship, the 
Polyphemus, which, as some think, is 
destined to work a revolution in naval 
warfare, will be completed, at a cost 
certainly not too great for so interesting 
an experiment. At Portsmouth the 
Colossus will be advanced by over a 
quarter; and at Pembroke her sister, 
the Majestic, will be advanced about as 
much. At Pembroke, too—a yard, by 
its vicinity to coal and iron, excellently 
adapted for that iron shipbuilding on a 
large scale, to which, from its maritime 
seclusion as compared with the Channel 
Dockyards, itis able to give its full time 
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—the Collingwood, the youngest device of 
the late Board, will have the first serious 
work done upon her. It {is not until 
the close of the year, when the stress of 
these unfinished tasks is off his hands, that 
the present First Lord intends finally to 
determine on the type of the first-class 
iron-clads, one of which will certainly 
be laid down at Chatham, and another 
elsewhere. These are considerable under- 
takings. I might have recommended 
them to the Committee, and, at the same 
time, have given point to a tame narra- 
tive, by referring to the efforts in the 
same direction that are being made by 
other nations. But those comparisons, 
not always very discreet or very expe- 
dient, for reasons into which I need not 
enter, are in this case unnecessary. We 
do not need arguments drawn from the 
confidential Navy Lists of other Powers 
to stimulate us at Whitehall to do what 
must be done in order to keep Great 
Britain in the maritime position which 
she enjoys, and the Committee do not 
need such arguments to grant us the 
sums of money which that essential and 
indispensable duty requires. But before 
I bring the list of what we are doing in 
steel and iron to a close, 1 must say a 
word on a subject on which silence would 

be culpable. There is one department 
in which, whether we consider our Navy 

in relation to that of its great neighbour, 

or in relation to the enormous commerce 

which, in time of war, it would be bound 

to protect—not less than half the Mer- 

cantile Marine of the globe—we have 

till lately been behindhand. Taking 14 

knots as the standard of high speed, we 

have only 11 swift cruisers, counting the 

Iris and Mercury despatch vessels among 

them. Fine vessels they are, and no 

doubt the Shah and the Raleigh, when 

they have got on board their new arma- 

ment, will give a good account—a very 

good account indeed—of any cruiser in 

the world that is not an iron-clad. But 

the world is a large place; and eight or 

ten vessels cannot be everywhere, and 
the safety of our commerce imperatively 

demands that the swift cruisers which 

we have ready at the outbreak of a war 

shall be enough to clear the seas of 
privateers. Much use, as a war goes on, 
may, no doubt, be made of the armed 
merchantmen on the Admiralty List ; 
but we must have Royal cruisers to begin 
with, A commencement was made last 
year by the late Board in the Leander 
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and her two consorts, which, with their 
partially protected machinery, their great 
speed, and their excellent guns, will be 
everything that can be desired for the 
purpose for which they were devised. 
The present Board have carried this 
policy farther. We are pushing on the 
Leanders, and we have laid down a 
fourth Leander at Pembroke, to occupy 
the spare time of the 200 extra men who 
are working on the iron-clads. We 
have determined, in the new vessels of 
the Comus class, to give an extra knot of 
speed. But we have done more than 
this. In our opinion, it is necessary to 
produce a vessel which shall not only 
have the heels of others, but which shall 
be able to meet, on at least equal terms, 
almost anything she is likely to catch. 
Great pains have been spent over the 
form and attributes of a vessel which, in 
the words of the designer, is intended— 
‘*Especially for independent service on 
foreign stations, where fast, unarmoured ships 
may have to be opposed, and where the second- 
class iron-clads of an enemy may have to be met 
and engaged,”’ 
On such service it is considered desirable 
to secure the following conditions :—A 
speed of 16 knots; a comparatively large 
number of guns, some of them capable 
of penetrating the thickest armour of 
second-class iron-clads at long ranges ; 
armour of proof to protect the vitals of 
the ship; her coal supply must also be 
large, and the vessel must have auxiliary 
sail power to economize fuel, and a cop- 
pered bottom to make her independent of 
docks. Such a vessel, fit to keep the sea 
and to sweep the sea, the Admiralty be- 
lieve they have got. Her length is to be 
315 feet; her extreme breadth 61 feet ; 
and her tonnage about 7,300. Her horse- 
power is to be 8,000; her bunkers will 
hold 900 tons; and her speed on the 
measured mile will be 16 knots. She has 
the great advantage of a twin-screw. 
She will have a belt 8 feet broad and 140 
feet long amidships, of steel-faced ar- 
mour, 10 inches thick with 10 inches of 
backing, protecting her engine-room and 
boilers, 3 feet above water and 5 feet 
below. She will have a conning tower 
of steel-faced armour ; a protecting deck 
of inclined steel, 3 inches thick, 5 feet 
under water, covering the whole of that 
part of the ship, both fore and aft, which 
is not clad in iron. She will carry 
an armament of four 18-ton 9°2 inch 
breech-loading guns, mounted in bar- 
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bettes, with protection against bullets, 
which, at 1,000 yards, will pierce 16} 
inches of iron armour, and more than 
13 inches of steel-faced armour. She 
will carry likewise six 6 inch breech- 
loading guns, equal in range to those 
which have carried desolation at a dis- 
tance of five miles into the Peruvian 
harbours; she will be equipped with 
boat guns, torpedoes, field-guns, machine 
guns, and will probably be fitted with a 
couple of torpedo boats in addition ; and 
she will have room for over 400 men and 
officers to work her and fight her. She 
will combine the speed of the Leander ; 
with guns of greater power than the 
Thunderer or the Devastation; and the 
Admiralty, with some confidence, sub- 
mit her to the criticism of a nation 
which thinks little of a vessel that 
cannot travel far and fast, and fight 
sharply and long. She will rank 
high among cruisers, and high among 
second-class iron-clads; and in the 
hope that she will meet the ends for 
which she is designed, it is proposed 
to lay down one such vessel this year at 
Portsmouth and another at Chatham. 
Her hull and engines will cost £400,000, 
as against £550,000 of the Collingwood, 
and £150,000 of the Leander. Later on, 
we propose to confide the construction of 
another to a private yard. My noble 
Friend (Lord Northbrook) is much im- 
pressed with the advisability of keeping 
up in private establishments the habit 
and traditions of shipbuilding for war 
purposes ; but he is likewise impressed 
with the importance of maturing our 
plans by the process of making our own 
experiments before we contract for ships 
to be built on those plans elsewhere 
than in our own Dockyards. Every al- 
teration of design leads to such delay 
and such expenditure, that long and 
melancholy experience has taught the 
Board that no ship should be built by 
contract until her design is absolutely 
and all but finally ascertained. The 
amount of iron-clad shipping which it is 
proposed to build in the forthcoming 
year will amount to no less than 10,816 
tons; that is more by nearly 3,600 tons 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
proposed to build last year. It is by 
upwards of 2,000 tons more than has 
been built in any year since 1876-7, 
and in 1876-7 the Estimates were 
£600,000 higher than the present, and 
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the Non-Effective Vote was £180,000 
lower than that with which we are unfor- 
tunate enough to be saddled. It would 
be impossible to accomplish what we 
have hoped to accomplish were it not 
that we have followed the same system 
which was adopted with such good re- 
sults in 1878, and allotted a lump sum 
of £50,000 to the three iron shipbuild- 
ing yards to be employed by the local 
authorities on principles which I will 
explain when we come to the considera- 
tion of Vote No. 6. That money, of 
which £22,000 will go to Chatham, 
£13,000 to Portsmouth, and £15,000 to 
Pembroke, will give the superintendents 
and constructors some latitude, some- 
thing to veer and haul on—something 
which will give them the freedom in 
employing men on overtime and keeping 
their machines going when the exigen- 
cies of the work demand it, without 
which private firms would find them- 
selves totally unable to work at profit. 
But besides the building of new ships, 
there is another service which can just 
as little be neglected — the maintenance 
of our existing Fleet in a condition of 
efficiency. Now, here we owe much to 
our Predecessors. The attention which, 
of late years, has been paid to the repair 
of our iron-clads has enabled the pre- 
sent Board to throw a greater strength 
into shipbuilding. The force of Chat- 
ham Yard has, with the exception of 
one ship, been devoted to this purpose, 
and the Vote for Repairing and Re- 
fitting will be slightly below that of last 
year. But there is no need for anxiety 
on that account. Apart from the mag- 
nificent fleet which is building, apart 
from the iron-clads which are under re- 
pair, we have actually 41 iron-clads, 
with their boilers, in effective condition; 
and the Committee may be assured that 
this essential service is the very last on 
which, in the opinion of the present 
Board, money should be spared. But 
besides fighting in line of battle, besides 
the protection of our commerce with 
swift cruisers, there are the endless de- 
mands upon the services of our Navy, 
which have to be met by another class 
of vessels. The call for gun-boats is in- 
cessant from the Foreign Office, from 
the British residents in ports abroad, 
who like the sense of security which they 
feel at the sight of the British flag, and 
from other quarters where, without 
being bound by the ties of Treaty or 
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even nationality, we are urged to yield 
assistance by the claims of humanity. 
Since the new year began, in addition 
to the permanent calls upon our smaller 
vessels, we have sent a corvette to punish 
an outrage in the Solomon Islands, a 
gun-boat to keep in countenance a Ger- 
man vessel which has gone to inquire 
into a difficulty in the territory of 
Liberia, a steam sloop to succour an ex- 
pedition of the Geographical Society on 
the Mozambique Coast, and a sloop to 
keep an eye upon the remains of an ex- 
pedition which a French Marquess has 
taken out to the Western Pacific, in 
order to establish a Legitimist commu- 
nity called La Nouvelle France, with 
the three orders of nobility, bourgeoisie, 
and peasants, with himself as Viceroy. 
To meet these demands, we propose to 
lay down this year and build by contract 
two new gun-vessels of an improved 
Rambler tyye, eight improved Jallards 
as gun-boats, a despatch vessel for fleet 
service, a new paddle steamer for the 
service of the African rivers, to replace 
the Niger, which has gone to the Danube, 
and a new surveying vessel for the sup- 
ply of that inestimable and arduous 
undertaking which we perform on be- 
half of all the civilized world. In all, 
armoured and unarmoured, we propose 
to build 18,890 tons of shipping; an 
amount which, in every branch, is, in 
our view, sufficient to supply the yearly 
demands of the Navy. It is an enor- 
mous, even though a necessary, task ; 
and no Board would be justified in re- 
commending so great an outlay unless it 
was prepared to devote ceaseless and 
anxious attention to economy in detail. 
We have lately recalled the attention of 
the Dockyards to an admirable Order 
of Sir Spencer Robinson, and desired 
that the Board may in all cases be con- 
sulted before any repair, in order that we 
may not find ourselvescommitted to work, 
which, perhaps, we might have disap- 
proved. We have, likewise, checked to the 
utmost extent any tendency to Supplemen- 
tary Estimates of repairs, and to altera- 
tions of design during the progress of 
work. And the greatest care has been 
applied to one terrible and increasing 
source of expense. Simple and clear 
instructions have been sent round the 
Fleet as to the treatment of boilers, and 
a system of minute reports and indepen- 
dent inspection into their condition has 
been instituted, from both of which 
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measures we hope for good results. A 
nation which spends £100,000 a-year on 
new boilers cannot afford to neglect its 
old ones. The main causes, then, ofthe 
increase in the Estimates consist in 
£87,000 for the wages required to pro- 
duce so large an amount of shipping, 
and in the addition of £161,700 to the 
Store Vote. The Store Vote of 1879-80 
was £250,000, and the Store Vote of 
1880-1 £270,000 below the average 
Vote of the preceding five years; and 
while we applaud the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite in keep- 
ing stores low and intend to imitate it, 
still it is obvious that low Store Votes 
cannot go on for ever, unless the Dock- 
yards are to be dangerously denuded. 
One other exceptional piece of ill-luck 
has befallen us—namely, that the 58rd 
week falls in the forthcoming year, and 
involves us in an extra charge of about 
£25,000. Before concluding, I wish to 
say one word on a subject which depends 
on naval policy, though it does not 
largely increase naval expenditure. In 
one important respect the coming year 
will be an era in the Navy. At this 
moment there is not a single heavy 
breech-loading gun mounted in any of 
our ships, and by the end of next year a 
very substantial beginning will have 
been made towards arming our Fleet 
with bresch-loaders. We have been driven 
to the step by the fact that a high velo- 
city is now required for the projectile ; 
that high velocity can only be obtained 
by a great length of gun; and that to 
load a gun over a certain length at the 
muzzle becomes impracticable under the 
ordinary condition of mounting guns 
afloat. When the shot and the powder 
weigh nearly a ton together, it is no 
light matter to ram them down a tube 
30 feet long. We have lost nothing by 
waiting. In the breech-loading guns 
which are being made at Woolwich, to 
serve, if successful, as patterns for our 
future naval ordnance, it has been pos- 
sible to take advantage of the various 
improvements introduced by Sir William 
Armstrong and by the foreign nations 
which have preceded us in their use. 
Our new breech-loading guns will be, 
calibre for calibre, more powerful than 
any which have been produced abroad ; 
and, in point of price, they will compare 
favourably with the ordnance of foreign 
nations. Our new 9-inch breech-loader 
of 18 tons, which will penetrate 16 
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inches of iron and 13 of composite 
armour, costs only two-thirds as much 
as the Krupp gun of the same size and 
certainly not greater power. Of that and 
the 8-inch we shall have a certain supply 
this year; while for our corvettes we 
shall have a very large supply indeed 
of the 6-inch gun of four tons—a beauti- 
ful and handy weapon, already proved 
in war, and such as it will be the pride 
of a British cruiser to carry. The Go- 
vernment have likewise ordered in a 
large equipment of Nordenfeldt machine 
guns; and the War Office have been 
kind enough to take money for experi- 
ments with a larger machine gun which 
will unite the excellent firing qualities 
of the Nordenfeldt to the power of 
carrying shell, which our present Nor- 
denfeldt is too small tocarry. Finally, 
measures have been taken for carrying 
on the task of providing our Navy with 
a full equipment of torpedoes and tor- 
pedo vessels. It will interest the Com- 
mittee to know that we have already 19 
first-class torpedo boats, each armed with 
three Whitehead torpedoes. These are 
86 feet long, and of a size to act inde- 
pendently, either when attached to a 
fleet, or for harbour defence. The se- 
cond-class torpedo boats, 60 feet long, 
might be carried on board our battle 
ships and principal cruisers. They are 
armed with two torpedoes, and there is 
talk of altering them to carry machine 
guns likewise. Their speed is marvel- 
lous, and we spare no pains and no 
expense to increase it. Of these boats 
we have 18 actually built, and we are 
building 30 more; and I believe that 
we, as Englishmen, have reason to re- 
gard that special addition to our Navy 
with great interest and satisfaction. In 
other Departments of naval affairs other 
nations, by great exertions of science and 
expenditure of money, may hope to rival 
us; but in the management of torpedo 
warfare the peculiar national qualities 
which our people possess, and which no 
money can buy, will, I fully believe, re- 
store to us those advantages which we 
possessed in the days when individual 
skill, daring, and self-reliance went, not 
only for a great deal, but for everything 
in naval warfare. When I was reading 
the accounts of the torpedo attacks of the 
Russian boats on the Turkish iron-clads, 
Icould not but reflect that there was the 
revival of the days when, in cutting out 
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and cutters used to perform such pro- 
digies of dash and valour. And now, 
incompletely as regarded each special 
item, but at a length, taking the whole 
together, for which I beg to make the 
Committee my grateful apologies, I have 
gone through the principal points which 
have been occupying the attention of 
our Naval Administrators during the 
last twelve months, and the undertakings 
to which, with the approbation of the 
House, we propose to devote ourselves 
during the coming year. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by proposing the Vote 
for men and boys. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Before putting 
the Vote I think it would be convenient 
to the Committee that I should explain 
that the general discussion should take 
place on this Vote. The next Vote is 
for the Wages of Seamen and Marines, 
and upon that Vote a discussion also 
might be taken; but it would not be 
proper to take upon that Vote a dis- 
cussion having reference to questions of 
structure. Therefore, the general discus- 
sion raised by the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty should be taken upon the 1st Vote. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Committee 
will agree with me in tendering to my 
hon. Friend my congratulations for the 
excellent manner and for the clearness 
with which he has explained the Navy 
Estimates. I am conscious of the diffi- 
culties which must necessarily attend a 
first attempt of the kind, and I think 
that nobody who has been in the House 
for a few years can fail to recognize the 
extreme ability with which my hon. 
Friend has discharged his duty. The 
hon. Gentleman, in the first place—as I 
thinkit was fitting he should do—alluded 
to the very important question of the 
entry of naval cadets into the Service. 
I will not go at any great length into 
the arguments and statements which he 
addressed to the Committee. I think it 
would be desirable that questions of 
this kind should be considered when we 
come to the particular Votes providing 
for the Service. I can only say that 
when I was First Lord of the Admiralty 
I felt that the duty of distinguishing 
between applications and nominations 
for cadetship was a most invidious duty 
—a duty that was extremely difficult to 
discharge with satisfaction to myself, 
and with a full sense of the responsi- 
bility which belonged to an officer in 
the position I occupied. I am still of 
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opinion that it is a most desirable thing 
to discourage in every possible way we 
can that detestable system of cram which 
enters into almost every branch of com- 
petitive examinations for appointments. 
I should have wished that the hon. Gen- 
tleman could have seen his way to ex- 
tend the period of education for cadets 
from two to three years. I believe that 
would have been a far more beneficial 
course than the course the Admiralty 
has adopted. I think it would have 
been much more serviceable for the 
Navy if the boys were allowed to go 
to a school such as the Britannia six 
months earlier than they do now—at 13, 
instead of 18}—and if they were per- 
mitted to remain there three years, being 
allowed to enter the Service, after exami- 
nation, at the expiration of three years. 
It has occurred within my knowledge 
that cadets have been admitted into 
the Britannia for a period of training, 
who have developed tastes and incli- 
nations not precisely calculated to fit 
them for the Service; but they are 
naval cadets, and a certain amount of 
injury results to the boys themselves 
and to their parents, if, under any cir- 
cumstances they are withdrawn from the 
Service as naval cadets. If, on the 
other hand, they were admitted into a 
naval school at 13 years of age, and 
examined, as it is proper they should 
be, in regard to their fitness for entering 
the Service, and if, at the age of 16, it 
were found that they were not fit for the 
Service, they would certainly not sus- 
tain any damage. They would be well 
qualified for other positions on leay- 
ing; and I think, on the whole, that the 
Service would be benefited by having 
a better, a more successful, and more 
highly trained class of officers. However, 
I will not go further into that question ; 
but it appears to me that it would have 
been a somewhat better course to adopt, 
and before the Admiralty come to a 
final decision I hope there may yet be 
time to see whether the period for edu- 
cation could not be extended. It might 
be done at little cost to the boys them- 
selves or to theService; but I am satisfied 
the results would fully justify the slight 
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not decided that we are to have a less 
number of efficient artificers and stokers, 
who, I believe, are quite as necessary to 
the Service as bluejackets; but that 
we should retain a fully efficient staff of 
all ranks for the service of the country. 
The number of 58,100, certainly appears 
to me to be a small number for the ser- 
vice of such a country as England; but 
the statement which the hon. Gentleman 
made to the Committee was one which 
I think ought to assure the Committee 
that sufficient provision has been made 
as far as the bluejackets are concerned. 
I believe that the number provided for 
in the Estimates, with 4,000 Coastguard- 
men, will give a full and ample supply 
of bluejackets for service under our 
present altered conditions; but it must 
be borne in mind that the introduction 
of machinery in handling and working 
guns rendered it unnecessary that there 
should be so many men to deal with 
them. On the other hand, we always 
ought to have a very considerable re- 
serve of bluejackets and skilled gun- 
ners. I lay special stress on the neces- 
sity of having skilled gunners, for on 
their accuracy, coolness, and knowledge 
of their weapon depends the supremacy 
of England at sea. I cannot help re- 
ferring to the question of guns, to which 
the hon. Gentleman has just now called 
the attention of the Committee. The 
late Board of Admiralty, in conjunction 
with my right hon. and gallant Friend 
the late Secretary of State for War 
(Colonel Stanley), came to the con- 
clusion, which has been so carefully 
explained by the hon. Gentleman, that 
it was no longer possible to resist the 
breech-loaders. 1t would have been 
impossible, as far as we could see, to 
obtain in the muzzle-loading gun the 
power, range, and penetration of the 
breech-loading guns which are neces- 
sary now to put us on a par with the 
guus that are found in other countries. 
At this moment, however good our 
Woolwich gun may be, there can be no 
doubt that our naval guns are in- 
ferior to the new naval guns found on 
board the German, the French, and the 
Russian ships. The later Krupp gun is 
decidedly superior to anything we possess 
at this moment on board any of our ships. 
I therefore concur in the hope which was 
expressed by my right hon. and gallant 
Friend thelate Secretary of State forWar, 
that the Committee who have been ap- 
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pointed, no doubt with the full concur- 
rence of the Board of Admiralty, by my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War is a Committee which is not in- 
tended in the slightest degree to delay 
or stand in the way of recommending 
the construction of the best possible 
sort of gun at once. There is always a 
danger, in regard to Committees to which 
a great many subjects are referred, that 
officers and gentlemen in their position 
may think it necessary and due to their 
reputation to take a great deal of time 
in order to examine everything that has 
been done by other Committees and by 
other men before they arrive at a con- 
clusion as to that which is the best pos- 
sible course to be taken. Now, there is 
one thing which is even more necessary 
than the best possible gun; and that is 
the gun which can be put on board our 
ships with the least possible delay. It 
would be intolerable that our sailors 
and our ships should be sent to sea with 
a gun decidedly inferior to those which 
are used in the vessels of other nations ; 
and I am obliged to repeat again that 
the Krupp gun is decidedly superior to 
any gun in use in Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice at the present moment. I urge 
this with persistency upon the Admiralty, 
because it seems to me an extraordinary 
thing that, while we do not hesitate to 
spend anything that is deemed to be 
necessary for providing a thoroughly 
efficient ship; while we provide them 
with electric lights at a cost of £1,000, 
or £1,500, or £2,000, and torpedo boats 
which cost from £3,000 to £5,000 more; 
while we supply to these ships every 
new and fitting which science can de- 
vise ; while we spend something like 
£500,000 on a new cruiser, or even, 
as in the case of the Jnflexible, a sum of 
nearly £750,000—we do not hesitate to 
expend all this money on a single ship 
which after all is a mere gun-carriage, 
simply to carry the gun and to hold 
the gun; and yet, when it comes to 
the question of the gun itself, we take 
no steps to secure that it shall be 
the best that mechanical and scientific 
skill are able to secure. I think there 
cannot be a doubt that we ought to have 
the most perfect gun that can be ob- 
tained; and we ought not to be com- 
pelled to wait for two or three years 
until the design of the gun is settled. I 
have no wish to put difficulties in the 
way; but I must insist as strongly as I 
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can upon the absolute necessity of the 
work being done, of a decision being 
arrived at, and of the gun being made, 
so that Her Majesty’s Service may be 
placed in an efficient condition as early 
as possible. I agree with the hon. Gen- 
tleman in the observations which he has 
made as to the error committed in times 
past of admitting too many officers to 
the Service. That has occasioned great 
disappointment ; and I am glad to find 
that the hon. Gentleman admits that I 
did not make that mistake, at all events, 
so that no officer in future will be able 
to charge upon me that I had ruined 
the fortune of any gentleman admitted 
to the Service during the short period I 
was responsible for the affairs of the 
Navy. Well, I am glad to find that the 
Admiralty are able to extend the num- 
ber of promotions on the lieutenants’ 
list from 20 to 25. The additional pro- 
motion of five lieutenants does not seem 
to afford very considerable relief; but it 
will be some relief to officers who have 
been waiting a long time for the step. 
I would say, again, that it is a mistake 
to create in any rank a larger number 
of officers than can be properly and 
thoroughly employed. It is most un- 
desirable that an officer should be pro- 
moted to the rank of commander, and 
should for a number of years be un- 
employed—that there should be a con- 
siderable period between the date of his 
promotion and the date of his employ- 
ment. There is always a danger of 
young men who ought to be kept em- 
ployed having to wait for long periods 
until their services are required ; and, 
consequently, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that a period of two, three, or four 
years elapses, during which these men 
are kept on shore when they ought to 
be maintaining and improving their 
knowledge of their Profession. I have 
always been of opinion that the list 
ought not to be larger than the em- 
ployment requires; and I should be 
exceedingly glad if the Board of Ad- 
miralty could see their way to the carry- 
ing out of an arrangement of this kind. 
I must say one word about the Flag 
List. My right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Childers) has spoken with a reason- 
able feeling of paternal pride of the 
changes which he made when at the 
Admiralty some years ago. I will not 
call in question the policy of those 
changes at this moment; but it is a fact 
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that the captains’ list is now entirely 
blocked. There will be no promotions, 
or scarcely any, for a year or two on the 
Flag List; and, to use the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own words, if promotions— 
reasonably regular and fitting promo- 
tions—are necessary in order to main- 
tain the life and efficiency of the Service, 
I think he will find that it is requisite 
to review the present position of the 
Flag List and the regulation affecting 
it; and, in doing so, I may promise 
him my assistance in making such 
changes as may, on the whole, be for 
the advantage of the Service. That 
some change and relief is required in 
this respect I am convinced. It is im- 
possible to stop all promotions from the 
captains’ list for an entire year, or, 
perhaps, two years; and that will be 
the practical result if the present regu- 
lations are maintained. I may now say 
afew words in regard to the numbers on 
the Flag List. I do not wish to lay 
down an arbitrary rule; but I confess, 
for my own part, that I should have 
been glad if there had been a few more 
officers on the Flag List. There have 
been occasions when it has been ex- 
ceedingly painful to me, in making 
appointments, to have to pass over 
officers who stand next in order for 
commands because there were other 
and more fitting men to whom those 
commands, in my judgment, ought to 
be given. If there had been a few more 
officers on the list there would not have 
been this exceedingly painful appear- 
ance of invidious selection. I am fully 
aware of the fact that a man who stands 
in the position of a Minister must be 
fully prepared at all times to take on 
himself the duty of selection, however 
invidious that selection may seem. It 
was my duty to give the appointment to 
the officer who was best fitted, in my 
judgment, for it. The responsibility 
rested on me, however painful it might 
be, to make the selection. I think it 
would be for the benefit of the Service if 
the numbers among whom the selection 
might be exercised were increased, so 
that the result would be less painful to 
some of the officers passed over. I 
would urge this on financial grounds as 
well as on grounds of expediency. I 
believe that the fact of keeping a few 
more Officers on half pay, instead of re- 
tired pay, would be for the actual benefit 
of the State financially. The half pay 
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of a rear admiral is £456 5s.; while the 
retired pay is £600; the half pay of a 
vice admiral is £593 2s. 6d., and the re- 
tired pay is £725. Therefore, there is a 
difference in favour of the public in re- 
gard to half pay as compared with re- 
tired pay. ‘The hon. Gentleman has 
referred at great length, but not at too 
great length, to the very important 
question of the Pension List. In con- 
junction with my Colleagues, I directed 
my attention to the question of the Pen- 
sion List some time before we left Office. 
Attempts were made to get the petty 
officers to re-enlist by inducements offered 
to them for that purpose in the shape of 
an increase of pay. My hon. Friend 
did not state to the Committee how far 
those attempts have been successful. I 
am afraid they have not been largely 
successful; but the object we had was 
to postpone the charge for pensions, 
which would have been effected by the 
re-engagement of these men for a period 
of five or seven years, and by what I think 
would have been astill greater gain to the 
Service—the retention on the lower deck 
of men from 38 to 45 years of age, whose 
experience, whose many good qualities, 
and whose influence, would have a very 
beneficial effect indeed on the lower 
deck. When I say this, I must not be 
understood to say a single word against 
the morale of the bluejackets in the 
Service as a whole. A more respectable 
and a better conducted body of men it 
would be difficult to find in any Service ; 
but still it is only reasonable to suppose 
that men of middle life would take a 
more sober view of their duties, and 
would have a greater idea of the dangers 
and difficulties which young men are 
exposed to, and would probably exercise 
a useful and beneficial influence among 
them. I trust the Committee to which 
my hon. Friend refers will keep in view 
the great importance of retaining these 
men in the Service. I believe if they 
succeed in devising any scheme that will 
have this effect, it will be of great ad- 
vantage to the Service to retain the ser- 
vices of men who are willing to re- 
enlist for a period of five, six, or seven 
years. My hon. Friend referred, also, 
to the question of the Medical Service. 
I am exceedingly glad that the Com- 
mittee which I and my Colleagues had 
the honour to appoint has resulted in 
the production of a scheme which, I 
believe, will be satisfactory to the Ser- 
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vice. I think the proposal made by the 
hon. Gentleman is one that ought to be 
satisfactory. The recognition of the fact 
that these officers might fairly claim a 
small comparative increase over the pay 
of officers of similar rank in the Army 
is one that ought to be entirely satis- 
factory to the Naval Medical Service ; 
and where that is done I have no doubt 
the difficulty of filling up vacancies in 
the Service will rapidly disappear. We 
owe a great deal indeed to these officers, 
and I confess that in former years I 
have had a difficulty in understanding 
why it was that the Service was not more 
popular than it is. To young men with 
ability and knowledge, with a desire 
to see the world, no service could offer 
greater inducements than medical service 
on board ship. I hope that the attempt 
which is now being made will be alto- 
gether successful ; and I believe that the 
result will be exceedingly beneficial to 
the country. With regard to the Royal 
Marines, 1 am exceedingly glad to hear 
that it is proposed to give them the full 
advantages —I mean the proportionate 
advantages—which are conceded to the 
officers and non-commissioned officers in 
the Army. There is one suggestion which 
I should like to make to the hon. Gentle- 
man in connection with the question of 
the Royal Marines. The seamen receive 
extra pay as gunners—as trained men in 
gunnery. It is very well known that 
the Marines, both in the Infantry and 
in the Artillery, are exceedingly useful 
with the guns; and I venture to think 
their training and their drill, both as 
Infantry and as Artillery, render them 
most valuable in connection with the 
guns. It would be very much to the 
advantage of the Service if the additional 
pay given to the bluejackets as trained 
men was also given to the marines. It 
would have this advantage—that it 
would be paying for results; and it 
would depend on the capacity and skill 
of the men themselves whether they had 
it or not—on their attention to their 
drill, and on their fitness for the dis- 
charge of the work. I think that a re- 
ward given to attention to duty in that 
way, just as it is given to the blue- 
jackets, would be satisfactory as far as 
the interests of the Service areconcerned. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty adverted to the question of 
the ships for the year. I think it is 
desirable, and even necessary, that we 
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should have a further discussion on that 
programme, when we come to Vote 6; 
and, therefore, I shall not go into the 
question which he has raised at very 
great length. As to the way the hon. 
Gentleman dealt with the question, I do 
not at allcomplain. The fact is, that the 
whole increase in the Estimates is due 
to an increase in shipbuilding. On Vote 
6 there is an increase of £82,000; and 
Vote 10 shows an increase of £161,000. 
Vote 10 is the Vote for Stores, and hon. 
Gentlemen may very likely be inclined 
to think that a Vote for Stores has very 
little to do with shipbuilding, unless 
they have had some acquaintance with 
the actual work in a dockyard. In 
point of fact, the stores here referred to 
are iron plates, and all the materials out 
of which ships are built. I fancy this 
large increase of £161,000 is, in a great 
measure, due to armour plates for iron- 
clads. It is impossible that 4,000 tons 
additional of armour-clad ships could 
be built without largely increasing the 
Stores Vote. It must be done, because 
you have not got the stores on which to 
fall back, and you are obliged to supply 
them and pay for them in the course of 
the year. That, I apprehend, is the state 
of the facts so far as stores are con- 
cerned. Then, with regard to the reduc- 
tion on Vote 10, Section 2, it appears to me 
to be entirely due to the reduction in the 
amount paid for locomotive machinery 
and for shipbuilding, and the repairing 
of ships by contract. I confess I am sorry 
to see that there is a reduction in the 
amount for ships repaired by contract, 
because, although I fully admit the im- 
portance of keeping up our shipbuild- 
ing programme, I feel, as I have always 
felt, that as a nation liable at any time 
to be involved in warlike preparations 
or in actual war, we ought not to leave 
for any unnecessary period any ships on 
which we should rely in time of war in 
a state of disrepair. The hon. Gentleman 
referred in his speech to the Shah being 
in repair. The Shah is being repaired 
this year; but Isee no provision whatever 
for the repair of the Haleigh, which is, I 
believe, in a state to require repair, and 
could not be sent to sea without consider- 
able previous expenditure. In the same 
way I regret to see the absence of any 
provision for the repair of the Rupert; 
and it appears to me that the Belierophon, 
which was to be completed by the middle 
of last year, according to the Return 
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presented last August, is again post- 
poned—not until the year 1881-2, but 
until some time in the next year. We 
shall therefore have three iron-clads in 
the Dockyards which will not be avail- 
able during any portion of the year 
1881-2. There is also another ship— 
the Resistance—which will not be avail- 
able during any portion of the year 
1881-2, and the repair of which, if 
taken in hand on the 31st of March, 
1882, must extend over a considerable 
portion of that year. There is also 
another ship in regard to which I feel 
considerable interest. That is the Black 
Prince. My Colleagues and I had al- 
most decided to put compound engines 
into that ship, largely adding to her 
coal endurance. She possesses great 
speed, and was to be armed probably 
with 12 or 14 breech-loading guns, and 
with these alterations she would have 
been a very powerful and valuable 
cruiser ; but no decision appears to have 
been come to in that matter by the 
present Board of Admiralty. I do not 
wish at all to urge my hon. Friend, be- 
cause I know it is not possible to come 
rapidly to a decision upon questions like 
these ; but there are three or four power- 
ful ships which are useless as far as war is 
concerned, and which must remain use- 
less until they are taken in hand. If 
war were unhappily declared from any 
cause—and we were told the other day 
that the state of affairs is not altogether 
re-assuring, for we were informed by 
the Prime Minister that the Cabinet 
were considering from day to day ques- 
tions of peace or war—remembering a 
statement of that kind, a certain amount 
of uneasiness must be felt at the fact 
that these ships, which in an emergency 
might be exceedingly useful, are to be 
allowed to remain incapable of service 
for at least a year from the present time. 
That is to say, that they are not to be 
taken in hand, except the Bellerophon, 
during the course of the present year. 
I know the difficulty of dealing with 
this question, and that money enters 
largely into the consideration; but I 
should be disposed, on a future day, to 
urge it again on the attention of the Go- 
vernment. Ships, said to be complete, 
like the Ajax and the Agamemnon, this 
year will still be many months before 
they are ina state to go to sea. The 
time taken in rendering a new ship fit 
for sea is very great; and, glad as I am 
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to see these new ships pushed on, still I 
deprecate leaving any ships intended to 
be again used as ships of war for a long 
period in a state of complete disrepair. If 
their boilers are not fit to be used, new 
boilers ought to be put into them with- 
out any unreasonable delay. There is 
one other point upon which I wish to 
make a remark, and that is, to urge 
upon my hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Admiralty the great necessity of 
discouraging the employment of men on 
overtime. Although I do not refer to 
them as an authority absolutely infal- 
lible, I have seen in the newspapers 
statements and remarks upon the em- 
ployment of men on overtime in the 
Dockyards. I think the employment of 
men on overtime ought to be avoided. 
I do not believe that there is any source 
of extravagance more fruitful in disap- 
pointment and loss to the Public Service 
than a continuous employment on over- 
time. Iam aware that there are occa- 
sions when it is absolutely unavoidable. 
A ship comes in for repair, and it is 
necessary to get her away rapidly, and 
overtime must be worked in order to 
get her away, and it is sometimes 
advisable to work overtime with ma- 
chinery; but in ordinary, shipbuild- 
ing proceeding from day to day, and 
from week to week, in a work which 
would occupy three or four years, at 
least, going on in a steady and syste- 
matic way, overtime is a great mistake. 
I believe we do not get the full results 
of their labour fromthe men. They are 
not capable of giving it; and there is a 
disposition on the part of the men to 
exaggerate the amount of charge ina 
manner that is exceedingly detrimental 
to the Service. With these few remarks, 
again bearing my testimony and admira- 
tion to the manner in which the hon. 
Gentleman has discharged his duties, I 
will conclude by expressing a hope that 
the Vote will be accepted by the Com- 
mittee. 

Sm EDWARD REED said, he 
could not help feeling that there was 
some disadvantage in the manner in 
which the Navy Estimates had been 
dealt with in the House, particularly 
with reference to Vote 1. They had 
now gone into Committee on Vote 1, 
and on Vote 1 alone. That Vote was 
for men; and it was inconvenient, he 
thought, to enter into a broad discussion 
on all branches of naval policy, and, at 
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the same time, to enter into the details 
of Vote 1. When they were called upon 
to discuss important questions affecting 
every branch of the personne/ of a great 
Public Service in this manner, he had 
found that many of the minor branches 
of the Public Service were liable to be 
passed over without that consideration 
which they clearly deserved, because 
hon. Members had to enter in Com- 
mittee on a single Vote upon a broad 
discussion of the whole naval policy of 
the country. It would be better to take 
the general discussion before going into 
Committee. He could join the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty in bearing testi- 
mony to the admirable clearness and 
satisfactory nature of the Statement 
which had been made by the Secretary 
to the Admiralty; but they had not 
heard very much in the way of criticism 
from the Front Bench opposite, and, as 
a little criticism was not an unwhole- 
some thing, he should venture to make 
one or two remarks, which would be not 
altogether in the way of approval of the 
proposals of the Government. In the 
first place, he could not help feeling that 
there were branches of the personnel of 
the Navy which had not received that 
consideration they were entitled to. It 
had come out in the course of the speech 
of his hon. Friend below him, and also 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, that, as every one of them 
was perfectly well aware already, the 
engineers and artificers of the Navy 
were rising steadily in importance in the 
Public Service; and that they were, more 
and more, as events rolled on, supplant- 
ing other classes who before prevailed 
in the Naval Service. The naval engi- 
neers and artificers were increasing in 
number in the ships ; and there was an 
increase also in the number of ships in 
which steam machinery was employed. 
Every extension of the Naval Service 
threw additional responsibility and 
power upon the Navalengineers. Take 
the case of the torpedo vessels, of which 
they had heard a little that night, al- 
though not so much as they might have 
heard, at any rate, with interest. Who 
were the men who had to take their lives 
in their hands and manceuvre and handle 
these boats? They were the naval en- 
gineers, and although he did not wish 
to underrate for a single moment the 
gallantry or ability of others on board 
these vessels, it must be felt that every- 
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one who had to go into the close stoke- 
hole of.a vessel constructed of steel, 1-16th 
of an inch thick, within fire of the enemy, 
holding their lives at the disposal of 
every stray shot that might emanate 
from a machine gun, were men entitled, 
upon every ground, to every considera- 
tion the Admiralty could give them. 
But the engineers did not receive any- 
thing like the consideration they were 
entitled to in reference to their import- 
ance. In the figures which his hon. 
Friend had given, he had mentioned 
9,000, and some additional hundreds of 
engineers and artificers in the Fleet; and 
he {Sir Edward Reed) thought the time 
had now come when the indisposition of 
all Boards of Admiralty to realize the 
great importance of this class, and the 
effect which any want of public spirit, or 
any wantofencouragement might produce 
upon them, should be fully considered. 
He believed the time had fully come when 
it was necessary to demand from the 
Admiralty, on behalf of the engineers, 
a great deal more than the engineers 
themselves would think of demanding. 
He believed he was about to make a 
demand which, although it certainly 
would not be granted at once, would 
before long be granted—namely, that 
the Board of Admiralty itself should 
comprise within its numbers a naval 
engineer—a man acquainted with the 
necessities of this branch of the Servive. 
They saw continually that this class and 
its interests were rising into public im- 
portance; but the Committee would be 
surprised to hear that the Board of Ad- 
miralty consisted now, and would consist 
for all eternity, if: somebody in the 
House did not move an alteration, of 
one political Member and two or three 
admirals or captains. On the Board of 
Admiralty at the present day it was con- 
sidered that there was no occasion for 
the presence of a single naval engineer. 
He certainly felt that the Board of Ad- 
miralty was the proper place for one, 
and it would not be until the Royal 
Naval Engineers were represented by a 
member of their own class upon the 
Board of Admiralty that they would 
obtain the consideration which they de- 
served. He might even put it on a 
higher consideration than the deserts 
of the naval engineers themselves— 
namely, the interests of the Public Ser- 
vice, which ran a great deal of risk at 
present from the want of sufficient com~- 
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prehension on the part of the Admiralty 
of the wants of this branch of the Ser- 
vice. The Committee would be surprised 
to hear that, in the whole range of the 
Admiralty Office, there existed but one 
man who had ever served in the Royal 
Naval Engineers, and that one man was 
an out-door officer. This condition of 
things had only to be stated, and its 
error would be manifested. The present 
First Lord of the Admiralty was a 
highly accomplished and excellent admi- 
nistrator, and he trusted the noble Earl 
would ask himself whether the time had 
not arrived when the engineer officers 
in the Royal Navy should not be relieved 
from the odious disadvantages under 
which they laboured, as compared with 
the ordinary naval officers of the Ser- 
vice. At the present time they were 
not allowed to mess with the ordinary 
officers, or even to sit at the same table 
with them; and it was deemed a favour 
to permit the chief inspector of ma- 
chinery in the Navy to associate with 
the wardroom officers. This was a per- 
fectly ridiculous position for men of high 
education and scientific attainments to 
occupy, and the time had arrived when 
all such separate messes ought to be 
abolished, and all the officers in the 
Navy placed on something like an equal 
footing. At present, the engineers of the 
Royal Navy might not be considered by 
some as an attractive class of officers; but 
if they were treated by the Admiralty as 
they ought to be, they would soon become 
everything that could be desired. He felt 
deeply on that point, because he was 
satisfied the Public Service would reap 
nothing but advantage if the change he 
proposed were carried out. Now, turn- 
ing to the outline of the Naval pro- 
gramme which had been laid before the 
Committee, he thought the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty was well advised 
in not leading the Committee into any 
lengthened debate upon it, inasmuch as 
another opportunity for discussion would 
be afforded. He, however, wished to 
remark that the Committee were placed 
in rather a curious position with regard 
to the programme, because the Admiralty 
had told them just as much as they chose 
of their future intentions, and kept 
them altogether in the dark as to the 
rest. For instance, it had been stated 
last year by the late Government as 
well as by the present Naval Adminis- 
tration, that it was intended to build 
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three new iron-clads—one at Portsmouth, 
one at Chatham, and another at Pem- 
broke; and the House was required to 
vote the money for their construction. 
It now turned out, however, that while 
it was the function of the House to vote 
money for the construction of ships, it 
lay with the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to determine afterwards whether those 
ships should be built or not, and 
what kind of vessels they should be 
when built, and the Committee were 
told just as much about the matter as 
the Department pleased. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, put ships into their 
programme and took them out of it 
without saying one word about it to the 
Committee. He thought it right to take 
exception to this line of action. His own 
opinion was that some recent ships were 
of such a kind that the House would 
not have sanctioned their construction 
had they been fully informed with re- 
spect to them. Now the three iron-clads 
for which the House had been asked to 
vote money last year had disappeared 
altogether from the Naval programme 
for this year, and not a word of explana- 
tion had been offered on the subject. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE explained, 
that the Collingwood, which had been 
laid down by his right hon. Friend op- 
posite at Pembroke, would represent one 
of those vessels, and the armed cruiser 
described by his hon. Friend represented 
another. 

Sm EDWARD REED thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had entirely mis- 
taken his point. Apart from the Colling- 
wood, there was last year a proposal to 
build two or three iron-clads. He said 
these proposals were made, and that 
these ships had been withdrawn without 
a single word being said upon the sub- 
ject. He believed that what had been 
done was without any intention on the 

art of the Government of depriving the 

ouse of Commons of information. At 
any rate, his right hon. Friend would 
not make any objection to what he was 
about to say—namely, that they were 
now asked to vote money for the com- 
mencement of two,new iron-clad ships, 
which, he presumed, would be of con- 
siderable importance, and that the Com- 
mittee were not informed of what kind 
those ships would be. He had seen in the 
Tea Room of the House drawings hung 
up for the information of hon. Members 
of the House, and for the convenience of 
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Departments, in relation to matters of 
far less moment than the expenditure of 
£500,000 or £750,000. When it was 
remembéred that the whole period of 
the Conservative Administration had 
passed away without the Jnflevible being 
completed, that she would not be com- 
pleted for two months from the present 
time, and that her total costmightamount 
to more than £1,000,000, surely, if ships 
were to be built that would involve the 
country in perhaps a similar outlay, Par- 
liament ought to be allowed to know 
what kind of ships they were to be. But 
it would appear, from what the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) had stated, 
that the First Lord would make up his 
mind on that point months after Par- 
liament had voted the money. He con- 
gratulated the Committee on the inten- 
tion of the Government at last to com- 
mence the construction of two ships 
which would deserve to bear the name 
of “‘iron-clads.” So far as he could 
judge at present, they could not, like the 
Inflexiblety pe, be destroyed without touch- 
ing their armour; but they were very 
arge ships for cruisers. There was at the 
Admiralty his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey), long a 
strenuous advocate for small cruisers ; 
but when his hon. Friend came into 
power—his hon. Friend smiled at the 
idea of his having power, but everyone 
who had a seat at the Admiralty ought 
to have power—well, his hon. Friend 
came into power, and what did we get? 
A ship of 61 feet beam, 315 feet length, 
and 8,000 indicated horse power, to cost 
£400,000; and that was the embodiment 
of the beau ideal of a small ship, as con- 
cieved by his hon. Friend! Instead of 
getting smaller ships, we were getting 
very much larger ones than we had be- 
fore. At the same time, however, the 
ship was to have a high rate of speed, 
and that high speed involved size—in 
the opinion of some people very con- 
siderable size. It underlay the principle 
of construction at the present day that 
we always, after starting with a fine 
ship, tried to see how much armour we 
could put on, and in that way the large 
size of our ships was gradually reached. 
The true course was to see with how 
small a ship certain armour and guns 
could be got tomoveat therequired speed. 
As a Member of the House, he was ex- 
tremely disappointed that his hon. Friend 
had not power enough at the Admiralty 
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to add more small ships to the Navy. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
cast a little discredit upon the efforts of 
the present Administration for quickly 
completing the ships commenced by the 
lateGovernment. Hethought the present 
Government deserved the utmost credit 
for having pushed on ships that had 
been too long upon the stocks. Hon. 
Members would bear in mind that there 
had been some contention in that House, 
and much more in the public Press, as 
to the armament of the Shah. He was 
himself the designer of the first ship of 
the Shah type, and it was deemed ad- 
visable to put into that ship a battery of 
the most powerful guns of the day. Some 
men, however, came into Office at the 
Admiralty who took it into their heads 
to say that because the Shah was not an 
armoured ship she should -not carry 
armour-piercing guns; and, in spite of the 
opinions of persons who were perfect mas- 
ters of the subject, that House had been 
powerless to get them put into the vessel. 
But, if they looked into Zhe Times of that 
day, they would see that after many 
years, and after the Shah had failed to 
destroy an opposing ship of* the coast of 
South America, the Admiralty had come 
round to the view that she should be 
armed with powerful armour-piercing 
guns. This was an instance of the 
House being right and the Admiralty 
wrong. He did not consider it desirable, 
therefore, that the Committee should in 
any way be passed over in reference to 
public expenditure; while he thought 
it was desirable that they should look 
thoroughly into every proposal of new 
ships intended for the Public Service. 
Sm JOHN HAY said, so many sub- 
jects had been touched upon that he 
thought it desirable to defer some of 
the remarks he had to make until other 
Votes were reached. But with refer- 
ence to the point as to the naval cadets, 
which the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty had alluded to, he 
thought some little injustice had been 
done to the memory of his late Friend, 
Mr. Ward Hunt, by not mentioning 
that it was in consequence of the Report 
of a Committee that the change in ques- 
tion had been made, and it was done, 
moreover, after proper discussion in the 
House. He was always in favour of a 
small number of naval cadets, and was 
sure that if the examination of boys of 
15 was properly conducted, the competi- 
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tion would yield the best lads for the 
Public Service. He understood that 
three nominations were to be given 
for every vacancy, and that the three 
lads nominated should compete inter 
se. He hoped some arrangement would 
be made under which the boys would 
not, on being taken away from a pub- 
lic school, be sent into the unhealthy 
atmosphere of a crammer’s study. He 
believed, also, that a longer training 
after they were admitted to the Service 
would be advantageous. He had always 
thought that the age of 13 was too 
early at which to take boys away from 
the general course of education and give 
them a special education. A very famous 
Predecessor of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) in the representation of 
Westminster—he meant Lord Cochrane 
—did not enter the Navy until the age of 
18, and certainly no naval officer had 
been distinguished by more excellent 
service. There were, no doubt, many 
occasions in the old wars of men who 
entered at an early age and did good 
service. But seeing that we now re- 
quired such extreme efficiency in every 
subject, at a time when the brain was 
not sufficiently developed, he thought it 
better that lads should enter the Service 
a year or two later than 13 years of age. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Cardiff 
had alluded to the case of the naval 
engineers. He was not going to say 
that there should be an engineer at the 
Board of Admiralty. That might or 
might not be necessary. There was no 
reason, that he was aware of, why he 
should not be there. But he did not 
think it at all necessary, when discussing 
improvements in the position of the 
engineer class, to aim so high in a 
direction which might be impracticable. 
They had before them a Report of a 
Committee, of which the present First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty was Chairman, 
and he expressed his surprise that the 
recommendations of that Committee had 
not been carried out in their entirety, 
seeing that they were all worthy of im- 
mediate attention. Some of the most 
important of these recommendations had 
not been carried out. He thought hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might urgently call 
the attention of the Board of Admiralty 
to the claims of these most useful and 
excellent officers. On Vote 13, the Vote 
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Navy. He quite agreed with his right 
hon. Friend near him in saying that it 
was impossible to have sufficient pro- 
motion in the Navy if the upper List was 
small in proportion to the List below. 
There were two methods by which speedy 
promotion could be secured without 
greatly increasing the charge upon the 
Public Service. He had already alluded 
to one in suggesting that the number of 
naval cadets should be reduced—at any 
rate, he thought it would be admitted 
that the smaller the number of cadets 
the better it would be for promotion. 
Then coming to the class of lieutenants, 
it was quite certain that the number of 
officers in the Navy was based on the 
necessary number of lieutenants, of 
whom there were between 800 and 900, 
the great majority of whom were em- 
ployed afloat, or in perfecting their 
education at the Royal Naval College. 
The upper rank of lieutenants ranked 
with majors in the Army, and many 
of them were performing duty as com- 
manders or second officers of ships. 
All these might well be promoted to 
the rank of commander. It seemed to 
him that the number of commanders in 
the Navy should be considerably in- 
creased, while the number of lieutenants 
should be diminished pré tanto. By 
this means the number of the various 
officers would be equalized, and there 
would be a proper flow of promotion 
through the three ranks. Under this 
plan an increased charge to the public 
would hardly be possible, because the 
class of officers in command were receiv- 
ing pay equal to that of commanders. 
He trusted, however, with the permis- 
sion of the Committee, to go more 
closely into detail with regard to this 
subject on another occasion. He re- 
gretted that the number of iron-clads 
was not to be increased. With these 
facts before the House and the public, 
it seemed to him absolutely necessary 
for the service of the State, in order to 
protect our great lines of communication 
in time of war, that we should have 62 
of these ships ; and the Secretary to the 
Admiralty had just stated we had only 
41. With regard to size, he confessed 
he did not care so much. Vessels of 
smaller size would satisfy the require- 
ments for the protection of our five 
great lines of commerce; and until 
these were added to the Navy, he 
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to be constructed, had better be post- 
poned. Hon. Gentlemen who had paid 
attention to the subject knew that the 
necessity for number of 62 iron-clads 
had been carefully verified. For cruis- 
ing purposes the Admiralty knew where 
they could lay their hands upon about 
50 merchant ships in time of war, which, 
when properly fitted, would be able to 
keep down privateers or any small 
vessels that might prey upon our com- 
merce. He had heard, with some alarm, 
the proposal of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite that the country should rely upon 
the inexhaustible.supply of men offered 
by the Merchant Navy. Now, the Mer- 
chant Navy had by no means an inex- 
haustible supply of men. It was, in- 
deed, very much smaller than the Com- 
mittee would, probably, believe. Ac- 
cording to the Report which had been 
made, the Mercantile Navy had 82,474 
able seamen and ordinaries. But of 


these, 16,070 were foreigners, and could 
not be relied upon in time of war; and 
of the remaining 66,404 men, 38,424 
were unqualified, they having been 
guilty of various kinds of misconduct 
unfitting them for service in the Navy. 
Therefore, there remained only 27,986 


seamen who could be depended upon. 
Of these 12,050 were in the first class, 
and 5,496 in the second class of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, the latter not 
being as good seamen as it was desirable 
tohave. We could, rely, therefore, only 
upon 12,050 out of the 27,987 men at 
present serving in the British Mercantile 
Navy. The Committee would see that 
this was by no means an inexhaustible 
supply ; and as, in the event of war, it 
was to be hoped that we should not be 
deprived of all our commerce, some of 
these men would still be required in the 
Merchant Navy. It was for that reason 
he doubted very much whether we had 
done wisely in reducing the number of 
boys for the Navy. The number now 
entered was 200 less than in the pre- 
ceding year, there being only 4,700, as 
against 4,900. He believed that the 
number of entries had been accurately 
arranged for the supply of seamen ; but 
he now understood the number had been 
reduced. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the number 
to be entered had not been lowered since 
it was fixed by the late First Lord, and 
any deficiency now was due to the 
smaller number entered before the late 
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First Lord made the arrangement. The 
number to be entered next year was to 
be equal to the number to be entered 
this year. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, at any rate, the 
number was 170 less than it was last 
year. The number of men had also been 
reduced by 623, as compared with last 
year, which, under the present circum- 
stances, he regarded as unfortunate. He 
desired to press on the consideration of 
the Admiralty that, while allowing the 
number of men to be reduced, we were 
failing to take the necessary steps to 
train them. We had at this moment a 
large number of men who were not, in 
any sense, seamen. They had been 
taught as boys and brought up for the 
sea, it was true; but taking the analysis 
of Captain Wilson, which he believed 
was correct, there were 18,500 during 
the last year of the late First Lord’s ad- 
ministration, of whom 10,500 were in 
sea-going ships, and 8,000 in harbour 
ships. Of those 18,500, 10,000 were 
under five years’ service, and had only 
been 18 months at sea. Well, he would 
ask anyone who knew anything about 
the sea—any yachtsmen, of whom he 
saw some present—whether 18 months 
at sea was sufficient to make a man 
a sailor? He would take the next 
group of men, 4,270, with between five 
and ten years’ service. They had been 
four and a-half years at sea, and no 
doubt those fellows were beginning to 
get their sea-legs. Then there were 
2,600 men of between 10 and 15 years’ 
service, who had been seven and a-half 
years at sea; 1,816 of between 15 and 20 
years’ service, who had beenten and a-half 
years at sea; and those were prime sea- 
men, efficient in every respect. It was 
to the 10,000 men—more than half our 
seamen—who had only been 18 months 
at sea, that he wished to call particular 
attention; for he could not think that 
the circumstances ‘of the case would 
be considered by the Committee at all 
satisfactory. It appeared to him that a 
step in the right direction had been 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) when in Office. The 
Cruiser, a sailing ship, had been fitted 
out, and employed in training the men 
at sea in the Miditerranean ; and, in his 
(Sir John Hay’s) opinion, it would be a 
a valuable thing to have attached to 
every iron-clad ship one or two tenders 
in which they could train men at sea— 
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train them in reefing, and furling, and 
steering, and doing all the material 
duties of a sailor. In that way a man 
would get confidence, would be rendered 
muscular and agile, and valuable at the 
guns, in the boats, or elsewhere. He 
was fully alive to the difficulty of this 
subject ; but they required their iron- 
clads to be at sea occasionally to teach 
the officers how to manage them, and 
unless they also sent the sailors to sea in 
the class of ship where they would get 
the best training, the men would have 
none of the qualifications to which sailors 
looked forward in order to be distin- 
guished and useful. It was necessary 
for a sailor to have quickness of eye and 
readiness of hand, in order to make him 
valuable on board ship; and those ac- 
quirements were to be best obtained in 
the ordinary work and routine of a sail- 
ing vessel. On this subject he might 
mention to the Committee a statement of 
a gallant officer whom they all respected 
very much—namely, Captain Shaw, 
Chief of the Fire Brigade, who, in giving 
evidence before a Committee of this 
House, some years back, declared that 
until within a period of about 10 years 
ago, he always chose for the London 
Fire Brigade men who had been in 
the Navy; but, he said, he did not take 
them now because they had lost those 
particular qualifications for which he 
used to select them. That was impartial 
evidence, and would tend to show that 
it was not from a desire to criticize un- 
duly or to embarrass the Government 
that he brought the subject forward 
at the present time. He had mentioned 
the matter on several former occasions, 
and he was sure it was well worthy the 
attention of the Committee, which, he 
trusted, would urge on Her Majesty’s 
Government the desirability of endea- 
vouring, by some means or other, to 
give the best possible training to the 
seamen in Her Majesty’s Service. They 
had already gone to considerable ex- 
pense to give the sailors a good educa- 
tion; but he maintained that to keep 
them in harbour for a considerable 
number of years prevented them from 
acquiring that activity and resource and 
courage which was to be acquired on 
board a sailing ship, handling the masts 
and yards, and which was so valuable 
to a sailor in the exercise of his profes- 
sion. He would strongly press that 
subject on the attention of the hon. 
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Gentleman opposite. The hon. Member 
for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey), knew 
the necessities of the case as well as 
he (Sir John Hay) knew them, and 
no doubt the hon. Member would do all 
in his power to obtain the necessary im- 
= in the training of our seamen. 

e heard the hon. Member, if he was 
not mistaken, speak upon the sub- 
ject when he sat on the Opposition side 
of the House, and he was quite sure the 
hon. Gentleman shared with him the 
belief that there was a great change ne- 
cessary in the training of our sailors. 
He would not take up any more of the 
time of the Committee just now upon 
naval matters ; but he ventured to make 
this suggestion, and trusted that the few 
words he had spoken as to the import- 
ance of properly training seamen would 
not be lost sight of.. 

Mr. MACLIVER hoped to see the day 
when the Naval and Military Services 
would be dealt with upon other than 
political considerations. Like the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, he took 
considerable interest in the naval en- 
gineers, and every word which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Cardiff with 
regard to those officers he cordially en- 
dorsed. The engineers had a strong claim 
upon them, and it should be immediately 
recognized. Admiral Sir Astley Cooper 
Key had reported upon that subject, and 
his recommendation should be adopted, 
and, like the hon. Member for Reading, 
he trusted this question would not be 
looked upon as a personal matter. The 
position of those officers was almost of 
more importance than an increase in 
their pay. In 1877, hon.Members who 
sat on the Treasury Bench interested 
themselves on the point, and he did not 
suppose they were less sincere now than 
they were then. What the engineers 
asked was not merely a money question. 
They were a patriotic and intelligent 
body of men; and one of them, in order 
to remove any impression as to the 
question of pay affecting their senti- 
ments, had written to the effect that he 
did not look upon this as a personal 
matter. The efficiency of the Navy, he 
said, was of far higher importance to 
every Englishman than the question of 
whether or not a certain class were pro- 
perly paid; but it was necessary, in 
order to secure that efficiency, that the 
engineer officers should be placed in such 
a@ position of authority and command as 
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to enable them to exercise proper control 
over the magnificent and costly ma- 
chinery committed to their care. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had listened 
in common with the rest of the Com- 
mittee, he believed, to the very clear and 
lucid Statement made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Admiralty 
with great attention. His only regret 
was that it was not so good in matter as 
it was in manner, for there were some 
grounds on which he must ask to be 
allowed to take exception to the state- 
ment made by the hon. Gentleman. It 
had been his fate for a great many years 
to try to persuade the House of Com- 
mons to take a different, and what he 
would term a more enlightened, view of 
the position and requirements of the 
British Navy. He was bound to admit 
this, that up to the present he had been 
entirely unsuccessful in his efforts ; and 
he could assure the Committee if he 
thought he was only attempting to urge 
upon them his own individual opinions, 
he should not trouble them with a repe- 
tition of the case he had already pre- 
sented to Parliament. But his belief 
and his knowledge were such—and there 
were many in the House and thousands 
out of it who concurred in the view 
which he ventured to take as to the 
inadequate condition of the British 
Navy—that he was induced once more 
to make an attempt to secure the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the subject. 
Now, the points upon which he had for- 
merly attempted to dwell were these. 
He had contended that the country was 
not sufficiently supplied with line-of- 
battle ships ; and he was glad to find his 
opinion on that point confirmed by his 
hon. and gallant Friend near him (Sir 
John Hay), than whom, perhaps, there 
was no higher authority on this question. 
They had no reserve of heavy iron-clads 
in the event of casualties in action. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman agreed also 
with him, and bore out his opinion as to 
the unsatisfactory number of men about 
to be proposed as the means of supplying 
the necessary draft in the Navy. The 
questions of ships and men went to- 
gether, for if they had a certain number 
of ships they would want so many men 
to man them; and his contention was that 
they had not now, and had not had for 
many years, a sufficient number of ships 
for the requirements of the Public Ser- 
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He would ask the Committee to suppose 
that the time might come when they 
would be called upon to take part in a 
great naval battle. Let them suppose 
that a great disaster ensued to the 
British arms, what would be the result ? 
In order to avoid that, they wanted a 
larger number of ships of two classes. 
In the first place, they wanted ships in 
which to train their men and make 
sailors of them, because it was impossible 
to make a man a sailor on board a 
steamer. Take the best man in the 
world and put him on board a steamer, 
keep him there for a few years, and then 
transfer him to a ship where the quali- 
ties of a seaman were indispensable, and 
they would find him no more useful than 
alandsman. They must put a man under 
canvas to make him really valuable for 
the Service. They must, therefore, have 
a certain number of cruising ships for 
the sole purpose of training the sailors, 
and converting the rough material into 
really good and efficient men. He ad- 
mitted we had been unfortunate lately 
with our sailing ships, and had lost 
two cruisers which we had sent to 
sea for the sole purpose of making 
sailors of our men; but that was no 
reason why we should be discouraged. 
If we had not got the ships in the Ser- 
vice, then we must build them; but, 
whatever we did, we must not neglect 
to have a supply of these vessels, for 
they were absolutely necessary for the 
naval supremacy of thiscountry. With 
regard to this question of the Navy, the 
people of this country seemed to live 
in a sort of paradise—he would not say 
what sort of paradise—in the matter. 
They seemed to think that at no time, 
and under no circumstances, could this 
country be possibly engaged in a great 
war—a war that might vastly affect our 
own position, and even our existence. 
Such a time might come; and if ever if 
did, he contended that the first require- 
ment of this country, after a reserve of 
fighting ships, would be .a_ sufficient 
number of cruisers—first, for the protec- 
tion of our own commerce ; and, secondly, 
for the purpose of harassing the Navy 
and commerce of our enemy, whoever it 
might be. He thought he could show 
that if the Navy of this country had 
been, up to the present time, insufficient 
for the service of the country, the con- 
dition of things, within the past 12 
years, was such as to make that defi- 
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ciency much greater than it was for- 
merly, and that it was more than ever 
incumbent on the House of Commons to 
devote itself to the question of improving 
the efficiency of the British Navy. Let 
them suppose for a moment that the 
lamentable event to which he had re- 
ferred, but which the Admiralty never 
seemed to contemplate for an instant, 
occurred—namely, that a disaster to our 
Navy occurred, and war was brought 
into our own country; and supposing 
that, and contemplating the result 
that might ensue, he would ask the 
Committee whether the reasons were not 
sufficient to make it more than incum- 
bent on this country to render ourselves 
thoroughly masters of the sea? We had 
had forced upon us the sad conviction 
that, in spite of the brilliant strategy of 
our generals, and the unflinching gal- 
lantry of our officers and soldiers, our 
Army was not numerically equal to the 
services it was called upon to perform. 
There was no denying or flinching from 
that fact. The fact, then, of the ineffi- 
cient condition of our Army made it 
more than ever indispensable that the 
Navy of the country should be supreme 
at sea. But there was still, if possible, 
a stronger argument in favour of our 
having our Navy in the highest state of 
efficiency to meet the requirements of 
the country in point of numbers. The 
Committee could not have lost sight of 
the fact that, for a long time, this 
country had been dependent for her 
supply of corn upon foreign markets. 
The present depression in our agricul- 
tural industry increased that depen- 
dency to a very large extent, and in- 
creased also the dangerous position of 
this country in the event of our foreign 
supply being jeopardized in any way. 
As a consequence of the agricultural 
depression a large area of the soil was 
going out of cultivation, and in the 
future we should even be more depen- 
dent on outside supply than we were 
now. Therefore, unless we had com- 
plete command over the sea, in the 
event of a serious war, the result might 
be utter starvation. It was, beyond 
everything, necessary for us to keep 
open our communications with other 
countries, so that we might procure the 
food that was indispensable to our ex- 
istence. These, he ventured to think, 
were considerations which should not be 
lost sight of in any assemblage of Eng- 
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liskmen, much less by the British House 
of Commons; and he complained that, 
up to the present, there had apparently 
been a total want of interest in the ques- 
tion. In conclusion, he would say, as 
he had said at the beginning, that if he 
believed his view of the subject was an 
individual opinion, and was not joined 
in by anyone else, he would not press it 
upon the Committee; but that was not 
the fact, for a great many high autho- 
rities agreed with him, and he trusted 
that, ere long, some voice more powerful 
than his would be heard bringing the 
matter more clearly home to the English 
eople. 

Mr. BROADHURST wished to ex- 
press his great disappointment in not 
hearing, in the Statement that night, 
of any improvement in tho position of 
the engineers. He had certainly lis- 
tened to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man from beginning to end, for the 
purpose of hearing him make some 
concessions by way of improving the 
position of the engineers. He thought 
that no argument in favour of that 
improvement could be proposed of a 
stronger nature than that used by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty himself to- 
night, when he showed the large pro- 
portion of skilled artizans on board our 
great fighting vessels in comparison with 
the number of bluejackets—by which, 
he presumed, were meant the ordinary 
sailors. They had to recognize this fact, 
that the fighting vessels were every year 
becoming more and more great floating 
factories of mechanical engineering, and 
the consequence was that the position of 
the men who worked the vast and com- 
plicated machinery of our iron-clads, and 
without whom they would be absolutely 
powerless, should be recognized by the 
authorities, and their status on board 
the ships considerably improved. He 
sincerely hoped that at some time to- 
night the hon. Gentleman would say 
that he had overlooked the question of 
improving the position of the engineers, 
but would rectify the mistake before the 
Estimates were disposed of. If the hon. 
Gentleman was unable even to do that, 
he trusted that he would give the Com- 
mittee a definite promise that the claims 
of the engineers would be looked into at 
no distant date. He (Mr. Broadhurst) 
was sure the engineers would feel as 
deeply indebted to the hon. Member for 
Cardiff as he did himself for the admir- 
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able manner in which the hon. Gentle- 
man had placed their claims before the 
Committee. Ifit had not been for the 
admirable manner in which the hon. 
Gentleman had brought forward their 
case, he (Mr. Broadhurst) would have 
had a great deal more to say on behalf 
of them. He held that the position of 
the artificers in connection with men-of- 
war would have to be taken into con- 
sideration, and that at no distant date, 
and when the matter was brought for- 
ward he would have to draw attention to 
another section of their complaint. He 
would raise a new question on Vote 6; 
but, in the meantime, he only wished to 
express a hope that the Secretary to the 
Admiralty would tell them that he had 
forgotten to make the promise which 
they had all expected of him as to better- 
ing the condition of the engineers. 

Mr. T. C. BRUCE had only a word to 
add to the considerable arguments which 
had been addressed to the Committee in 
favour of improving the position of the 
engineers. Those who had to do with 
industrial occupations in the country 
were aware how engineers had increased 
in importance of late years, and how 
valuable their services had become, and 
how they were appreciated in other 
places than the Royal Navy. The re- 
sult of the advances which had been 
made of recent years in the science of 
engineering in connection with shipping, 
had been that not only a large number 
of men now entered that branch of the 
Service, but that many of them entered 
the Mercantile Marine, and the service of 
other countries, where the payments they 
received were far greater than those they 
obtained under Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. No doubt the Engineer Depart- 
ment of the Navy had now become so 
popular, that it was possible to procure a 
sufficient number of men; but the object 
of the Admiralty should not only be to 
secure a sufficient number, but to secure 
the best men of that class for Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships. No doubt, the intricacy of 
the machinery, the immense importance 
of its preservation, and the difficulty of 
its repair, made the engineers of the 
Navy more responsible than they were 
in the largest ships of the Merchant 
Service, and it was, therefore, to be hoped 
that the Admiralty would consider the 
whole position of the scientific force. 
He did not know whether he would go 
so far as the hon. Member for Cardiff; 
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but, at any rate, he trusted the matter 
would be considered, and that the Ad- 
miralty would do all they could to secure 
the services of the very best engineers 
they could employ. Some suggestions 
had been made with regard to that 
matter years ago, which seemed per- 
fectly reasonable, and he confessed he 
regretted that the Admiralty had never 
thought fit to adopt them. There was 
one point in the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman that he had not understood, 
and perhaps it was his own fault that 
the point had failed to reach him. The 
hon. Gentleman had made some allusion 
to the continuous service in the Navy, 
and had stated it was in contemplation 
to have an Inquiry into it, consisting of 
three financiers and one naval officer. 
Well, he wished to point out, that al- 
though financiers might be admirable 
gentlemen, they had a weakness, and 
would be inclined to look at the cost ofa 
thing rather than to its efficiency—they 
would be rather inclined to look at a 
diminution of expense than at the desir- 
ability of increasing the value of the 
article. The Naval Force was as fine a 
body of men as it was possible to meet 
with, and he thought they should be 
very jealous of allowing it to deteriorate, 
and in that he was sure the hon. Gentle- 
man who had brought forward the Esti- 
mates would agree with him. We had 
to depend upon that force for the imme- 
diate defence of our country. The Navy 
was not a thing which we could bring up 
and make fit for use at a moment’s notice 
—it was not a thing the deficiencies and 
faults of which we could repair in a day 
if it were required for instant action. 
The Navy, both men and ships, must be 
ready for use at once, and, in order to 
have it ready, we must have the vessels 
properly fitted and the men properly 
trained. The question was one of vital 
interest to the country. 

Mr. JENKINS said, he had heard 
with some disappointment the hon. 
Gentleman’s (Mr. Trevelyan’s) state- 
ment as to the building of those two or 
three very large armoured cruisers. For 
his own part, he should have preferred to 
hear that it was the intention of the Ad- 
miralty to build six or eight small ships, 
which would be just as effective in time 
of peace, and a great deal more so in 
time of war ; because we must remember 
that we had not only our own commerce 
to protect, but, in the event of a war, 
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the commerce of our enemy to destroy. 
The more ships we had in time of war to 
destroy the fleet and the commerce of an 
enemy the better. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Sir John 
Hay), than whom there was no greater 
authority in the House or in the country, 
had referred to the training of seamen ; 
and if a dozen of such ships as he was 
referring to were built, and formed into 
two flying squadrons, we should then 
have such a nursery for the training of 
seamen as would be found most invalu- 
able. Some people were of opinion that 
neither boys nor men could be properly 
trained unless they were sent to sea in 
sailing ships; but he believed that a 
greater mistake than that was never 
made. It was an entire fallacy. He 
believed that in vessels where they had 
auxiliary steam power— where they 
could either put the ships under canvas 
or steam—they had the most efficient 
description of ship in the world for the 
training of officers, or men, or boys. 
What necessity, he would ask, was there 
for crowding 800 or 400 men into a 
small training ship, say, of 3,000 or 
4,000 tons? It was absurd. An Ad- 
miral of the Fleet (Admiral Sir Thomas 
Symonds) had condemned that class of 
training ship, either for the use of men 
or boys; and it was to be hoped that we 
had seen the last of commissioning ships 
of an obsolete class propelled by sailing 
alone. In time of war such vessels as 
those were entirely useless; whereas ships 
of the kind he recommends would be 
very serviceable, besides being invalu- 
able for the training of men and boys 
during a time of peace. In case of war, 
or when at peace, such vessels would 
form very valuable auxiliaries to the 
Fleet. With regard to what had fallen 
from the late First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty as to converted ships, his expe- 
rience had been that such vessels always 
ended in disappointment. The Estimate 
given for conversions was generally ex- 
ceeded by one-half, or by 100 per cent; 
therefore, he thought the Government 
had acted wisely in deciding not to spend 
money in converting those iron-clads. As 
to the torpedo system, he thought that if 
they were to have men to handle the 
torpedoes with the coolness and judg- 
ment necessary, they must have a class 
of sailors on board the boats as efficient 
and highly-trained as they could get 
them. Unless the seamen were tho- 
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roughly trained during the time of peace, 
when they were wanted on active service 
in any emergency, or any great danger, 
they would utterly fail us. Nothing but 
experience, as everyone knew, would en- 
able a seaman to do that which we hada 
right to expect of him in a case of emer- 
gency. In the future stages of the dis- 
cussion on these Votes he should have a 
word or two to say; but now he would 
confine himself to these few observations, 
and to expressing his satisfaction at the 
able Statement of the hon. Gentleman ; 
and he only hoped that the advice so 
ably given by the hon. Member for Car- 
diff would be followed, and that the 
plans of the iron-clad ships in course of 
construction would be circulated amongst 
hon. Members, in order to enable them 
to form an opinion as to those vessels. 
Captain PRICE said, the discussion 
had covered such a large field that it was 
impossible for any individual to go over 
the whole of the ground, nor was it his 
intention to do so to-night. He only 
wished to offerafew observations; and, in 
the first place, he did not quite under- 
stand the statement made by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) with regard 
to the entry of boys. It appeared to him 
there was no doubt they were to be 700 
men short this year of what they were 
last year. He was not quite clear whe- 
ther it was intended there should be an 
actual reduction of boys, or whether the 
number was to remain as it was last 
year. This should be made quite clear. 
He thought that unless the entry of boys 
was slightly increased the number of 
men next year, or the year after, would 
be still further reduced. No doubt, one 
reason which would partially account for 
the deficiency in the number of men was 
the loss of the Atalanta, by which they 
were deprived of the services of 220 
men; but there did not seem to him to 
be any attempt made on the part of 
the Admiralty to replace those men. If 
they were to replace them they must, of 
course, introduce some more boys into 
the Estimates now. Attention had been 
called to that question of boys very par- 
ticularly; but he did not think that what 
had been said had been yet answered by 
the hon: Gentleman. No doubt, the hon. 
Member would have an opportunity of 
giving the necessary answer later on. 
He was a good deal impressed with what 
the right hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir 
John Hay) had said as to the number of 
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men in the Merchant Service that the 
Admiralty would have to draw upon in a 
time of emergency. That had been called 
an inexhaustible source of supply; but, 
according to the best authorities, when 
the Naval Reserve, some 18,000 men, 
had been drawn, they would only then 
have something like 6,000 able seamen 
in the Merchant Service to draw upon. 
[Sir Joun Hay: We should have 27,000 
men altogether. | Therefore, there would 
be 9,000 able-bodied men to draw upon 
from the Mercantile Marine, and surely 
that could not be considered a large re- 
servoir from which to draw the necessary 
reserves. He had before, on more than 
one occasion, expressed his opinion that 
there ought to be some system of inter- 
change between the Royal Naval Service 
and the Merchant Service; and he had 
really heard no answer to the recom- 
mendation he had made, and the argu- 
ments by which he had supported it. 
His proposal was that a certain number 
of men, after serving some years in the 
Navy, and becoming able seamen, should 
be allowed to go upon furlough into the 
Merchant Service. The effect of that 
would be that they would be able largely 
to increase the number of men; at least 
5,000 men could be rendered available by 
that system. He would suggest that the 
time the men were allowed to work in 
the Merchant Service—say two years— 
should count for all pensions; but, of 
course, whilst the men were away their 
pay would cease, for they would be 
receiving what was generally sup- 
posed to be a somewhat higher pay 
from private employers. He was not 
sure that they would be able to get in 
that way so many as 5,000 men; but, at 
any rate, they would be able to get 
a large number, because many men 
would like the temporary change into 
the Merchant Service, where they would 
receive slightly higher pay; and, al- 
though the advantages to the country 
would be great, the cost would be little 
or nothing except prospectively in the 
matter of pensions. On this Vote it was 
customary for hon. Members to touch on 
all matters relating to the personnel of 
the Navy. He was rather diffident in 
what he had to say on those matters, as 
they had been warned by the Secretary 
of the Admiralty that he had laid down 
as a principle, that in all matters of pay 
and redress of grievances, hon. Members 
who brought those matters before the 
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House of Commons must remember that, 
after all, the question was one of the 
market value of the men whose claims 
they were bringing forward—that it was 
a question altogether of supply and de- 
mand. Well, no doubt, that-was a sound 
principle to a certain extent; but he did 
not think it was altogether a principle 
upon which the Committee ought to go. 
He would illustrate what he meant in 
this way. A good deal had been said 
this evening about the grievances of the 
medical officers, which the Admiralty 
were about to redress. Here, clearly, 
was a matter of supply and demand. 
The Medical Profession, from its very na- 
ture, from the etiquette that prevailed 
in it, from a sort of freemasonry that 
existed amongst its members, was able 
at any time to bring pressure to bear on 
the Department on a question of this 
kind. Medical men had only to say 
amongst themselves they felt it undesir- 
able for young medical practitioners to 
enter the Navy, because the induce- 
ments held out were not sufficient, and 
the supply at once ceased. The Medical 
Profession had thus a powerful lever in 
their hands, and they had certainly used 
it on former occasions—they had used it 
lately ; and now as a result they were 
going to have their grievances re- 
dressed. But would it do for that system 
to be carried on in all branches of the 
Service? For instance, when the engi- 
neers represented their grievances to 
the Committee, would it co to tell them 
this—‘‘ The best thing you can do is to 
persuade your friends who may think of 
Joining the Engineer Department of the 
Service, not to take the step at present, 
as the inducements held out are not 
sufficient—stop the supply and then you 
will get what you want?”’ He did not 
think that course would be a right one 
to take; but, at any rate, that was the 
principle which the argument of supply 
and demand would suggest. It naturally 
struck him as being the best thing to 
do. He had been struck by the fact 
that the case of the engineers had 
formed a leading part in the debate, 
nearly every hon. Member who had 
spoken having referred to that subject. 
It was natural for them to do so, if only 
from the conspicuous absence of any re- 
ference to the condition of the engineers 
in the speech of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty ; and also because, since 1875, 
the engineers had been waiting to hear 
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whether the recommendations of Ad- 
miral Cooper Key’s Committee were to 
be carried out. He did not want to go 
into the details of this matter ; but five or 
six years ago, it was distinctly stated 
that the steps then being taken for the 
amelioration of the engineer officers 
were only an instalment. After five or 
six years it was high time that there 
should be another instalment, and he 
thought this matter was really deserv- 
ing of the greatest attention. So little 
had been done towards the fulfilment of 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
that it was not too much to say that not 
one-fourth of them had been carried 
out. There were many points that had 
not been touched at all; and he could 
not help pointing out one small detail 
which appeared to be almost absurd. 
Under the present regulations, chief 
engineers were allowed to count their 
junior time for pensions after having 
served 11 years in the rank of chief 
engineer. The average age at which an 
engineer officer was promoted to being 
chief engineer was between 40 and 45— 
as a matter of fact, nearer 45—and he 
was compulsorily retired at 55. What, 
then, was the good of telling a man at 
45, that if he served 11 years he might 
count his junior time, when he was also 
told that at 55 he must leave the Ser- 
vice? If he was fortunate enough to 
be made chief engineer at 44, he could 
by serving every minute of his time just 
secure his pension. That showed the 
ridiculous manner in which the matter 
had been treated. Then with regard to 
navigating officers. The question of the 
market value did not apply to them, be- 
cause we were not getting any more of 
that class. The principle had been 
changed, and we now drew navigating 
officers from the sub-lieutenants and 
lieutenants. As to the old navigators, 
who were abolished some years ago, he 
hoped that the Admiralty would find 
some means of compensating them for 
the loss of their appointments; for al- 
though it was quite true that there 
were not so many of them unemployed 
now as there were in former years, 
they were being replaced by a great 
number of qualified lieutenants. Asa 
matter of fact, there were at the present 
time 40 lieutenants employed in navi- 
gating duties, and thus 40 navigating 
officers were out of employment. He 
believed that, some years ago, the prin- 
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ciple had been laid down that the num- 
ber of navigating officers of all kinds 
ought to be 250. There were now 58 
in excess of that number, and no less 
than 60 were on half-pay. If the 40 
lieutenants he had referred to had not 
been placed on navigating duties, 40 of 
those 60 would not now be unemployed. 
He was not going to express his opinion 
of the regulations; but as they had been 
approved of, and the navigating officers 
were being displaced, he thought it only 
right to ask for compensation and good 
retirement grants for them. He was glad 
to hear that the caseof the Marines would 
be dealt with. TheCommittee were asked 
not to say much about that matter at 
present, because they were told that the 
mouth of the spokesman of the Admi- 
ralty was, to a certain extent, shut. The 
matter, they were told, was under con- 
sideration, and they were to shut their 
eyes and open their mouths and see what 
would be put into them. If they did 
that, the matter would be settled at the 
Admiralty; and when they were told 
what had been done, it would be too late 
to say anything aboutit. The late First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had expressed a hope that the Marines 
were to have proportionate advantages to 
those proposed for the Army. He did not 
quite like that suggestion. They were 
told they must not draw a parallel be- 
tween the two Services, and that the 
Marines had advantages which the Army 
had not. That was a new doctrine alto- 
gether to him, and had only recently 
cropped up. How was it they were only 
now told the Marines had advantages 
which the Army had not? The advan- 
tage seemed to be that they had per- 
manent barracks when they were at 
home. That had never been heard of 
years ago, although the question had 
not altered in any way. As a matter of 
fact, the Marines had always had that 
advantage over the Army ; and, consider- 
ing the character of the two Services, 
he thought it was only right that they 
should have it. The Marine was, as a 
rule, an older man and of longer service 
and of better physique than the Line 
soldier—he was better all round, and 
worth more than the Line soldier. But 
now it was said that the pay of the 
Marines was not to be assimilated to that 
of the Army, because they had the ad- 
vantage of the permanent home. They 
had no more a permanent home than the 
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Guards, and, indeed, not so much. The 
Marines were at least half their time at 
sea ; and although they had barracks to 
go to when they came home, the Guards 
had that permanently. At all events, 
he hoped that this question of the Ma- 
rines would be dealt with in a generous 
and satisfactory manner. He also hoped 
thatthe officers of Marines would be dealt 
with on thesamelinesas the officers in the 
Army. He understood from the speech 
of the Secretary of State for War that 
a very great increase was to be made in 
the number of field officers in the Army, 
each battalion having two lieutenant- 
colonels and four majors—that was, an 
additional lieutenant-colonel and two 
majors. If that principle was carried 
out in the Marines, it would give them 
24 majors in addition. In 1884 there 
would be 25 captains of Marines com- 
pulsorily retired ; but if the Marines had 
24 additional majors, there would be 
only one retired, and there would be 24 
live majors, costing the country £300 in 
place of 24 dead captains costing the 
country £275 a-year. That wasa matter 
which he put forward as typical, and he 
hoped the case of those officers would be 
duly considered. The Statement of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty on the whole 
showed that, although we were not to 
have as efficient a Navy as most of us 
would like to see, the programme was 
not a badone. He should like, how- 
ever, to see more ships in the Navy. 
Mr. T. BRASSEY said his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) had drawn in 
fair line a sketch of the policy which the 
Government were now proposing, and he 
only ventured to interpose in order to 
supply a few additional details. He 
thought the Government had no reason 
to complain of the tone in which the 
Estimates had been discussed. The right 
hon. Gentleman the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
remarked that the whole of the interest 
in the Navy Estimates for the ensuing 
year was absorbed in ship-building 
expenditure. He ventured to say that it 
was to the matériel, rather than to the 
personnel, that it was most important that 
they should address themselves. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the diminished expenditure in regard to 
repairs by contract. There could be no 
doubt that it might be desirable, under 
certain circumstances, in order to meet 
pressure or emergency, to call in the 
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assistance of contractors; but such a 
step must necessarily be expensive, the 
labour employed by contractors being 
much more expensive than that of ordi- 
nary labour in the Dockyard. Therefore, 
he thought the system of repairs by con- 
tractors should only be resorted to in 
exceptional circumstances. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also expressed his 
regret that one or two vessels were not 
included in the programme for repairs. 
He (Mr. Brassey) wished it was possible 
to keep every ship at all times in a per- 
fect state of repair; but, in view of any 
possible emergency which might arise at 
the present time, he thought the ships 
were in a full state of preparation. 
There would be completed and ready 
to send to sea in the present year 
no less than 10 iron-clads, 1 frigate, 
24 corvettes, 15 sloops, 19 gun-ves- 
sels, 2 paddle-boats, and 1 survey- 
vessel; and he thought that repre- 
sented a force sufficient to meet any 
emergency that might arise. The right 
hon. Gentleman had characterized the 
policy of having recourse to overtime. 
So far as the Admiralty proposed to 
have recourse to overtime, they were 
following the advice of those high offi- 
cers in the Navy who had had the 
greatest experience in those matters; 
and it was only proposed to resort to 
overtime to a very limited extent. He 
understood from those who had had the 
most practical experience in those mat- 
ters, that there were machines used in 
the construction and repair of ships 
which it was sometimes advantageous to 
keep in motion for a longer time than 
the ordinary Dockyard hours. He could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that it 
was not intended to resort to the extra- 
vagant and unsatisfactory practice of 
employing labour for a length of time 
which involved expense and was not 
conducive to economy. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed) had 
spoken with satisfaction of the change 
that was about to be made in the arma- 
ment of the Shah ; and when he remem- 
bered the controversy between the hon. 
Member and others who did not share 
his views with reference to the arma- 
ment of that vessel formerly, he thought 
it was a matter for congratulation that 
the Admiralty were enabled, by the great 
improvements that were taking place in 
modern gunnery, to give to such large and 
noble ships that power of fighting which 
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it was very desirable they should pos- | skilled engineer under his orders that 


sess. With regard to the engineer offi- 
cers in the Navy, he was sure that the 
immense importance of their duties in 
the modern Navy was appreciated. With 
ships of complex structure, armed with 
guns mounted upon mechanical car- 
riages, and worked by hydraulic gear, 
and containing an infinite number of 
steam-engines carrying out almost all 
the important work on the ship, it was 
obvious that the engineers had acquired 
a position of immense importance; and 
he could assure hon. Members who had 
spoken on the subject that there was no 
disposition on the part of the present 
Board of Admiralty to deny what was 
just to the engineers. A great deal had 
been done to improve their position 
in late years. Some points had been 
alluded to by his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite with which he, as a sea 
officer, knew it was very difficult to 
deal. But, in saying that it was difficult 
to deal with them, he (Mr. Brassey) did 
not mean that the Admiralty ought not 
to make an effort to meet the just claims 
of those officers; but when the hon. 
Member referred to the question of cabin 
space, he must have known that he was 
dealing with a subject of a very difficult 
nature. The late Government had in- 
stituted a very improved system of train- 
ing for the engineers; and he ventured 
to hope that that would be regarded, to 
some extent, as a real and lasting 
benefit to the class of officers for whose 
benefit it was intended. Of late years 
the tendency had been to advance ma- 
terially the position of the engineer offi- 
cers, and he could not doubt that that 
tendency would continue in the future. 
He thought, however, it was the duty of | 





the duties of the engine-room could 
best be conducted; and he felt confident 
that the movement in regard to the men 
in the engine-rooms would lead to the 


|improvement they desired. With re- 


gard to the pensions of the engineers, 
that was, no doubt, one form in which 
their services could be rewarded; but 
there were various other forms of stimu- 
lating their zeal and efficiency. Those 
points would have to be considered, and 
a decision ought not to be hastily arrived 
at. In answer to the numerous demands 
which had been made on them, the Board 
had said they did not think it was wise 
for a Government, as soon as it acceded 
to Office, to make considerable changes 
in the scales of pay and pensions; and 
he did not think it would be fair and 
right that it should go forth to the arti- 
ficers employed in the Dockyards that 
they might look for some improvement 
of pay as soon as a change took place 
in the Government of the country. Such 
an idea would interfere most seriously 
with the spirit of loyalty which ought to 
animate the Service, and he did not think 
it ought to be encouraged. The hon. 
Member for Cardiff had criticized, as it 
was natural he should, the ship-building 
policy of the Admiralty. He did not 
deprecate that criticism; on the contrary, 
he was thankful for it, and he considered 
that his hon. Friend was doing a public 
duty in criticizing the Admiralty, even 
with severity; and certainly he should 
not venture to enter on the task of meet- 
ing his hon. Friend on a controversy on 
professional matters; but, so far as he 
could supply information on the points 
raised, he should endeavour to do so. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty had 





those who were responsible for the ad-| drawn attention to one prominent fea- 
ministration of the Naval Service to ture in that policy. That was the un- 
take care that the number of those offi- | precedented speed of 16 knots an hour, 
cers, who were already receiving con- | which it was proposed that the armoured 
siderable emoluments, did not exceed cruisers which had been designed under 
the strict requirements of the Service ;| the instructions of the present Board, 
and he observed, by a comparison of| and the high speed of the four Leanders 
numbers from year to year, that while | projected under the late Board, should 
the increase in the number of engineers | attain. No demonstration could be 





had not been very marked, there had | 
been a very great increase in the 
number of engine-room artificers. The 
claims of those men to an improved 
position were constantly pressed upon the | 
Admiralty, and he had no doubt they 
would have to recognize those claims. 
It was by a combination between the 
engineer officer in command and the 


needed to show the great importance of 
strengthening the British Navy with 
vessels of great speed. He remembered 
Sir Spencer Robinson saying, in his 
speech on Mr. Barnaby’s Paper on the 
Nelson— 

“Here, and repeatedly, I have spoken warmly 
about the speed of our ships; it is the question 
of all which I have most insisted on,” 
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The Admiralty were now proposing to 
make a serious effort to strengthen the 
Navy with fast ships, which were neces- 
sary to the protection of British com- 
merce, and they hoped their proposal 
would be regarded only as an instalment 
of what they hoped to accomplish. The 
hon. Member for Cardiff had only one 
really serious criticism with regard to 
the armoured ship. He said she was 
too costly. Well, he (Mr. Brassey) re- 
gretted that she was so costly; but the 
Admiralty had done their best to obtain 
technical advice on the subject, and it 
seemed to be inevitable that she should 
be costly; and it might be of interest to 
the Committee to have a few figures, in 
which he would make a comparison be- 
tween the armoured cruiser which the 
present Board were proposing, and the 
last armoured cruisers which had been 
completed—the JVelson and the North- 
ampton. The displacement of the new 
armoured cruiser was, he believed, 
within a few tons the same as the dis- 
placement of the WVelson and the Worth- 
ampton. The cost of the Nelson was 
£278,000. In the new vessel £20,000 
had to be added for the additional cost 
of the steel-faced armour, and £10,000 
represented the additional cost of sub- 
stituting copper for the zinc sheathing 
of the Nelson. Those additions made a 
total of £308,000, as compared with 
£278,000 for the Nelson. The total 
estimate for the cruiser was £325,000; 
and he understood that the additional 
sum was due to the great cost of the 
torpedo fittings, for the machine guns, 
and the more expensive character of the 
labour caused by the ship being built of 
steel. He thought he might fairly say 
of the new cruiser, that in the design a 
great stride had been made in naval 
architecture. She was designed for the 
protection of commerce ; to be a terror 
to slower and less formidable vessels; 
and looking to the fact that she had a 
speed of 16 knots an hour, and a power- 
ful armament, elevated above the water, 
distributed en barbette instead of two bat- 
teries or a crowded central battery, and 
had six light armour-piercing guns 
under cover on the main-deck, and a 
considerable number of machine guns 
and torpedoes, with ample room for the 
accommodation of a large crew when at 
sea, he ventured to say that she pos- 
sessed a combination of features, some 
of them of a novel character, which it 
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gave the Admiralty great satisfaction to 
have the privilege of bringing under the 
notice of the Committee. With refer- 
ence to the manning of the Navy, that 
could be presented from a variety of 
points of view; and, perhaps, he might 
be able to give a few figures which 
would complete the Statement made by 
his hon. Friend. He understood that 
the total number proposed for the Ser- 
vice for the ensuing year was 35,200, 
as against 35,700 last year, and 35,150 
for the two preceding years. The num- 
ber of seamen now proposed would equal 
the average number provided in the 
four years from 1875 to 1879; and 
he thought a comparison of figures 
established the fact that the number of 
seamen was not being diminished, but 
that it was proposed to maintain the 
average for a considerable number of 
years. While the number of seamen 
remained stationary, the number of the 
non-seamen class showed a marked in- 
crease. The total of that class was, he 
believed, in 1865, 10,047; but now we 
had 11,7381; and, no doubt, in the 
Steam-Navy a constant increase. Taking 
the seamen and the non-seamen class 
together, by comparing the totals for 
the last five years, there was an aggre- 
gate increase from 29,125, in 1875, to 
30,988 for the ensuing year. For the 
last year, the total number was 31,433. 
He quite admitted the force of what his 
right hon. and gallant Friend opposite 
(Sir John Hay) had said with regard 
to the accumulation of seamen in the 
home ports; but he must remind the 
Committee that the accumulation was 
not due to a reduction in the number 
of seamen in the ships in commiasion. 
On the 1st May, the total complement of 
the ships in commission was 33,755, and 
on the lst February last, 33,649, which 
was practically the same figure. He 
looked upon the training of the Navy 
with the deepest interest, and he fully 
realized the essential importance of 
giving our seamen an adequate portion 
of time at sea. The system of training 
was, he believed, in its initial stages, 
perfect ; but there was reason to regret 
the considerable delay occasioned in 
passing boys into sea-going ships. The 
Admiralty were doing their best to re- 
duce the period of detention in the har- 
bour. The Flying Squadron afforded 
the best means of training boys for the 
Navy, and the Admiralty had sent a 
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owerful fleet, on an extended voyage, 
under the command of Lord Clanwilliam. 
The Estimates now proposed included a 
list of ships for cruising under sail; and 
he thought he might give an assurance 
that thequestion of training would be 
watched with the greatest care, and if 
it should be found necessary, an addi- 
tional vessel would be commissioned for 
that purpose. With regard to the Royal 
Naval Reserve, to which his right hon. 
Friend had referred, since 1868 it had 
an average strength of 15,705, and at 
the present time there was a large in- 
crease on the average of many years, 
and an increasing number of prime sea- 
men were trying to enrol themselves in 
the Reserve. The Admiralty had watched 
with great interest the question of train- 
ing merchant seamen, and they had 
been accustomed to hear deplorable ac- 
counts of the deterioration in that class 
of seamen. He was glad, however, to 
be able to say that the interest which the 
public and shipowners had taken in the 
improvement of merchant seamen had 
begun to take effect, and he had re- 
ceived, a few days ago, a report of a 
meeting of shipowners at Liverpool in 
connection with the management of 
sailors, at which a number of shipowners 
of high authority concurred in the opi- 
nion that a distinct change and improve- 
ment had taken place in the character of 
our merchant seamen. He hoped the 
advance already made in the numbers 
and efficiency of the Naval Reserve 
would continue, and that should there 
be any necessity for increasing the 
strength of the Reserve, they would find 
no difficulty in doing so. 

Sm JOHN HAY: What is the cha- 
racter of the 5,496 men in the Second 
Class of the Reserve ? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, he had only 
seen a Parliamentary Paper on the sub- 
ject, and on looking at the last Report 
he found that the Second Class of the 
Reserve was satisfactory. It was not 
pretended that the character of these 
men was the same as the men of the 
First Class Reserve. There was one or 
two collateral points to which, in justice 
to the Navy, he wished to refer. Inthe 
first place, he would remind the Com- 
mittee of the numerous services which 
were rendered by the Navy outside the 
strict line of their duty. In the recent 
gales the services of the Coastguard in 
saving life were conspicuous ; and during 
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the last five years the number of lives 
saved by the gallant exertions of the 
Coastguard were numbered by many 
hundreds. Another service which ought 
to be mentioned was that of our survey- 
ing officers. They were promoting and 
facilitating navigation in every quarter 
of the globe. The Reports of the 
Hydrographer for the past year, which 
had been laid on the Table of the 
House, contained a statement of the 
work which had been done in the last 12 
months, reflecting the greatest credit on 
our surveyors. They had been at workjon 
our own coasts, in the Sea of Marmora, 
in the West Indies, in Fiji, in the Pacific, 
on the coast of Newfoundland, in Queens- 
land, China, and Japan; and, at the 
present time, a survey was being carried 
on in the Straits of Magellan and the 
channels leading to the Gulf of Penas, 
which promised the most useful results 
in cnahlne ships to double the con- 
tinent of South America in sheltered 
waters, and thus avoid the high seas ex- 
perienced in more Southern latitudes. 
With regard for the necessity for addi- 
tional lights on the great highway to the 
East, arrangements were now in pro- 
gress for placing lights at Melita and in 
the Red Sea under arrangements similar 
to those in the Cape Spartel Convention. 
It had been the intention of the present 
Board to avoid organic charges, and 
they believed that economy and effi- 
ciency would be best secured by pre- 
serving the continuity of our naval ad- 
ministration. They had entered upon 
their task in a spirit of reverence for the 
traditions of the Service; and he ven- 
tured to hope that they might not be less 
successful than their Predecessors in 
creating and maintaining a good Navy 
for the country. 

Sir MASSEY LOPES said, it was in 
1877 a Committee sat to take into con- 
sideration the position of naval engi- 
neers. That Committee recommended, 
amongst other things, a considerable 
increase of pay, and he admitted it 
was quite true that if a Committee 
had made certain recommendations, and 
those recommendations had not been 
carried out in their integrity, a great 
deal of dissatisfaction would, no doubt, 
exist. If the recommendations of the 
Committee of 1877 had been carried out 
in full, the amount required would have 
been £28,000. He need not remind 
hon. Members that the Admiralty had 
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not despotic power to give away money 
just as they pleased, for there was 
another power above them. What the 
Admiralty did was to endeavour to 
modify the recommendations of the 
Committee, and instead of giving 
£28,000 a-year, they only gave £18,000. 
The hon. and gallant Member for 
Devonport (Captain Price) had referred 
to the recommendations concerning cabin 
accommodation. A cabin had always been 
given to the senior officer, but cabins 
were now provided where practicable for 
the two next senior officers. Engineers, 
too, had had a grievance with respect 
to mess; but this had been remedied, 
and their charge pay was considerably 
increased by the late Board of Admiralty. 
He need not tell the Committee what 
was done by his late right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ward Hunt) with regard to the 
engineers. He established the College 
for them at Devonport, and had filled 
up the Marlborough for them at Ports- 
mouth until a College was built, and 
had done much to improve» this branch 
of the Service. Formerly, engineer 
students were solely selected from the 
sons of mechanics in the Yards; ~ but 
his right hon. Friend recommended 
that they should be selected by compe- 
tition and from a much larger field. The 
result had been that now there were 
applications from the sons of clergymen, 
doctors, and professional men generally, 
and in a very short time the status of this 
body would be raised to that level which 
all must desire to see it attain. If hon. 
Gentlemen had seen the work now being 
carried on by the students in the College 
at Devonport, they would be of opinion 
that the late Admiralty had accom- 
plished very much to improve the posi- 
tion of engineers. 

ApmiraL EGERTON desired to refer 
to what had fallen from the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Trevelyan) with regard to 
the cadets. It seemed to him there was 
a great advantage in having a certain 
amount of competitive examination ; 
but there was some danger in the case 
of young lads who were still, he under- 
stood, to be entered. A competitive ex- 
amination, in the case of a lad between 
13 and 14, might have some dangerous 
results; but he thought any objection 
that might exist would be removed if 
boys were not entered under 14. He 
would like to have heard from the hon. 
Gentleman whether it was intended to 
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disestablish the Britannia, whether it 
was intended to keep the lads on board 
a stationary ship in harbour, or to edu- 
cate them ina Oollege on shore. He 
knew there were many difficulties’ in 
the way of a Naval College on shore, 
Whenever the thing was understood 
to be contemplated, every borough on the 
sea shore immediately put forward its 
claims, This had been the great stum- 
bling-block ; but the point would have 
to be settled if it be true, as he had been 
informed, that the Britannia was very 
likely to disestablish herself by falling 
to pieces. They had heard a great deal 
concerning the engineers. The case of 
these men was one of very long standing. 
It began from defective management 
something like 35 or 36 years ago. He 
was temporarily appointed to the com- 
mand of a small steamer about that 
time. There was some difficulty as to 
mess, and the chief engineer was trans- 
ferred from the stoke-hole to the only 
mess in the ship, He wasa most excel- 
lent engineer, and a very good man in 
many ways, but he appeared extremely 
uncomfortable in the society in which he 
found himself. One engineer was trans- 
ferred from the stoke-hole to the officers’ 
mess, and all the rest were left below in 
their original position. That had been, 
more or less, maintained, and he was 
very glad the status of these officers was 
being gradually raised. Before long it 
would be found requisite that engineers 
should form a distinct class of officers; 
that they should hold similar positions 
to the engineers in the sister Service. 
A great deal, also, had been said about 
the Marines. In his opinion, the Navy 
could not have a better Reserve ; and he 
was convinced that if they had a much 
larger force of Marines than at present, 
they would hardly be in want, to the ex- 
tent they now were, of Naval Reserves, 
the small numbers of whom they were 
so constantly lamenting. It would have 
been well if the Marines had come within 
the purview of the present. Vote, as it 
would be well if some of our great sea- 
ports were garrisoned by Marines. He 
could not see why they should not follow 
the example of the French Government, 
and place the government of the whole 
place or fortress in the hands of the 
naval commander of the place. How- 
ever, the question of Marines was not 
one upon which he could now enter in 
detail, and he would content himself by 
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expressing the hope that the require- 
ments of this body would receive every 
attention, for it was one of the most 
valuable branches of the English Ser- 
vice. The right hon. and gallant Baronet 
(Sir John Hay) had said a good deal 
upon the training of our seamen; but 
he had not said one word more than he 
ought. There was considerable diffi- 
culty, no doubt, surrounding the train- 
ing of seamen at present; but it seemed 
to him they might with advantage adopt, 
to a certain extent, the system which, 
during a short visit to Russia, he found 
obtained in that country. At that time 
there were no large iron-clads, but there 
were line-of-battle ships ; and every one 
of these in the Cronstadt Division had at- 
tached to it a frigate and a brig, and the 
crews of the three vessels formed a bri- 
gade. The men got their turn of exer- 
cise in the different ships, and it seemed 
we might adopt some such system in our 
own Service. Although therecould notbe 
afrigateora brig, there might beattached 
to all our heavy iron-clads, and especially 
to flagships on foreign stations, a vessel 
which might with advantage be used for 
surveying purposes. In that way they 
could combine a great deal of seamanship 
and useful training both for officers and 
men. There was one thing which might 
very well be avoided, and that was the 
practice which was now becoming rather 
general—namely, that of landing seamen 
in any skirmish that might take place, 
and calling them a naval brigade. He 
would not say that it was not a very 
proper thing to do in an emergency ; but 
he was afraid it was becoming very 
popular amongst both officers and men, 
and it seemed to him to be a proceeding 
which could not be too much discouraged. 
In conclusion, he would only offer a few 
remarks with reference to shipbuilding. 
The hon. Member for Cardiff had rather 
found fault with the size of the iron-clads 
proposed to be built, and suggested the 
construction of a small class of iron-clads 
for the protection of our lines of com- 
merce. He would like to see a fleet of 
such vessels if it were possible to have 
one. No one was more competent to 
design such a vessel than the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiff himself; but he (Admiral 
Egerton) had never seen a ship, or the 
design of a ship, which would combine 
small size with gun power, large storage 
for coal, and the power of keeping the 
sea for a considerable period; and what 
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ironclad which did not possess these 
advantages would be of much use for 
the protection of our lines of commerce ? 
He was very glad to find, from the pro- 
gramme which had been announced to- 
day, that there were to be constructed a 
number of partially protected cruisers of 
very great speed, because the more 
vessels they could have of this class to 
protect our lines of commerce the better. 
On the whole they might congratulate 
the Secretary to the Admiralty upon the 
clearness of his Statement, and upon the 
way it had been received by the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GORST said, the hon. Member 
for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) was good 
enough to say just now that he welcomed 
any criticisms, from any part of the 
House, on the Admiralty programme. 
That was a very sagacious and wise 
observation, because nothing would 
strengthen the hands of himself (Mr. T. 
Brassey) and of his political Colleagues 
more than that the Committee of Supply 
should become a reality instead of being 
a sham. Discussions upon the Naval 
Estimates were looked upon by the Ad- 
miralty authorities with the most pro- 
found contempt, and the proceedings of 
this evening were only an example of 
the sort of proceedings that had taken 
place in Committee of Supply on the 
Naval Estimates for a very large number 
of years past. They consisted of an ad- 
dress by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
or his Representative, and of a number 
of compliments passed between the Mem- 
bers of the two Front Benches ; he hoped 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would not 
think him insincere when he said that 
this evening they were unusually well 
deserved. Very few private Members 
of the House ventured to make any 
independent observations upon the Esti- 
mates, which, they knew full well, were 
treated with more or less contempt, and 
which did not produce the slightest effect 
whatever on the administration of the 
Admiralty. He would like to give the 
Committee one significant illustration of 
what he meant. Some years ago he was 
told by a naval official of his acquaint- 
ance that one of the greatest jobs of the 
Admiralty was the expenditure upon the 
Island of Ascension; and when the late 
Conservative Government were in Office, 
he ventured, in the timid and hesitating 
manner usually adopted by an hon. 
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was in power, to call attention to the 
Island of Ascension, and to move for a 
Return of all the expenditure incurred 
by the Admiralty in relation thereto. A 
Return was voted and ordered by the 
House of Commons; but it was never 
made. He spoke to the Secretary to the 
Treasury, his hon. Friend the Member 
for West Essex (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), and he failed to give a satis- 
factory reason why the Return had not 
been made. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY: A brief Return 
was placed on the Table last Session. 

Mr. GORST said, that was not in con- 
sequence of anything that took place in 
the previous Parliament. Last Session, 
being in Opposition, and therefore able 
to express himself with more freedom, 
he took the liberty, when the House 
was in Committee of Supply, to call 
attention, on every Vote, to the unknown 
expenditure on the Island of Ascension, 
because in some way or other, either in 
the Medical or the Store Vote, or the 
Vote for New Buildings, the Island of 
Ascension cropped up. They were at 
last told by the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty that the Island was treated as a ship, 
and that if they wished to understand 
the expenditure on the Island they also 
must regard it as a ship. Though the 
Secretary to the Admiralty thought the 
accounts were presented in a very irregu- 
lar and improper manner, he said the 
Government had no wish to conceal the 
expenditure on the Island, and promised 
that a Return should be presented. He 
observed that the whole of that interest- 
ing discussion had not produced the 
slightest effect, and that the accounts of 
the expenditure on the Island were fur- 
nished this year in the same fashion. He 
mentioned these matters in order to show 
what a slight effect discussions in that 
House had upon the Admiralty. Now he 
came to the speech of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and he was inclined to assist 
him in the way pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) 
—that was, by criticizing to the best of 
his ability that part of the speech which 
seemed to call for criticism. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) 
would allow him to express the profound 
regret with which he heard his statement 
with reference to the entry of Naval 
Cadets. Last Session there was a dis- 
cussion upon this subject, and from the 
remarks made on that occasion by the 
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then Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
from the known liberality of sentiment 
and principle of the present Secretary 
to the Admiralty on this subject, many 
of them were in hopes that some more 
liberal and more worthy scheme of en- 
tering cadets in the British Navy would 
have emanated from the Board of Admi- 
ralty. He heard with some surprise and, 
he confessed, with some amusement, an 
expression from the Secretary to the 
Admiralty which he should scarcely have 
expected to hear from the Secretary of 
Admiralty of a Liberal and popular Ad- 
ministration. He understood there was 
some ‘‘ social qualification” necessary for 
the admission of a boy to serve the Queen 
in her Navy, and that it was for the pur- 
pose of securing this social qualification 
that the system of nomination was now 
to be kept up. He would have thought 
that the present Administration would 
have had the courage to throw open the 
Naval Service to the boys of Great 
Britain, without any distinction of class. 
Have what educational qualification they 
thought necessary to secure, as far as 
they could, the best boys, physically and 
intellectually, to serve the Queen in the 
Navy; but do not let them have a Libe- 
ral Administration impressing upon the 
House of Commons the necessity of keep- 
ing up a social qualification for cadet- 
ships. There was no “social qualifica- 
tion” needed for officers in the Army, 
or for officers in the Civil Service. There 
was not a single public school in the 
country which would venture to impose 
a ‘social qualification” as a condition for 
the election of boys for its foundation ; 
and if the foundationers of Eton or Win- 
chester could associate with the sons of 
gentlemen, on equal terms, surely boys 
chosen as cadets on account of their intel- 
lectual qualifications could associate with 
the sons of gentlemen. That the present 
Government, and especially a Member 
of the Government of the known liberality 
of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan), 
should maintain this social qualification 
was extremely novel; and if-the hon. 
Gentleman would allow him (Mr. Gorst), 
he would sympathize with him that he 
should have been obliged, in his official 
position, to advocate a scheme which must 
tohim, in his heart of hearts, bethoroughly 
and utterly distasteful. He was very 
much disappointed that the Admiralty 
should persist in appointing their naval 
cadets at the extremely immature age 
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they were now appointed. When boys 
were sent to sea in sailing ships, as in 
former days, there was a good deal to 
be said in favour of sending them at a 
very early age; but now-a-days they 
did not appoint boys in order to send 
them to sea, but for the purpose of send- 
ing them to school, and sending them to 
a very bad school. A boy did not now 
go to sea until he was 16 or 17 years of 
age; and they had the testimony of very 
eminent naval men and of his right hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Wigton (Sir John Hay), and of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Ad- 
miral Egerton), that boys would make 
more efficient officers in the Navy if they 
were appointed ata later age. He said 
just now that the #ritannia was a very 
bad school. The House of Commons 
was not much favoured with the Reports 
of the examiners as to the state of edu- 
cation on the Britannia. He would like 
to place the school under the inspection 
of examiners from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in the same way as the public 
schools, and have the Reports laid before 
the House of Commons. Last Session he 
quoted in Committee of Supply from the 
few and meagre Reports which had been 
laid before the House concerning the 
Britannia, and he remembered that in 
one of them it was said the boys did not 
know how to use their dictionaries. In 
the last Session of Parliament, too, they 
had the advantage of listening to an 
extremely interesting speech from an 
officer of great distinction who had been 
the commander of the Britannia, then 
Lord Ramsay, now the Earl of Dal- 
housie. Had that noble Earl praised 
the Britannia they might have regarded 
his testimony as influenced, to some 
extent, by prejudice; but the noble Earl 
was certainly an unimpeachable witness, 
when he said, as he did last Session, 
that as an educational establishment the 
Britannia was a very great failure. He 
(Mr. Gorst) should have thought, after 
that declaration of Lord Ramsay, the 
Admiralty would either have aban- 
doned the scheme of the Britannia alto- 
gether, or, if they had continued it, they 
would, at least, have come down to the 
House with some valid excuse for pro- 
longing an experiment which one of 
their strongest supporters had so signally 
condemned. Last Session reference was 
also made to the great expense of the 
Britannia. It was, without doubt, the 
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most expensive school to which they 
could possibly send a boy ; and the ques- 
tion was very properly asked, why on 
earth did the Admiralty persist in taking 
little boys of 13 and sending them to a 
bad and expensive school at the cost of 
the nation, when it was quite certain 
that ifthey would throw open Cadetships 
for competition to boys of 16 or 17 they 
would get the very pick of the youth of 
the country, and have an entry of at 
least six or seven times as many boys as 
at present, from which number they 
could take their choice. Officers for the 
Army were chosen at the age of 18 or 
19 from the general youth of the country ; 
and why should not the Admiralty 
choose for the officers of the British 
Navy boys at the age of 16 or 17, whom 
the public schools of the country could 
supply in indefinite numbers, and then 
send them for such technical or peculiar 
training as might be necessary? That 
was a common sense scheme; it was a 
scheme which was supported by naval 
officers themselves ; and he ventured to 
say if the Committee of Supply in that 
House on Naval Estimates were a reality 
it was one which would be immediately 
enforced upon the Government. The 
reason why the Admiralty would not 
listen to any suggestion made by hon. 
Members was that they regarded the 
Committee of Supply as a delusion and 
asham. Now, he would like to observe 
that the Naval Estimates of this year 
showed an increase, and that the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty was kind enough to say he felt com- 
passion for future Boards of Admiralty, 
because he saw that the item for pen- 
sions was one which must cause a con- 
tinual increase of the Naval Estimates 
from year to year. He should never 
blame the Government for an increase 
of their expenditure with regard to the 
Navy; but he thought it would be 
becoming if, either upon the Budget 
Statement, or upon the Appropriation 
Bill, or upon some other appropriate 
occasion, an apology of some kind were 
offered by the Prime Minister, or by 
some distinguished Member of the 
Party now in power, for the unreserved 
abuse which they, upon every possible 
occasion, lavished so abundantly on their 
Predecessors, because their Estimates 
were what they—the present Govern- 
ment—were pleased to call extravagant. 
He supposed that the Government must 
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now discover that the expenditure which 
they had denounced when in Opposition 
was really necessary for the safety of 
the Empire; and it would be but graceful 
in them to offer some apology for the 
denunciations in which they had in- 
dulged. He would not enter into any 
details in regard to the Votes now; 
but he should like to say one word in 
answer to an observation which had 
been made respecting the grievances of 
the engine-room artificers in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy. It was said that what the 
Admiralty looked to was whether they 
could get a supply of persons for a par- 
ticular service for the pay and advan- 
tages they offered. In regard to the 
Medical Service, the hon. Gentleman 
admitted the necessity of some improve- 
ment and reform, owing to the fact that 
it was found impossible to get good men 
to enter the Service. But they must also 
recollect that upon the terms they offered 
must depend the sort of men they would 
get. On their present terms, no doubt, 
they could get engine-room artificers ; 
but the question was, what kind of 
engine-room artificers they would get ? 
His (Mr. Gorst’s) opinion was that they 
should give such terms as would give 
them picked men—the best men who 
could be obtained. They should not 
be content with getting ordinary arti- 
ficers; but they should try to secure 
very first-class men indeed, because, in 
these days of complicated machinery on 
board ship, the possibility of the ship 
keeping the sea might depend upon the 
character of the artificers they had on 
board. If they had inferior men, the 
ship might have to go into dock to be 
repaired at considerable expense, and it 
would also be necessary for her to leave 
her station at a time probably when it 
was of the utmost importance that she 
should keep it. Therefore, it was bad 
economy to offer any other terms than 
those which would secure the services of 
the very best men. The same remark 
applied to the Marines. The Royal 
Marines had always hitherto been a 
picked class of men—the very best corps 
in the British Army—and, no doubt, if 
they offered to the Marines the same 
terms they were offering now, they would 
get men of some sort to join that corps; 
but the question was whether they would 
get the right sort of men. He was of 
opinion that it was an advantage not 
only to get men, but to get a class of 
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men who would compare with the best 
men in the Army. It always used to be 
the principle that the pay and position 
of the Royal Marines while on shore 
should be equal to that of the Army, 
and when they were afloat the extra pay 
and extra advantages which they gained 
from their sea pay and their sea position 
were considered to be equivalent to the 
wear and tear of health and clothes, and 
the expenses they were put to conse- 
quent upon being at sea. But now he 
was told that last year the Admiralty 
abandoned that idea, and established a 
new principle—that the Marine must be 
satisfied if, on the average, with his sea 
pay when at sea and his shore pay when 
on shore, he found himself, on the 
whole, in a position equal to that of the 
Army. He (Mr. Gorst) ventured to say 
that, if this principle was carried out, 
they would get Marines, but not the 
same sort of Marines they had had in 
the Service hitherto. He was very re- 
luctant to differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith); but he must pro- 
test against the doctrine which the right 
hon. Gentleman had laid down, that 
the Government were to be blamed for 
lessening the amount of repairs that 
in future were to be done by contract. 
There wasagood deal to be said in favour 
of building a certain number of ships by 
contract ; but there was nothing to be 
said in favour of repairing ships by con- 
tract. It was most important that every 
kind of repair should be capable of 
being executed in the Royal Dockyards, 
because in times of war they would be 
the only safe places in which to conduct 
such operations, as the ships could only 
be repaired where they were protected 
from hostile attack. They could not 
send a ship to be repaired at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne or in the Clyde if there was a 
hostile fleet at sea. Therefore it was 
necessary that the Royal. Dockyards 
should be provided with every appli- 
ance for the repair of ships; and he was 
strongly of opinion that all the repairs 
should be done not by contract, but in 
the Royal Dockyards. He wished next 
to support what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward 
Reed) in reference to the conduct of the 
Admiralty in having, for the first time, 
cavalierly refused to give any kind of 
information as to the type of ship it was 
intended to build. On former occasions, 
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the Committee had frequently been 
asked to vote large sums of money for 
the construction of ships, with the pro- 
mise that, in a later part of the Session, 
some information should be given to the 
House as to the kind of ship it was in- 
tended to build; but he did not think 
there was a precedent for asking the 
Committee to vote the money to build a 
ship with an intimation that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had no intention 
of determining the type of ship until the 
winter. He thought that was a demand 
which the Committee ought not to sanc- 
tion, if there was any disposition on its 
part to exercise a will of its own. He 
should feel no difficulty in advising the 
Committee to stand out on this point, 
and refuse to vote the money until some 
information was provided to it as to the 
mode in which the money was to be 
spent. He did not think that laying 
before the Committee some information 
as to the type of ship was so en- 
tirely useless as some hon. Members 
might think. It was quite true that 
there were not more than half-a-dozen 
Members, of whom the hon. Member 
for Cardiff was no doubt one, who 
were qualified to criticize the designs of 
the Admiralty; but there was nothing 
more wholesome for a Public Depart- 
ment than that it should have to sub- 
mit its designs to criticism in a public 
Assembly like the House of Commons. 
It made them a great deal more careful 
in regard to their work and designs. 
The whole of the work of naval con- 
struction at the present moment was an 
experiment. Nobody knew what would 
occur if the ship went into action. 
Everyone admitted that the able theo- 
rists by whom the ships of the present 
time were designed would be very much 
benefited by a little practical experience, 
if practical’ experience were possible; 
but as in such a matter as the behaviour 
of ships in naval warfare no experience 
was as yet possible, it was desirable that 
they should have the next best thing to 
actual experience—and that was pub- 
lic criticism in that House. Although 
hon. Members themselves were not com- 
petent, probably, to criticize the designs 
of the Admiralty, there were plenty of 
persons who were able to do so, who 
would look into the designs if they were 
laid upon the Table of the House, and 
would make their views heard and felt 
by the Admiralty. He must say himself 
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that he thought it would be very much 
for the advantage of the country, and 
very much for the safety and efficiency 
of our iron-clads, if the Admiralty gave 
an opportunity for criticizing the de- 
signs they intended to carry out. He 
did not think what happened in the 
case of the Jnflexible was of a character 
to induce the House of Commons to 
place the blindest possible faith in the 
designs of the Admiralty. He presumed 
that many Members of the Committee 
were acquainted with the story of the 
Inflexible, and he would tell it in a 
few words. The Jnflexible was a ship 
designed by the Board of Admiralty, 
with a centre citadel, and unarmoured 
ends; and she was to be constructed so 
that if the unarmoured ends were shot 
away, so that the centre citadel alone 
remained, the ship would still possess 
sufficient stability to extricate herself in 
action, and get toa place of safety. Five 
years ago, the hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward Reed) pointed out to the 
House, with the great knowledge he 
possessed in regard to matters of that 
kind, that the Admiralty promises would 
never be fulfilled, and that when the 
unarmoured ends were shot away, the 
Inflexible, instead of maintaining her 
stability, would capsize. Now, that 
was a startling statement—so startling, 
that the Admiralty was constrained to 
appoint a Committee of experts, who 
reported not that the hon. Member for 
Cardiff was wrong, but that such a thing 
was not likely to happen. At the same 
time, they were obliged to confess that 
if the unarmoured ends were shot away 
the statement of the right hon. Member 
for Cardiff was substantially correct. 
But the Report of the Committee revealed 
an entirely new and unexpected danger 
to the Jnflezible—namely, that if the un- 
armoured ends were not shot away, but 
only seriously damaged, and if she was 
driven through the water, not at a great 
speed, but at about eight knots an 
hour, she would be extremely likely 
to go down head first. That was what 
the experts found out. This story 
ought to be remembered by the Com- 
mittee and the country, and the moral 
he drew from it was, not to put blind 
confidence in the Constructive Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. He thought, 
under these circumstances, the Commit- 
tee should be in a position to form an 
independent opinion of its own, and 
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that, after the case of the Inflexible, they 
might, at least, ask that the designs for 
a new ship of war should be laid on the 
Table. 

Mr. STUART RENDEL said, he was 
afraid that, in addressing the Committee 
that night upon one of the subjects which 
had come under debate, he must accept 
the position of a partizan. He referred 
to the question of gunnery, which, he 
understood the Chairman to intimate, 
ought to be discussed now or not at all. 
Probably he might not have thought it 
necessary to address the Committee if 
it had not been for a remark which fell 
from his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Admiralty. In summarizing, in one 
of the most lucid passages of the bril- 
liant Statement he had made, the quali- 
ties of the new vessel he proposed to lay 
down, his hon. Friend spoke of her as 
combining the speed of the Leander with 
the gun power possessed by a first-rate 
battle-ship, such as the Dreadnought, the 
Devastation, or the Thunderer. Yet the 
guns of the new vessel, while of equal 
power, would be of no more than half 
the weight of the guns of the Dreadnought, 
Devastation, and Thunderer. Therefore, 
it was now officially declared that it was 
possible to arm our ships with guns of 
double the penetrative power of the 
existing armaments while keeping within 
the same weight. That statement should 
give considerable food for reflection ; 
for it thus appeared that, as far as 
armament was concerned, the whole 
British Navy might be considered only 
at half power according to the existing 
state of artillery. It was admitted that 
the gun was a primary element in the 
value of the ship; and it would seem 
indeed, now agreed that the ship was 
to be made for the gun, and not the 
gun for the ship. These admissions 
gave importance to the circumstance he 
wished to impress on the Committee— 
namely, that the advance of artillery 
rendered our existing naval armament 
obsolete. That being so, he was among 
those who had waited with great anxiety 
to hear what the Admiralty proposed to 
do in order to rehabilitate the Navy with 
respect to its guns; and he heard, with 
regret, the comparatively meagre mea- 
sures which were to be taken, and the 
small extent to which the required re- 
armament of the Fleet was to be carried. 
It was proposed to re-arm the Shah—at 
any rate, the statement to that effect of 
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the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward 
Reed) had not been negatived—and the 
Secretary to the Admiralty spoke of 14 
guns having actually been ordered for 
the Admiralty. But it must be remem- 
bered that there were no less than 1,000 
guns of one calibre alone of this obso- 
lete character afloat; and that our new- 
est and most costly unarmoured vessels 
were depending exclusively for their 
power on the feeblest of such guns. It 
must further be remembered that the 
cost of the armament of a ship constituted 
but a small proportion of the total cost of 
the ship, probably amounting, in an iron- 
clad vessel, to no more than from 5 to 10 
or 12 per cent. Moreover, the cost of 
maintaining the ship on service was 
always the same whatever the armament. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
spoke truly of the willingness with which 
the Admiralty adopted costly improve- 
ments and additions in ships under con- 
struction, and instanced the case of tor- 
pedo launches and electric lights. An 
illustration of enlightened enterprize 
afloat even more pointed might be drawn 
from the Mercantile Service. Not many 
years ago, there was a great revolution in 
the type of marine engines. At once the 
advantage was realized by the Mercantile 
Marine. The owners of merchant ships, 
within the last three or four years, had en- 
tirely re-constituted all the leading lines 
of steamers so far as engines were con- 
cerned, and that, too, at a cost and 
an inconvenience relatively far greater, 
compared with the value of the ship, 
and compared with the disarrangement 
of the affairs of the shipowners, than 
would be incurred by the Admiralty in 
order to effect a re-armament of the 
Navy. If a great and similar revolu- 
tion had, as was now officially admitted, 
taken place in those engines of war 
which constituted the present armament 
of our ships, one would fairly expect to 
have the matter of armaments at once 
revised and dealt with. No doubt, the 
Admiralty was influenced by the con- 
sideration of what was going on in the 
foreign Navies; and he admitted the 
force of the observation which had been 
made that night, that too pointed allu- 
sions should not be made to what our 
neighbours were doing in relation to 
artillery and ships. But the Admiralty 
must be aware, and the Comittee ought 
to know, that one Continental Power 
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alone was now making 116 guns, every 
one of which was equal in power and 
superior in weight to the heaviest gun 
of the new cruiser, and all of which 
were being constructed for ships actually 
building or afloat. He would, however, 
venture to trouble the Committee with 
facts nearer home. This great revolu- 
tion in the character of artillery was first 
accomplished, not abroad, but in Eng- 
land, and, now, fully three years ago. 
As long ago as June, 1878, full accounts 
were authoritatively published of the 
remarkable results then already attained 
with guns of precisely the same character 
as those which the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had alluded to that night. The 
serious and powerful comments which 
were then made in the public Press 
undoubtedly showed what must be the 
inevitable course of artillery in the 
immediate future. But the benefit 
of the progress accomplished these 
three years back did not appear to 
have been secured to the British Ad- 
miralty. Nota single gun of the new 
character had been, as yet, put afloat in 
the British Navy, and the three years’ 
start obtained in this country had been 
lost as far as the Admiralty was con- 
cerned. He would not speak further of 
what was being done abroad; but he 
would venture to state what was being 
done within his own knowledge in one 
workshop at home. The total number 
of guns actually made and mounted, or 


now in course of construction, equal or | 


superior in power to the broadside guns 
of this new armoured cruiser which they 
hoped to see afloat in the next three 
or four years, was now already not less 
than 176. He could give the details if 
he were not afraid of wearying the Com- 
mittee; but the broad fact was that 
there were 176 guns of that character 
actually afloat, or likely soon to be 
afloat, and in all 373 guns of the new 
type were already made, or were now in 
the course of construction in this country 
alone. He thought the fact that so 
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Admiralty was to design the ships, but 
not to design the guns. By ancient tra- 
dition and usage the gun question came 
under the control of the War Office. 
The Committee would, no doubt, agree 
that the demand for guns in the Fleet 
was greater and more critical and im- 
portant than the demand made by the 
Army itself. The question of ordnance 
was not only more vital and critical to 
the Navy than to the Army; it was also, 
in many respects, different in character ; 
and yet the Navy was unable to exer- 
cise an independent initiation and con- 
trol. He hoped the knowledge of these 
facts would stimulate the demands of the 
Admiralty upon the War Office, and in- 
duce it to ask for something more of 
what the hon. Member (Mr. Trevelyan) 
called the generous treatment of the 
War Office. 

Stk WILLIAM PALLISER said, the 
question of steel-faced armour plates was 
one which, notwithstanding its import- 
ance, had not received sufficient atten- 
tion ; and he therefore desired to say a 
few words on the subject. Many years 
ago experiments had been made with 
steel armour plates, and great expec- 
tations were formed of the results to be 
derived from their use ; but it was found 
that, although it was very difficult to 
perforate them, they broke up on being 
struck. But experiment had also shown 
that armour formed by rolling steel on 
iron armour plates had very great power. 
He reminded the Committee of the en- 
gagement which took place between the 
Huascar and the Chilian vessel. He 
thought there were many ships in the 
| Navy, the resisting power of whose 
| armour was no stronger than that of 
the Huascar, and that it was worth the 
| while of the Constructive Department 
jof the Navy to consider whether the 
inefficient wrought iron plates might 
| not be replaced by something more sub- 
| stantial, in the shape of steel-faced 
| armour plates. With regard to breech- 
| loading guns, however opinions might 








many large guns, possessing double the | differ as to the exposure of breech and 
power, weight for weight, of those of | muzzle-loaders for a number of years to 
the British Navy, were now in the course | the action of the weather, there could 
of distribution all over the world was| be no two opinions as to our ships 
one that should influence the opinion of | being armed with the most powerful 
this country and the action of the Admi- | breech-loading guns, and those which 
ralty. He did not refer to the subject | would give the greatest velocity. 

in any spirit of hostile criticism. He} Mr. Serszanr SIMON said, two or 
was well aware that, in relation to the | three years ago he called attention to 
question of ordnance, the Admiralty was | the situation of the junior lieutenants, 
not itsown master. The business of the | and the then First Lord of the Admiralty 
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admitted the justice of his appeal, and was said of it was true, must produce 
was good enough to promise that the an entire revolution in the conditions of 
matter should be taken into considera- | naval warfare. It was, therefore, most 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman had re- | necessary that the Admiralty should 
ferred to the subject that evening, and ‘avail themselves of the scientific know- 
stated how he had dealt with it; and|ledge of the day, which went to the 
he was bound to say that he had done so | root of the whole question of our naval 
in a manner likely to tend to the benefit | supremacy. 
of the Service, and to give satisfaction | Mr. PULESTON cordially congratu- 
to the officers concerned. But with re- | lated the Secretary to the Admiralty on 
gard to the proposal that senior lieu- | his interesting speech ; the only fault he 
tenants of eight years’ standing should | found with it was that his hon. Friend 
have a rank equal to that of major in| stopped just at the place where certain 
the Army, he must point out that inter | specific statements as to the position of 
se, in the Navy this gave them no rank | some of the classes in the Dockyards and 
at all, and the lieutenant of 40 years of|in the Service were to come in; and 
age would be in precisely the same|he (Mr. Puleston) thought it was un- 
position as the young man of 21 years| | satisfactory, and calculated to create a 
of age, while his pay of £125 a-year! great deal of disaffection amongst officers 
would remain the same as that of the{ and men employed in the Service, that 
veriest tyro in the Service. There could | constant reference should be made in a 
be no doubt that a hopeless feeling} mysterious way to probable changes 
existed amongst some of our best officers | that might take place hereafter, and 
with regard to promotion, and that the| that the matter should always remain 
hardship they suffered was detrimental | indefinite and undecided. With reference 
to the Public Service. The question was, | |to the Royal Marines, for instance, the 
therefore, well worthy the attention of | | Subject had been discussed on many 
the Admiralty ; ; and he trusted they | occasions in that House, in Committee, 
would deal with it in the same fair and| and elsewhere; but no other point had 
generous spirit which had been shown| been arrived at than that their case 
in the case of the junior lieutenants. was being considered, and that the pre- 
Mr. D. GRANT said, the Navy of} sent First Lord would take it into con- 
this country had passed through a series | sideration some time during the year. 
of changes. We had first the sailing | That sort of information, going amongst 
ship, next the steam ship, then the; the persons concerned, ‘naturally inte- 
armoured steam ship and the battery, | rested in their own welfare, was certainly 
and now we had the torpedo vessel. | not calculated to make them more con- 





He agreed with the hon. Member for | 
Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed) that the| 
scientific knowledge possessed by naval | 
engineers should have its representation 
at the Board of Admiralty. Most of the 
recent applications of science in naval 
affairs had originated with foreign na- | 
tions. For instance, iron-clad armour | 
had originated in France, turret ships | 
in America, torpedoes in Austria, and 
pebble powder in Germany. In each 
case there was a marked utilization of | 
scientific and engineering skill, and a} 


tented, or to make them better under- 
stand their real position. The same 
remarks applied, in a stronger sense, 
to the naval engineers, of whom a 


|great deal had been justly said that 
|evening. His hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty had referred to 


the effect of supply and demand in 
' speaking of the medical officers of the 
Navy; but he had not mentioned one 
word on the subject of naval engineers, 
to which his attention had been lately 
drawn in more ways than one. Several 


distinct advance in the relative import- | | years ago their case was considered at 
ance that science bore to the final result.| great length by the Admiralty, and a 
Scientific knowledge was evidently the | very competent Committee was appointed 


issue upon which war would in future 
be decided ; and if England took up her 
position in this respect to which the 
genius of her people entitled her, we 


to discuss the questions which it was 
thought necessary to bring forward in 
the interest of the Service and in the in- 
terest of the engineers themselves. That 





should undoubtedly be able to hold our | Committee was presided over by the pre- 
position as a great Naval Power. Quite | sentFirstSea Lord; and, notwithstanding 
lately he had read of a machine called that the distinguished Admiral had oceu- 
‘‘Erichsen’s Destroyer,” which, if all that | jo this position for several years, very 
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little concession had been made on the 
lines of the Report. The case having 
been thoroughly considered by so com- 
petent a Committee, presided over by one 
who occupied so prominent a position at 
the Admiralty, it was, he thought, not 
unreasonable that the officers in question 
should be furnished with some informa- 
tion as to what their position in the 
Service was to be. At all events, he 
hoped his hon. Friend would say either 
that something of a definite character 
was to be done, as a step in the direction 
of the recommendation of the Committee, 
or that it was decided that at present no 
further concession would be made. He 
ventured to say the question of repairs, 
and giving out repairs to private dock- 
yards, had been already discussed at 
such a length as to render it presumably 
quite unnecessary again to refer to it. 
The Committee would remember that 
not long ago, with all the appliances 
at our Dockyards, contracts were freely 
given out to private yards, and the men 
accustomed to the work were discharged 
at a moment’s notice. That time had 
gone by, and he was the more surprised 
to find so much stress had been laid 
upon the question of giving work to 
private yards, when Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards had the means necessary to do all 
the repairs essential to the Service. He 
felt there was some disposition to go too 
far in giving contracts for shipbuilding. 
That might be to some extent necessary ; 
but repairs should certainly not go out- 
side the Dockyards under any circum- 
stances. Upon all these points he trusted 
that the views of the Admiralty would be 
definitely stated. He again thanked 
the hon. Gentleman for his speech, which 
was extremely interesting, and rejoiced 
in the fact that he was able frankly to 
say that the present Board had adopted 
so much of the reforms inaugurated by 
their Predecessors. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed) 
took some exception to the general dis- 
cussion which preceded the Navy Esti- 
mates. But as for himself, he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) never realized before the 
benefit which that discussion gave to 
Departmental officials, even when those 
officials enjoyed the advantage of a little 
Parliament of their own, for each person 
was able to give the result of his own 
mature experience, instead of making 
isolated reflectionsas suggested by chance 
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items in the Votes. The hon. Member 
for Cardiff had commented with great 
force on the fact that the Inflexible had 
taken so longto finish. But the present 
Admiralty were in the proud position, 
alone among Boards of Admiralty, of 
having finished the Jnflexible. The ship 
would be completed by the 31st March, 
and commissioned in June. The hon. 
Member for Cardiff approved of the 
theory of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster, that ships 
were machines for carrying guns. Well, 
the Admiralty were pushing forward the 
completion of those machines, and he 
was glad to say the hon. Member for 
Cardiff had approved their conduct in so 
doing. The hon. Member objected to 
their taking ships out of the programme ; 
but no ship in this year’s programme 
would be taken out. Then the hon. 
Member went on to complain that an 
iron-clad had been placed in the pro- 
gramme about which no explanation had 
been given to Parliament; but it was the 
intention of Lord Northbrook that before 
the end of the Session the desired expla- 
nation should be given. If hon. Mem- 
bers looked to the Estimates they would 
find that only £1,100 had been taken 
for the labour on the ship in question. 
The hon. Member for Montgomery- 
shire (Mr. Stuart Rendel) complained 
that he had not spoken in sufficient 
detail of the steps taken to provide the 
Navy with guns; but his hon. Friend 
showed that he was not entirely respon- 
sible. Money had been taken for eight 
9-inch breech-loading suns, four 8-inch 
breech-loading guns, and no fewer than 
103 6-inch breech-loading guns, £57,000 
more had been taken for the purpose 
this year than last year, and the Shah 
and the Raleigh would be armed with 
two 8-inch guns and 24 and 26 6-inch 
guns respectively. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) asked what had be- 
come of the scheme for inducing men to 
re-engage after many years’ service; and 
to that he (Mr. Trevelyan) replied that 
the scheme had certainly proved unsuc- 
cessful, only 40 or 50 men having joined 
under the circumstances. However, a 
Departmental Committee was then sit- 
ting to consider this long service ques- 
tion. The number of boys in the Ser- 
vice on the Ist of February, 1880, was 
4,999, and at the corresponding period 
of thisyearitstood at 4,953. The stokers 
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and artificers now numbered 7,459 as 
against 7,480 in the previous year. The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) had made a rather sharp 
attack upon him for an unfortunate ob- 
servation which he made with regard to 
the social qualifications of officers in the 
Navy. What he said was that one 
great objection to open competition had 
always been that it did not provide for 
the social qualifications of the candi- 
dates, and that under the system as al- 
tered those social qualifications had been 
provided for by the way in which the 
nominations were made. He utterly 
denied that by that observation he could 
be supposed to imply that open com- 
petition would introduce a class with 
inferior qualifications. He had never 
said that the Britannia was the most ex- 
pensive school in the world. He held 
that, expensive as the system was, it 
might be worked in a less expensive 
manner. He desired not to express any 
opinion with regard to the Royal Ma- 
rines. The question of the engineers 
had been quite recently decided by the 
late Government, and the present Board 
of Admiralty did not think it advisable 
to re-open the matter, at the same time 
they fully recognized the change going 
on in the status of the engineers; the 
nature of that change was carefully 
watched, and if any reforms were con- 
sidered necessary they would be care- 
fully noted by the Admiralty. At the 
same time, he thought their position 
was looked upon as a good one, for he 
saw that in 1877, for 42 posts they had 
142 candidates; in 1878, for 60 posts 
they had 214 candidates; in 1879, 42 
vacancies attracted 230 candidates; and 
in 1880 they had 188 candidates for 65 
posts. And what was the character of 
those candidates? The hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Devon (Sir 
Massey Lopes) said they were just the 
kind of young men they wanted; there- 
fore, he must say, he felt very doubtful 
whether, with those facts before them, 
they would be justified in raising the 
scale of payment of the engineers. At 
the same time, their status deserved 
careful attention, and it was admitted 
that those officers deserved somewhat 
different treatment from that which they 
had hitherto received. He could assure 
the righthon. Gentleman the Memberfor 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) that as long as 
he was at the Admiralty he should care- 
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fully watch over the requirements of the 
engineers. As to a separate mess, that 
recommendation had been carried out in 
all sloops, gunboats, and corvettes, and 
arrangements were still in progress with 
regard to it. The vessels in commission 
in which there was no engineers’ mess 
now numbered 96. As to cabin accom- 
modation, it was difficult to build more 
for want of space ; but the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on that subject 
were always kept in view, and as 
new ships came in commission the 
special cabins would be fitted for the two 
senior engineers. It now only remained 
for him to thank the Committee for the 
great attention and extreme courtesy 
with which they had received the Esti- 
mates, and to requestthem to get through 
as many of the Votes as they could that 
night. There was an understanding 
that they should not press Vote 2, as an 
interesting point would arise upon it as 
to the question of rum, which point it 
would be well to have discussed on 
going into Committee. Nor would he, at 
that time of night, think of pressing for- 
ward Votes 6, 10, or 11. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH wished to say 
just one word with reference to the de- 
sign of the new armour-clad ships. He 
ventured to think that the designs for 
these vessels should be approved this 
year. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Trevelyan), when he gained a little 
more experience -— and no one could 
have profited more by his experience 
than had the hon. Member so far— 
would see the absolute necessity of ar- 
riving soon at a decision with regard to 
the design which was to be carried into 
effect next year. He understood that 
no considerable progress was to be made 
with the new vessels this year; but 
unless the design was fully considered 
and decided by the Board of Admiralty 
this year—and by ‘‘ this year’’ he meant 
this year ending with the Session— 
there would be no hope of making 
progress with it during the coming year, 
and there could be no greater extrava- 
gance, if he might so say, than to leave 
the Dockyards without the proper 
amount of work. There should be ships 
in the Dockyards in every stage of build- 
ing ; and it was, therefore, as necessary 
to commence a ship as to finish one. He 
agreed with the principle laid down that 
ships should be completed as soon as 
possible ; but it was also necessary that 
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ships should be in course of progress. 
Unless the ships were begun this sum- 
mer, so that the proper orders could 
be given to the Dockyard authorities to 
enable them to commence next year, 
the Government would find themselves 
several months in arrear. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am sure the 
observations which have fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman will be carefully 
considered by Lord Northbrook and the 
Board, as also the suggestions, and 
general recommendations that have been 
made by the Committee. 

Mr. GORST asked the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Trevelyan) whether he could 
clear up the point to which reference had 
been already made—namely, as to the 
three ships which were in the pro- 
gramme of last year; but which had 
now, apparently, dropped out of the 
programme? Ithad been said that one 
of the ships which had been agreed upon 
by the late Government had been aban- 
doned by the present Government, so 
that there had only been two left to 
be constructed. Had these two, then, 
dropped out of the programme ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE thought he 
had better answer the question. When 
the late Government, last year, pro- 
duced their Estimates, they proposed 
three new iron-clads for the current year; 
but when he had submitted the revised 
Estimates, on behalf of the present Go- 
vernment, later in the year, he had told 
the House that it was more important 
to complete the vessels in hand. Lord 
Northbrook had decided upon dropping 
one, so that he was proceeding with only 
two. These vessels had been com- 
menced during the present year, and 
with one of them—the Collingwood— 
considerable advance had been made. 
The other one was the new-armoured 

cruiser described by the Secretary to the 
Admiralty ; therefore, two of the vessels 
which were proposed last year had been 
commenced. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £2,704,226, Wages, &c. to Sea- 
men and Marines. 


(3.) £180,583, Admiralty Office. 
Captain PRICE wished to know if 
he understood correctly from the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty that they were to go 
through with all the Votes, save Votes 2, 
6,10, and 11? He thought the under- 
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standing was that they were to take only 
the Votes for men and wages, as they 
had done in the case of the Army last 
night.- If they were asked to do more 
than that, he should certainly move to 
report Progress. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, there had 
been an understanding that the Votes 
on which there was likely to be an im- 
portant discussion should be postponed ; 
but this was not a Vote of that nature. 
As to the other Votes, he did not think it 
was necessary that the Committee should 
stop their consideration at that period of 
the evening. The Committee might go 
on, atany rate, an hour or two longer. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH hoped Votes 6 
and 10 would not be taken that night ; 
but, irrespective of these, he did not see 
why the Committee should not go on 
with the Votes up to 14. Perhaps it 
would be agreeable to the Secretary to 
the Admiralty to take the Votes up to 
Vote 14. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, that with re- 
gard to Vote 8, he observed that there 
was an increase in the charge, and he 
should be glad if the hon. Gentleman 
would point out how the increase had 
occurred. A great deal more was spent 
under this head than was spent before 
the changes took place 10 years ago, 
although great efforts had been made to 
reduce the expenditure under this par- 
ticular Vote. The Pension List had been 
largely increased, with a view of reduc- 
ing the Vote; but to no avail. He hoped 
the hon. Member would tell them what 
the amount would be if the increase of 
the Pension List were included in it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied, that the 
charges on the Pension List and the 
Votes came nearly to an equilibrium at 
the present moment. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £194,481, Coastguard Service and 
Royal Naval Reserves, &c. 


Sm JOHN HAY wished again to 
urge upon the Committee the necessity 
for adding training ships to the Coast- 
guard ships at the various ports. Ifa 
small recruiting ship were attached to 
each of the Coastguard stations, the men 
who were now supernumerary, at Sheer- 
ness, for instance, could pass in gunnery 
on the Coastguard ships during the 
summer season. The Government should 
not lose sight of the advantage to be 








gained to the Service in that way. 
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Captain PRICE wished to know what 
was the exact position with regard to 
the Coastguard. They had been told 
this evening that there was no difficulty 
in getting men, and that the number 
was only 70 short of the number voted ; 
but Admiral Phillimore complained in 
his Report of the lack of candidates, and 
said that as a consequence the number 
had been reduced. If the number had 
been reduced in consequence of the lack 
of candidates, it was hardly correct to 
say there was no lack of candidates. It 
appeared to him that they only voted 
according to the number of men they 
could get. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the Re- 
port referred to was made in 1879, and 
referred to a time when there had been 
some difficulty in getting the requisite 
number of men; but of late the recruit- 
ing had gone on more briskly, and they 
were within 16 of the requisite number. 

Mr. JENKINS thought that it would 
be well to recruit amongst the able sea- 
men, and not to include men of the 
second and third class any more than 
was necessary. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the subject 
was under the consideration of the 
Board of Admiralty, and steps had been 
taken to encourage the enlistment of 
men of the first class, rather at the ex- 
pense of those of the second and third 
classes. 

Sir JOHN HAY did not think any 
difficulty in keeping up the Coastguard 
could be proved so long as they had the 
requisite number of men; but he would 
point out that the reason petty officers 
were not ready to enlist in this Service 
was because they were anxious to serve 
in the Navy for pensions. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, seamen 
could enter the Coastguard after eight 
years’ service, and the petty officers 
served their 20 years in the Navy. He 
had no doubt that, with sufficient care, 
it would always be possible to keep up 
the numbers of the Coastguard. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £120,382, Scientific Branch. 


Mr. GORST wished to know whether 
care was taken to properly apportion the 
expenses of the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich between the Consolidated 
Fund and the Greenwich Hospital Fund. 
He did not wish to raise once more the 
old question of the rent of Greenwich 
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Hospital, although he saw that, not- 
withstanding the discussion that occurred 
last year, the Admiralty still persisted in 
paying only the meagre sum of £100 a- 
year for the magnificent buildings at 
Greenwich which were used for the pur- 
pose of a College. This Vote was full 
of instances in which salaries and ex- 
penses were apportioned between the 
Royal Naval College and the Greenwich 
Hospital Fund, and one was disposed to 
fear that, unless the Admiralty took 
great pains to do justice between the two, 
Greenwich Hospital would suffer in the 
apportionment. There was, for instance, 
an allowance to the medical officer to 
Greenwich Hospital School—a sum of 
£80 a-year. That was paid for services 
rendered to the Naval College, and, no 
doubt, it would be stated that the re- 
mainder of the salary was paid out of 
the Greenwich Hospital School Fund. 
This, according to the Estimate, was to 
be found on page 228; but when they 
turned to page 228, they found there no 
further information respecting the salary 
of this medical officer. Therefore he was 
unable to tell from the Estimates what 
proportion was borne by the School, 
and what proportion was borne by the 
College. He should like to know by 
whom the salary of this medical officer 
was apportioned between the two de- 
partments, and on what principle that 
apportionment was made. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, that the finan- 
cial arrangement to which the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Gorst) referred 
were in the Estimates which the Govern- 
ment found prepared when they came 
into Office last year. He did not think 
there could be many instances of the 
kind the hon. and learned Member re- 
ferred to. Hesaw that in this particular 
case it had been found convenient that 
the College should avail itself of the 
professional services of the medical offi- 
cer of the Greenwich Hospital School. 
This, he understood, had actually been 
the case. With regard to the rent paid 
for the occupation of the buildings for 
the purposes of a Royal Naval College, 
they had a full discussion on the subject 
last Session ; and the Committee generally 
agreed that, under the circumstances of 
the case, the arrangement was not in- 
equitable. If the Royal College had not 
been placed in these noble buildings, no 
doubt they would have been deserted. 
The maintenance of the buildings was 4 
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very expensive maiter; and, therefore, 
on the whole, the Committee ought to 
feel very satisfied with the arrangement 
that existed. After all, the occupation 
of Greenwich Hospital for the purposes 
of a Naval College was subject to re- 
vision; and if, at any time, a great 
war occurred, and it was found ne- 
cessary once more to use the building 
for the purpose of a hospital, it could 
be, without much difficulty, put to that 


use. 

Sir MASSEY LOPES said, that when 
the late Admiralty came into Office they 
found the same officers doing duty for 
both the School and the College. They 
found that a very inconvenient arrange- 
ment; they therefore altered it, and at 
present each had its own staff, with the 
exception of the medical officer, who 
acted for both. 

Mr. GORST said, his complaint was 
that in one part of the Estimates they 
were told that the details of a Vote 
would be found in the Appendix ; but 
when the Appendix was referred to 
nothing about the Vote was to be dis- 
covered. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, that was the 
mistake of those who drew up the Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. GORST said, the hon. Member for 
Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) had answered 
an attack he had never made, because 
he had expressly stated that he did not 
wish to raise the old question of the rent 
of the Greenwich Hospital Buildings. 
He did not wish to take the Admiralty 
by surprise ; and he, therefore, in view 
of future discussion on the question, 
pointed out that there were a great many 
officers connected with the Admiralty— 
clerks of the Admiralty itself and officers 
employed in the Naval College—part of 
whose salaries were paid, or who had 
gratuities paid out of the Greenwich 
Hospital Fund. When they came to 
the Greenwich Hospital Vote, he should 
ask a question as to that—namely, what 
was the proportion paid out of the Hos- 
pital Fund, and what proportion came 
from the ordinary source ? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, that when a 
favourable opportunity arose, and the 
question was gone into, he would give 
the hon. and learned Member the infor- 
mation he desired. 

Captain PRICE wished to have some 
information as to the regulations under 
which the next examination in June 
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would take place. It seemed that as 
matters now stood some candidates ought 
to be examined under the old system 
and some under the new system; but:a 
person writing to him from one of the 
large schools for training cadets had 
written to him saying that the candi- 
dates were all to go up under the new 
system. Were they to understand that 
those cadets, whose nominations were 
granted previously, would come under 
the new regulations or not ? 

Mr. R. W. DUFF wished to know 
whether any attention had been paid to 
the question of sailing ships for training 
purposes ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR inquired whe- 
ther the series of experiments instituted 
with regard to navigation and shipbuild- 
ing under Mr. Froude were to be con- 
tinued ; and whether any sum was in- 
cluded in the Estimates for their con- 
tinuation ? 

Str JOHN HAY asked why there 
should be no longer any instruction in 
Latin ? 

Mr. GORST observed that, although 
instruction in Latin was abolished, a 
salary was to be paid to the examiner in 
Latin. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, his opinion 
was that all the names of cadets down 
on the First Lord’s List would have to 
go through an open competition, except 
the Service cadets—the sons of officers 
killed in action or drowned—who would 
require, however, to obtain 660 marks, 
and the Colonial cadets. Instruction in 
Latin on the Britannia had lately been 
laid aside, all the teaching having been 
required to get the cadets through the 
scientific course. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH referred to the 
experiments under Mr. Froude, and 
mentioned that provision was made in 
this Vote for only £250 for rewards ; al- 
though, he believed, the cost of the ex- 
periments at Torquay was very much 
larger. It was understood that there 
would be a new arrangement for this 
year, but he could not detect any trace 
of it; and it would be very satisfactory 
to know that provision was made in the 
Estimates for carrying on those experi- 
ments from time to time with regard to 
ships of the best form and stability. Pro- 
vision had been made for their continua- 
tion, and he had directed that the matter 
should be mentioned to his successor at 
the Admiralty. 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, there was a 
sum of £200 every month provided for 
the experiments under Mr. Froude. That 
came under sub-head H, Section 2, Vote 
10, in which £18,000 was taken for ex- 
perimental purposes, as against £12,000 
last year. 

Mr. JENKINS urged the importance 
of good sea-going ships being attached 
to the Britannia for training purposes, 
instead of training brigs, so that there 
should be no more terrible disasters such 
as they had had to deplore in the past 
two years. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY stated that that 
subject had been constantly and care- 
fully considered by the Naval Members 
of the Admiralty. The present view of 
the Board was that the cadets were too 
young to be sent out at once in sea-going 
vessels in attendance on the Britannia. 
The brigs attached to the Britannia were 
managed with great skill and success, 
and under the arrangements made there 
was no reason to apprehend danger. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR complained that 
there were no details given as to the ex- 
periments to be made. 

Mr. TREVELYAN explained that the 
amount set down in Section 2, Vote 10, 
related to all matters of shipbuilding 
and guns. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF, again referring to 
the training of cadets, said, that, as, he 
understood, cadets were not to be sent to 
sea until they were 17 or 18 years of 
age. He thought, however, that they 
should have some preliminary training 
in a sea-going vessel before going to 
sea, in order to get their sea-legs. They 
were to have three years’ instruction on 
the Britannia before going to sea; but 
he wished to know what the Admiralty 
would do during that time to train them 
as seamen ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, there was 
no intention to alter the arrangements in 
this respect. He did not think anyone 
had urged that boys were to be turned 
into seamen before they were 15 or 16 
years old, and the Board of Admiralty 
were of opinion that up to that age the 
cadets required education to prepare 
them intellectually for the life they were 
to lead. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £71,917, Victualling Yards at 
Home and Abroad, 
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(7.) £65,969,"Medical Establishments 
at Home and Abroad. 


(8.) £22,138, Marine Divisions. 


(9.) £70,460, Medicines and Medical 
Stores, &c. 


(10.) £10,069, Martial Law, &c. 


Captain PRICE wished to know why 
there was an increase of £650 for the 
subsistence of prisoners in prisons 
abroad ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that the increase was merely a nominal 
increase, for a corresponding reduction 
had heen made in Vote I., Sub-head D, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
some provision was necessary in various 
parts of the world for dealing with pri- 
sioners who had not been received in 
Consular prisons. There were very few 
prisons abroad in which naval prisoners 
could be confined; butascorporal punish- 
ment was to be abolished, such provi- 
sion was more necessary than it had 
hitherto been. It would be inhuman to 
keep prisoners on board ships in hot 
climates ; and it would not conduce to 
discipline if there was no possibility of 
inflicting the real punishment which the 
sentences implied. And to defer punish- 
ment until a prisoner was brought home, 
allowing him, in the meanwhile, to dis- 
charge his ordinary duty, was unreason- 
able. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Admi- 
ralty had given orders for careful in- 
quiries to be made by the Admirals in 
command of the various stations abroad 
as to the accommodation in the prisons. 
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Vote agreed to. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £127,421, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of various Miscellaneous Services, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1882.” 


Mr, W. H. SMITH said, he found, 
under sub-section ©, a reduction of 
£5,000 for the passage money of officers, 
&c,, and he should like some informa- 
tion upon that. He was: aware that, 
as a rule, the actual cost of the passage 
of officers, seamen, and marines was 
rather in excess of the amount voted; 
and from time to time the deficiency 
had to be made up as the circumstances 
seemed to require. It was true that 
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during the last year the reliefs for the 
ships of the Australian Squadron were 
sent out by the Raleigh, and that reduced 
the average cost for the year; but he 
should be glad to know whether the 
Admiralty had sufficient information to 
justify the conclusion that the average 
cost would be reduced, because, although 
reliefs for Australia would not be re- 
quired this year, other reliefs would be 
required ; and he was afraid the average 
was not likely to be diminished. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked whether 
it was true that the Suez Canal tolls 
were higher than they were before this 
country bought its shares in the under- 
taking ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN thought the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty was less likely 
to be able to answer the last question 
than some experienced owner of mer- 
chant vessels. With regard to sub- 
section OC, the Admiralty thought the 
arrangements proposed by the Transport 
Department were satisfactory. They 
consisted in minute details, and on every 
effort being made to send out as many 
sailors as possible in troopships and 
transports instead of paying for passage 
by other vessels. 

Mr. JENKINS said, complaints had 
been made some years ago with refer- 
ence to the charges for pilotage in the 
Suez Canal. He did not think much 
alteration had been made; and the 
charges were excessive. He hoped the 
attention of the Admiralty would be 
called to the matter; and that some re- 
commendation would be made to the 
English Directors in the Company in 
order to obtain a reduction of the exces- 
sive rates, which amounted to one franc 
per ton. 

Mr. STUART RENDEL asked for 
some information as to whether the pro- 
posed Committee would sit at Woolwich 
or not, observing that, in a matter of 
this kind, the locality of the Committee 
was of importance. 

Sm JOHN HAY wished to know 
what had been done with regard to war 
medals for marines and sailors engaged 
in South Africa? The Secretary of State 
for War had stated recently that, with 
a few exceptions, the soldiers had re- 
ceived their medals. He thought it was 
desirable to distribute the medals to the 
Marines and Navy as soon as possible. 

Mr. GORST desired information re- 
specting the Metropolitan Police who 
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were engaged in the Dockyards. Sub- 
head U applied not only to the Water 
Police, but to the Metropolitan Police 
employed in the Dockyards. Properly 
speaking, he ought to raise his present 
question on Vote 6; but, inasmuch as 
there were usually a large number of 
interesting questions raised on that Vote, 
he had never been able to intrude upon 
the attention of the Committee when 
Vote 6 had been under discussion in 
order to ask for particulars in relation 
to this very important matter. The 
Committee was, no doubt, aware that 
under 23 & 24 Vict., c. 189, the old 
Dockyard police, who were servants of 
the Admiralty, and who were paid for 
entirely as Admiralty servants, were 
turned over to the Metropolitan Police 
Force, and became available for all 
Metropolitan police purposes. The old 
Dockyard police were appointed and 
discharged by the Admiralty, and were 
only expected to perform Admiralty 
duty. They, however, could now be 
transferred by the Commissioners of 
the Metropolitan Police from onc Dock- 
yard to another, or they could be sent 
up to the Metropolis to be employed 
in the regular divisional work of police. 
That was to say that, for all the pur- 
poses of service, the old Dockyard police 
were absorbed inthe Metropolitan police; 
but their pay and pensions remained dis- 
tinct. They were still paid by the Ad- 
miralty, and their retiring allowances 
were regulated by the old Dockyard 
scale, and were charged upon the Navy 
Votes. He did not believe they were 
paid directly by the Admiralty; but by 
the Commissioners of Police out of 
funds provided by the Admiralty. Now, 
the scale was somewhat inferior to that 
under which the Metropolitan police 
were paid; and, therefore, there was 
this state of things—that the old Dock- 
yard police, having been turned into 
Metropolitan policemen, and having now 
to perform all the duties of such 
policemen, found themselves in an in- 
ferior position as regarded their pen- 
sions. This matter was brought before 
a Committee which sat some years ago 
under the presidency of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for West Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin Ibbetson), upon the pensions of 
the Metropolitan police. Of course, it 
was shown that the Metropolitan police 
were paid out of the superannuation 
fund of their own, and that they could 
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not be expected to share that fund with 
the Dockyard police. The Admiralty 
being unwilling to augment the pensions 
of the latter, and the Metropolitan police 
being also unwilling that they should 
share in their superannuation fund, they 
were in the disagreeable position of find- 
ing they had an inferior pension to that 
granted to a class of men amongst whom 
they were serving. He thought it only 
fair that these menshould be placed upon 
the same footing as the Metropolitan 
police; and what he now desired to ask 
was whether the Admiralty had consi- 
dered the matter, and, if they had not, 
whether they would do so; and whether 
there was any probability that they 
would be able to recommend such an 
augmentation of the pensions of the 
old Dockyard police as would place 
them in the same position with regard 
to retiring allowances as the Metropo- 
litan police ? 

Captain HERON-MAXWELL said, 
the Government ought to give them 
some valid reason why medals had not 
been issued to the Naval Brigade en- 
gaged in the recent campaigns. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that with 
regard to the question of the Dockyard 
police, which had been raised by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), he had to say it 
was a matter which concerned the Com- 
missioners of the Metropolitan police. 
He did not think it ought to have been 
brought before that Committee; but he 
would undertake that it should be in- 
quired into. With regard to the war 
medals, undoubtedly a grievance ex- 
isted ; but he hoped he would be able 
to give what the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Captain Heron-Maxwell) 
would consider a valid reason why the 
medals had not been issued. The rea- 
son of the delay was that a proper 
record of services had not been kept 
at the time of war, and that now the 
Admiralty were under the necessity of 
ascertaining from Commodore Richards 
what men were entitled to medals. He 
was sorry for the delay; but the medal 
was now in preparation, and the work 
was being pushed forward. As a proof 
that the Admiralty were alive to the 
importance of the matter, they had 
ordered that whenever a Naval Bri- 
gade was sent on shore a careful record 
of services should be kept; and it was 
expected that, in any future war, Naval 
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Brigades would be rewarded as promptly 
as the Army. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH supposed his hon. 
Friend would not now object to report 
Progress. There were two other Votes 
which might give occasion to some ob- 
servations. On the Transport Vote, for 
instance, some explanation might be re- 
quired. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was quite 
ready to accede to the suggestion of his 
right hon. Friend. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


SEA FISHERIES (CLAM AND BAIT 
BEDS) BILL. 
(Mi. Chamberlain, Mr. Ashley.) 
[BILL 83.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Lorp ELCHO said, he regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade was not in his 
place, as he would like to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for having brought 
in the Bill. Fishermen in his county 
were greatly interested in the question. 
They were great sufferers from the 
action of trawlers upon their bait 
beds, and he had been in communica- 
tion with the President of the Board of 
Trade with regard to that matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman received the pro- 
posals of the fishermen most favourably, 
and undertook to bring in this Bill, on 
the understanding that no Amendment 
should be moved upon it, either to make 
it more stringent or to extend its opera- 
tion. Having assented to that, he (Lord 
Elcho) felt himself precluded, when the 
Bill was introduced, from taking any 
steps to enlarge the scope of the measure. 
He hoped that, some day or other, 
another Bill would be introduced, if it 
were found necessary ; but, in the mean- 
time, he would express his thanks to the 
President of the Board of Trade for the 
good he had done, although, perhaps, 
some day the right hon. Gentleman 
would see his way to effect something 
further in the same direction. 

Mr. WARTON did not quite under- 
stand what the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) had 
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just said; but it related, no doubt, to 
some understanding between the noble 
Lord and the President of the Board of 
Trade. However, he wished to say some- 
thing which related neither to the noble 
Lord nor to that understanding. He 
wished to recommend to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen (Dr. Webster) not to 
be deterred by any understanding be- 
tween the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Gentleman from repeating the Amend- 
ment which he moved on the previous 
occasion. He made that suggestion in 
justice to the herrings, or rather to that 
large portion of the population that lived 
by the herrings. If it were in Order, he 
should like to see that Amendment again 
moved, in order to give to the herring 
beds the blessings of protection. The 
independent Members of the House ap- 
peared to be all in favour of such an 
extension of the Bill, and it was voted 
against only by the Government officials 
and those who voted with them because 
they were Government officials, and who 
did so without going into the merits of 
the case at all. He believed that those 
who opposed the Amendment did so 
without the slightest concern for the 
benefit of the people, but chose to vote 
like obedient troops for a Government 
measure, to which they had not given 
much attention. On the other hand, 
those who were alive to the importance 
of extending the food of the people 
knew that there was no food more 
nourishing than herrings, or more whole- 
some. They saw that exemplified in the 
very kitchen of that House, and they 
knew that whatever régime they were 
living under, whether it was dinners d 
la carte, or dinners at a fixed price, they 
always found on the table fresh herrings, 
when they were in season; and those 
herrings were always eaten with con- 
siderable pleasure and satisfaction. He 
hoped the lower classes would always 
have herrings to eat, not at the prices 
which was paid for them, but at prices 
in accordance with their means; and he 
again appealed to the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen to move his Amendment. He 
thought he saw the hon. Member oppo- 
site, with an assenting expression on his 
countenance. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON observed, that 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton) appealed to the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Dr. Webster), 
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Mr. WARTON explained that he had 
mistaken the hon. Member himself (Mr. 
Williamson) for the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON would only say 
that, personally, he did not intend to 
oppose the third reading of the Bill; but 
he cordially supported the suggestion of 
the noble Lord, in the hope and expec- 
tation that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade would, 
in a separate Bill, next Session protect 
the herring beds. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—[Lords]—[Biuu 107.) 
(The Lord Advocate.) 

SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question {14th March], ‘‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. R. W. DUFF said, he quite ap- 
proved of the object of the Bill; but he 
was not quite clear that the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate was going the 
right way to work to get the informa- 
tion he wanted. Some years ago he 
succeeded in getting Returns of local 
taxation in Scotland, in reply to a pri- 
vate circular to the county officials, ask- 
ing them to send the Returns to the 
Crown Office at Edinburgh. He would 
suggest that the Bill should be so altered 
as to require the Returns to be sent 
through that Department. When the 
Returns were first moved for the diffi- 
culty was to get the Clerks to the Com- 
missioners of Supply to give the Re- 
turns, because they said they were paid 
by the county, and not by the Govern- 
ment. They said the Government had 
no authority and no jurisdiction over 
them ; and this Bill would enforce that 
authority. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘LarEn) remarked, that when the de- 
bate was adjourned he had no opportu- 
nity of explaining the provisions of the 
Bill. In answer to the question raised 
by the hon. Member for Banffshire (Mr. 
R. W. Duff), he might say that the 
practice in regard to Returns had been 
that the information was forwarded 
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and was officially laid before the House 
by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Therefore, the Bill, in re- 
quiring that the Returns should be laid 
before the House by the Home Depart- 
ment, was quite in accordance with the 
practice in such matters. It was neces- 
sary to ask for Parliamentary powers to 
enable them to produce these Returns. 
Various Members during the past six 
months had asked for Scotch local Re- 
turns of the same character as were laid 
before Parliament annually for England 
and Ireland; but on inquiry it was found 
impossible, without Parliamentary autho- 
rity, to compel the clerks or officers of 
the local bodies to give the information 
that was required. The Returns for 
England and Ireland were obtained in 
pursuance of an Act of Parliament re- 
quiring the local officials to give the in- 
formation, and therefore it was necessary 
to have such an Act for Scotland. It was 
particularly desirable at the present time 
that the information called for by the 
Bill should be obtained. The House was 
aware that the subject of local govern- 
ment had been repeatedly referred to as 
a matter that might be expected to be 
brought before Parliament on an early 
occasion. One important element in the 
consideration of any reforms in the local 
government of the country would be the 
amount of taxation and expenditure 
under the control of local bodies; and it 
was quite evident, in the absence of any 
Return of revenue and expenditure from 
the local authorities, that Parliament 
would be without one of the most mate- 
rial elements to guide them in any future 
legislation. He therefore hoped that 
the House would consent to give the re- 
quisite authority for obtaining this in- 
formation, the information itself being 
precisely of the same character as that 
which, for the last 10 or 12 years, had 
been laid before the House from other 
e of the United Kingdom. As he 

ad already stated, it was absolutely 
necessary that this should be done, in 
order that there might be materials to 
enable Parliament to judge of the re- 
quirements connected with other reforms 
which were in contemplation in regard 
to county expenditure. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
object of this Bill was to enable the Go- 
vernment to collect information in order 
to enable them to legislate on questions 
connected with local governments and 
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taxation. He trusted that when the 
Return was laid before Parliament it 
would be in such a form that hon. Mem- 
bers would be able to compare it with 
the items of expenditure for similar pur- 
poses in England and Ireland. He was 
sorry to say that hitherto Returns of 
this nature were not easily comparable 
with each other. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MAINTENANCE LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[Brtt 110.] 

(Mr. A. M. Sullivan, Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the measure had the merit of 
brevity, seeing that it consisted of only 
one clause of four or five lines. He had 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to con- 
sult those Members of the House who 
were connected with the Legal Profession 
in order to ascertain what their views 
were upon the question ; and he had re- 
ceived from them a unanimous concur- 
rence that it was desirable to have the 
reformation which he proposed in the 
existing law attempted. He would ex- 
plain in a sentence or two, to the non- 
legal Members of the House, what it 
was that the Bill proposed to do. At 
present, in order to prevent what was 
supposed to be improper litigation, if a 
benevolent gentleman put his hand into 
his pocket, and subscribed a £10 note 
in order to enable a poor widow to bring 
an action at law, he might be commit- 
ting an illegal act, unless he could say it 
was absolute charity. He believed that 
these were benevolent acts, but they were 
none the less illegal; and when actions 
arising out of this illegal course came 
before the Courts of Law the Judge 
invariably reprehended the practice. He 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) had now taken 
upon himself, with the concurrence of 
his legal Friends in that House, to at- 
tempt this modest instalment of Law 
Reform. He begged to move the second 
reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. A. i. Sullivan.) 
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Mr. WHITLEY did not regard the 
explanation of the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
as altogether satisfactory. He could not 
help feeling that, whatever inconvenience 
was sustained under the existing law, 
the effect of the Bill would be to en- 
courage litigation to an alarming extent, 
‘and to induce unscrupulous attorneys, 
supported by collections raised in dif- 
ferent ways, to undertake questionable 
actions at law. In that way it was pos- 
sible that the Bill might produce far 
greater evils than it was calculated to 
prevent. He was quite aware that under 
the present law there might be individual 
cases of hardship; but, speaking from 
very long experience, he had neverfound 
that any respectable solicitor was un- 
willing to undertake a proper case. He 
did not think he could overrate the evils 
which might result from the Bill in pro- 
moting litigation ; and he would there- 
fore beg to move, as an Amendment, 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words, ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Whitley.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) 
had very well pointed out what an evil- 
disposed solicitor might do in the way 
of promoting litigation; but the hon. 
Member seemed to forget that these 
disreputable solicitors were the very 
class of persons who might do it as 
the law stood at present. The hon. 
Gentleman had exactly put his hand on 
the blot which the Bill intended to 
remedy. At present a solicitor might 
go round and induce people to commence 
actions, and he was supposed by the 
law to be a party who had a legitimate 
interest in carrying on litigation. It 
was notorious that, in many cases, that. 
practice was followed. The solicitor 
would put his hand in his own pocket 
and find the expenses of the law suit, 
and those expenses would form a legiti- 
mate item in his bill of costs afterwards. 
But the law positively forbade persons 
who were not solicitors, or, in the 
language of the law, persons who had 
an interest professionally, or otherwise, 
in the suit before the Court from giving 
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in any way that assistance which might 
be necessary to a plaintiff in instituting 
an action. Ifthe hon. Gentleman per- 
sisted in his Amendment, of course it 
would have the effect of dropping the 
Bill, as he (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) would 
not feel disposed to press it, unless he 
had the unanimous consent of the House. 
He had been induced to introduce it, and 
put it down for a second reading, with 
the concurrence of some 15 or 20 legal 
Gentlemen, whom he had been able to 
consult. Under the circumstances, he 
would appeal to the hon. Member for 
Liverpool to allow the Bill to pass a 
second reading; and, in the meantime, 
he should be glad to hear what the Law 
Officers of the Crown had to say upon 
the subject. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS wished 
to say a word or two before the House 
came to a division. He did not mean 
to say that the Law of Maintenance 
was at present in a satisfactory state; 
but certainly it wasa very old law, and, 
if he understood the matter rightly, it 
was founded on the Roman law. Hon. 
Members must not run away with the 
idea that all assistance, where assistance 
was really needed, was forbidden. As 
he understood the law—and he would be 
corrected by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General if he were 
wrong—in the case of a master and 
servant, or of men helping a poor neigh- 
bour, the assistance in maintaining an 
action was permitted by the present law. 
The law said that a suit for any kins- 
man, servant, or poor person out of 
charity or compassion might be main- 
tained. That was the existing law ; but 
he was not at all prepared to say that 
there were no hardships even in the 
present state of the law. They were 
not, however, hardships they could re- 
move allin a moment, in the way pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member 
who had charge of the Bill. He thought 
the best course would be to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee ; and, on that 
understanding, he should be willing to 
read it a second time. He hoped the 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
would consent to thatcourse. If it were 
found necessary to alter the existing 
law, it would certainly be necessary to 
provide some safeguard. They could 
not possibly abolish the law in the crude 
way suggested by the hon. and learned 
Member, without imposing a safeguard 
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to prevent certain evils. If the hon. 
and learned Member would consent to 
refer the Bill toa Select Committee, he 
would advise his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHetz) said, he would cer- 
tainly not encourage any alteration of 
the law which might have a tendency 
to enable people improperly to promote 
litigation. He could not conceive that 
there could be any greater evil than an 
alteration of the law to that effect. He 
held that, as the law at present stood, it 
was hardly ever used against people who 
did improperly interfere; but, at the 
same time, it was held up as a hindrance 
in the way of persons doing that which 
many other persons might desire to see 
them do. He did not fully agree in the 
definition which his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
given in regard to the law. He knew 
of cases in which people had been de- 
terred from assisting other persons in 
recovering their rights, and the conse- 
quence was that such persons had been 
driven into the hands of solicitors, who 
took up the case, and were, too often, 
not solicitors of the most reputable cha- 
racter. These solicitors conducted the 
case to a successful issue, and then 
pocketed all they got out of it. That was 
a most undesirable state of things; but, 
at the same time, it might be necessary 
to provide certain limits and safeguards, 
which were not in the Bill at present. 
He would accept the suggestion of his 
right hon. Friend opposite, that the Bill 
should be read a second time, and then 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. WARTON thought that a great 
deal that had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General was worthy 
the attention of the House. He was in- 
clined to believe that the Law of Main- 
tenance was at present in a somewhat 
unsatisfactory state; but he thought that 
there were far greater evils than any that 
were guarded against by the Bill of the 
hon. and learned Member for Meath— 
namely, in the existence of associations 
which were established for the purpose 
of putting the law in force. When the 
Bill was read a second time, and referred 
to a Select Committee, he hoped that 
something would be introduced into the 
measure to provide a check against the 
operation of these societies. 


Sir R, Assheton Cross 


{OOMMONS} 
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Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
there ought to be an Instruction to the 
Committee, to provide that gentlemen 
who encouraged this kind of litigation 
should be liable, in costs, to the extent 
to which the judgment went against 
them. A case of this nature might 
arise—A pauper might be put forward 
to bring a serious action, which action 
was really maintained by a spiteful 
neighbour. When a spiteful neighbour 
had nothing to suffer, he could afford to 
spend £100 or £200 in litigation, know- 
ing that, if worsted, he would not be 
responsible for the costs. But, in such 
cases, there ought to be a provision that 
the costs should fall upon the person 
who promoted the action. He hoped 
it would be understood that attention 
would be called to this point, either in 
the shape of an Instruction from that 
House, or an intimation from the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General that the 
matter would not be lost sight of. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that, upon the 
understanding that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee, he would not 
press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he was 
quite prepared to act on the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross), and would now move 
that} the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill committed to a Select Committee. 





TEINDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lorn Apvocarr, Bill to 
amend the Law of Teinds in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by The Lorp Apvocare and 
Secretary Sir Wittram Harcovrr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 118.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 21st March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Brurts—First Reading— 
Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds) * (53). 
Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 

Orders (Godalming, &c.) * (48). 
Royal Assent — Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
[44 Vict. c. 5]. 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY EXPENDI- 
TURE)—CANDAHAR.—STATEMENT. 


Viscount ENFIELD: With your 
Lordships’ permission I wish to make 
a short statement on two matters con- 
nected with Indian affairs. First, in 
laying on the Table of your Lord- 
ships’ House the further Correspond- 
ence relating to the Estimates for the 
Afghan War. It will be in your 
Lordships’ recollection that on the 8th 
of March my noble Friend behind me 
(Lord Waveney) asked me a Question 
on this latter subject, and that in reply I 
stated that further Papers would be laid 
on the Table in a few days; but I be- 
lieved they would show no material dif- 
ference as to the Estimates from those 
laid before Parliament in the month of 
January. That very afternoon a tele- 
gram was received from the Viceroy 
mentioning that the Estimate would be 
increased. It has been included in the 
Papers now presented. The revised 
figures now show an estimated expendi- 
ture, tothe 3lstofMay 1881, as follows:— 
Military operations, 1,862 lakhs of ru- 
pees (at 1s. 8d. the rupee, £15,516,000) ; 
Frontier railways, 487 lakhs of rupees 
(£4,058,000) ; total, £19,574,000. 

A further statement, which I crave 
permission to lay before the House, is 
on the subject of Candahar. The noble 
Earl, the late Prime Minister, asked a 
Question on Friday evening of my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who in reply stated that he 
thought he would be able to make a 
statement on the subject early this 
week; and my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for India is most anxious 
that your Lordships should be fully in- 
formed on the subject. Immediately 
after the decision had been taken not 
permanently to occupy Candahar, com- 
munications were opened with Ameer 
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Abdurrahman, informing him of the in- 
tention of the Government to re-consider 
the arrangements which had been made 
for the Government of Southern Afghan- 
istan, and expressing the desire of the 
Viceroy to act in the matter in consulta- 
tion and in concert with him. There 
was great delay in the transmission of 
this letter to Cabul, and the Ameer’s 
reply was also detained on the road. 
The Ameer, however, expressed his 
gratitude to the British Government, 
and his strong desire for a personal in- 
terview with the Viceroy to confer upon 
the affairs of Afghanistan; but this, on 
account of the Viceroy’s illness and for 
other reasons, was deemed at the time 
impossible. He, however, sent an Envoy 
to Calcutta, to confer principally on 
Cabul affairs, who had several inter- 
views with the Viceroy, and has re- 
turned to Cabul. In the meantime, the 
Viceroy had intimated to Abdurrahman 
that the British Government would con- 
template with satisfaction the restora- 
tion of Candahar to the dominions of 
Afghanistan, and would agree to the 
extension of His Highness’s authority 
over that Province, recognizing his Go- 
vernment when established, and gene- 
rally assisting him, as they did at Cabul, 
by a limited material help. The Ameer 
has made the purport of the Viceroy’s 
letter generally known at Cabul, and 
has accepted the offer. The Viceroy 
has since informed Abdurrahman that it 
was necessary that the Cabul troops, 
with a Governor authorized to receive 
charge from British officers, should reach 
Candahar early in April. The Ameer 
replied that he was desirous of taking 
charge of Candahar at once; that his 
troops were all ready, his carriage being 
his principal difficulty, and that he hoped 
his forces would reach Candahar about 
the time named. The latest information 
received from the Viceroy is to the effect 
that the Cabul troops have started, or 
will shortly start, from Cabul, and will 
reach Candahar early in April; and that 
all arrangements for our withdrawal are 
completed. At the same time, measures 
have been taken at Candahar in pre- 
paration for the withdrawal of the 
British troops, and several leading Sir- 
dars have written to the Ameer tendering 
their allegiance. That is all the informa- 
tion which the Secretary of State thinks 
it possible to give at the present time. 
The situation is, as your Lordships’ will 
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see, a somewhat critical one; and to 
enter into further details would not add 
much to the information of your Lord- 
ships, while it might do some harm in 
Afghanistan. The Correspondence is in 
an extremely incomplete form, the more 
so as, by some accident or oversight, a 
great part of the despatches which ought 
to have been received by the last two 
mails has not reached the India Office. 
Among these are the Minutes of Mem- 
bers of Council, which were expected to 
have been received three weeks, or at 
latest a fortnight, since, but which are 
still wanting. 
Lorp WAVENEY was surprised to 
-hear that Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to take that dangerous course, 
which had already cost us two armies 
and two Envoys, and which was likely 
once more to lead us into difficulties. 
The Ameer of Cabul, though we might 
give him every credit for good faith, 
was in the hands of his turbulent nobles 
and the people of Cabul. He (Lord 
Waveney) was not prepared at present 
to take exception to the course proposed 
by the Government; but on a future 
occasion he might consider it necessary 
to take the sense of the House with re- 
gard to it. 
Tue Duce or ARGYLL: I do not 
think this is an occasion for discussing 
this matter, and I should not have risen 
but for the remark of my noble Friend 
behind me (Lord Waveney). In regard 
to that I have only to remind your 
Lordships that the cause of the murder 
of our Envoys and the destruction of 
our armies has not been the coming out 
of Afghanistan, but the going into it. 


SOUTH GARSTON DOCK AND RAILWAY 
BILL.—MOTION. 


Eart CADOGAN moved— 


‘‘That the order made on Thursday the 3rd 
instant ‘that the Bill be not further proceeded 
with during the present Seesion’ be discharged 
and the Bill re-committed to the same Select 
Committee for the purpose of considering the 
question of awarding costs to the petitioners 
who appeared before the Committee.” 


The noble Earl said, that he made the 
Motion as Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee, the Bill having been withdrawn 
without notice to that body, or to the 
petitioners who had appeared before the 
Committee as opponents of the measure. 
He, however, left their Lordships to 


Viscount Enfield 


{COMMONS} 
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deal with the matter as they might 
think fit. 

Tur Marquess or HUNTLY said, he 
had received a Petition signed by 72 
leading merchants of Liverpool request- 
ing that the Bill should be re-committed 
on its merits. 

Tur Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommirTEEs) thought the Motion 
should be agreed to as a means of show- 
ing promoters of Bills that they could 
not evade their responsibility for costs 
by withdrawing their Bills. 

Eart CAIRNS pointed out that there 
was a technical difficulty in the way of 
dealing with the Motion in consequence 
of the course taken by the promoters of 
the Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR did not 
see how their Lordships could assume 
an independent jurisdiction as to costs. 

Eart CADOGAN moved that the 
further consideration of the Resolution 
be adjourned. 


Motion agreed to. 


Further debate upon the said motion 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 21st March, 1881. 





MINUTES. ]—Surrity—considered in Committee 
—ArMY SUPPLEMENTARY Estimate, £446,000; 
Navy Suprprementary Estimare, £210,000; 
Civit Service Estimates, 1881-2 —Class I. 
—Pvusiic Works anp Buitpines, Votes 1 
to 6. 

Resolutions [March 18] reported. 

Ways ann Mrans—considered in Committee— 
£1,536,571 4s. 2d., Consolidated Fund; 
£11,819,046, Consolidated Fund. 

Private Bru (by Order)—Second Reading— 

Dundalk Water, put off. 

Pusuic Brus — Ordered — First Reading—In- 

closure Provisional Order (Thurstaston Com- 

mon) * [122]; Army Discipline and Regula- 
tion (Annual) * [123]; Union Justices (Ire- 

land) * [124]. 

Second Reading—Poor Law Officers (Scotland) 
Superannuation [113]. 

Committee — Report — Local Taxation Returns 
(Scotland) * [107]. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
0 
DUNDALK WATER BILL (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. A. M. Sullivan.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, he had requested 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Forster), 
who usually moved the second reading 
of Private Bills, to lend the aid of his 
official position to the present stage of 
the measure. Although that course had 
not been taken, he had certainly hoped 
that the hon. and learned Member who 
volunteered to move the second reading 
of the Bill would, at the very least, have 
favoured the House with some of the 
reasons which, in his opinion, rendered it 
desirable that the House should pass such 
a measure. He (Mr. Callan) had given 
Notice of his intention to move the re- 
jection of the Bill, and it was alleged 
against him by the promoters of the 
measure that, although he had given 
Notice to move that the Bill be read a 
second time on that day six months, he 
did not represent the constituency that 
was interested in the Bill; but was 
merely Member for the County of Louth. 
If that was a fair charge to make against 
him, it would apply with double force to 
the hon. and learned Member who moved 
the second reading of the Bill, seeing that 
the only connection of the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) with the town of Dundalk, or 
with the county in which it was situated, 
was that the solicitor, whose name ap- 
peared on the back of the Bill, was the 
expenses agent of the hon. and learned 
Member in the county of Louth at the 
last General Election. Indeed, he found 
that in consequence of the neglect of this 
gentleman the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath had been rendered liable to 
penalties amounting to something like 
£500, for not having filed his Election 
Accounts, and for not having given a 
complete return of the payments made 
on behalf of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. So far as he (Mr. Callan) was con- 
cerned, he believed he would be able to 
give the House a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the course he was now about to 
take. The authority by which he was 
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acting in moving the rejection of the 
Bill was the request of a considerable 
number of his constituents ; for many of 
his constituents in the county of Louth 
were resident in the town of Dundalk, 
and among them were the principal in- 
habitants of that town, merchants and 
magistrates, the Chairman of the Town 
Board, all the Town Commissioners, and 
many other persons officially connected 
with the locality. He held in his hand 
a letter, which, with the permission of 
the House, he would read— 

‘** At a special meeting of the Dundalk Town 
Commissioners held to-day, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted:—Resolved that the Private 
Water Bill now before Parliament, and await- 
ing second reading, being, in the judgment 
of this Board, an attempt to supersede the au- 
thority of the Dundalk Town Commissioners 
as the sanitary body, it is our duty to petition 
Parliament against the Bill; that the Petition 
now laid on the table be adopted and forwarded 
at once to Mr. Callan, M.P., for presentation to 
Parliament, and that we beg him to do what he 
can to prevent the passing of the Bill.” 

He found that an assertion had been 
made by the promoters of the Bill that 
no Petition had been presented against 
the measure by the Town Commissioners 
of Dundalk, or the ratepayers of that 
town. He had not observed that state- 
ment until half an hour ago; and in 
reply to it he had to say that he held 
in his hand a Petition from the town of 
Dundalk, largely and influentially signed 
by the principal ratepayers of the town, 
which Petition, as well as that of the 
Town Commissioners, wasalsoagainst the 
Bill. It was necessary that he should 
now state what the facts of the case were. 
In 1854 the Town Commissioners of Dun- 
dalk were authorized to proceed with the 
construction of water works as a sanitary 
work; but the machinery had not yet 
been supplied, and, of course, as the 
machinery had not been supplied, the 
Act was not available. In consequence 
of the expense which attended an appli- 
cation to the House of Commons for a 
Private Bill, combined with the lobby- 
ing and jobbery that went on between 
the promoters, and solicitors, and Par- 
liamentary agents, Parliament, in its 
wisdom, passed a general Act in 1878, 
which provided machinery by which the 
Town Commissioners in any town in 
Ireland could promote works for the 
public advantage, not by going to that 
House for a Private Bill, but by peti- 
tioning for a Provisional Order frum the 
Local Government Board. If, upon such 
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a Petition, a Provisional Order were | 
granted, the local authorities were able 
to raise the money for carrying out the 
necessary works, at 3} per cent. Inthe 
month of August last the Town Com- 
missioners of Dundalk advertised for 
plans for supplying the town with 
water, and offered a prize of 100 guineas 
for the plan that should be selected. 
He believed that 13 plans were sent in, 
and the Town Commissioners engaged 
the services of one of the most emi- 
nent water engineers in England—Mr. 
Hassard. It was to Mr. Hassard that 
the honour belonged of suggesting the 
water supply of the City of Dublin, as 
far back as the year 1854. Mr. Hassard 
went over to Dundalk to inspect the 
different plans, and presented a Report 
upon the subject. He (Mr. Callan) had 
read that Report, and he could only say 
that it would appear from that Report 
that the Bill now submitted to the House 
was the scheme of a disappointed adven- 
turing engineer, who had, no doubt, had 
some experience in connection with the 
promotion of Private Bills in that House, 
but whose plans were rejected by Mr. 
Hassard, and who was substantially and 
in reality the only promoter of the pre- 
sent Bill. After receiving the Report of 
Mr. Hassard the Town Commissioners 
of Dundalk applied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for an inquiry; and the 
inquiry, which was to be preliminary to 
the issue of a Provisional Order for 
supplying Dundalk with water, was 
held the week before last. These gen- 
tlemen, the Town Commissioners, would 
have come before the House long before 
this if it had not been in consequence of 
the declaration of urgency with regard 
to public measures, which declarations 
had led to the postponement of all Pri- 
vate Business that was contested. He 
would now state the grounds upon 
which the Town Commissioners asked 
the House to adhere to the spirit of the 
legislation passed by Parliament in 1878. 
It was stated by the Town Commis- 
sioners, in their Petition— 


“A Bill has been introduced and is awaiting 
a second reading in your Honourable House to 
incorporate a Company for supplying with water 
the town of Dundalk, and for other purposes. 
The main object of the Bill is to incorporate a 
Company, and to empower such Company to 
trade in water, which it is proposed to supply to 
your petitioners and the other inhabitants of 
Dundalk. The promotion of the Bill is a pure 
speculation on the part of the promoters, who 


Ur. Callan 
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have brought the same forward, not only not 
with the sanction of, but in direct antagonism to, 
and in rivalry with, your petitioners, who are 
the local governing body, and who are them- 
selves now seeking from the Local Government 
Board (Ireland), under the above recited Act 
and by virtue of its provisions, powers to estab- 
lish a water supply for the said town and dis- 
trict. The speculative character of the Bill is 
shown by Clauses 39-48, which empower the 
proposed Company to sell and your petitioners 
to purchase the undertaking and powers of the 
ill, jif the same should become law, on the 
terms therein mentioned ; and your petitioners 
allege that one of the objects of the promoters 
of said Bill is to force upon your petitioners 
the adoption of their pet scheme of water supply, 
which is not alone repugnant to the great 
majority, if not every member of your peti- 
tioners’ Board, who are the sanitary authority, 
but to the great bulk of the inhabitants whose 
representatives your petitioners are—and, there- 
fore, to supersede the authority of your peti- 
tioners. Another object of the promoters is to 
make perforce a profit out of this speculation by 
compelling your petitioners under the above 
Act, should the Bill pass into law, to purchase 
up their scheme (which your petitioners bond 


Jide believe will prove an abortion), and by that 


means make profit on the transaction at the 
expense of the ratepayers. Under the circum- 
stances above mentioned, and having regard to 
the whole tendency of modern legislation, which 
has been to vest the supply of water and gas 
and market management in the hands not of 
private Companies, but of the local governing 
bodies, it would not only be opposed to public 
policy and against the interests of your peti- 
tioners, but also be a reversal of ihe principles 
of modern legislation in such matters to pass 
the said Bill into law.” 

No doubt it would be said that the Town 
Commissioners might oppose the Bill 
when it came on in the usual form. That 
was not, however, the case, because, as 
the petitioners themselves pointed out, 
they had no power to apply any of their 
funds to the opposition of any specula- 
tive scheme that might be promoted in 
Parliament by any enterprizing profes- 
sional gentleman. Having no power to 
apply their funds in the opposition of a 
Private Bill in Committee, the Town 
Commissioners felt themselves called 
upon to oppose the present measure upon 
the second reading. He had already 
stated that there had been an inquiry in 
Dundalk. That inquiry was held the 
other day, and one of the gentlemen 
who was interested in the promotion of 
the Bill stated distinctly in his evidence 
that there was no pressing necessity for 
the measure. He himself (Mr. Callan) 
was not wedded to any particular scheme 
for the supply of water to Dundalk. He 
knew every inch of the country, and 
what he wanted to see was a satisfactory 
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scheme modelled and cast upon the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Hassard. Mr. Hassard’s 
suggestions for modifying the scheme for 
supplying the City of Dublin with water 
had the effect of postponing the supply 
for some years, but had also the effect of 
securing for Dublin, in the end, one of 
the best water supplies at present exist- 
ingin the United Kingdom. He had no 
doubt that if the House would consent 
to accept his Amendment for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill the defeat of the measure 
would be for the benefit of the town and 
inhabitants of Dundalk. As he had 
said, the Petition presented to the House 
in support of the Bill stated that the 
hon. Member who had given Notice to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
on that day six months did not represent 
the constituency of Dundalk. That was 
quite true ; but he was well acquainted 
with the borough of Dundalk and its 
wants and requirements, and had for- 
merly represented it in Parliament. He 
had not the honour of representing that 
borough now, having been promoted to 
the higher position of representing the 
County of Louth, in which Dundalk was 
situated. The Bill itself was opposed by 
the principal owners and occupiers in 
Dundalk, and the gentleman who occu- 
pied the position of lord of the soil had 
also presented a Petition against it. The 
Town Commissioners, the Poor Law 
Guardians, the large majority of the re- 
spectable inhabitants, and all the repre- 
sentative bodies in Dundalk, opposed the 
Bill. Under these circumstances, he 
would move that the Bill be read a 
second time on that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.””— (Jfr. Callan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Generally 
speaking, I am prepared to admit that it 
should require a very strong case to in- 
duce the House to refuse to allow a 
Private Bill of this nature to go before a 
Committee. But in this particular case 
I cannot help thinking that it would be 
better to postpone the Bill until another 
year. I do not say this from anything 
that I know personally of the matter; 
but I am informed by the President of 
the Local Government Board that the 
position of the case is this—The Town 
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Water Bill. 


Commissioners of Dundalk, who are 
opposing the Bill, have applied to the 
Local Government Board for a Pro- 
visional Order, and there has not yet 
been time to have their application con- 
sidered. I certainly think that that 
matter ought to be decided, and that on ~ 
principle it ought to be accepted, for 
there are very strong reasons why the 
Town Commissioners should have such 
matters as these in their own hands. 
Under the circumstances, it will certainly 
be advantageous to postpone the con- 
sideration of the present Bill for a year 
rather than to proceed with it now. It 
is, I believe, the policy of this House to 
place all questions of this sort, as far as 
possible, in the hands of the corporate 
authorities of a town ; and it is quite true 
that in this instance the Town Commis- 
sioners, who are the local authorities, 
oppose the second reading of the Bill. 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he had 
himself a feeling in the direction just 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and it 
was one of the reasons why he had ab- 
stained from offering any observations 
to the House in moving the second read- 
ing of the Bill. At the same time he 
thought that, primd facie, the Bill was 
entitled to go before a Committee up- 
stairs; but he quite concurred with the 
Chief Secretary that the local authorities, 
wherever it could fairly be done, should 
have the control of the water supply. 
His only anxiety was to secure a proper 
hearing of the case before a Committee 
upstairs ; and he would, therefore, point 
out to the consideration of the Chief 
Secretary that probably the wisest course 
would be to defer the second reading of 
the Bill for a couple of weeks. An in- 
quiry had already taken place at Dun- 
dalk, and the decision of the Local Go- 
vernment Board upon that inquiry would 
be made known in the course of a few 
days. If it should turn out that the 
scheme laid before the Local Govern- 
ment Board by the Town Commissioners 
of Dundalk was an objectionable scheme, 
he thought it would then be fair that the 
proposal contained in the present Bill 
should go before a Committee, where its 
merits could be discussed; and, if desir- 
able and necessary, the whole matter 
might be transferred to the local au- 
thorities upon an equitable arrange- 
ment. He should like to hear a word in 


regard to this suggestion, which cer- 
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tainly went in the direction of the view 
expressed by the Chief Secretary, from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Committees. A word from the right 
hon. Gentleman, bearing in mind his ex- 
perience in matters of this kind, might 
have considerable weight in finding the 
opinion of the House. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: I have had 
the advantage of seeing the promoters 
and opponents of this Bill this afternoon, 
and there are certainly some considerable 
difficulties in regard to it. It is quite 
true that the Commissioners, at the pre- 
sent moment, have a scheme before the 
Local Government Board, and it is de- 
sirable that that scheme should be con- 
sidered by this House; but I should be 
very much inclined to recommend the 
House to allow the Bill to be read a 
second time, and also to allow the Pro- 
visional Order to be read a second time, 
and then refer both to the same Com- 
mittee. Butthe Town Commissioners, I 
believe, have lost their right to appear 
before the Committee. They ought to 
have petitioned within 10 days after the 
first reading of the Bill, which took place 
on the 10th of January; but they failed 
to do so. The Standing Orders Com- 
mittee might allow the Standing Orders 
in this respect to be suspended; but, of 
course, that is by no means certain. 
Although I should have been inclined to 
recommend such a course as I have sug- 
gested, still, after the statement made 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
the intimation he has conveyed of the 
feeling of the President of the Local 
Government Board, I am not prepared 
to say that there might not be great in- 
convenience in reading the Bill a second 
time at the present moment. On the 
whole, perhaps, the best course will be 
to allow the matter to remain over for 
another year. 

Mr. MELDON was very much op- 
posed to the principle of preventing a 
Private Bill from going before a Com- 
mittee upstairs in order that its merits 
might be inquired into. There were, 
however, special circumstances in the 
present case which rendered it exceed- 
ingly desirable that the second reading 
should be postponed. In the first place, 
the Town Commissioners of Dundalk 
had not petitioned against the Bill, and 
therefore, could not be heard before 
the Committee in opposition to it; and if 
the second reading were now assented 
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to, the measure, in the ordinary course, 
would become an unopposed Bill. Per- 
haps this difficulty might be met by 
allowing the Town Commissioners an 
extension of time for the purpose of pre- 
senting a Petition. There was, however, 
another difficulty — namely, that the 
Town Commissioners had no power to 
apply any of the local rates towards the 
cost of opposing any Private Bill that 
might be promoted in Parliament. This 
was a very wise provision, for it would 
be a monstrous thing that the Town 
Commissioners should be allowed to go 
to Parliament and spend the money of 
the ratepayers without stint in opposing 
speculative Bills. He felt inclined to 
ask if such a Bill as this would be for 
an instant tolerated in England. The 
whole course of legislation for years had 
been to vest in the local authorities all 
powers of this kind, and in England it 
would not be tolerated that private per- 
sons should be entitled to ask for powers 
directly proposed to the requirements of 
the Public Health Act, and the other 
Acts which conferred all powers in re- 
gard to sanitary matters upon the local 
authorities, and in this case it should be 
recollected that the Town Commissioners 
were themselves applying for power to 
supply the town of Dundalk with water. 
At the present moment their application 
was under consideration by the Local 
Government Board, and there could be 
no hardship in determining that the Bill 
of a private speculative company like 
this should be postponed until another 
year. For these reasons he would sup- 
port the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan). 


Question put, and negatived. 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


QUESTIONS. 


—20o— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT, 1875— 
BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
attention of the Government has been 
called to the sufferings endured by many 
deserving persons through the constant 
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failure of so-called benefit societies ; and, 
whether, in the event of any private 
legislation being initiated with a view of 
insisting upon more stringent certificates 
in the case of all future benefit societies, 
and of restrictions in the case of intended 
public-house benefit societies, the Go- 
vernment would be inclined to give such 
assistance as might be practicable to- 
wards the furtherance of these objects ? 
Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Without more definite information as to 
the character of the proposed legislation 
I am afraid it is impossible to say 
whether the Government would be in- 
clined to assist it. We have not yet 
had full experience of the results of 
the Friendly Societies Act of 1875 
with respect to Benefit Societies, and 
I think we should have clear proof of 
their necessity before we impose the 
suggested additional restrictions upon 
such Societies. So faras I am informed, 
the failures of Benefit Societies are not 
more constant than those of other classes 
of Companies; and it is very doubtful 
whether any move in the direction of 
greater stringency would not defeat its 
own object. As to putting restrictions 
upon intended public-house Benefit So- 
cieties, it must be remembered that in 
many places there is no other accommo- 
dation available for Benefit Societies, 
and a great number—I hope the large 
majority—of such societies, are perfectly 
respectable. It may be interesting to 
the hon. Member to know that the bulk 
of the Societies which have reached 100 
years of age and upwards meet at public- 
houses, among them the oldest English 
Society, founded in 1687, and the third 
oldest, founded in 1708, with others 
ranging in age from 117 to 194 years. 
Mr. KE. W. HARCOURT gave Notice 
that, in consequence of the answer he 
had received, he should, on a future day, 
move fora Return from each Poor Law 
Union in England, stating the number 
of the inmates of the workhouses whose 
presence there was owing to the failure 
of any Benefit Societies to which they 
night have belonged. 


POST OFFICE—LETTER-CARRIERS’ 
CHRISTMAS-BOXES. 

Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, by one of 
their rules, Letter-carriers are ‘allowed 
to receive, and indeed respectfully to ask 
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for, Christmas Boxes ;”’ whether, in the 
Circular Memorandum of the 22nd of 
March, 1865, the Metropolitan Letter- 
carriers were reminded that— 

“They received from the public in gratuities 
at Christmas a sum which, if divided and spread 
over the whole year, would produce on an aver- 
age 5s. a week for each man ;”’ 


whether he is aware that these gratuities 
are, in a great number of cases, asked 
for and paid with equal reluctance; and, 
whether, under the circumstances, he is 
prepared to abolish a system of private 
gratuities in part payment of public ser- 
vices, and to replace it by an equivalent 
addition to the weekly wages of the 
Letter-carriers ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: It is the case, as 
stated in the Question of my hon. Friend, 
that a Circular was issued in 1865, in 
which it was estimated that letter-carriers 
received on an average 5s. a-week in 
Christmas-boxes. I think this estimate 
was formed on very insufficient data, and 
I really feel it is impossible for me to 
say whether the estimate was or was 
not correct. I believe that in the ma- 
jority of cases these Christmas-boxes are 
not given reluctantly. I certainly think 
that, even if they were prohibited, the 
public would still continue to give them. 
Under these circumstances, I am not 
prepared to advise their prohibition. 
However, I fully recognize that it would 
be most undesirable for any letter-carrier 
to solicit Christmas-boxes with impor- 
tunity; and I, just before last Christmas, 
issued a Circular expressing this opinion 
to the letter-carriers throughout the 
country. I believe they acted upon it, 
because not a single complaint has 
reached the Post Office from any mem- 
ber of the public that they had been 
solicited with importunity. 


STATE OF IRELAND — THE LAND 
LEAGUE — PROHIBITED MEETING 
AT ROCKCORRY, CO. MONAGHAN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he could state why a properly consti- 
tuted Land Meeting proposed to be held 
on 18th January last, at Rockcorry, 
county Monaghan, was proclaimed by 
an order emanating from four magis- 
trates; and, if the information on which 
the meeting was prohibited was founded 
on the sworn evidence of either of the 
four magistrates above referred to; and, 
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if not, was it on the sworn evidence of 
any other person ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the meeting at Rockcorry was pro- 
hibited by proclamation signed by four 
magistrates resident in the district. The 
proclamation was issued on the infor- 
mations sworn by eight other magistrates 
that a breach of the peace was likely to 
occur if the Land League demonstration 
and the counter demonstration were per- 
mitted to proceed. None of the magis- 
trates who signed the proclamation swore 
informations on the subject. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — ALLEGED 
MISMANAGEMENT OF THE BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the following allegations are 
well founded :—That at the late sworn 
inquiry held into the management of the 
Belfast Workhouse, by Messrs. Bourke 
and Brodie, Local Government Board 
Inspectors, evidence was given by a wit- 
ness named Porter, who had been em- 
ployed by the guardians as a temporary 
clerk in the master’s office, that the 
names of 75 persons were enrolled in the 
workhouse books, for whom dietary was 
charged, although said persons were not 
in the house at all; that the inspectors 
at said inquiry ascertain how long this 
practice had continued in order to know 
what loss, or probable loss, the rate- 
payers may have sustained; that the 
system of book keeping was so imper- 
fect that the assistant master, with the 
view to regulating the books, periodi- 
cally issued to the gate-porter mythical 
discharge dockets bearing the names of 
persons who were not in the institution, 
and their keep charged for; and who, 
consequently, could not pass through 
the gate; that the assistant master and 
the gate-porter referred to, admitted on 
oath to this system being practised ; that 
neither censure nor rebuke was given to 
either of these two persons, and that the 
Local Government Board still continue 
to permit them to hold office; that at 
the last stock taking by the guardians 
deficiencies in stock amounting to about 
£700 weré found to exist, and that al- 
though these discoveries have been made 
several months ago, and the Local Go- 
vernment Board repeatedly informed of 
the facts, no action has yet been taken; 
that the Local Government Board has 
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permitted the Belfast Workhouse to re- 
main without a master for a period of 
two months, although aware that the 
institution was overcrowded during all 
this time; that the Limitation Order of 
the Local Government Board sets forth 
that not more than 2,500 persons can be 
accommodated in the Belfast Workhouse, 
whilst they are in possession of the fact 
that at the present time and for several 
weeks past, as many as 3,180 persons, 
1,400 or 1,600 of whom are sick and un- 
supplied with beds, are inmates of the 
institution; that the Local Government 
Board have knowingly permitted the 
school rooms of the Belfast Workhouse 
to be converted into hospitals; and, if 
the foregoing assumptions be correct, if 
he is prepared, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to take into immediate considera- 
tion the urgent necessity and importance 
of a remodelling of the present constitu- 
tion of the Local Government Board in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. Mem- 
ber has asked me 10 Questions in one, 
relative to the evidence taken at the re- 
cent inquiry into the management of the 
Belfast Workhouse. With respect to 
the first three or four of his Questions, 
I find that though no sworn evidence 
was given on the inquiry tending to 
show that frauds had been committed 
in reference to the dietary, still it did 
appear that the books had been kept in 
a manner so imperfect and irregular as 
to necessitate the resignation of the as- 
sistant master, and he had resigned 
accordingly. Deficiencies had been found 
in the stores, but I am unable to say to 
what extent. That is a matter which 
must be dealt with, not by the Local 
Government Board, but by the auditor 
of accounts. It is not the fact that the 
Local Government Board permitted the 
assistant master and the porter to retain 
their offices. The workhouse provides 
accommodation for 2,500 inmates, but 
new buildings are in course of construc- 
tion; and, pending the construction, 
temporary accommodation has been pro- 
vided for 150 additional inmates. It is 
not the fact that the schoolroom has been 
converted into an hospital. The inmates 
have been supplied with proper bed- 
clothing, and the house has been cleaned 
and is free from epidemic disease. The 
hon. Member’s assumptions being in- 
correct, I am not prepared on behalf of 
the Government to take into immediate 
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consideration re-modelling of the present 
constitution of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland. 


SCOTLAND—OFFICE OF SASINES, 
EDINBURGH. 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether the scheme for 
the improved remuneration of the Com- 
missioned Clerks in the Office of Sasines 
in Edinburgh has yet been adjusted; 
what steps it is proposed to take with 
regard to the Engrossing Clerks; and, 
whether it will take effect from the be- 
ginning of the next financial year ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): The Report of the Com- 
mittee is now under the consideration of 
the Treasury and Home Office, and the 
Deputy Clerk Register is at present in 
attendance at the Treasury settling with 
the officers of the Departments the details 
of the proposed new arrangements. It 
is hoped that the Report, with the de- 
cision thereon, will be laid before Par- 
liament, if not before the Recess, at all 
events, immediately afterwards; and the 
new rules will, if not published before the 
ist of April, date back to that day. The 
question of the position of the engrossing 
clerks is under the consideration of the 
Treasury at the present time. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, On what day he pro- 
poses to make the Financial Statement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may be per- 
mitted, in answering this Question, to 
make the statement which the House 
expects me to make to-day as to the 
probable course of Business, and to 
state what we propose to do. I assume 
that to-night we shall dispose of the 
necessary Business in Supply, as well 
as, possibly, obtain several Votes which 
are not so pressing if it should be con- 
venient to the House to consider them. 
That being so, it is generally understood 
that the Motion with regard to Candahar 
will come on on Thursday, and, as the 
debate is likely to be prolonged to a 
second night, it is desirable we should 
endeavour to continue the debate on 
Friday; that is the arrangement we 
should endeavour to promote. I will 


not say anything about particular days 
next week, excepting that we have the 
Mutiny Bill on hand, and should that 
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require time for discussion, no doubt 
the proper time will be found. That 
carries us to the end of the month, and 
I should propose to make the Financial 
Statement on Monday, the 4th of April. 
I should then hope that on Thursday, 
the 7th of April, we may be able to in- 
troduce the Irish Land Bill. On Fri- 
day, the 8th of April, we shall propose 
to adjourn the House two or three days 
earlier than the usual time, involving 
the loss of one day or a day and a-half 
in business; but, after the very long 
Sittings of the House, I think that this 
is an arrangement which will meet with 
general approval. We shall propose to 
meet again on Monday, the 25th of 
April, which relatively is a little late, as 
the 17th would be the usual date for re- 
assembling. As the Irish Land Bill 
will have been in the hands of Members 
and before the country for a consider- 
able time, and as it is desirable not to 
lose time in the prosecution of it, we 
should propose—and I am anxious this 
should be understood in fixing the in- 
troduction for the 7th—to commence 
the debate on the second reading when 
the House re-assembles on the Monday. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, he had 
a Motion relating to Local Taxation 
which stood for Friday, which it was 
proposed to appropriate for the ad- 
journed debate on the Candahar Ques- 
tion. The matter was as important to 
the British farmer as hares and rabbits 
and malt liquors, and he had pledged 
himself to his constituents to bring it 
forward; therefore, before he could ex- 
press his readiness to give way, he must 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he could give the farmers another chance 
of having the subject discussed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope the hon. 
Member will be so kind as not to press 
me for a positive answer until we see 
our way a little further. Undoubtedly, 
if hon. Members are asked to allow their 
Motions to be displaced, that in itself 
will give plausibility to claims for con- 
sideration ; but I naturally refrain from 
giving a positive answer. The hon. 
Member will see that the Mutiny Act 
may be a matter of the extremest 
urgency. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
(RETIREMENT). 
Mr. FINDLATER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, having 
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regard to the cases of wounds and sick- 
ness which have occurred amongst 
medical officers during recent campaigns, 
he will take into consideration the jus- 
tice of extending to the Army Medical 
Department the privilege now enjoyed 
by all combatant officers of counting as 
full-pay service towards retirement any 
time on half-pay, not exceeding one 
year, when such half-pay has been ne- 
cessitated by sickness incurred in and 
by the Service; also such half-pay as 
results from reduction of the Depart- 
ment, not exceeding two years, as laid 
down in Army Circulars, March Ist 
1880? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I fear that I cannot under- 
take to lay down the broad proposition 
that non-combatant officers are to have 
all the advantages of combatant officers, 
unless the converse be also accepted— 
that is to say, that they are to have all 
the disadvantages. The regulations as 
to the retirement of medical officers 
have been so recently settled that I can- 
not undertake to re-open the question ; 
but when I have more leisure I will look 
into it. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—SPALDING 
SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


Mr. MELLOR asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a Memorial from 
Spalding, stating that before the last 
School Board Election there an agree- 
ment had been come to between all 
parties that the old Board should be re- 
turned; that the returning officer, with- 
out any notice, treated the chairman, 
vice chairman, and one other member of 
the old Board as disqualified,.although 
they were duly nominated, and did this 
without hearing them in support of 
their claims, declaring three other can- 
didates duly elected in their stead ; and, 
whether the Department can investigate 
the matter under section 33 of the Act 
of 1870? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : My attention has 
been directed to the Memorial from 
Spalding to which the Question of my 
hon. Friend refers; but I cannot under- 
take to make the investigation sug- 
gested. I agree with the opinion first 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and followed by my immediate 
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Predecessors, that the Education De- 
partment does not possess the machinery 
necessary for satisfactorily trying Elec- 
tion Petitions; and that any person who 
complains of the action of the returning 
officer must adopt the ordinary remedy 
of an information in the nature of a guo 
warranto. 


CUSTOMS’ BENEVOLENT FUND —THE 
“BILL OF ENTRY.” 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
since the late proprietors of the ‘ Bill of 
Entry ” had secured by their own exer- 
tions an advertising connection, any com- 
pensation has been made to them for 
surrendering this part of the property; 
and, if not, whether the Treasury will 
consider the expediency of paying to the 
Customs’ Benevolent Fund such amount 
as upon inquiry may prove equitable? 

Mr. J. HOLMS (for Lord Frepericr 
CavEenDIsH): No compensation was given 
to the Customs’ Benevolent Fund at the 
close of their tenure of the “ Bill of 
Entry,” as all their rights in its pub- 
lication ceased by lapse of time; and I 
may add that it is probable that ad- 
vertisements in the “ Bill of Entry” 
will be discontinued altogether after the 
expiration of the present tentative period 
of six months. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(SCOTLAND). 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If his attention 
has been directed to the proceedings of 
a Conference of Burgh School Boards 
held in Edinburgh on the 24th January 
last, at which sixteen School Boards 
were represented, including those of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, 
Dundee, and almost all the large burghs, 
and at which resolutions were adopted 
in favour of further legislation to secure 
the education of destitute and neglected 
children in cities and populous districts ; 
and, whether it is his intention to bring 
in a Bill to make better provision than 
now exists for the education of such 
children ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have seen the 
Report of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference of School Boards in Edinburgh, 
and I find myself in general agreement 
with the resolutions arrived at, The 
whole of the questions referred to have 
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been carefully considered by the Govern- 
ment, and I hope they will be shortly 
dealt with either in a general measure 
or by separate legislation for Scotland. 


POOR-LAW GUARDIANS (METROPOLIS) 
—NOMINATED GUARDIANS. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
What number of guardians in each of 
the metropolitan unions the Board have 
power to nominate, and how many gen- 
tlemen are now serving as nominated 
guardians ; and, why the Board does 
not now proceed to exercise the power 
they possess to the full extent to make 
such nominations ? 

Mr. DODSON: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have power to nominate 
such a number in each Union as would 
bring the number, together with the ex 
oficio Guardians, to one-third that of the 
entire Board. My right hon. Friend 
will therefore see that the number varies 
with the total number of Guardians and 
the number of ex officio Guardians in 
each Union. There are now 29 gentle- 
men serving as nominated Guardians. 
The reasons why the Local Government 
Board have not exercised to the full their 
power of nomination are—first, the diffi- 
culty in some cases of finding qualified 
persons willing to undertake to dis- 
charge the duties regularly; and, se- 
condly, the fact that in other cases the 
number of Guardians is already quite 
sufficient, or more than sufficient, for 
the transaction of the business of the 
the Union. In the case of Unions where 
nominated Guardians are really required 
—and these are, for the most part, the 
poorer Unions—the Board are always 
ready to consider with favour recom- 
mendations for the nomination of de- 
sirable persons. 


JURIES (IRELAND)—LIMERICK 
ASSIZES. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, at the assizes for the 
county of Limerick on the 14th instant, 
in the trial of a case before Mr. Justice 
Barry for taking forcible possession, the 
jury disagreed, and whether the follow- 
ing is a correct report of what then oc- 
curred :— 


“His Lordship—You say that there is no 
chance of agreement, although the prisoner ad- 
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mitted that he had been put forcibly in possess 
sion, and that he has retained possession up to 
this moment. Is that so ?—Foreman—Yes, my 
Lord. His Lordship—Well, I can only say it 
is another of the discreditable scenes that we 
have witnessed during this assizes. It is now 
plain that what has been stated all over Ireland 
is perfectly true—that trial by jury has become 
a farce and a mockery in the county of Limerick, 
and I, as a Limerick man, say with pain, with 
regret, and with humiliation that the parties 
who come into the jury-box in Limerick are either 
perfectly incapable of understanding evidence, 
or determined, while understanding it, to violate 
their oaths and not act upon them. It must be 
for those who have the guidance of the legisla- 
tion of the Country to consider this state of 
things ;”’ 


Limerick Assizes. 


and, whether, if correct, and in view of 
the repeated similar opinions expressed 
by other judges, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to introduce any measures 
to amend a system which fails to vindi- 
cate the supremacy of the Law? 

Lorp ELCHO asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the following paragraph in the 
“Times”? newspaper of the 18th in- 
stant :— 


‘* At Tralee Assizes yesterday, in a prosecu- 
tion for remaining in forcible possession of a 
farm, all the prisoners were acquitted. Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald thereupon said to the jury,— 
‘This is your unanimous verdict, delivered by 
your foreman. AIII can say is that it is a ver- 
dict against the evidence and against your oaths, 
and if that sort of verdict continues to be given 
it will sweep away the present jury system ;’ ”’ 


and, whether he will take steps to bring 
about a better administration of the 
Law ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In answer 
to the hon. Member for Leitrim and 
the noble Lord, I have to say that I 
have not received copies of the Judges’ 
Charges; but I have no reason to doubt 
that the learned Judges made the state- 
ments referred to. I think it a very 
serious fact that it should have been ne- 
cessary for them to make such state- 
ments. The hon. Gentleman asks me 
whether the Government intend to take 
any steps in consequence of these state- 
ments, by which I suppose they mean 
when we intend to bring in a Bill affect- 
ing trial by jury in Ireland. In reply 
to those Questions I have to say that the 
Government was influenced by the exist- 
ence of the state of things spoken of by 
the learned Judges when they prepared 
the Protection Bill and the Arms Bill, 
and the House, no doubt, was also in- 
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fluenced by them in passing those Bills ; 
but though the matter demands the most 
serious consideration, the Government 
has not come to any conclusion that 
would warrant any statement that they 
would ring forward any further mea- 
sure on the subject this Session. 

Lorp ARTHUR HILL asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
he has read the report of the proceedings 
at the recent Limerick Assizes, and the 
observations of Judge Barry, as recorded 
in the ‘‘ Limerick Chronicle ”’ of the 15th 
instant, namely :— 

“The jury in Denis Murphy’s case came into 
court and said that they could not agree. His 
Lordship—Well, I can only say it is another of 
the discreditable scenes that we have witnessed 
during those assizes. It is now plain that what 
has been stated all over Ireland is perfectly 
true, that trial by jury has become a farce and 
a mockery in the county Limerick ; and I, as a 
Limerick man, say with pain, with regret, and 
with humiliation, that the parties who came 
into the jury box in Limerick are either per- 
fectly incapable of understanding evidence, or 
determined, while understanding it, to violate 
their oaths and not to act upon them. It must 
be for those who have the guidance of the legis- 
lation of the Country to consider this state of 
things. The jury was now discharged. The 
jury in James Walsh’s case having agreed to a 
verdict of not guilty, His Lordship said, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I regret very much that you were not 
here in Court at the time I was addressing some 
observations to the jury in the last case on the 
manner in which the juries of the county Lime- 
rick discharge their duties. You have put the 
climax on the discreditable conduct of the jurors. 
You are now discharged, and you can consider 
how you can reconcile your verdict with your 
oaths and your consciences;’’’ 


and, whether, in the face of the repeated 
declarations of Irish Judges as to the 
impossibility in many cases of finding 
juries who are ‘willing to reconcile 
their verdicts with their oaths,’ he is 
prepared, by legislation, to remedy such 
a state of things? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I can only 
refer the noble Lord to the answer just 
given by the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it was not 
the fact that on Saturday last the Judge, 
on the application of the Crown Counsel, 
was obliged to postpone the trial of the 
remaining prisoners at Tralee on the 
ground of the state of the jury panel ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I am not 
aware that all the cases were postponed ; 
but I am aware that one case of a serious 
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nature was postponed for the reason 
stated by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 


RAILWAYS (ENGLAND)—DEAL AND 
DOVER RAILWAY. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If he can 
state why the line between Deal and 
Dover has not been opened, although for 
many months past its construction has 
been nearly complete ; if he can state the 
latest date for the completion of the line; 
and, whether, in the event of its not 
being then opened, the penalties will be 
put in force ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have not 
received any information which will 
enable me to say why the line has not 
been opened. The Companies have to 
send a month’s notice of their intention 
to open the line, and a second notice of 
10 days of the fact that it is ready for 
inspection. We received the first notice 
from the two Companies concerned in 
November; we have not yet received 
the second notice. The last day for the 
completion of the line is May 23. Ifthe 
Companies fail to have it ready by that 
date they will jointly and severally incur 
a penalty of £50 for every day during 
which the line is not open ; but it would 
be a matter for consideration at the 
time whether the penalties would be 
enforced. 


STATE OF IRELAND—RIOTOUS 
CONDUCT OF SOLDIERS. 


Tue O’DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lietenant of Ire- 
land, Why the military authorities do 
not take steps to prevent the soldiers 
quartered at Castleisland, in Kerry, 
from night to night assembling in the 
streets, whirling their belts, and calling 
on the ‘Irish cowards to come out and 
fight;’’ and, why it is that the police 
remain passive spectators of proceedings 
highly calculated to provoke a breach of 
the peace ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In reply to 
this Question, I may just state that a 
very strong charge is made by the hon. 
Gentleman against the military and 
police, without giving the slightest au- 
thority for it. He does not even refer to 
a newspaper article as an authority. I 
can only that I have no information on 
the subject. 
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Tae O'DONOGHUE: As the right 


hon. Gentleman insinuates—or, perhaps 
I may say, absolutely states—that I 
have no authority for putting the Ques- 
tion, I beg to say that I have it on the 
most undoubted authority that the occur- 
rences stated in my Question have taken 
place, and also that the police are most 
grossly neglecting their duty in Castle- 
island. 


Subsequently, 
Tue O'DONOGHUE said: In conse- 


quence of the answer of the Chief Secre- 
tary to my Question with reference to 
the misconduct of the soldiery at Castle- 
island, I beg to give Notice that I shall 
repeat the Question on Friday, in order 
to give the right hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity of making inquiries on the 
subject, and so as not to give grounds 
for the supposition, which I am sure is 
not warranted, that he is anxious to 
screen the military and police. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I may say at 
once, and I think the House will agree 
with me, that it ought not to be made a 
custom to put Questions on the Paper 
containing serious charges against indi- 
viduals, without the slightest appearance 
of an attempt in the Question to give 
any authority for them. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE: I put the 
Questions on information which satisfied 
me thoroughly, and which I have no 
doubt would satisfy the House. I shall 
renew the Question on Friday. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY ACT, 1881—SERVICE OF WRIT 
IN KILMAINHAM PRISON. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland, Whether it is true, as stated 
in the public press, that a writ for rent 
was served on the 16th instant, in Kil- 
mainham Prison, on Mr. Patrick Fury, 
a person detained in the prison in ques- 
tion by virtue of a warrant of the Lord 
Lieutenant, issued under the authority 
of the Act for the better protection of 
Person and Property in Ireland ; whe- 
ther, if the fact be as stated, this pro- 
ceeding took place with the knowledge 
and sanction of the prison authorities ; 
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instant, in Kilmainham Prison, on Mr. 
Patrick Fury, a prisoner under the Act 
for the Better Protection of Person and 
Property in Ireland. This proceeding 
took place with the knowledge and sanc- 
tion of the prison authorities, and is 
quite legal. 


Department. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
—DRAINAGE, &., WORKS AT DU- 
HALLOW, CO. CORK. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What arrangement has been made to 
secure to the tenants who have effected 
drainage or other works, the money ad- 
vanced by the Board of Works, and, 
with reference to the lands of Islandaff, 
barony of Duhallow, county Cork, whe- 
ther he can say how much of the money 
advanced for those lands has been paid 
to the tenant, John Daly, and how much 
has been retained by the landlord in 
payment of rent; if he will inform the 
House the rate per English perch allowed 
by Board of Works’ inspector, and 
how much per Irish perch was allowed 
the tenant by the landlord; and, whe- 
ther the landlord who has applied for 
and been granted advances’ to supply 
money to the tenants has the power to 
refuse from the fact that the tenant is a 
member of the Land League? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: With respect 
to the first Question, I have no precise 
information ; with respect to the second, 
the rate allowed per English perch is 
1s. 10d.; with respect to the last Ques- 
tion, I think the hon. Member has 
misinterpreted the Relief of Distress 
Act. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — STRAT. 
FORD-ON-AVON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Vice President of the Council, If his at- 
tention has been directed to a Memorial 
addressed to the Lords of the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education by 
the mayor and inhabitants of Stratford 
on Avon, praying their Lordships to 
suspend the institution of a School Board 
for that town, until inquiry shall have 
been made into the grounds of the prayer 
contained in the Memorial ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: A Memorial was 





and, whether it was a legal proceeding ? 

THz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror} 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): It is true that 
a writ for rent was served on the 16th | 
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drawn up by the Mayor and inhabitants 
of Stratford-on-Avon; but it was re- 
ceived by the Department after the 
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Order for a school board had been issued, 
and I believe the election will take place 
next Thursday. But even if the Memo- 
rial had been presented earlier, it would 
not have been possible to suspend the 
Order, as the whole circumstances of the 
case had been fully considered before 
the Order was issued. 


A fghanistan— 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether, considering 
the importance of the debate on the sub- 
ject of Candahar, which has been an- 
nounced to take place on Thursday, Her 
Majesty’s Government could, on their 
own responsibility, either make a state- 
ment or lay further Papers upon the 
Table of the House, so as to place the 
House in full possession of all the facts 
of the case? 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I stated on Friday, in reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, that I would to-day, after com- 
munication with the Viceroy of India, 
endeavour to make some statement on 
the subject of the position of affairs in 
Afghanistan; and, having made that 
communication, I may as well take this 
opportunity of making a very short 
statement to the House on the subject. 
Immediately after the decision had been 
arrived at not permanently to occupy 
Candahar, communications were opened 
by the Government of India with the 
Ameer Abdurrahman, informing him of 
the intention of the Government to re- 
consider the arrangements which had 
been made for the government of South- 
ern Afghanistan, and expressing the de- 
sire of the Viceroy to act in the matter 
in consultation and concert with him. 
There was great delay in the transmis- 
sion of this letter to the Ameer, and the 
answer of the Ameer was also delayed 
some time on the road. However, when 
it was received, we found that the Ameer 
expressed his gratitude to the Viceroy 
for the communication which had been 
made to him, and his strong desire for 
a personal interview in order to confer 
with him on the affairs of Afghanistan. 
That, however, on account of the illness 
of the Viceroy, and for other reasons, 
was deemed impracticable at that time. 
The Ameer, however, had subsequently 
sent an Envoy, General Ahmed Khan, 
to Calcutta, to confer principally on 
Cabul matters. He has had several 
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satisfactory interviews with the Viceroy, 


Candahar. 


and he has returned to Cabul. In the 
meantime, however, in the month of 
January, the Viceroy intimated to Abdur- 
rahman that the British Government 
would contemplate with satisfaction the 
restoration of Candahar to Afghanistan, 
and would agree to the extension of His 
Highness’s authority over that Province, 
recognizing his Government when esta- 
blished, and generally assisting him, as 
they did at Cabul, by a limited material 
help. The Ameer has made the purport 
of the Viceroy’s communication gene- 
rally known at Cabul, and has accepted 
the offer. The Viceroy has since in- 
formed Abdurrahman that it was neces- 
sary that the Cabul troops, with a Go- 
vernor authorized to receive charge from 
the British officers, should reach Canda- 
har early in April. The Ameer replied 
that he was desirous to take charge of 
Candahar at once; that his troops were 
all ready, his carriage being the prin- 
cipal difficulty, and that he hoped his 
forces would reach Candahar about the 
time named. The latest information re- 
ceived from the Viceroy is to the effect 
that the Cabul troops have started, or 
will start shortly, for Candahar, and will 
reach Candahar early in April, and that 
all arrangements for our withdrawal are 
completed. At the same time, measures 
have been taken at Candahar in pre- 
paration for the withdrawal of the British 
troops ; and several of the leading Sirdars 
at Candahar have written to the Ameer 
of Cabul tendering theirallegiance. That, 
I think, is all the information which it 
is possible for me to give to the House 
at the present moment. The House will 
see that the position is a somewhat 
critical one, and that to enter into any 
further detail would not add very much 
to the information of the House, while 
it is possible that mischief might be 
caused in Afghanistan. I am sorry that 
it is not in my power to lay any Papers 
on the Table. The Correspondence is 
in an extremely incomplete state. That 
would be so under any circumstances; 
but it is more incomplete than it other- 
wise would have been in consequence of 
the circumstance that, owing to some 
extraordinary accident oroversight, many 
of the despatches in the Political De- 
partment which ought to have arrived 
by the last and previous mails have not 
yet been received. Amongst these are 
the Minutes by Members of the Council, 





















which I expected to have received three 
weeks or, at the latest, a regen a ago, 
and which I had hoped to be able to lay 
on the Table of the House. Although 
the Government of India telegraphed 
that they were sent, they have not yet 
reached me. Under these circumstances, 
I regret that it will not be in my power 
to lay any further Papers on the Table 
before the debate on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope). 

Mr. BOURKE: The noble Lord will 
recollect that he promised to lay on the 
Table Mr. Lyall’s Report on Candahar ; 
and perhaps he will inform us whether 
that is amongst the despatches which 
have not yet been received. If it has 
been received, will the noble Lord lay it 
on the Table ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
noble Lord says there are certain Minutes 
of Members of the Council which have 
not yet arrived. Will he have any ob- 
jection to telegraph to India asking 
what is the purport of those Minutes ? 

Lorp ELCHO: I would ask whether 
the whole of the British troops are to be 
withdrawn from Candahar as soon as the 
troops of the Ameer of Cabul arrive 
there ? 

Mr. ONSLOW : I would ask whether 
there has been any communication with 
Ayoob Khan at Herat with regard to 
the retention of Candahar ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No communication whatever has been 
made to Ayoob Khan at Herat with 
regard to the retention of Candahar. 
It is not intended that any British troops 
should permanently occupy Candahar. 
What will be the precise arrangments 
for the withdrawal of the troops I am 
not able at present to say. I have no 
recollection of having made any reference 
to the Report of Mr. Lyall at Candahar, 
or having promised to lay it on the Table. 
I believe, however, that it has been 
received, and I will see whether it can 
be presented before Thursday. I do not 
think it possible to ask for the substance 
of the Minutes of Members of the Coun- 
cil by telegraph. Documents of that 
sort are not generally capable of being 
abbreviated without losing a great deal 
of their value. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: I beg to 
ask whether arrangements have been 
made for the security and protection of 
those inhabitants of Candahar who have 
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favoured British rule during the last 
year or two? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
IT am perfectly aware that that is one of 
the subjects which have been occupy- 
ing the attention of the Viceroy and 
his Government. I am not, however, 
able to state what the exact arrange- 
ments are that have been made for the 
protection of those persons. 


ARMY—LONG AND SHORT SERVICE. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
will allow, in future, that men enlisting 
into the Foot Guards and the Infantry 
of the Line may enlist for either long or 
short service as they prefer ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I am not 
prepared to say that the Infantry and 
Foot Guards shall be in future recruited 
either for long or short service at the 
option of each recruit. 


INDIA—MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 


GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for India, To 
mention the amount of the War Expendi- 
ture to the latest date, and to what date ; 
and, for a further series of Papers re- 
lating to the Military Expenditure of 
India, and to the issues from the Trea- 
suries for Military purposes ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
A further series of Papers relating to 
the war expenditure, and the issues 
from the Treasuries for military pur- 
poses, including the Viceroy’s telegram, 
is now presented to the House. The 
latest estimate of the war expenditure is 
that contained in the Viceroy’s telegram 
of the 8th of March, which gives the 
military expenditure proper as 1,930 
lakhs of rupees, or, excluding gain from 
railways and telegraphs, 1,862 lakhs, to 
the 31st of May, 1881, besides 487 lakhs 
on the Frontier railways. Converted 
into sterling, at 1s. 8d. the rupee, these 
sums are £15,516,000 for military ope- 
rations, and £4,058,000 for railways, 
making a total of £19,574,000. 


AFGHANISTAN—FORTIFICATION OF 
CANDAHAR. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the plans for the 
garrisoning and fortification of Canda- 
har, which were prepared, under Gene- 
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ral Roberts’ orders, by the chief engineer 
officer of the Cabul-Candahar Army, 
Colonel Perkins, R.E. ; whether, accord- 
ing to those plans, a garrison of the 
total strength of seven thousand eight 
hundred men, half to occupy the fortifi- 
cations, and half to operate beyond the 
walls, was considered to be ample for 
the retention of the place; whether the 
annual cost, as well as the original out- 
lay required under those plans, would 
not be very much less than the figure 
stated in estimates which appear to be 
based upon the maintenance of a garri- 
son of twelve or twenty thousand men; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
can lay the plans in question, or any 
other plans prepared under the orders 
of General Roberts, upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I have 
no knowledge of the plans to which the 
hon. Member refers; and I am also 
assured that there is no official informa- 
tion on the subject in the Indian Mili- 
tary Department. 


South Africa— 


COMPANIES ACTS, 1868—TRINITY COL- 
LEGE, LONDON. 

Mr. J. COWEN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether any 
decision has been arrived at respecting 
the amended application for a licence on 
the part of Trinity College, London ; 
and, if not, whether the existing licence 
of the College is in any way affected by 
the delay ; and, whether the application 
has been referred to the Education De- 
partment, and with what result? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was not in a position to state officially 
whether there was an existing licence of 
Trinity College; but if there was, he 
did not see how it could be affected by 
the delay referred to in the Question of 
his hon. Friend. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—STATUE 
OF EARL RUSSELL. 


Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINOK asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther the statue of Earl Russell lately 
erected in the Central Hall is to remain 
permanently on its present site ; whether 
the site has been approved by the De- 
partment of Works, and whether before 
approval the Department of Works has 
asked or obtained the opinion of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, or 
of any other competent architectural 
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authority, whether such a statue could 
be placed in the Central Hall without 
detriment to architectural effect; and, 
whether the statue has been set up in 
the Central Hall at the public cost; and, 
if so, whether the sum necessary to de- 
fray this charge has been included in 
any Estimate which has been laid before 
Parliament ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The statue 
of Earl Russell was erected in the Cen- 
tral Hall in pursuance of the authority 
given in May, 1879, by the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain, on the application 
of the then First Commissioner, the right 
hon. Member for Rutlandshire (Mr. 
Gerard Noel). Before that authority 
was given a model of the statue was 
erected on the proposed site, and received 
the approval of a Committee composed 
of a number of distinguished persons, 
including the then Prime Minister and 
the present Prime Minister. The site 
was also approved by the late Mr. 
Edward Barry, the son of the architect 
of the building, and himself a distin- 
guished architect, and who was generally 
consulted on matters affecting architec- 
tural changes in this building. No ex- 
pense has fallen upon the Government 
in the erection of the statue. Under 
these circumstance, it is not my intention 
to make any suggestion for the removal 
of the statue of this distinguished 
statesman. 


The Transvaal. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he is in a position to 
communicate to the House any informa- 
tion with respect to the negotiations 
between Sir Evelyn Wood and the Boer 
leaders, or in regard to the position of 
affairs generally in South Africa ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Iam sorry to say 
that since I last said a few words to the 
House on this subject, we have not re- 
ceived any information of any import- 
ance. We are given to understand that 
there are two causes for this. One is— 
I cannot say that we know this officially, 
we merely fall back on what we see 
stated as the cause—that the rains and 
floods have greatly impeded the move- 
ments of the persons concerned ; and the 
other is that the illness of Mr. Kruger 
and another of the Boer leaders has 





prevented their arrival. I have no in- 
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formation in the slightest degree enlarg- 
ing the means of judgment possessed by 
the House; and, therefore, I am certain 
it would be very unsatisfactory that we 
should have glances and glimpses on 
subjects of this kind, where everything 
depends on full and definite knowledge. 
As the Vote which will be proposed by 
my right hon. Friend depends on the 
enlargement of our military means in 
South Africa, and is perfectly separable 
from the subject of our policy, although 
the two might be discussed together, 
I hope the House may be disposed to 
postpone altogether from to-night the 
discussion of policy, unless on any par- 
ticular point any hon. Gentleman thinks 
it necessary to state any matter that may 
occur to him as separable from the rest. 
I hope there will be a general disposi- 
tion to postpone it. Ofcourse, I adhere 
to the pledge I have given, that the in- 
formation will be communicated to the 
House at the earliest possible moment 
at which it can be done without damage 
to the public interest, and also that we 
shall be ready, as, indeed, will be our 
plain duty, to make the best arrange- 
ments that may be practicable for the 
discussion of the subject, should it be 
desired by the House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the right. hon. Gentleman 
whether he contemplates moving a Vote 
of Credit for 1881-2 in respect of the 
services in the Transval ? 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked whe- 
ther the telegraph service was still open 
with the Transvaal ? 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the whole of the expenses in- 
curred in the present year were included 
in the Vote to be submitted that night, 
or whether there would be another Sup- 
plementary Vote ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : With respect to 
the last Question, I think the proper 
time to put it will be when we are in 
Committee, and I shall then be able 
to give full information on the sub- 
ject. With reference to the Question 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Lewis), I re- 
ceived this morning a telegram of no 
importance, which I think was dated 
this morning, but I cannot say so 
with absolute certainty. As to the Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
refers to the Estimates for the coming 
year, he will find that they include 
between £500,000 and £600,000 on 
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account of the Transvaal expenditure, 
and these items are shown distinctly 
as money proposed to be voted on that 
account. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH — MR. 
BRADLAUGH. 


Eart PERCY asked, Whether the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had been called to a 
speech of the junior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), setting forth 
that, while it was his duty to sit and 
vote in the House of Commons as long 
as he remained Member for North- 
ampton, he should prefer to resign his 
seat in order to again test the opinion 
of the constituency ? Also, Whether he 
had seen it stated in the public prints 
that the hon. Member had applied for, 
and been refused, the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds ? ’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No application 
has been made to me for the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds by the 
hon. Member for Northampton. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham, 
Whether in case the Votes in Supply 
were obtained that night, he intended 
to make his Motion to-morrow with 
respect to the alleged vacant seat fcr 
Northampton ? 

Mr. GORST said, it had been his in- 
tention, as soon as he could do so with- 
out interfering with Supply, to take the 
sense of the House as to whether the 
judgment of one of the Divisions of the 
High Cou:t of Justice was to be treated 
as a complete nullity ; but he observed, 
from the usual channels of information, 
that an appeal on the subject was likely 
to be heard very shortly, and as there 
was some reason to hope that the decision 
of the higher Court would be treated 
with greater respect than had been that 
of the inferior Court, he did not think 
it his duty at present to proceed with 
his Motion, 


THAMES RIVER BILL. 


In reply to Mr. Rircnte, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, as it was 
probable Friday next would be occupied 
with the Candahar debate, he should 
postpone the next stage of this Bill—he 
hoped for the last time—until the follow~ 
ing Tuesday. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— ao 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PRIVILEGE—THE CHAIRMAN OF COM- 
MITTEES.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL, in rising to call 
attention to the proceedings in Com- 
mittee on the Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Bill, on Tuesday March 8th, with 
regard to Order; and to move— 

“That Mr. Chairman of Committees was 
under an erroneous impression in informing 
the Committee that the Member for Dungarvan 
was disregarding the authority of the Chair; ”’ 
said, that he understood that an hon. 
Member in his absence had taken occa- 
sion to reflect upon the course he had 
taken in leaving the Motion of which he 
had given Notice standing so long upon 
the Notice Paper. He desired, in the 
first place, therefore, to explain that he 
had postponed his Motion from time to 
time purely out of respect for the con- 
venience of the House; and that he 
should greatly regret if the fact of his 
having kept his Motion so long upon the 
Notice Paper were to be interpreted 
into an act of discourtesy to the Chair- 
man of Committees. He also desired to 
say that in placing that Notice upon the 
Paper he had carefully avoided language 
which could, in any sense, be regarded 
as conveying an imputation upon the 
justice or the righteous intentions of the 
Chairman of Committees. Under the 
stimulus and spur of the exasperation 
which he had felt at the most unpro- 
voked and undeserved indignity which 
was put upon him, he admitted that he 
did use towards the Chairman of Com- 
mittees words implying that that right 
hon. Gentleman had made an unjust 
and unfair use of the power which was 
intrusted to him. He now wished that 
it should be clearly understood that he 
by no means persisted in that statement, 
and that he was convinced that the con- 
duct of the Chairman of Committees was 
not actuated by a desire to act unfairly 
or unjustly, but that it arose entirely 
out of an erroneous impression as to the 
course he was about to take on the occa- 
sion. Having regard to the importance 
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of the question, and to the necessity of 
having it answered fairly, he would 
state, in as few words as possible, the 
part he took in the proceedings in Com- 
mittee on the Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Bill on Tuesday, the 8th of March. 
So far from taking any active part in the 
discussion of the 8th instant, he only 
spoke once during the whole evening, 
and that was for five minutes, in support 
of a suggestion of an hon. Member to 
make an Amendment in the clause be- 
fore the Committee, and which was sub- 
stantially accepted by the Home Secre- 
tary, who had charge of the Bill. There. 
fore, upon whatever ground his per- 
sistent action against the Coercion Bills 
might have led to the supposition that 
he was engaging in obstructive tactics, 
or disregarding the authority of the 
Chair, on this particular occasion, at all 
events, there was no ground for any 
such supposition. It was in support of 
the Amendment he had previously spoken 
to, and in the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary—who 
had, he believed, been most constant in 
his attendance and most conciliatory in 
his demeanour to the Irish Members— 
it was in the temporary absence of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the hon. 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Finigan) rose, 
and it was in connection with the speech 
of that hon. Member that he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) came in conflict with the 
Chair. Directly the hon. Member rose 
he was received with persistent cries of 
“Oh, oh!” “‘Divide!”’ and other cla- 
morous expressions from hon. Members 
on the other side of the House. Hedid 
not intend in any way to justify the 
words then used by the hon. Member 
for Ennis, neither did he intend to con- 
travene the ruling of the Chairman of 
Committees. He merely rose to a point 
of Order, and he believed he would have 
been able to place some valuable evi- 
dence before the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. He rose, according to the re- 
port in the Standard, to speak to a point 
of Order, and said that— 


‘Mr. O’Connell, in this House, applied to 
Members of the Tory Party (cries of Order). 
I am speaking to Order. Mr. Chairman said, 
‘I have already given my ruling that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Finigan) must withdraw the two 
words which he has used,’ ”’ 


He (Mr. O’Donnell) instantly sat down, 
although he considered that he had im- 
portant evidence to give upon the very 
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language which was used by the hon. 
Member for Ennis, and evidence which 
would have prevented any serious mis- 
conception afterwards. He, however, 
sat down, and consequently there could 
be no blame resting on him with regard 
to his rising on a point of Order. He 
accepted the ruling of the Chair; but 
he was still under the impression that 
if he had been allowed by a cessation of 
clamour to state his point, the Chairman 
would have seen the appropriateness of 
his remarks. The hon. Member for 
Ennis then sought to offer some explana- 
tion of his conduct, and he was under 
the impression that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would gladly have listened to 
his explanation; because he believed 
that when an hon. Member was accused 
of making certain statements, the Chair- 
man of Committees always pushed in- 
dulgence towards the accused to the 
extreme, and allowed him every oppor- 
tunity of explaining his conduct. The 
Speaker would recollect that upon a re- 
cent occasion he (Mr. O’Donnell) rose to 
Order with regard to the words applied 
by the Solicitor General for Ireiand to 
the Irish Members. That hon. and 
learned Gentlemen had said that some 
expressions used by Irish Gentlemen 
were insolent. The Speaker, however, 
declined to act upon his (Mr. 0’ Donnell’s) 
statement that such words were used. 
He asked the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man when he had used the words. It 
was only on the admission of the Soli- 
citor General that he ruled that the 
phrase ‘‘insolent”? was out of Order, 
and must be withdrawn. In the same 
way, he was quite sure that the hon. 
Member for Ennis, if he had succeeded 
in causing his words to reach the Chair, 
would have had most courteous indul- 
gence on that occasion. The hon. Mem- 
ber, however, was received, as he, (Mr. 
O'Donnell) was received a few moments 
before, by a continuous clamour from a 
body of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way on the opposite side of the House. 
Since the adoption of the Urgency 
Rules, hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
adopted a new phase in which to express 
disapproval of the observations of an 
hon. Member; whenever an hon. Mem- 
ber on the Irish Benches rose they now 
shouted, ‘‘ Name him, name him, name 
him !’’ Now, that was not only most dis- 
tracting and confusing to an hon. Mem- 
ber seeking to address the House, but it 
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was most disrespectful and discourteous 
to the hon. Gentleman who was speaking 
and to the presiding authority; for it 
should be left to this authority alone to 
decide at which moment the penal 
powers placed in his hands by the judg- 
ment of the House should be exercised ; 
and cries of ‘‘ Name him, name him!” 
proceeding from every quarter of the 
House had the appearance of dicta- 
tion to the Chair. He had, therefore, 
on that occasion sought to point out to 
the presiding authority that, however 
disrespectful and discourteous the lan- 
guage of the hon. Member for Ennis 
might have been, it had been provoked 
by the discourtesy and disrespect of hon. 
Members opposite; and it struck him 
(Mr. O’Donnell) that hon. Members 
sitting in their seats ought to bereminded 
of their duties to the House quite as 
fully and quite as clearly as any hon. 
Members who happened to be standing 
up to address the Chair. On this point, 
he desired to call the attention of the 
House to the very clear Rule on this 
subject, which was dated the 22nd 
of January, 1693, which was to this 
effect— = 


‘* To the end that all the debates inthis House 
should be grave and orderly as becomes so 
great an assembly and that all interruptions 
should be prevented, be it ordered and declared 
that no member of this House do presume to 
make any noise or disturbance whilst any mem- 
ber shall be orderly debating, or whilst any 
Bill, order, or other matter shall be in reading 
or opening; and in case of such noise or dis- 
turbance that Mr. Speaker do call upon the 
member by name making such disturbance, and 
that every such person shall incur the displea- 
sure and censure of the House.” 


He thought that those who made up- 
roarious noises while Irish Members 
were orderly debating questions before 
the House ought to be reminded that 
they were themselves at least equally 
liable to their favourite punishment of 
being named. When the incident raised 
by the hon. Member for Ennis had been 
closed, he rose to call attention to the 
persistent interruptions as being most 
discourteous to the Chair and most ob- 
structive to order in the House. In his 
very first words, on rising to a point of 
Order, he took care to say he was not in 
any way going to contest the authority 
of the Chair. On the contrary, he was 


going to appeal to the Chair, and was not 
going to discuss in any way the question 
which had been raised by the hon. Member 
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for Ennis. His very first. words, accord- 
ing to the report in Zhe Standard, were, 
“‘Now that that question is settled, I 
rise to Order.’’ He could quote reports 
which were even more favourable to his 
point of view than Zhe Standard report. 
For instance, Zhe Standard report stated 
that the Chairman of Committees ac- 
tually named him; whereas other re- 
ports, as well as the recollection of 
several hon. Members, bore out the 
statement that in the hurry of the mo- 
ment the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Chair forgot the formality of absolutely 
naming him. However, he was by no 
means desirous of resting any portion 
ot his case on technicalities. His com- 
plaint was that he was never allowed to 
state any portion of his point of Order. 
Tle could not even finish a quarter of a 
sentence before he was violently inter- 
rupted by a continuation of the outcries 
and uproar which had proceeded from 
the portion of the House he had before 
referred to. He was greeted with the 
loudest uproar, and ceaseless cries of 
‘‘Name him, name him!” This dis- 
orderly shouting accompanied him from 
the very first moment he yose until he 
finished speaking. He had gone no 
further than to call attention to the 
words ‘‘ beastly bellowing,”’ admid loud 
cries of ‘‘Order!’’ when the Chairman 
said he had already decided as to those 
words. He (Mr. O’Donnell) then said— 


“ Precisely. (‘ Order.’) I am not objecting to 
your ruling. (Loud cries of ‘Order,’ and great 
confusion.) I am speaking to a point of Order. 
(Uproar.) The Chairman.—The point of order 
is already settled.”’ 


But that, he contended, was said by the 
Chairman when it was impossible for 
him to have caught what was stated, 
though, of course, the point of Order as 
to the words ‘‘ beastly bellowing,” had 
been already settled as long ago as Mr. 
O’Connell’s time. Then the report in 
The Times continued— 


‘Mr. O’Donnell.—I havea new point. (Irish 
cheers and cries of ‘Name.’) I am speaking to 
a new point of Order, and I will conclude in the 
fewest number of words. I shall be entirely 
guided by your ruling, but until I state my 
point no ruling can be given. As to the 
use of discourteous expressions, Mr. O‘Connell 
in this House—— The Chairman.—That point 
has been already settled.” 


What he wished to do at the time was 
to call attention to the persistent and 
most disorderly and discourteous inter- 


Mr. O’ Donnell 
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ruptions to which he was subjected, and 
he, therefore, replied to the Chairman 
that he rose to a new point of Order—a 
statement that was followed, according 
to The Times and The Standard, by violent 
interruptions and cries of ‘‘ Name!” 
From first to last he was hounded down 
at every syllable by shouts that were 
contrary, not only to the Order of the 
House, but to the common courtesy of 
less august Assemblies; and then, with- 
out a single word of warning, without 
telling him to sit down, and without 
giving the slightest hint that he was 
doing anything but what had been done 
by thousands of Members of the House 
during all the centuries of its existence, 
the Chairman said—‘‘I now name the 
Member for Dungarvan as disobey- 
ing the ruling of the Chair.” And yet 
there was no ruling of the Chair at the 
time, and there could be none, as he had 
not been allowed to complete his first 
sentence. Ifthe time of the House had 
at all costs to be saved, it would have 
been better for the Chairman to have 
heard him, and then, if proper, to have 
decided against him; but, as things 
were, two divisions, one of the Com- 
mittee and one of the House, were ren- 
dered necessary. The fact was that the 
Chairman misunderstood him, and he had 
no opportunity of explaining his point 
of Order, while hundreds of clamorous 
deputy-chairmen named him unofficially. 
He had been treated with very great in- 
justice; but he attributed no such inten- 
tion to the Chairman, who, he was sure, 
found himself in a very difficult position. 
He was tempted by the fact that the 
Home Secretary had moved his suspen- 
sion for the crime of not being able to 
finish a sentence to remind the House 
that that right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had on a former occasion expatiated 
on the danger of preventing a speaker 
from finishing at least one sentence. In 
the last Parliament, under the courteous 
leadership of the present Leader of the 
Opposition, a dispute arose in Committee 
in the course of the debates on flogging 
in the Army. It was on the memorable 
night when the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain) deposed from his 
leadership the noble Lord who then sat 
for the Radnor Boroughs (the Marquess 
of Hartington), and who held unpopular 
views on the flogging question. On that 
occasion, while warmly advocating the 
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abolition of the cat, he had spoken of the 
assembling of 500,000 men in Hyde Park; 
whereupon there were cries of ‘‘Order !” 
and a Motion was made to take down 
his words. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, with all the chi- 
valry that was always at their service 
until his Party came into Office, inter- 
posed, and by an anecdote of George III. 
illustrated the possibility of finishing sen- 
tencesin amanner not expected. In the 
end the Motion was withdrawn, on the 
assurance that no un-Parliamentary lan- 
guage was intended. Now, however, it 
seemed that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, being 
in Office, had forgotten his former pru- 
dence and wisdom. In repeating the 
complaint he had to make, and with 
respect to which he wished it to be 
clearly understood that he brought no 
personal charge against the Chairman 
of Committees, he had only to say that 
he had risen to a point of Order; that 
he had distinctly stated that he regarded 
the previous point of Order as settled; 
that he was rising to a new point of 
Order ; and that he had professed him- 
self ready to submit to the decision of 
the Chair. Instead of being allowed to 
state his point of Order, he was instantly 
interrupted by a storm of shouts of 
“Order!’’ and ‘“‘Name!” which went 
on unceasingly until he was named. He 
thought he might fairly complain, as a 
Member of the House and as repre- 
senting an Irish constituency, that in a 
debate on a Bill specially affecting Ire- 
land, he had been turned out of the 
House with the most undeserved stigma 
of having disregarded the ruling of the 
Chair. If reference were made to his 
conduct on other occasions, he was sure 
it would not be in the spirit of the 
Kerry juryman, who procured a verdict 
of guilty against an obviously innocent 
man, who was being tried for murder, 
and justified his conduct on the ground 
that the prisoner, though innocent of 
murder, had stolen his horse at Christ- 
mas. He regretted no part of his con- 
duct in opposing the Coercion Bills; he 
was only doing his duty to his con- 
stituents. He was not prepared to make 
any apology or to lie under the stigma 
imposed upon him. He had asked one 
of the most respected Members of the 
House whether the House would vote 
fairly, though it was only the Member 


for Dungarvan who appealed to it, and 
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he was told that it would. In the confi- 
dence, then, that that House would act 
towards him exactly as it would in similar 
circumstances towards the Leader of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition or the Leader of 
Her Majesty’s Government, he would 
leave his case in its hands. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“Mr. Chairman of Committees, in the proceed- 
ings in Committee on the Peace Preservation 
(Ireland) Bill, on Tuesday March 8th, was under 
an erroneous impression in informing the Com- 
mittee that the Member for Dungarvan was 
disregarding the authority of the Chair,” —(Mr. 
O’ Donnell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: I have no 
remark to make except approval for the 
hon. Member having delayed this Mo- 
tion, on account of the urgency of Public 
Business, although it is obvious that a 
Motion of this character should not be 
allowed to weaken the authority of the 
Chair by remaining undetermined. The 
hon. Member has given to the House his 
impression of the proceedings on Tues- 
day, 8th Marci. This impression is, 
however, largely formed from the inner 
consciousness of. his intention, and is 
not that which the Committee or the 
Chairman received by any audible ex- 
pression of them. I ask now the House 
to go back and consider the actual facts 
of the proceedings, instead of the hypo- 
thetical representation derived from the 
inner consciousness of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan. During the discussion 
an hon. Member used an expression 
which the Chair deemed to be discour- 
teous to Members sitting opposite to 
him, and his attention was called to the 
fact, and to the necessity of using cour- 
teous language. The hon. Member did 
not act upon the advice of the Chair, 
but increased the strength of his expres- 
sion, and said that the noise opposite 
to him resembled “ beastly bellowing.” 
That was not the first time those words 
had been used in the House. They had 
been applied by Mr. Daniel O’Connell 
on a well-known occasion, and had then 
been ruled out of Order. Acting upon 
that well-known ruling, the Chairman 
desired the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Finigan) to withdraw the expression. 
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Upon that, the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) intervened be- 
fore the withdrawal of the words, and 
said— 

“Mr. O’Donnell: There is a point of Order, 
and I wish to speak to it. (Cries of ‘ Order’ 
and ‘Name him.’) Mr. O’Connell in_this 
House, replying to Members of the Tory Party 
—(Cries of ‘Order, order.’) I am speaking to 
Order. (Cries of ‘Name him.’) The Chairman: 
I have already given my ruling that the hon. 
Member must withdraw the two words which 
he used.” 


After a little resistance the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ennis did withdraw the words 
objected to, and he was then called upon 
by the Chair to continue his speech. 
The hon. Member for Ennis rose to re- 
sume the debate; but the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan for the second time in- 
tervened between him and ,the Chair, 
and spoke as follows :— 

“Mr, O’Donnell: I rise to Order, now that 

question is settled. I rise to Order—(Cries of 
‘ Order, order.’) On the point of Order—(up- 
roar.) I must remind the Committee that the 
words ‘beastly bellowing’—(uproar.) The 
Chairman: I have already decided upon those 
words.”’ 
Again the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Finigan) was called upon by the Chair 
to resume the debate. Upon this the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan intervened, 
and said— 

‘Mr. O’Donnell (amid cries of ‘Name him’): 
Decidedly. I am not objecting to your ruling. 
I am speaking toa point of Order. (Cries of 
‘ Order, order.’) The Chairman: The point of 
Order on that subject is already settled.” 
Again the Chair called upon the hon. 
Member for Ennis to continue his speech, 
but the hon. Member for Dungarvan, 
spoke a third time— 


“Mr. O’Donnell: A new point is raised. 
(Cries of ‘ Order.’) I am speaking to a point of 
Order, and I will in the fewest possible words 
state the point. I will be guided entirely by 
your ruling; but until I have stated my point 
of Order there is no point for the Chairman to 
decide. With regard to the use of discourteous 
language, Mr. O’Connell in this House—— 
(uproar.) The Chairman: That point of Order 
is already settled. Mr. O’Donnell: No, Sir. 
The Chairman: I now name the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan, Mr. O'Donnell, as having dis- 
regarded the authority of the Chair. Mr. 
O’Donnell remained on his feet, saying some- 
thing which was inaudible in the Gallery owing 
to the din.” 

These are the facts of the case, and the 
report which I have quoted from Zhe 
Scotsman is, I believe, verbally accurate. 
I would draw the attention of the House 


Mr. Lyon Playfair 
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to this cireumstance—first, that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan intervened be- 
tween the Chairman’s direction for the 
withdrawal of the objectionable words, 
and the hon. Member who was called 
upon to withdraw them. When these 
words were withdrawn, the debate 
ought to have been immediately re- 
sumed, and accordingly the Chairman 
twice called upon the hon. Member in 
possession of the debate to continue his 
speech ; but each time that he did so 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan inter- 
vened between the direction of the 
Chairman for the resumption of the de- 
bate and the hon. Member for Ennis, 
who rose to continue it. On both these 
occasions he referred to the expression 
‘‘beastly bellowing,’’ which had been 
withdrawn, and was no longer under 
discussion. The hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan says that he intended to have 
drawn the attention of the Chair to the 
unruly conduct on the other side of the 
House, which had exasperated the hon. 
Member speaking, and brought forth 
the expression ‘‘beastly bellowing.” 
At an earlier stage of the debate this 
would have been quite in Order. When, 
in the first instance, the hon. Member 
for Ennis was disturbed by exclamations 
from the other side of the House, it 
would have been quite competent for 
him to direct attention to them, and ask 
the protection of the Chair. And at that 
time it would have been equally competent 
for the hon. Member for Dungarvan to 
direct the attention of the Chair to the 
alleged disorder, and ask whether it 
could not be subdued by the action of 
the Chair. But when the hon. Member 
for Ennis took the rebuke into his own 
hands by the use of un-Parliamentary 
expressions, the case became entirely 
altered. When he was called upon to 
withdraw the words ‘‘ beastly bellow- 
ing,” the intervention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan between the Chair 
and the hon. Member for Ennis became 
irregular and out of Order, because it 
prevented that Member from at once 
conforming to the ruling of the Chair. 
It was also irregular and out of Order, 
when the Chair called upon the Member 
in possession of the House to resume 
the debate, for the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan twice to intervene between 
the Chair and the resumption of 
the debate, while on both these occa- 
sions he spoke with reference to the 
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words “beastly bellowing,” which had 
been withdrawn, and were no longer 
before the House. There is nothing of 
which the House is more properly jeal- 
ous than when Members intervene be- 
tween the Chairman and a Member who 
has called forth the censure of the Chair. 
Such interruptious almost invariably 
lead, as they did in the present case, to 
renewed disorder. On several occasions 
you, Mr. Speaker, have intimated that 
you would treat such interruptions as 
disorderly ; and on the occasion under 
discussion, when the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan not only intervened between 
the ruling of the Chair for the ultimate 
withdrawal of the expression “ beastly 
bellowing,” but again twice after the 
Chairman had called uponthe hon. Mem- 
ber for Ennis to resume the debate, he 
appeared both to the Committee and to 
the Chairman as having the deliberate 
intention of obstructing the course of 
the debate. The strong impression upon 
my own mind, as Chairman, was that 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan de- 
sired to prevent the resumption of the 
debate, in order that he might have an 
opportunity of discussing the words 
“beastly bellowing,” to which he re- 
ferred in all his three speeches. As 
these words had been declared to be out 
of Order, and were withdrawn, it would 
have been a direct defiance of the Chair 
to permit their further discussion. I had, 
therefore, with this conviction on my 
mind, no other course than to inform 
the Committee that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan was disregarding the autho- 
rity of the Chair. The protection of 
that authority then devolved upon the 
House. The House has not given to 
the Chair any power even to make a 
Motion for the suspension of a Member 
when a Member has been named to the 
Committee. It is for the House to de- 
termine whether it considers the case as 
one requiring the grave punishment of 
suspension ; and it is only upon Motion 
made that the House is called upon to 
decide whether the Member named by 
the Chairman should be suspended or 
not. The Motion made for suspension 
in Committee was carried by 127 Ayes to 
27 Noes. It was then confirmed by the 
House itself by 143 Ayes to 32 Noes. 
The Committee and the House which 
had heard the originalun-Parliamentary 
language, and listened to the interrup- 
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Chairman that the authority of the 
Chair had been disregarded. I may re- 
mind the House that on the suspension 
in Committee beigh reported, the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) 
took exception to the suspension, not 
upon the ground now taken, that a new 
point of Order had not been listened to, 
but upon the mere technical point that 
he had not heard the Chairman call the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan by the 
name of Mr. O’Donnell. That was an 
altogether insignificant and unimportant 
issue, even if it had been true; but it is 
important to observe that the challenge 
of the action of the Chair was not that 
it had refused to listen to a complaint of 
the disorderly conduct of certain Mem- 
bers; but that the Chairman had failed in 
a mere point of technicality. In this the 
hon. Member for Cork City was entirely 
mistaken, for the words used by myself 
were—‘‘I name the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan, Mr. O’Donnell, as disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair.” I 
now have stated the facts of the case as 
they appeared to myself, and to the 
great majority of the Committee and 
the House itself, on the 8th of March. 
After the statement made to-day by the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, I am bound 
to believe that he intended to draw my 
attention to disorderly conduct on the 
other side of the House. He was un- 
fortunate in his mode of doing so, and 
was out of Order all the three times 
which he selected for the purpose ; and 
he was additionally unfortunate that he 
gave to the Committee no hint even of 
his intention, for in each of his three 
short speeches he put in the forefront 
an apparent intention of discussing the 
words “‘ beastly bellowing,” upon which 
a distinct ruling had been given, and 
final action had been taken. I have 

read carefully every report of the 
speeches which I could find, to see whe- 
ther any other intention had been ex- 

pressed that might have escaped my ear 
in the noise and confusion of the scene; 

but I have found no suchindication. I 

contend, therefore, that with the evi- 

dence before him, the Chairman was 

bound to use the Rule of the House 

against the apparent obstruction to the 

resumption of the debate ; and that the 

Committee, and subsequently the House, 

which had heard the whole proceedings, 

were justified in the vote which they 





tions, thus confirmed the opinion of the 





gave upon the Motion for suspension. 
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sent on the occasion in question, must 
express his conviction that the whole 
case arose from a misunderstanding be- 
tween the Member for Dungarvan and 
the Chairman of Ways and Means. 
What had just fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman showed distinctly that 
he was under the impression that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dun- 
garvan meant to refer to a subject which 
had been already under discussion, and 
upon which he had, from the Chair, 
already given his decision. If, however, 
his own impression of what occurred was 
correct, that was not the object of the 
hon. Gentleman, who rose to a fresh 
point of Order entirely apart from the 
subject which had been discussed ; and 
if he understood anything of the Rules 
of that House, the hon. Gentleman was 
perfectly justified in rising to Order. It 
seemed to him, with all due deference to 
the House, that the time of the House 
ought not to be employed in discussing 
a case which arose entirely through a 
misunderstanding. He would further 
express his opinion that, as a matter 
of justice to the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, the decision which was come 
to under a misapprehension ought to be 
rescinded. 

Mr. CAINE, as one of those who 
voted against the suspension of the hon 
Member for Dungarvan, appealed to him 
whether, after the statement which he 
had been able to make, he would not 
consent to withdraw his Motion ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was not dis- 
posed very much to blame the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, if at all, because 
he knew very well that very great coer- 
cion was brought to bear upon him by 
the Ministerialists to get him to give a 
decision different from what he probably 
would be inclined himself to give; but 
seeing that the right hon. Gentleman 
had, in point of fact, given up the whole 
case, he thought the House would do 
well to give its decision unanimously in 
favour of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Dungarvan. 

Mr. ONSLOW thought this was a 
very serious matter, as the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan had been a second time 
suspended, and the House well knew 
the severity of the penalty should the 
hon. Member at some future time commit 
another offence. Hon. Members ought to 
support the ruling of the Chairman on 
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every occasion ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observations that evening 
showed that he misunderstood the pur- 
port of the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan. There was very good 
reason why he should misunderstand 
them. The noise in the House was so 
dreadful at the time that he defied any 
Chairman of Ways and Means rightly 
to have understood what the hon. Mem- 
ber said unless, in the first place, he 
called the hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway to Order. Although it would 
be a strong point for them to vote 
against the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees, yet, as a se- 
vere penalty attached to the vote they 
gave somewhat under a misapprehen- 
sion the other night, he would appeal to 
the Prime Minister as to whether they 
had not better, in all the circumstances 
of the case, agree to rescind that vote? 
This would not be casting any stigma on 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who was in the Chair, for they all 
knew the difficult position he was placed 
in—a position at all times one of some 
difficulty, but which had become this 
Session still more difficult. He thought 
it would be desirable not to come toa 
vote on the present occasion. If the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan would 
accept the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), 
matters would be very much simplified. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: [stand 
rather in a different position from the 
hon. Member who has just addressed 
the House. I was present on the occa- 
sion, and I think he was not. I wish to 
speak of this matter with good feeling, 
and in the temperate tone with which it 
has been treated on both sides. As the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan has cor- 
rectly stated, when the circumstances to 
which he referred unfortunately arose, 
I was not in the House. When I re- 
entered the House, which I had left 
very quiet, I found it had got into a 
rather lively condition. I understood 
that the words ‘beastly bellowing” 
gave rise to a great deal of strong feel- 
ing in the House. Thereupon, the 
Chairman of Committees called upon the 
Member who had used these words to 
withdraw them; and then, according to 
my recollection, the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan interposed. Now, as I under- 
stood the hon. Member, he most dis- 
tinctly rose to point out to the Chairman 
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of Committees that these words were not 
objectionable, and that he ought not to 
call upon the hon. Member to withdraw 
them. I do not think the hon. Member 
will dispute that. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would not wish to 
misrepresent me ; but I thought I stated 
clearly in my opening observations that 
I rose to offer evidence upon a point of 
Order, and sought by no means to in any 
way justify the use of the words ‘‘ beastly 
bellowing.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: What 

I conceive is, and I believe I am right 
in that view of the matter, that if a 
Member uses words which are objection- 
able, and the Chairman calls upon that 
Member to withdraw those words, it 
would be irregular for anybody to inter- 
pose between the Chair and the Member 
addressing the House, to discuss whether 
or not the Chairman was right in asking 
that the words should be withdrawn, 
and to raise a debate on that subject. 
The first irregularity I observed was the 
attempt on the part of the hon. Member 
(Mr. O’Donnell) to interpose between 
the Chair and the Member who had 
used those objectionable words. It was 
upon that first occasion, as I understood 
it, that the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
made his first reference to Mr. O’Connell. 
I had the impression, and I think every 
Member in the House had the impres- 
sion, that the reference of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan to Mr. O’Connell’s 
case was to point out, and to lead the 
Chairman and the House to believe, that 
these words ought not to be objectionable 
and not withdrawn. That was the im- 
pression produced upon my mind at that 
time. What took place was this. After 
the Chairman, having called upon the 
hon. Member for Ennis to withdraw these 
words, they were, after all these inter- 
ruptions, ultimately withdrawn, and there 
was again that question of Order. Now, 
mark, the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
says that he rose to a new question of 
Order; butthere could be no new question 
of Order, because nothing had occurred. 
(Mr. O’Doynett: Yes.] No doubt, the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan now thinks 
that there was a point of Order. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I rise to a point 
of Order. I must respectfully request 
the Home Secretary not to use the word 
“now” as implying any insinuation 
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Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan to 
observe that I made no insinuation at 
all in the words I used. I pointed out 
that the words used now are in oppo- 
sition to what was acted upon by the 
Chairman of Committees, and that was 
what the hon. Member then said. What 
he then said was not an objection to 
anything taking place below the Gang- 
way on this side of the House. After 
the Chairman had said ‘‘I have already 
decided on these words,” the hon. Mem- 
ber then rose. Remember, nothing had 
occurred except what came from the 
other side of the House. If the hon. 
Member had said there was a clamour 
on the other side, and called upon the 
Chairman to put it down, that would 
have been very intelligible ; but he pro- 
ceeded to call the attention of the House 
to the use of discourteous language by 
Mr. O’Connell. Could any man in this 
House believe, could the Chairman of 
Committees believe, anything else than 
that that was a distinct reference to the 
previous words of “ beastly bellowing ” 
which had been used by Mr. O’Connell ? 
What was the meaning of the reference 
to Mr. O’Connell? It was quite plain, 
therefore, to everybody, that the words 
Mr. O’Connell used, and which the hon. 
Member wished to call attention to, were 
a going back again upon the old story 
of ‘ beastly bellowing,” and that he 
wished to invite the consideration of the 
Committee to something which had been 
decided. That was the impression pro- 
duced upon my mind and that of the 
Chairman of Committees; and I do not 
very well see how on that occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman could have inter- 
preted the use of discourteous language, 
and the reference to Mr. O’Connell, as 
having anything to do with a new point 
of Order. It is for the House, however, 
to determine what it will do under these 
circumstances. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Mr. Speaker, per- 
hapsthe House will allow meto say a very 
few words, which will not, I think, tend 
to excite any acrimony, as I believe I 
was the only Member on this Bench on 
this occasion. I must say that my re- 
collection agrees in every respect with 
what has fallen from the Chairman of 
Committees. There was certainly at the 
time a considerable amount of confusion 
in the House; and no one need impute 





against me, 


any want of good faith to those con- 
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cerned, for it was really difficult to catch 
anything at all. As to the point whe- 
ther the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
was named, such was the noise in the 
House throughout that, although I dis- 
tinctly heard the Chairman say ‘‘ Mr. 
O’Donnell,’”” hon. Members sitting just 
behind me did not catch those words. 
The impression produced on my mind at 
the time the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van was speaking was exactly that de- 
scribed by the Chairman of Committees 
as the impression produced on his mind; 
and I certainly did believe that the hon. 
Member was persisting in referring to 
the term ‘ beastly bellowing,” upon 
which the Chairman had already ruled. 
He has told us now that was not his in- 
tention, and as to that it is not for me 
to say a word; but at the time no other 
construction could be placed upon his 
words. I submit to the House it was 
impossible for the Chairman of Com- 
mittees or myself to suppose that, instead 
of referring to that point, he was about 
to allude to an interesting Parliamentary 
incident 200 years old; and believing 
that the hon. Member was persisting in 
resisting the authority of the Chair, I, 
for one, thought it my duty to support 
the Chair; and if this Motion goes to 
a division, I shall still be prepared to 
support it. If I might be allowed to 
make a suggestion it is, that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, having ad- 
dressed the House in a way which will 
commend itself to us all, and having 
given an explanation of what he in- 
tended to do—under all the circum- 
stances, if the Leader of the House can 
make any proposal to settle this matter, 
it will be received with general satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I feel indebted, 
not only to the right hon. Gentleman near 
me (Sir William Harcourt), but to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who have kindly, 
and, I think, usefully and as impartially 
as I could wish, related to us who were 
not in the House at the time when the 
circumstances occurred, exactly their im- 
pressions and belief of what took place ; 
and I think that their statements will 
carry, and justly carry, the greatest 
weight with the House. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Plunket) has asked me if I am able 
to offer any suggestion; and he is quite 
justified in making that appeal. Un- 
fortunately, as I need hardly state, for 
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myself, I was not in the House at the 
time when the circumstances occurred, 
and, therefore, I have been anxiously 
waiting to gather the most exact im- 
pression at which I could arrive as to 
the nature of these circumstances. [, 
think we have got considerable light, if 
we can make use of it, in the case before 
us. The Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
has led to a speech from him, couched 
in the most becoming terms, which I do 
not hesitate to say must carry to all of 
your minds the full conviction that the 
hon. Gentleman had not the least in- 
tention of disregarding the authority of 
the Chair. I make that acknowledg- 
ment, not as a matter of favour; but 
that the hon. Gentleman is entitled to it 
there can be no doubt. But that is very 
far from disposing of the case now be- 
fore us. We have now before us a Mo- 
tion; and we must look at the position of 
that Motion, and the construction which 
the adoption of the Motion would na- 
turally carry. I was very glad to hear 
that the hon. Gentleman who rose to 
make the suggestion in relief, if I may 
so say, of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, did not recommend the adoption 
of his Motion, but recommended its with- 
drawal. Now, I think that is the course 
which ought to be followed, and I will 
give my reason. If we are called upon, 
as I hope we shall not be called upon, 
to vote upon the Question before us, I 
feel no difficulty, because the Motion is 
that you do leave the Chair for the pur- 
pose of going into Committee of Supply, 
and that she words shall stand part of 
the Question. Consequently, our first 
question will not be the pronunciation 
of any judgment at all upon the Motion 
made by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan. I feel, therefore, that those 
who might be, perhaps, more prepared 
than I am to adopt that Motion, may 
very justly vote for the previous Mo- 
tion, that the words “‘ that you do leave 
the Chair,” should stand part of the 
Question. I am bound to say that, with 
the feeling I have expressed in regard 
to the hon. Member for Dungarvan— 
and by no means precluding myself from 
considering hereafter whether there is 
any manner by which he can be relieved 
from the consequences of the position in 
which he has been placed —I cannot 
possibly vote for his Motion. I must 
ask myself what would be the effect of 
it. He invites us to vote that the 
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Chairman of Committees was under an 
erroneous impression in informing the 
Committee that the Member for Dun- 
garvan was disregarding the authority 
of the Chair. If we rule that the 
Chairman of Committees was under an 
erroneous impression, no person can mis- 
take the fact that we should be, al- 
though not in actual terms, pronouncing 
a condemnation upon the conduct of the 
Chairman of Committees. I am not pre- 
pared to pronounce that condemnation. 
I give my distinct opinion that the adop- 
tion of those words is in itself a con- 
demnation of the conduct of the Chair- 
man of Committees. I do not mean to say 
it is a severe condemnation ; but it is an 
imputation that he acted erroneously. 
The Chairman of Committees did not, 
in my opinion, act erroneously, because 
he acted upon, I think, the just and ne- 
cessary inference from the words which 
were again and again placed before him 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan. 
Will the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
allow me to say that the Chairman of 
Committees was misled by the hon. Mem- 
ber himself, and that, under those cir- 
cumstances, it would not be fair or just 
to record these words? My right hon. 
Friend near me contends, and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Plunket) has stated, that the Chair- 
man of Committees pronounced the only 
judgment at the moment he could pro- 
nounce. If that is so, we ought most 
carefully to avoid any words which, by 
the remotest implication, would go to 
assert that, in the opinion of the House, 
the Chairman of Committees erred in 
judgment, when it was the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself who supplied him with 
sufficient evidence, on which he acted. 
[‘‘No, no!’’] That is my opinion, and 
it was evidence which warranted his 
action. What the hon. Gentleman now 
says with regard to his intention is a 
totally different matter. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
It appears to me that the hon. Gentle- 
man used words again and again which 
left no option to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. I say that as frankly as I say 
that the hon. Gentleman has convinced 
me that he unfortunately used these 
words ; and if he had had the oppor- 
tunity, rightly withheld from him, he 
would have given an ultimate turn to 
the matter contrary to all natural and 
reasonable expectation, and would have 
showed that he had no intention of dis- 
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regarding the authority of the Chair 
It has been suggested that we should 
rescind the Motion affecting the hon. 
Member ; but I shall be careful about 
giving an opinion on that subject at the 
present moment. It is not the proposal 
before us, and it is one which appears 
to me to involve difficult points of pro- 
cedure. Whether it is a matter which 
can be considered or not—whether there 
are modes in which the hon. Member 
can have authentically asserted, what 
we all believe, that he did not intend to 
disregard the authority of the Chair—I 
do not now say ; but it is a question 
to which I should be prepared to give 
dispassionate and favourable considera- 
tion hereafter. I cannot follow the hon. 
Gentleman in the terms of the Motion, 
which go to imply a censure on the 
Chairman of Committees, which was evi- 
dently not warranted. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am, in one respect, in the same position 
as the Leader of the House. I was not 
present when this matter took place; 
but, speaking from what I have gathered 
in the course of this discussion, I may 
say that the impression left on my mind 
is the same as appears to have been left 
on that of the right hon. Gentleman— 
that is to say, that the explanation which 
has been given in the course of this de- 
bate by the hon. Member for Dungarvan, 
and which has been given in so excellent 
a tone, and with so much moderation, is 
fully sufficient to satisfy us that he had 
not in his mind the intention of disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair. It 
is one reason why I should hope we may 
not have to come to any decision on this 
question that might seem to imply on 
the part of those who were not able to 
vote with the hon. Member that they 
were not satisfied with his explanation. 
I, for my part—and I believe I speak 
the general sense of the House—feel 
satisfied that the explanation he has 
given is the true explanation of his in- 
tentions, and that, so taken, it is un- 
doubtedly one which acquits him of any 
intention to disregard the authority of 
the Chair. But, on the other hand, I 
feel strongly with the Prime Minister 
that if we were to pass a Resolution of 
this kind, it could not but be taken as 
so far as a reflection on the conduct 
of the Chairman of Committees as ma- 
terially to weaken, if not, perhaps, even 
to destroy, his authority upon future 
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occasions. In these matters, indirectly, 
we have had too much experience of 
whattakes place. There is a great deal 
of confusion in the House, a great deal 
of heat, and a great deal of noise, so 
that it is extremely difficult for anyone 
to form an accurate judgment as to what 
may be in the mind of anyone who may 
wish to address the House. I am satis- 
fied, however, that the Chairman of 
Committees on this occasion, as I have 
seen him do on so many other occasions, 
did his very best to preserve his authority 
with strict regard to the rights and feel- 
ingsof Members. Nothing can be more 
difficult than the positien of the Chair- 
man on such occasions; and from my 
own experience I would say that it is the 
duty of the House to support, as far as 
possible, the authority of its Chairman 
as of the Speaker. I hope, as the result 
of this discussion, that hon. Members in 
all parts of the House will bear in mind 
that the kind of support they can best 
give to the Speaker and the Chairman 
is a quiet support, and a support afforded 
consistently with the feelings and rights 
of other Members. I think that occa- 
sionally there have been instances of 
impatience shown to hon. Members on 
this side of the House which has ren- 
dered the matter very difficult. I hope the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan and those 
who act with him will bear in mind that 
if he has been a little harshly treated on 
this occasion, there have been other 
occasions when he and his Friends have, 
perhaps, been more deserving. What I 
hope may be the upshot of the matter is 
that,even if the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van should be made a martyr for it, there 
will be a diminution of those scenes, and 
less frequent occasions for them. Mean- 
time, I trust we may not be put to the 
pain of a division. To me it would be 
a very painful vote, because it would 
east a reflection I have no intention of 
doing. Whether it may be possible, 
as has been suggested by the Prime 
Minister, to find some other way of re- 
lieving the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
from the painful positionin which he feels 
himself to be, and set him at liberty to 
exercise greater freedom, I cannot say ; 
but I do hope that the matter may close 
in the same spirit and the same good 
nature with which it has been conducted 
till now; that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan will be satisfied with the 
favourable impression that has evidently 
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been made by his speech ; and that the 
Chairman of Committees will rest assured 
that he has the support of the House 
in the very difficult position he has to 
fill. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he was 
in the House at the time the incident in 
question occurred, and although there was 
a good deal of clamour on the Benches 
opposite, he was able to follow the whole 
course of the proceedings which then 
took place. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, he recollected, rose 
in his place several times, and each time 
began by saying that he did not do so to 
dispute the ruling of the Chairman, but 
to a new point of Order. He made also 
some reference to the words “ beastly 
bellowing,” but not, as he understood, 
to explain or justify the use of those 
words, but to point out that words of the 
kind were provoked by the noise and 
clamour which prevailed on the other 
side of the House. If his hon. Friend 
had been allowed to finish his sentence, 
he would have explained in a moment 
what the point of Order was which he 
desired to raise, and the whole thing 
would have been at an end. He did not 
blame the Chairman of Committees in 
the matter, for he could very well under- 
stand the difficulties with which he 
had to contend; but he was convinced 
his hon. Friend had no intention of 
challenging the authority of the Chair. 
His hon. Friend, however, had been 
suspended a second time from the Sit- 
tings of the House, and there ought to 
be some way out of the difficulty by 
which he would be relieved from a most 
unjust censure, while the authority of 
the House would be at the same time 
preserved. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, that he 
quite accepted the explanation of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan as to what 
he intended to say ; but the House had 
to consider, not what he intended to do, 
but what he actually did. Now, the hon. 
Member admitted that he persisted in 
referring more than once to the words 
already withdrawn in deference to the 
ruling of the Chair. Under these cir- 
cumstances, while fully accepting the 
assurance given by the hon. Member, 
he did not think that the Chairman of 
Committees could have taken any other 
course than that which he actually 
adopted; and he could not, therefore, 
concur in any Resolution which in any 
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way would seem to imply any censure 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that having been 
present on the occasion in question, he 
believed both the Chairman of Com- 
mittees and the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan laboured under a mutual mis- 
understanding. The latter repeated more 
than once that he rose to a new point of 
Order; and the only doubt he himself 
had was whether the hon. Gentleman 
was about to refer by name—there 
having been a most unbecoming noise 
on the Radical Benches opposite—to the 
hon. Member for Exeter, or the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Lambeth (Sir 
James ©. Lawrence). He trusted the 
hon. Member would withdraw his Mo- 
tion without receiving any fresh assur- 
ance from the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. PARNELL did not rise to pro- 
long the debate. He did not think it 
would be profitable to inquire whether 
the Chairman of Committees was right 
or wrong in supposing that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan was going to 
return to the old point of Order. If it 
were desirable to do so, he might express 
the opinion that it would have been 
better if his hon. Friend had been 
allowed to finish the sentence in which 
he proposed to introduce the new point 
of Order. To-day was the first oppor- 
tunity the hon. Member had had of 
making his explanation to the House in 
reference to his intentions on the occa- 
sion in question. It would be unreason- 
able that the Prime Minister should be 
asked. for an immediate declaration as to 
what steps, if any, he proposed to take. 
He would advise his hon. Friend to 
withdraw his Motion, and leave the ques- 
tion as to how he might be rehabilitated 
in his right to the consideration of the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had not 
asked the House to do anything for him 
on the ground of what he intended to 
say, as he might rest his whole case en- 
tirely on the fact that he had been mis- 
interpreted. He felt that he had con- 
descended too far in making that expla- 
nation. The point of his whole case was 
that he was interrupted through the mis- 
conception of the Chairman, owing to 
the clamour which prevailed in the 
House at the time, and was prevented 
from availing himself of his right and 
stating fully his new point of Order for 
the consideration of the Chair. He was 
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happy, however, to accept the sugges- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), and to ask leave to 
withdraw his Motion, leaving to the 
Government any discretion which they 
might choose to exercise on the subject. 
Although he thought a fuller acknow- 
ledgment of his position might be given, 
he wished to thank right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
for the generous kindness and courtesy 
of their references to him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps I ought 
to say that I will do my best—and no 
man can do more—in connection with the 
appeal made. This is a very novel and 
difficult case; and I am bound to state 
frankly that I certainly could do nothing 
in it which could disparage the proceed- 
ings of my right hon. Friend the Chair- 
man of Committees. Beyond that, I 
should be very glad to consult with those 
who are most competent to enter into the 
matter, and if we can tender any sug- 
gestion it shall be tendered. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATE. 


Suppiy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. CHILDERS: I beg to move— 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£446,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1881, for meeting Additional Expendi- 
ture beyond the amounts already granted for 
Supplies and Warlike Stores for the Army.” 


This Supplementary Estimate refers 
solely to the expenditure in connection 
with the war now going on in Natal 
and the Transvaal; and I think that I 
should best consult the convenience of the 
Committee if, after what passed an hour 
or more ago, I made no reference what- 
ever to the policy of the war, but con- 
fined my remarks to the military ex- 
penditure included in the Estimate. I 
will state, therefore, in as few words as 
possible, that the whole of this £446,000 
which I ask the House to vote is pro- 
posed in connection with the operations 
in the Transvaal; and under these cir- 
cumstances :—When Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment took Office in the spring of 
last year I found that the Estimates of 
this current year had been prepared 
upon the basis of four regiments being 
employed in Natal and the Transvaal 
during the financial year which is now 
about to close. One Cavalry regiment 
was also to be employed during the first 
half of the year until October; and the 
land transport was to be on a peace 
footing. That Estimate had been so 
prepared by the late Government before 
there was any clear idea that a larger 
amount of force would be required to be 
kept up in the Transvaal during the 
year; and so it was only determined to 
provide for land transport upon a peace 
footing. If it became necessary to pro- 
vide land transport on a war footing a 
Supplementary Estimate would have 
been required ; but when we took Office 
we came to the conclusion, after care- 
fully considering the recommendations 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, and after con- 
ferring with Sir George Colley, who had 
been appointed by our Predecessors, and 
who went over to the Transvaal a few 
months afterwards—we determined not 
to revise the transport arrangements, 
but to leave them as they had been for 
some time; and to wait until Sir George 
Colley made his report to us after he had 
taken over the civil and military go- 
vernment of the Colonies in question. 
Sir George Colley was to report what 
he might consider desirable with re- 
spect to the maintenance of the Land 
Forces in the Transvaal. Sir George 
Colley did so report the cost of the 
arrangements that were then contem- 
plated; and even if we had not been 
engaged in the present war which has, 
unfortunately, broken out within the 
last few months, the Estimates, as far 
as the Transvaal is concerned, would 
have been exceeded to a small extent. 
It is right I should state this, in order 
that there may be no misapprehension 
whatever as to the intentions of the late 
Government and the present Govern- 
ment in this matter. In the month of 
December the occurrences took place in 
the Transvaal which led to this unfor- 
tunate war; and the present Estimate 
is the Estimate of the expense which we 
consider it would be necessary to incur 
at the end of the present financial year, 
that is, to the end of the present month. 
A right hon. Gentleman opposite asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, during 
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the time of Questions, whether it was 
intended to ask for any Supplementary 
Estimate for the expense of the Trans- 
vaal War during the present year? [Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucote: During the year 
1881-2.] I beg pardon, during the 
year 1881-2; and I refer the right 
hon. Gentleman to his own Estimates 
for the year, which show a consider- 
able sum would have to be expended 
during 1881-2; and that the sum so 
estimated by him, up to the end of 
January last, is between £500,000 and 
£600,000, so that the Estimates at 
present before the Committee amount 
altogether to the expenditure of about 
£1,000,000 in connection with the 
Transvaal War, so far as the expendi- 
ture was determined to the end of Janu- 
ary last. Of this sum £440,000 are 
due to the current financial year; and 
between £500,000 and £600,000 will be 
expended in connection with the next 
financial year. Of course, whether this 
sum is sufficient or not must depend on 
the result of the negotiations now going 
on. If the Transvaal War should be 
continued for a considerable time, it 
would be necessary, no doubt, in the 
spring of next year to ask for a further 
Vote ; but it is only my duty, at the pre- 


sent moment, to state what we require in 
respect of the present financial year. 
Towards the end of January last we 
anticipated that the necessary expendi- 


ture would be about £440,000. But 
then, I may be asked, what has occurred 
since then? We are now some way on 
in the month of March ; and it is neces- 
sary to know what the expenditure is 
likely to be for the current year. This, 
I need scarcely say, has been my own 
question to those who advised me in this 
matter for some weeks past. I have con- 
stantly pressed upon the officials, both 
military and financial, of the War Office 
to keep me very carefully informed, so 
that if in their judgment these Estimates 
are not sufficient, I might at once ask 
for a second Estimate. But after careful 
inquiry, such as can be made here, and 
by telegraph in South Africa, I am 
satisfied that it would not be proper to 
ask the Committee to vote a further sum. 
I do not at all say that it is impossible, 
when the Accounts are made up, that a 
further sum may not be necessary ; but, 
as far as we can reasonably estimate, 
from the information in our possession, 
we consider that amount to be sufficient. 
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There is one reason why it is not ne- 
cessary to increase the charge which 
must be familiar to all who are conver- 
sant with Army and Navy expenditure. 
Since the Estimate was asked it is quite 
true we have sent out further troops to 
the extent of several regiments ; but, so 
far from increasing the Army Charges, 
this fact diminishes the Army Charges, 
because when the troops are aboard ship 
they are, in respect of provisions for the 
men and forage for the horses, at the 
charge of the Navy, and not of the 
Army. Such is the financial arrange- 
ment between the two Departments ; 
and, taking this fact into careful con- 
sideration, after consultation, and after 
going carefully through the Estimate, 
and after criticizing it in every possible 
way, in the judgment of my Military 
and Naval Advisers, the sum of £440,000 
which we ask for now will be sufficient 
for the expenditure of the year. But 
there are elements of uncertainty in the 
matter—for instance, it is hard to know 
and difficult to guess what is going on 
in the beleaguered garrisons. The only 
thing we knowis that, being beleaguered, 
they cannot easily get any money; and, 
therefore, if some expenditure may be 
taking place at Pretoria, it is taking 
place on credit, and the charge may not 
come into the present financial year. I 
may add that I have honestly done my 
best, and I cannot do more, in order to 
satisfy myself as to whether we ought 
to ask for more. If it had been neces- 
sary to do so, I should not have hesi- 
tated to make the demand; but, on the 
whole, I think the Estimate now sub- 
mitted is a fair charge. I have one or 
two words to say on another matter. I 
wish particularly to answer a suggestion 
which was made the other day outside 
this House, in rather a pointed way, in 
reference to the manner in which the 
Department over which I have the 
honour to preside has conducted the 
war that is being carried on at this 
moment. It is, whether we have pro- 
perly complied with the requirements of 
our commanders in the field, or have 
stinted and starved them in reference to 
what they wanted? Iam in a position 
to say that that is not only not the 
case, but the reverse of the case; every 
requirement which has been addressed to 
us from the Cape, whether for food, 
material, or stores, by the Generals and 
officers in the Transvaal and Natal, has 
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been complied with, and more than com- 
plied with. When the first telegram 
was réceived of the impending difficul- 
ties, we sent a regiment without waiting 
for a formal requisition, which, how- 
ever, we did afterwards receive by tele- 
graph. This was on the 19th Decem- 
ber, and on the 24th or 25th Sir George 
Colley asked for a regiment and a bat- 
tery. Wesent him both, and ordered 
a further regiment of Cavalry, a regi- 
ment of Infantry, and three batteries of 
Artillery. Sir George Colley asked that 
if any troops were going home from 
India they might call at Durban for 
orders, as he was not quite certain whe- 
ther he would want them or not. After- 
wards he said that he did want them, 
and he had them. In the same way, on 
the 4th of January, we complied with 
a further requisition of the Governor ; 
and on the 29th January, after the un- 
fortunate occurrence at Laing’s Nek, 
within a few hours of a request to 
that effect, two Cavalry regiments and a 
battery of Artillery were sent out. I do 
not wish to take any credit for that 
promptness on our part; but I think it 
right, without speaking of myself, that 
those who are responsible for military 
operations of this kind should receive 
the credit of having acted, eyen beyond 
the requirements that were made. I 
have just one word to say as to the 
manner in which these reinforcements 
have been sent out. I think it is my 
duty, having served some years at the 
Admiralty myself, and knowing some- 
thing of the difficulties which surround 
a sudden demand for transport on that 
Department, to bear testimony to the 
admirable manner in which the Trans- 
port Department has complied, and is 
complying still, with the requirements 
of the War Department. There is a 
standing Committee of officers from the 
different Departments who work out all 
the details as to the method of convey- 
ance in all large operations of this kind ; 
and everything was decided after a con- 
ference between the Admiralty, the Co- 
lonial, and the War Offices, presided over 
by Lord Northbrook, Lord Kimberley, 
and myself. We have consulted our dif- 
ferent officers, and in this way we have 
been able to despatch, at three or four 
hours’ notice, the large force which has 
been sent out to the Transvaal. I hope 
that I have not taken up too much of 
the time of the Committee in stating the 
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nature of these Votes. I think that all 
that has been done up to this moment 
has been done with great success and 
promptitude ; and I now beg to move the 
Vote which I have placed in your hands. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


‘* That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£446,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1881, for meeting Additional Expendi- 
ture beyond the amounts already granted for 
Supplies and Warlike Stores for the Army.” 


Mr. W.H. SMITH: I am exceedingly 
glad to hear the full explanation which 
the right hon. Gentleman has given to 
the Committee as to the amount of this 
Vote. It certainly would appear, to an 
uninstructed person, that the Vote was 
much smaller than was necessary. The 
original Estimate of £446,000, which is 
now before the Committee, was for a 
much smaller force. Since the Esti- 
mate was prepared, certainly more than 
double the number of men and horses 
have been sent out, and yet it has not 
been deemed necessary to increase the 
Vote. The explanation which the right 
hon. Gentleman has given is, no doubt, 
a sufficient explanation of the economy 
with which the whole affair has been 
conducted ¥ but I confess, for my own 
part, that I should hardly have thought 
that the saving in food and forage, 
during the period occupied in the voyage 
out to the Cape of Good Hope, would 
have been so very large as to balance 
the increased charge for warlike stores, 
which must be something very con- 
siderable, and also the very heavy charge 
for land transport from Durban up to 
the scene of operations. I have no doubt, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
is sufficiently informed on these points ; 
but I notice with satisfaction that he 
has reserved to himself the possibility of 
having to make a further demand for 
these particular Services. I am exceed- 
ingly glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
has thought it necessary to pay a just 
tribute to the exertions of the Transport 
Department of the Admiralty. The 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
has described was pursued by the Ad- 
miralty during the three or four years I 
had the honour to serve there, and I 
wish to bear the strongest possible tes- 
timony to the zeal of the officers of 
the Transport Department of the Ad- 
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miralty, and t the readiness with which 
they met the officials the War Office 
deputed to arrange with them for the 
despatch of the troops, and the com- 
plete and energetic manner in which 
they sought to carry out the work, and 
to the efficiency as well as the economy 
of all their arrangements. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL was sure 
the Committee would be very much 
comforted by the statement which had 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War. He 
had certainly experienced the same feel- 
ing as the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. W. H. Smith), and had been 
somewhat puzzled to know how it was 
that the original Estimate for South 
Africa had not been exceeded. At the 
same time, he was quite sure there 
would be no disposition on that side 
of the House to question the accuracy 
and care with which the Secretary of 
State for War had framed his LEsti- 
mates; and, therefore, they were jus- 
tified in feeling much comforted. The 
right hon. Gentleman would forgive him 
if he reminded the Committee that Esti- 
mates in regard to war expenses on pre- 
vious occasions had been failacious, and 
that the House was very apt to be 
sensitive on the subject. The only points 
on which he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to give the Committee fur- 
ther information were these—The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that, if neces- 
sary, transport would be imported from 
abroad ; and he (Sir George Campbell) 
had read, in a Scotch paper, that large 
purchases of horses and mules were 
being made in Buenos Ayres for despatch 
to Natal. He wished to know if that 
was so, and if the cost was paid in 
the shape of ready money out of this 
grant, and whether the enormous ex- 
penditure for carriage which must, un- 
doubtedly, be going on in South Africa 
at the present moment was supplied 
from money sent from this country 
to the Military Chest? Was the prac- 
tice followed now that was followed 
formerly in South Africa, by which the 
local military authorities were able to 
raise money in the Colonies by drawing 
long bills on this country? It had been 
sometimes found that by that means a 
much larger amount of money was ex- 
pended in the current year than Parlia- 
ment was asked to pay in the same year, 
or than they were aware of. Those were 
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the only points upon which he asked for 
an explanation from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—namely, whether the Govern- 
ment were paying ready money for trans- 
port and other expenses now being in- 
curred inand for South Africa, or whether 
bills of which, as yet, we knew nothing 
were being drawn upon this country and 
were being allowed to accumulate, which, 
unhappily, we should be called upon to 
pay upon some future occasion ? Heknew 
that it would be impossible to give any 
assurance with regard to the expenses 
for the ensuing year; but, in reference 
to the current year, it was desirable the 
Committee should know whether we 
were spending ready money or running 
up bills on credit. 

Mr. RYLANDS confessed that he 
was unable to participate in the com- 
fort felt by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) in 
regard to this Vote. His hon. Friend 
seemed to derive some comfort from the 
fact that Her Majesty’s Government 
were of opinion that an expenditure of 
£500,000 would carry us through these 
unfortunate transactions up to the end 
of the present financial year. But Her 
Majesty’s Government at the same time 
told them that in the Estimates for next 
year it would also be necessary to pro- 
vide a large sum, amounting to another 
£500,000. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy, while deriving com- 
fort himself, took care to give very little 
comfort to anybody else, because he went 
on to show that, under the late Govern- 
ment, there were large charges in con- 
nection with transactions in South Af- 
rica that were paid out of the Military 
Chest, but which did not come to the 
knowledge of Parliament until some 
time after they were expended. His 
hon. Friend wanted the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, here in England, to be able to 
assure Parliament that expenditure was 
not going on in South Africa to in- 
crease the cost of the war before the 
3lst of March. He (Mr. Rylands) had 
no doubt that the Government would 
take every means in their power to keep 
down this dreadful expenditure; but 
with all the anxiety they might show, 
and with every attempt they might 
make, if the war went on they might 
expect to be called upon to provide a 
very large sum in the future—much 
larger than any of them were able to 
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calculate at present. He had simply 
risen to say that, while he could not, un- 
der the circumstances, refuse to vote the 
sum of money now asked for, he should 
vote with the greatest possible reluct- 
ance, and only on the full assurance that 
an ample opportunity would be afforded 
hereafter for discussing every matter 
connected with this expenditure. He 
was quite alive to the reasonableness of 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that they should avoid any such discus- 
sion now; but, at the same time, in 
voting as they were about to do, he 
thought they ought not to deceive them- 
selves by supposing that sum would 
necessarily cover all the expenditure 
that might go on up to the 3lst of 
March. What the Government assured 
them was that this amount, in the form 
of a Supplementary Estimate, would be 
sufficient, in their judgment, to place 
the accounts of the year in a fair posi- 
tion in regard to thiswarexpenditure. He 
could not say that he was fully prepared 
to believe that it would cover everything; 
for he knew that military and naval ex- 
penditure in a state of war was like the 
letting out of water, and that it was 
almost impossible to control it. He 
must say, therefore, that he should not 
rely with perfect confidence on the pre- 
sent Estimate. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was not going to raise any question 
as to the policy of the Transvaal War. 
The right hon. Gentleman had put the 
case very clearly. He asked the Com- 
mittee not to go into the policy of the 
war, and deliberately promised that they 
should have a full opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question in all its details 
and in all its varied aspects. But he 
was bound to say, and he did it with 
some regret, that they were placed there 
in a very awkward position; they were 
not enabled to know what was going on. 
They had not, however, on that side of 
the House pressed Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the difficult position in 
which they were placed. Nor was he 
going to press the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War one inch 
further than he had already gone. At 
the same time, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister must remember that 
the late Government were not treated 
with the same courtesy and considera- 
tion; and, although the Government 
were asking a great deal from hon. Gen- 
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tlemen who sat on that side of the House, 
yet, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, he, for one, at any rate, would 
not attempt by one hair’s breadth to in- 
terfere with anything that might now 
be going on. He would only venture to 
hope that at the earliest opportunity, not 
only the House, but the country, might 
have an opportunity of knowing all the 
circumstances, which they had certainly 
not yet had placed before them. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not lose a moment in placing the 
House in full possession of the facts in 
regard to the Transvaal. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he noticed his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) shake 
his head when his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) re- 
marked that the courtesy and considera- 
tion now asked for by the Government 
was not extended to the late Govern- 
ment. He (Lord Elcho) had a strong 
recollection of something like strong 
demands—he might even call them de- 
nunciations—having been addressed to 
the Government for not having, at atime 
when delicate and intricate negotiations 
were going on, taken the House of Com- 
mons into their confidence. He had a 
perfect recollection that that was the 
tone taken at the time. He was quite 
prepared, if the question had been raised 
now, to discuss it, and he thought it 
would have been well if the Government 
had placed the House in the possession 
of a little further information ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War thought it would be con- 
trary to the interests of the country that 
such a debate should arise, or that any 
such information should be given. With- 
out desiring to dispute the policy of the 
course suggested by the Government, he 
wished simply to point out that the Go- 
vernment, on the question of negotia- 
tions in reference to peace, appeared to 
have two voices in reference to South 
Africa, because, when negotiations were 
pending between the Basutos and the 
Cape Colony, a telegram was read which 
certainly expressed the views of the Go- 
vernment on the subject. He would not 
pursue the matter further now than to 
say that he trusted that in whatever was 
done by Her Majesty’s Government 
they would maintain the honour of this 
country and add to the security of our 
South African possessions. There were 
only two points on which he would ask 
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for information. He understood that a 
Commission was to be appointed to settle 
the terms of peace. He thought the 
Committee ought to know who the Com- 
missioners would be; and he would ex- 
press the hope that, at any rate, they 
would be gentlemen who had not hitherto, 
in dealing with the matter, been com- 
mitted to either side of the question. 
The other point was that the Govern- 
ment ought to state whether Sir Her- 
cules Robinson had been consulted with 
regard to the terms that were offered to 
the Boers. These were mere matters of 
fact, which did not involve any question 
of policy, and there would be no diffi- 
culty in giving an answer upon them. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: In regard to the 
last question of my noble Friend, I have 
no hesitation whatever in stating that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has been in communication with Sir 
Hercules Robinson in all the negotia- 
tions arising out of the painful circum- 
stances under consideration, and I have 
no difficulty also in stating that Sir 
Hercules Robinson will be one of the 
Commissioners. I am unable to give 
the Committee the names of all the 
Commissioners this evening ; but I hope 
to be able to do so in the course of a 
day or two. In regard to that mys- 
terious shake of the head referred to by 
my noble Friend, I wish to say that I 
should not have shaken my head at all, 
or given any sign on this vccasion, had 
the hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) been content with 
stating that, in his opinion, the late Go- 
vernment had not been treated with the 
wisdom and the forbearance which have 
been shown on the present occasion. If 
that had been all I should not have 
shaken my head at all. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet is entitled to entertain 
that opinion; but what made me feel 
under a moral obligation to shake my 
head was that the hon. and gallant 
Baronet said that I should recollect that 
it was so. That would involve a most 
awkward admission, which-I have no 
idea of making. I am very thankful to 
the House for the consideration it has 
shown. I can only assure hon. Members 
that it would have been a great comfort 
and a great relief to us if we could have 
ventured in some degree to divide the 
responsibility which has been cast upon 
us. But from day to day we have con- 
sidered the question, and from day to 
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day we have found that we could not, 
without seriously prejudicing the great 
interests involved, make partial dis- 
closures to the House. That being the 
case, I have only to mention that since 
I last addressed the House a telegram 
has been received, in which we are in- 
formed that Conferences were proceed- 
ing yesterday. There is nothing to an- 
ticipate the result, nor is there anything 
in the telegram which at all tends to 
abate any hopes previously entertained. 
GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the estimate of the Secretary of 
State for War for the expenditure occa- 
sioned by the Transvaal War included 
two items—one of £440,000 this year, 
and one of £500,000 for next year, or 
about £1,000,000 in all. He confessed 
that he had fully expected a much larger 
sum—probably £2,000,000. He wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War whether it 
was likely that any recourse would be 
had to the old method of accounting for 
military operations in South Africa? 
His hon. Friend the Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) was quite 
right in saying that under the system 
which formerly existed the money ex- 
pended in the Transvaal would not be 
brought to account in the current year. 
Certainly a different state of circum- 
stances had arisen, since a Committee 
had been sent out last year to investigate 
the matter. He believed that useful 
results would be obtained from their 
inquiry ; and he wished to know from the 
Secretary of State for War if we were not 
now more likely to receive more promptly 
all the vouchers for the expenditure 
during the year than we ever were be- 
fore? He would also express a hope 
that the Secretary of State for War 
would lay on the Table e Return of the 
expenditure for military operations in 
South Africa in the last 40 years. He 
(Sir George Balfour) believed it would 
be found that a sum of between 
£40,000,000 and £50,000,000 had been 
expended during that period. He was 
satisfied that if the country had clearly 
laid before it all the facts and the cost 
incurred in acquiring territory in South 
Africa, it would be most reluctant indeed 
in attempting the further extension of 
our territory in that part of the world. 
Sir HENRY HOLLAND would not 
go as far as the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Kincardineshire (Sir George 
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Balfour). He did not think they re- 
quired Returns for so many years back 
as the hon. and gallant Member seemed 
to desire; but he trusted that the Secre- 
tary of State for War would, as his De- 
partment had hitherto done, use every 
effort to obtain the necessary vouchers 
for every kind of expenditure incurred 
in South Africa. They knew from the 
Public Accounts Committee that their 
great difficulty had been to secure that 
there should be a thorough examination 
of the expenditure. He was satisfied 
the right hon. Gentleman would continue 
the efforts hitherto made by the Depart- 
ment. He felt bound to express his 
hearty concurrence in the course which 
had been adopted of not debating the 
very serious questions that might arise 
in respect of the Transvaal and the 
Transvaal War at the present time, 
especially as there would be, as the 
Prime Minister had pronounced, a full 
opportunity of discussing the whole 
question hereafter. Everyone must feel, 
whatever his sympathies might be in the 
matter, that it would be extremely dis- 
advantageous to enter into a long dis- 
cussion at the present moment. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he would 
not detain the Committee at any length, 
because, after the course properly taken 
by the Prime Minister, it was not neces- 
sary that they should enter into the 
general question. He would, however, 
venture to express an earnest hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government, when the 
negotiations were going on, would bear 
in mind the necessity of protecting the 
Native races. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had been 
asked various questions which it was 
desirable he should reply to. He had 
been asked what course was being taken 
in regard to the purchase of animals for 
the Transport Service, and whether the 
cost would come into the present Ac- 
count? He might say, with respect to 
that matter, that the animals would only 
be paid for when they were delivered at 
Durban, and that they would not come 
into the Account before they were de- 
livered. He thought that was a very 
good arrangement, and that it would 
work well. We had only had a small 
experience of it at present; but there 
was every reason to believe that it would 
work better than the arrangement which 
had been previously adopted. He was 
asked, further, whether they were going 
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to postpone any of the payments, and to 
adopt the late method of having recourse 
to the Military Chest. The year before 
last his right hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Stanley), who was then at the 
head of the War Office, sent out a Com- 
mittee to investigate that subject on the 
spot, and he quite concurred in the Re- 
port which that Committee had pre- 
sented. As an earnest of what they were 
doing, he might say that before the 
present war assumed large proportions 
they had sent out a gentleman from the 
Accountant General’s Office to test on 
the spot the arrangements that were 
made two years before. They were 
doing their best to get the vouchers 
in, and they desired to make the pay- 
ments as they were made in this country ; 
but in respect to the garrisons there 
were no means at present of communi- 
cating with them, and, as they had no 
money, he presumed that they must be 
receiving some credit. The general in- 
structions were to make prompt pay- 
ments, and he hoped that they would be 
carried into effect. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN moved that 
the Vote now before the Committee be 
reduced by the sum of £300,000. He 
stated that he did so as a protest against 
this unjust war of oppression and an- 
nexation. Hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House had expressed great ob- 
jection to the making of this war, and of 
similar wars in other parts of the world; 
but theirsentimental sympathy amounted 
to very little indeed, because, when they 
were asked for money, they were always 
ready to vote it. He begged to move 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£300,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£146,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1881, for meeting Additional Expenditure 
beyond the amounts already granted for Supplies 
and Warlike Stores for the Army.”’—(Mr. 7. D. 
Sullivan.) 


Mr. CHILDERS thought that, after 
the understanding which had been come 
to not to discuss the policy of the war on 
the present occasion, the hon. Member 
would hardly wish to press his Amend- 
ment. He did not know what the effect 
on the Government might be if £300,000, 
which had been spent in perfect good 
faith on that war, were now to be refused. 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 


it would also be inconvenient to the 
Committee if adivision were taken. He 
thought, if the Committee were called 
upon at that moment to enter into the 
question of the war in the Transvaal, 
the discussion could hardly be conducted 
with advantage, especially in the absence 
of much desirable information. There- 
fore, he trusted the hon. Gentleman 
would not press his Motion to a divi- 
sion, which course would be contrary to 
the understanding arrived at. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN desired to 
protest against the voting of large sums 
of money without due consideration. If 
protests under circumstances similar to 
the present were more frequent, England 
would, in his opinion, be involved in 
fewer small wars. The sword of this 
country was continually red with the 
blood of peoples and tribes adjacent 
to our possessions. He would have no 
part in voting the money, and would 
press his Motion to a division, as a 
protest against a war which he re- 
garded as most nefarious and oppres- 
sive in its character. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, bearing 
in mind the expenditure in the case of 
the Abyssinian War and similar wars, 
desired to know whether any efficient 
arrangements had been made in the 
case of the war then going on in South 
Africa with regard to the institution 
known as the Military Chest. It had 
been found on former occasions, that 
while Parliament voted comparatively 
small sums of money for Military Chest 
purposes, that very large sums came 
from that source, the money being bor- 
rowed, and that the advances made to 
meet the obligations incurred in conse- 
quence had never been repaid to that 
day, and there was very little hope 
that they ever would be repaid. He 
asked, Were the payments from the 
Military Chest now existing in South 
Africa confined to the expenditure of the 
sums placed to the credit of that Chest 
by Her Majesty’s Government, or had 
any military or other authorities power 
to draw upon Colonial resources ? 

Mr. CHILDERS agreed with the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy in his objections 
to the manner in which the expenditure 
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from the Military Chest had, on former 
occasions, been conducted. That sink, 
however, he hoped, had been effectually 
stopped by the arrangements made by 
his Colleagues. The official who had 
been sent out to South Africa for the 
purpose of supervising the Accounts had 
instructions to bring charges incurred 
at once to account, and to see that the 
instructions given by the House were 
strictly carried out. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
that to limit the expenditure from the 
Military Chest was, no doubt, the true 
course. It was the only way in which 
they could put a check upon an expen- 
diture which might reach an enormous 
amount. It was, no doubt, frequently 
the case that many amounts to be de- 
voted to the Public Service had to be 
met on the spur of the moment, and 
even with the telegraph it was not al- 
ways possible to send home for autho- 
rity. On the other hand, if there were 
to be authority in the hands of every 
Governor of a Colony to draw for what 
he thought necessary for the Service at 
the moment, there was great risk of 
drafts being made, not improperly, but 
extravagantly, and the country involved 
in Accounts that might turn out to be 
extremely inconvenient. A Governor of 
a Colony found it necessary for him to 
make preparations on a sudden for the 
defence of his Government; he had no 
money in hand; he might have reasons 
for not going to the Colonial Bank. In 
that situation he applied to the officer in 
charge of the Military Chest, who ad- 
vanced the money, and it then often be- 
came a question whether it was eyer re- 
paid. Therefore, he should be glad if a 
limit could be placed to the power which 
Governors had to draw from the Military 
Chest. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out that 
Her Majesty’s Government were now 
able to communicate by telegraph with 
the Governor of the Colony, and that 
stringent instructions had been issued 
that he was not to draw for the Colonial 
Military Service without permission, in 
order to prevent a repetition of what had 
occurred with regard to the expenditure 
in previous campaigns. 

Sir: MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
thought it was only fair to mention that 
telegraph communication had been es- 
tablished since the campaigns referred to 
took place. 
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Original Question put. 

The Committee divided : —Ayes 109; 
Noes 6: Majority 103.—(Div. List, 
No. 163.) 


NAVY SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£210,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1881, for Extraordinary Transport Ser- 
vices in connection with the Outbreak of Hos- 
tilities in the Transvaal.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he was one of 
the small minority of Members who, 
in the last Parliament, had protested 
against the annexation of the Transvaal, 
and also against the Act for the Confe- 
deration of the South African Colonies. 
Those two measures were intimately con- 
nected and bound up together, and he 
believed but for them we should not 
have had any South African War. For, 
had there been no determination to an- 
nex the Transvaal there would have 
been no Confederation Bill; and had 
there been no Confederation Bill there 
would have been no annexation of the 
Transvaal, Therefore, there would have 
been no South African War but for 
these two measures. In 1877, a mino- 
rity of some 18 or 20 Members opposed 
themselves to the measures which were 
supported by hon. Gentlemen of the day 
and by the Opposition. They were sup- 
ported by a vast majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House—probably of 10 or 
12 or 20 to 1, and yet the result of what 
had happened since then had most con- 
clusively shown that the very small ma- 
jority of Members who used all the 
Forms of the House against the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal were in the 
right, and that the great majority of 
both political Parties, who used every 
exertion in favour of those measures, 
were in the wrong. He believed there 
was no one in that House who did not 
now regret the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, and who did not look upon the 
proposal for South African Confedera- 
tion as one of those ideas that could 
never be realized, and which, in the 
attempt to carry out, had effected a vast 
deal of evil. It was not, he thought, 
desirable at that moment to go into the 
question of the war, which he hoped 
had been permanently interrupted. As 
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an Irishman, he wished to express his 
strong sympathy with the gallant people 
who were struggling for their inde- 
pendence, and who had so truly shown 
by their courage and devotion that they 
deserved their independence. He trusted 
that the result of the negotiations which 
were then proceeding would be to 
prove to the world that the present 
Ministry was not afraid to do what was 
right, even if they had for a while 
done what was wrong. He thought it 
right to take a division against the Vote, 
as a protest against the application of 
the present money to the annexation of 
the Transvaal. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, although 
on that occasion he was not about to 
oppose the Vote, the money having 
been spent, he did not wish it to be 
understood that in voting the money he 
was expressing any sanction of what he 
considered to be the most unwise, un- 
statesmanlike, and disastrous proceed- 
ings in connection with the annexation 
of the Transvaal. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
at a future time he should be ready to 
defend the policy of the late Govern- 
ment with respect to the Transvaal ; but 
as he did not think the present a fitting 
oceasion for so doing, he merely rose for 
the purpose of saying that he entirely 
disagreed with the opinions which had 
been expressed by the two hon. Members 
who had last addressed the Committee. 


Supply—Civil 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 82; 
Noes 10: Majority 72.— (Div. List, 
No. 164.) 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1881-2. 
Crass I.—Pusiic Works anp 
BuiLprnes. 

(3.) £35,739, to complete the sum for 
Royal Palaces. 

(4.) £1,797, to complete the sum for 
Marlborough House. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £90,926, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1882, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he had, in 
protesting against this Vote last Ses- 
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sion, drawn attention to the very large 
extent of land which was inclosed within 
Richmond Park, and in answer to in- 
quiries addressed by him to the First 
Commissioner of Works, he ascertained 
that more than one-fourth of the Park 
had been inclosed. To that portion of 
the Park the public had no access. He 
found, also, that the inclosures in ques- 
tion were, in a great measure, connected 
with game preserving, and that game- 
keepers were appointed to each of them. 
He thought the Committee should re- 
ceive some assurance from the First 
Commissioner of Works that some 
limit should be put to the enclosing of 
portions of the Public Parks, especially 
as since the Ground Game Bill came into 
operation there had, he believed, been 
prosecutions in connection with the 
hares and rabbits preserved in these 
enclosures. Unless the First Com- 
missioner would say that the question of 
putting more of the Park at the service 
of the public should receive immediate 
attention, he should be obliged to move 
a reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE wished to 
point out to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton that, having been but a short 
time in his present official position, he 
had not been able to give serious atten- 
tion to the question raised with refer- 
ence to admitting the public to the in- 
closures in Richmond Park. Before next 
year, however, he would do his best 
thoroughly to investigate the matter. 
He thought it right to say that his hon. 
Friend appeared to be hardly correct in 
stating the proportion of the Park which 
had been enclosed. Of the 2,400 acres 
included in the Park, about 240 were 
shut off as inclosures for plantations, 
and there were about 300 acres besides 
set apart for feeding the deer, which 
were certainly a very great beauty in 
connection with the Park, and one that, 
he believed, nobody desired to do away 
with. The 240 acres were devoted to 
the preservation of timber and not of 
game, and any preservation of game was 
merely incidental to the main object. 
He would inquire more closely into the 
matter before this time next year. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, there was a 
large portion of the Park now inclosed 
that might be thrown open to the pub- 
lic. He had foand, from personal ob- 
servation, that many of the inclosures 
were not for the purpose of preserving 
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timber. For instance, there was a fine 
wood, from which the public were ex- 
cluded, as he supposed, for the sake of 
preserving the game. The plantation 
in question was an old one; and as it 
was, perhaps, the most beautiful portion 
of the Park, he believed the right hon. 
Gentleman would find, upon inquiry, 
that it ought to be thrown open to the 
public. 

Dr. LYONS asked if any information 
could be given with regard to the present 
state of the disease which had attacked 
the trees in Kensington Gardens? He 
had had some communication with the 
Predecessor of the right hon. Gentleman, 
now First Commissioner of Works, upon 
this subject. Everyone was surprised at 
the number of trees which had been cut 
down. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
true that a large number of trees had 
been cut down; but this had been done 
after careful consideration, and on the 
most competent advice that it was really 
necessary. It was evident that the trees 
were dying, many of them being in a 
bad state; and it was therefore deter- 
mined, with great reluctance, to make a 
clearance of a portion of the Park. It 
was felt to be a great misfortune that 
the trees had not been thinned in for- 
mer years. The land, which was found 
to be very much in need of draining, 
would be re-planted as soon as possible. 

Dr. LYONS said, he had not called 
in question the trees that had been irre- 
parably damaged. He was anxious to 
know whether the disease, by which the 
trees had been attacked, had been suc- 
cessfully arrested ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE was not able 
to answer that question at the moment. 

Eart PERCY asked what the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to do in con- 
nection with that portion of the Park 
opposite the Marble Arch ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
great improvements were to be made at 
the portion of the Park referred to by 
the noble Lord. It had been decided to 
lay down gravel upon that portion which 
presented an unsightly appearance, and 
where, owing to the grass having been 
so much beaten down, it would not 
grow. At the north end, the grass was 
being dug up with a view to relaying. 

Lorp ELCHO did not believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman was responsible 
for what had been done in Kensington 
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Gardens, in which a wholesale cutting 
down of trees had taken place. He un- 
derstood the reason for this was that the 
trees were all decayed; but he had passed 
through the Gardens on a recent occa- 
sion, and, having tried the trees with a 
penknife, he found that they were not 
dead. The trees being 200 years old, it 
would take the same space of time to 
grow others to the same perfection. Any 
private individual, who valued his park, 
would, he ventured to think, in a similar 
case, have saved every tree that was 
healthy. But anyone, upon the prin- 
ciple which had been adopted at Ken- 
sington, might cut down the trees in the 
Long Walk at Windsor, although no 
one, he believed, would plant young 
trees to take their places. There was, 
however, a mania for getting rid of old 
trees and filling in new trees, which, if 
it was not checked, would destroy one of 
the great features of the park. He was 
convinced that this practice of cutting 
down and planting was being carried 
too far. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS wished to 
know what an advanced young gar- 
dener was? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, referring to 
the remarks of the noble Lord (Lord 
Elcho), explained that what had been 
done with regard to the trees had been 
done only after the most careful con- 
sideration, and with the full conviction 
that the trees were dead ; but there was 
no intention of carrying the process any 
further. 

Mr. WARTON also wished to know 
what advanced young gardeners were, 
and whether they got the benefit of the 
evening lectures at Kew? He also 
wished to know. who were the lecturers, 
and how much they were paid ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not know how to distinguish between 
advanced young gardeners and others. 

Mr. WARTON repeated his question 
as to who the officers were who delivered 
the evening lectures at Kew? 

Mr. DILLWYN drew attention to 
the expensive management of the Parks, 
and expressed the opinion that a good 
deal of money must be wasted by grow- 
ing tropical plants which were not planted 
out until the season was over. He would 
not move to reduce the Vote; but he 
thought the management of the Parks 
was very costly. He found there were 
rangers, superintendents under the 
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rangers, deputy rangers, keepers under 
the rangers, and a bailiff, who received 
£700 a-year, and also £52 a-year for a 
house. He would like to know what 
duties the men had in the Parks. There 
was no game to be preserved, there 
were no deer; but there was a numerous 
staff of policemen and park keepers, who 
kept the Parks in order. He supposed 
that the rangers had sinecures, and he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works to look 
into this matter, and see whether the 
management was not too expensive. 

Lorp ELCHO observed that, with re- 
gard to the Green Park, there were cer- 
tainly not too many officers. The man- 
agement of that Park had been expen- 
sive, and much of the expense had been 
incurred in putting in the needless trees 
to which he had previously referred. 
Formerly, the Green Park had been 
under the charge of the park keepers, 
who, however, went away at night, and 
so allowed thieves and other people to 
collect there. The inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood had remonstrated against 
that, and the Park was then given over to 
the custody of the police; but still he 
thought thatin consequence of the absence 
of the park keepers the Park was not so 
well kept as it should be. Certain parts 
were worn absolutely bare, especially 
near Piccadilly. That was because of boys 
always playing on the same spot; and, 
while not objecting to boys going there, 
he thought they should be prevented 
from going to the same part of the 
ground. The turf in the Park required 
looking to generally. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS would like 
to know who the fortunate individual 
was who, as a bailiff, received £700 a- 
year as well as £52 a-year for a house? 

Mr.SHAW LEFEVREexplained that 
the bailiff was an important officer who had 
been appointed four or five years ago with 
the view of exercising some general con- 
trol over the expenditure of the Parks, 
and he was informed that that officer 
had done a great deal _in that direction, 
and that the management was now more 
effective than it had been. When that 
officer was appointed his salary was £300 
a-year ; but in 1879 it was fixed at £700 
a-year, including all military allowances. 
He was a most efficient officer; and, al- 
though the expenditure was very heavy 
on the Parks, the Parks in the centre of 
the Metropolis must involve great cost. 
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Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
failed to see what economy had been 
effected by the bailiff, seeing that the 
Estimate was £1,100 more than it was 
last year. 

Dr. CAMERON said, these parks 
were really for the convenience of the 
inhabitants of London, and he thought 
that they ought to be maintained from 
the local revenue rather than from the 
Imperial Revenue. There was no cor- 
responding advantage enjoyed in Scot- 
land or Ireland, or in any other portions 
of England; and he thought that the 
Government ought to devise some plan 
for transferring the charges for these 
parks from the Imperial to the local 
revenue. 

Mr. WARTON complained, with re- 
gard to the bailiff, that the particulars 
given in the Estimate were misleading, 
inasmuch as they referred not only to 
rangers and deputy rangers, but ‘‘ cer- 
tain other officers,”’ but did not mention 
the bailiff. 

Baron DE FERRIERES observed, 
that the Parks of the Metropolis were 
not of service only to the inhabitants of 
London, but were used by thousands of 
people from the country ; and he there- 
fore thought it would be very unfair to 
throw the cost of them entirely upon 
the Metropolitan rates. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE wished to re- 
mind the Committee that, however many 
people came from the country into Lon- 
don, those visitors contributed to the 
wealth of the Metropolis, and so would 
enable. the Metropolis to maintain the 
Parks. He therefore thought London 
might pay for its own Parks; and he re- 
marked that the system of paying for 
such things out of the Imperial Revenue 
was growing, and there might be no 
limit to it. Under local management 
Parks in the country were much more 
economically maintained, and he pro- 
tested against the Provinces having to 
pay for these Parks. Edinburgh re- 
ceived no help from the Exchequer for 
its Park, Dublin received only £6,000 or 
£7,000 for the Phoenix Park, while the 
London Parks cost the ratepayers of the 
country from £113,000 to £123,000 a- 
year If his hon. Friend would divide the 
Committee, he would draw attention to 
this injustice in a very emphatic way. 

Eart PERCY said, he found in the 
Votes a sum of £3,233 for the Edinburgh 
Botanic Gardens, and £1,605 for Holy- 
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rood Park, and he thought any objec- 
tion to the Vote came very ill from Scotch 
and Irish Members, who especially en- 
joyed the advantage of the London 
Parks. 

Mr. RYLANDS reminded the Com- 
mittee that two important points were 
raised by the discussion—one, the ques- 
tion of Public Parks and expenditure 
upon them; the other, the question of 
the amount actually expended, as shown 
by this Vote. In former Parliaments 
he had taken the same view in regard to 
some of the Votes for Parks as the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), 
that it was unfair to call upon the pro- 
vinces, which provided their own means 
of relaxation for the public, to pay for 
similar provision in the Metropolis ; but 
it had always been argued, and with 
some force, that there was from time to 
time a great influx of strangers into the 
Metropolis, and that in London there 
were opportunities of pleasure afforded 
for numbers of people which were not 
contemplated by the Provincial towns. 
It must be remembered that the very 
fact that the Metropolis did receive this 
large number of visitors tended to pro- 
mote the circulation of money in the 
Metropolis, and to increase the wealth of 
many persons in London. His own 
opinion was that, both in regard to the 
London Parks and to the police, and 
with respect to other matters for which 
grants were made from the Public Ex- 
chequer, an opportunity should be af- 
forded of a full consideration of the 
question in a way that had never been 
afforded before. The more public atten- 
tion was directed to the charges met by 
the Civil Service Estimates for purposes 
which in the country were dealt with by 
the local rates, the more interest would 
be taken by the House in the matter, 
and the more likely would an inquiry be 
as to whether some change might be 
made in the interest of the public gene- 
rally. That, however, was only one 
point. The other point was as to the 
expenditure on the Parks. The First 
Commissioner had appealed to hon. 
Members to give him time. That was 
reasonable ; but he should like to point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that 
whether this sum of money was likely 
to be chargeable on the Exchequer or 
not, one thing was quite certain—and 
he was prepared to say it from his own 
knowledge of the cost of Parks in many 
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parts of the country—and that was, that 
if any Town Council or Park authority 
in any large town were to pay for their 
Park any sum approaching the amouats 
charged for the London Parks, they 
would be very properly removed from 
their position. The expenditure upon 
those Parks was something enormous, 
and what did the people get for it? He 
would call the noble Lord (Lord Elcho) 
as a witness on the point. The noble 
Lord said, with regard to the Green 
Park, that although a very considerable 
sum was paid to those in charge of it 
they neglected their duty. £110,000 on 
those Parks was greatly in excess of 
what the amount should be; and al- 
though he was not prepared to press too 
hardly on the First Commissioner, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to show, when the Appropriation 
Accounts came to be examined, that he 
had effected a considerable saving by 
getting rid of some of the officials. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH was quite sure 
the First Commissioner intended to give 
the fullest information with regard to 
the bailiff; but he found that the ex- 
penditure was larger rather than smaller 
than it had been, and he would like to 
know what was meant by the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
bailiff had effected a great deal in the 
direction of economy ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE replied, that 
he did not mean that the bailiff had 
effected a great deal of reduction in the 
expenditure ; but that he had managed 
the expenditure in an effective manner, 
so that the money had been spent in 
generally improving the Parks. He had 
saved money in one direction and spent it 
in another for the benefit of the public. 

Lorp ELCHO had no doubt that the 
expenditure on the Parks could be man- 
aged more economically than it had 
been; but he wished to guard himself 
against being supposed to find fault 
with the general management and ap- 
pearance of the Parks. He had criticized 
the Green Park as to its appearance ; 
and he thought the hon. Member (Mr. 
Rylands), if he would go through that 
Park, would agree with his remarks. 
But any man who had watched the 
Parks for the last 20 or 30 years would 
know that the improvement in them had 
gone on as the Vote had increased. 
People could not have such Parks as 
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Hyde Park, without paying for them, 
and he was certain that the poor people 
obtained pleasure in those Parks such 
as they could not obtain but for those 
Parks. The hon. Member travelled ; he 
went over the world, and had opportu- 
nities of enjoying such advantages ; and 
he therefore should not grudge them to 
poor people who had not the same op- 
portunities. With regard to the objec- 
tion of the Members from Scotland, he 
was dead against Home Rule in any 
form, Scotch or Irish. He was all for 
London being the heart and centre of 
this great Empire; and he protested 
against the view of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) and the hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie). Hon. Members would bear 
him out when he said that every year 
some Scotchman thought it necessary, in 
the interest of Home Rule, and in order 
to appear well with his constituents, to 
advance the claim now made. Some- 
times it came from Glasgow, sometimes 
from Edinburgh, and now, for the first 
time, it came from Kilmarnock. Those 
hon. Members seem to forget that there 
was such a thing as a Metropolis for 
England ; and seeing that Scotland and 
Ireland received grants for their Parks 
he thought they had no ground for com- 
plaint. 

Mr. DILLWYN recalled the fact that 
24 or 25 years ago, when a great deal 
of money was not only being spent on 
the central Parks of the Metropolis, but 
on new Parks being established round 
the Metropolis, some Members raised 
their voices on behalf of the country, and 
urged that the suburbs of London should 
not have money provided for them from 
the National Exchequer, for purposes 
which were met by local rates in the 
country. The principle then laid down 
was that there should be some limit, and 
the practice was put a stop to. No new 
Parks were created in the suburbs; but 
it was agreed that the National Ex- 
chequer might fairly be called upon for 
the maintenance of the Parks in the 
Metropolis proper. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, his hon. 
Friend had correctly stated the principle 
that had been laid down. It had been 
decided that no new Parks should be 
created or maintained out of the National 
Exchequer, but out of the local revenue; 
and that had been acted upon in regard 
to Finsbury Park, and other Parks round 
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London. The principle had been clearly 
laid down that the central Parks were 
not only for the benefit of the Metropolis, 
but for the whole country. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER, referring to the 
noble Lord’s (Lord Elcho’s) remark that 
this question had been raised year after 
year by Scotch or Irish Members, said, 
he wished now to raise it on behalf of 
the English borough Members. The 
position of the matter was this. London 
was the wealthiest city in the world; 
but its local taxation, with reference to 
its rateable value, was less than that 
of other large towns in the country. 
The City of London was also possessed 
of enormous private property, which 
ought to be devoted to public purposes, 
In every other large town in England— 
Liverpool, or Manchester, or Birming- 
ham, and in smaller places—the people 
had to pay for their own Parks, and for 
every other kind of public amusement, 
and he objected to taxpayers and rate- 
payers in Provincial boroughs having 
also to pay an important share for the 
maintenance of Parks in London, in re- 
lief of the ratepayers of London. It was 
quite time that the question should be 
settled whether London was to pay for 
its own enjoyment or not ; and he should 
therefore move that the Vote be reduced 
by £10,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £80,926, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1882, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.’’—(Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler.) 

Mr.AtpERMAN LA WRENCEsaid,there 
were two questions with respect to the 
Vote. Some hon. Members objected to it 
because they considered the expenditure 
on the Parks too great, or that adequate 
value was not received for the money; 
others raised the question whether there 
should be any Vote at all from the Ex- 
chequer. It was urged that the cost of 
the Parks should be borne by the in- 
habitants of London; but a Vote was 
granted for Phonix Park, and Irish 
gentlemen who came to London during 
the season enjoyed the London Parks, 
and, as a matter of fact, the majority of 
the people seen in the Parks were not 
the inhabitants of London. They were 
people who came to London for pleasure, 
or for duties which devolved upon them, 
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and which they were proud to perform 
in that House or elsewhere. The Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens were filled 
by visitors; yet it was contended that 
they ought to be kept up at the expense 
of the ratepayers of London for the 
benefit of people from Ireland and Scot- 
land and the English Provinces. But 
he would remind hon. Members that the 
Parks were Royal Parks, and were at- 
tached to the palaces, and at one time 
there were no roads open to the public 
through them, and they were kept for 
the exclusive use of the Royal Family. 
Greater freedom had, however, been 
granted by the Crown year after year. 
Workmen were formerly excluded from 
Kensington Gardens. Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens were now open at 5 
o’clock in the morning for the conve- 
nience of workmen going to their work. 
Yet it was argued that these Parks, 
which were really Royal Recreation 
Grounds, should not be thrown on the 
Imperial Exchequer, but on the Metro- 
politan rates. Hon. Members who urged 
that forgot that thousands of people 
came to London to see the various sights, 
who had no opportunity of seeing Parks 
anywhere else. They could not go to 
Wolverhampton or to Kilmarnock, and 
it would be very unfair to make the 
Metropolis bear the whole cost of the 
Parks. It seemed to him rather petty 
for other localities to say that they did 
not think anything of the Metropolis, 
and that, although they liked to come to 
see its Parks, not a halfpenny from the 
Exchequer ought to be voted for them. 
If that principle were acted upon gene- 
rally the country would bear a very sorry 
aspect. What would be said if all the 
public places in Paris, which foreigners 
so much enjoyed, had to be provided by 
the taxpayers of Paris? Yet Paris had 
this advantage over London, it taxed the 
food of foreigners. There was no tax 
on food in London; there was no octroi ; 
and he protested against the disposition 
to treat London as a Provincial town. 
He hoped the hon. Member would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. EWART declared that the people 
in the Provinces were proud of their 
Metropolis, and glad to see its Parks and 
other public places kept in the best 
order. The sum proposed did not strike 
him as excessive, and he thought anyone 
who had had experience in keeping up 
his own grounds would know what an 
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time he agreed very much with the hon. 
Members who had raised the question 
that something should be done for the 
country. He would not, however, adopt 
the policy of levelling down; he would 
rather level up ; and he would throw out 
for consideration the suggestion that, in 
the case of places in the country which 


| had no corporate fund and no means of 


providing Parks for the benefit of their 
working populations, a sum should be 
granted from the National Exchequer 
to enable them to provide such Parks. 
He did not like Home Rule in any way ; 


| but he did not think that Ireland had a 


claim to consideration in the direction 

he had referred to, and if an agitation 

should be promoted for providing Parks 

in the country in the manner he sug- 

gested he should be very happy to sup- 
ort it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS did not think 
the question of pettiness of motive had 
anything to do with the matter. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) 
had based his argument on the fact 
that a great many people came up to 
London to see the picture galleries and 
other places; but the same argument 
might apply to keeping the streets of 
London in order. There was, however, 
one argument which the hon. Member 
had not used. It would be a sad thing 
for London if Provincial people did not 
visit it. London would soon cease to 
exist as a power if they did not visit it, 
and nobody could deny the advantages 
it derived from the visits of so many 
people from the Provinces. The hon. 
Member’s argument was all very well 
for those who represented London, for 
it meant easing the pockets of Londoners; 
but surely it would be absurd for Bir- 
mingham to call upon the ig ca of the 
Black Country who visited that town, 
and spent their money there, to pay for 
keeping up its Parks and streets. The 
Vote could not be defended, and he was 
glad the question had been raised. 
Until he heard this discussion he had no 
idea there were so many arguments for 
the abolition of this Vote and so few for 
its retention. The fact that a mechanic 
was allowed to go through the Park at 
five in the morning had nothing to do 
with the question. The mechanic was 
thought more of now than he was before 





expensive matter it was. At the same| Metropolis in regard to the Provinces, 


the Parks were thrown open to the 
public, because he now had a vote. 
There was too much said about the 
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People in the country did not put the 
Metropolis before the Provinces, and the 
less they had of this idea that the Metro- 
polis was so superior to the Provinces the 
better. He believed it would add to the 
use of Parliament itself if it were to 
meet in some of the Provincial towns; 
and that, if anything, would make Lon- 
don more progressive, and cure it of its 
non-public spirit; it would be a visit of 
Parliament to some of the large towns 
in the Provinces. Some of those towns 
would vie with London in public spirit, 
and in other things which people in the 
Metropolis thought Provincial people 
must cométo London for. The strength 
of the country came from the Provinces, 
and they did not believe in being taxed 
for the benefit of London. There was 
no place so provincial as London, and he 
hoped the principle now raised would be 
extended to many other things in London 
for which the Provinces were taxed. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had fre- 
quently protested against the way in 
which London was petted at the ex- 
pense of the Provinces, and he had often 
observed that London had done nothing 
for itself unless the Thames Embank- 
ment, which had been held out as having 
been done by the Metropolis; but that 
was out of the coal and wine duties ; and 
these, be it remembered, were paid by 
temporary residents as well as by Lon- 
doners. The hon. Member (Mr. Alder- 
man Lawrence) had said Paris taxed the 
food of its visitors, whereas London did 
not; but people who visited London 
paid abundantly for all they consumed, 
and although they brought plenty of 
money with them they did not take much 
back with them. And although London 
was the Metropolis, and a great many 
people visited it, there were millions 
who did not. Then, as to the argument 
that the Parks were Royal Parks, that 
was not so in regard to Victoria Park, 
Battersea Park, or Kennington Park ; 
therefore the Vote was not confined to 
the Royal Parks. If it were confined 
to Royal Parks it would be less intoler- 
able; but, in any case, the amount 
should be lower; therefore, he would 
vote for the Motion, which he was glad 
to see this time would not be supported 
only by Scotch and Irish Members. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS observed, 
that the amount proposed to be knocked 
off the Vote was exceedingly small in 
relation to the rate in London; and he 
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drew attention to the fact that although 
the ratepayers in London contributed 
an enormous sum every year to the local 
burdens, the owners of the ground, who 
got all the advantage of the growth 
of the Metropolis, contributed nothing. 
The ground rents were enormous, and 
yet the owners, under the extraordinary 
system of local taxation in London, paid 
nothing. For that reason he should 
support the Motion. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
had the honour to represent a borough 
(Sheffield) in which there was a strong 
feeling that these Parks should not be 
managed on what he might call the 
parochial principle. He could answer 
for a considerable number of his consti- 
tuents, that when they came up to Lon- 
don and visited the Public Parks, and 
the many other beautiful places of public 
resort in the Metropolis, which did not 
partake exactly of the nature of Public 
Parks, they would not like to feel that 
they were receiving this enjoyment and 
advantage entirely at the expense of 
others. He found in the list of these 
Parks, which were kept up at great 
expense, Hampton Court Gardens, and 
Kew Gardens, which were museums 
of horticulture. If they were to main- 
tain that such places were to be kept 
up at the expense of the local autho- 
rities, he did not see why, as a logical 
sequence, they should not eventually 
come to the conclusion that the British 
Museum and the National Gallery should 
be maintained by the Metropolis. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the hon. Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers) had brought be- 
fore the Committee a subject which did 
not appear to him to belong to the Vote 
under discussion. The hon. Member 
had advanced the proposition that the 
recipients of ground rents in London 
contributed nothing to the local taxation, 
and it was evident from this that the 
hon. Member was in the position of those 
Professors who lived in cloisters, and 
knew very little of what went on in the 
outside world. He should have thought 
it one of the most elementary pieces of 
knowledge that could have presented 
itself to anyone, that a person before he 
took a house in London asked what the 
rates and taxes were before he inquired 
about the rent. Having informed him- 
self on that point he then fixed upon the 
sum he would give for the house, If 
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the rates and taxes were high the rent 
had to be reduced, so that the burden 
of local taxation did to some extent fall 
upon the land. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, 
he maintained the Metropolitan view 
and not the University or Academic view. 
He was sorry he had been led intoa 
contest with the hon. Member; but he 
thought the Committee, if he might be 
allowed to say so, had been put under 
an erroneous impression. He doubted 
very much whether it was really in the 
power of the Committee to interfere 
with this Vote, so long as the ordinary 
principles of good government were ob- 
served. Most of the Parks were Crown 
lands. He did not put it forward as, 
in any sense, claiming to be an au- 
thority, but he rather thought that all 
these matters were governed by the con- 
ditions of the bargain into which we en- 
tered with the present Sovereign when 
she acceded to the Throne. He was not 
certain of it, hut he apprehended that 
these were al Crown lands. [‘ No, 
no!’’] Well, he, no doubt, would be 
corrected, if he were wrong, by some- 
one who was entitled to speak with au- 
thority ; and if he were wrong he would 
apologize to the Committee. He under- 
stood, as he had said, that these Parks 
were Crown lands, which the nation 
took on itself to maintain at the expense 
of the Votes in Parliament, when the 
Monarch acceded to the Throne; and it 
would be practically a repudiation of 
that bargain if hon. Members were to 
come down to the House of Commons 
and say the nation should not pay 
the expense of maintaining them, but 
that it should be borne by the locality 
in which they were situated. The 
Metropolis had no title to the Parks, 
and it was notin the power of anyone in 
the Metropolis to build upon them. No 
one had any title to the Parks but the 
Crown and the nation ; andit, therefore, 
would not be just to move a reduction of 
the Vote, not on the ground of economy, 
but for the purpose of putting the Parks 
under the local authorities. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that even 
if the argument of the noble Lord were 
sound with regard to the Royal Parks, 
there were other Parks on the list— 
namely, Battersea, Victoria, and Ken- 
nington, which cost £21,000; so that the 
reduction which had been moved was 
only half the amount expended on these 
three Parks. 
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Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Battersea Park, surely, is Crown land ? 
[‘*No, no! ”?] 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that, as 
had been stated by the worthy Alder- 
man (Mr. Alderman Lawrence), one 
would suppose from the tone of some 
hon. Members that no place was ever 
visited but London. If strangers came 
to London, they went to other places 
aswell. Take Edinburgh, for instance. 
There were more visitors to that city 
in proportion to its size than there were 
to London. It had been stated by the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
that the principle of this Vote had been 
settled by Parliament ; but it was not for 
the Committee on a matter of this kind 
to recognize any principle as settled. It 
was for the present Parliament and the 
present Committee to settle it. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK would not 
put the case for the Vote on the ground 
stated by the noble Lord (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), because he did not 
think it mattered much, as regarded 
tliis Vote, whether the Parks were Crown 
lands or not. If the hon. Member (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) had proposed a particular 
reduction in the case of any one Park, it 
would have been a matter for the Com- 
mittee ; but when he proposed to reduce 
the total Vote, the question was one of 
principle and should be decided by the 
Committee. The hon. Member for Kil- 

marnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) had said that 
Edinburgh did not get a grant 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE: The hon. Mem- 
ber misunderstood me—Edinburgh does 
get a grant. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he must 
have misunderstood the hon. Member. 
The hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) had reproached London 
with being wanting in public spirit ; 
but, if that were so, it was because there 
were so many people who resided in it 
temporarily and really belonged to other 
parts of the country. In London they 
had not the powerful governing classes 
in connection with local administration 
that they had in country places; for if 
they had there would not be a lack of 
public spirit. As tothe Coal and Wine 
Dues, he pointed out that the goods upon 
which those dues were levied were con- 
sumed in the Metropolis, or, at any rate, 
by people residing in the Suburbs. The 
hon. Member wished to throw part of 
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payers of the Metropolis; but the Amend- 
ment would not have any such effect. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he rose for the 
purpose of obtaining information, the 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) having stated that there was an 
interchange of visitors between London 
and other places and Edinburgh, and 
that visitors to Edinburgh had the ad- 
vantage of the Public Parks which were 
maintained by the locality, just as 
visitors to London had the advantage of 
the Royal Parks. Now, he (Lord Elcho) 
was a Scotchman, and might be sup- 
posed to know something about Edin- 
burgh ; but he really had to ask the hon. 
Member what were the Parks in that 
city which were maintained by the 
people of Edinburgh? He knew Holy- 
rood Park, but that was kept up at the 
expense of this Vote; and he knew the 
Botanical Gardens. There was also a 
Park in Princes Street, but that was 
kept under lock and key, and no one 
had access to it who did not reside in 
Princes Street. It was necessary to give 
an opponent full justice for a fair argu- 
ment; but of what value was the 
argument of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
when he said, in effect, that the Parks 
in London were not paid for by the 
ratepayers of the Metropolis, although 
those in the Provincial towns were main- 
tained by the localities? The hon. Mem- 
ber had not quite the courage to say 
this— ‘‘There should be a fair ex- 
change; Members of Parliament and 
others who come from Wolverhampton 
and Ipswich to London should be able 
to enjoy the benefit of Parks maintained 
by the people of London, just as the 
people of London who go to Wolver- 
hampton for the Wolverhampton season, 
or to Ipswich for the Ipswich season, 
have the advantage of Parks maintained 
by the local ratepayers.”” But that was 
a fair way of taking the argument. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that, no doubt, 
his hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
complained that, whilst people in Pro- 
vincial towns were at the expense of 
maintaining their own Parks in their 
own localities, they should be called 
upon to pay for the maintenance of the 
Parks of the people of London. The 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had endea- 
voured to put hon. Members in a false 
position in regard to this matter. There 
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was no Member of the House, he pre- 
sumed, who contemplated the possibility 
of allowing thePublic Parks of London 
to fall into a state of confusion and 
waste. No doubt, technically, these 
Royal Parks might be said to be Crown 
lands ; but, really, they were the property 
of the people. Hon. Members were in 
the habit of making use of certain tech- 
nical expressions; but there could be no 
doubt that the Parks were for the enjoy- 
ment of the people of the Metropolis. 
They were also for the enjoyment of the 
visitors to London ; but, while it might 
be true that the hon. Member could not 
mention any Park in Edinburgh which 
did not receive a grant, he could tell the 
Committee that there were many places 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire where the 
Public Parks were kept up at the ex- 
pense of the local ratepayers. He hoped 
hon. Members who had not been present 
all through the discussion would under- 
stand two things—namely, that the object 
of the Motion was to reduce the Vote by 
£10,000, and also to test the principle 
as to whether this expenditure for the 
Parks and other purposes under the Civil 
Service Estimates should be borne by 
the State, or whether it should fall on 
the Metropolis, perhaps not exclusively, 
but, at any rate, more than it did now. 
He would put it to the Committee that 
they might support the Motion for the 
reduction of the Vote even on the ground 
of economy, for he had no doubt that, 
if £10,000 were struck cif, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the De- 
partment would still be able to keep up 
the Parks properly. The acceptance of 
the Motion would be an indication of the 
desire of the Committee that these bur- 
dens which fell upon the State should be 
considerably reduced. With regard to 
what had fallen from the hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Lubbock), he presumed it was 
not the people of London who paid the 
dues referred to, but the people who 
lived in the Provinces. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that one argument 
advanced was that, as Edinburgh and 
Dublin received similar Votes, therefore 
the State should pay for the Parks in 
the Metropolis; but he did not think the 
argument was a valuable one. It might 
have some weight if used against a 
Member for Dublin or Edinburgh who 
objected to the Vote; but it could have 
none as against a county or borough 
Member from any other part of Ireland 
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People in the country! landlord. If that were the noble Lord’s 


places in Ireland got no advantage | contention, the answer which was to be 


whatever from the Phonix Park. He 
had visited Dublin several times last 
year, but had never gone near that 
Park; and the same would apply to 
many people who visited Dublin. No 
doubt, a sight-seer who went to Dublin 
for the first time in his life would visit 
the Phoenix Park; but people who fre- 
quently went to Dublin on business pro- 
bably never visited the Park. In a dis- 
trict in Ireland with which he was ac- 
quainted, they had bought one Park out- 
and-out at a heavy price, and were 
renting another at £1,500 or £1,600 a- 
year, which rent was paid, together with 
the cost of maintaining both Parks, by 
the ratepayers. He could not see on 
what grounds the worthy Alderman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence)—who, no doubt, 
was prepared to defend the corrupt Cor- 
poration to which he belonged, as all 
Aldermen of corrupt Corporations would 
—could argue that the taxpayers of all 
parts of the United Kingdom should 
contribute towards the maintenance of 
the Public Parks of London. It was 
said that these Parks were for the 
benefit and advantage of the people. 
Well, it was true at 5 o’clock the work- 
ing man could go through them on the 
way to his work; but would the hon. 
Member opposite tell him for whose 
benefit were the walks and drives and 
flowers of Hyde Park and the other 
Parks if not for the wealthy? The 
Parks were used by the wealthy, and 
the wealthy paid an extra rent for the 
houses abutting on the Parks. The 
rates of those houses were paid to swell 
the enormous income of the Metropolis, 
which, in this way, was thoroughly ca- 
pable, if it were so disposed, of paying 
for the maintenance of the Parks. It 
certainly seemed to him that the sup- 
porters of the present state of things had 
no reasonable ground for their position ; 
therefore, he should support the Motion 
for the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that, 
with reference to what had fallen from 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), although he (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) was congratulated or sneered 
at, he could nail his Lordship down to 
this extraordinary statement, that he 
considered that all rates and taxes 


given to him was obvious. 

Eart PERCY was surprised at the 
doctrine expressed by the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) in reply to 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill). The 
hon. Member had talked about ‘‘ Crown 
lands” being a mere phrase; but they 
were more than a mere phrase. The 
question was not whether the Crown 
now held the land for its own enjoyment 
or for that of the people, but whether 
they had not—or, at any rate, a great 
part of them—been private property, 
and had been taken over by the State— 
remunerative and unremunerative lands 
alike—in the bargain entered into with 
the Sovereign on her accession. The 
bargain was a real and substantial one, 
and as binding as any bargain into 
which we could enter. It was one 
which merely lasted for the Reign; 
and when the Reign terminated—and 
he hoped the day would be far dis- 
tant—it would be open for the hon. 
Member, or anyone else, to bring forward 
this question. But to call the ‘‘ Crown 
lands” a mere phrase, was the most un- 
constitutional doctrine he had ever heard 
advanced in the House. Whatever hon. 
Members might think of the wisdom 
of the agreement entered into with the 
Crown, he believed with those who had 
spoken with most authority on the ques- 
tion that the bargain had been to the 
advantage of the State and not to the 
advantage of the Crown. He trusted 
that the Committee, on the plea that 
this was ‘‘a mere phrase,” would not 
break from the bargain that had been 
deliberately entered into between the 
Crown and the people. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND said, he was not 
going to follow the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) into the whole 
of his argument ; but he had seemed to 
introduce a new contention—namely, 
that the Parks were managed too ex- 
travagantly. The hon. Member had 
advised the Committee to vote for the 
Motion, declaring that even if the Vote 
were reduced the right hon. Gentleman 
the Commissioner of Works would be 
able to maintain and manage the Parks 
as well as he did now. Well, that was 
a legitimate point to raise; but the hon. 
Member had not adduced any evidence 
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to support the contention. He considered 
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that a liberal expenditure was justified 
in the case of the London Parks, which 
ought to be well kept up for the enjoy- 
ment of the public. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to point out that hon. Gentlemen were 
really seeking to deprive the poorer 
classes of London of a very great enjoy- 
ment. He was surprised to find hon. 
Gentlemen, who usually advocated the 
interests of the lower classes, now com- 
ing forward to deprive them of the 
means of recreation and enjoyment 
which they used to so great an ex- 
tent. The hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) had said the Parks of London 
were merely used by the wealthy people. 
Would that hon. Gentleman say that 
Victoria Park, Battersea Park, and 
Kennington Park were solely used by 
the upper classes? He remembered 
most of these Parks being made; and he 
remembered, too, that the chief reason 
for forming them in the distant parts 
of London was that the poorer classes 
might enjoy their Sundays and leisure 
time in the open air, if they so chose. 

Mr. GORST observed, that the Com- 
mittee was impatient for a division, and 
he did not intend to stand between 
them and the division except for one 
moment. They ought to have one more 
speech made upon the subject, and that 
speech from some Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The Government 
had proposed the Estimates to the Com- 
mittee ; they were responsible both for 
the principle upon which the Vote was 
asked, and for the amount of the Vote 
itself. He would like to hear whether 
the Government accepted the principle 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
—namely, that the Royal Parks, some 
of which, it was true, were situated in 
London, but most of which were situated 
at a considerable distance, such as those 
at Richmond, Hampton, and Edinburgh, 
should be paid for out of the local rates. 
If they were not to be paid for out of 
the Imperial Revenue, he supposed the 
local authorities would, at least, have 
the option of undertaking the burden 
of the maintenance of the Parks. He 
would ask the Government whether it 
was not a fact that the Parliament of 
this country was pledged to the main- 
tenance of these Parks and of other 
Crown lands; whether the management 
of all the Crown lands in the country 
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had not devolved upon Parliament ; and, 
whether Parliament was not responsible 
for theirmanagement? If not, on what 
principle was Parliament asked to Vote 
this large sum annually ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, if the 
hon. Member had been in his place a 
little while ago he would have heard 
the opinions of the Government upon 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. It was not necessary 
to go over the ground again. He 
quite understood the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton wished to raise the 
question of principle. The Crown lands, 
however, need not be brought into ac- 
count, because Battersea Park and Vic- 
toria Park were quite sufficient in them- 
selves to question the principle of main- 
taining the Parks out of the Imperial 
Revenue. He did not consider, look- 
ing at the relation of the Metropolis 
to the country generally, there was any- 
thing unfair in the proposal he now made. 
It was not a question affecting London 
only, but Edinburgh and Dublin; and, on 
the whole, he thought it was only fair 
that the rule which had hitherto been 
observed should be carried out now, 
and the Committee should vote the 
money. It had already been decided 
that the principle involved in the main- 
tenance of these Parks should not be 
carried further ; but that, in future, any 
Park constituted for the benefit of 
London must be maintained out of the 
local rates. He denied that the Parks 
in London were intended for, or used by, 
the wealthy people only ; they were kept 
up quite as much for the poorer people. 
Victoria Park and Battersea Park were 
kept in as beautiful order as even 
Hyde Park, and these were especially 
intended for the benefit of the poorer 
classes. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
would like a distinct answer, whether 
many of these Parks—Hyde Park, the 
Green Park, and Hampton Park—were 
not really Crown lands coming under 
the original agreement between the 
Crown and Parliament ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE would not 
say whether there was any obligation 
on the part of the public to maintain 
the Parks out of the taxpayers’ money. 
If he did that, he would enter on a 
broader question upon which he was 
not willing to enter. No doubt, many 
of these Parks were Crown property, 
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and they had been handed over by the 
Crown for the benefit of the country, 
with the general understanding that they 
were to be maintained by Parliament. 

Mr. MACARTNEY did not believe 
any body of taxpayers in the United 
Kingdom would in the least grudge the 
money now asked. He did not believe 
that even the Scotch people would con- 
sent to have Holyrood Park and the 
Botanical Park thrown on Edinburgh, 
or that the Irish people would like to 
see Phoonix Park thrown upon the rate- 
payers of Dublin. Every great country 
was proud of the beautiful and magni- 
ficent things to be seen in its Metropolis; 
and if England was to be the only coun- 
try in the civilized world where the 
Parks of its Metropolis were not to be 
kept in good order at the expense of the 
nation, it would be behind the opinion 
of most countries. As to the poorer 
classes not availing themselves of the 
advantages of the Parks, he had himself 
observed that in St. James’s Park and 
the Green Park, to every one rich per- 
son there were at least 50 poor people 
spending their leisure there. Kew 
Gardens, which was one of the scientific 
glories of the world, was also included 
in this Vote; and he asked if hon. Gen- 
tlemen meant to propose that they should 
be kept up out of the resources of the 
neighbourhood? Was it right that the 
neighbourhood should be taxed to main- 
tain a great botanical collection which 
was universally enjoyed? In the same 
way, was Hampton Court to be kept up 
by the neighbourhood? All paltry con- 
siderations of jealousy between one town 
and another, or between the rich and the 
poor people, ought to disappear when a 
great national object was to be served. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, that, of late, 
a considerable number of old trees had 
been cut down in Kensington Gardens. 
He desired to ask whether it was con- 
templated to increase the number of 
trees there, or to cut down more, and 
not replace them with others? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
was no intention to cut down any more 
trees in Kensington Gardens ; but it was 
intended to plant trees in the place of 
some of those cut down. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked, why it was 
that a small piece of ground between 
Spring Gardens and Carlton House 
Terrace was enclosed by an iron railing? 
Formerly, it was an open space; and he 
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would be glad to hear from the Chief 
Commissioners of Works that at an early 
date it would be possible to remove the 
railings he mentioned. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE believed that 
at one time the piece of ground in ques- 
tion was an open space. Bands were 
allowed to play there; but it was not 
kept satisfactorily, and was enclosed. 
Why it was now enclosed he could not 
quite say. 

Mr. AtpErMAN LAWRENCE said, 
his remarks had been entirely mis- 
interpreted during the discussion. His 
argument was that the Royal Parks 
were Crown property, and were formerly 
reserved for the use of the Sovereign ; 
but now they were thrown completely 
open, and were at all times available for 
the recreation of the public. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN thought Lon- 
don was big and rich enough to maintain 
its own Parks. An hon. Member, only 
afew night ago, spoke of Londonasbeing 
not so much a city asa nation. It was, 
no doubt, as large and as populous, 
and far wealthier, than some nations; 
and, that being so, it ought to be well 
able to support its own Parks without 
seeking aid from the poor peasants of 
Connemara and Kerry. Reference had 
been madeto the Phoenix Parkin Dublin, 
and to the fact that Irishmen were never 
tired of saying it was finer than all the 
London Parks. They did take pride in 
the fact that, in extent, Phonix Park 
was as large as all the London Parks 
put together ; but they had no occasion 
to boast of the grant of money they ob- 
tained from the British Government for 
its maintenance. The expenditure on 
the London Parks was £110,000 per 
annum ; but that upon the Phenix Park 
and a little Park in St. Stephen’s Green 
was only £7,500 per annum. Last year, 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) sug- 
gested that the rude wooden palings 
erected in the Park might be removed, 
and that in their stead should be erected 
some tasteful iron railings; but nothing 
had been done. No one was now pro- 
posing that the London Parks should be 
abolished, or even closed; so that the 
argument concerning the interests of the 
poorer classes went for nothing. The 
argument put forward was, that a large 
and populous place like London should 
keep up its own Parks, and not ask for 
contributions from the Provinces, or from 
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Ireland or Scotland. If English borough 
Members had a right to protest on this 
subject, with how much more justice 
could hon. Gentlemen representing Irish 
constituencies protest. Ireland was far 
removed from this country ; there was a 
boisterous sea between the two countries, 
and the facilities for Irish people visit- 
ing London were not so great as those 
which confronted the English Provincial 
people. The Irish Members especially 
had a right to protest against this Im- 
perial taxation—this taxation of the 
Three Kingdoms, including the poor dis- 
tricts of Ireland—for the beautification 
of the Parks of the wealthy citizens of 
London. 
Mr. MACDONALD said, the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock had 
stated that these were Royal Parks. 
Perhaps the First Commissioner of 
Works would tell the Committee whe- 
ther Battersea, Victoria, and Kennington 
Parks were Royal Parks? It had been 
said this was an endeavour to prevent the 
enjoyment of the poor. They were not 
making any such endeavour ; but what 
they were striving to secure was that the 
City of London should make provision 
for the enjoyment of its poor people. 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) contended that the 
town he represented had no right to pay 
for the enjoyment of the people of the 
Metropolis, just in the same way as the 
inhabitants of London ought not to be 
called on to contribute towards the en- 
joyment of the people of Wolverhamp- 
ton. The City of London said they had 
thrown open these Parks for the benefit 
of the people. What benevolence and 
what philanthropy! The mercurial Al- 
derman for the City of London had told 
them that the Parks were opened to the 
working people of the City of London; 
that, as he understood him, they were 
to stroll and enjoy themselves. Any- 
thing more ridiculous than this he could 
not well conceive. The workman that 
took an hour in the Park was not of the 
kind that England could rely upon for 
its greatness or defence. It used to be 
the charge against certain classes of the 
working men that they would only work 
with one hand. This proposition was a 
greater outrage on them than even that. 
For one, he was for the working classes 
enjoying every mode for recreation that 
was reasonable; but that should be 
done by the wealthy of London. ‘The 
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people who came up from the country to 
visit London were skinned quite enough, 
without being taxed at home to make 
Parks, or ‘to keep them up. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he would like to 
make but one suggestion, and that was 
that if it was proposed the people of 
London should pay the expenses of the 
Parks, the Parks should, in the first in- 
stance, be transferred to the people of 
London. Directly it was decided that 
the Parks should be handed over to 
the people of London, so soon would 
the people consider whether they 
would undertake the responsibility of 
keeping them up. Until the Parks had 
been transferred it was not competent 
for the Committee to say that London 
was bound to maintainthem. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton now pro- 
posed to lessen the present Vote by 
£10,000. Suppose the Vote was so 
lessened, where was the £10,000 to come 
from? The Office of Works had no 
control over the finances of London, and 
he trusted they would not have. There 
was no machinery in existence by 
which the Department could obtain the 
£10,000 from the people of London. It 
would, therefore, be necessary for the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works to lessen this ex- 
penditure on the Parks by this amount. 
It was well that the Committee should 
clearly understand the issue. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 34; 
Noes 150: Majority 116.—(Div. List, 
No. 465.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) £27,260, to complete the sum for 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said; it was perfectly impossible that he 
could allow this Vote to pass without 
taking an opportunity for eliciting, as 
far as possible, the opinion of the Com- 
mittee in regard to giving better accom- 
modation to hon. Members who used the 
Smoking Room. He was very glad the 
subject had come up so early in the 
year. Owing to the fact that urgency 
had not been voted for Supply, they had 
made such remarkable progress with the 
Votes that they were able now to elicit 
the opinion of Members of the Committee 
upon a matter of very considerable im- 
portance in respect to the convenience of 
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hon. Members. It would be in the re- 
collection of the Committee that some 
time ago he put a Question to the First 
Commissioner of Works which, judging 
from the applause it received,commanded 
the general approval of the House. It 
was to ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was prepared to grant additional 
accommodation to those Members of the 
House of Commons who were addicted 
to the practice of smoking. The First 
Commissioner appeared to have taken 
the subject already into consideration, 
for he made a statement, in which he 
told the House that it was his intention 
to take the room now used as a Tea Room 
by hon. Members and give that Tea'Room 
to hon. Members who wished to smoke. 
He further stated that he intended to 
keep the present Smoking Room as a 
room to which hon. Members might take 
their friends to smoke, and that he in- 
tended to transfer the Tea Room into the 
room now used for receiving deputa- 
tions. That was the plan which the 
First Commissioner of Works proposed, 
on his responsibility as a Member 
of the Government; and he (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) was bound to say that 
he thought the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment was very much at stake in the 
matter, and they would incur censure if 
they were prepared to abandon their 
proposal at the slightest breath of oppo- 
sition from hon. Members who were in 
the habit of drinking hot tea at 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and who were the only 
persons who opposed the general wish of 
the House. Now, what had occurred in 
this matter? A certain number of Mem- 
bers who were addicted to drinking tea 
at 5 o’clock in the day appeared to have 
felt great indignation at the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and they got 
up a kind of ‘‘ round robin,’ which they 
presented to the right hon. Gentleman. 
He believed that the practices resorted 
to in the preparation of that ‘‘ round 
robin”? were most objectionable. The 
names of hon. Members were inserted 
in the ‘‘ round robin” who had no sym- 
pathy whatever with the movement, and 
every kind of artifice was resorted to in 
order to procure a number of imposing 
signatures to the Memorial. When the 
Members who first moved in the matter 
heard of this document, they took steps 
to get up a real ‘round robin,” and the 
Memorial which they presented—for he 
would not call it a ‘‘ round robin ”’—was 
signed by some 220 or 230 Members of 
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the House. No doubt, it would have 
been signed by a great many more if it 
had not been for the fact that the Me- 
morial was got up at a time when 
urgency prevailed in regard to Public 
Business, and hon. Members were being 
suspended every day in large numbers, 
so that it was difficult to get their atten- 
tion to the preparation of a document of 
this kind. Yet, notwithstanding these 
unfavourable circumstances, they ob- 
tained 230 signatures ; whereas he be- 
lieved the promoters of the counter- 
Memorial, with all their artifices, which 
were very unusual and not those ordi- 
narily adopted by Members of that 
House, were only able to obtain 150 or 
160 signatures. One would have thought 
that after this demonstration of opinion, 
the right hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sented the Board of Works would have 
mustered up sufficient courage to adhere 
to his original proposal, and that he 
would have carried it out without delay ; 
but it was not so. The proposal had not 
yet been carried out, and as far as he 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) could make 
out, the right hon. Gentleman had 
altogether abandoned it — [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’]—and the vaccillation of the 
Government seemed, as usual, to com- 
mand the assent of the Radicals. Pro- 
bably the right hon. Gentleman would 
explain the grounds upon which he had 
been induced to abandon his proposal. 
He had been given to understand, 
through the kindness of the First Com- 
missioner of Works, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had other plans in view; 
that he was anxious to provide for the 
convenience of those who were in the 
habit of using the Smoking Room by 
giving them better accommodation, and 
that he was prepared with other plans. 
He thought it exceedingly desirable 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
place those other plans before the Com- 
mittee, so that they might have an op- 
portunity of expressing their opinion 
upon them. He understood that they in- 
volved the taking of some rooms from 
the House of Lords. He was not at all 
prepared to say that that might be a 
very statesmanlike course to adopt. It 
appeared to him, from the figures he 
had seen, that the area occupied by 
the House of Lords was totally dispro- 
portionate to the requirements of that 
House. Very few Members of the 
House of Lords were in the habit of 
attending the debates in that House; 
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yet the superficial area of space devoted 
to the House of Lords exceeded by 
several thousand feet the space devoted 
to Members of the House of Commons. 
The right hon. Gentleman, no doubt, 
would be able to correct him if he was 
wrong; but, at any rate, a very consi- 
derable amount of space was devoted to 
the House of Lords. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, as he understood, 
to rectify that disproportion, and to take 
rooms from the House of Lords in order 
to add them to the space allotted gene- 
rally to the House of Commons. It was 
not intended altogether to limit this 
space to hon. Members addicted to 
smoking, but to take into consideration 
the general accommodation of the House 
of Commons, not only in connection with 
the smokers, but also with regard to that 
little knot of tea drinkers who met at 5 
in the afternoon. It would probably be 
interesting to the Committee to know 
what had been the progress which the 
right hon. Gentleman had made with 
these negotiations with the House of 
Lords, and whether he found that the 
House of Lords was likely to give up 
without much trouble and difficulty the 
rooms which he deemed absolutely ne- 
cessary to provide for the convenience of 
the House of Commons. It was just 
possible that a matter of this kind might 
go a little further, and might produce a 
great Constitutional struggle between 
the Lords and the Commons. Such a 
result they would all wish to avoid, par- 
ticulary hon. Members on that side of 
the House. They would be sorry to 
lend themselves to anything which 
might appear to be an attack upon the 
privileges of the House of Lords. But 
at this moment the inconvenience to 
smokers had reached such a pitch that 
they were disposed, regardless of the 
Constitution, to support the right hon. 
Gentleman in carrying out the promise 
he had distinctly made to provide 
better accommodation for the smokers. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
noble Lord was quite correct in the re- 
presentations he had made in regard to 
the smoking room. In the early part 
of the Session, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
received many representations from 
Members who used the Smoking Room, 
as to the inconvenience to which they 
were subjected, and the great want of 
proper accommodation ; and although he 
himself was not a smoker, he considered 
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it his duty to do all he possibly could on 
their behalf. He had, therefore, ven- 
tured to make a proposition to the House 
that in lieu of the Smoking Room hon. 
Members should use the room generally 
known as the Tea Room; but he was 
bound to say that that proposition was 
not received with general approval. 
Many representations were made to him 
against such a change, and an Address 
was presented to him, signed by 170 
Members, against it. On the other hand, 
there was an Address signed on behalf of 
the smokers, and in favour of his pro- 
position, which contained 230 signa- 
tures. It showed, no doubt, a consider- 
able majority in favour of his scheme; 
but, nevertheless, there was still evi- 
dence that a large minority were opposed 
to the plan he had suggested. It ap- 
peared to him that when a change of this 
kind was proposed, it would not do to 
bring it about against the will of a very 
strong minority ; and in this case the mi- 
nority included a considerable number 
of the older and most important Mem- 
bers of the House. He found that the 
average age of the non-smokers was 
about eight years more than that of the 
smokers. Therefore, it seemed that the 
older and more experienced Members of 
the House were generally opposed to the 
arrangement. However, he endeavoured 
to make some other arrangement ; and in 
the course of his inquiries he found that 
it was not merely a question of smoking- 
room accommodation, but of the general 
accommodation of the House. The gene- 
ral accommodation of the House, he 
found, on all hands, was insufficient. 
Their Dining Rooms were too small; the 
Library was often overcrowded; the Tea 
Room was very much overcrowded ; and, 
indeed, all the rooms occupied and fre- 
quented by Members of the House at 
certain periods of the evening were in- 
conveniently crowded. He could not 
see his way to any further accommo- 
dation until some arrangement could be 
made which should give general satis- 
faction. It was, therefore, an essential 
condition of any change to endeavour 
to increase the accommodation of the 
House generally. When he pursued his 
inquiries a little further, he found, as 
the noble Lord had stated, that the 
accommodation of this building on the 
ground floor was very unequally divided 
between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, and that the House 
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of Lords had appropriated to its use, 
totally irrespective of the public part of 
the building, the Queen’s Gallery and 
the official residences, an area of not less 
than 13,000 square feet more than that 
appropriated to the use of the House of 
Commons. That arose in a great mea- 
sure from the fact that the House of 
Lords was provided with several Com- 
mittee Rooms on that floor, whereas all 
the Committee Rooms of the House of 
Commons were on the next floor above. 
The House of Lords had five Committee 
Rooms on that floor, and generally their 
rooms were larger and more convenient 
than those allotted to the House of Com- 
mons. Under these circumstances, it 
appeared to him that an opportunity was 
afforded for endeavouring to make some 
arrangement with the House of Lords 
of a somewhat more equitable character 
as regarded the accommodation of the 
House of Commons. In pursuing his 
inquiries a little further, he found that 
the official residence of the Librarian of 
the House of Lords contained several 
fine rooms, which were practically not 
occupied by the Librarian, and he found 
that the Librarian was not indisposed to 
enter into some arrangement, provided 
that compensation of some other kind 
was given him. It, therefore, occurred 
to him (Mr. Lefevre) that it might be 
possible to induce the House of Lords 
to make over three of their Committee 
Rooms, taking compensation out of the 
Librarian’srooms. Accordingly, he had 
made the proposition to the House of 
Lords, through the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, that they should give up these 
three rooms to the House of Commons, 
and in that way the general accommoda- 
tion of the House would be greatly as- 
sisted. It appeared to him that it would 
be a great advantage to the House of 
Commons that their accommodation 
should be increased; and if it could be 
done without inconvenience to the House 
of Lords, he did not think the House of 
Lords would be unwilling to entertain a 
project of that kind. Accordingly, he 
had made this proposition to the House 
of Lords, and he believed it would 
shortly come under the consideration of 
the Committee which dealt with these 
questions. He could not say what con- 
clusion that Committee would arrive at; 
but he believed that the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain, Lord Aveland, was 
desirous of meeting the views of the 
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House of Commons. He did not know 
that the proposition might take the form 
he had proposed; but he entertained a 
hope that the House of Lords Com- 
mittee would consider the question, with 
the view of endeavouring to do some- 
thing for the accommodation of the 
House of Commons. If he should be 
able to obtain these three extra rooms 
from the House of Lords, it would no 
doubt enable him to increase the ac- 
commodation for Members of this House 
very materially ; and, in that case, he 
should venture to ask the House to ap- 
point a small Committee, with the view 
of determining how the increased ac- 
commodation should be disposed of. He 
had only again to repeat that it was not 
only a question of increased smoking 
accommodation, but of increased accom- 
modation of all kinds. He thought that 
Members required increased accommo- 
dation generally, and that increased 
accommodation could only be obtained 
in the direction he had pointed out. Of 
course, he should not make a proposi- 
tion of this kind to the House of Lords 
if he did not think it could be carried 
out without inconvenience to the House 
of Lords. A very large amount of the 
space in this building was occupied by 
official residences, and if there were any 
officials who did not make full use of 
their houses, he thought it was in that 
direction that any increased accommoda- 
tion should be looked for. At present, 
he could only say that he had made that 
proposal to the House of Lords; and 
after it had been before the Black Rod 
Committee of the House of Lords, he 
would communicate the reply he re- 
ceived at once to the House. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
arrangement which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman informed the Committee he had 
suggested to the Black Rod Committee 
of the House of Lords, might probably 
satisfy his noble Friend (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), and perhaps for a limited 
period a certain amount of extra elbow- 
room might be given to Members of the 
House of Commons; but he confessed 
that he did not take a sanguine view of 
the negotiations in which the right hon. 
Gentleman was engaged upon the sub- 
ject. The Committee must remember 
that if these negotiations did succeed, 
the result would be the appropriation by 
the House of Commons of some rooms 
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place they were now occupying. The 
rooms to be appropriated to Members of 
this House must be immediately on the 
spot, or he doubted whether they would 
add much to the convenience of hon. 
Members. At the same time, he quite 
admitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had done all he could to meet the re- 
quirements of his noble Friend and others 
who had pressed this particular question 
upon him. He was anxious, however, 
to make a suggestion, and it was this— 
What they wanted was, really, in- 
creased elbow-room in all directions, and 
this elbow-room would not be found by 
any slight re-distribution of the space 
which was divided between the two 
Houses of Parliament. His noble Friend 
said that the House of Lords had, at 
present, an undue amount of space ap- 
propriated to them for Committee Rooms’; 
but in view of the urgent Business that 
was likely to come before the House of 
Commons this Session, it must be remem- 
bered that the House of Lords under- 
took to transact, in the first instance, a 
very much larger amount of Private Bill 
Business than the House of Commons 
usually asked them to undertake; and, 
as far as he knew, the Committee Rooms 
of the House of Lords had been remark- 
ably well filled up to this moment, and 
there was no Committee Room in the pos- 
session of the House of Lords which, at 
the present moment, could be appro- 
priated to the use of the House of Com- 
mons. If that were so, he thought that 
the House of Lords ought not to be de- 
prived of the rooms which were found 
necessary for the fulfilment of the duties 
of that House, in the manner he had 
pointed out. He was quite willing to 
admit that the negotiations of the right 
hon.Gentleman might terminate in some 
kind of arrangement; but still, in spite 
of all that could be said in favour of 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he thought it would be found next 
year, or the year after, that there would 
be fresh demands for additional space 
for the accommodation of the House of 
Commons. What he was anxious to 
press upon the right hon. Gentleman 
was that he should refer to the Report 
of a Committee presided over some years 
ago by the late Mr. Headlam. It was 
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a Select Committee, moved for by Mr. 
Headlam, who was at the time a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Party oppo- 
site. 


It was composed of Members of 
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very great experience, and, after a patient 
inquiry, aconclusion wasarrived at unani- 
mously, the conclusion being that, for 
the purposes of the House of Commons, 
it was necessary that an entirely new 
House should be erected. There was no 
difference of opinion in the Committee 
upon that point. That proposal had not 
been carried out, and he could not assign 
any reason for that result except that of 
expense. No doubt, a very considerable 
expense would be incurred if the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Headlam’s Committee 
were carried into effect; but he was cer- 
tain of this—that they might tinker the 
present House as they pleased, give ad- 
ditional seats in the Gallery to reporters, 
turnt he Members out of the present Tea 
Room into that miserable hole of a place 
it had been proposed to assign to them; 
they might take away the Committee 
Rooms from the House of Lords—at 
a most inconvenient distance from the 
House of Commons—and utilize them 
for the accommodation of the House of 
Commons; they might do all this, anda 
great deal more; but when they had 
done it, at a considerable expense, they 
would find the same complaints con- 
stantly arising. Members on all sides 
of the House were complaining that 
everything was too restricted. The 
very Division Lobbies, through which 
they had to pass when they desired to 
express their views and opinions, were 
too narrow, and so badly ventilated that 
when a large number of Members were 
congregated in one Lobby there was ex- 
treme danger of their being asphyxiated. 
He thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Government should take 
into consideration the Report of Mr. 
Headlam’s Committee, and see whether 
it was worth while incurring fresh ex- 
penditure in order to alter and tinker 
the present arrangements of the House ; 
or whether it would not be better, on 
the other hand, to adopt the recommen- 
dations of the Select Committee, and 
erect a new House capable of perma- 
nently affording all the accommodation 
and requirements that were needed. 
Mr. ONSLOW said, two years ago 
a deputation waited on the First Com- 
missioner of Works and called attention 
to the condition of the present Smoking 
Room, at which time the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did everything in his power to 
remedy the grievances complained of. 
He endeavoured to get a new Smoking 
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Room for the use of the Members of the 


House. Estimutes were framed, and 
several suggestions were made ; but, for 
some reason or other, the arrangements 
fell through. When the right hon. 
Gentleman now Governor of Madras 
(Mr. Adam) came into Office, he also 
took up the subject, and did all he 
could to attain the object desired. His 
suggestion was that the court below 
should be enclosed, and that it should 
be used as a smoking-room. The right 
hon. Gentleman who now held the Office, 
he was bound to say, had met hon. Mem- 
bers in this matter in a very fair spirit. 
He had taken up the subject almost im- 
mediately the question had been brought 
to his notice; and, although he was 
himself a non-smoker, he had shown 
himself willing to add in every way to 
the comfort of those who were smokers. 
He believed 75 per cent of the Mem- 
bers of the House belonged to the latter 
class; and, therefore, he thought their 
convenience should be taken into con- 
sideration. He believed, also, their 
constituents wished hon. Members to 
enjoy themselves while attending to 
their Parliamentary duties in every 
reasonable way. But the present room 
at the disposal of Members afforded no 
convenience whatever — there was no 
convenience for sitting down, much less 
for smoking. He, therefore, asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to give them 
a room to which Members only could 
go. He was sure the teetotal portion 
of their constituents would be glad to 
find that there was a comfortable Tea 
Room for the accommodation of hon. 
Members ; and he was equally sure that 
other portions of their constituents would 
be glad when they were provided with 
a comfortable Smoking Room. There- 
fore, he trusted pressure would be put 
upon the House of Lords with a view to 
obtaining the accommodation required, 
and that they would see the propriety 
of agreeing with the constituents that 
they should have every comfort during 
the Session. The question had been 
before the Commissioners of Works for 
many years, but nothing yet had been 
done; and, therefore, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
state, in a short space of time, that he 
had been successful in his negotiations. 
Eart PERCY rose to call attention to 
a subject which would commend itself to 
the attention of most hon. Members, 
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and especially those of the majority— 
namely, the ventilation of the Lobbies. 
It appeared to him that inconvenience 
was now felt in that respect much more 
than formerly. The only means of ad- 
mitting air to the Lobbies was by open- 
ing certain windows which were about 
on a level with hon. Members’ heads. 
He had ventured the other day to open 
one of these windows, and his movement 
had been received with execration by 
many hon. Members in the Lobby. He 
suggested that a moveable pane of glass 
should be placed higher up in the win- 
dows, or that some other opening should 
be made in the Lobbies to give hon. 
Members some little air. He trusted 
he should be supported in this endea- 
vour to direct the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the great inconveni- 
ence which existed. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, it had 
been pointed out on former occasions, 
when attention had been drawn to this 
subject, that the opening of windows 
interrupted the whole process by which 
the House was ventilated. For his own 
part, he had been in numerous divisions 
during the Session, and had not suffered 
from want of air. Turning to another 
subject, he desired to call attention to 
the inequality which existed in the pay 
of the police officers who attended the 
House. He had already, in the course 
of three Sessions, asked the attention of 
the Government to this matter, and he 
had received a promise that it should 
be put right. He thought it was a pity 
to make any invidious distinction in the 
pay of a body of men who were models 
of civility, without servility; and he 
trusted the Committee would lend their 
aid in removing that which existed. 

Mr. ANDERSON observed, that the 
Votes contained an item for enclosing 
and laying out the vacant space at the 
south end of the Houses of Parliament 
at the cost of £2,400, of which £1,000 
was stated to have been contributed by 
Mr. W. H. Smith, M:-P. He wished to 
know why that statement appeared in 
the Estimates, and why the money was 
given? Was it before or after the last 
General Election? The thing had an 
awkward appearance on the Paper, and 
he thought, in justice to the right hon. 
Gentleman, it ought to be explained. 
In its present aspect, in his opinion, it 
looked uncommonly like a bribe to the 
people of Westminster. 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS wished to 
remind the Committee that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow was the same hon. 
Gentleman who, a few days ago, in the 
absence of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), suggested that 
his Motion had been postponed, in order 
to keep on the Paper a Notice hostile to 
the Chairman of Committees. That made 
him think that the Question of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow with reference to 
this Vote, put in the absence of the 
right hon. Gentleman for Westminster, 
might not be altogether so innocent in 
its intention as it appeared to be. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, as the hon. 
Member for Glasgow had expressed his 
opinion that the contribution in question 
might possibly have had something to 
do with the General Election of 1880, 
he would only say that his motive in 
making the contribution to assist in 
preserving an open space that would 
otherwise have been built over, was his 
desire that the space in question should 
not be lost to the people of London. At 
the time the idea entered his mind there 
was no thought of a General Election. 
He understood that the Board of Works 
were not willing to incur the entire cost 
of the appropriation of the land to the 
purposes of the public. He did not 
know that the subject would come before 
the Committee for consideration, nor 
was he aware that his name had been 
mentioned in connection with the matter. 
That it should have appeared in the 
Votes at all was to him a matter of re- 
gret, and, as he had before pointed out, 
he had been solely actuated by the desire 
to preserve a garden which would be 
of great advantage to the whole com- 
munity. 

Mr. ANDERSON was very glad to 
receive the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who, he thought, would, no 
doubt, be pleased that attention had 
been called to the subject. 

Mr. CAINE hoped something would 
be done to increase the pay of the 
Ushers of the House. The Sessions of 
this and the preceding year had thrown 
much unusual work upon these officers, 
and he believed the suggestion he had 
made would meet with the approval of 
many hon. Members. 

Mr. GIBSON strongly agreed with the 
remarks which had been addressed to the 
Chief Commissioner of Works on the sub- 
ject of the ventilation of the Division 
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Lobbies. It was a disgraceful thing 
that hon. Members could not go into the 
Division Lobbies without being asphyxi- 
ated before the division was concluded. 
He should certainly, unless some altera- 
tion took place before another year, 
move a substantial reduction of the 
Vote. Hon. Members spent a great 
portion of their lives in the precincts of 
the Houses of Parliament, and took part 
in a great number of divisions, and yet no 
satisfactory arrangements were made 
by those who were responsible in the 
matter to provide ventilation by ade- 
quatemeans. The existing condition of 
things he considered disgraceful, and 
arrangements ought certainly to be 
made that would be satisfactory to hon. 
Members who had to take part in the 
divisions of the House. ‘Turning to 
another subject in connection with sub- 
head B, he had a letter from Canon 
Farrar, saying that one-third of the 
churchyard of St. Margaret’s Church 
was owned by the Board of Works. As 
the ground was not in a reputable state, 
he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would devote attention to it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
quite sensible of the want of ventilation 
in the Division Lobbies, and had already 
caused some slight alterations to be 
made. If these were not successful, and 
if hon. Members would communicate 
with him further on the subject, he 
would endeavour to find some remedy 
for the inconvenience which they suf- 
fered. He had himself found difficulty 
in this matter of ventilation, and on one 
or two occasions having opened windows 
in the Lobby, they were shut by other 
Members two minutes afterwards. The 
question raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
would come on more properly on Vote 2, 
Class II. The present portion of the 
Estimates related to the police em- 
ployed by the Serjeant-at-Arms. As to 
the question of St. Margaret’s church- 
yard, he had recently received a deputa- 
tion on this subject, and the matter was 
now under the consideration of the Trea- 
sury, whose decision he hoped to be able 
to state in a few days. He thought 
Cannon Farrar was wrong in saying that 
the proportion of the churchyard vested 
in the Board of Works was one-third of 
the area. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER was glad to see 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
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Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) had called 
attention to the pay of the police at the 
House of Commons. He now took the 
opportunity of urging upon the Govern- 
ment to consider the question of the posi- 
tion all of the officers of the House, whe- 
ther high or low. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Gentleman to the 
fact that the Vote for the Officers of the 
House is not included in the Estimates 
before the Committee. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked, Whether 
any experiments would be made for 
lighting the House with the electric 
light ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
gentlemen connected with the Brush 
Light System informed him that they 
would be willing to light the House at 
their own expense by way of experi- 
ment; but they could not do so while 
the House were Sitting. The arrange- 
ments were such that the gas and electric 
apparatus could not be used at the same 
time. The experiment would, therefore, 
be made during the Easter Recess. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, there was much 
room for improvement in the Ladies’ 
Gallery. When it was considered that 
there were some 650 Members of the 
House, and that there was only accom- 
modation for 30 or 32 ladies in the Gal- 
lery, the inadequacy of that accommo- 
dation would be generally admitted. 
The Ladies’ Gallery might, he thought, 
be very much improved, without any 
alteration of the structural arrange- 
ments of the House, if the grille was 
taken away and a sort of lower gallery 
was made to extend over the heads 
of the reporters. The scrambling 
which took place for the seats was most 
disagreeable, there being only 32 prizes, 
as it were, against 600 or 700 blanks. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would see his way to giving further ac- 
commodation to ladies, and he might be 
certain that his efforts in that direction 
would be highly appreciated. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, al- 
though it might be possible to improve 
the accommodation in the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery, he did not see how it could be ex- 
tended. ‘The first claim for accommoda- 
tion in that part of the House was for 
the reporters, and it had been pointed 
out over and over again that the accom- 
modation for them at the back of the 
Gallery was most inadequate, 
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Lorv JOHN MANNERS asked, if 
the right hon. Gentleman could say what 
would be done in the matter of the un- 
sightly block of buildings in King 
Street—whether any steps had been 
taken towards purchasing the buildings 
for the purpose of making the long-de- 
sired avenue from Whitehall to the 
Houses of Parliament, which had been 
promised by King Charles the Second ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
next Vote would afford the best oppor- 
tunity for making a statement on the 
question just raised. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS advised 
that the windows of the House should 
be kept open for a longer period in the 
day-time, while Members were not in 
the House, particularly in the summer. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL supported 
the suggestion of the hon. Member, and 
expressed the opinion that blame in this 
matter was due to the officer in charge 
of the ventilation arrangements. 

Mr. GREGORY, observing that strong 
appeals had been made to the Govern- 
ment on the subject of the accom- 
modation for smoking, complained of 
the accommodation for dining. This 
was a matter of importance, and well 
worthy of the attention of the Govern- 
ment; and he urged the right hon. 
Gentleman, in any arrangement he 
might be making with the House of 
Lords, to bear in mind the inconvenience 
Members at present suffered. In his 
efforts to obtain further accommodation 
by arrangement withthe House of Lords, 
it might be necessary to give and take ; 
and he (Mr. Gregory) would point out 
that in consequence of many Bills now 
originating in the House of Lords, many 
Bills were dealt with in the Committee 
Rooms simultaneously in both Houses. 
But there were some Committee Rooms 
in the House of Commons which were 
seldom used; and he would suggest 
some of those might be given that 
to the House of Lords in order to ob- 
tain further space for dining accommo- 
dation. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE assured the 
hon. Member that the question of dining 
accommodation was one of the matters 
he had in view when he made his pro- 
posal to the House of Lords, and that if 
he could get some additional rooms from 
the House of Lords, he thought one 
of them might properly be devoted to 
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to give up some Committee Rooms to the 
House of Lords in exchange; but the 
hon. Member was not quite correct in 
saying that the Committee Rooms of the 
House of Lords were generally occupied 
at the same time as those in the House 
of Commons That did happen occa- 
sionally, but very rarely. There were 
six or seven Committee Rooms belonging 
to the House of Commons on a higher 
floor, and if the suggested exchange were 
made, it might occasionally happen that 
hon. Members would have to sit in those 
rooms. That slight inconvenience, how- 
ever, he thought they might very well 
undergo for the sake of the increased 
space obtained. 

Mr. CAINE wished to know whether 
members of the Bar had any prescriptive 
right to the use of the Strangers’ Dining 
Room, mentioning that, on one Wednes- 
day afternoon, the room was occupied by 
86 barristers, and he could not find room 
for himself. If barristers had no pre- 
scriptive right, then they ought to be 
excluded. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER inquired whe- 
ther there would be any objection to 
printing and circulating among Members 
the Report of Mr. Headlam’s Committee 
in 1867 or 1868, to which the noble Lord 
had alluded ; and also whether, without 
waiting for any structural alterations in 
the Tea Room or the Smoking Room, the 
right hon. Gentleman would endeavour 
to improve the supply of newspapers in 
the Reading Room, so that they might 
more fairly represent the different shades 
of political opinion ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE informed 
the hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. 
Caine) that another Refreshment Bar 
was being provided, at which members 
of the Bar and other persons could 
obtain refreshment. He believed that 
barristers had a prescriptive right to 
use the Strangers’ Dining Room, and 
he should be very sorry to abolish that 
right. With regard to the Report of 
the Committee of 1867, he thought it 
would not be desirable to print it now, 
because that Report advised the erection 
of a new House, and the circulation of 
the Report by the Government would 
appear to imply that the Government 
was favourable to the proposal. He 
would see if anything could be done 
with regard to the newspapers. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
Report of the Committee did not pro- 
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pose to erect a new House under the 
present roof, but a totally new House 
containing larger accommodation—fresh 
Galleries for the reporters and for ladies, 
and new Lobbies. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had apparently not studied the 
Report, and his answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber was unsatisfactory. That Committee 
collected information, not only with re- 
spect to the English House of Commons, 
but upon every House of Legislature in 
the civilized globe; and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
reprint that Report. 

Mr. CALLAN suggested that plans 
of the House of Commons should be 
prepared and circulated, mentioning that 
many rooms which had been allocated 
to Members were occupied by other 
persons. One consequence was that 
Members were obliged to sit in a cold 
and draughty room to smoke; and he 
thought that if plans were not produced, 
it might be the duty of hon. Members 
to oppose any further expenditure until 
they were produced. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he was not 
a smoker; but he certainly thought 
the smoking accommodation was most 
wretched. He also sympathized with 
the ladies in being shut in a gallery 
in which they saw with difficulty and 
heard with greater difficulty. He did 
not see why Peeresses should be allowed 
freely to see what was going on from an 
open gallery, and the ladies in the House 
of Commons should be regarded as so 
dangerous that they must be put beyond 
ascreen. He urged the First Commis- 
sioner to see if something could be done 
to improve the Ladies’ Gallery. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN reminded 
the Committee that the question of the 
Ladies’ Gallery had been discussed, not 
only incidentally upon the Estimates, 
but on a distinct Motion on two occa- 
sions. This was not a question for hon. 
Members, but for the ladies; and after 
considerable inquiry, when it had been 
discussed on former occasions, it had 
been found that 90 out of 100 ladies 
preferred to have their gallery private, 
as it was. That was the reason why the 
grille had not been removed. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to know whe- 
ther the Caterer to the House provided 
his own fuel and light ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I believe 
not. 

Vote agreed to, 
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(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £99,428, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1882, for the Mainten- 
ance and Repair of Public Buildings in Great 
Britain and the Isle of Man; for providing the 
necessary supply of Water ; for Rents of Houses 
hired for the accommodation of Public Depart- 
ments, and Charges attendant thereon.”’ 


Smrr R. ASSHETON CROSS wished 
to ask a question on a matter to which 
he had often alluded to on former occa- 
sions. It referred to the Record Office, 
and the means of protecting that Office 
from fire? A great many of the Records 
in the country had recently been brought 
up to London; and although there was 
great advantage in having them alto- 
gether in London, great danger of fire 
was involved in placing them all in one 
building. Some years ago, before the 
present Master of the Rolls had taken 
that Office, he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
had asked a similar question, and the 
answer was that he might make himself 
quite easy, because all the appliances 
of modern invention had been intro- 
duced into the Record Office, and every- 
thing had been rendered perfectly safe. 
After the Master of the Rolls had taken 
that post, he had repeated the inquiry, 
and the answer he received was that the 
precautions previously suggested had 
been adopted. He also wished to know 
whether the Chief Officer of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade had any sort of 
control over the arrangements for the 
supply of water, or any jurisdiction 
whatever in the matter? His impression 
was that the matter was taken entirely 
out of that officer’s hands. He thought 
no better advice could be obtained than 
that of Captain Shaw as to what ar- 
rangements should be adopted, and that 
that gentleman should have some con- 
trol over the arrangements. Some years 
ago he visited the Register Office, Edin- 
burgh, where similar documents were 
kept; and on making inquiry as to the 
precautions against fire, he found that 
after the clerks left all the fires were 
raked out, and that there was not a 
single bucket or other precautionary 
appliance in the place. Through the 


action of the Treasury that had been 
remedied; but he was very anxious with 
regard to the documents in the Record 
Office, 
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Mr. THOROLD ROGERS did not 
think there was the slightest risk of fire 
in the Record Office, there being no 
wood in the rooms except some floors. 
The fires were left open, that plan hav- 
ing been found to be the safest system. 
The Records were kept in fire-proof safes, 
which no fire could get into; and he did 
not think a flash of lightning of the most 
ferocious character would set the docu- 
ments on fire. There was no country in 
the world which had anything like the 
Records this country possessed, and he 
was very thankful that they had been 
at last taken from the hands of the local 
authorities and placed in safer hands. 
He believed the precautions adopted 
were absolutely perfect. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would inquire, and answer the question 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) on the Report. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH drew attention 
to the Vote for the rents of offices used 
for Public Departments, and asked whe- 
ther a rumour which had been circulated 
that the Government intended to build a 
new War Office and Admiralty Office was 
correct? He also wished to suggest that 
some Return should be made of the 
amount of rent paid by the Government 
to the Office of Woods under the Votes 
he was referring to. He believed a 
large portion of the Votes constituted a 
contribution to the Revenue, the Woods 
and Forests letting this property to the 
Government and paying the money into 
the Treasury. It would be interesting 
to the Committee to know how much of 
this money was received by the Woods 
and Forests as revenue and paid to the 
Treasury as a contribution to the Re- 
venue. It was very desirable the Com- 
mittee should have full opportunity of 
considering whether it was desirable 
that new public buildings should be 
erected on the Whitehall or the Great 
George Street sites. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was right in say- 
ing a good deal of the money voted in 
the shape of rent was paid to the Office 
of Woods, and therefore it came back 
to the Treasury in another form. The 
right hon. Gentleman, too, was also cor- 
rect in saying that at the present time 
the question of the desirability of erect- 
ing some new buildings for both the 
War Office and the Admiralty was now 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
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ment. He need hardly say no steps 
would be taken without full communi- 
cation with the House. The time was 
now fast approaching when the New 
Courts of Justice and the Natural His- 
tory Museum would be completed, so 
that it would be possible to take in 
hand other works without exceeding 
the Votes ordinarily granted for Public 
Buildings. 

Mr. GORST asked for some explana- 
tion of the item of £6,750 for sanitary 
improvements in Public Offices. He pre- 
sumed he was right in thinking that the 
Public Offices were the public buildings 
of the country ; and, if that were so, he 
must express his surprise that any sani- 
tary improvements were required, be- 
cause, when the question had been asked 
—especially with reference to the War 
Office—the House had been over and 
over again assured that the sanitary 
condition was perfect, and that now 
there was nothing left to be desired. 
Therefore, one was rather astonished 
when he found the Government coming 
down to the House and asking for so 
large a sum, and that on account, for 
the purpose of sanitary improvements 
in the Public Offices. What he would 
like to have explained was in what 
Public Offices these improvements were 
now being made, why a Vote on Ac- 
count was taken, and whether there was 
any Estimate, or approximate Estimate, 
of the amount which would be ultimately 
required? Itwasan extremely unusual 
thing for a Committee of Supply to be 
asked to vote a sum of money on ac- 
count, unless they were in possession of 
an Estimate of the total expense to be 
incurred. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gorst) 
rose, he rose at the same time to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the very same item, which, in 
his opinion, was, as it now stood, the 
most unsatisfactory item in the Esti- 
mates. It was a class of item which 
had always been condemned by Com- 
mittees of Supply, because the Com- 
mittee were asked to take a leap in the 
dark, which might lead to the expendi- 
ture of a very considerable sum. They 
were asked to vote £6,750 without ex- 
planation, and in view of an expendi- 
ture which was entirely uncertain. Now, 
if there was any rule which should be 
more constantly observed in Committee 
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of Supply, it was this—that they ought 
to insist on having a full Estimate for 
the particular Service when they were 
asked to give the first Vote. To show 
the advantage of that course, he might 
state that with regard to the very plot 
of vacant ground in Westminster which 
had been under discussion on a former 
Vote, there was, a few years ago, a 
modest sum of £10,000 put down for 
the buildings proposed to be erected 
thereon. He raised an objection to 
the Vote, because the Treasury had 
not placed on the Table a full Esti- 
mate of the probable cost of the work 
which it was intended to carry out. It 
came out in discussion that there had 
been no very special Estimate made, 
but that it might amount to many thou- 
sands of pounds. The result of his ob- 
jection was that the sum was struck out, 
and the building which was then con- 
templated, and which, while swallowing 
up many thousands of pounds, would 
have been entirely unnecessary, was 
never commenced; but the ground was 
made use of for its present purposes. 
They were entitled to know in which 
of the Public Offices these sanitary 
improvements were required, why they 
were required, what the nature of the 
scheme was, and what steps had been 
taken to secure that the expenditure 
should be kept within moderate bounds. 
He was sure the noble Lord would be 
able to say what was the probable 
amount that would be expended in 
connection with these sanitary improve- 
ments. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was quite natural that the Com- 
mittee should want to know the pro- 
bable cost of the proposed improve- 
ments; but this was a case in which he 
was afraid it was absolutely impossible 
to give an Estimate. It was quite im- 
possible to reckon what works of this 
nature would cost. The hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had 
expressed his surprise that any sanitary 
improvements at the War Office were 
requisite, after the repeated assurances 
given to the Committee that the sanitary 
condition of that Office was most satis- 
factory. He (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
was glad to say that the War Office was 
in a satisfactory condition ; but he be- 
lieved it was the only Government Office, 
or almost the only Public Office, in 
which the sanitary arrangements were 
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satisfactory. They had had reports re- 
cently that Buckingham Palace and the 
Home Office were in an unfavourable 
condition, and it was perfectly impos- 
sible, in a work of this sort, to tell 
where it would stop. They had deter- 
mined this year to take every proceed- 
ing to rectify the evils which existed. 
The Home Office, including some of the 
Departments in Downing Street, would 
be first taken in hand; but it would be 
some years before the work was com- 
pleted, and great expenditure would 
have to be incurred before all the ne- 
cessary improvements were made. 
Mr. MAGNIAC inquired why the 
Survey Buildings were continued in 
South Africa, and why in so incon- 
venient a place it was determined to 
expend £3,000 on new buildings for the 
Engraving Department ? Although the 
question of Survey would come up for 
discussion on a later Vote, the question 
of engraving might very properly be 
raised at this stage of the Estimates. 
Great delay had taken place with regard 
to getting out the Survey, and he believed 
that it was, to a very great extent, due 
to the want of engravers. Southampton 
certainly did appear a most out-of-the- 
way place for a centre of this kind, and 
he hoped the Government would be able 
to give some explanation of the matter. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE could not 
say why it was that Southampton was 
originally chosen as a centre of the 
Survey Department ; but it had been 
a centre for a great many years, and, 
an extension being necessary, it was 
thought more convenient to erect the 
new buildings in Southampton than it 
would be elsewhere. 

Mr. GORST said, the explanation was 
of so unsatisfactory a character, that he 
must move to reduce the Vote by the sum 
of £6,750, which was put down for the 
sanitary improvements. He condemned 
the new practice of proposing that the 
Committeeshould embark on an expendi- 
ture of which it was not allowed by the 
Government to see the end. It would 
be quite possible for the Government to 
take a Vote for certain sanitary improve- 
ments which it was intended to carry out 
during the present financial year, and 
to put some amount to which the ex- 
penditure on those improvements might 
be extended. He must express his dis- 
appointment and astonishment, in which 
he was sure every Member of the Vom- 
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mittee would share, at learning these 
shocking sanitary defects in the new 
buildings. He supposed that no private 
a building a mansion or a public 

uilding would tolerate his architect 
and surveyor if they supplied him with 
a building that was so deficient in sani- 
tary accommodation as the noble Lord 
said the Public Offices were. Some ex- 
planation should be given why these 
new buildings, for which the nation had 
paid an enormous sum, were deficient 
in those sanitary improvements which 
every cottage building in these days 
was required to have. It was quitea 
satire upon our public institutions that 
the Local Government Board, which 
lectured persons and public bodies all 
over the country upon their duties as to 
sanitary arrangements, should have its 
own sanitary arrangements in so shock- 
ing a state that a year or two after the 
building was completed the Government 
had to come down to the House and ask 
for more money for sanitary improve- 
ments for that building. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £92,678, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1882, for the Main- 
tenance and Repair of Public Buildings in Great 
Britain and the Isle of Man; for providing the 
necessary supply of Water; for Rents of Houses 
hired for the accommodation of Public Depart- 
ments, and Charges attendant thereon.”—(Jr. 
Gorst.) 


Mr. DILLWYN thought it was not 
proper to vote on account a large sum 
like this without having some Estimate 
to guide the Committee as to the ulti- 
mate amount that would be reached. 
There must have been some Estimate 
given, and it was most unsatisfactory 
that the Committee had not got it. He 
would like to know upon what principle 
the Government asked for this definite 
sum of £6,750. The Estimate might be 
exceeded, and the Committee were bound 
to know upon what it was founded, other- 
wise, as had been pointed out, they might 
be landed—they did not know where—in 
a continuous expense from year to year. 
He was not in favour of reducing the 
Vote by the total sum for sanitary im- 
provements, because if the sanitary state 
of these buildings was as bad as it had 
been represented, there was no doubt 
that these defects must be remedied, 
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But he would suggest that the Vote 
should be postponed in order that the 
Estimate and some more satisfactory 
explanation should be furnished to the 
Committee. He preferred that to re- 
fusing the Vote, because if the money 
was required it must be voted after more 
information had been given. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS quite 
agreed with the general principle which 
had always been adopted by Committees 
of that House, that they ought to know 
the whole cost before they voted any 
sum on account. That was a very sound 
principle to go upon, and had been 
very properly insisted upon for a great 
number of years; but there was a pecu- 
liarity in this particular case. The hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had 
said they must know what they were 
going to enter into before they voted any 


thing; but, unfortunately, they entered |, 


into this matter a great many years ago, 
and they were only now patching up the 
rent that was made by the new offices. 
No one who had not had personal ex- 
perience—as he unfortunately had had 
—could tell the condition in which the 
Public Offices really were. He would 
tell the Committee what happened in 
ithe Home Office. When the Department 
was ordered to move into the new build- 
ing the clerks positively refused to go, 
and gave as their reason that they knew 
the place was unhealthy, and that if 
they went there they were quite sure to 
be ill. Thereupon he refused to go until 
an inquiry had been made by the Local 
Government Board. It was then found 
that the clerks were perfectly right, and 
the place was not healthy. A great deal 
was done in consequence of that inquiry, 
and they did not go into the building 
until the Local Government Board were 
satisfied that it had been put right. He 
was thankful to say that he usually en- 
joyed very good health; but when he 
got into that Office he found he was per- 
petually suffering from severe headaches. 
Hehad inquiries made as to the drainage 
of the place, and when they came to ask 
for a plan of the drains there was not 
one to be had anywhere, and about ten 
holes had to be broken in Whitehall 


Place before it could be found where the’ 


drains were. He was then assured, over 
and over again, that everything was per- 
fectly sound, and there was nothing 
wrong with the drains; and it was not 
until he told the Treasury that he would 
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take lodgings elsewhere and charge it 
to them that the real state of the case 
was discovered. It was then actually 
found that there were two feet in depth 
of foul sewage in the cellars of the build- 
ing. The fact was that the great central 
drain, instead of running out of the 
building, had got its back broken, and 
emptied into the building. Therefore it 
was hardly to be wondered at that he 
had a headache, or that the clerks were 
ill. Everything was done at last in order 
to put the matter straight ; but, he pre- 
sumed, more defects had now been dis- 
covered. A more lamentable instance 
of want of common foresight, whether 
on the part of the architect or on the 
part of the builder, never was known in 
this world. He thought it was a posi- 
tive disgrace. However, it must be put 
straight, and the noble Lord was per- 
fectly right in insisting upon that point. 
He could not say whether it would cost 
£10,000 or £50,000 ; but they could not 
allow their clerks to suffer. Therefore, 
although he perfectly agreed with his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) on 
the general principle, and with the hon. 
Member for Swansea in objecting to the 
manner in which the Vote was brought 
forward, he, for one, must vote for the 
immediate expenditure of the money 
required. At all hazards, risks, and 
costs, the matter must be put straight. It 
was not a question of entering upon a 
new building, and they could not tell 
what might be necessary to complete 
the remedy; but he hoped the noble 
Lord would be able to tell them what 
buildings it was now proposed to deal 
with, and how many would remain to 
be provided for. 

Eart PERCY said, he thought the 
Committee would agree that this matter 
was very alarming and extremely un- 
satisfactory. It was a state of things 
which could not be tolerated. He did 
not understand that his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Gorst) had the slightest de- 
sire to postpone necessary action in the 
matter. Of course, the health of the 
public servants should be preserved as far 
as possible, no matter what expenditure 
that entailed ; at the same time, he did 
not understand the reason why this Vote 
should be taken on account. It appeared 
perfectly possible to estimate generally 
the total cost of an undertaking of this 
kind, and to tell the Committee what 
were the buildings to be dealt with at 
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the present and in the future. If the 
Committee were adverse to reducing the 
Vote, possibly it might be in Order to 
postpone it, or the Government might 
agree to report Progress. He would be 
willing to support whatever course might 
be most convenient; but some notice 
should be taken of such a very serious 
matter, and some fuller information 
ought to be given to the Committee. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS hoped the 
Committee would not agree to the sug- 
gestion that the Vote should be post- 
poned. After the statement of the noble 
Lord and his right hon. Friend the late 
Home Secretary, it would really be dis- 
creditable and a positive cruelty to the 
public servants to postpone the Vote. It 
was obviously necessary that with respect 
to the Home Office, at any rate, and 
possibly with respect to other offices, the 
Vote should pass as soon as possible, 
and that these sanitary improvements 
should be immediately carried out. He 
thought that was clearly established to 
the satisfaction of the Committee. But 
with regard to the statement that it was 
in contemplation to erect new offices for 
the War Office and the Admiralty, the 
Committee would doubtless be of opi- 
nion that when these great new build- 
ings were erected it would be the duty 
of the Government to call in the highest 
sanitary and engineering experience and 
skill that could be availed of, and that 
in future any great public building 
should be erected by no architect, how- 
ever eminent, without the co-ordinate as- 
sistance of the highest engineering skill. 
With respect to the charges made against 
the eminent gentlemen who had erected, 
during recent years, those great public 
buildings, of which the sanitary arrange- 
ments had proved so defective, he 
would suggest to the Committee that 
they had probably found the same com- 
plaints with respect to their own houses. 
He thought there was no real distinc- 
tion to be drawn between the sani- 
tary defects of public buildings and of 
private dwellings. His own experience 
led him to say that the deficiencies of 
engineering science with respect to sani- 
tary arrangements were quite as obvious 
and quite as mischievous in private 
houses as in public buildings; and the 
moral he ventured to draw was that, in 
future, the highest engineering skill 
should be employed, whenever a new 
public building was to be erected. 
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Mr. GORST said, that money had 
already been spent upon improving the 
sanitary condition of the Home Office. 
The Office was, first of all, built in an 
unsatisfactory manner, its sanitary con- 
dition was then patched up to the satis- 
faction of the Local Government Board, 
and now Parliament was asked to allow 
a fresh expenditure for the purpose of 
once more patching up the sanitary con- 
dition of the building. After the expe- 
rience they had had, it would be as well 
if the Government and the Committee 
were to hold their hands—if the Com- 
mittee, at any rate, were to refuse to 
vote this money until the Government 
had thoroughly considered the matter, 
and were prepared to lay satisfactory 
plans before the Committee. He should 
have been happy to have consented to 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) for the postpone- 
ment of the Vote; but he believed he 
was right in saying that a Vote which 
had once been put could not be post- 
poned. He would propose, however, 
as this was the last Vote before them 
this evening, that the Chairman should 
now report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. There could be no harm in 
taking that course, and it might lead to 
some good, as, before the matter again 
came before the Committee, the Govern- 
ment could investigate the matter, and 
lay the necessary information before 
them. He would not himself move to 
report Progress, as he had moved the 
reduction of the Vote; but he would 
suggest that the noble Lord (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) should himself 
propose it. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
was afraid the hon. and learned Member 
was hardly correct in saying that no 
harm would be done by postponing the 
Vote. The work could not be undertaken 
until the Vote was agreed to, as it was 
the rule that no new operations should 
be commenced until a sum had been 
granted on account. [Mr.Gorsr: This 
is not a new work.| The hon. and 
learned Member might look upon it as 
an old work; but, technically, it was a 
new one. He regretted that he was 
unable to give the Committee full in- 
formation on the subject ; but he would 
state exactly how the matter stood. The 
matter had been brought fully before 
him, and he had found that it was a very 
considerable one, for no single one of 
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our Public Offices, with the exception of 
the War Office, was in a satisfactory 
condition. If the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would make inquiries, he would 
find that in this neighbourhood there 
were a very large number of houses, 
clubs, and other buildings, which were 
in an extremely unsatisfactory sanitary 
condition. To put the matter shortly, 
water-closets had taken the place of 
cesspools without the necessary adapta- 
tion of drains, and the result was that a 
large portion of London was in this un- 
satisfactory condition. The matter hav- 
ing been brought to his attention, he 
had thought that, so far asthe Treasury 
were concerned, it could sanction the 
undertaking of the work necessary to 
alter the condition of things; and, there- 
fore, it was proposed that a substantial 
grant should be made for the purpose. 
The Home Office would be dealt with in 
the first place, and the money would be 
expended, as far as possible, in improv- 
ing the sanitary condition of that build- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the drains 
and sewers of that part of London near 
Whitehall were in a disgraceful con- 
dition. The architects who had built 
the dwellings had nothing to do with 
the drains. He could assure the Com- 
mittee that, under the new regulations 
laid down by the Board of Works, the 
present evils could not exist ; and, as the 
new offices would be constructed under 
those regulations, there need be no fear 
in regard to their proper sanitary ar- 
rangements. Certain elementary sani- 
tary principles were laid down in the 
regulations of the Board of Works ; and 
the Board of Works, for the future, 
would take care that all those principles 
were attended to. When once these 
principles were laid down, they seemed 
so simple that the only wonder was they 
had not been adopted before. He did 
not think that, in the future, they would 
have to blush for the sanitary condition 
of their Public Offices as they had now. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH called attention 
to an item, on page 18, of £1,494 7s. 6d. 
rent in respect of Board of Trade Offices. 
The item in the time of the late Govern- 
ment appeared by the Estimates to have 
been £1,000 less, and he wished to know 
how the increase had come about ? 
GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
believed the bad sanitary condition of 
the Public Offices was owing to the past 
neglect of the Office of Works, although 
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he did not think the Government or any- 
one now in the House was responsible. 
Connected with the Office there wasa Con- 
sulting Surveyor, who not only received 
the handsome salary of £1,200 a-year, 
but was allowed to carry cn private 
practice. Nine years ago the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) asked a 
question about this Consulting Surveyor, 
and made several assertions in regard to 
the bad practice of allowing a public 
officer to carry on private practice; and, 
in the course of a rather warm discussion 
that followed, Lord Sherbrooke, then 
Mr. Lowe, in indignant tones, denied 
those statements of injury to the pub- 
lic interests. He (Sir George Balfour) 
would not impute anything to the Consult- 
ing Surveyor, Sir Henry Hunt; but he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Office of Worksshould prevent 
an official of thiskind undertaking private 
practice. The Government could not ex- 
pect to have their work done efficiently 
so long as the gentleman they employed 
to do it was allowed to do work for 
private individuals. He would rather 
give such a person an increased salary 
than allow him to carry on private prac- 
tice. The matter, as he had said, had 
been mentioned nine years ago; things 
were, however, allowed to remain as they 
were, and now they found that the drains 
of their new public buildings were in a 
dreadful condition, the health of their 
public servants injured, and the present 
Committee called upon to devote a con- 
siderable portion of its valuable time to 
the discussion of the sanitary state of 
the Public Offices, and of grants of pub- 
lic money to rectify the bad drainage. If 
they had had an officer entirely devoted 
to the service of the public, all the evils 
which now existed would have been pre- 
vented. 

Mr. MONK said, that with regard to 
the question just put by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), he should like to 
ask the noble Lord (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) who was responsible for 
adding up the figures in the Votes? If 
he would look at page 8 he would find 
that in adding up the second column a 
slight error of £1,069 had been made. 
Though the Estimates bore the signature 
of the noble Lord, he did not suppose 
that the noble Lord was in any way re- 
sponsible for the correct adding up of 
the figures. Someone at the Treasury, 
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however, must be. Nodoubt, the £494 
referred to ought to be £1,494 ; but even 
if that were so, there was still an error 
of £69. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, a ques- 
tion had been put to him about widening 
Parliament Street; but it would be seen 
that the matter was necessarily mixed up 
with the question of selecting a site for 
the Public Offices. There were three 
alternative sites—namely, the Parlia- 
ment Street and Great George Street 
sites, the Thames Embankment site, and 
the site of the present Admiralty. The 
selection of the site was now occupying 
the attention of the Government. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the sum fixed 
upon in the Estimates, to which excep- 
tion had been taken, was an odd one. 
The Government must have had some 
Estimate ; and he would, therefore, ask 
the noble Lord to make it known to the 
Committee what that Estimate was, and 
how the sum had been arrived at. The 
work was not a new work, and unless 
some more satisfactory explanation than 
that which had been given was afforded 
he should move that the Committee re- 
port Progress. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was impossible to prepare a 
trustworthy Estimate of the cost of these 
Works, and he should only be mislead- 
ing the Committee if he attempted to 
give one. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS wished to 
say a word as to what had fallen from 
the hon. and gallant General opposite 
(Sir George Balfour). The hon. and 
gallant Member had made a mistake as 
to the nature of the engagement upon 
which Sir Henry Hunt entered the 
service of the Government, for he had 
assumed that the Consulting Surveyor 
had engaged to place the whole of his 
time at their disposal, which was really 
not the fact. In return for a very 
moderate salary—considering his very 
great capacity and reputation — Sir 
Henry Hunt had engaged to be con- 
sulted by the First Commissioner of 
Works, if he wished to consult him 
on any given subject. That was a very 
different thing to being responsible for 
the underground arrangements of all 
the public buildings in the Metropolis. 
That was a condition that was never 
proposed to Sir Henry Hunt, and which 
he never dreamed of undertaking; there- 
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Member upon him was altogether un- 
founded. 

GeyeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the noble Lord had made use of 
some words which he (Sir George Bal- 
four) could not pass by. The noble Lord 
had said that an unfounded attack had 
been madeupon Sir Henry Hunt. Accord- 
ing to his recollection, the matter had 
been brought before the House by the 
hon. Member for Swansea some years 
ago. No doubt, his memory was not what 
it used to be; still, he recollected this cir- 
cumstance. They had then discussed the 
impropriety of allowing an official, who 
had a large number of public buildings 
under his survey, to undertake private 
practice. [Lord Joun Manners: No, 
no.] He was simply stating what his 
recollection was. He had one opinion, 
the noble Lord might have another. It 
was one of the most fatal things a Go- 
vernment had ever done to allow a man 
to serve two masters, the State and a 
private employer; for the result of his 
experience was—and, no doubt, that of 
the noble Lord would be the same—that, 
undersuch circumstances, the Public Ser- 
vice suffered. A complaint of Sir Henry 
Hunt being allowed to receive a salary 
from the public whilst he was carry- 
ing on his private practice had been 
made, because hon. Members saw the 
difficulty he must experience in drawing 
the line between the time he should de- 
vote to his public and the time he should 
give to his private practice; but since 
that complaint was made he (Sir George 
Balfour) had studiously refrained from 
bringing the question forward, because 
he had not wished to make an attack 
upon Sir Henry Hunt. He always 
refrained, both in private and public 
life, from making personal attacks be- 
hind a friend’s or an enemy’s back ; 
therefore, he protested against the noble 
Lord’s accusation. If Sir Henry Hunt 
had been present he would say to his 
face what he had already said to the 
Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Before any fur- 
ther discussion takes place with regard 
to Sir Henry Hunt I would point out 
to the Committee that his salary is not 
taken in this Vote. 

Mr. GORST said, he understood the 
noble Lord to say that until a Vote on 
Account was agreed to no money could 
be applied to this work. Then, sup- 
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Prime Minister to take three months’ 
Vote on Account, and this Vote had not 
come on until July, what would have 
become of the sanitary improvement of 
the Home Office in the meantime ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that as the 
Chairman had ruled that Sir Henry 
Hunt’s Office could not be discussed 
under this Vote he would not now enter 
into a defence of that gentleman ; but 
he would say this—and, no doubt, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
confirm what he said—that it was no 
part of Sir Henry Hunt’s duty to super- 
vise the drains and the arrangements 
made by the architect for putting the 
buildings of the Home Office in a proper 
sanitary condition. It was the duty of 
Sir Henry Hunt to carefully examine 
the Estimates put before him, and to see 
that no unreasonable expense was in- 
curred. When the proper time came he 
should be quite prepared to meet the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite (Sir 
George Balfour), and to contend, as he 
thought he could successfully, that the 
arrangement which had been referred 
to, which was not entered into by the 
late Government, nor by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, but by a right hon. 
Gentleman long antecedent to any sit- 
ting on the Front Benches, was an ar- 
rangement to the public advantage, and 
that it would be a great mistake indeed 
to exclude from the Public Service the 
experience of a gentleman in the posi- 
tion of Sir Henry Hunt. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE could con- 
firm what had been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down. 
He had frequently derived the greatest 
assistance from Sir Henry Hunt. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it was a serious 
question for the country if, in matters 
of this kind, enormous public buildings 
were to be constructed at great expense 
without anyone being responsible as 
to their healthy character. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) had given them his own ex- 
perience of the Home Office, and there 
was reason to regret that any public 
servants should have been employed in 
such a place. There was, seemingly, no 
assurance that the Vote they were now 
asked to pass was to be employed under 
the direction of a person responsible to 
the House; therefore, he could not see 
why they should consent to it. They 
were asked to grant £6,750 for an unde- 
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fined purpose. They did not know whe- 
ther they would have the Home Office 
or any one of the Public Offices put in a 
sanitary condition by the expenditure of 
the money. He had no wish to refer to 
what had been said as to the qualities of 
the Consulting Surveyor; but this he 
would point out—thatif they paid £1,200 
a-year to a gentleman, and his services 
were of no use to them, there was no 
reference to anyone else who was to do 
his work. Apparently, they had noone 
competent in the service of the State to 
undertake the improvement of either the 
Home Office or any other public build- 
ing. It was on that ground that he 
must deprecate the Committee coming to 
a resolution to vote the money without 
an explanation as to the manner in which 
it was to be expended, and as to whether 
the result would be satisfactory. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE thought that if 
hon. Members had had the 30 or 40 
years’ experience as architects in con- 
nection with large buildings that he had 
had himself, they would not be so dis- 
posed to raise these objections. There 
was nothing so difficult to estimate as 
the cost of such works as these, espe- 
cially when there were no plans. It was 
almost impossible for anyone to make an 
estimate ; therefore, he would advise the 
Committee not to report Progress now, 
but to allow the Vote to pass. He would 
ask under whose charge and care the 
work was to be carried on? Would it 
be under the architect of the building or 
a public official ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that two officials were very much to 
blame for the unsatisfactory state of 
things which had been described— 
namely, the architect who drew the 
original plans, and who, no doubt, was 
primarily responsible for not having 
drawn proper plans—and the surveyor, 
who should have examined the plans to 
see if there were any defectsinthem. If 
justice was to be done in this case, 
either these two gentlemen should be 
suspended from the position of employés 
of the Government, or they should be re- 
quired to bear the expense of making 
the necessary alterations. If they were 
made to bear the expense, it would in- 
duce them to do better another time. 
The Committee should report Progress 
to enable the Government to consider 
the matter. With regard to the Admi- 
ralty buildings, he understood that the 
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lease would soon expire; and he should 
like to know what arrangement had 
been made for renewing it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that no 
arrangement as to the renewal of the 
lease had yet been made. 

Mr. WARTON said there was a sum 
put down as spent on buildings in the 
Isle of Man; and he wished to have 
some information with regard to it. It 
was true it was stated that the sum was 
recoverable from the Isle of Man; but 
it would be satisfactory to have some 
details of the expenditure, for the people 
were very heavily taxed by an extrava- 
gant Governor. The money was for— 

“‘ Maintenance and Repair of the Government 
Buildings at Castle Rushen, Douglas, Ramsay, 
Kirk Michael, Peel, and Castletown, including 
Rent of Right of Passage, Court House, Douglas, 
Salary of Surveyor (£20).” 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
stated, that the amount was only £800 
in all; and the whole of it was recover- 
able from the Revenues of the Isle of 
Man. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could bear his testimony to the efficient 
and satisfactory manner in which the 
Governor of the Isle of Man had carried 
out his duties. That gentleman, he 
believed, had very materially improved 
the Island. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Resolutions [18th March] reported, 
and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon the 
18th day of this instant March, was reported 
from the Committee of Supply, and then agreed 
to by the House, be read, as followeth :—That a 
number of Land Forces, not exceeding 134,060, 
of all ranks, be maintained for the service of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
at Home and Abroad, excluding Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions, during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1882. 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to provide during Twelve Months for the 
Discipline and Regulation of the Army. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Cuitpers, The Jupcz ApvocaTE GENERAL, and 
Mr. TREVELYAN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill123.] 
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POOR LAW OFFICERS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


(The Lord Advocate, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


[BILL 113.] skCOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Lareny), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, that as 
several hon. Members were desirous of 
making their observations when the Bill 
went into Committee, he would not say 
anything regarding it at that stage. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. M‘LAGAN pointed out that the 
Bill was drawn upon the same lines as 
the English and Irish measures upon 
the same subject, and that the circum- 
stances of Scotland were not of an iden- 
tical character. He would, therefore, 
express a hope that there would be some 
interval allowed between the second 
reading and the Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 31st March. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the years ending on the 31st days of March 
1880 and 1881, the sum of £1,536,571 4s. 2d. be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

(2.) Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1882, the sum of £11,819,046 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 





INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (THUR- 
STASTON COMMON) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to confirm 
the Provisional Order for the inclosure of certain 
lands called or known as Thurstaston, in the 
county of Chester, in pursuance of a Report of 
the Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Courr- 
ney and Secretary Sir Wiii1am Harcourt. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill122.] 
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UNION JUSTICES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Suttrvan, Bill for the 
better administration of Justice at Petty Ses- 
sions Courts in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. O’Sutuivan, Major Noxtan, Mr. Par- 
NELL, Mr. Richarp Power, and Mr. Mercer. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 124. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 22nd March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Burs—Second Reading— 
India Office (Sale of Superfluous Land) * (51). 

Committee—Court of Session (Scotland) (42), 
debate adjourned sine die. 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Godalming, &c.) * (48). 


SOUTH GARSTON DOCK AND RAILWAY 
BILL [u.1.] 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
adjourned Debate on the Earl Cadogan’s 
motion, 

“That the order made on Thursday the 3rd 
instant ‘that the Bill be not further proceeded 
with during the present Session’ be discharged 
and the Bill re-committed to the same Select 
Committee for the purpose of considering the 
question of awarding costs to the petitioners 
who appeared before the Committee ;”’ 
read, and discharged, and motion, by 
leave of the House, withdrawn. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS).—QUESTION 

Eart CADOGAN: May I ask my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he isin a position 
to give the House any information as to 
the negotiations in the Transvaal, a 
subject which at this moment is one of 
so much interest ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
much obliged to my noble Friend for 
asking the Question. I am only able to 
say, speaking generally, that the state- 
ment that an arrangement has been 
come to is true; but I am not in a posi- 
tion this evening to state the details. 


{LORDS} * 
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COURT OF SESSION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(no. 42.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
very much regretted that on the occasion 
of the second reading of this Bill he 
had not the opportunity of making a 
statement to their Lordships of the rea- 
sons for its introduction; and he also 
thought he ought to apologize to their 
Lordships for having put the second 
reading for as early a date as he did 
after the time that the Bill was intro- 
duced. He should certainly not have 
done so if he could at that time have 
anticipated the strong sentiment upon 
the subject which had manifested itself 
in Scotland. The Bill had been pre- 
pared by his learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate, after communicating with, 
and ascertaining the opinions of, those 
who, from their position, had the best 
right to be consulted: and, having him- 
self had the advantage of personal com- 
munication with some of those learned 
persons, and of seeing the views ex- 
pressed by others, he had regarded the 
Bill as one to which, though it might re- 
quire discussion in Committee, no objec- 
tion was likely to be offered in an earlier 
stage. Whatever might be thought of 
the proposals made by the Bill, it was 
a matter of gratification to find how 
popular the Court of Session. was in that 
country, and how great was the satis- 
faction with the way in which justice 
was administered in that Court. But it 
was his duty to state to their Lordships 
the reasons which caused the Government 
to suppose that they would be doing a 
public service, and in no way interfering 
with the efficient administration of jus- 
tice in Scotland, if they recommended 
to Parliament such a reduction of the 
judicial staff of the Court of Session as 
was proposed by this Bill, and as ap- 
peared to be so much objected to. Their 
Lordships, he was sure, would all be of 
opinion that it was not desirable in any 
Court or in any country to have a greater 
judicial staff than could be kept con- 
stantly and fully occupied with the 
business of the country; and, however 
wellunder the existing system the judicial 
business of Scotland might be performed, 
yet, if by a greater economy and better 
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arrangements as to the distribution of 
the power of the Court, a smaller number 
of Judges would be sufficient, the Go- 
vernment would be doing no more than 
their duty in making such a proposal to 
the House. Their Lordships would, per- 
haps, permit him first to state what was 
the present judicial power of the Court 
of Session in Scotland, and how it was 
distributed, and to compare it with that 
in England; and inasmuch as he knew 
that in the minds of some this was a 
question which ought not to be considered 
apart from the question of the local 
Courts in Scotland, he would also state 
what was the judicial power of these 
local Courts at present, and how it stood 
comparatively with that of the corre- 
sponding tribunals in England. The 
Court of Session, with the full number 
of Judges—there was at present one 
vacancy—would consist of 13 Judges of 
the firstorder. It was divided into what 
were called the Outer and the Inner 
House. The Inner House, consisting of 
two divisions of four Judges each, took 
all the appeal business; while the Outer 
House, consisting of Judges called Lords 
Ordinary, who sat each separately, took 
the business of the Court which arose in 
the first instance and certain summary 
proceedings. The business of the Inner 
House was not exclusively appellate ; it 
had at present eight Judges; and for the 
business of first instance, in what was 
called the Outer House, they had five 
Judges. If that were compared with 
England, they would find that in Eng- 
land there were in all six ordinary Judges 
in Appeal. They had occasionally as- 
sistance from three ex-officio Judges, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, 
and the Master of the Rolls; making 
nine, therefore, if they included the 
extraordinary assistance, as compared 
with eight in Scotland. But the Inner 
House in Scotland did not, like the ordi- 
nary Judges of Appeal in England—ex- 
cept when on Circuit—do appeal busi- 
ness alone. In England the Judges of 
first instance, including the Chief Justice 
and the Master of the Rolls, who also 
sometimes sat in the Court of Appeal, 
were not lessthan 22 innumber. With 
regard to the Inferior Courts in Scot- 
land, there were 18 principal sheriffs, 
and about 50 sheriffs substitute. In 
England there were 57 County Court 
Judges. Their Lordships would see that 
upon that comparative statement two 
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things were apparent—first, that upon 
the whole the numerical strength of the 
Scottish Bench, both in the Court of Ses- 
sion and in the country generally, was 
greater in proportion than the English 
with respect to the population and busi- 
ness; and, secondly, that if they regarded 
the Inner House in Scotland with respect 
to its main functions as an appellate tri- 
bunal, the disproportion was still greater. 
The subject of the strength and consti- 
tution of the Court of Session was con- 
sidered by a Commission which reported 
in the year 1870, of which he himself 
and other Members of their Lordships’ 
House not connected with Scotland were 
Members, and also the present Lord Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session and Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland, and other 
learned persons then or now on the 
Scottish Bench. That Commission un- 
doubtedly did express an opinion that 
the then number of 13 Judges in the 
Court of Session could not by any re- 
distribution or in any re-arrangement 
be diminished without interfering with 
the efficiency of the Court, and without 
injuring the public. Speaking for him- 
self, he would say that he was very 
much influenced as a Member of that 
Commission by the opinion of the Scotch 
Members of it, particularly of Lord 
Colonsay. He did not wish at all to 
detract from the authority of the Com- 
mission of 1870; but he must submit to 
their Lordships that that was not a con- 
clusive view, and ought not to stand in 
the way of any arrangements which 
further consideration might suggest. 
Two years before that Commission re- 
ported, a very important Act had been 
passed for the simplification and im- 
provement of the judicial procedure in 
the Court of Session. In the year 1870, 
when that Report was made, full expe- 
rience could not have been had of the 
working of that law. But it had since 
worked, he believed, most successfully, 
and had tended among other things to 
the expeditious discharge of business, 
and after that experience, there had 
been reason to believe, that, under pro- 
per arrangements, a smaller number of 
Judges might discharge the work of the 
Court of Session than the number of 13. 
It so happened that there had since been 
frequent vacancies upon the Bench, some 
of which had continued for a con- 
siderable time. There were two vacan- 
cies, he thought, at that very time— 
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namely, 1869-70—and they continued for 
some months without, he believed, any 
serious inconvenience. He passed over 
one vacancy which continued for some 
time in 1873-4; but there was another 
which continued for, he believed, more 
than three years before the change of 
Government, which took place in April 
last. He understood that it was the de- 
clared view of the late Government that 
advantage ought to be taken of that va- 
cancy to re-consider the whole subject ; 
and he thought he did not misunderstand 
that view when he added, that it was in- 
tended by them that some reduction of 
the number of Judges should take place. 
Inasmuch, however, as no such legisla- 
tion had taken place, they considered 
eventually that they had no option but 
to fill up that vacancy, which was done 
last year. Other vacancies had since 
occurred, and there was one now; and 
that, partly, was the reason why the Go- 
vernment had thought it right to bring 
the matter before Parliament at this par- 
ticular time. As he had pointed out to 
their Lordships, the vacancy which was 
filled up in the spring of last year had 
existed for more than three years; and, 
according to the information he had re- 
ceived, the administration of justice in 
Scotland was perfectly satisfactory during 
the whole of that time. Furthermore, 
he could not but believe, from the infor- 
mation which he had received, that the 
present strength of the Outer House 
was greater than was necessary for the 
regular discharge of its ordinary work. 
It was admitted that blank days were of 
no uncommon occurrence. In 1868-9, 
and he believed since, each Lord Ordinary 
had one blank day every week ; some of 
them were said sometimes to get through 
a whole week’s work in two or three 
days; and others were, not unfrequently, 
obliged to rise after the discharge of 
the merely formal business. He was told 
that the work had been greater within 
the last year or two: and he did not 
doubt, that at times all the Lords Ordi- 
nary might be fully occupied ; but that 
could not be considered as_a general or 
universalrule. He had seen it stated, in 
some papers which had been circulated, 
that at the time the Courts rose for the 
Vacations there were arrears still to be 
disposed of; but he did not think these 
arrears could be very serious or import- 
ant, for this reason. By a section of the 
Act of 1868 it was expressly stated 
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that causes for trial before the Lords 
Ordinary at the end of the Winter and 
Summer Sessions should be taken in the 
Recess by the Lord Ordinary or some 
Judge acting for him. But he did not 
learn that that provision had been often, if 
at all, calledinto operation. If the judicial 
power were capable of being distributed 
according to the actual requirements of 
the ordinary business, he acknowledged 
that under extraordinary pressure four, 
or even five, Judges might sometimes be 
wanted in the Outer House; but the 
Bill before the House would enable 
a Judge to be spared from one of the 
Inner Divisions when wanted for work 
in the Outer House; and he could not 
think that any serious evil would 
arise from that. The Bill contained 
provisions, like those in the English 
Judicature Acts, for making the whole 
judicial strength of the Court available 
for all the business, of every kind, which 
might be transacted in it; and in this 
way such an economy of power would be 
secured as to render the full number of 
13 Judges excessive. He knew that 
there was an opinion prevalent in Scot- 
land that four was a good number for a 
Court of Appeal. Experience, however, 
in England and Ireland seemed to prove 
that three was also a good number. 
At present all the business of the Court 
of Appeal in England, which was divided 
into two branches, was done by three 
Judges. The House of Lords, except in 
cases of more than common importance, 
usually sat as a Oourt of three, and 
their Lordships had no reason to suppose 
that inconvenience or dissatisfaction was 
caused by that arrangement. In addition 
to these considerations, which related to 
the Inner House as a Court of Appeal, 
he had to state to their Lordships that 
half, or more than half, the business of 
that Court consisted, not of appeals from 
the Lords Ordinary, but of cases brought 
up from the Sheriff Courts, and of original 
business, chiefly in the form of special 
cases, of various kinds. He could not 
but think, therefore, that the arrange- 
ment the Bill proposed, which would 
make the number four in each Division, 
and which would enable each Division 
to spare a Judge when wanted for the 
Outer Court, would be found amply suffi- 
cient for the satisfactory administration 
of justice both in the appellate branch, 
and in the first instance. Any multipli- 
cation of Judges beyond the numbers 
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which were really necessary for the dis- 
charge of business was in itself an evil. 
If the arrangements for the distribution 
of judicial power were not such as to pro- 
vide work sufficient fully to occupy the 
time of the Judges, there was always a 
risk, however earnest and assiduous the 
Judges might be in the discharge of 
their duties, that the system would be- 
come more or less lax on account of 
the want of sufficient occupation. That 
was his apology for having thought it 
right to introduce this measure, the de- 
tails of which he would leave tothe future 
consideration of their Lordships, al- 
though he believed they would not pro- 
voke any great controversy, except on 
this one point of the proposed numerical 
reduction. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.””—( Zhe Lord 
Chancellor.) 


Eart CAIRNS regretted somewhat 
that, from circumstances to which his 
noble and learned Friend had referred, 
more attention was not drawn to the 
Bill on the second reading, and that 
more opportunity was not given to the 
House at that stage for discussing it. 
Looking at the Bill, the first thing 
which caused him some regret was its 
scope. He doubted very much whether 
in any country, and especially in Scot- 
land, looking to the character of the 
Judicature, they could deal satisfactorily 
with the higher class of Judges without 
some reference to the subordinate or 
local Judges. His noble and learned 
Friend had himself referred to what 
might be called the local Judges. There 
were, he thought, in all 18 sheriff prin- 
cipals and 50 sheriff substitutes. Now, 
it occurred to him that if any proposal 
was made to alter the Judicature of 
Scotland with regard to the Court of 
Session, something ought also to be done 
with regard to the position of the Sheriff 
Courts of the country. There was an 
appeal inside the local Courts which had 
struck him as exceedingly inconvenient, 
an appeal from the sheriff substitute to 
the sheriff principal. He hoped that 
question would be re-considered some 
day, and the people of Scotland would 
come to be of opinion that they would 
be better not to have an appeal from the 
sheriff substitute to the sheriff prin- 
cipal. If that appeal were done away 
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superior Courts, and might cause their 
Lordships to regret diminishing the 
number of the superior Judges. It 
would, he believed, be much more satis- 
factory to have only one litigation in the 
local Courts, and a direct appeal from 
the sheriff substitute to the Lord Ordi- 
nary in the Court of Session. He did 
not altogether disregard the money con- 
sideration ; but if this mode of appeal 
was done away with, there would be 
good reason to make some modification 
in the two classes of sheriffs, and that 
would save quite as much as by doing 
away with two of the superior Judges. 
He regretted that that had not been 
considered ; and he must say that, in his 
opinion, no re-construction of the judica- 
tory in Scotland would be satisfactory 
unless they dealt with the whole ques- 
tion together. His noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor had spoken 
of the time of the Judges of the Superior 
Courts not being fully occupied. There 
were, in Scotland, inall13 Judges, fourin 
each of the two Divisions, and five Lords 
Ordinary. If the noble and learned Lord 
meant that the Scotch Judges were not 
so fully occupied as the English Judges, 
he entirely agreed with him. He knew 
no country where the Judges were 
so fully occupied as in England. He 
thought they had a great deal too much 
to do, and that with the enormous pres- 
sure on the Judges they would do more 
justice to themselves and to the public 
if they had not quite so much to do. 

The Scotch Judges had not so much to 
do; but here, again, they must look at 
the question of salaries. The English 
Judge received nearly double what the 
Scotch received. If they were to propose 
to the Scotch Judges that the work to be 
done by them was to be measured by that 
done by their English brethren, they would 
naturally say, if they were to be worked 
at high pressure like the English Judges, 

they must be paid accordingly. He 
thought the Lord Chancellor had hardly 
done justice to the Judges of Scotland 
when he said that the Lords Ordinary 
had each a day in the week. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Down 

to 1868, he was not sure how it might 

have been. 

Eart CAIRNS: But the Lord Ordi- 

nary in Scotland, in pronouncing his 

judgment, wrote with his own hand an 

elaborate interlocutor and note, describ- 
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into all the reasons for his judgment. 
He spoke from observation when he 
said these notes were of the greatest use 
when the cases came up before their 
Lordships’ House. No Judge, he main- 
tained, could possibly give these written 
judgments unless he had some spare 
time to prepare his notes. English 
Judges, no doubt, occasionally delivered 
written judgments, but more commonly 
they did not; and, therefore, they did not 
take the time which the Lords Ordinary 
in Scotland required. On the other 
hand, he thought it would be unfor- 
tunate to the public to have no margin 
whatever of judicial strength in their 
arrangements. Look at the consequences 
in the case of any of the Judges being 
ill. A whole Court was knocked out ef 
work, because they had no margin on 
which to draw. Recently there had 
been examples of the speedy and eco- 
nomical transaction of business in Scot- 
land, in connection with the City of 
Glasgow Bank cases. A great many 
questions arose from that failure, and it 
was of the greatest possible moment 
that they should be solved economically 
and expeditiously; and he must say 
they were disposed of with a rapidity, 
regularity, and precision, which he never 
saw equalled in England. Fourteen of 
these cases were appealed to the House 
of Lords; butin only one case was there 
a slight re-arrangement of the judgment 
in the Court of Session, and that was a 
high testimony to the manner in which 
the business of the Court of Session was 
transacted. He felt satisfied that the 
original hearings of the cases in Scot- 
land were all taken within a few weeks. 
What this Bill proposed was to make a 
reduction of the Lords Ordinary to three. 
Now, the Lords Ordinary were the pri- 
mary Judges of the country, and it 
struck him that was a very strong pro- 
posal to make to reduce them from five 
to three. It was a remarkable thing 
that the only Parliamentary evidence 
existing upon this subject was the Report 
of the Royal Commission which sat some 
years ago. His noble and learned Friend 
said he paid considerable deference to 
the opinion of the Scotch lawyers, and 
was very much influenced by their views; 
but here it was. This Royal Commision, 
consisting of 20 Members, and including 
a number of very eminent men—the 
Lord Justice General, Lord Young, Lord 
Moncreiff, the late Mr. Justice Willes, 
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Sir Roundell Palmer, Lord Rutherfurd 
Clark, and Mr. Sclater-Booth—reported 
in these terms— 

“ As regards the total number of Judges, they 

are unanimously of opinion that the present 
number of thirteen cannot, by any re-distri- 
bution of the staff, or under any re-arrangement 
of business, be diminished without detriment to 
the efficiency of the judicial establishment, and 
consequent injury to the country.” 
He did not think it possible that stronger 
words could be used; and he must say 
that in face of that Report, and with no 
further evidence, he could not, for his 
part, assent to the Bill. 

Tue Kart or ROSEBERY rose with 
very great reluctance to say a few words 
on this Bill. In the first place, he was 
haunted by the fear, common to the lay 
mind, of treading on that legal ground 
where wandering was apt to be treated 
by learned Lords with their very just 
contempt; and, in the second place, he 
was very sorry to be compelled to object, 
root and branch, to the proposal of the 
Government of which the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack was the 
Representative on this occasion. And 
this led him to remark that the people 
who would be affected by this Bill had 
been very largely the back-bone and 
muscles of the present Parliamentary 
majority that kept that Government in 
power. As regarded that point he had 
only to say this—that from every com- 
munication he had received, and from 
every means of forming an opinion that 
could be given by the public Press, he 
believed his view to be entirely that of 
the great mass of the people of Scotland, 
and not the view of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Why was that Bill intro- 
duced? Had there been any complaint 
in Scotland of the administration of jus- 
tice ? Had there been any great popular 
demand for this measure? The Scottish 
people, as was known, were not a Con- 
servative race. Any proposal that came 
before them, having for its object dras- 
tic change, was supposed to appeal with 
irresistible power to all the sympathies 
of the Scottish nation. But, as a matter 
of fact, this Bill had been received not 
with the applause with which such a 
measure should be received in Scotland, 
but had been received with an almost 
unanimous chorus of denunciation and 
dislike. He was not always a great be- 
liever in Parliamentary Petitions. There 
were means of securing a very great 
show of Petitions by judicious agitation ; 
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but on this occasion, as far as he knew, 
without any stirring of the waters of 
agitation, without a word spoken, Peti- 
tions had come in in the most remark- 
able manner from every important body 
almost in Scotland, and certainly from 
the two most considerable cities in Scot- 
land, praying their Lordships not to pass 
this Bill into law. He had the honour 
this evening to present a Petition from 
the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town 
Council of the City of Edinburgh, pray- 
ing their Lordships not to proceed with 
this Bill. That, of course, was an im- 
portant Petition. There was a somewhat 
natural and generous rivalry between 
the City of Edinburgh and the City of 
Glasgow, which prevented them often 
concurring on measures of the same 
nature. But on this occasion the lion 
had lain down with the lamb, and the 
City of Glasgow went hand in hand 
with the City of Edinburgh, asking 
their Lordships not to pass this Bill. 
He would not go into details as to the 
various Chambers of Commerce that 
had petitioned against the Bill, but he 
wanted to take one peculiar body—the 
Trade Protection Society of Scotland. 
That was not a legal Society; it was a 
Society having representatives in every 
small town and district in Scotland. It 
numbered over 2,000 members. It 
might be taken as a fair commercial re- 
presentation of the people of Scotland ; 
and they, unsolicited, had petitioned 
most vigorously against the Bill. Now, 
under these circumstances, he must ex- 
press some surprise to hear the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack say that 
he had brought in this Bill after mature 
consideration with those who had the 
greatest interest in the administration 
of justice in Scotland. Who was it that 
had the greatest interest in the adminis- 
tration of justice in Scotland? Was it 
not the people of Scotland? Was it not 
the great cities of Scotland—the com- 
mercial bodies and corporations of Scot- 
land? And those cities, bodies, and cor- 
porations of Scotland were one and all 
unanimous against the Bill. The ques- 
tion thus arose—what was the call which 
had led to this Bill being brought in ? 
He meant to have touched on the very 
remarkable Report, which was the only 
evidence on which they had to proceed. 
That Report, as they had only recently 
heard, was signed by Sir Roundell Pal- 
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he saw present—-and by almost every 
great judicial authority in Scotland. 
What had occurred since then to change 
the views of those noble and learned 
Lords? They had no evidence upon that 
point. It was not necessary for him to go 
into the points raised by the noble and 
learned Earl who lately sat on the Wool- 
sack. He thought that the people of Scot- 
land had a right to ask why was that Re- 
port, signed by namesthat they respected 
so greatly as they did those, not acted 
upon? There was much that was in- 
teresting in that Report, and he heard 
with the greatest astonishment the noble 
and learned Lord argue against the very 
powerful Report that had been signed 
by Sir Roundell Palmer ; but he devoted 
a large portion of his speech to arguing 
against a Division consisting of four 
Judges, and he naturally turned to the 
Report, which, as they had already said, 
was the foundation of all their Parlia- 
mentary evidence on the question, and 
what did it say? It said— 

“We are of opinion that each Division should 
consist of four Judges, although, to meet the 
ordinary contingencies, a quorum should be 
three as at present. A Court of four sitting as a 
Court reviewing the judgments of Lords Ordi. 
nary, and giving a decision that is to be final, 
unless it be appealed to the House of Lords, is 
in every respect preferable to a Court of three. 
More minds are brought to bear upon the case, 
and if a majority differ from the Lord Ordinary, 
though one should concur with him, the judg- 
ment has the weight of a majority of the five 
Judges who have considered the case; whereas 
in a Court of three, if one Judge should concur 
with the Lord Ordinary while the other two 
differ from him, the judgment could not have 
the same weight.”’ 


Now, in considering these very impor- 
tant paragraphs, it did appear material 
to consider what had occurred to change 
this weighty opinion. Had business 
diminished since then in the Courts of 
Scotland—-since the time of the 13 
Judges—that the number could now by 
an impossibility be reduced? Now, they 
could find that out very easily. The 
important cases were the cases initiated 
by summons in the Courts of Scotland. 
In 1869, when this Commission was 
sitting, these were the figures on which 
they formed their opinion. There were 
1,026 of these cases. In 1879, two years 
ago—and that was the last Return he 
had, and it was that on which the noble 
and learned Lord came down and said 
that it was necessary for the Judges to 
be reduced—the number of cases was 
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1,352. This was the more remarkable 
when he mentioned that the last few 
years had been years of remarkable de- 
pression and stagnation of trade, with- 
out which they might fairly suppose the 
cases would have been very considerably 
more numerous. Had the population 
increased ? The population in 1870 was 
3,222,000; in 1879 it was estimated at 
3,627,000. They had thus an estimated 
increase of population in Scotland of 
nearly 500,000. There wasa certain in- 
crease under unfavourable circumstances 
of 300 cases, and yet they said they 
were to disregard their former opi- 
nion and abolish those Judges. The 
question then arose— Was business 
likely to dimish? Now, there was a 
Bill which had recently been introduced 
into ‘‘ another place ” by the recognized 
law authority of the Crown, dealing with 
the subject of teinds—for the purposes of 
interpretation, he would venture to ex- 
plain that was the subject of tithes in 
Scotland. Well, under that Bill, one 
Judge was to be detached to do the work 
of that Bill. That was another reduc- 
tion. It was quite possible that Her 
Majesty’s Government might not see 
much prospect of passing that Bill; but 
surely it was not, at the moment of in- 
troducing a Bill which was to detach a 
Judge for two or three years from their 
Courts, wise and expedient to introduce 
a Bill to reduce them. There was 
another thing he wanted to draw atten- 
tion to. The City of Glasgow had pe- 
titioned, as he said before, with regard 
to this measure, and one of the things 
that they said was somewhat remark- 
able. It was that— 

“The amount of civil business in Glasgow 
and other large centres of population will, in 
the case of your petitioners, necessitate arrange- 
ments being speedily made under which the 
Judges of the Supreme Court shall hold frequent 
Circuits for the discharge of business as occasion 
shall arise. In view of the possibility of such 
an arrangement, which seems to be favourably 
regarded by the Lord Advocate, a diminution 
of the existing number of the Judges of the 
Court of Session will be highly inexpedient, and 
if effected would seriously interfere with the 
carrying out of such Circuit arrangements. 
That, even under existing arrangements for the 
transaction of criminal business, it is a subject 
of great complaint that these Judges are unable 
to make more frequent visits to Glasgow and 
other towns, and much unnecessary hardship 
and expense are occasioned by the long interval 
between Circuits at present. If one or more of 
the Judges of Justiciary should be detailed from 
the Civil Courts to try criminals in the several 
districts as often as occasion arises, a great im- 
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provement would be effected in the administra. 
tion of justice. To this your petitioners attach 
much importance. They feel that it would be 
desirable to have the number of Justiciary 
Judges increased, a step which a reduction of 
the number of Judges of the Court of Session 
would render practically impossible.’’ 

But he went further. It was well 
known that the Home Secretary visited 
Scotland last year. It was also per- 
fectly well known that the Home Secre- 
tary was appalled at the length of time 
that prisoners were kept in detention 
without being brought to trial. He 
asked the first prisoner he met in one of 
the great gaols of Edinburgh or Glasgow 
—he forgot which—how long he had 
been in prison? The prisoner said he 
had been three months in prison without 
trial. Yet that was the moment when 
the noble and learned Lord proposed to 
reduce the number of Judges in Scot- 
land. There was another point, and 
that was the question of sheriffships. 
Was it supposed that no legislation was 
contemplated with regard to sheriff- 
ships? It was well known that a very 
large section of the legal and judicial 
bodies of Scotland were in favour of 
some considerable reform as regards 
sheriffships. Surely, if sheriffships were 
to be done away with, or if they were to 
abolish one class of sheriffs, or reduce 
the number, and to do away with the 
intermediate appeal to which the noble 
and learned Lord alluded, that would be 
throwing more business on the Court of 
Session. He did not know what the 
contemplated measures might be; he 
was not quite sure that such measures 
might soon be called for; but he was 
quite certain of this—that if such mea- 
sures were really brought forward, any- 
thing more rash, anything more un- 
timely, than the reduction of the Judges 
could hardly be conceived. There was 
a question—a very burning question— 
which had only been touched upon very 
slightly by the noble and learned Earl 
who lately sat on the Woolsack. It wasa 
question of salaries. There was no doubt 
that the Judges in Scotland were very 
much underpaid. There wasa hope that 
thismeasure would contain some consola- 
tory clauses by which they would apply 
the plunder from the Judgeships to be 
abolished to increase the salaries of 
their more fortunate surviving brethren. 
He hoped that even though the clause 
could not be brought to this House 
the noble and learned Lord in his 
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statement would have given them some 
hope on that score ; but he did not catch 
any words to hold out any such hope. 
But he thought the question of salary, 
though an important one, was not the 
main question before them, and that if 
they wished to legislate with regard to 
the salaries of the Court of Session, it 
ought to be so irrespective of the Judge- 
ships which it was wished to suppress. 
He would not detain their Lordships any 
longer. He had only touched on those 
parts of the question which it seemed to 
him it was competent for a lay Member 
of their Lordships’ House, and one 
deeply interested in the administration 
of justice in his native country, to touch 
upon without offence. Itseemed to him 
that if they legislated on questions of 
this kind, they ought to legislate either 
in deference to some great popular de- 
mand, or else to remove some scandal to 
which the mass of the community was 
corruptly attached. There was on this 
occasion no necessity, no scandal, no 
demand. The demand was all the other 
way. They were proceeding to cut down 
the judicial staff of a country increasing 
daily and largely in population and in 
wealth, and he could not believe that 
such a reduction was justified. 
Lorpv MONCREIFF said, he had no 
hesitation in avowing the fact that his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack did him the honour to communicate 
with him before the Bill was introduced, 
and that he approved of it and advised 
its introduction. He should state to 
their Lordships very shortly the reasons 
that induced him to come to this conclu- 
sion. This matter of a reduction of the 
number of Judges was by no means a 
new question, or was one which came up 
only in the present day. His noble 
Friend (the Earl of Rosebery)—to whose 
speech he had listened with the greatest 
pleasure, because nothing could be more 
conducive, he thought, to the right dis- 
cussion of questions of this kind than to 
have statements of opinion from men who 
were not connected with.the administra- 
tion of the law—had asked why it was 
that this Bill was introduced? Well, he 
might say it was 30 years ago since he 
recollected a proposition being made to 
reduce the staff of the Court of Session. 
The question was then abandoned for a 
time ; but since then it had cropped up 
over and over again. It was raised, for 
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learned Friend on the Woolsack had 
stated, again in 1873 and 1874. The prin- 
cipal grounds upon which the proposal 
was made had never been plainly or spe- 
cifically asserted. He could quite under- 
stand that, comparing the number of 
Judges in Scotland with the number of 
Judges in England, the number in Eng- 
land might appear excessively large ; 
but this comparison was not altogether 
a correct basis on which to form an opi- 
nion, because the staff in a small country 
might be, and indeed must be, larger in 
proportion than a similar staff for the 
same purposes in a larger country. In 
Scotland, when the population was pro- 
bably not one-half what it was now, 
there were, for example, 15 Judges. He 
did not think this was the aspect in 
which the question should be looked at ; 
but no doubt this had been one of the 
reasons that weighed with the Govern- 
ments which from time to time raised 
the question whether the staff of Judges 
in Scotland was or was not excessive. 
The question, however, came ultimately, 
in 1876, to an issue to which he traced 
very much the introduction of the Bill 
that was now before the House. His 
noble Friend (the Earl of Rosebery) 
asked why it was that this Bill had been 
introduced? It was said that nobody 
asked for it, or thought there was any 
necessity for it being introduced. Well, 
he could to a certain extent satisfy, he 
did not say the curiosity of his noble 
Friend as to the motives that had led to 
the introduction of the Bill, and he 
could give him a very good reason why 
it should be introduced, whatever might 
be said as to the provisions which it con- 
tained. In 1876 the Division of the 
Court over which he had the honour to 
preside had the misfortune to lose one 
of the most useful and brilliant of its 
members in the death of Lord Neaves, 
a very great loss to the Court, which at 
that time consisted of four, and from the 
end of 1876 down to the beginning of 
1880 no appointment was made; the 
vacancy was not filled up; and notwith- 
standing that the statute which pre- 
scribed the number of Judges to sit in 
each Division prescribed four as the 
number that should have been on the 
Bench, they had been working without 
the statutory number. He did not wish 
in the least to impute any blame what- 
ever to those who were then responsible 
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the Courts. He knew very well the 
difficulties that surrounded this ques- 
tion, and he was also quite aware that 
in the years following 1876 the attention 
of Parliament was fixed on exciting 
topics, and that its time was so com; 
pletely filled up that there might not rh 
time or opportunity to introduce a mea- 
sure dealing with this subject. But 
still the fact remained that, notwith- 
standing the enactment of the statute, 
the vacancy was not filled. The ques- 
tion ultimately came to a crisis that 
made it absolutely essential that it 
should be looked at, because in the end 
of last year the Court of the Second 
Division was reduced to two, and it ap- 
peared to him that the time had cer- 
tainly come, so far as his own opinion 
went—and he believed he did not 
stand alone by any means in that 
opinion—when, whatever the num- 
ber of Judges ought to be, whatever 
the quorum of each Court ought to 
be, it ought to be fixed by statute, 
and the statute should be followed. 
With reference to the statement of his 
noble Friend that the public during this 
time were not dissatisfied with the pro- 
ceedings of the Court while it was thus 
shorn of its full numbers, he could only 
say that the public did not mix in the 
matter. There was no such expostula- 
tion as they now heard, even though the 
reduction had been made without statu- 
tory authority. The Faculty of Advo- 
cates, he believed, did make a remon- 
strance during this period; but they did 
not take any really active step, or awaken 
any public support, and for this reason 
he came to the conclusion that this was 
the time to settle a long pending source 
of irritation and annoyance, and that it 
was not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary in one way or other to legis- 
late upon it. Then, when he had come 
to this conclusion that it was not only 
desirable that there should be legisla- 
tion, but that if legislation did not take 
place there was a great risk of more 
danger to the irstitution than would be 
caused even by the fact of one of the 
vacancies not being filled up, he cer- 
tainly was of opinion, looking to the 
nature of the spontaneous detrition that 
was going on, that it would be desirable 
to settle at once the whole question, so 
that the number of Judges might be 
beyond all further dispute. Whether 
he was right or wrong in that he did 
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not say. He only knew that he agreed 
with some who had good means of judg- 
ing. He thought, besides, that the pro- 
posal that was made in the Bill was one 
that could be conveniently carried out. 
His reasons for that were two in num- 
ber. The noble Ear! (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) very naturally and very reasonably 
referred to the opinions entertained in 
regard to the state of the Court in 1869 
and 1870; but since that time the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1868 had facilitated, 
expedited, simplified the whole proce- 
dure in the College of Justice. The 
technicalities that used to cause delay 
and expense were to a large extent dis- 
carded, and the whole machine worked 
muc. more easily and much more 
rapidly than it did. Then, in addition 
to this, the Act in question transferred 
from the Outer House two very consi- 
derable classes of cases which now came 
straight into the Court of Appeal. One 
of these classes was the cases from the 
Sheriff Courts, which formerly went 
through the Outer House, but now come 
straight on appeal to the Divisions; and 
he might say that the business of the 
Divisions appeared to be very consider- 
ably increased in consequence, because 
upon inquiry he found that the number 
of final judgments pronounced within 
the last three years was double what it 
was in a similar period preceding the 
Act. There were, too, special cases which 
now came before the Divisions—that 
was to say, when parties agreed upon 
facts they stated a question of law for 
decision, and in that way a considerable 
expenditure both of time and money 
was avoided, and questions were deter- 
mined that might have run the gauntlet 
for years in the Inner and the Outer 
Houses. In consequence of these 
changes, it would, he thought, be pos- 
sible to make arrangements even with- 
out the two Judges, and yet to overtake 
the work with perfect convenience to the 
public. He did not say he was right in 
that opinion, because he found the 
opinion challenged by those who had the 
best opportunities of knowledge. He 
must own that he had not been pre- 
pared for the outburst of feeling that 
seemed to have taken place. Looking 
to the public quiescence during the time 
of which he had spoken, he did not 
suspect that there would have been this 
rebellion against the proposals that had 
been made, and it was certainly gratify- 
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ing to those who had a humble share in 
the administration of the law that their 
mode of administering it had not been 
without the confidence of the public ; 
and he was rejoiced, for one, that the 
opinions that had been expressed had 
ut an end to a good many of the fears 
that had been floating about the Court 
of Session, and that, at all events, it 
would not be supposed that the Judges 
in the Court were men drawing a maxi- 
mum of salary and doing a minimum of 
work. In these circumstances, he was 
repared to say that he had been shaken 
> the opinions that had been expressed, 
not only by the professional bodies, but 
also by the municipalcorporations. These 
opinions were, he thought, entitled to 
great consideration. Some points had 
been touched upon which he would not 
enter into at that time, because, though 
exceedingly important, they were not 
necessarily cognate to this matter, and 
required much more elucidation than it 
was possible to give them. The question 
about the Sheriff Courts was a very 
large question—a question that had cer- 
tainly more aspects than one, and would 
require full consideration. In regard to 
the question as to the number of Judges 
who should compose the Inner House, 
he might state that he was for seven 
years President of one of the Divisions 
of the Inner House, with four Judges 
on the Bench, and for five years Presi- 
dent of the same Division with only 
three Judges ; and unquestionably, while 
it was not armatter to be dogmatic upon, 
or to be reduced to equation in any 
sense or way whatever, he thought that 
three was the best number for expedition, 
and four was the safest and the surest, 
though, no doubt, each number had its 
own advantages. With these observa- 
tions, and fully recognizing the great 
difficulties surrounding the question, he 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 


Moved, ‘That the Debate be now ad- 
journed.””—( The Lord Moncreiff.) 


Lorp WATSON, after stating that 
he did not entertain such strong objec- 
tions as his noble and learned Friend 
who had just sat down (Lord Moncreiff) 
to the reduction of the number of Appeal 
Judges below four, pointed out that the 
principle of the Bill before the House 
was, first, that the number of Judges 
should be reduced; and, in the second 
place, that the Judges in the Inner 
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House should, in future, assist in Outer - 
House work. He was not at all sur- 
pews that a Bill of this character had 

een introduced into the House by his 
noble and learned Friend, because, not- 
withstanding the recommendations that 
were made by the Commissioners in 
1870, that the Court should be main- 
tained in its full strength, there had 
repeatedly been a demand on the part 
of the Press for a reduction in the num- 
ber of Judges. In the years before 
1876 there was a very sensible and, as 
time went on, a very large diminution 
in the work of the Outer House. No 
doubt, that was facilitated to some extent 
by the active habits of some of the 
Judges; and one Lord Ordinary might 
dispose, and had, in fact, disposed, of 
cases in 10 or 20 minutes, which would 
have occupied the Judges of the noble 
Lords who sat in that House for a day or 
two, or even three days. But this was 
an exceptional case; though they all 
hoped and desired that the Lords Ordi- 
nary would show all expedition in dis- 
posing of cases. It was quite true that 
the late Government had, at one time, 
in contemplation a measure of this kind ; 
but when that had been mentioned, he 
thought reference might also have been 
made to the circumstance that it was 
their intention that the two questions of 
the principal sheriffships and the reduc- 
tion in the Court of Session should be 
dealt with together. There was, un- 
doubtedly, a strong feeling in Scotland 
against the double sheriffship ; but then 
there was this feeling—hitherto un- 
known, he must say, to himself—in 
favour of retaining the Court of Session 
in its present position; and what he 
said was that if this measure were al- 
lowed to pass without the other question 
being taken up, they might have some 
difficulty in afterwards obtaining the 
desired reforms. At one time he was 
perfectly satisfied that three Judges, in 
ordinary circumstances, would be quite 
competent to overtake the whole work 
of the Outer House ; but the figures laid 
before their Lordships on this occasion 
had satisfied him that that was not the 
case at the present time. The country 
was fast recovering from the state of 
utter collapse which resulted from the 
failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
and he believed they might not have 
Judges sufficient to dispose of the cases 
with that rapidity which mercantile men 
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desired. He did not at all wonder at 
the degree of interest taken in this 
matter in Scotland. The people were 
always pressing for despatch in the dis- 
posal of cases brought before the Court, 
and he thought they were rightly jealous 
of any attempt to deal with the question 
in a way which might subsequently turn 
out to be prejudicial. Two or three 
years ago he could have seen his way to 
give his cordial assent to this measure ; 
but he did not think, at the present 
time, it was right or expedient in this 
matter that the Court of Session should 
alone be dealt with without taking into 
consideration the whole judicial establish- 
ments of Scotland, and settling the ad- 
ministration of the law upon a firm and 
lasting basis. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had no reason to complain of the manner 
in which the debate had been conducted. 
It had been enlivened by the good 
humour and eloquence of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Rosebery), to whom had 
been intrusted on this occasion the duty 
of representing the sentiments so largely 
expressed by very important bodies in 
Scotland. He had no reason at all to 
complain of the observations made by 
his noble Friend; and with regard to 
the views expressed by the Lord Justice 
Clerk (Lord Moncreiff), and the noble 
and learned Lord who spoke last, he 
could not but ‘acknowledge the candour 
of the observations of both these noble 
and learned Lords, who, he thought, 
had done justice to the motives and the 
reasons which had weighed with the 
Government in introducing this mea- 
sure. He would refer particularly to 
his noble and learned Friend who had 
just spoken (Lord Watson), who said 
that when he was himself in Office he 
entertained views which led him to con- 
template the introduction of a measure 
not dissimilar to this, though it might 
have had, in some respects, a larger scope. 
In point of fact, when there remained 
between three and four years a Judge- 
ship vacant in Scotland, and that ina 
manner not the most convenient possible 
forthe administration of justice, it seemed 
at once to show the possibility of dis- 
charging the business with a less number 
of Judges. He wished to say a few words 
on two points raised—one by his noble 
and learned Friend the late Lord Chan- 
cellor (Earl Cairns), and the other by the 
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of Rosebery). The noble and learned 
Earl (Earl Cairns) suggested, that, in- 
stead of reducing the number of Lords 
Ordinary, if there was any reduction 
it ought to be rather of the Judges 
of the Inner House. He could assure 
the noble and learned Earl that, after 
a good deal of consideration, it had been 
the opinion of the highest authorities 
whom the Government could consult 
in Scotland upon this subject, that it 
would be better to preserve a fixed and 
normal number in the two Divisions of 
the Inner House, making any of the 
Judges of those Divisions available, as 
occasion might require, for the work of 
the Outer House. The reason for this 
was, partly, that more than half the 
business of the Inner House was either 
original, or by way of appeal, not from 
the Lords Ordinary, but from inferior 
Courts. As to the other point, he would 
frankly tell his noble Friend, that when 
he said the motive of the introduction of 
this Bill and of the reduction which it 
proposed to make in the number of 
Judges was the saving of a small sum of 
money in order to increase the salaries 
of the remaining Judges, he was incor- 
rect. He (the Lord Chancellor) dis- 
claimed any such motive; he said dis- 
tinctly that if no better reason than 
that could be given for proposing the 
reduction of the number of Judges the 
proposal would be unjustifiable. If he 
might be allowed to express his indivi- 
dual opinion, it seemed to him that 
there were considerable reasons in favour 
of some increase in the salaries of the 
Judges in Scotland; and it was proper 
and natural, when such a measure as 
this was brought forward, that the at- 
tention of the Government should be di- 
rected to that point. But it was a point 
on which the Government had not, at pre- 
sent, arrived at any conclusion: and he 
declined to mix up that question, which 
could only be considered in the House of 
Commons, with that which was raised 
by the present Bill. The administration 
of justice in Scotland was the thing they 
ought to regard in this matter, and 
whether it could not be better provided 
for by a less number of Judges. Whe- 
ther the salaries of the Judges remained 
as at present, or whether they were in- 
creased—the question of reducing the 
number of Judges ought to be regarded 
independently of that question. With re- 
gard to the proposal of his noble and 
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learned Friend (Lord Monereiff) to ad- 
journ this debate, he had no hesitation in 
saying that the course which the dis- 
cussion had taken, and the opinions ex- 
pressed on the subject in Scotland, made 
him (the Lord Chancellor) think that their 
Lordships might consent to that pro- 
posal, particularly having regard to what 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Wat- 
son), and the noble and learned Earl (Earl 
Cairns), had said as to the importance of 
dealing with the judicial powers of the 
Court of Session, together with the sub- 
ject of the Sheriff Courts. He had heard 
that opinion expressed in a good many 
quarters entitled to great consideration. 
If that view, upon further consideration, 
should commend itself to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and if it should be thought 
that much time would be required for 
the purpose of maturing any measure 
which might be necessary, he might 
possibly not be in a situation to ask their 
Lordships to proceed further with this 
Bill. But that point must, for the pre- 
sent, be reserved ; and their Lordspips 
would, of course, have full Notice, when 
it was decided either to resume, or not 
to resume, the discussion which would 
now stand adjourned. 


Motion agreed to. 


Further debate on the said motion 
adjourned sine die. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(THE NEGOTIATIONS). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, before the House adjourns, I 
wish to say that since my noble Friend 
opposite (Earl Cadogan) asked me a 
Question in the earlier part of the 
evening in regard to the Transvaal, I 
find myself in a position to give the 
House more complete details. I will 
read to the House a short summary of 
what the arrangements are— 


“In the first place, Suzerainty of the Queen 
acknowledged. 

“2. Complete self-government promised to 
the Boers. 

“3. Control of foreign relations reserved. 

“4, Resident at future capital. 

“5, Royal Commission—Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, Sir Evelyn Wood, Chief Justice de Villiers. 

“6. Commission to consider protection of 
native interests and arrangements as to frontier 
affairs; 
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«7, Question to be considered by the Com- 
mission, whether any and what portions of 
territory eastwards, within certain limits, shall 
be severed from the Transvaal. 

“8. Boers withdraw from the Nek, and dis« 
perse to their homes. 

“9. British garrisons remain until final settle- 
ment. 

“10. The Boers having engaged as above, 
Sir Evelyn Wood promises not to advance nor 
to send warlike stores into the Transvaal.’’ 
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Her Majesty’s Government have inti- 
mated to Sir Evelyn Wood their ap- 
proval of the arrangement. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: Are the 
British troops not to advance into the 
Transvaal, or not to advance at all? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
words I read were—‘‘Sir Evelyn Wood 
promises not to advance nor to send war- 
like stores into the Transvaal.” And 
that means that Sir Evelyn Wood is 
not to advance from his present posi- 
tion. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: Not within 
the limits even of Natal ? 

Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: The 
meaning is precisely what I have stated. 
He is not to advance from his present 
position. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 
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Dover Railway (City and Suburban Traffic 
Station) *; London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway (Further Powers) *; London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway (Maidstone and 
Faversham Junction) *. 

Pusitic Bruris—Ordered—First Reading—Con- 
solidated Fund (No. 2) *. 

Second Reading—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Beamsley Moor) * [112]; Inclosure Provi- 
sional Order (Langbar Moor) * [111]. 

Third Reading—Local Taxation Returns (Scot- 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o io — 


GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAIL- 
WAY BILL (dy Order.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. WEBSTER, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said 
that, as the Motion was opposed, he 
should take leave to say a few words in 
support of the case of the promoters. 
The Great North of Scotland Railway 
Company supplied a great part of the 
North-East districts of Scotland. It 
supplied the whole railway accommoda- 
tion of the two counties of Aberdeen and 
Banff. The Company affirmed that it had 
now become necessary for them to make 
a new and short branch, about 13 miles 
in length, from an extension off the main 
line of railway, in order to supply the ne- 
cessary railway accommodation of an im- 
portant district of Banffshire, lying on 
the shores of the Moray Firth, and in- 
cluding two large and important fishing 
towns, which, at present, had no railway 
supply. The Bill was an Omnibus Bill. 
One great object of it was to enable the 
Company to make that extension of 13 
miles. Another material object was to 
entitle the Company to carry through an 
amalgamation already agreed upon with 
the Morayshire Railway Company. The 
third object of the Bill arose from these 
circumstances—that the Company, which 
was a very poor one, notwithstanding 
that it had to meet the wants of the 
whole agricultural districts of these 
counties, had, at present, no adequate 
station and siding accommodation. In 
order to provide this accommodation, a 
large extension of capital was required ; 
but they had no funds whatever to en- 
able them to meet this absolutely neces- 
sary expenditure. It was, therefore, 
proposed to make, not an increase of 
agricultural rates, but toimpose a charge 
for terminals, which this Company alone, 
he believed, of all the Railway Com- 
panies in the Kingdom, had not hitherto 
possessed, probably from some defect in 
their original Act. There was only one 
other point that it was necessary to call 
attention to. It was also proposed by 
the Bill to provide an income for the 
necessary expenditure in addition, by 
making a small and reasonable increase 
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of charges upon the rates for the trans- 
port of guano and other valuable arti- 
ficial manures, which were worth, per- 
haps, from £5 to £15 a-ton. These 
artificial manures also, from some ori- 
ginal blemish in the old Acts of the 
Company, were classed with street dung 
and other similar composits, which were 
not worth more than 4s. per ton. The pro- 
posals of the Company had been met with 
the warmest approval in its own district. 
The Town Councils of Banff, of Cullen, 
and of Macduff had petitioned in favour 
of the Bill, and there had also been a 
large Petition in its favour from the 
community of Buckie, signed by upwards 
of 4,000 persons. In point of fact there 
was no local opposition whatever to the 
second reading of the Bill. There were 
objections in regard to the rates which 
were proposed for the necessary ter- 
minals, and for the necessary small in- 
crease proposed upon the rates for arti- 
ficial manures; but these were clearly 
matters for a Select Committee to con- 
sider. It was, therefore, with some 
surprise that the promoters of the Bill 
found it opposed upon the second read- 
ing, not by any Scotch Member, or in 
any Scotch interest, but by three English 
Members. It was opposed by the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four), and by both of the hon. Members 
for Mid Lincolnshire. One of them (Mr. 
Stanhope) gave Notice of his intention 
to move the rejection of the Bill; and the 
other hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) proposed to move 
that the Bill be deferred on this 
ground— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, no in- 
crease in the rates charged by any Railway 
Company for the carriage of agricultural pro- 
duce ought to be sanctioned until the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the subject of the rates 
charged by Railway Companies has reported.” 
That, of course, was equivalent to the 
rejection of the Bill upon the second 
reading, because it would have the effect 
of deferring it until too late in the Ses- 
sion to proceed with it. He wished, 
however, to point out to the House that 
this Amendment must have been put 
upon the Paper under some misappre- 
hension, because the Bill did not pro- 
pose to impose any additional rates 
whatever upon the carriage of agricul- 
tural produce. The additional charge 
proposed was no addition upon the car- 
riage of agricultural produce; and, there- 
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fore, he contended that the Amendment 
of the hon. Member had no ground to 
stand upon. The additional rates were 
asked for solely on terminals, in regard 
to which, he repeated, this Company, of 
all the Railway Companies in the King- 
dom, had never hitherto imposed a 
charge. It was also proposed to make 
a small additional charge upon the car- 
riage of valuable manures, which, he 
was informed, could not be carried at 
their present low rate, without costing 
the Company more than they received in 
the shape of tolls. The whole reason- 
ableness of the proposals would be a 
fair matter for the consideration of a 
Committee upstairs. It would be most 
improper for the House to decide, upon 
the question of the second reading, whe- 
ther the case which the Company said 
they were prepared to maintain could be 
made out, or whether the objections put 
forward by the opponents of the mea- 
sure were fatal to its further progress. 
The Bill was of the utmost importance 
to the whole district to which it related, 
and; alsoto several other Northern Scotch 
counties and he trusted the House would 
not consent to reject it until its details 
had been fully investigated by a Com- 
mittee upstairs. The Bill itself complied 
with the views expressed in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin), because it dis- 
tinctly provided, by the 52nd clause, 
that— 

“ Nothing in this Act shall except the rail- 

way from any future revision or alteration, 
under the authority of Parliament, of the 
maximum rates of fares and charges, or of the 
rates for small parcels.” 
That provision being included in one of 
the clauses of the Bill, he hoped the 
House would agree to the second read- 
ing, and refer the consideration of the 
details of the measure to a Committee 
upstairs. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Dr. Webster.) 


Mr. E. STANHOPE, who had given 
Notice of his intention to move that the 
Bill be read a second time upon that 
day six months, said, that he interposed 
mainly because he had no personal in- 
terest whatever in the Bill. Since he 
had put down his Motion for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill on the second reading, 
he had been asked by several hon. Mem- 
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bers why it was that he proposed the 
rejection of a Bill of this kind, when 
this very subject of the rates now 
charged by railways was under con- 
sideration by a Committee recently ap- 
pointed, and which was sitting upstairs 
for that very purpose at the present 
moment. His answer to that, in the 
first place, was that there might be some 
hope that that Committee would be able 
to get through its work in time to report 
in the course of next year; while, in 
the meantime, this Bill, or any similar 
Bill, if pressed, would become law in the 
course of the present Session. Therefore 
he felt justified in protesting at this stage 
of the Bill against the increase proposed 
to be charged upon certain articles speci- 
fied in the Bill, and he thought that the 
increase was proposed in such a manner 
as to be specially objectionable in detail. 
Now, as a matter of fact, some time ago 
this Railway Company did increase its 
rates, exactly in the same manner as it 
now proposed to obtain the sanction of 
law for doing, and it did so without the 
authority of Parliament. In consequence 
of the Company having taken that step, 
the people of the neighbourhood brought 
the matter before the Railway Com- 
mission, and the Railway Commission 
heard the case. He believed some points 
were also taken to the Court of Session 
in Scotland, and after protracted litiga- 
tion it was decided by the Railway 
Commission and the Court of Session 
that the Company had not power to 
make these charges. The result of the 
decision of the Railway Commission 
was that the Railway Company now 
came to Parliament, and asked for leave 
to make this very increase of rates 
which the Railway Commissioners for- 
bade them to make as illegal. The pro- 
posals they now made were, in the first 
place, to increase the rates of carriage 
on certain artificial manures. That was 
a matter of the greatest possible interest 
to all connected with agriculture in this 
country. But there was another pro- 
posal in the Bill which was of far greater 
interest, and of much greater importance, 
and it was one by which they endea- 
voured to increase their maximum rates. 
The part of the proposal to which he 
ventured to make the strongest objec- 
tion was that by which the Company 
asked to be able to increase their rates 
for the use of stations and sidings, for 
the loading or unloading of goods, the 
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warehousing and the wharfage of goods, 
and other incidental accommodation. 
That was, he ventured to say, a totally 
new principle in a Bill of this kind. It 
was a fact, as stated in a paper circu- 
lated among Members by the Great 
North of Scotland Company that morn- 
ing, that there was a precedent for that 
course ; and that precedent, he believed, 
was to be found in the case of the Staf- 
fordshire Railway Bill, which became 
law in the course of last Session. But 
in that case it became law under circum- 
stances which were totally different. It 
was done by agreement between the 
traders and the Railway Company, who 
met together, and agreed upon certain 
terms, which were incorporated in the 
Bill. Without such an agreement he 
ventured to say that such a novel prin- 
ciple would never have been introduced. 
But, in the present case, it was sought to 
introduce that novel principle without 
any such agreement, and contrary to the 
opinion of those who were personally 
concerned in the matter in the neigh- 
bourhood. Ifthat principle were agreed 
to, it would constitute a most fatal pre- 


cedent in respect of any future Bill, by | 
| advantage which many other Railway 


which any Railway Company might 
seek to acquire similar powers. He 
therefore thought he was justified in 
entering his protest against the principle 
at this stage of the Bill, in the strongest 
terms. The hon. Member for Aberdeen 
(Dr. Webster) said that the Bill was an 
Omnibus Bill. He (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
warned the Committee that if they did 
not take the opportunity, after the 
second reading, of expunging from the 
Bill the obnoxious proposals he referred 
to, he and those who took an interest in 
the agricultural prosperity of England 
would come down and do their best to 
reject it at a later stage. He should 
not, at present, move the Amendment 
which he had placed upon the Paper. 
Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that as his 
name was on the back of the Bill he 
would like to say a few words upon the 
subject. The objection to the Bill was 
purely one of rates. When he was 
asked to put his name on the back of 
the BillZhe was not aware of any pro- 
posal to increase the rates; but he un- 
derstood that it was simply a Bill for the 
extension of the railway through a dis- 
trict in which a railway was very much 
required. The proposed line would pass 
through about 13 miles of rich agricul- 
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tural district; it would pass through 
several fishing villages, and would ter- 
minate at the town of Buckie. That 
town was a very important port. A 
harbour had recently been constructed 
there at a cost of £50,000, which had 
attracted a great number of fishing boats 
and a considerable amount of coasting 
trade. It would, therefore, be consider- 
ably unfair for the inhabitants to deprive 
them of the advantage of a railway on 
what, after all, was a purely technical 
question, which could be decided up- 
stairs. He ventured to say that there 
was no precedent for attempting to throw 
out a Bill of this kind, on the question 
of what should be charged for the car- 
riage of a ton of guano or asack of oats. 
A good many of them had had experience 
in connection with Committees upstairs. 
He himself had had a little; but he would 
appeal to Members who had had more 
experience than he had had, whether 
questions of this kind did not come up 
daily in Private Bill Committees. There 
was nothing exceptional in the provisions 
or character of the Bill. With regard to 
terminal charges, he did not see why the 
Railway Company should not have the 


Companies had, of having these terminal 
charges. It would be too long a story 
to enter into a history of that subject 
at that hour; but all the Company 
asked was power to levy the usual ter- 
minal charges, and nothing‘exceptional. 
That was his justification for supporting 
the second reading of the Bill. There 
was nothing exceptional in the powers 
asked for. Even if there were, it would 
be extremely unfair to throw out the 
Bill, and deprive a large district and 
population of railway accommodation, 
which was greatly needed, when the 
question might be easily dealt with bya 
Committee upstairs. He thought that 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln (Mr. 
Stanhope) had taken a wise course in 
declining to divide the House. If the 
hon. Gentleman had gone to a division, 
he (Mr. Duff) was confident the House 
would not have adopted the unusual 
course of rejecting the Bill, and of 
establishing a new precedent, upon such 
trivial grounds as those which had been 
stated. y 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
should, in a very few words, give his 
reasons for moving the rejection of the 
Bill. He did not agree with the hon. 
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Member for Banff (Mr. R. W. Duff) 
that the objections to the Bill were 
trivial, because the extra charges which 
this Railway Company proposed to im- 
pose on the agricultural produce would 
probably amount to 2s. per acre on the 
rent of land under crop in Aberdeen- 
shire. The hon. Member for Aberdeen 
(Dr. Webster), in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, seemed to be under 
some misapprehension, because, if he 
understood the hon. Gentleman cor- 
rectly, he said the Bill was unanimously 
approved in the district. In point of 
fact, there was a public meeting called 
in Aberdeen of all the parties interested 
in the matter; and, of course, these 
parties were the landlords, and traders, 
and farmers of Aberdeenshire. At that 
meeting the Chairman of the Company 
came forward and stated the grounds 
on which they wished to have the rates 
increased as proposed under the Bill. 
After hearing the Chairman of the Com- 
pany patiently and fully, the meeting 
resolved almost unanimously that it was 
inexpedient, improper, and unnecessary 
for the Railway Company to ask for the 
proposed increase of rates, and further 
appointed a Committee to oppose the 
Bill before a Committee of that House. 
He thought there were three dissen- 
tients to the Motion. There would be 
between 100 and 200 gentlemen pre- 
sent, and he understood the three dis- 
sentients were gentlemen more or less 
directly connected with the Railway 
Company. The hon. Member for Aber- 
deen had also said the Company pro- 
posed no increase of the rates on agri- 
cultural produce. He ventured to think 
the hon. Gentleman had not read, or, at 
the least, not fully understood, what the 
Bill proposed. It proposed to increase 
or to levy new terminal charges upon all 
kinds of produce and goods carried by 
the railway. He had in his possession 
a document showing what the increase 
would be in case the Bill were passed. 
He found that in one case from one 
station to another the Company would 
have the power to increase the charge 
from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 11d.; in another case, 
from one station to another, from 5s. 4d. 
to 6s. 9d.; and in another case from 
7s. 6d. to 8s. 1ld. This was an increase, 
not only upon agricultural produce, but 
upon all kinds of goods carried by the 
Company. Originally, the Company 
were bound to carry all kinds of manure 
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at a maximum rate of 1}d. per ton. 
Some years ago they got a Bill through 
Committee without opposition, under 
which they increased the charge from 1}d. 
to 2d., and now they wished by this Bill 
to raise the charge from 2d. to 24d. per 
ton. It could not be urged that the Bill 
was required to pay the shareholders a 
dividend, because he might mention that 
upon that branch of the railway in which 
he was particularly interested the share- 
holders already received dividends at the 
rate of 10 per cent ; and upon that branch 
it was proposed, nevertheless, to increase 
the rate from 14d. to 2d. He ought to 
explain that the original capital of the 
Company bore a very small proportion 
to the preferential charge upon it, and 
that the original shares were actually 
selling at a premium if account was 
taken of the stock which had been 
allotted to the shareholders without any 
payment. It was very hard that the 
people of Aberdeenshire should be under 
the necessity of coming here to oppose 
before a Committee of the House, at con- 
siderable expense, the attempt to make 
this increase of rates particularly atatime 
of agricultural depression. The charges 
which the Company were entitled to 
levy were quite as large, and larger, 
than the rates which any other Railway 
Company of Scotland had power to levy. 
Also the proportion of profit that this 
Company had upon its traffic was larger 
than thatof any otherrailway in Scotland; 
therefore it was evident that, even at 
the present rates, the Company had a 
larger proportion of profit than other 
railways in Scotland. Under the circum- 
stances, he considered he was justified 
in moving the rejection of the Bill. 
Mr. CRAIG, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, that, so far as the North 
Staffordshire Railway was concerned, it 
was simply a case of ni/ profits to the 
shareholders, and the position of the 
Company resulted in an application to 
Parliament in 1879 for an adjustment 
of the rates. As long as the proposal 
was opposed the Company found them- 
selves unable to obtain what they sought; 
but, subsequently, the matter became 
one of compromise and agreement be- 
tween the traders and the Railway Com- 
pany. Therefore, when the two cases 
were compared, it would be seen that 
there was no parallel between them, and 
it would be unfair to take. the case of 
the North Staffordshire Railway as a 
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precedent for warranting an increase of 
rates in this direction. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Ur. J. W. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Board 
of Trade will have to report to the Com- 
mittee on the provisions of this Bill 
when it comes before the House of Lords 
in accordance with the Standing Orders 
of this Assembly; and perhaps I may 
now be permitted tc say what is the 
view we take of the matter. In the 
first place, I have to object to the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. J. W. Barclay). I under- 
stand him to say that the Railway Com- 
pany propose to take some increased 
powers of charging, and that their pro- 
sals should be rejected, because they 
already pay 10 per cent on their under- 
taking. I am informed, asa matter of 
fact, that the Great North of Scotland 
Railway Company, so far as regards 
their main undertaking with which this 
branch is connected, do not pay any- 
thing at all. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: I said that 
portion of the line which forms the Dee 
side branch, and in which I am specially 
interested. That, I believe, pays its 
shareholders 10 per cent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I object al- 
together to this argument of my hon. 
Friend; and I think it is unfair to this 
Railway Company to say that because 
one of its branches is enabled to make a 
profit out of the passenger traffic to 
Balmoral, the tourist traffic, the Com- 
pany should be precluded altogether 
from applying to Parliament to consider 
whether they should not be placed in 
a position which would enable them to 
make some slight profit on their main 
undertaking. I quite agree in another 
remark, that the questions raised by 
this Bill are of very considerable im- 
portance ; but I may point out to the 
House that, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen (Dr. Webster) 
stated, thts is an Omnibus Bill, and it 
would be undesirable to refuse the Com- 
pany the opportunity of going to a 
Committee for the powers they seek, 
unless there were the very strongest 
kind of objection to the proposal. As 
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the Bill is drawn, there are clauses 
giving power to the Company to increase 
their terminal rates, and to make addi- 
tions to their maximum charges under 
various heads; and I must say that, 
having carefully considered these clauses, 
I do think the form in which they 
appear is extremely objectionable. I 
am told, and I think the Company will 
accept the statement, that in justifica- 
tion of their proceedings they have 
based these clauses on some clauses 
which appear in an English Railway 
Bill. But, as has already been pointed 
out by the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope), these clauses 
were introduced with the assent of the 
traders of Staffordshire ; and they ought 
not, therefore, to form a precedent for any 
other Railway Company. Representa- 
tions have been made to this Railway 
Company in respect to these clauses; and 
I have the authority of the Chairman for 
saying that the Company will be willing, 
when the case goes into Committee, to 
withdraw them, and to substitute clauses 
known as the ‘‘model clauses,’ with 
regard to terminal rates. These model 
clauses, of which, I think, Lord Redes- 
dale was the author in the first instance, 
are to be found now in the Acts of al- 
most every railway in the Three King- 
doms. Whether these clauses are in 
themselves good or bad is not for me to 
say; but it does appear to me that it 
would be hard indeed to refuse to this 
Railway Company the opportunity of 
having its proposal placed before the 
Committee, merely because it introduces 
into the Bill powers which have already 
been taken by almost every other line 
of railway in the Kingdom. If any 
proposal is adopted which, it has been 
suggested, the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the question of railway 
rates may make, I can only say that 
the Act of this Railway Company—the 
Great North of Scotland Company— 
would be subject to any fresh legisla- 
tion just as much as all other Railway 
Companies; and, in fact, there is now 
inserted in every Railway Bill a clause 
which enacts that all rates taken by the 
Bill should be subject to any fresh legis- 
lation on the part of Parliament on the 
subject. Under these circumstances, I 
hope that my hon. Friend will withdraw 
the Amendment he has made for the re- 
jection of the Bill. If he declines to do 
80, I think it will be my duty to vote in 
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favour of the second reading, in order 
that the Bill may go before a Com- 
mittee. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON hoped 
the House would not agree to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay), but would allow 
the Bill to go before a Committee. The 
hon. Member for Forfarshire had in- 
formed the House that there had been 
a large public meeting in Aberdeen, 
and that it came to the resolution of 
opposing the second reading of this Bill. 
He would read to the House the reso- 
lution that was come to at that meeting. 
It was as follows :— 

“That the following gentlemen be appointed 

a Committee to consider that portion of the Bill 
of the North of Scotland Railway which pro- 
poses to increase the rates on agricultural pro- 
duce.” 
The meeting did not come to any agree- 
ment to oppose the Bill on the second 
reading, as stated by the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire ; but the only part of the 
Bill to which objection was taken was 
that which proposed to increase the rates 
for agricultural produce. He would now 
read the Petition of those gentlemen 
sent to this House in regard to the Bill, 
which was as follows :— 

“Your petitioners therefore humbly pray 

your Honourable House that they may be 
heard by their counsel before the Committee 
of your House.” 
He thought that entirely disposed of the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire on that subject. He must remind 
the House that the hon. Member did not 
represent a single one of the persons in- 
terested in this Bill. He must also cor- 
rect the hon. Member opposite (Mr. E. 
Stanhope), who stated that the bulk of 
opinion on the part of those interested 
in the railway was opposed to the Bill. 
Now, a great majority of the people 
who were interested in the railway were 
his constituents ; and he had heard no- 
thing whatever on the subject of oppos- 
ing it. It was an Omnibus Bill, and the 
extension of the line to Buckie was its 
main feature. He hoped the House 
would consent to read it a second time. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 227; Noes 
36: Majority 191. — (Div. List, No. 
166.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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QUESTIONS. 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — AR- 
RESTED PRISONERS. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with respect to Mr. P. J. 
Sheridan, now lying in Kilmainham 
Gaol on the charge of 


‘¢ Being reasonably suspected of inciting cer- 
tain persons to intimidate certain other persons 
from the pursuit of their legal occupations,” 


Whether he will furnish the House with 
the particular words or speeches which 
constitute the grounds of suspicion; and, 
whether he will furnish to each man 
imprisoned under the Coercion Act par- 
ticulars similar to those stated above, 
and will consent to receive from him 
a written statement in reply ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I must 
answer my hon. Friend’s Question in 
the negative. It is a request that I 
will furnish particulars of the crimes of 
which we have reasonable grounds for 
believing the persons referred to to have 
been guilty. The hon. Member must 
recollect that the House, after full dis- 
cussion, determined that it was not ex- 
pedient and consistent with the public 
interest that a public statement of such 
particulars should be made. 

Mr. O’ CONNOR POWER: In refer- 
ence to this subject, I may ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a Question with refer- 
ence to a reply he gave to a former 
Question asked by the hon. Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. Corbet) in my behalf in 
this House. The Question was with re- 
ference to threatening language used by 
a member of the Castlebar Board of 
Guardians towards another member of 
that Board. The right hon. Gentleman 
replied on that occasion that the Local 
Government Board had no knowledge 
of the matter, which probably arose from 
the fact that the Chief Secretary did not 
inquire respecting it. In consequence of 
the answer he gave on that occasion, 
I now beg to ask him, Whether he 
approves of gentlemen in that position 
using threatening language towards each 
other, especially as in the case where 
that gentleman foretold the very day and 
hour at which a fellow-member was to 
be arrested ? 





Bill read a second time, and committed. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I was 
wondering how the hon. Member would 
connect this subject with the preceding 
Question. I must not be supposed to 
have stated that the Local Government 
Board have no power to interfere with 
Boards of Guardians, or that I approve 
of a great deal of the language used at 
Boards of Guardians and other places, 
and much of which I should hope no 
other Member would approve of. As 
regards the statement that somebody I 
never heard of prophesied that a certain 
person would be arrested, the fact of 
anybody making such a statement could 
have had nothing whatever to do with 
the arrest. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—THE STRAND 
UNION. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he has yet received the Report 
of Mr. Lloyd Roberts with reference 
to irregularities in the accounts of the 
Strand Union, to which his attention 
was called in July last ? 

Mr. DODSON said, that an interim 
Report had been received from Mr. 
Roberts; but there were still some mat- 
ters requiring investigation; and as soon 
as the investigation was closed Mr. 
Roberts would be prepared to make a 
final Report. 


THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY 
—NEGOTIATIONS. 

Mr. BIRLEY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he can give any information to the 
House regarding the negotiations now 
in progress with the French Govern- 
ment for a renewal or modification of 
the Commercial Treaty ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, as 
soon as the progress of the General 
Tariff Bill in the Senate showed that 
the time was approaching at which the 
French Government had indicated that 
negotiations might be begun, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government addressed to them a 
pressing representation as to the import- 
ance of proceeding without delay, and of 
making sure that the new Treaty would 
be concluded before the former Treaties 
expired. The French Government ex- 
pressed, in reply, their readiness to open 
negotiations as soon as the General 
Tariff Bill had passed the Senate. We 
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have not only asked the French Govern- 
ment to prolong the existing Treaties for 
a period sufficient to cover the negotia- 
tions, but have also asked them to send 
a competent person at once to London to 
discuss with Her Majesty’s Government 
certain details which the French Ambas- 
sador cannot be expected himself to ex- 
plain. 


VACCINATION ACTS—NEW ANIMAL 
LYMPH. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
If he can state to the House the source 
whence the new animal lymph is to be 
obtained, that is, whether the calves 
are now innoculated from a diseased 
horse or from a human being suffering 
under small pox, or from what other 
source ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the Medical De- 
partment hope to commence their series 
of calf vaccination from a well-ascer- 
tained case of spontaneous cowpox. If 
such lymph cannot be obtained, they will 
commence their series from the well- 
known lymph from The Hague or Brus- 
sels station, taking where it has long 
been in use. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION (LON- 
DON) 1862—METALLURGICAL COL- 
LECTION. 


Sr EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Vice President of the Council, What 
has become of the collection illustrative 
of mining, metallurgy, and mineralogy 
which was exhibited in the Zollverein 
Department of the International Exhi- 
bition (London 1862), and was presented 
to the Department of Science and Art on 
the express condition, as alleged at the 
time, that it should be kept together and 
permanently exhibited at South Ken- 
sington ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I have in- 
quired into the matter referred to in the 
(Question of the hon. Member, and I am 
informed that the Collection of Minerals 
was presented by the Zollverein Com- 
mission of the 1862 International Exhi- 
bition to the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, no pledge, I am 
told, having been given as to exhibiting 
it in the South Kensington Museum. 
The late Sir Roderick Murchison having, 
as Director of the Royal School of 
Mines, a full knowledge of the Collec- 
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tion, expressed himself unable to place 
it in the Jermyn Street Museum. An 
officer of the School of Mines, upon care- 
ful examination, found that it contained 
so many duplicates and unnecessarily 
large specimens that, without impairing 
its value, several smaller Collections 
could be formed with advantage to all 
concerned. This was done by present- 
ing Collections to several large Provincial 
towns, besides giving the main Collection 
to King’s College, London. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS, 1866-9— 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the doubt which exists 
whether the certifying of the London 
Lock Hospital and the detention of 
patients therein, under the Contagious 
Diseases Acts 1866-9, is legal, inasmuch 
as that institution is not situated in any 
“ Place”? to which those Acts apply ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in reply, 
said, that his attention had only been 
called to the doubt referred to by the 
Question of his hon. and learned Friend, 
and he did not think that doubt was well 
founded. The Acts alluded to gave the 
fullest power to the Admiralty and theSe- 
cretary of State for War to provide and 
certify any building whatsoever without 
restriction of place for hospital purposes 
under the Acts, and he did not think 
that those general words could be held 
to be cut down by the previous section 
limiting the operation of the Acts for 
police purposes to certain specified areas. 
He might add that this interpretation 
was borne out by the mode in which the 
Schedules to the Acts were framed. 


POST OFFICE—FORGING IMPRESSED 
STAMPS. 


Sir HENRY PEEK asked the Post- 
master General, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that, in order 
improperly to obtain admission to a 
meeting of the ratepayers under ‘‘ The 
Wimbledon and Putney Commons Act, 
1871,” at which discussion took place 
upon the Guildford, Kingston, and Lon- 
don Railway Bill, the Wimbledon Post 
Office impressed stamp of the 13th of 
March 1881 was forged upon certain 
postcards in order to make them fac- 
simile imitations of cards of invitation 
issued by the Conseryators to their rate- 
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payers through the post; whether such 
an act is not a criminal offence; and, 
what steps he proposes to take in the 
matter ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that, 
so far as he could learn, no existing 
statute provided a remedy for the offence 
in question. He hoped that the state of 
Public Business would enable him to 
bring in a Bill relating to offences against 
the Post Office, in which, if the House 
thought desirable, this particular offence 
might be dealt with. The Department 
were quite satisfied that there was no 
ground for attaching the slightest sus- 
picion to the officials of the Wimble- 
don Post Office in reference to the.occur- 
rence. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—RURAL 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Mr. ROUNDELL asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, considering the great importance of 
providing for the inexpensive working of 
School Boards in rural districts, he will 
reconsider the rigid departmental rule 
which indiscriminately forbids the em- 
ployment of a relieving officer as clerk 
to a rural School Board ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the objection to 
a relieving officer accepting office under 
another authority who might require his 
attendance when his services might be 
urgently needed in his district are so 
serious that such a proposal has in- 
variably been refused by the Board ; 
and I am afraid that, in the interest of 
the Poor Law service generally, I could 
not undertake to re-consider a rule 
which, when once relaxed, would form 
a precedent extremely difficult to resist 
in other cases, and might often furnish 
the officer with excuses for the neglect 
of very important duties. 


THE CIVIL SERVANTS OF THE CROWN 
—CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether any steps 
have been taken to prevent Civil Ser- 
vants of the Crown from engaging in the 
management of trading establishments 
whilst on full pay; whether it is true 
that all the managing officers and com- 
mittee of one of the largest Supply 
Associations belong (with two excep- 
tions) to this class; and, whether it is 
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proposed to issue a Treasury Minute 
or take other action in the matter, in 
order to secure for the public the com- 
plete service for which remuneration is 
given ? 

Mr. MACDONALD asked, Whether 
there was not an understanding last year 
that nothing should be done until the 
Committee appointed to consider the 
matter had made its Report? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I was 
going to refer the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Mr. Firth) to an answer which 
I gave last Session to a somewhat simi- 
lar Question then put to me by the hon. 
Memberfor Oldham(Mr.Lyulph Stanley). 
I need only say now, with regard to the 
second Question, that I do not know 
whether it is true that all the managing 
officers and committee of one of the 
largest Supply Associations belong, with 
two exceptions, to the class of civil ser- 
vants of the Crown. With reference to 
the general matter, the Government have 
carefully considered the representations 
made to them both on the part of the 
traders and on the part of the persons 
interested in the co-operative movement, 
and have come to the conclusion that they 
will not offer any opposition to the re-ap- 
pointment of a Committee, if the hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for West- 
minster (Sir Charles Russell) desires to 
move for it, and that they will not take 
any general action on the subject until 
the Committee has reported ; but, in the 
meantime, the Chiefs of the Departments 
will, no doubt, continue to exercise their 
discretion in any case in which they 
think that the outside duties of their offi- 
cials conflict with the public interest. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT— 
THE REV. S. F. GREEN. 

CotoneL MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Rev. 8. F. Green, now a 
prisoner in Lancaster Castle for disre- 
garding a monition of Lord Penzance, 
acting under the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act, will have the same indul- 
gences allowed him as are permitted to 
the prisoners confined in Kilmainham 
Gaol under the Protection of Person and 
Property (Ireland) Act ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
presume this Question is intended asa 
jest; but if it is to be answered se- 
riously, I would say that the gentleman 


Mr. Firth 
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referred to is, as I imagine, committed 
for contempt of Court, and, conse- 
quently, is treated under the Rules laid 
on the Table as a first-class misde- 
meanant. The other prisoners referred 
to are dealt with under the Rules settled 
and arranged under the Act recently 
passed by Parliament. 


CUSTOMS—THE PORT OF MALDON, 


Mr. ROUND asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, What is the estimated 
amount which will be saved to the Ex- 
chequer by the arrangements in connec- 
tion with the recent reduction of the 
Port of Maldon ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the reduction will cause a diminu- 
tion in the staff of officers from seven to 
four, anda consequent decrease in the ex- 
pense of the establishment of from £275 
to £440 a-year. In addition to this, 
some further saving will accrue on ac- 
count of minor expenses incidental to 
the business and management of an in- 
dependent force which cannot be accu- 
rately estimated. 


STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIS)— 
WOOD PAVEMENT IN PICCADILLY. 


Mr. CARINGTON asked the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If he will inform the House 
why, this time of the year, when the 
traffic is very heavy, has been chosen to 
take up the wood pavement in Picca- 
dilly, near Hyde Park Corner; and, 
whether it was done in order to repair 
the gas or water pipes, or on account of 
the pavement being out of repair ? 

Sr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Sir, 
the streets of the Metropolis are under 
the supervision of the Vestries and Dis- 
trict Boards, and no permission from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is re- 
quisite for repairs unless it is desired to 
close the thoroughfare entirely. With 
regard to the pavement of Piccadilly, I 
have ascertained, by the courtesy of the 
Vestry Surveyor, that it was taken up 
at the request of the contractors, and 
with the sanction of the Vestry, because 
it was in a bad condition. The work is 
being proceeded with now in order that 
it may be completed by the end of the 
Easter Recess, after which time, I need 
hardly mention, the traffic will be even 
larger than it is now. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
If he will place on the Notice Paper, 
when more than one Class of Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates are put down for the Com- 
mittee on the same day, the numbers of 
the Votes of each Class which he pro- 

oses to take on the day named ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, when it is proposed to take Votes 
out of the order in which they stand in 
the several Classes, I think it is desirable 
that the numbers of such Votes should 
be placed on the Notice Paper; but 
when it is intended to take the Votes 
in order I do not see that anything 
would be gained by specifying the 
numbers. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE MAHSOOD 
WAZIRIS. 


Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther it is true that a force of several 
thousand men is about to start from 
Bunnoo to chastise the Mahsood Waziris, 
who are subjects of the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan ; and, whether, in the arrange- 
ments now being concluded with the 
Ameer, the necessity has been, or will 
be, impressed upon him of keeping his 
subjects on our frontiers in proper sub- 
jection in future, so as to avoid the con- 
stant recurrence of raids upon our terri- 
tories, and the necessity of sending large 
forces to exact satisfaction, at a heavy 
cost of men and money ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the Mahsood Waziris are not sub- 
jects-of the Ameer. They form a portion 
of the independent tribes on the North- 
Western Frontier. They have always 
been considered by the Government of 
India as an independent tribe, and the 
relations of the Government of India 
with them have always been direct. 
Therefore, it has never been considered, 
and is not now considered, desirable that 
the Ameer should be held responsible 
for the acts of tribes over whom his 
authority is not recognized. As to the 
particular acts referred to, the facts are 
that two years ago a body of this tribe, 
numbering about 2,000 men, in com- 
bination with others, committed an un- 
provoked attack on the British Border, 
maltreating the inhabitants of a town, 
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and destroying property to the value of 
£8,000. For this conduct they were 
required by Lord Lytton’s Government 
to pay a suitable fine, to restore the 
property they had carried off, and to 
give up the ringleaders of the outrage. 
To these terms they never submitted. 
On the contrary, they committed further 
depredations on the Frontier. This is 
a state of things which, in the opinion 
of the Government of India, cannot be 
permitted to continue; and they have 
resolved, on the recommendation of the 
Punjaub Government, to enforce the 
terms demanded in 1879, if they are 
not submitted to voluntarily, by means 
of a punitive expedition. The latter 
part of the Question has been already 
answered in the statement I have re- 
cently made. 


TUNIS—THE ENFIDA CASE. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether on consideration Her 
Majesty’s Government has seen any 
reason to sanction a departure from the 
agreement entered into by the French 
and English Governments that the En- 
fida case at Tunis ‘“ should be dealt with 
by the local tribunals under whose juris- 
diction the matter properly comes;’’ whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to a 
telegram from Tunis in the ‘‘ Standard,” 


announcing the arrival of Commodore © 


Brinckes with two French frigates and 
a corvette, in addition to the ‘“‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc,’’ which has been stationed there 
some time, besides the French despatch 
boat ‘‘ Cassard ;” if he will state what 
definite decision has been arrived at re- 
garding the disposal of this case; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
now lay the Papers regarding this matter 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
case is still under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government; but no final 
decision has been come to. Mr. Reade 
was called upon to furnish further in- 
formation, and he has already forwarded 
it by post. A telegram has been to-day 
received from Lord Lyons reporting that 
he had been assured by the French Go- 
vernment that the telegram in question 
is unfounded, but that provisions had 
been sent to the iron-clads permanently 
stationed at Tunis in a small vessel which 
leaves again to-day. 




















































1659 South Africa— 
PUBLIC HEALTH—METROPOLITAN 
ASYLUMS BOARD. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
the decision arrived at by the Metropo- 
litan Asylums Board on Saturday last, 
to continue legal proceedings in the 
Hampstead Hospital case, has the sanc- 
tion and approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; and, whether the estimated 
cost of the legal proceedings already in- 
curred, and at present paid or payable 
by the Metropolitan Asylums Board out 
of public funds, exceeds £20,000? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the sanction and 
approval of the Board is not necessary 
to the proceedings referred to; but I 
have no hesitation in stating that I have 
expressed my acquiescence in the de- 
cision of the managers not to abandon 
the second appeal in the Hampstead 
case. I have no information as to the 
estimated cost of the legal proceedings 
instituted against the managers; and I 
cannot, therefore, say what they will 
amount to. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
NEGOTIATIONS. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask the Government, Whether 
they can give the House any information 
with reference to the proceedings in the 
Transvaal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the intelli- 
gence that Sir Evelyn Wood has arrived 
at an arrangement with the Boers, and 
that the Boers have substantially ac- 
cepted the conditions of Her Majesty’s 
Government, is correct. The Papers 
will now be presented forthwith, and 
they will exhibit the course which has 
been taken with respect to the arrange- 
ment made by Sir Evelyn Wood, which, 
of course, he had to refer home. But it 
may be convenient, in the meantime, 
_ that I should give, without professing 

to quote textually, the main propositions 
of the arrangement. They are these— 
first, the suzerainty of the Queen over 
the Transvaal is acknowledged; next, 
complete self-government is promised to 
the Boers; thirdly, the control over 
foreign relations is reserved; fourthly, 
there is to be a Resident at the future 
capital; fifthly, the Royal Commission 
will consist of Sir Hercules Robinson, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, and Sir Henry de 
Villiers, Chief Justice of the Cape; 
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sixthly, the Commissioners are to con- 
sider the provisions for the protection of 
Native interests, and arrangements as to 
Frontier affairs ; seventhly, they are also 
to consider the question whether any 
and what portion of the Transvaal ter- 
ritory eastward, within certain limits, 
should be severed from the Transvaal; 
eighthly, the Boers withdraw from 
Laing’s Nek and disperse to their 
homes; ninthly, British garrisons re- 
main in the Transvaal until the final 
settlement; and, tenthly, the Boers hay- 
ing engaged as above, Sir Evelyn Wood 
promises them not to advance nor to 
send warlike stores into the Transvaal. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
should like to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman what is meant by the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ control of foreign affairs re- 
served.” Does it mean reserved for 
settlement by the Commission, or is it 
to be taken out and reserved for the 
Crown ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The words I 
have cited are those contained in the 
telegram which we have received. I 
may say, however, that I do not enter- 
tain the smallest doubt as to their mean- 
ing. They mean that the settlement 
of foreign relations will be reserved 
entirely to the Crown and the British 
Government. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: Do 
I understand that the Boers have not 
laid down their arms, but are to be 
allowed to retire to their homes carry- 
ing their arms with them? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The terms de- 
manded by Her Majesty’s Government 
were the withdrawal of the forces and 
the dispersion of the Boers to their 
homes. As to the delivering up of their 
arms, we have never sought to impose 
any such condition. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: The right hon. 
Gentleman used the word “ suzerainty.” 
Is that term to be considered as synony- 
mous with the word ‘ Sovereignty,” or 
are we to draw a distinction between the 
two expressions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The word 
‘“‘suzerainty,”’ I believe, in modern times, 
is perfectly well known to International 
Law. It is, undoubtedly, quite distinct 
from Sovereignty, while it has marked 
relations to Sovereignty. It would not, 
I think, be convenient for me to presume 
to give a legal decision, nor would I 
attempt to go further than the general 
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statement I have made; but I should 
wish hon. Gentlemen to reserve their 
judgment until they have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the matter from 
the documents which will be laid on the 
Table. Iquoted ‘‘ suzerainty,’”’ because 
it is the word the Government have 
advisedly used in their communications 
with the Boers, and which will be in- 
corporated in the settlement. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Are we to understand by the expression 
made use of in the telegram which the 
Prime Minister has read that the rela- 
tions of the British Crown to the Trans- 
vaal will be analogous to those of the 
Sultan of Turkey with Eastern Rou- 
melia ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The relations 
will be so far analogous that the rela- 
tions of suzerainty will be maintained 
in both cases; but I cannot say that we 
have adopted the Eastern Roumelian 
Constitution. 


Contagious Diseases 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR—MISSING 
DESPATCHES. 


Mr. GIBSON said, he wished to put 
a Question to the Postmaster General 
with reference to an answer given last 
night by the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India. The noble Lord 
stated that the Correspondence relating 
to Candahar was in an incomplete form, 
and— 

“The more so, as by some accident or over" 
sight a great part of the despatches which ought 


to have been received by the last two mails had 
not reached the India Office.”’ 


He wished to know, Whether the Post- 
master General had received any com- 
munication from the India Office with 
reference to the ‘‘accident or over- 
sight ?”’ 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that, 
as far as he had been able to ascertain, 
nothing had happened in the Post Office 
to account for the non-arrival of the 
despatches referred to if they had been 
posted. He had received no communi- 
cation on the subject from the India 
Office. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it would have been more con- 
venient if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given Notice of the 
Question he had addressed to his right 
hon. Friend the Postmaster General. 
He did not wish it to be understood 
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from his answer on Monday that the - 


despatches had been mis-sent, or had 
failed to be delivered by the Post Office 
He presumed that the despatches had 
not arrived in this country because they 
had not been sent. 

Mr. GIBSON asked, whetherthe noble 
Lord had telegraphed to ask the Govern- 
ment of India if they had posted the 
despatches ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had telegraphed yesterday to 
inquire what had taken place; but no 
reply had yet been received. If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman gave 
him Notice, he might be able on some 
future day to tell him what had oc- 
curred. 


MOTION. 


— orm — 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CHAPLIN, in rising to call at- 
tention to the following facts in connec- 
tion with the recent outbreak of Foot 
and Mouth Disease in England :—That, 
up till October last, the Country had 
been for many months perfectly free 
from that disease; that, during that 
month, a cargo of diseased animals was 
landed at Deptford from France at a 
time when disease was known to exist 
there ; that, within a week of their land- 
ing, cases of the disease were detected 
in London, and that since their detection 
the disease has spread rapidly among 
thousands of stock, causing much in- 
convenience to the general public and 
serious injury and loss to agriculturists 
in all parts of the Country; and to 
move the following Resolution :— 


‘“‘This House is of opinion that the recent 
outbreak of Foot and Mouth Disease has been 
entirely caused by the importation of diseased 
animals into this Country from abroad; that 
it is proved by experience that compulsory 
slaughter on landing does not afford security 
against the introduction of contagious cattle 
diseases from Foreign Countries; and that the 
landing in England, Scotland, or Ireland of 
foreign live animals should not be permitted in 
future from countries which are known to be 
infected, or as to which the Privy Council are 
not satisfied that the Laws thereof relating to 
the Importation and Exportation of Animals, 
and to the prevention of the introduction or 
spreading of disease, and the general sanitary 
condition of animals therein, are such as to 
afford reasonable security against the importa- 
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tion therefrom of animals which are diseased 
into this Country,’ 


said, he made no apology for bringing 
this matter before the House that night, 
because they had recently been suffering, 
and were still suffering, in many counties 
in England, from a severe outbreak of 
contagious disease amongst the herds. 
The House would remember that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council (Mr. Mundella) said, in 
answer to a Question put to him from 
that side of the House during the 
earliest days of the Session, that since the 
month of January, 1880, down to October 
last, the country had been perfectly free 
from what was known as “ foot-and- 
mouth disease.’’ In the accuracy of 
that statement he (Mr. Chaplin) was, 
happily, able to agree. It was true that 
for a period of nine months they were 
free from that terrible scourge ; in fact, 
it was completely stamped out by the 
exercise of the severe restrictions which 
were imposed upon the home trade of 
the country under the provisions of the 
Act passed in 1878, and that, too, in spite 
of all the predictions to the contrary, 
which he remembered so well on the 
part of a great many hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the opposite side 
of the House, and who, at that time, 
were most persistent and strenuous op- 
ponents. It was interesting to watch 
the working of the Act from the com- 
mencement of its operation, and to see 
the gradual and steady effect it had had 
upon the course of that disease, resulting 
at last in its final extinction. Professor 
Brown, in the official Reports to the 
Privy Council, had illustrated so clearly 
the effect of the Act upon the course of 
that disease that he hoped he might be 
pardoned for quoting two or three ex- 
tracts from his Reports. In the Report 
of 1878, referring to the progress of 
foot-and-mouth disease, Professor Brown 
said— 

“‘ No serious accession of the disease occurred 
in any month of the year 1878, although the 
number of attacks varied in the Returns for 
each month, from 1,365 in January, 1,586 in 
February, and 2,505 in August, to 684 in Sep- 
tember, when the regulations under the Act of 
1869 were superseded by the Act and by the 
Orders under the Act of 1878. According 
to the Returns of the last week of the year 1878, 
there were only two centres of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Great Britain ; and it is not unreason- 
able, therefore, to entertain the hope that under 
the stringent provisions of the Act of 1878 the 
affection may shortly be extinguished.”’ 


Mr. Chaplin 


Contagious Diseases 
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That wasin 1878. He would quote two 
very short extracts from page 6 of the 
Report of the Department in 1878. The 
first said— 

“ Foot-and-mouth disease began to extend 
its area. At the commencement of the year 
the declaration of infected places and the conse. 
quent limitation of the movement of infected 
animals hada very marked effect in controlling 
the progress of the malady.” 


Later on, the Report said— 

“In the latter part of the year foot-and- 
mouth disease declined so much that it was com- 
monly spoken of as a thing of the past. The 
Return for the last week of the year included 
only three infected places.”’ 


That was the experience of Professor 
Brown, who was probably the highest 
authority they had, upon the working 
of the Act in three months of 1878 ; and 
it culminated, as they had seen, in the 
total extinction of that disease during 
the first nine months of 1880. That, to 
him, was a most gratifying testimony of 
the beneficial working of the Act; and 
when he remembered it was passed 
during the reign of a Conservative Go- 
vernment, and when he called to mind 
the charges and taunts brought against 
the Conservative Government—and he 
must add so unscrupulously by some of 
their opponents, and especially during 
the last General Election, when it was 
said that they had done absolutely nothing 
for the farmers’ interest during the whole 
time that they were in power—he must 
express his own individual opinion that 
the Act of 1878, which was introduced 
in the House of Lords by the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, and carried in 
the House of Commons by his right 
hon. Friend below him against a Liberal 
opposition and a Liberal obstruction 
such as he had rarely seen equalled in 
that House, had been proved by expe- 
rience to be the best, the wisest, the 
most statesmanlike, and the most bene- 
ficial measure affecting the agricultural 
interests ever carried, certainly, during 
his time within the House of Commons; 
and more so, when it had become the 
instrument of finally extinguishing that 
terrible scourge of foot - and - mouth 
disease throughout the country. Well, 
that disease having been stamped out, 
having, he said, practically—not only 
practically, butabsolutely—ceased to exist 
in the country, he felt it his duty to take 
the earliest opportunity he could find of 
calling the attention of the House of Com- 
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mons to the fact that they were again 
suffering from this disease, which he 
had stated as distinctly as he could 
had been absolutely stamped out; and 
he would endeavour to indicate, also, 
the means, the reliable means, by which 
they could ever hope to be free, as they 
ought to be, from any recurrence of that 
grievous calamity. That it was a most 
grievous calamity he could assure the 
House was no exaggeration on his part. 
But before he proceeded to trace what he 
believed to be the real remedy, perhaps 
the House would allow him to show, as far 
as he could, what had been the extent of 
the effect of the outbreak at the present 
moment, not only upon the producers of 
stock and the agriculturists of the coun- 
try, but also upon the interests of the 
general public and consumers as well. 
He found that the number of outbreaks 
since October had been 3,166. According 
to the latest Returns he had been able to 
obtain, the number of animals attacked 
had been 131,260. The number of places 
infected were so numerous that, he under- 
stood, a complete list had not yet been 
compiled, and there had been 193 in- 
fected areas in 30 counties of England. 
Now, what did that mean? It meant not 
only immense inconvenience to the pro- 
ducer and owner of stock, but it meant 
a large additional expenditure of time 
and labour as well. It meant a large 
direct pecuniary loss, arising from the 
diminution in the value of the animals 
attacked, and it also meant a still larger 
pecuniary loss arising from two or three 
causes—partly from what he might de- 
scribe as forced sales, and partly owing to 
the limited market, which, owing to the 
necessity of imposing severe restrictions 
in the districts where the disease existed, 
were all that were open to the farmer who 
was unfortunate enough to live in those 
districts. More than all that, a still more 
serious loss resulted to the farmer from 
theamount of injury done to the breeding 
prospects of his flocks or of his herds, as 
the case might be, in future. It was 
indeed difficult to estimate the absolute 
pecuniary loss sustained by the farmers, 
as the indirect loss, so far as he could 
judge, was much greater than the direct 
loss they had undergone. He, himself, 
could not put the loss at less than 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000, and he was not 
by any means satisfied with the accuracy 
of those Returns. Atthesametime hesaid 
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of the Government or the officials they 
employed, for anyone knew how difficult 
it was to obtain anything like accurate 
Returns. But he would give the House 
an instance of what he meant. It so 
happened that in one of the Returns 
there was included a farm in the county 
of Lincolnshire which he knew him- 
self. The Returns in this case were 
given as 12 sheep dead, and 200 that 
remained on the farm affected by the 
disease. Well, it so happened that 
he received only yesterday morning 
a letter from the farmer himself, full 
of complaints of the sufferings of the 
sheep and the loss he had undergone, 
and he said he had lost 43 ewes by death, 
and 387 lambs besides, in addition to 
all the other animals on the farm re- 
maining affected; and so the House 
would see that, taking the estimate he 
had done, if that Return was to be a 
sample of the others, he should not be 
much over the mark. Then the House 
ought to remember, as well, that the 
outbreak had occurred at a period of the 
year which was peculiarly favourable for 
its suppression and control ; and while he 
gladly took that opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the energy and zeal of the Privy 
Council, and of expressing his opinion 
that the thanks of all agriculturists were 
due to his right hon. Friend opposite, to 
the President of the Privy Council (Earl 
Spencer), and others, for the promptitude 
and vigour they displayed in trying to 
check the spread of the disease after it 
had broken out, they would agree with 
him that if the outbreak had occurred 
in the summer, when the flocks were 
scattered over the fields, instead of in 


the winter, when they were sheltered in 


homesteads, and, so to speak, isolated, 
the loss must have been fully four or 
five times greater. So far he had spoken 
merely. of the loss that had fallen on the 
producer; but what would the outbreak 
of the disease do at the same time for the 
consumer? Undoubtedly, he must be a 
loser as well by the return of the disease. 
The unhappy return of this disease would 
have been a serious discouragement to 
breeding in the country ; and, in conse- 
quence, it would have lessened greatly 
the home production as well, and in all 
human probability would end in the 
increased cost of meat, which the con- 
sumer would have to pay; and he might 
say that that, perhaps, appeared to him 
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that was likely to arise through the pre- 
sence of that terrible disease in the coun- 
try. They must remember that live stock 
constituted so large a proportion of the 
capital of the farmer, that unless he could 
have a sure guarantee that they would 
not be subject to contagious disease, his 
position would always be one of great 
risk for the security of the capital which 
he had embarked in his farm. Well, 
but security for their capital was what 
they were all of them anxious to give 
tenant farmers in these days ; and nobody 
more so, if he might judge by the loud- 
ness of their professions, than hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. The security of their 
capital was what they always wished to 
give to tenant farmers; and they might 
rely on this, that there was no security 
at the present time that could be offered 
which would be so effective or so bene- 
ficial to the tenant farmers of the coun- 
try as security against the introduction 
among their flocks and herds of con- 
tagious diseases from abroad. He re- 
membered they were told at one time 
that the whole agricultural produce of 
the country, with proper security and 
adequate capital, might be very easily 
doubled. He did not know who made 
the statement, and he did not care who 
it was; but,'if he said the whole produce 
of this country could be doubled, with 
profit onthe outlay, then he( Mr. Chaplin) 
ventured to say, in his humble estima- 
tion, he was simply talking nonsense on 
a subject he did not understand. But, at 
the same time, he was ready to admit 
that there was room for an enormous in- 
crease in the production of mutton and 
beef; but to do that, the breeder must 
have absolute immunity from the terror 
of contagious disease at home or abroad. 
That was absolutely essential ; and‘until 
that was done he was satisfied they could 
never hope for any real or permanent 
advance in the future. So much was 
that the case, that he himself had known, 
he might almost say without exaggera- 
tion, hundreds of instances of farmers 
who had given up breeding in this coun- 
try in disgust and despair; and to his 
judgment it was deplorable and dis- 
tressing that, at the present time, just 
as they had began to entertain hopes 
that confidence had been restored and 
fear had been allayed, and just as the 
beneficial effects of the last legislation on 
the subject were beginning to be felt, 
all the good should be undone, and all 
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that mischief have occurred, because of 
the unhappy importation of disease into 
the country again. Let him ask the 
House why was that so, and what was 
the cause of it? Whence did it-come ? 
He did not suppose that there could be 
a shadow of a doubt. He did not ima- 
gine that even his right hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Mr. Mundella) would venture to deny 
that it had come in that case direct from 
abroad. What were the facts? In the 
month of September in last year, there 
was an outbreak of the disease in the 
North of France, and shortly after a 
cargo of diseased animals was landed at 
Deptford. They were all slaughtered at 
the port of landing ; but, unfortunately, 
human beings who had been in contact 
with those animals were liable to convey 
the disease as well asthe live animals them- 
selves. And that it had been conveyed, in 
this case, there could not be a shadow of 
a doubt, because within three days—he 
believed he was perfectly right in saying 
three days, and if he was wrong the 
right hon. Gentleman would correct him 
—after the landing of this cargo the 
disease appeared in the London dairies, 
although there had not been a single 
symptom of a case of that disease any- 
where in England previously for nine 
months. Well, now, he was not making 
any complaint of the Government; on 
the contrary, he thought that after the 
disease had unfortunately been admitted, 
the efforts to check and suppress it had 
been of a most energetic and praise- 
worthy character; but they could not 
ignore this fact, that the whole of the 
mischief had arisen from the system 
under which the trade in foreign meat 
at the present time was carried on. 
Under that system the landing of foreign 
animals was kept entirely to the discre- 
tion of the Privy Council. The Privy 
Council could permit them to be landed, 
or prohibit them from being landed, 
as they pleased; but when landed they 
were obliged to be slaughtered at once. 
The Privy Council, however, had no dis- 
cretion as to their slaughter, except under 
certain stringent conditions which were 
afterwards mentioned, and were based 
upon the knowledge and information 
possessed by the Privy Council as to the 
freedom from disease of those countries 
from which the animals might have 
come. Well, in that Deptford case, all 
those diseased animals were slaughtered 
at a port at once ;: but, notwithstanding 
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that, the disease found its way into the 
country ; and he contended, therefore, 
it had been shown, by experience, that 
compulsory slaughter at the port was 
absolutely no safeguard and security 
against the introduction of contagious 
disease. What he would propose, there- 
fore, was simply this—that the Privy 
Council, in the first place, after giving 
adequate notice—and the Privy Council 
must decide for themselves what ade- 
quate notice was—let the Privy Council, 
he said, after giving adequate notice, 
exercise the power which they possessed 
already to prohibit the landing of all 
foreign live animals from countries in- 
fected by the disease, and known to them 
to be infected. Let the landing of all 
such animals in future be prohibited by 
law, but subject to those conditions of 
exemption to be found in the 4th sec- 
tion of the 5th Schedule of the Act of 
1878, which applied to animals to be 
killed on landing, and under which none, 
except on those conditions, were per- 
mitted to leave the wharf alive. Then 
they might hope for a complete im- 
munity from the disease abroad, and 
they might also look forward once again 
to its final and complete extermination 
at home. He saw the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold) was going to oppose 
the Motion. He should be told, he sup- 
posed, that they must not interfere with 
the food of the people. No one was less 
desirous than he was to impose any re- 
strictions on the food of the people. He 
remembered when the Act of 1878 was 
introduced, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, but who was then 
Vice President of the Council—[‘‘ No, 
no!’’]—well, he forgot what Office the 
right hon. Gentleman held, but he was 
one of the chief opponents of the Bill, 
and he moved an Amendment to the 
effect— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
slaughter at the ports of landing of all cattle 
from the Continent would restrict the supply 
and increase the price of food, and should, there- 
fore, not be made compulsory, under all circum- 
stances, by Act of Parliament.” 


Then the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to say— 


“Tt is on my ability to prove these two pro- 
positions that I ask the House to base their 
opinion of my Resolution.’’—[8 Hansard, ccxli. 
148.] 


Now, what happened? So far from 
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increasing the price of food, the Act 
had just the contrary effect, for the 
mean price of meat at the Metropolitan 
Market in 1878 was 8 1-16d. per lb., 
and in 1879 only 7?d.; and with re- 
gard to restricting the supply, he found 
that in 1878 there were 1,201,498 live 
animals imported, and in 1879, the year 
after the passing of the Act, 1,245,022. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite were wrong at 
the time as to the consequences of the 
Act, and he had every reason to suppose 
they would prove equally wrong in the 
future so far as his proposition was con- 
cerned. He asked the House to con- 
sider what the restrictions proposed 
really amounted to. He was sorry to 
trouble the House with so many statis- 
tics, but they formed the most impor- 
tant part of his argument; and when it 
might be legitimately contended that 
his scheme would interfere with the 
supply of food, he was bound to show 
that that result need not be apprehended. 
Now, our importation of meat into Eng- 
land consisted partly of dead meat and 
partly of foreign live animals. Taking 
the Returns of 1879, he found that there 
was imported of dead meat 6,443,024 
ewt., and of foreign live animals—in 
number—1,245,022. These 1,245,022 
live animals, calculating 6 cwt. for the 
average weight of a beast, and 1 cwt. as 
the average of the sheep and pigs, 
would represent 2,483,862 cwt., making 
a total of meat imported into this coun- 
try of 8,926,886 cwt. Of these foreign 
live animals, however, 254,000 came 
from the following countries :—British 
North America, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Spain, and Portugal, which 
were already exempted underthe Animals 
Order Act from slaughter at the port, 
and would, therefore, under his pro- 
position, be allowed toland. That re- 
duced the number of foreign live ani- 
mals whose landing would be prohibited 
to 991,000. These 991,000, on the 
same calculation as above, represented 
1,704,822 cwt., or just about one-fifth, 
and no more, of the total amount of 
meat, dead and alive, which was im- 
ported into the country. Those figures 
left out of the calculation altogether the 
increase in our home production that 
would be certain to occur, and which, in 
his opinion, would soon more than 
counterbalance the temporary loss that 
would be sustained. He did not know 
that there were any other possible ob- 
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jections that he could anticipate as likely | 
to be urged against the Resolution. 
Possibly, the old three-legged cripple | 
Free Trade would be again trotted out; 
but he wished to remark that he de- 
manded, not protection against foreign 
meat or food, but protection against 
foreign disease. It could scarcely be con- 
tended that the prohibition of cattle from 
infected countries would not give us im- 
munity from disease. He had, indeed, 
heard it argued that the outbreaks were 
spontaneous, and that the disease was 
indigenous to the country; but such 
arguments would not hold water for a 
moment, as hon. Gentlemen would see 
if they waded impartially through the 
Reports of the Cattle Plague Committee 
of 1877, in which the balance of evi- 
dence was conclusively against that 
view. Lastly, there was one other con- 
sideration that he had to submit to the 
House. It could not be expected that 
the farmers of this country would con- 
tinue to submit to the harassing restric- 
tions imposed upon them, unless they 
received in return immunity from disease 
from abroad. The main opposition to 
the Act of 1878 was grounded on two 
considerations. It was said that the 
restrictions would never be sufficiently 
strong to stamp out the diseaso—and on 
this point the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had ex- 
pressed himself very plainly to that 
effect ; and, in the second place, it was 
declared that even if the restrictions 
were sufficient our farmers would never 
consent to them. In both respects, 
however, experience had shown that the 
late Government were right. The far- 
mers throughout all England had loyally 
submitted to severe but necessary restric- 
tion ; and now, after all their sacrifices 
and losses and inconveniences, it was most 
depressing and disheartening to find that 
their efforts had been fruitless and their 
sacrifices thrown away, in consequence 
of the re-admission of the scourge of the 
disease. Ifthe system of the free ad- 
mission of cattle continued, he had no 
hesitation in saying it would be neces- 
sary to abandon the present harassing 
restrictions at home, as to which the far- 
mers could noi justly be asked to submit 
unless they at the same time enjoyed 
complete and absolute immunity from 
foreign disease. Freedom of importa- 
tion, coupled with freedom at home, 
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throughout England; and the only 
alternative was a system such as that 
which he advocated, and which would 
utterly stamp out the disease. Once 
more he claimed the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary ashis supporter, 
for he had said in the debates on the Act 
of 1878— 

“‘Tf the disease were once stamped out at 
home, the farmers would have some ground to 
demand that its introduction from abroad should 
be rendered impossible.” 

Mr. MunpettaA: What disease was 
that ?] Foot-and-mouth disease. He, 
theretore, called upon the right hon. 
Gentleman and on the Government to 
act up to the views expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1878, and to 
support the Resolution which he now 
moved, in the confident belief that its 
recommendations were in the interests 
of the farmers, of the consumers, and of 
the community at large. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving the Reso- 
lution of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON, in 
seconding the Resolution, said, that, as 
Chairman of the Veterinary Committee 
of the Royal Agricultual Society, also as 
representing a county which had suffered 
more from foot-and-mouth disease than 
any other county in England, he had 
had opportunities of obtaining special 
information on the subject. It appeared 
to be certain that the disease was in- 
troduced last. autumn into France by a 
vessel which put into St. Omer, and 
that it next spread to the North of 
France, whence it was brought across the 
Channel to Deptford. Now, as it was 
difficult for the Government to put suffi- 
cient pressure on foreign Governments, 
he was driven to the conclusion that the 
only proper course was to stop the in- 
troduction of animals infected from 
every country in which we believed the 
disease to be. His point was that tho 
French, in order to prevent the intro- 
duction of trichinosis, absolutely stopped 
the importation of pork. In the same 
way, as we had no security against the 
introduction of diseased animals at our 
ports, he was driven to the conclusion 
that it would be necessary to prevent 
altogether the importation of animals 
from certain countries. There had been 
a great growth in the feeling with re- 
spect to foot-and-mouth disease, and the 
measures taken with regard to it. Ten 
years ago, the farmers did not care much 
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about it, and were unwilling to take 
those precautions which the foresight of 
Professor Brown would have imposed 
upon them. But now there was a feel- 
ing throughout the country that the 
disease was so dangerous, that farmers 
would submit to any restrictions to keep 
itout. In 1878, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member ‘for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) told them that foot-and- 
mouth disease did not come from abroad; 
but it was somewhat strange that since 
the Act of that year up to the beginning 
of the present year the country had en- 
joyed a complete immunity from that 
disease. He considered that the Act of 
1878 had been a complete success. It 
had not, as the right hon. Gentleman 
anticipated would be the case, increased 
the price of meat; while, atthesame time, 
to his (Mr. Wilbraham Egerton’s) own 
knowledge, it had acted as a stimulus to 
the farmers to breed more stock at home. 
Those two points were sufficient to show 
that the supporters of the measure were 
right, and that those who opposed it 
were not justified by the results. There 
had also been a very great increase in 
the dead meat trade during the last 10 
years, and this country need never be 
afraid of any shortness of supply, see- 
ing how successful the scheme of bring- 
ing meat from the Antipodes in frozen 
chambers had been.- He believed the 
trade in dead meat might be carried on 
with success, if it were necessary to pro- 
hibit the importation of live cattle al- 
together. There were two or three 
centres from which foot-and-mouth 
disease spread, and these were the large 
markets. The greater part was intro- 
duced from abroad; but he believed it 
had been also introduced from Ireland. 
He did not say that the disease was in 
Treland ; but, from information received 
by the Royal Agricultural Society, he 
believed that animals had been landed 
at Silloth, which probably contracted 
disease in the passage. The outbreak 
in Cheshire had been traced to a cow in 
Manchester market—whether an Irish 
cow or one froma foreigncountry he could 
not say; but in a month from that time 
390 animals were attacked. The hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), 
who represented, probably, the largest 
dead-meat market in the North of Eng- 
land, was opposed to the Motion of his 
hon. Friend ; and his Predecessor in 
the representation of the borough (Sir 
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William Charley) on that question took a 
different view from the Party with which 
he usually acted. There must be some- 
thing in the position of Salford as a dead 
meat market to which the opposition of 
its Members must be attributed. But 
the general feeling of agriculturists was 
that no sacrifices would be too great to 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease, pro- 
vided the price of meat was not increased, 
nor any restrictions placed on free trade 
but such as might be justified by the 
absolute necessity of the case. The ab- 
solute necessity of the case was that it 
was far-more important that we should 
breed healthy cattle at home rather than 
import them, and the English farmer 
ought not to be handicapped in the race 
with other producing countries by in- 
creasing the risk of production through 
the importation of diseased animals from 
abroad. He begged to second the Re- 
solution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That this House is of opinion that the 
recent outbreak of Foot and Mouth Disease 
has been entirely caused by the importation of 
diseased animals into this Country from abroad : 

‘* That itis proved by experience that com- 
pulsory slaughter on landing does not afford 
security against the introduction of contagious 
cattle diseases from Foreign Countries: 

‘¢ And that the landing in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland of Foreign liveanimals should not be per- 
mitted in future from countries which are known 
to be infected, or as to which the Privy Council 
are not satisfied that the Laws thereof relating 
to the Importation and Exportation of Animals, 
and to the prevention of the introduction or 
spreading of disease, and the general sanitary 
condition of animals therein, are such as to 
afford reasonable security against the importa- 
tion therefrom of animals which are diseased 
into this Country.” —(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped it 
would be found convenient that he should 
at the very earliest opportunity place 
before the House the views of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the Resolution 
of hishon. Friend. He need hardly say 
it was their intention to give to that 
Resolution a direct negative. He hoped 
to be able to show the House that, in 
the interest not only of the consumer 
but of the producer, the Resolution was 
one of the most unfortunate that could 
possibly be submitted. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
commenced by speaking in terms of the 
highest laudation of the Act of 1878. He 
(Mr. Mundella) did not dispute for a 
moment the value of that Act. He be- 
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lieved its operation had been most bene- 
ficial, and that it had mainly succeeded 
in accomplishing the purpose for which 
it was passed. But the Liberal side of 
the House might claim some credit for 
the modifications which they introduced, 
and which made it mainly a working 
Act. [‘*No!’’] What, then, about the 
restrictions on the import of cattle from 
America? The hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire said that the Act of 1878 
was the best, wisest, and most states- 
maulike measure ever passed for the 
agricultural interest. [Mr. Cuapuin: I 
said the most beneficial in my time. | 
Well, if it was such a beneficial,-. wise, 
and statesmanlike Act, how was it that 
the hon. Gentleman asked them to de- 
stroy it? For he began by asking them 
to take away the very principle of the 
Act, which was the compulsory slaughter 
at the ports of landing of all animals 
which had not complied with the pro- 
visions of the 5th Schedule. He had 
looked through the long debates on the 
Act, and there was not even the mention 
of the word ‘‘ prohibition’ by any Mem- 
ber who spoke on the question. All 
that hon. Members opposite had pro- 
fessed to require was free importation 
with compulsory slaughter at the ports; 
and prohibition had never been men- 
tioned in the House, except,with refer- 
ence to cattle plague and rinderpest. 
The hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson), who had the conduct 
of the Bill, made many speeches all in 
that sense ; and citations might even be 
made from the speeches of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire. The hon. 
Member said that its object was to 
stamp out disease at home, and prevent 
its re-introduction from abroad; and 
that it sought to attain its object by im- 
posing severe restrictions at home, and 
enacting compulsory slaughter at the 

orts. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to misunderstand 
-his (Mr. Chaplin’s) present position. 
What he proposed was—instead of com- 
pulsory slaughter at the ports, which 
was proved by experience to be no suffi- 
cient safeguard, put which at the time 
we were ready to accept for a trial—that 
there should now be absolute prohibi- 
tion in regard to the landing of live 
animals from countries known to be in- 
fected, or having laws which did not 
afford us security. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said, that was ex- 
actly what he had assumed. The hon. 
Member now advocated exactly the re- 
verse of what he wanted in 1878. It 
was not intended, said the hon. Member, 
by compulsory slaughter to stamp out 
disease, but to prevent infected animals 
coming in; and it had not been shown 
that that object would be attained. Of 
course, it was the common object of all 
to enlarge the meat supply. But the 
hon Member now proposed to abolish 
compulsory slaughter at the ports alto- 
gether, and to establish complete pro- 
hibition. If that were done, the princi- 
ple of the Act would be entirely gone; 
and the hon. Member now practically 
asked the House to destroy the mea- 
sure which he and other hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite themselves showed to 
be so beneficial. He must make his 
acknowledgment of the way in which 
the administration of the Act by the 
Privy Council had been spoken of. He 
could say honestly he had endeavoured 
to the best of his ability to administer 
the Act to prevent the spread of disease ; 
but his part in the work had been very 
small compared with that of Earl Spencer, 
who had devoted more time and labour 
to the business than would generally be 
supposed. The hon. Member had made 
certain statements which, for the con- 
venience of debate, he would, as far as 
possible, admit. It was true that, up to 
October last, the country had been for 
some nine months practically free from 
foot-and-mouth disease. It was also 
true that during that month a cargo of 
diseased animals was landed at Deptford 
from France, at a time when the disease 
was known to exist there; also, that 
within a week of their landing cases of 
disease were detected in London, and 
that the disease had since spread largely 
among the stock, causing much incon- 
venience to the general public, and 
serious injury and loss to agriculturists 
in all parts of the country. That he 
would admit, but with a certain quali- 
fication. It must be remembered that 
the cargo from France to which refer- 
ence had been made was the 15th that 
was affected during those nine months, 
and that we were constantly in receipt 
of affected cargoes. That only showed 
how effective compulsory slaughter at 
the port of landing had been. We had 
been receiving cargoes from Holland, 
which was, perhaps, never known to be 
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free from the disease. He made the 
hon. Member a present of these ad- 
missions ; but did they justify the hon. 
Member’s Resolution founded upon 
them? To the assertion that it had been 
proved that compulsory slaughter on 
landing did not afford security against 
the introduction of contagious cattle 
diseases from foreign countries, his 
answer was that it was proved to have 
afforded reasonable security against the 
introduction of contagious cattle; and 
the only disease against which it had 
not afforded absolute security was foot- 
and-mouth disease, against which nei- 
ther compulsory slaughter nor absolute 
prohibition would afford absolute pro- 
tection. However, against pleuro-pneu- 
monia slaughter afforded absolute se- 
curity. {Mr. Cuapiin assented.] Let 
it be understood that the total prohi- 
bition that was asked for by the hon. 
Member would exclude from three- 
fourths to two thirds of the vast imports 
of the past.few years, estimated at a 
money value of about £8,000,000. It 
was impossible to prove whether it was 
or was not the specified cargo of October 
which led to the distribution of the 
disease in this country. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cheshire (Mr. Wilbraham Eger- 
ton) upset the whole case for the Reso- 
lution by suggesting that the disease 
might have come from Ireland to 
Cheshire. [Mr. WitpraHAmM EGERTON : 
I said I could not tell.] He thought 
the hon. Member seemed to assume that 
it came from Ireland. He (Mr. Mun- 
della), however, did not believe that a 
single case of foot-and-mouth disease 
had been introduced from Ireland during 
the last two years, although he was con- 
stantly receiving reports that Irish cattle 
were bringing it. Still, it was open to 
them to ask why might not the conta- 
gion be spread just as much from Ire- 
land as from Deptford market? The 
2nd and the 8rd Resolutions were 
entirely unwarranted and inadmissible ; 
and if they were adopted their opera- 
tion would be prejudicial to both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and consequently 
to the general interests of the country. 
To adopt them would get rid of the prin- 
ciple of the Act of 1878, and give effect 
to its two exceptions; and it would sub- 
stitute for the present law prohibition 
or absolute freedom. The Privy Council 
had done nothing contrary to the prin- 
ciple or the letter of the Act; they had 
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followed strictly the precedents of their 
Predecessors, if they had not gone 
beyond them, in order to be in advance 
with the measures necessary to prevent 
the spread of disease. Last week a de- 
putation of farmers came to him to say 
that they preferred the foot-and-mouth 
disease to the restrictions; and he be- 
lieved many farmers had said the same 
thing. There was prohibition of import 
from Russia, Austria, Greece, Turkish 
Provinces, Germany, and Denmark. He 
did not deny that some people thought 
that the principle of prohibition ought to 
be extended ; and if bad cases arose, and 
dangerous disease existed in a country 
previously free, the Privy Council had at 
present the power to prohibit; but, up 
to this time, they had never been 
required or asked to do so. The condi- 
tions framed under the Act were per- 
fectly clear. As long as the Privy 
Council were satisfied that a country 
was free from diseased cattle, that the 
laws relating to the export of cattle and 
the general sanitary regulations in force 
were such as they could approve of, then 
they were to allow the animals of that 
country to be landed at British ports 
without subjecting the animals to 
slaughter. That condition had been 
acted upon; and it was not imputed by 
the hon. Gentleman that they had ad- 
mitted a single animal that ought not 
to have been admitted. [Mr. CHapiin: 
Disease has been admitted.] He had 
made the largest admissions on that 
subject, and had nothing to conceal. 
They could not boast of perfect immu- 
nity from disease. Did the hon. Gentle- 
man know any country where such per- 
fect immunity existed, with the exception 
of two or three? Well, in 1879 it was 
found that pleuro-pneumonia existed in 
the United States, and an Order was 
made for the slaughter of the cattle im- 
ported on landing. Later on it was 
found that some sheep were affected, 
and all animals from the United States 
were slaughtered. They had now had 
two years’ experience of the Act; and 
he maintained that time had proved that 
its operation had been most beneficial. 
And yet the hon. Member, at the end of 
two years, asked the House to exclude 
from the administration of the Act its 
main provision. In introducing the Bill 
into the House of Lords in February, 
Lei the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
said— 
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“In view of the danger of spreading disease 
through the country, I have been urged more 
than once to prohibit any live stock coming 
from abroad. It has been suggested that it 
ought only to come in the form of dead meat. 
I do not think we have sufficient experience to 
justify our adopting that course, and I do not 
think our experience of the dead meat supplies 
from America and the Continent is sufficient to 
warrant the recommendation of so grave a 
change in the trade. But then to make the 
home restrictions to which I referred bearable 
in this country, I think it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the purpose of getting rid of the foot- 
and-mouth disease and of pleuro-pneumonia that 
all foreign animals shall be slaughtered at the 
port of landing.” 


And what did the hon. Gentleman him- 
self say? 


“The object of ‘the Bill,’ he said, “ was to 

stamp out diseases at home, and to prevent their 
re-introduction from abroad, and it sought to 
attain its object by imposing severe restrictions 
at home and enacting compulsory slaughter at 
the ports. It was not intended by compulsory 
slaughter to stamp out disease, but to prevent 
disease coming in, and it had not been shown 
that the object would not be attained.”—[3 Han- 
sard, ccxli. 345.] 
And the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) who introduced the Bill, and 
carried it with so much good sense and 
good temper through the House, said, 
on the second reading— 


“The Bill which he had the honour to intro- 
duce to the House attempted to deal with the 
question. It proposed, as far as cattle plague 
was concerned, to put it down by giving to the 
Privy Council absolute power to stop the im- 
ports entirely from the countries where it pre- 
vailed, and by slaughter at the ports and in- 
spection. . . . Combining these two precau- 
tions, he maintained that sufficient security 
against disease was taken.”’—[Jdid., 144.] 


The Government of the day were very 
much reproached for the provision as to 
slaughter at the ports, which was consi- 
dered too strong a measure; and what 
did the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool (Viscount Sandon) say, in 
reply? He said— 

‘‘ Hon. Members had treated the Bill as if it 
were one entirely to prohibit foreign countries 
from sending live cattle to England. That was 
a mistake. All the Government said was, ‘ You 
may land them alive, but you shall not be al- 
lowed to take them beyond a certain limit.’ 
Judging from what some hon. Members said, 
one might think that the intention was that all 
cattle should be knocked on the head as soon as 
they were landed from the ship. Nothing was 
further from the intention of the Ministry. 
Cattle could be kept for ten days or longer at 
the port of debarkation, and only be killed 
when information was received from the great 
centres of consumption that a scarcity of meat 
prevailed.” —[Ibid., 244-5. ] 
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Nothing could be more to the point or 
more satisfactory than that statement of 
the noble Lord. What was the first act 
of the then Government under the Bill? 
They called upon the local authorities to 
make provision for slaughtering animals 
at the port of debarkation, and he might 
add that there had been an enormous 
expenditure incurred in making the ne- 
cessary arrangements. He could hardly 
say what amount had been spent in this 
fashion by the Corporation of London. 
The Lord President had had repeated 
interviews with the Corporation, who 
met him most handsomely in making a 
large increase of that expenditure in 
order to ensure greater sanitary precau- 
tions. Surely the hon. Gentleman, who 
was such an advocate for vested interests, 
would not ask them to abolish all those 
markets, and render useless all the vast 
expenditure indicated, without proposing 
some means of compensation. [Mr. 
Cuariin: I said you might compensate 
them.] Yes; but it would be found a 
very heavy item. He believed £500,000 
had been spent in the case of London, 
and millions all over the country, 
for the purpose. In reference to the 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Home Secretary said— 

“All cattle which now came from abroad 
would come in still. It had been said 
that this was a question of cheap and dear meat, 
of townand country. The only question between 
them was how the importation of cattle could be 
most safely carried on.’’—[Ibid., 1021-2. j 
Well, they had had no outbreak of 
rinderpest or sheep rot since the Act was 
passed. It was pleuro-pneumonia that 
was to be stamped out under it. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Pell) was 
of opinion that the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease could not be stamped out in this 
country. [Mr. Peti: Withoutslaughter. | 
The hon.Gentleman said, inJune, 1878— 


“Even then he had serious doubts whether 
foot-and-mouth disease would thus be extirpated 
in England. He, therefore, did not feel at all 
comfortable at the prospect of imposing these 
extremely severe measures on foreign animals. 

. He hoped to see that strenuousnes and 
severity applied in some marked degree to the 
extirpation of foot-and-mouth disease in Eng- 
land, and not directed too exclusively or sharply 
to foreign importations.”’—[Jbid., 239.] 

Mr. Kavanagh, who was at that time 
Member for Carlow, and, he believed, 
Mr. Clare Read, also at the time a Mem- 
ber of the House, had great misgivings 
as to whether compulsory slaughter at 
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the ports of disembarkation would have 
the effect of stamping out the foot-and- 
mouth disease. It was, therefore, a new 
feature in the controversy for the hon. 
Member now to propose that the im- 
portation of foreign cattle should be 
altogether prohibited. The fact was 
that the operation of the Act of 1878 
had been most beneficial. For instance, 
in 1877, the number of outbreaks was 
2,007, with 5,330 animals attacked; in 
1878,1,771 outbreaks, and 4,593 attacked; 
in 1879, 1,549 outbreaks, and 4,414 at- 
tacked; and in 1880, 1,052 outbreaks, 
and 2,765 animals attacked. That 
showed that since 1877 the number of 
cases had come down to one-half; and if 
the local authorities would only second 
the efforts of the Government, and have 
a little more courage in slaughtering 
healthy animals that had been in con- 
tact with diseased ones, there was no 
doubt that in a very short time they 
would stamp out pleuro-pneumonia alto- 
gether. At present, so far as importa- 
tion was concerned, there was no danger 
from that cause, except by direct contact 
with the foreign animal. Pleuro-pneu- 
monia could never be incubated. In 
1871, the Dutch Government tried to 
extirpate that disease; but they were 
not very successful till they came down 
to 1876, and resolved to slaughter the 
healthy animals. In 1871, they had 
6,000 cases of pleuro-pneumonia; in 
1872, 4,000 cases; in 1873, 2,500; in 
1874, 2,400; in 1875, 2,200; in 1876, 
1,728; in 1877, 900 odd; in 1878, 
600 odd; and in 1880, only 48. He 
believed that a similar result would 
follow a similar course of proceeding in 
this country. He did not wish to mini- 
mize the serious character of the disease 
of which the hon. Gentleman complained 
—foot-and-mouth — but, at the same 
time, it was comparatively slight. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] Well, if hon. Gentlemen so 
wished, he would say it was a very 
serious disease. He knew it was a very 
troublesome one—it was highly infec- 
tious; it was communicated by means 
of a wisp of hay, a milk-maid’s apron, 
almost any medium would convey it. 
When, however, total prohibition was 
talked about, it should be remembered 
that the disease had first been introduced 
into this country at a time when probi- 
bition of all animals had been in force. 
He ventured to say that no outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease had been so sud- 
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denly grappled with and had led to such 
small results as in the present instance. 
He could not claim to have the agricul- 
tural authority of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite; but he spoke on the strength of 
statements by experts. The present out- 
break might be said to have commenced 
at the end of last September, between 
which time and the end of December the 
number of reported outbreaks was 1,461, 
and of animals attacked 32,378. In the 
last 13 weeks of 1871 there were re- 
ported 25,699 outbreaks, and 381,772 
animals attacked—or more than ten 
times the number in the former period. 
The proximate number of fresh out- 
breaks and the number of animals at- 
tacked in Great Britain during the 24 
weeks from October 2,1880, to March 12, 
1881—both dates inclusive—were 3,166 
and 131,260 respectively. There being 
about 36,000,000 head of live stock in 
Great Britain, this gave a third of 1 per 
cent attacked, or just over 1 in 300. He 
did not wish to say that this was not a 
larger proportion than he would like to 
see ; and he must, in mentioning it, show 
how the Department were mastering the 
disease, by stating that the number of 
animals attacked had steadily fallen from 
256 in the week ended January 8, to 55 
in the week ended March 19, and this 
week he believed the numbers were pro- 
portionately less. The fact that they 
were keeping the country comparatively 
free from the disease while cargoes were 
constantly coming in, showed that it was 
possible to keep it comparatively free for 
along time. But could it be hoped that 
they could ever, by prohibition, keep it 
entirely free? With our enormously in- 
creased commerce and our constant com- 
munications with countries perpetually 
affected by the disease, such a hope 
could not for a moment be indulged in. 
Anything that came from a French farm 
or a French dairy might carry infection, 
and there was no doubt great danger 
that people coming over to International 
Cattle Shows might bring the disease in 
their garments or on their boots. The 
hon. Member had spoken of the number 
and value of the animals which were 
brought to this country. America had 
found means of bringing to this country 
enormous supplies of animal food which, 
previously, it had been thought impossi- 
ble to bring. The number of cattle that 
came in last year was slightly in excess 
of the number in 1876 ; and how was it 
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that the number was not greater? The 
answer was, in consequence of the pro- 
hibition of Continental cattle and the 
slaughtering at the port; and America 
had only just recouped us for what we 
lost in the Continental supplies. We 
had averaged 10,000 head of German 
cattle until 1877, when we prohibited 
them; and what had since been the 
result? In 1877 there was imported 
2,258 ewt. of dead meat, the produce of 
800 cattle; in 1878, 5,541 cwt., as the 
produce of 600 cattle ; in 1879, nothing ; 
and last year, instead of 19,000 head 
of cattle from Germany, we imported 
exactly the produce of 19 cattle. He 
had no hope, therefore, of being sup- 
plied by the Continent of Europe with 
fresh meat. He wanted to ask the 
House to consider seriously what would 
really be the effect of cutting off this 
enormous supply of food. The supply 
of fresh meat had not increased at all in 
the same ratio as the supply of cattle. 
The imports of fresh meat last year were 
in excess of the year before, and they 
had been growing for several years past. 
In 1878 the value of the fresh meat im- 
ported was £1,335,299; in 1879 it 
was £1,501,349 ; and in 1880 it was 
£1,865,529. The value of the living 
animals imported into the United King- 
dom in 1880 was £10,242,903, while it 
was only £7,075,000 in 1879. The in- 
crease of live cattle was mainly from 
America, and it was the quality as well 
as the quantity of American cattle that 
was important. Anyone who had read 
the Report of Messrs. Pell and Read 
would have an intelligent idea of what 
kind of meat the Americans were send- 
ingus. Itwas nothing but the primest 
and the best, for that was the only meat 
that paid ; and instead of reckoning now 
three catile to the ton, as used to be the 
case, we could only reckon two. What 
would happen if they acted on the prin- 
ciple of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire ? It was a rute well known 
to political economists that immediately 
the supply fell below the demand there 
was a rise in price out of all proportion 
to the falling off. Ifthe hon. Member’s 
Motion were adopted, we should be de- 
prived of from 10 to 12} per cent of 
our meat supply, and the price of the 
article would be doubled. Anything 
more disastrous for the working classes, 
and for the interests of the country 
generally, could not be imagined. The 
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first effect of a rise in the price of food 
was to diminish employment, and to 
drive the people from the home to the 
foreign trade, thus impoverishing the 
country, and, therefore, impoverishing 
the farmer. The hon. Member opposite 
had said that if they prohibited they 
would have a plentiful supply of meat 
presently. It was a mistake, however, 
to suppose that anything they could do 
in that House would stimulate the supply 
of meat. When science had found out 
the means for transporting fresh meat 
safely to this country there would be no 
lack of it, and then hon. Members 
might fairly ask for the prohibition of 
live cattle. Why was it that we did not 
at present get a much larger supply of 
fresh meat from America? Why, be- 
cause it was a perishable article, and 
when brought here was brought to a 
forced sale; whereas the live animal 
could wait 14 days for a purchaser. 
American cattle cost in the transport to 
this country nearly treble what the dead 
meat cost. Every animal, in fact, cost 
2d. per lb., while the dead meat cost 
only 3d. per lb. The cost of insurance 
of cattle was from 5} to 10 percent. The 
loss in the transport was well illustrated 
by the fact that last year, out of 154,000 
animals sent from America, more than 
7,000 had either to be thrown overboard 
or killed immediately after landing. 
This was enough to stimulate the active 
and vigorous Yankees to send their dead 
meat as quickly as possible to avoid this 
loss. Dead meat, however, might be 
expected from other shores than those 
of America. Australasia, with boundless 
resources, was eagerly looking forward 
to supplying England’s wants. He had 
received a letter from a trustworthy cor- 
respondent as to the value of meat in 
Sydney and Melbourne. The writer 
said— 

“‘T have made inquiry, and I find that the 
price uf beef wholesale is from 1d. to 14d. 
per lb. As to the quality, it is prime. The 
sheep and cattle are the choicest. The best 
sheep and cattle to be obtained from the Old 
World have been taken out to enrich the flocks 
and herds.”’ 


Let them consider the boundless supply, 
therefore, which Australia could afford 
us. In Australia and New Zealand 
there was a population of less than 
3,000,000 ; in this country we had a popu- 
lation, taken roughly, of 33,000,000, and 
for our 33,000,000 we owned 9,900,000 
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cattle and 32,000,000 sheep ; whereas 
Australia and New Zealand, for their 
population of less than 3,000,000, owned 
7,800,000 head of cattle and nearly 
70,000,000 sheep. Now, the Australian 
people had made enormous efforts to 
send fresh meat to England, and were 
expending great sums of money with 
that object. They brought over three 
cargoes last year, and two of them were 
perfectly successful. [An hon. Memser : 
That shows it can be done.] When 
it could be done safely they would see 
plenty of it; the quantity would be 
tremenduous, and there would be no 
need for the prohibition of live cattle. 
He desired to illustrate briefly how the 
Resolution, if carried, would affect the 
British farmer. The first effect would 
be that the countries to which notice 
would be given of the prohibition would 
pour in all the cattle they could. When 
the time came for total prohibition prices 
would rise enormously in this country ; 
he would not venture to say how much, 
but he thought 3d. in the pound would 
be about the amount of the increase in 
the price if they took away 10 per cent 
of the supply. Suppose, however, that 
after two months, America came forward 
and said, ‘“‘Our cattle are free from 
disease,”” the Government could not 
refuse to let American cattle in, with 
a hungry people knocking at the door 
of the House. [An hon. MEmper: 
Dead meat.] The hon. Gentleman 
knew it did not come in dead meat. 
[An hon. Memper: It would.] Yes, 
it would when it paid the Americans 
to send it, and not till then. The effect, 
first of all, would be to raise the price, 
and there would spring up a trade of 
speculation, and the farmers would be 
reduced to the greatest uncertainty. They 
would probably have bought their stock 
while the prices were high, hoping to 
realize high returns by the exclusion of 
foreign cattle, while he found shortly 
after that foreign cattle were again ad- 
mitted, and that his stock had become 
suddenly depreciated. He would find 
that he was not safe for a day, and that 
he was liable to be subjected to periods 
of intense depression and consequent 
disappointment. There would be no 
slaughter at the ports. He asked hon. 


Members to consider that there would 
be no means of testing the cattle. They 
discovered that American cattle were 
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discovered it—[Mr. Warton: Before 
they admitted it |—and they would have 
American cattle wandering through the 
country before it was ascertained whe- 
ther they were healthy or not. He be- 
lieved what they were doing now would 
give them a reasonable guarantee against 
cattle disease. He had shown that every 
disease in the category, except foot-and- 
mouth disease, had been guarded against, 
and practical immunity obtained by 
slaughter at the ports. Perhaps the 
House would ask him why they were 
likely to be more successful in the future 
than they had been in the past in deal- 
ing with foot-and-mouth disease? His 
belief was that they had, in this country, 
relied too much upon slaughter at the 
ports to get rid of foot-and-mouth disease. 
He believed they could not keep clear of 
it unless they had the best possible sani- 
tary arrangements and sanitary police. 
They had made important changes at 
Deptford. Immediately that the last out- 
break occurred they made inquiries, and 
found, in the first place, that dairymen 
in the neighbourhood of London had 
been taking fat cattle to Deptford to 
sell in the market with foreign animals. 
That, of course, brought the dairyman 
into contact with foreign animals, after 
which he went home to his dairy, and if 
there was any chance of disease he took 
it home with him. Well, the Govern- 
ment at once stopped that. Then they 
found that Deptford Market was com- 
pletely overcrowded, and that there was 
no means of preventing healthy cattle 
mixing with diseased cattle. To remedy 
that, six blocks had now been provided, 
and they were so divided as to effec- 
tually isolate six several cargoes, with a 
slaughter-house for each block. That 
prevented any contact between one cargo 
of diseased animals and another. Then 
they came to the last and most difficult 
problem—how to prevent dealers, owners, 
buyers, and butchers who went in and 
out of the markets, from bringing out 
disease ; because if the disease had 
escaped from Deptford—and he was not 
prepared to say it had not—it had been 
taken out by men. Of course, although 
they could slaughter the cattle, they 
could never think of slaughtering the 
men. But if the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire would go down to Deptford 
Market, he could there find out by expe- 
rience what was done to prevent the men 





diseased six months before the Americans 


carrying out any disease with them. 
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First, he would have to divest himself consumption of this country, eliminat. 
of those habiliments which always graced ing London altogether from the calcula- 
his person so much. He would find that tion. 

while they were taken charge of by | Mr. MUNDELLA was understood to 
someone he would have to put on a say that last year the foreign supply was 
smock frock. He could then take his | 12} per cent, and that this year it had 
peregrinations through the market-place, | largely increased. 

and penetrate the blocks allotted to cattle) Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
which were found to bediseased; but when | said, it was indisputably proved that in 
he came back he would have to go into a | 1877 and 1878—and he did not suppose 
chamber, where he would be subjected | the facts were very different now—the 
to the action of sulphurous flames, which | country (excluding London) depended 
would cleanse him as pure as the Ghost | on foreign cattle for only 2 per cent. of 
in Hamlet. After being so disinfected, | its supply. Then it came to a question 
he would next be whitewashed—and he | how far the importation of that foreign 
understood the attendants took care to | supply was necessary for the Metropolis, 
give them in this way a very good dose | and how far any deficiency that would 
of a mixture of some chloride of lime, | arise from the adoption of the hon. 
even the hair and whiskers being well! Member for Mid Lincolnshire’s proposal 
rubbed by the chloride of lime and white- | could be met by the dead-meat trade, 
wash brushes. Every person who left} which was developing and increasing. 
that market now was disinfected, there | There was plenty of evidence to show 
being four disinfecting houses, one of| that a very large proportion of meat 
them moveable. The same thing was | consumed in London was meat imported 
done in Liverpool, and the authorities from America. 

were now requiring it wherever foreign}; Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was shown 
animals were landed. That, they be-| that 49 per cent of the live animals 
lieved, was the only way of preventing | consumed in the Metropolis were foreign 
the escape of infection. They did all| animals. 

they could under the Act, which had| Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
been described as a benoficent Act, and | said, he was contending that a very large 
would be glad to receive suggestions that | | proportion of the consumption in Lon- 
would facilitate their efforts to keep out | don was not dependent on the importa- 
contagion. He believed that by the | tion of live animals, but on a dead-meat 
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careful steps now being taken they would | 


prevent the foot-and-mouth disease es- 
caping from such centres as Deptford, 
and at the same time would be able 
to keep up the supply of food to our 
enormous and increasing population. 
Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had made 
one admission which strengthened the 
argument of his hon. Friend (Mr. Chap- 
lin), that the time had come when it 
might be necessary to re-consider the 
arrangements made under the Act of 
1878, because the right hon. Gentleman 
had held out the hope that, before long, 
the supply of dead meat would be 
almost unlimited. It was quite true, as 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, that 
this disease was seldom fatal, but it led 
to a serious diminution in the supplies 
sent to market. There was no doubt 
that the question of foreign importation 
affected the Metropolis far more than 
any other part of the country. In the 
discussion upon the Bill of 1878, it was 
shown that the amount of foreign supply 
represented but 2 per cent of the actual 
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trade, a great part of which was carried 
on from America. Might they not, then, 
fairly ask whether the time had not 
come for them to re-consider what took 
place in 1878? He held that if the 
consumers did not suffer by the change, 
anything that would bring about im- 
munity to the farmer would be prac- 
tically for the advantage of the con- 
sumers themselves, because the increase 
of the home trade would more than 
compensate for the stoppage of foreign 
import. They were only at the com- 
mencement of the dead-meat trade, 
which would supply the void that might 
arise from the stoppage of importation 
of foreign cattle. He recognized the 
energy which the Privy Council had 
shown; but the question they had to 
consider was whether the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
was feasible, and, if feasible, whether 
it would not benefit the farmer without 
injuring the consumer. He would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
that already the importation of a large 
portion of the cattle sent from foreign 
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ports had been prohibited ; and that in 
1878 they had the very same prophecies 
as to the loss of food for the people as 
they now heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman in regard to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire. The result had not justified the 
former evil predictions. The price of 
meat had not risen since 1877; but, on 
the contrary, had fallen, in spite of the 
restrictions which, it was said, were to 
operate so injuriously. The Act of 1878 
was objected to and fought on the very 
grounds that were urged against those 
additional restrictions which were in- 
tended as a safeguard to the home 
stock of this country on which the con- 
sumer depended for his supply. The 
proposal of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Chaplin) did not preclude animals from 
coming into our ports from countries 
which were free from disease. All it 
said was that in regard to countries 
where disease existed of so virulent a 
character as foot-and-mouth disease, in- 
stead of allowing animals coming from 
those countries to be slaughtered at the 
port of landing, as was done now, by 
which practice the disease had been 
again introduced among us, they should 
prohibit the landing of cattle from 
those countries, and require them either 
to create a dead-meat trade, or to cease 
to send live animals to our ports until 
the disease had been extirpated within 
their borders. The subject was well 
worth the consideration of the House, 
for, he believed, the change would not 
to any great extent affect the meat supply 
of the country. 

Lorpv EDWARD CAVENDISH ob- 
served, that from whatever point of view 
they regarded the debate initiated by 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire, 
they were brought face to face with con- 
siderations of the greatest possible im- 
portance. He thought this subject was 
one which, beyond all question, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and every Member 
of the House was bound to regard from 
the point of view of the general inter- 
ests of the country. It was impossible 
to exaggerate its importance as regarded 
the interests of the farmers, large num- 
bers of whom, after the successive bad 
seasons they had experienced, would be 
ruined if disease were introduced into 
their flocks. An outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, moreover, would natu- 
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meat. On the other hand, the adoption 
of absolute prohibition would so largely 
increase the price of meat that it would 
debar many poor families from using it. 
Some hon. Members would, no doubt, 
be disposed to support the proposition 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite, from a 
feeling that they would be benefiting 
the agricultural interest thereby; but, | 
for his part, he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the hon. Gentleman had not 
given sufficient reasons to justify the 
adoption of his proposal. The disease 
was one which, although causing grave 
injury and loss to agriculturists, did not 
demand so vigorous a remedy as abso- 
lute prohibition ; and it was rather to 
the adoption of the precautionary mea- 
sures indicated by the Vice President of 
the Council that the country must look 
for relief. 

CotonEL LEVETT observed, that 
to the agricultural population in and 
around the borough he had the honour 
to represent this subject was, he might 
almost say, of vital importance. It was 
not very long since they heard from a 
Member of the Government that if there 
was any class that deserved the con- 
sideration of the House, it was the class 
of tenant farmers. He had hoped that 
this Motion would not have been met 
with a direct negative. When he looked 
at the statistics as to cattle coming here, 
he found that more than half of the im- 
portation into this country came from 
Ireland. The importation of cattle from 
Canada and the United States appeared 
to be increasing to such a degree that 
it was practically without limit, and 
Canada, as was well known, was alto- 
gether free from disease. If it were 
possible to encourage the importation of 
dead meat, and to exercise greater con- 
trol over the importation of disease from 
Ireland, he thought it might be found 
advisable to adopt the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire. The 
question deserved the anxious consider- 
ation of the House. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that he 
had suffered such losses in his own 
flocks and herds from the ravages of 
contagious diseases, that he was not 
likely to under-rate the importance of 
keeping the foot-and-mouth complaint 
out of the country. He thought the 


subject was one which should be ap- 
proached entirely free from Party bias ; 
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hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), soon after the commencement 
of his speech, plunged into Party politics, 
and attempted to raise political capital 
out of the action of the late Government, 
of which he was so zealous a supporter. 
The hon. Member had, by that course, 
entered upon a dangerous path. He 
* (Mr. Howard) wondered whether it had 
occurred to him why Mr. Clare Read 
left the Government, of which he was so 
useful a Member. If the memory of 
the hon. Member was at fault on this 
subject, other hon. Members had not 
forgotten the reasons. Mr. Read left 
the Government because of its supine- 
ness, its apathy—he might say its ob- 
stinacy—in refusing to amend the defects 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act. It was not until Mr. Read had 
retired from the Government, and the 
farmers throughout the country had con- 
demned, in the most unmistakeable man- 
ner, the neglect shown by the Govern- 
ment on the question of stamping out 
disease, that the Duke of Richmond 
could be induced to turn his attention 
to the subject, and to bring in a Bill to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Select Committee which had sat and re- 
ported upon the subject. So much for 
the political aspect of the question. 
Turning to the general aspect, whilst 
sympathizing with the object which the 
hon. Member had in view, it was with 
great regret that he could not arrive at 
the same conclusions as to remedies 
which the hon. Member (Mr. Chaplin) 
entertained. No one, however, could 
question the desirability of drawing 
our supplies of animal food from pure 
sources. But what were the facts which 
the House had to consider? Before the 
passing of the Act of 1878, the farmers 
of the Kingdom had demanded and cla- 
moured for compulsory slaughter of in- 
fected animals at the port of landing. 
This was conceded by the Act of 1878, 
and the farmers were satisfied. Since 
the Act was passed there had been but 
one outbreak — the recent serious out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease—which, 
for want of prompter action upon the 
part of the Veterinary Department of 
the Privy Council, for the want of more 
vigorous action on the part of local au- 
thorities, had been allowed to spread 
itself over the face of the country. It 
was under those circumstances, and those 
circumstances only, that the hon. Mem- 
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ber asked the House virtually to repeal 
the Act of 1878—an Act he had g0 
loudly applauded. The House was asked 
to upset the compromise arrived at after 
years of contention beween the great 
centres of population and the agricul- 
tural interest. He ventured to think 
that was not the wisest course ; he held 
that it would be wiser for Government 
to render their own regulations more 
efficient. It would be in the remem. 
brance of the House that when the hon, 
Member forSalford (Mr. Arnold) brought 
forward a Motion last year for relaxing 
the present restrictions, he (Mr. Howard) 
moved an Amendment with a view to 
upholding them; and it would be re- 
membered that the House carried the 
Amendment by a very large majority. 
He believed that the country indorsed 
the action of the House on that occa- 
sion ; but he did not believe the country 
would concur or consent to the proposals 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Chaplin). 
The evidence of their necessity was too 
slight for the country to consent that the 
great trade in foreign animals, amount- 
ing to morethan £10,000,000 per annum, 
should be endangered; much stronger 
grounds would have to be adduced be- 
fore the country would consent to such 
interference. If the House were to 








adopt the Resolution submitted to it, he 
feared the effect would be that the coun- 
try would be less willing than it was at 
present to put up with the existing re- 
strictions. Nor did he himself see the 
necessity for such a sweeping measure 
as that now proposed. He should be 
very glad if it were possible to carry 
into practice the principle of the Reso- 
lution, and draw our supplies from coun- 
tries only which were free from disease; 
but that was impossible. He believed 
that Canada was the only country in the 
world that was free from contagious 
diseases. He objected to the Resolu- 
tion, because he believed it would 
have the effect of arraying the great 
centres of population now friendly to 
the farming interest against it. All 
that was wanted, in his opinion, to 
secure the country against similar out- 
breaks and spread of disease in the 
future, was that the Veterinary Depart- 
ment should carry out more efficiently 
our own internal regulations; and profit- 
ing by recent experience, that would 
doubtless be the case, not only with the 
Privy Council, but with local authorities, 
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On those grounds, he felt very reluctantly 
compelled to oppose the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire. 

Mr. J.C. LAWRANCE said, he could 
not help thinking that the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council was founded on a mis- 
conception. The object of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire was not to 
upset the Act of 1878; but, that Act 
having proved ineffectual, to go a step 
further in the same direction in the hope 
of excluding foot-and-mouth disease al- 
together from this country. It could not 
be necessary to show how a serious a 
matter an outbreak of this disease was 
in this country, affecting, as it did, not 
only the supply of meat, but also that of 
wool. Everyone who had had their 
cattle or sheep attacked knew how great 
their misfortune was; therefore it was 
not useful to labour the point as to the 
loss which resulted from the introduc- 
tion of the disease into the country. 
The only question for consideration was, 
would it be possible to carry out what 
was proposed by the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire? He was sorry to hear 
that the Resolutions would be met with 
a direct negative, as he had hoped that 
the Government would continue to carry 
out the new rdle which they adopted 
last year of being the farmers’ friends. 
Considering the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella), they ought 
to think themselves most fortunate that 
the disease had not been spread all over 
the country before, as it appeared that 
14 previous cargoes of diseased animals 
wereimported before the one of the 15th of 
October last, which caused the outbreak. 
So it appeared that while the farmers 
were restricted from sending their cattle 
and sheep to market, and were entirely 
at the mercy of butchers and jobbers, the 
authorities in London were introducing 
cattle by thousands from other coun- 
tries, which were liable to spread disease 
amongst our flocks and herds. It was 
quite clear from what they had heard 
that all the European cattle, at all 
events, might be slaughtered where they 
were grown. There could be no diffi- 
culty about that, if the American meat 
came over in such large quantities. The 
Privy Council had the Irish ports under 
their own control, and could prevent in- 
fected cattle coming from Ireland to this 
country. [Mr. MunpEL1a dissented. } 
Then, Irish cattle were, he presumed, 
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subjected to the same conditions as those 
which came from foreign countries ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA explained that Irish 

cattle were regarded as English cattle. 

Mr. J. C. LAWRANCE said, that in 
that case they would not be allowed to 
be sent out of the country from infected 
areas. The Privy Council thushad acontrol 
overIreland. {Mr. Munpetxa: The Privy 
Council of Ireland has.| He (Mr. Law- 
rance supposed the Privy Council of Ire- 
land would perform its duties as well as 
the Privy Council of England. There 
was no such control over any foreign 
country. While the Privy Council were 
restricting people in our owncountry they 
were allowing the importation of cattle 
from infected countries under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1878, which, ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own admission, were insufficient to se- 
cure the object for which that Act was 
intended. Experience had shown that 
the Act had proved useless for the 
purpose of keeping out foot-and-mouth 
disease, and, therefore, if the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire should 
press his Motion to a division, it was his 
intention to vote for it. 

Dr. LYONS wished to say a few words 
on this question, because it was one 
which considerably affected the interests 
of Ireland. The present condition of 
cattle in Ireland had an important bear- 
ing onthe proposal of the hon. Gentleman, 
inasmuch as England drew a consider- 
able supply from the Sister Country. It 
was, however, unfortunately the case that 
England could not for some few years 
rely upon such a full and large supply of 
cattle from Ireland as in recent years. 
This was dueto amostimportant reason— 
namely, thatthere had beenavery general 
diminution in the general stock of the 
country, and that, he thought, was a very 
serious question for England at the pre- 
sent moment. The statement that the 
foot-and-mouth disease had been im- 
ported from Ireland, orthat it might have 
been contracted on the passage to this 
country from abroad, was an entirely 
gratuitous assumption in face of the fact 
that the cattle in Ireland had, for the last 
three or four years, been completely free 
from the disease. It was, indeed, true 


that there was a very serious diminution 
in the number of cattle in Ireland, and 
that the diminution was likely to con- 
tinue for some time; but it was due to 





an unfortunate and unwise restriction of 
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credit on the part of the banks, owing to 
the panic which prevailed at fhe com- 
mencement of the bad harvests three or 
four years ago, and which led to the 
sacrifice of large numbers of the younger 
stock by thesmall farmers. The stock, 
however, in Ireland had never been ina 
more healthy condition than it was at 
present, although, as he had already 
stated, this country must not calculate, 
for the reason which he had given, on 
anything like the same supply for years 
to come of cattle as she had hitherto 
drawn from that part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. He could not assent to the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire that the present outbreak 
had been mainly caused by the importa- 
tion of animals from abroad; but he 
would not enter into a discussion in that 
House on the way in which disease could 
be disseminated. He wished, however, 
to point out, so far as Ireland was 
concerned, that that country suffered 
from the want of any proper system of 
training for veterinary surgeons. That 
want, he hoped, would be supplied, and 
an educational establishment set up, so 
that Irish veterinary surgeons might be 
educated at home, instead of having to 
be sent to London and Edinburgh to 
learn their profession. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
did not wish to trouble the House with 
more than a fewremarks; but as he repre- 
sented a constituency mainly engaged in 
cattle feeding, he did not desire to be 
altogether silent on the question before 
the House. The hon. Member who had 
just sat down had made an able speech, 
containing some statements which he 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) did not for a mo- 
ment dispute, particularly those relating 
to the supply of cattle in Ireland. There 
was a statement, however, in that speech 
which he took exception to. The hon. 
Member characterized the assumption of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin), that the 
foot-and-mouth disease had been im- 
ported from abroad, as gratuitous. He 
did not know what precise meaning the 
speaker attached to the word gratuitous. 
He supposed it meant an assumption 
without a basis; but, in the Report of 
the Committee of 1875, he found that 
the foot-and-mouth disease was attri- 
buted to a foreign origin. Now, he sup- 
posed that before drawing up that Re- 
port the Committee had before them the 
evidence of those who were skilled in 
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the knowledge of such diseases, and, 
therefore, it was hardly justifiable to 
call the assumption of his hon. Frienda 
gratuitous one. But he should not have 
intruded himself on the notice of the 
House merely to make a criticism on the 
hon. Member’s speech. He really rose 
for the purpose of expressing the disap- 
pointment and the astonishment he felt 
at the course which the Vice President 
of the Council had taken in meeting the 
Motion of his hon. Friend with a direct 
negative. No one had a greater admi- 
ration and was more inclined to con- 
gratulate the Government on the suc- 
cess and the energy with which they had 
encountered this disease than he. He was 
certain, too, there was all over the coun- 
try a sense of gratitude to the Govern- 
ment for the course they had taken, and 
the energy they had shown. When, 
therefore, he found the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Mundella) meeting this 
reasonable and modest Motion with a 
direct negative, he could not help think- 
ing that the right hon. Gentleman was 
not consistent in the course adopted. 
Surely the right hon. Gentleman must 
also have somewhat misconstrued the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of it as 
advocating a course which would re- 
sult in absolutely stopping the impor- 
tation of live cattle into this country. 
He had spoken of the outlay by various 
municipal bodies in the erection of 
slaughtering places and apparatus con- 
nected with the traffic, and he had asked 
how they were to be compensated for 
that sacrifice. He (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) ventured to think that the Motion 
of his hon. Friend would not have the 
effect anticipated. Even granting the 
fact assumed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he felt sure that when those coun- 
tries which sent us live animals found 
the market of this country closed against 
them, they would at once take the pre- 
caution pointed to by the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend. The Vice President 
had said that his hon. Friend had mag- 
nified the effects of the disease; but he 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) fancied that the 
disease was only felt at its worst in cer- 
tain districts of the country, one of which 
was the county which the hon. Member 
represented (Mid Lincolnshire). The 
disease was distinctly local in its effects. 
It fell upon the local rates ; and although 
one county might enjoy an immunity 
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from the disease and expense, the neigh- 
bouring county might fall under its 
attacks. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that a day or two ago he received a de- 
putation of farmers, who said they would 
rather run the risks of the disease than 
have the trouble and annoyance of the 
restrictions put upon them by the Privy 
Council. He could understand some far- 
mers taking that view—they probably 
came from a county that was never 
affected by the disease. Further, in 
some counties, in the one, for instance, 
that he represented, under the Act the 
local authority had the power of rating 
both the owners and occupiers alike for 
the compensation of those whose cattle 
were slaughtered ; while, in other coun- 
ties, the rate was confined entirely to the 
owners. Therefore the farmers who lost 
cattle by disease were compensated by the 
owners in those counties—a fact which, 
he thought, was sometimes lost sight of. 
If the farmers that went as a deputation 
to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mun- 
della) came from counties where that 
arrangement prevailed, he could quite 
understand them being willing to run the 
risks of the disease. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said truly that foot-and-mouth 
disease was not so deadly as pleuro-pneu- 
monia and other diseases ; but he was not 
sure whether he admitted the additional 
risk of contagion. The main difficulty 
in excluding this disease was the extra- 
ordinary risk of contagion; but he did 
not think the worst result of that disease 
had been touched upon that night—its 
effect on dairy stock. No statistics could 
show, in his opinion, the amount of 
damage done to various stock, and the 
direct and invariable results of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Nothing throughout the 
whole course of this debate had struck 
him as more extraordinary than the 
wonderful tenderness shown by the Go- 
vernment for the producer, who lived 
thousands of miles away, and the want 
of thought for those who lived at our 
doors. He was at a loss to account for 
this. He thought, however, a little more 
consideration might be extended by the 
Government to those who were at home, 
and who were able to show their grati- 
tude in a manner which those who lived 
on the other side of the Atlantic were 
not in a position to do. 

Mr. EVANS did not hesitate to say 
that more damage was done in the 
county which he represented by foot- 
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and-mouth disease than by the more 
terrible and frightful diseases—the cattle 
plague and pleuro-pneumonia. He was 
not prepared, however, to go.so far as 
the Resolution. He thought, on the 
whole, what had been done was very 
successful, and he believed the precau- 
tions would be successful in the future. 
The Government was alive to the danger 
which existed, and it was inclined to 
take ‘stringent precautions. The farm- 
ing interest had shown a wonderful dis- 
position to submit to these stringent 
precautions. If, in the long run, it 
should be proved that the foot-and- 
mouth disease came over and over again 
into this country, and that it was impos- 
sible to keep it out by the present pre- 
cautions, he did not say that it might 
not be necessary, and even advisable, to 
go further ; but at present he considered 
it would be premature to act upon the 
principles enunciated in the Resolution 
of the Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin). At the same time, he must 
bear his tribute to the ability and mode- 
ration with which the hon. Member had 
brought forward his Motion. In con- 
clusion, he would say that he would 
have been better pleased had the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member been met by 
the Previous Question. 

Mr. RODWELL said, he could not 
reconcile it with his duty to his consti- 
tuents to give a silent vote on that occa- 
sion. He could hardly picture to him- 
self the astonishment with which some 
of them to-morrow would read the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council, when 
he told the House that he had received 
deputations of farmers who pooh-poohed 
the foot-and-mouth disease, and that 
there were parties in the country who 
treated this disease as a non-serious 
malady. He could only say he had 
taken the opportunity of seeking infor- 
mation, and he had statements from 
quarters on which he could rely, and he 
could state that an amount of terror and 
dismay was spread all over the Eastern 
Counties of England by this disease, 
which was quite inconsistent with the 
idea that this was a trifling disease. He 
had received a Return which showed 
that in Suffolk no less than 2,171 ani- 
mals were now suffering from foot-and- 
mouth disease. The evils of the disease 
were specially felt in the lambing sea- 
son. It was not denied by the Vico 
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President of the Council that the dis- 
ease came from Deptford, and yet no- 
thing had been done to render impos- 
sible its introduction from abroad. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member 
for South Derbyshire (Mr. Evans) that 
the disease was so mischievous and 
troublesome that it was quite as serious 
a matter as cattle plague or pleuro-pneu- 
monia. The Committee of 1877 had 
stated that the disease was of foreign 
origin, and he thought their statement 
conclusive. The only question was how 
to get rid of the evil. The farmers had 
never come before the country with 
so good a case as the present. They 
had done everything required by the 
Privy Council, and had been exposed to 
much trouble and loss. They had cheer- 
fully and loyally submitted to the re- 
strictions that had been imposed upon 
them. Surely, it was not too much to 
ask in their behalf that means should be 
taken to prevent that which, in their 
opinion, admitted of prevention. If it 
was wise to place restrictions on the 
movement of cattle from village to vil- 
lage and county to county, d fortiori a 
stop ought to be put on the importation 
of diseased animals from abroad. Why 
should the producer 500 miles away 
be placed in a better position than the 
producer five miles off? The evidence 
given before the Committee of 1877 
proved that the disease was not indi- 
genous, and that it had not become ac- 
climatized. They were now dealing with 
precisely the same matter as that with 
which they dealt in 1865. All the steps 
that had been taken since that time had 
failed one after another. The course 
proposed by his hon. Friend was, there- 
fore, quite logical. He said—‘‘ The re- 
medies hitherto applied have failed, 
and consequently I am entitled to ask 
for a new and stronger one.”’ The Vice 
President of the Council affirmed that 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
was proposing to repeal the valuable 
part of the Act of 1878. As a matter of 
fact, the hon. Member’s proposal contem- 
plated, instead, an extension of that Act. 
It was not intended that cattle should be 
indiscriminately excluded from England, 
but only such cattle as came from in- 
fected areas abroad. With the fact 
staring him in the face that the disease 
had been imported from abroad at Dept- 
ford, could the right hon. Gentleman 
deny that compulsory slaughter did not 
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afford security against its introduction? 
The right hon. Gentleman talked of its 
affording reasonable security; but se- 
curity in this case should not be a 
question of degree; absolute security 
should be given if they could possibly 
have it. The agriculturists of this 
country would feel greatly disappointed 
when they found that the Govern- 
ment, which had lately professed to 
have the farmers’ interests so much at 
heart, refused them simple justice in 
this important matter. He held in his 
hand a book, which was read in 1879 
by the hon. Member for Banbury (Mr. B. 
Samuelson), who brought on a Motion 
with reference to the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act; and he found from it that 
that hon. Gentleman, acting as a kind 
of volunteer Commissioner, put to the 
farmers this, among other questions— 
‘‘What can Parliament do to remedy 
agricultural distress where it exists, and 
to increase the production at home?” 
Various replies were given. One of 
them was—‘‘ Get rid of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government.”? But the answer, 
in a very great majority of instances, 
was this—‘‘ Defence from foreign dis- 
ease; security against disease ; keep 
out cattle disease.”” That was what his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin) now asked 
the House to give the farmers. He 
thought his hon. Friend had made out a 
very strong case, which had not yet 
been even attempted to be answered 
—in fact, it had been admitted. It 
the English cattle - breeder had the 
protection from disease which he re- 
quired the effect would be beneficial 
both to him and to the consumer, and 
the price of meat would probably be re- 
duced. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mundella) had answered one of his own 
objections to the Motion, because he 
had spoken of the period when Austra- 
lian meat would be in such great abun- 
dance that it would be brought home to 
every man’s door at 2d. per lb. Again, 
with the power of scientific invention 
existing in these days, he believed that 
if it were known on the other side of the 
Atlantic that live animals could not come 
into this country because of their infec- 
tion, means would be found to increase 
the supply of dead meat sent from 
America, and our people would not pay 
a farthing more for their food than they 
did now. The right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, need have no apprehension 
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that, if this Motion were adopted, there 
would be any difference in the amount 
of animal food introduced into this coun- 
try from abroad. The question, then, 
might be stated in this way—would they 
not, by protecting home cattle, be doing 
more to cheapen food and supply the 
wants of the people than they could do 
by allowing their flocks and herds to be 
invaded by disease through the introduc- 
tion of foreign animals? In his opinion, 
the balance of advantage was decidedly in 
favour of excluding cattle coming from 
infected countries ; and he should, there- 
fore, cordially support the Motion of his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD admitted 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) had made 
a very plausible speech in support of the 
Motion. He also thought that a word 
might be said in extenuation of the in- 
troduction of that Motion, because the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire must 
have been, to some extent, encouraged 
and emboldened by the course which the 
Government felt it their duty to take last 
year in regard to a Motion which he 
himself then brought forward. He did 
not wish to minimize the importance of 
foot-and-mouth disease. Although foot- 
and-mouth disease, as hon. Members 
were aware, was not a deadly malady, 
yet it undoubtedly diminished the value 
of cattle. One of the strongest allega- 
tions of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire was that the disease spread 
from cattle in Deptford Market. Par- 
ticular attention was paid by Professor 
Brown to the possibility of foot-and- 
mouth disease coming from that market. 
He had endeavoured to infect animals 
in his charge by communication from 
Deptford Market, and had not suc- 
ceeded in carrying the contagion. Hon. 
Members who were on the Commit- 
tee would remember that Professor 
Brown mentioned in his evidence that 
foot-and-mouth disease was introduced at 
a time when this importation of foreign 
animals was prohibited. Professor 
Brown said foot-and-mouth disease had 
been in this country 30 or 40 years at 
least, that the probability was that the 
disease had no connection with foreign 
importation, and that he regarded it as 
a disease which had become naturalized 
in this country. Mr. Clare Read, in his 
evidence before the Committee, said that 
the virus had no great force, and that 
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it quickly died out. The question was 
whether it was expedient, that foreign 
cattle should enter alive at Deptford and 
other markets and be there slaughtered. 
It was most expedient, in the interest of 
the vast majority of the population of this 
country, that the entry of cattle should be 
so allowed. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who preceded him had spoken as if 
it were a matter of indifference whether 
the supply of the food of the people en- 
tered this country as dead or as live 
meat. It was of vital importance to the 
health of the people that as large a 
portion as possible of their food supply 
should enter this country in a live con- 
dition. Of the dead meat imported into 
this country perhaps the greater part had 
been for a long time in a frozen condition. 
At the moment of freezing, the vessels 
which contained the juices of the meat 
burst, according to a well-known law of 
science. When the thaw of that meat took 
place the juices passed into the muscle 
and fibre of the animal, and that meat 
became deteriorated by that fact, and on 
cooking that meat those juices either 
passed away altogether and left the re- 
sidue comparatively useless for human 
nutriment, or if the meat were long kept 
in a shop it became discoloured, and the 
butchers had great difficulty in selling it. 
He was very familiar with the opera- 
tions of Deptford Market. He could not 
say that those operations were perfect. 
He thought that much might be done 
in that market to avoid the possibility 
of contagion arising from it. The hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire had ad- 
duced a number of statistics as to the 
dead meat trade, and had shown that the 
mean price of meat was lessin 1879 than 
in the preceding year; but the reason 
for that was painfully obvious, and was 
not connected with the Act passed in 
1878. The hon. Member was possibly 
not aware of the extent to which wages 
had been withheld in manufacturing 
towns, or of the great sufferings that the 
people of those towns had endured while 
the depression of trade lasted. And when 
the hon. Member had spoken of the hard- 
ship inflicted on the farmer by the forced 
sale of his stock, he might with more 
than equal justico have dwelt on the 
similar but greater misfortunes of the 
importers. The depression of agricul- 
ture was severe, no doubt, and attracted 
more and more attention every day; but 
if the hon. Member, instead of coming 
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forward with these hankerings after Pro- 
tection—[‘‘ No, no!” ]— if, instead of 
coming forward with measures which 
had not due regard to the interest of the 
people, he would either introduce, or 
support those who were willing to intro- 
duce, measures with respect to the land 
which would give agriculture that ex- 
pansion which it needed, he would do 
some good. He opposed the Resolution 
onthe ground that its Mover had not 
proved his facts, and because his argu- 
ments were founded upon a careless— 
he would not say thoughtless—disregard 
for the interests of the great mass of the 
population of this country. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT ob- 
served, that the House had learnt a good 
deal from the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold), who, since last 
year, had acquired some new facts. Last 
year, for instance, he had said that 
Texan fever was not contagious. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD explained 
that he had quoted that from a Blue 
Book. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought that the statements of Blue 
Books ought not to be quoted in the 
House as actual facts, unless the hon. 
Gentleman so quoting them was quoting 
them as facts. However, the hon. 
Member knew now that Texan fever 
was contagious. He had also learnt 
another fact from the Vice President 
of the Council—namely, that foot-and- 
mouth disease might be conveyed from 
place to place by human agency. When 
the hon. Member acknowledged that 
15 cargoes of cattle had been slaugh- 
tered at Deptford, and that the last 
outbreak of the disease probably origi- 
nated there, he had practically ad- 
mitted the cases he had set himself to 
disprove. The Government deserved all 
credit for their endeavours to carry out 
the Act of 1878; but they ought to re- 
member the cost of enforcing that Act. 
It amounted to this—that by restricting 
the markets of the farmers, their live 
stock, on being sold, fetched something 
like 15 to 16 per cent less than the 
proper price. He himself had been 
obliged to sell cattle which should have 
brought £24 at £20, and he lost 6s. or 
8s. a-head on his sheep, which he had 
been obliged to sell at home. The Go- 
vernment knew that the agriculturists 
had borne the depression well, and they 
ought now to recompense them by 
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making the introduction of the disease 
impossible. He was very glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman had ordered 
special precautions to be taken at the 
Deptford Market; but there was another 
market, that at Islington, which had 
much to answer for on account of the 
laxity of the way in which cattle and 
calves sold there were, in ordinary 
times, allowed to be sent all over the 
country. As for the dead meat trade, 
the right hon. Gentleman had destroyed 
his own arguments by admitting the 
extreme cheapness of meat in Australia, 
and by his own statement that arrange- 
ments for its exportation were being 
perfected. It was surprising that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have im- 
mediately afterwards contended that it 
would be against the interests of the 
English people to restrict further the 
importation of cattle from a neighbour- 
ing country that was known to be in- 
fected. As he had said before, the 
Government were carrying out the Act 
very well; but what was now wanted 
was a pledge, such as the right hon. 
Gentleman showed nointention of giving, 
that further steps should be taken to 
prevent the occurrence of the disease in 
future. What was being done would 
not stop the disease. It had been detri- 
mental to the agricultural interests, in 
spite of their being subject to restrictions 
such as they had not known before. He 
agreed with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Rodwell) in the statement that 
since 1863 the House had been adopt- 
ing, step by step, tentative measures 
to prevent the importation of disease. 
The junior right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) had al- 
ways opposed anything which might 
benefit, or even protect from disease, the 
agricultural interest ; and he would defy 
that right hon. Gentleman to show that 
the agricultural interest could be pro- 
perly protected otherwise than by more 
stringent measures against. importation. 
All the steps that had been taken 
hitherto, it was admitted, had not ad- 
vanced the price of meat. It was said 
it had to be shown that for the con- 
sumer absolute protection was the best 
thing we could have. Well, suppose 
there were a great war, and suppose we 
could not obtain our usual supplies from 
abroad, what would be the position of 
this country? [A daugh.] He noticed 
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an hon. Professor laughing at that 
remark ; no doubt he thought the supply 
would come whether we were at war or 
not. Buta wise and prudent Govern- 
ment would look ahead, would consider 
what was to be done in such a con- 
tingency, and would determine that with 
such a population there should be no 
necessity to go away from home for the 
supply we required. This could be done 
only by protecting our own herds and 
flocks. There was no more insidious 
disease, and none more damaging to the 
stock of the farmer, than the foot-and- 
mouth disease. The only way to keep 
it down was to adopt more strenuous 
measures affecting importation. It was 
admitted that the disease affected more 
or less many of the cargoes that made 
up that import—he did not say so, but 
some even said three-fourths of our 
foreign supply—and that showed the 
grave responsibility that rested upon the 
Government if they did not adopt every 
means in their power to stop the impor- 
tation of disease. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that the 
hon. and gallant Member who had just 
sat down had challenged him to justify 
the conduct he had pursued in a pre- 
vious Parliament, when, asthe hon. and 
gallant Baronet said, he was opposed 
to everything which could protect or, 
as he subsequently said, could benefit 
the agricultural interests. Certainly, he 
had some dislike to the term Protection, 
whether applied to agricultural or to 
industrial interests; but he absolutely 
denied that he had ever been opposed 
to anything which could be proved to 
be likely to benefit the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. He believed 
nothing could be done to secure the 
permanent advantage of these interests 
—which, after all, was the greatest in- 
dustrial interest we had—that would 
not also re-act to the advantage of the 
other industrial interests. He did not, 
however, believe in any proposal in any 
manner intended to benefit the agricul- 
tural or other interests at the expense 
of some other party. Those who had 
followed this debate, and recollected the 
debate that took place two years ago, 
when the Act that had been under dis- 
cussion was passed, would know there 
were always present two interests, in- 
terests which were not necessarily in- 
consistent, but both of which had to be 
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country. First, there were the interests 
of the consumers generally, and espe- 
cially those of the inhabitants of large 
towns, who were concerned in the cheap 
and plentiful supply of food. There 
were, next, the interests of farmers, who 
desired, not unnaturally, to be as far as 
possible preserved from anything in the 
shape of the foreign importation of 
disease. Those interests, he repeated, 
were not necessarily inconsistent ; for if 
they could, without unnecessary interfer- 
ence with trade, protect the farmer they 
would stimulate the production of food ; 
and that, no doubt, would result in a 
cheapening of the supply. These objects 
could be reconciled by endeavouring to 
follow out the recommendations of the 
Committee of 1869, whose aim was to 
securethe maximum of protection against 
disease with the minimum of interference 
with trade. To this he might add, as 
another condition, that any form of pro- 
tection from foreign disease must be ac- 
companied by the willing submission of 
our farmers to stringent domestic legis- 
lation. The question was, whether, two 
years after the passing of the Act by 
which these things were secured, it was 
necessary to increase the protection 
against foreign disease, or the stringent 
character of the domestic legislation ? 
He did not deny for a moment the 
serious character of the disease which 
had been under discussion; and any 
further protection which could be de- 
vised that did not constitute an impro- 
per interference with enterprize might 
fairly claim the fullest consideration 
from the House. But he confessed he 
looked with some suspicion upon propo- 
sitions having that avowed object when 
they came from hon. Gentlemen who, 
like the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire, assured them that they had not 
the slightest concern in favour of Pro- 
tection generally, and that all they de- 
sired was protection from disease, but 
who afterwards went on to anticipate 
that, in the course of debate, the ‘old 
three-legged cripple, Free Trade,” would 
once more be trotted out. Another 
ground of hesitation with regard to such 
propositions was that they came from 
the Members of a Party who were con- 
tinually increasing their demands. There 
was no satisfying them. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Chaplin) had said that he 
grounded his case, in a great measure, 
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tress. Whenever there was agricultural 
distress in this country, there always 
came from that Party propositions which, 
if they wore not Protection, were some- 
thing so very much like it that it was 
very difficult to distinguish the differ- 
ence. It was only two years ago that 
an Act on this subject was passed, with, 
apparently, the almost unanimous ap- 
proval of hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but 
to-night, after hearing the debate, he 
was really doubtful whether that Act 
was, as the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire had said, one of the wisest, 
best, and most statesmanlike legislative 
performances he had ever known in his 
time; or whether it was an Act so futile 
and so incomplete that it required to be 
repealed as regarded its most important 
provisions. They had heard a good 
deal as to the failure of the predictions 
made by Liberal Members when that 
Act was under consideration; and he 
must say that, looking back upon that 
time, those who predicted, whether on 
the one side or the other, had had the 
usual fate of prophets. He hoped they 
would take the lesson, and, perhaps, 
indulge less in vaticination for the 
future. On his own side, undoubtedly, 
it was said at that time that, as one 
result of more stringent regulations, the 
price of meat would advance ; and it was 
also thought that the farmers would not 
submit to the stringent restrictions which 
alone would justify the provisions as to 
foreign importation. He was bound to 
admit that the price of meat could not 
be demonstrated to have risen in conse- 
quence of the restrictions of the Act of 
1878—thanks to the unexpectedly large 
and continued importation of live meat 
from the United States—and that the 
farmers had shown an intelligence which 
some had hardly expected them to ex- 
hibit; and that they had, apparently, 
willingly consented to very severe re- 
strictions in the belief that by such 
means alone they could stop the preva- 
lence of the foot-and-mouth disease. If 
their anticipations had not been entirely 
fulfilled, those of their opponents had 
been equally unconfirmed. Those gen- 
tlemen assured the House that if it only 
passed those regulations, they could 
promise an absolute immunity from dis- 
ease. And now, within the short space 
of two years, they said, in the language 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire, that the Act of 1878, requiring 
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compulsory slaughter at the ports, was 
no security whatever against disease. 
He was not prepared to deny that the 
time might come when both sides might 
re-consider the position. But if there 
must be re-consideration it ought to be 
mutual, and not be confined to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Having re-con- 
sidered the matter, he was inclined to 
say that their experience up to the 
present time did not justify any con- 
siderable change. The case of the hon. 
Member rested upon four assumptions ; 
but before they made so tremendous a 
change in the law, and risked such con- 
siderable consequences to the population, 
he ought to produce a case based upon 
something like certainty. The hon. Mem- 
ber alleged, in the first place, that the Act 
of 1878 had the effect of immediately 
reducing and, very shortly after, of extin- 
guishing foot-and-mouth disease ; in the 
second place, that the disease was re-in- 
troduced from abroad by the importa- 
tion of diseased cattle from France; 
thirdly, that absolute immunity from 
risk of that kind was necessary to the 
British farmer if he was to proceed with 
any energy in his undertakings; and, 
fourthly, that this absolute immunity 
could only be secured, and would cer- 
tainly be secured, by the prohibition of 
the importation of live animals. Not 
one of those allegations was in the na- 
ture of an axiom to be accepted without 
much more evidence. It was not abso- 
lutely certain that the Act of 1878 was the 
sole cause why the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease diminished, and for a period of nine 
months was almost extinguished. On 
previous occasions the disease almost 
disappeared for a time. In 1876 there 
was hardly any foot-and-mouth disease 
in the country. They had that on the 
evidence of Professor Brown before the 
Committee. And yet at that time there 
were no restrictions of anything like the 
severity of those imposed by the Act of 
1878. Foot-and-mouth disease was like 
many diseases to which human beings 
were subject, and was capricious, and 
subject to periodic variations in in- 
tensity. There might be times when 
cattle were more susceptible of it. As 
to the disease being propagated by im- 
mediate contagion, as maintained by the 
hon. and gallant Member (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), gentlemen of great authority 
declared before the Committee that they 
had done all in their power to induce 
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contagion by taking the virus from the 
foot and saliva from the mouth of a 
diseased animal, and they had failed. 
He did not deny that there was evidence 
which pointed in a contrary direction; 
but it was too much to be asked to 
undertake such extravagant legislation 
upon a basis of theory and not of fact. 
As to the British farmer not being able 
to carry on his business unless he was 
protected in the way proposed, if that 
were so, then the British farmer stood 
upon a different footing from other per- 
sons. There was no manufacturer or 
shopkeeper who did not carry on his 
business with certain risks. Lastly, he 
was not able to admit as a positive fact 
that the absolute stoppage of the impor- 
tation of cattle would prevent the re- 
introduction of the disease. Professors 
Brown and Simonds gave evidence be- 
fore the Committee that they did not 
believe in putting an end to the disease 
by the prevention of foreign importa- 
tions, but relied on the most stringent 
home regulations. Some witnesses before 
the Committee of 1878 declared that this 
as well as other diseases could be im- 
ported in hides, wool, and even dead 
meat. He had very little confidence 
that if the House were to assent now to 
the imposition of the more stringent 
regulations desired, in two years hence, 
if agricultural distress were to continue, 
some of the hon. Gentlemen would not 
come forward and promise absolute im- 
munity from disease if they would only 
protect the British farmer by prohibiting 
the importation of hides, wool, and dead 
meat. The argument of hon. Members 
he understood to be that, inasmuch as 
the Act of 1878 had not increased the 
price of meat, they might still further 
limit importation. Why had not the 
Act operated in that way? Simply be- 
cause the importation of live animals 
was not stopped. They were told in 
1878 that they might rely on the impor- 
tation of dead meat to’prevent a rise in 
the price of meat. If they had done so 
they would certainly have been disap- 
pointed. In three years the importation 
of dead meat had only increased to the 
extent of £500,(00, while that of live 
animals hadincreased nearly £3,000,000, 
or six times as much as the other. In 
the case of the Continent there was no 
dead meat trade to take the place of the 
live supply ; and, as the importation from 
the Continent had considerably dimi- 
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nished, there would have been a great 
difference in the price of meat if it were 
not for the supply of animals from the 
United States. The hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had pointed 
out that there was a prejudice against 
foreign dead meat, because the English 
consumer preferred fresh-killed beef. 
It might be said that the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) would apply only to in- 
fected countries. But at present, and it 
would probably be the case for some 
time to come, most foreign countries 
were infected. His right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council had 
pointed out that the proposal would not 
be beneficial, even in the narrowest point 
of view, to the British farmer. They 
would have to provide £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000 out of the Exchequer to 
compensate the local authorities for the 
provision they had made under the for- 
mer Act, and then there would remain 
one of two alternatives—absolute pro- 
hibition when any country was infected, 
and absolute free trade the moment that 
country appeared to be healthy. But, 
as his right hon. Friend had pointed 
out, there might be primd facie evidence 
of a country being healthy, while there 
might really be some disease in it, which 
might be imported under the proposal 
of the hon. Gentleman. The Act of 
1878 was a compromise. It was said 
thatit had met with strenuous opposition 
from hon. Members representing town 
constituencies, and no doubt that was 
so; but those hon. Members did not sit 
on one side of the House only. That 
opposition was not due to any prejudice 
against the farmers, but from a desire to 
protect the food of the people against 
unnecessary restrictions and interference. 
Hon. Members opposite sought to obtain 
in the Bill powers of compulsory slaugh- 
ter, and they obtained those powers, 
with certain modifications. What had 
happened since? So many foreign 
countries had proved to be diseased that 
hon. Members opposite obtained practi- 
cally all that they had been demanded. 
They must all, he thought, admit that 
the legislation of 1878 had been fairly 
successful. It had been borne by the 
country, first, because the live meat 
trade had continued to increase, and, 
next, because the farmers showed them- 
selves willing to meet the restrictions on 
foreign importation by very stringent 
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domestic restrictions. The country had, 
in fact, obtained a reasonable guarantee 
of security against disease; and he hoped 
in time, with proper precautions, the 
disease would be further restricted and 
practically extinguished. It was too 
much to hope that that would be the 
case after two years’ experience of the 
Act, and he considered that they were 
no true friends of the British farmer 
who would provoke an agitation which 
might end in the present restrictions 
being entirely swept away. It would 
be much wiser for the House to watch 
for a further period the working of that 
Act, and not to pronounce it a failure, 
-when, with more experience, it might 
prove to be a success. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE trusted 
he might be permitted to occupy the 
attention of the House for a very short 
time, as he happened to represent, not 
only an agi cultural constituency, but a 
constituency sufficiently numerous in 
large towns to give him a significant 
hint if he did anything to shorten their 
food supplies. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had touched on the subject 
of Protection ; but he begged to inform 
the right hon. Gentleman that he sup- 
ported the Motion so far only as it 
related to protection from disease. The 
debate had been fruitful in charming 
surprises. It had caused to be exhibited 
in the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council a_ strong 
symptom of the Toryism which lately 
sat on that Bench; and he (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) began to wonder whether 
there might not be some contagion 
left there. Then, again, it presented 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. J. 
Howard), the presiding member of a 
powerful organization for supporting the 
interests of the British farmer—a lead- 
ing feature in whose programme was the 
protection of the capital of the farmer— 
as an opponent of the Motion. And 
yet the very thing that deprived the 
farmer of security for his capital was 
the apprehension of cattle disease. The 
hon Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold), too, had evinced a sudden 
knowledge of agricultural matters; but 
he mentioned the county of Lincoln as 
a veritable Garden of Eden. The hon. 
Member had dived into a Blue Book, 
and found that the state of agriculture 
was truly lamentable, for it was stated 
that at the Midland Hotel, Derby, 300 lb. 
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of French butter was sold each week. 
The hon. Member described that as a 
disgraceful fact, and he thought he 
might claim the vote of the hon. Mem- 
ber. But why was not English butter 
sold there instead? Because the Eng- 
lish farmer had been for so many years 
in terror of this disease that he dared 
not purchase and keep the necessary 
stock. Hon. Members opposite talked 
of the importance of the agricultural 
interest; but they did not seem to 
realize its importance. They talked of 
facilities for selling land, and other 
matters. He had a considerable quan- 
tity of land of which he might have got 
rid with great facility ; and if hon. Mem- 
bers would carry out their argument 
practically and buy that land he would 
be very glad. He desired to show the 
dangerous position of agriculture at the 
present moment. Corn growing was at 
a discount, and there were hundreds of 
farms in this country the tenants of 
which were brought to the verge of 
bankruptey because they dared not in- 
vest in cattle, owing to the terror which 
was inspired by this disease. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had referred to 
the Bill of 1878, and acknowledged that 
it had done good ; and he seemed to look 
with great fear lest anything should 
happen to it. Well, very soon the right 
hon. Gentleman would be discussing a 
great Land Bill, which would set aside 
the Land Act of 1870; and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
forfeit his present position from any fear 
of the alteration or destruction of that 
Act. He did not see why the right hon. 
Gentleman should be terrified at the idea 
that the Act of 1878 might, perhaps, 
be amended. To his (Sir William Hart 
Dyke’s) mind, they ought, as practical 
men, to deal with these difficulties as 
they arose. He could not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in thinking that 
the farmers of this country ought to be 
content with the present condition of 
affairs, because post legislation had re- 
lieved them, to a great extent, from the 
diseases which in past times ravaged 
their flocks and herds; because it could 
not be forgotten that, as a class, they 
had by no means got over the difficulties 
that were thrust upon them by the want 
of legislation in their interest which ex- 
isted in former days. With regard to the 
food supply of the country, the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council had tried to terrify 
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them by saying that if these restrictions 
were imposed the food supply of the 
country would beinjured. But the next 
instant the right hon. Gentleman had 
read a letter which knocked that argu- 
ment most completely on the head by 
threatening us with such facilities re- 
garding food supply from Australia as 
would certainly destroy the landed in- 
terest of this country. He should not 
have the least difficulty in supporting the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire. He wished, in 
conclusion, to express the satisfaction 
with which he had observed the tone of 
the debate—a tone entirely different 
from the town and country ery which 
was raised in 1866, when the House dis- 
cussed a similar question under the in- 
fluence of the cattle plague scare. 

Mr. DUCKHAM entered his protest 
against the argument that this was an 
attempt to return to Protection under 
another guise. There could be no doubt 
that great injury had been inflicted upon 
the agricultural classes in this country 
by the existence of the foot-and-mouth 
disease, which, in his opinion, was a 
national disaster, and was far more 
worthy of consideration than either 
rinderpest or pleuro-pneumonia. He 
begged to remind the House that the 
Farmers’ Club and the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture, which had their head- 
quarters in London, had passed resolu- 
tions expressing their opinionsin favour 
of the Privy Council taking steps to pre- 
vent the importation of live cattle from 
all countries in which contagious disease 
was known to exist. He was pleased to 
hear that the Privy Council was about 
to enforce stricter rules in respect to the 
landing of foreign cattle. The men who 
attended to and foddered the cattle at 
Deptford performed the same duties at 
the Caledonian Road Market, so that it 
was a wonder that the spread of the 
disease had not been more general. It 
was, however, a satisfaction for hon. 
Members to learn that regulations had 
been adopted at the Deptford Market, 
such as disinfecting the buildings, which 
he hoped would have the effect, whether 
the present Motion was carried or not, 
of stamping out the disease, for the 
farmers had a right to protection. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he did not 
believe his hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) desired 
the repeal of a tittle of the Contagious 
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Diseases Act of 1878 ; but simply wished, 
by means of a Resolution of the House, 
to induce Her Majesty’s Government to 
bring in a Bill to provide—what? That 
it should be within the discretion of the 
Privy Council to prohibit the importation 
of cattle from any country in which 
disease was known to exist, and where 
there were no internal regulations ade- 
quate to the stamping out of disease. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council seemed to as- 
sume that his hon. Friend wished to 
repeal the Act of 1878. He (Mr. New- 
degate) would certainly not vote with 
him if he thought his hon. Friend had 
any such intention; but he meant to 
vote with him for this reason—that, 
having watched this legislation from 
step to step, and remembering that 
when the Party opposite were in Office 
in 1865-6 they kept the country a 
whole year without legislative protec- 
tion against the rinderpest, and were at 
length obliged to pass the first Con- 
tagious Diseases Act under the pressure 
of public opinion. Remembering that, he 
thought his hon. Friend did good ser- 
vice by moving in that House, when the 
occasion required it, and he held that the 
recurrence of disease furnished the occa- 
sion. He (Mr. Newdegate), therefore, 
concurred in pressing hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to take one step further in the 
direction they had been long pursuing, 
so that where disease was known to 
exist abroad, perhaps only across the 
Channel, and where the Government of 
that foreign country had not adopted 
efficient means for the repression of 
disease, in that case the Privy Council 
should have power to declare that the 
importation of cattle from that country 
should cease for a time. That proposal 
appeared to him to be perfectly con- 
sistent with the whole course of legisla- 
tion on the subject. He had never 
regarded that course of legislation as 
being based on mere commercial con- 
siderations. On the contrary, he had 
voted on all the existing measures for 
the exclusion or repression of cattle 
disease as measures of quarantine; and, 
in that sense, he believed that the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend was the only 
one which would have the double effect 
of positively excluding disease, and thus 
giving the farmers of this country some- 
thing like an adequate security against 
the importation of disease, and, at the 
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same time, of giving foreign Govern- 
ments to understand that if they desired 
the free importation of their agricul- 
tural produce into this country, they 
must adopt measures within their own 
country which were adequate to the 
suppression of disease. It was from 
that point of view that he had looked 
at all the measures kindred to the pre- 
sent proposal that had been passed. It 
was lamentable that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite should be so jealous lest there 
should be some infraction of their 
favourite commercial theory, the system 
of free importations, that they were 
willing to imperil the safety of our 
flocks and herds by allowing the free 
importation of disease. Hon. Gentle- 
men might depend upon it that they 
had not carried public opinion with 
them in taking that course. Instead of 
securing the commercial policy, to which 
they were attached, they would endanger 
it, because it was contrary to all sound 
reason and common sense that the prin- 
ciples which were applied to their com- 
mercial policy should be introduced into 
matters of quarantine. The fact was, 
that adequate reasons for the proposals 
of his hon. Friend had been furnished 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Vice- 
President of the Council; for what did 
the right hon. Gentleman say? Why, 
that hundreds and thousands of animals 
coming from the United States were 
thrown overboard. [{Mr. Munperra: I 
said from 6,000 to 7,000 last year. ] 
Well, 6,000 or 7,000 last year ; and why 
were those animals thrown overboard ? 
Because they were diseased. And if 
they went on throwing overboard 6,000 
or 7,000 a-year they might clear their 
cargoes of disease. Considering this 
argument, he held that they were not 
in so much danger of the importation of 
disease from the United States as from 
the Continent of Europe, and that there 
were stronger reasons for the adoption 
of his hon. Friend’s proposal with re- 
spect to the trade with the United States. 
With the present facilities of telegraph 
and steam communication, information 
might be conveyed to France, to Hol- 
land, to Belgium, or to Germany, so 
that, slaughtering within their own ter- 
ritories, the owners of cattle and sheep 
in those Continental States could accom- 
modate the supply to the demands of the 
market here in England. Why, then, 
should not the House adopt the Resolu- 
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tion of his hon. Friend by enabling the 
Privy Council, in the exercise of their 
discretion, to declare that cattle should 
no longer be imported from France, or 
from the other States of the Continent 
respectively, until means for the sup- 
pression of disease had been taken in 
that country. The French stockholder 
might be informed by telegram of every 
turn in the market, and have his cattle 
slaughtered within the confines of France 
in time to catch every turn of the market 
in this country. It was from the Con- 
tinent that the greatest danger of disease 
was to be apprehended ; and considering 
that all these measures were, properly 
speaking, not measures of commercial 
policy, but simply measures of quaran- 
tine, and believing that the supply of 
food to the consumers of this country, in 
abundance and cheapness, could never 
be so well secured as by preserving the 
health of our flocks and herds in Eng- 
land, which, at all events, afford 70 or 
80 per cent of the total supply, he (Mr. 
Newdegate) could have no hesitation in 
giving his vote for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire, with 
the clear understanding that his hon. 
Friend did not intend to touch any pro- 
visions of the Act of 1878, but to add to 
the provisions of that Act power in the 
hands of the Privy Council to exclude 
for a time the cattle of any country in 
which disease prevailed, and which had 
not internal regulations of its own for 
securing the health of the supply. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, it seemed 
to him unfortunate that the Party op- 
posite were almost always engaged in 
discussing questions which tended to 
imperil the supply of the food of the 
people. Having succeeded in getting 
the cattle slaughtered at the port of 
entry, the next step was to prevent the 
introduction of cattle at all, and then 
would follow the prohibition of the in- 
troduction of dead meat on the ground 
that disease could be brought by dead 
meat also. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] - Evidence to 
this effect had been given in a Com- 
mittee of the House. If that was the 
case, the effect of the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal would be to cut off two months’ 
supply of the animal food of this country. 
Who would suffer by that? None but 
the poor families, who got too little ani- 
mal food already. The adoption of the 
Motion would have the effect of increas- 
ing the price of meat, so that the poorer 
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classes, both in countiesand towns, would 
have to eat less animal food. Before the | 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) attacked the food of the poorest | 

ortion of the inhabitants in the counties | 
of England, he ought to wait until the | 
county franchise allowed their own re- 
presentatives to decide this question. 
He regarded the proposal of the hon. 
Member as the most rash and the most 
foolish that had ever been made in the 
House on such a subject. He did not 


think the hon. Member really thought | 


he would be able to carry the Resolution 
when he proposed it; and he would ven- 
ture to say that he did not believe any 
English Government would ever dare to 
adopt a policy which would suddenly cut 
off one-sixth or one-eighth of the food 
supply of the country. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposition might be advantageous 
to the Party opposite with regard to the 
opinions of farmers; but it would cer- 
tainly be disadvantageous to them in 
regard to the feeling of the boroughs of 
the country. 

Mr. R.H. PAGET said the whole of the | 


last speech was based on the assumption | 


that the Motion, if adopted, would have 
the effect of increasing the price of meat. 
This the supporters of the Motion en- 
tirely denied. 
was, that in the interest of the producer, 
as well as in the interest of the consumer, 
this Motion was deserving of considera- | 
tion, and ought to be passed. Henever 
listened to a debate in which so many | 
arguments in support of the proposition 
had been adduced by those who had 
risen to contend against it. The Vice 
President of the Council himself, after 
dividing the Motion into two parts, ad- 
mitted the truth of one part, and then 
set himself to prove the truth of the 
other. The right hon. Gentleman al- 
lowed that the disease was spread in 
consequence of the importation of French 
stock at Deptford ; and when he came to 
treat of the difficulty which would arise 
if foreign live stock were excluded, he 
showed how easy it would be to meet 
the difficulty by the enormous importa- 
tions of dead meat, which were ready to 
enter our ports from foreign countries. 
The President of the Board of Trade had 
remarked that he saw no reason why 
a farmer should expect an exemption 
which was not enjoyed by the ordinary 
shopkeeper; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to forget that there was no 
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| disease of which the shopkeeper had to 
dread the importation, and which, if it 
| broke out, would destroy his muslins and 
silks, or whatever his commodities were. 
The hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) had lost sight of the 
| fact that science was constantly pro- 
gressing. A few years ago there were 
doubts whether this disease was not, so 
to speak, indigenous in England ; but it 
was now established that a spontaneous 
generation of disease was among the 
impossibilities of nature. The disease 
must be spread from some active source, 
and if they got rid of it, it could not 
come again unless it was imported. 
If one thing was more clearly ac- 
cepted than another, it was that the 
disease was easily conveyed. A question 
| had been raised as to what became of 
diseased meat. They wished to prevent 
diseased beasts entering the country at 
all, and to supply only sound and healthy 
meat. We could have no safeguard 
against the introduction of disease unless 
we prohibited the entry of any live ani- 
| mal from a tainted source. The supply 
of dead meat would increase to make up 
for any difference resulting from further 
restrictions. They affected only a frac- 
tion of the supply, for no one suggested 
that any restriction should be placed on 
the freest importation from healthy 
countries. The trade would soon suit 
itself to the new circumstances by estab- 
| lishing slaughter-houses on the foreign 
| side of the water. He believed this de- 
bate would do good if it had no other 
effect than to secure the recognition of 
the truth, which had been so constantly 
denied, of the great injury done to the 
agriculturists of this country by the foot- 
and-mouth disease. In the agricultural 
constituency which he represented the 
estimated loss from that cause alone in 
one year exceeded £200,000. 
pealed to the sense of justice of the 
House to support the Resolution of his 
hon. Friend, which, he believed, would 
have the effect, not merely of freeing 
the farmers from the risk of disease, 
but of increasing, and by no means di- 
minishing, the supply of food to the 
people of this country. 

CotonEL KINGSCOTE said, that at 
that time of night—12 o’clock—he would 
not have troubled the House with any 
observations if it had not been for a 
remark which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
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Bright). The hon. Member said that, 
anybody who supported the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) must wish to restrict the | 
supply of meat to the working classes, 
and also to enhance its price. Now, if 
he thought that, it would be the very | 
last vote he should think of giving. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT: What I said 
was that it would have that effect; not | 
that anybody wished it to have that | 
effect. 

Coronet KINGSCOTE would certainly | 
not vote for the Motion if he thought it 
would have that effect. Representing | 
as he did a very large constituency, and | 
not a purely agricultural one, but a very 
large constituency of working men, he | 
should feel ashamed if he thought he | 
was doing anything that could advance | 
the price of meat to the working classes. | 
But he believed that the carrying out of | 
the principle of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire would 
have just the contrary effect. He wished 
to impress upon the House, and upon 
the country at large, that one reason | 
why the price of meat was so high was | 
that the tenant farmer, and all those | 
who had to do with the agriculture of | 
the country, were really afraid of breed- | 
ing cattle on account of the diseases they 
were likely tocontract. It was admitted | 
that the price of meat was very high. 
And why was that? It was because the 
farmers had to buy in their cattle at high 
prices, because so few were bred; and, 
therefore, the price of live stock was 
kept up. If they could breed with more 
impunity and freedom from disease, he 
believed that the price of meat would 
very much decrease, and that the farmers | 
would not suffer in consequence, and the 
consumers would obtain their meat at a | 
lower price. He had listened attentively 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire; and he regretted very 
much, when the Vice President of the 
Council began his speech, that he should | 
have said, on behalf of the Government, 
that he intended to meet the Motion with 
a direct negative. Although he gave 
the noble Lord the President of the 
Council, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President, and all those who worked 
under them full credit for having car- 
ried out the Act of 1878, and he endorsed 
every word which had been said in praise 
of the Act, yet he thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to show that the 
Actitself was not perfectin every respect. 
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At all events, if the Privy Council had the 
power, they had not exerted it in trying 


_ tostop the foot-and-mouth disease coming 


into this country. Upon the right hon. 


|Gentleman’s own showing, 15 cargoes 


of infected cattle had come in without 
any remonstrance being made with 
the country—France—from which they 
[Mr. Munpet1a: Those 15 car- 
goes came from all countries.] At all 
events, the first cargo came from France; 


}and if the Privy Council had made re- 


monstrances at the time, through the 
Foreign Office, to that country, he should 
have had more confidence in the Privy 
Council, and the disease which broke out 
in consequence of the importation from 
France would not, in all probability, 
have occurred. Instead of meeting the 
Resolution with a direct negative, he 
thought it would have been better for 
the right hon. Gentleman to have moved 
the Previous Question; and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire might then have been satisfied 
with the assurance that the Privy Coun- 
cil would do all in its power to keep out 
the disease. He believed that foreign 
countries were willing to assist us in 
keeping out the disease; but when we 
were shipping cargoes from France ani- 
mals might be infected without the disease 
having time to develop itself. In the 
conveyance of cattle between America 
and this country, the case was different, 
and the disease had ample time to de- 
velop itself; but when cattle were shipped 
from France they came over to this coun- 
try so quickly that disease might break 
out the day or several days after they 
were landed without anyone having had 
the slightest knowledge of the diseased 
condition in which they were shipped. 
He was glad to hear that there were still 
more restrictions to be put before send- 
ing cattle into Deptford Market. That, 
however, wouldonly apply to one market, 
and what they required was that the 
regulations should be applied to all ports 
where cattle were landed, and that the 
restrictions should be carried out to the 
letter in every market. A good deal had 
been said, especially by the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), as to 
the impossibility of further extending 
the dead meat trade, and it had even 
been contended that the people would 
not eat meat so imported. But he had 
recently read the Report written by the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell), in which it was stated how 
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very much this country was behind hand 
in the means it adopted, not only for the 
killing, but for the storing of meat. He 
had not yet heard that any people in 
America had been poisoned by beef and 
mutton so kept,and he did not see why 
the same state of things should not pre- 
vail here. In spite of what the hon. 
Member for Salford said, the dead meat 
trade would develop very considerably, 
and very quickly. What induced a 
foreign country to lend itself to the 
propagation of cattle diseases was the 
knowledge it possessed, that it could not 
send dead meat here, and that nothing 
had been done by the Legislature of 
this country to free the markets from 
the contamination of infectious diseases. 
When France and other countries found 
that they could not send their infected 
animals here, they would take effectual 
measures to keep diseases out of their 
own country. He was sorry to have 
troubled the House with these ob- 
servations, and he felt he could only 
support the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire to a certain degree. He could 
not go with him to the extent of crippling 
Free Trade in any way; but he did not 
believe that it was desirable, even in the 
interest of Free Trade itself, that disease 
should be imported into this country. 
Mr. PELL said, he was afraid that 
an hon. Member, who had spoken on 
that side of the House, had spoken a 
little too soon when he congratulated the 
House on the tone in which the debate 
had been conducted. If he had waited 
until the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Jacob Bright) had addressed the 
House, he would not have expressed 
that opinion. He (Mr. Pell) regretted 
that after so long an acquaintance with 
the sentiments of hon. Members on that 
side of the House, the hon. Member for 
Manchester should not yet have learned 
that it was not one of their principal 
objects to enhance the value of their 
produce at the cost of the consumer in 
order to put money into theirown pockets. 
None of them desired to do that, and in 
the few words he should address to the 
House he should direct the attention of 
the House to the evil consequences that 
were likely to arise, if the condition of 
things which now prevailed in regard to 
the foreign cattle trade was allowed to 
continue. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
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demands. He admitted at once that 
their demands had increased; but so 
had their knowledge of the necessities 
of the case increased also. They in- 
creased their demands, as they found 
they were able to improve upon the 
system, and methods, and practices 
which they cguld employ. There was a 
time when a large portion of the coun- 
try, including many-very able men, was 
of opinion that rinderpest could be kept 
out of the country by a system of Orders 
in Council, and by internal regulations. 
No one was now of that opinion, and 
it was admitted that slaughter alone 
stamped out the disease, and that the 
entire prohibition of importation from 
infected countries was necessary. As 
soon as the importation of cattle from 
any country in which foot-and-mouth 
disease was known to exist was prohi- 
bited, what had been proved to be true 
in regard to rinderpest would probably 
be found to be true in reference to foot- 
and-mouth disease. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council told them that, even if the 
country assented to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire, and 
assented to the prohibition of the im- 
portation of live cattle from the country 
where foot-and-mouth disease existed, 
they might still have disease brought in 
by means of articles used for packing, by 
farm produce, and so forth. But had that 
been the case with regard to rinderpest ? 
Since the country in which rinderpest 
existed had been prohibited from send- 
ing their stock here, he could not call to 
mind one occasion in which the disease 
had been introduced by articles which 
formed part of a ship’s cargo with- 
out the diseased cattle themselves 
being actually on board ship. The last 
attack of rinderpest in this country was 
brought about by contact with diseased 
animals from another country. It was 
hardly fair, therefore, to say that the 
prohibition which had proved to be 
effectual in the case of rinderpest might 
not equally prove effectual in the case of 
foot-and-mouth disease. Foot-and-mouth 
disease, we all knew, was a most in- 
fectious disorder, but not more so than 
rinderpest ; and if rinderpest had been 
got rid of out of the country by prohibit- 
ing the introduction of live animals, it 
was only reasonable to infer that similar 
treatment might keep out the foot-and- 
mouth disease. It was asserted that 
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there was a large amount of capital in-| supply of milk as the foot-and-mouth 


vested in the trade ; and anargument was 
made use of by the President of the 
Board of Trade, and by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, was that immense 
capital had been invested by the munici- 
palities in making provision for the 
slaughter of cattle on shore, and that it 
would be unfair now that that capital 
had been sunk to turn round, and alter 
our policy in regard to the question, and 
say—‘‘ These wharves must now be shut 
up, and you are to have no compen- 
sation.” It had been also suggested that 
compensation might be paid out of the 
Imperial Exchequer. But compensation 
was not wanted. The City of London 
had taken very good care to compen- 
sate itself before the Deptford Market 
was started. He wasin the House when 
the Bill for that market was introduced ; 
and before a single place was fitted up 
for the reception of foreign cattle, the 
tolls on English cattle were raised very 
materially, in order to furnish a foreign 
market. It was not, therefore, correct 
to say that the City of London had sunk 
money, and that money had been pro- 
vided by the municipal funds, when, in 
fact, it had been provided by the country, 
in shape of increased tolls on English as 
well as foreign animals. They had now 
to consider the condition of the trade. 
Whatever proportion the foreign trade in 
cattle might bear to the English trade, 
there was no one who would not admit 
that the English trade was a most im- 
portant one. We bred in this country 
the very best cattle in the world, with 
the exception of the Shorthorns bred in 
America. We bred the very best sheep in 
the world without any exception, and we 
should act most unwisely if we permitted 
the monopoly of pure blood which we 
now enjoyed to be seriously endangered 
and contaminated, year after year, by 
the importation of diseased animals from 
abroad. He could conceive no return to 
the country that would compensate for 
the serious mischief that might ensue in 
that direction. The present debate had 
turned very much on the effect the dis- 
ease had upon the supply of meat. Very 
little had been said with regard to milk. 
Now, he was glad to say that every day 
there was a less demand for beer and a 
greater demand for milk. This milk 
was supplied from British homesteads, 
and there was no disease that interfered 
so materially and distressingly with the 


Mr. Pell 





disease. In the first place, it produced 
abortion among the cows, and thus 
lessened the supply; and, in the next 
place, it had had the effect of imposing 
upon the farmers of England the dairy 
order, which required a farmer to regis- 
ter himeelf as a dairyman, when, if the 
foot-and-mouth disease broke out among 
his cattle, his business was at once gone, 
as he had to cease supplying milk tainted 
with the infection. There appeared to 
be a contest going on now between the 
supply of meat in the shape of live stock 
and dead stock. They had been told that 
the live trade had been increasing, and 
that there was every prospect of its super- 
seding the trade in dead meat, and be- 
coming a very large trade indeed in the 
country. He hoped thatit might. There 
could not be too much of it, and the price 
the people had to pay for meat now was 
heavy enough. The farmers would not 
make any demand upon the Legislature 
on the score of the bad price of meat; 
but so long as the English Parliament 
continued to trifle with the question fo- 
reigners would continue to thrust their 
cattle alive upon the English market, 
even if they had disease, and the English 
butcher would avail himself of the chance 
of buying. In America, although Ame- 
rica abounded in cattle,and although the 
people ate a great deal too much meat, 
and lived toomuch uponit tothe exclusion 
of vegetables, what did they do there? 
Dead meat was sent East, West, North, 
and South in ice from the great centres 
of the meat supply at Chicago and 
other great cities, and there were admir- 
able regulations in force for the con- 
veyance and storage of dead meat. In 
England there were no regulations of 
any kind. America sent her dead meat 
to Liverpool in as good a condition as it 
left the slaughter-houses in Chicago or 
New York. What did we do when wo 
received it at Liverpool? We had no 
ice to store it in, no proper carriage for 
its conveyance to Manchester, Sheffield, 
Leeds, London, and the other great 
towns. It was seized by the butchers 
as soon as it reached Liverpool, and the 
work of destruction at once commenced. 
How, under these circumstances, could 
we expect the dead meat supply to be 
what it ought to be in England; and 
how could we expect it to supersede the 
introduction of live cattle from places 
where the disease was existing? He 
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had one other word to say about the 
English farmer increasing his demand. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin) now 
asked the House to assent to a pro- 
osal for dealing with foreign countries 
as he (Mr. Pell) was dealt with in 
the county of Northampton at the pre- 
sent moment. If a case of foot-and- 
mouth disease occurred on one of his 
own farms the district was declared an 
infected district ; and he could not take 
his cattle into Lincolnshire, let them be 
ever so fat, nor could he send them to a 
market town. He supposed that if he 
farmed in America or France he could 
send them to England. Therefore, if they 
were told, as they were told truly by the 
Vice President of the Council, that the 
restrictive measures were operating well 
in England, he said, extend and apply 
* these restrictions, if only as an experi- 
ment, to foreign countries. They had 
got foot-and-mouth disease now, and he 
was afraid it was too prevalent for them 
to hope to get rid of it at once. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman know what it 
meant to the English farmer when the 
market was not open? He submitted 
to it quietly, because he hoped the dis- 
ease might be got rid of by restric- 
tion; but it meant a bad price for every- 
thing he sold. When Free Trade was 
restricted, if there was but for a mo- 
ment a deficiency in the supply, if only 
avery small quantity of cattle entered 
the market, the price would at once 
be enormously enhanced. But if the 
butcher found that they had only half-a- 
dozen more beasts in the market than 
they wanted the price equally went down 
at once, and the sellers went away discon- 
tented and disappointed. He would not 
enter into any question as to what coun- 
try had sent us the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. From France, during the last two 
or three years, the amount of importa- 
tions had been infinitesimally small. 
All that she sent out in 1879 was some- 
thing like 248 beasts, and last year not 
more than 150; and yet this insignificant 
supply had contaminated the whole of 
the stock in England. In conclusion, he 
thought there was good reason in the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire, although it was rather a 
long one. He thought there was sense 
and justice in it, and a great deal in the 
circumstances of the case that would 
justify him in voting for it, Free Trader 
as he was and had ever been. 
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Mr. MAGNIAO was not disposed, at 
that late hour of the night, to make more 
than a few observations; but on that 
side of the House there had been last 
Session great willingness to meet the 
views of the farmers, and even to sup- 
port demands which many of them would 
themselves be disinclined to ask. He 
thought they had, therefore, a right to 
say that the arguments which had been 
addressed to the House throughout the 
whole of the debate from the other side 
of the House had been based upon as- 
sumptions, and on the assertion of prin- 
ciples which had no real foundation. 
He and others who sat upon the Liberal 
Benches were quite as competent as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to understand and 
speak upon these questions. Many of 
them had studied it fully and with 
quite as much personal interest as hon. 
Members opposite. Nevertheless, they 
had no confidence whatever in the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin), but absolutely 
and entirely preferred the Act of 1878. 
To his mind that Act gave much greater 
security to the farmer than the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Member himself seemed to doubt the 
wisdom of his own proposition, for the 
proposal, as it stood upon the Paper, was 
entirely different from that which the 
hon. Member shadowed forth in his 
speech. The hon. Member told them 
that the British farmer must have abso- 
lute immunity from disease ; but his Re- 
solution only went to this extent—that 
he wanted ‘‘ reasonable security.’”’ {Mr. 
Cuariin dissented.] The hon. Gentle- 
man by his Resolution, the terms of 
which the House had a right to discuss, 
asked not for total immunity, but for 
reasonable security ; and the hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Rodwell) asked the Liberal Mem- 
bers what reasonable security was. He 
(Mr. Magniac) did not know why that 
question should be addressed to hon. 
Members on that side of the House; it 
ought rather to have been addressed to 
the hon. Member who framed the Reso- 
lution. It was altogether the hon. Mem- 
ber’s affair, and not that of hon. Mem- 
bers who sat on that side of the House. 
They knew well enough what they 
meant by reasonable security. They 
believed that the Act of 1878 gave rea- 
sonable security, and if it had not been 
so, such a Resolution as that which the 
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hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire had 
placed upon the Paper, would never have 
been proposed. The hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) urged that 
there must be total immunity by import- 
ing dead meat only ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber knew very well that the country 
would never stand such a Resolution as 
that. Every argument used by the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire went 
direct to the point that dead meat, and 
dead only, should be imported into the 
country. [‘‘ No,no!”’] He asserted that 
it was so. He asserted confidently that if 
total immunity were claimed on logical 
grounds they could not obtain it by 
such half-hearted proposals as this. 
What they should require was the 
slaughter of every animal before it left 
a foreign shore. They must import 
dead meat, and dead meat only. Ifthe 
hon. Member made such a proposition it 
would be something upon which they 
could join issue; but the proposal now 
before the House meant neither one 
thing nor the other. The hon. Member 
wanted to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds. He could not doboth. 
If he wanted total immunity there was 
only one way of getting it. Let him, then, 
submit a proposal in that form and see 
how many Members would support it. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would not de- 
tain the House except for a very few mo- 
ments at that hour of the night (12.20) 
after the kindness and patience with 
which he had been listened to in open- 
ing the debate. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down had informed them 
that he approved the Act of 1878 a great 
deal more than the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire. If the 
hon. Member had given attention to the 
Act of 1878 he would have known*that 
the whole of the last clause of the Mo- 
tion had been taken from the 4th sec- 
tion of the 5th Schedule of the Act of 
1878. After the speech of the Vice 
President of the Council he had no alter- 
native but to take a division upon the 
Resolution before the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman bluntly declared in 
almost the first sentence of his speech 
that he would meet the Motion with 
a direct negative. What was. still 
more surprising, he went on to say that 
he was about to take that action in the 
interest of the British farmer. It seemed 


to him the right hon. Gentleman had 
never taken the trouble to study the 
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terms of his Motion. Many believed 
that compulsory slaughter would be 
sufficient to prevent the introduction of 
disease; but, unfortunately, the expe- 
rience of the last few months showed 
that compulsory slaughter at the port 
was no guarantee and no security what- 
ever against the introduction of disease. 
He, therefore, proposed to go a little 
further, and ask for a prohibition against 
the landing of live animals from foreign 
countries. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mundella) alleged that under the 
system of compulsory slaughter our Con- 
tinental trade in meat had been super- 
seded by the American trade. It was 
true that the Continental trade had been 
so superseded ; but why was this the 
case? Because the American meat was 
better, and because it could be sent for- 
ward at a cheaper rate. The right hon. 
Gentleman also complained that the dead 
meat trade had not increased as it ought 
to have done. He admitted that this 
was so, and regretted the fact; because, 
as far as the consumer was concerned, 
the dead meat was cheaper. The reason 
why the dead meat trade had not in- 
creased to the desired extent was because 
it paid the exporter rather better to send 
live cattle. If once the importation of 
live cattle was prohibited, the dead meat 
trade would increase with gigantic strides. 
The right hon. Gentleman declared that 
compulsory slaughter afforded a reason- 
able security against the importation of 
contagious diseases from abroad. But 
what did the right hon. Gentleman mean 
by reasonable security? The Act of 
1878 had been in force for two years, 
and in that time there had been one 
severe outbreak of disease. Did this 
outbreak of disease in two years conform 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s idea of 
reasonable security? The right hon. 
Gentleman was followed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who, being 
of a more venturesome disposition than 
his Colleague, appeared to throw the 
right hon. Gentleman over altogether. 
The Vice President of the Council ad- 
mitted that his (Mr. Chaplin’s) facts 
were true; but the President of the 
Board of Trade declined to admit their 
truth, though he was not prepared to 
deny it. The right hon. Gentleman com- 
plained that his allegations were based 
upon assumption, and not upon certainty ; 
but surely if the Government were not 
prepared to deny the serious allegations 
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which he had made, he was justified in 
assuming that they were true. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain) 
had protested against his assumptions. 
In his turn, he must protest against 
those of the right hon. Gentleman. There 
never had been, and he felt sure there 
never would be, a desire on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the House 
to defend measures which they believed 
would impose harsh and unnecessary re- 
strictions on the supply of food to the 

eople. Before concluding, he would 
add that he could not conceal his sur- 
prise and regret at one speech which he 
had heard that evening, delivered by a 
pretended champion of the farmers’ in- 
terest. He referred to the hon. Gentle- 
man who, he was informed, was Chair- 
man of the organization called the 
Farmers’ Alliance. The apology made 
by that hon. Member for opposing the 
Motion appeared to him to be the lamest 
apology ever made by a farmers’ friend 
for opposing a Resolution. But although 
the hon. Member would not support him, 
he trusted he should be followed into 
the Lobby by every real supporter of 
the agricultural interest. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 147; Noes 
205: Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 167.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— a Qon — 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [21st March ] reported. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
am anxious, Sir, for the convenience of 
the House, to put a Question to the 
Government with regard to the debate 
which will take place on Thursday, and 
probably also on the following day, with 
respect to Candahar. I understood yes- 
terday that it was probable that the Go- 
vernment might desire that the debate 
should beconcluded on Friday, ifarrange- 
ments could be made for clearing that day 
for the continuance of the debate. But 
my hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire(Mr. Harcourt) has a very important 
Motion on the Paper for Friday ; and he 


would not be disposed, I understand, to }- 


give way unless he were assured that he 
wguld have some early opportunity, say 
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on Monday next, of bringing on his 
Motion. I have reason to believe that 
an arrangement is in contemplation 
which would meet that case ; but it would 
be for the general convenience that we 
should know publicly if that is so, and, 
if not, in what shape an arrangement 
can be made. My hon. Friend’s Motion 
is on going into Supply. Would it be 
proposed that Supply should be taken, 
and he should stand first on Supply, or 
that he should make his Motion as a de- 
finite and substantive Motion on Monday, 
and the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until that Notice has been taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears that 
it would be for the convenience of the 
House that the debate on Candahar 
should be continued and disposed of on 
Friday. That being so, I conceive that 
we should have no option but to clear 
the list for Friday by the necessary 
purchasing of the time on Friday. We 
are, undoubtedly, under obligation to 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire to give 
him on Monday as fair an opportunity as 
he would have had on Friday, subject 
only to the one stipulation that if we 
think it necessary to place the second 
reading of the Mutiny Bill as the first 
Order, we shall do so. Ido not imagine 
that the second reading of the Mutiny 
Bill is likely to be subject to debate ; but 
we could not properly run the risk of 
any difficulty about that, inasmuch as I 
do not think it would be possible for us, 
otherwise, to get that Bill into Com- 
mittee. Subject to that understanding, 
we should have no difficulty in giving the 
hon. Member Monday for his Motion. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Would my hon. Friend’s Motion come 
first on going into Committee of Sup- 

ly? 
i ie SPEAKER: Probably the most 
convenient course would be to postpone 
the Orders of the Day after the Mutiny 
Bill, so as to admit the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 2) BILL. 
Resolution [March 21] reported, and agreed 
to :—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Piay- 
rain, Mr. CuHanceior of the Excurqvuer, and 
Lord Freperick CAVENDISH. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 23rd March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Brrs—Ordered—First 
Reading—Inland Revenue Buildings * [126]. 
Second Reading—Agricultural Tenants’ Com- 
pensation [10]; Agricultural Tenants’ Com- 
pensation (No. 2) * [31]; Leases [108]; 
Sligo Borough Re-enfranchisement [62], 
negatived ; Consolidated Fund (No. 2). 

Committee—Report—Municipal Franchise (Scot- 
land) (re-comm.) * [82]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— Qo 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS’ COMPEN- 
SATION BILL.—[Bi11 10.] 
(Mr. Chaplin, Mr. James Cowan, Mr. J. C. Law- 
rence, Mr. Birkbeck.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CHAPLIN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that he would not detain the House with 
any lengthened remarks, as he had last 
Session fully explained the details of a 
very similar measure. The object of the 
present Bill was in all cases to give se- 
curity to tenants for their improvements, 
and in that way to remedy the defects 
that had been found by experience to be 
wanting in the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1875. That Act, although it had 
undoubtedly done, and was gradually 
doing, much good in the direction indi- 
cated, had not altogether fulfilled the 
purposes which it was hoped it would 
effect. The experience of six years, and 
the evidence taken before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, which had 
been laid on the Table of the House, 
showed that in some parts of the coun- 
try, at all events, the Act had given little 
or no compensation to tenants for unex- 
hausted improvements in the event of 
their leaving their farms. That was the 
blot in the Act of 1875 which he desired 
by this Bill to remedy, and he proposed 
to do it in this way. He did not intend 
to make the Bill necessarily compulsory 
in all cases. That would be a great mis- 
take. He was opposed to the Act of 
1875 being made compulsory, at the time 
of its introduction, and was still opposed 
to its being made compulsory by any 
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hard-and-fast line in all cases at the pre- 
sent time. What he now wished to do 
was to render the Act of 1875, either 
directly or indirectly, operative in all 
cases in which it had remained a dead 
letter up to the present time, and where 
adequate compensation for improvements 
was not already given by other means. 
There were many parts of the country 
in which the arrangements between land- 
lords and tenants, so far as security to 
the latter was concerned, were all that 
at present could be desired ; and it would 
be the greatest possible mistake to inter- 
fere unnecessarily with those arrange- 
ments, which were known to be satisfac- 
fory, and which had been proved by 
experience to answer remarkably well. 
He proposed to accomplish the object of 
the Bill in the following manner. First, 
by repealing all the clauses in the Act 
of 1875 which gave power to landlords 
and tenants to notice themselves out of 
its provisions; and having done that, he 
provided three different modes by which 
they might agree upon compensation be- 
tween themselves; and in the event of 
their neglecting or refusing to availthem- 
selves of any of these modes, the Act of 
1875 would ipso facto come into force. 
According to his scheme, the two parties 
might agree as to compensation, first 
under the compensation clauses (Clauses 
4 to 50, inclusive) of the Act itself; 
secondly, under the schedule system, as 
was the custom in Lincolnshire; or, 
thirdly, under a special contract accord- 
ing to the situation of the holding, or 
the locality, and all the other circum- 
stances of the case. In the absence of 
any agreement by either of thesemethods, 
then, as a matter of course, they would 
come under the Act of 1875. Further, 
provision was specially made in Clause 7 
of the Bill to insure that the special con- 
tracts thus made should give real com- 
pensation, and should be of a fair and 
bond fide character. That was his pro- 
posal, in its main outlines; and he need 
hardly say that he should be glad to 
listen to any suggestions for modifying 
the details of the Bill; but its principle, 
that compensation for tenants’ improve- 
ments should be secured in all cases by 
the methods and in the direction pro- 
posed, he must respectfully adhere to. 
He could not help expressing his regret 
at finding that he was going to be op- 
posed again by the hon. Member for 


Compensation Bill. 











Bedfordshire (Mr. James Howard), who 
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professed in an especial degree to repre- 
sent the views of the tenant farmers in 
this country. He had seen the Amend- 
ment of which that hon. Member had 
given Notice, and was at a loss to know 
what he meant by the words “stability 
of tenure,’”’ which smacked more of Irish 
than of English legislation. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government some years ago described 
“fixity oftenure,”’ ‘‘continuity of tenure,” 
“perpetuity of tenure,” and ‘stability 
of tenure,” as meaning pretty much the 
same thing. But, however that might 
be, the hon. Member for Bedfordshire 
must admit that the Bill, though, per- 
haps, it might not go so far as he would 
wish, could, at all events, do no harm, 
and that the tenant farmers throughout 
the country under it would, at least, find, 
from its operations, a considerable im- 
provement on the position which they 
occupied at the present time. The hon. 
Member also knew that an immense pro- 
portion of the tenant farmers of England 
had declared themselves to be in favour 
of the Bill, and he (Mr. Chaplin) had 
received communications almost daily 
from every part of the country from 
those interested in the subject; and, 
therefore, he must once more express 
his regret that, for the second time, on 
a measure that was undoubtedly intro- 
duced in the interest of the farmers, he 
should find himself opposed by the one 
Member, of all others in the House, from 
whom he was entitled to expect and re- 
ceive support. He now begged to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD, who had 
given Notice of the following Amend- 
ment :— 


“That no measure for the Amendment of the 
Law, affecting the relations of Landlord and 
Tenant, will prove satisfactory or be calculated 
to attract the capital and enterprise so neces- 
sary, under the altered circumstances of the 
Country, to the successful cultivation of the 
soil and the full development of its resources, 
which does not give full compensation to the 
tenant for such enhanced letting value of his 
holding as is due to his own outlay and skill, 
and which does not also make adequate pro- 
vision for stability of tenure,”’ 


said, that if any hon. Member of the 
House imagined that he had placed the 
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cognizing the weight of responsibility 
which rested upon him he was under a 
very erroneous impression; the respon- 
sibility of raising the important question 
of stability of tenure had occupied his 
anxious thoughts for weeks past, nor 
had he given Notice of the Amendment 
without consulting men in whose judg- 
ment he had confidence. He was sure 
that the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), and he was also 
quite sure the-hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Thomas Acland) 
had brought forward their Bills with the 
conviction that the provisions would to 
some extent tend to restore prosperity to 
agriculture; the interests of the two hon. 
Members were so intimately bound up 
with the welfare of agriculture that no 
one could for a moment doubt their sin- 
cerity of purpose. Seeing, also, that his 
Mr. Howard’s) interests, direct and in- 
irect, were also bound up in the success 
of the same industry, he was not likely 
to stand upon the floor of the House to 
advocate changes except he believed that 
they would add to the material prospe- 
rity of the greatest of all our industrial 
pursuits, the agriculture of the King- 
dom. British agriculture was face to face 
with difficulties such as had never been 
encountered in the past, and it behoved 
all concerned to approach the subject of 
remedies without Party bias; the issues 
he felt to be too momentous to allow the 
mind to be swayed by political feeling. 
Endeavouring to approach the subject 
in that frame of mind, he had arrived 
at the conclusion that the sufferings 
of agriculturists were too acute to be 
reached by the prescriptions to be found 
in either of the Bills before the House; 
the patient was too far gone to be re- 
stored by homoeopathic treatment; in- 
deed, he feared that any hopes of speedy 
recovery, under any treatment, would be 
futile; however, dropping metaphor, he 
would express the belief that, if reme- 
dial measures were to be applied, they 
must be more far-reaching and compre- 
hensive than the two Bills under consi- 
deration. The object of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire was 
to amend an Act which had proved no- 
toriously ineffective and inoperative ; yet 
it did not touch some of its most radical 
defects. That the Agricultural Holdings 
Act would prove a failure the Govern- 
ment which passed it were duly fore- 


Compensation Bill. 
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osed to criticize the Bill of the hon. 
Tentber harshly ; for he would confess, 
if he were compelled to accept either 
Bill, he should prefer that of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire. He be- 
lieved, also, that it was an honest attempt 
to grapple with a very difficult subject ; 
further, it did hit one of the greatest 
blots in the Agricultural Holdings Act 
—the permissive clauses. He would, 
on that point, venture to congratulate 
the hon. Member upon his conversion to 
views upon freedom of contract which he 
(Mr. Howard) had held many years. 
He was not sure that he ought not to 
claim credit for the conversion of the 
hon. Member, for about 15 months ago 
a rather voluminous correspondence had 
passed between them upon the subject 
of interference with freedom of contract ; 
and he was gratified to find, a few 
months after, that the hon. Member had 
completely changed his views upon the 
subject. He would indulge a hope that 
if the hon. Member did not already 
share his views upon stability of tenure, 
that not many months would elapse be- 
fore the hon. Member became as ardent 
a supporter of the principle as he had 
become of controlling freedom of con- 
tract. He would presently explain what 
he meant by stability of tenure, and 
probably the House would not deem the 
proposal so revolutionary as some hon. 
Members imagined. He had remarked 
that the Bill did not touch certain radi- 
cal defects of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. One of the most glaring defects of 
that Act was the complicated machinery 
it set up for the settlement of compensa- 
tion cases. In the Landlord and Tenant 
Bill which he brought in when formerly 
a Member of that House, and from 
which, he would observe in passing, 
that the Agricultural Holdings Act was 
taken almost bodily, the settlement of 
compensation cases was left entirely in 
the hands of two arbitrators, or their 
umpire, whose decision was final, but 
whose powers and duties were defined 
and limited by a Schedule attached to 
the Bill. Instead of following that 
course, which was according to the Lin- 
colnshire custom, the hon. Member had 
adopted in the Bill, now under conside- 
ration, the complicated machinery of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. The fear 
entertained by many tenants of becom- 
ing involved in litigation by coming un- 
der the provisions of the Agricultural 
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Holdings Act appeared to have been 
well founded; for a well-known bar- 
rister, in a letter he (Mr. Howard) re- 
ceived from him on Saturday last, said— 
‘“* T have at present a great deal of work going 
on with reference to arbitrations under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. I really quite 
shudder when I contemplate the costs of refer- 
ences under this Act. The solicitors seem de- 
termined to make them as heavy as possible.” 


He (Mr. Howard) contended that any 
Bill which sought to amend that Act 
should have swept away the complicated 
machinery complained of, and _ intro- 
duced the simpler method he had re- 
ferred to. He would now call atten- 
tion to another vicious principle of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, which had 
also been adopted by the hon. Member. 
He objected altogether to the principle 
that a tenant’s claim to his improve- 
ments lapsed by the effluxion of time. 
He saw neither reason nor justice in 
such a provision; he maintained that it 
would be just as reasonable to provide 
that after the money of a depositor had 
remained in a bank a certain number of 
years, and he had secured the interest 
regularly, the principal should become 
the property of the banker. He con- 
tended that a tenant who should sink a 
well, dig a pond, plant an orchard, 
drain a field, or make any other im- 
provement set forth in the first-class list 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, should, 
upon quitting his holding, have a claim 
to the unexhausted value of such im- 
provements, without reference to the 
time which had elapsed since they were 
executed. In such matters a tenant 
ought to be able to look upon his farm 
as a bank, that what he put into it was 
safe, and that when he could no longer 
enjoy the interest, what remained of the 
principal should be his. He might be 
told that this principle of a tenant’s 
claim being barred by lapse of time was 
to be found in his own Landlord and 
Tenant Bill. He would admit it; but 
when he drew that Bill he had to con- 
sult his then Colleague, Mr. Clare Read, 
who sat on the opposite side of the 
House ; moreover, he confessed that his 
views upon the subject, like the views of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Chaplin) on an- 
other point, had advanced with the 
effluxion of time. With respect to the 
three courses left open in the Bill, as to 
the mode of securing compensation, he 
deemed them highly objectionable, and 
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calculated to lead to confusion; the class 
of landlords which required binding 
would be sure to choose the method con- 
sidered most advantageous to them- 
selves, and probably the least satisfac- 
tory to the tenant. Then, again, in 
Clause 6, he found the words “ securing 
to the tenant reasonable compensation ” 
—words, he contended, much too indefi- 
nite to be used in an Act of Parliament. 
He held that uniformity in the law on 
such matters was highly desirable; it 
was for the Legislature to discover which 
was the best method for securing com- 
pensation, and to make that method 
compulsory. On those grounds, he ob- 
jected to the three courses proposed by 
the hon. Member. Then, again, the 
objectionable principle was introduced 
in the Bill of exempting tenancies be- 
yond a certain duration. He held that 
a tenant should be encouraged to im- 
prove his farm and to leave it in an im- 
proved condition just as much when 
holding under a long lease as under a 
yearly tenancy. With the permission 
of the House he would read an extract 
from a speech of an hon. Baronet, whose 
form a few years ago had been familiar 
to every Member of that House—the 
late Sir John Pakington. Speaking at 
a meeting of the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture, he remarked— 

“Thave no right to expect that my farms 
shall be cultivated to the greatest advantage, 
unless I put the occupier in a position to make 
the most of his capital. The reason why I 
think a lease is preferable to a yearly tenancy 
is this—that, partly judging by theory, and 
partly from my own practical experience, I do 
think a farmer sets about his farming with more 
energy and more vigour, and feels more inde- 
pendence, if he is holding under a lease, than 
if he is holding under a yearly tenancy; and 
however good tenant right may be under a 
yearly tenancy, he may still be subjected to be 
dispossessed of his farm, subject to the arrange- 
ment of the tenant right. But I am rather 
disposed to go a step further, and ask why, 
under a well-regulated system of land tenure, 
we should not allow leases and tenant right to 
go together ?”’ 

He (Mr. Howard) would commend that 
speech to the attention of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire. Turn- 
ing to the 1st Schedule in the Bill of the 
hon. Member, he discerned an omission, 
a serious defect, which he ventured last 
year to point out to the hon. Member ; 
through that omission the farmer’s 
choice of feeding stufis in the manufac- 
ture of beef and mutton would be re- 
stricted. Whilst the hon. Member would 
give compensation for American cake, for 
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Marseilles and other foreign cake, he 
would, most inconsistently, refuse com- 
pensation in the case of home-grown food 
for stock. Further, since the repeal of the 
Malt Tax, malt was becoming a consider- 
able article of food in the manufacture of 
beef and mutton; and, from his own ex- 
perience of its use, he was convinced that 
it would become a regular article of diet 
upon most of the stock farms of the King- 
dom, and compensation should therefore 
be given for the consumption of any feed- 
ing stuffs the farmer found it to his in- 
terest to use. Then as to the tile-draining. 
Under the Agricultural Holdings Act 
the tenant had a right to compensation 
for 20 years; in the Schedule of the Bill 
of the hon. Member he had cut it down 
to 10 years. Altogether, he should much 
prefer the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
amended simply by the elimination of 
the permissive and the complicated 
clauses for settling compensation cases 
to which he had already referred. Turn- 
ing to the general aspect of the question, 
eminent writers and public men ima- 
gined that the true solution of their 
agricultural difficulties was to be found 
in the creation of a peasant proprietary ; 
in reducing the size of farms—in short, 
a resort to pétite culture. In his opinion, 
no one acquainted with practical agri- 
culture, or the exigencies of farm life, 
could endorse that view, for it was im- 
possible to change the system of agricul- 
ture prevailing in any country, except by 
slow, very slow degrees. As was well 
known to hon. Members, estates across 
the Channel were very much subdivided, 
and small farms in France were the rule. 
In Hungary, on the other hand, pro- 
prietors farmed their estates themselves 
in thousands of acres. In either case it 
would be vain torecommend the adoption 
of the English system tothe proprietors of 
those countries; because, in the first place, 
no proper tenants could be found, and, 
in the next place, neither the houses nor 
homesteads were suitable for the system. 
Again, a few years ago a friend of his 
own came into possession of an estate in 
one of our most fertile counties; this 
friend had resided a great deal on the 
Continent, and had become enamoured 
of the small farm system, and he there- 
fore determined to introduce it upon his 
own estate. He(Mr. Howard) met him 
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not long since and inquired how the 
small farm plan was progressing; his 
friend confessed that he had had to 
| abandon the idea, for he had found the 
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building of a suitable house or home- 
stead, and providing the necessary water 
supply, cost as much as the land of his 
12-acre farms was worth. He had men- 
tioned these cases, not with a view to 
disparage the small farm or any other 
system, but simply to show the diffi- 
culty of changing our own; whether it 
was the best or the worst system need 
not be discussed; they could change it 
only by very slow degrees, and, seeing 
that to be the case, it behoved them to 
make the best of the system as it existed. 
In the past, capital had been repelled 
from agriculture by requiring political 
subserviency—had been driven away by 
the enforcement of antiquated customs, 
by restrictive covenants, by insecurity of 
capital, by insecurity of tenure, by game 
reservations, by the raising of rent upon 
a tenant’s own improvements. In the last 
book of Mr. Caird’s— The Landed Interest 
—a very significant table would be found, 
showing that between 1857 and 1875 
the agricultural rental of England had 
risen by £9,000,000 a-year. In those 18 
years it had been computed that rents 
in England had advanced 21 per cent, 
in Scotland 26 per cent, and in Ive- 
land 6 per cent. The agricultural 
value of the land during that period 
had increased by the enormous sum of 
£331,000,000, and, as estimated by Mr. 
Caird, atacosttothe owner of £60,000,000 
only. Mr. Caird did not estimate how 
much of that increased value was due to 
the expenditure of the tenants’ capital ; 
but, if it could be ascertained, he (Mr. 
Howard) had no doubt that it would 
amount to a prodigious sum. Landed 
proprietors, above any other class, had 
the deepest interest in the solution of 
the problem now before the House. If 
prosperity was to be restored to agricul- 
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ture, if prosperity was to be permanent, 
the full energies of the tenant must in | 
some way or other be called forth. Land- | 
owners had a permanent interest in se- | 
curing that result, for the tenantry might | 
turn their effects into money and depart, | 
as so many he regretted to find were 
doing, to other lands; but the owners 
could not follow; they must remain. 
The main question for landed propric- | 
tors, the main question for the Legisla- 
ture was—How was the exodus of far- 
mers from the land to be arrested, how 
was the necessary capital and enterprize 
to be attracted ? Great Britain possessed 
the best race of tenantry in the world 


4. 


no other country possessed anything | 
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akin to our own tenant farmer class, 
either in respect of numbers, capital, or 
intelligence. Desirable as he felt it was 
to secure to that important class com- 
pensation for improvements, he ventured 
to submit that there was something even 
of greater importance. He maintained 
that the most likely way to keep the 
tenantry on the land, to call forth their 
energies, was to secure to them stability 
of tenure, to make them feel that neither 
they, nor their homes, nor their pro- 
perty were in the hands of, or at the 
mercy of, one man, be he landlord or 
land agent. As a rule, English land- 
lords had been kind and considerate, 
and he was acquainted with a large 
number of land agents, for whom he 
entertained great respect, but not a few 
were harsh and tyrannical ; and, although 


'cases of oppression were not relatively 


numerous, when they did occur, no one 
could allege that they did not beget 
widespread distrust, and over a wide 
area a sense of insecurity resulted. It 
was this feeling of insecurity which para- 
lyzed theeffortsof thetenant. A man who 
might have a good and liberal landlord 
wasalwaysin doubt who would come after 
him. Some painful instances had very 
recently come under his notice. Not 
many weeks ago he met an intelligent 
farmer in the prime of life, whose letters 
in Zhe Times many hon. Members had 
doubtless often read with pleasure, who 
made known to him the following circum- 
stance. His father had occupied a farm 
for nearly 50 years under a kind and con- 
siderate landlord. He was succeeded in 
the estate by his son, who was leading 
a dissolute life in Paris; and the agent, 
in order to provide for the extravagant 
expenditure of the son, had had to raise 
the rents during these depressed times 
some 80 per cent. Could not the Legis- 
lature, asked the son of the tenant, pro- 
vide an appeal against such extortion? 
He confessed that he shared the feeling 
of the son. Take another case—An 
estate he knew very well, formerly be- 


longing to a nobleman, changed hands 


a few years ago. The rental of the 


| estate had been quite up to the average 


rents of the neighbourhood, for the 
nobleman, although liberal, was poor ; 
however, it had no sooner changed 
hands than the rents were raised some 
A few weeks ago, 
when in a Western county, he had met 
the son of the oldest tenant on this 
estate, who told him that this raising of 
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the rent was ruining his father and 
breaking his heart into the bargain. 
He (Mr. Howard) desired to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the estate had not 
been purchased bysome successful manu- 
facturer or merchant; the owner was 
no new man; it was under the Crown 
that tenants had been treated in this 
arbitrary fashion. Many might say 
such a tenant had the remedy in his 
own hands, he could throw up his hold- 
ing; but to tell a man of 70, if not 
satisfied to go elsewhere, to turn out of 
his home, with its life-long associations, 
and to seek another, was little short of 
mockery. He would mention another 
fact as an illustration of another class of 
cases—A Scotch farmer, of high repute 
in his own neighbourhood, a man of 
wealth, whom he (Mr. Howard) had 
known many years, informed him toward 
the close of last year that he had just 
returned from America, where he had 
been to purchase farms for his sons, and 
that he intended to follow them in two 
or three years, when the lease of his 
own farm would expire ; his main reason 
for having taken that course was that 
his rent had twice been raised upon his 
own improvements, and that he did not 
intend that his sons should be subjected 
to similar injustice, nor would he expose 
himself to a repetition of it. [Lord 
Excoo: How long was the lease ?]} 
He did not know, nor was it a point, 
the rent had been raised upon the man’s 
own improvements. About last Christ- 
mas he met with the following case :—A 
very skilful farmer—a native of Lincoln- 
shire—a fine fellow, who had won many 
first prizes at ploughing matches—not, 
therefore, one of the kid-glove class— 
this man informed him that his rent 
had been considerably raised four or five 
years ago; that the agent had been very 
hard upon him and would not meet him 
in the rent, and he had therefore sold 
off his stock and was otf to America, as 
he remarked, ‘‘ while he had a feather 
to fly with.” That wasthe very kind of 
man that England could ill afford to lose; 
and the country could much better spare 
the land-agent, or the squire who owned 
the estate. The question was, How 
could stability of tenure be secured 
without trenching on the just rights of 
the landlord? ‘That he confessed was a 
grave question; but it was one which, 
as surely as he stood on the floor of that 
House, would have to be faced at no 
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distant day. A noble Peer, formerly a| share the gloomy views entertained by 
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Member of that House, had adopted a 
very suggestive course. Lord Tolle- 
mache, recognizing the need of stability 
of tenure, had settled the question in his 
own way. His Lordship had entered 
into an agreement with his Cheshire 
and Suffolk tenants, by which he had 
bound himself not to disturb them in 
their occupation, nor to raise their rents 
for the next 21 years; whilst the tenants 
were at liberty to leave upon giving the 
usual notice. In a letter he (Mr. 
Howard) had recently received, his 
Lordship informed him that the experi- 
ment had, so far, proved highly satis- 
factory ; that he had not an acre to let, 
that his tenants were content; and, not- 
withstanding the bad times, they were 
draining their land faster than his 
kilns could supply them with tiles. This 
arrangement of Lord Tollemache might 
be said to be one-sided, but it leant to 
the right side, and he had no doubt it 
would answer his Lordship’s purpose ; 
at all events, it was something for a 
great landowner like Lord Tollemache 
to have recognized the need of stability 
of tenure, the principle he (Mr. Howard) 
was contending for. His own idea of 
securing stability of tenure, in the 
simplest and least objectionable way, 
was to give the tenant the right of appeal 
against the arbitrary exercise of an un- 
just power to a properly constituted 
County Board, or perhaps to the pre- 
sent Assessment Committees, enlarged 
by the addition of an equal number 
of landed proprietors. He was not 
sanguine enough to suppose that the 
proposal would be acceptable to the great 
body of landowners in the Kingdom; 
for all men naturally object to parting 
with power they possess. But he would 
point out that while such a power of 
appeal would beget a feeling of security 
in the breast of the tenant, no just or 
good landlord would have anything to 
fear from its exercise; he would rarely 
or never be affected by it, and if an 
isolated case should occur upon his 
estate, his interests would be perfectly 
safe in the hands of the tribunal he had 
indicated. He had ventured to lay that 
subject before the House, being con- 
vinced that if its adoption did not bring 
about a restoration of prosperity it would 
have the best results in the future, and 
this to each class interested—landlord, 
tenant, and labourer alike. In conclu- 
sion, he would observe that he did not 
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many as to the future of agriculture. | was desirous of having every practical 
He could not believe in the permanent |improvement that might be required in- 
depression of this great branch of our | troduced into the Schedule. He quite 
industry. England, in the past, had | agreed with the hon. Member opposite 
been visited with cycles of unpropitious |(Mr. James Howard) that allowance 
seasons; and these had been succeeded | should be made for everything the ten- 
by a series of genial and productiveyears. | ant put into the land which he did not 
Our agriculturists had many things in |take out of it. He quite agreed with 
their favour. They had the best climate | him that the manurial value of corn and 
in the world. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] That might | malt used on the holding should be 
appear a startling statement; but it was | taken into account. But the great ob- 
true. For root growing, for corn grow- | ject was to arrive at some rule which 
ing, and for grass combined, no country | would apply to lands generally. That 
in the world could compare with Eng- | was the system which prevailed in Lin- 
land—the greater yield per acre proved | colnshire for so many years, and which 
it. Then, again, they had customers|had brought the agriculture of that 
ready to buy all, and more than all, that | county to its present high condition. 
could be produced, and this for con-| What did the Bill of the hon. Member 
sumption at their very doors. If fa- | for Mid Lincolnshire propose? It pro- 
voured with genial seasons in the future, | posed to extend the principles of the 
which they had a right to expect—j| Lincolnshire tenure, or some tenant 
{ Laughter. |—hon. Members appeared to | right, which would be equally as good 
distrust Providence. He maintained | for the tenant in all parts of this coun- 
that with the return of better seasons, | try; and the best thing that could besaid 
with all the impediments cleared away | in favour of the Bill was that not one of 
which had handicapped the British far- | those cases of hardship mentioned by the 
mer in the race with his foreign compe- | hon. Member could have happened if 
titors, he had no fear for the future of | this Bill had been in operation on those 
the agriculture of the country. Acting | farms. The tenant would have been 
under advice, he should refrain from | paid for everything he had put into the 
moving the Amendment which stood in | land; he could have put the money in 
his name. | his pocket and gone away. He did not 

Mr. J. OC. LAWRANCE said, that |suppose the hon. Gentleman wanted to 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat} keep a man on a farm for the term of 
down (Mr. James Howard) had adopted | his life, and say he should not leave it if 
a very unusual course. He had put|he chose. His (Mr. Lawrance’s) own 
down an Amendment on the Paper and | experience of Lincolnshire, at present, 
then run away from it. The hon. Gen- | was that tenants did not require leases. 
tleman was looked upon by some as the | Indeed, many a man would do anything 
champion of the agricultural interest; | to get out of a lease. Several cases had 
and yet, whenever his assistance was | been brought to his knowledge in which 
needed, he was always found wanting. |men who were ready to pay 20s. in the 
The whole gist of the various speeches | pound had liquidated for the purpose of 
which the hon. Member had made upon bese. relieved from carrying out the 
the subject was that the Agricultural | terms of the lease, which in these times 
Holdings Act of 1875 was a sham, and | would have ruined them. That was not 
ought to be made compulsory. The hon. | right ; and, therefore, when they spoke 
Gentleman wanted, not only compensa- jof stability of tenure, they should re- 
tion for improvements, but stability of | member that it was the very worst thing 
tenure. Well, the Lincolnshire custom |a man could have when the best thing 
had the effect of giving to farmers in | he could do was to get out of the farm 
Lincolnshire such compensation for im-|he had got. He wished that farmers 
provements that the land was cultivated | would learn to take a more manly view of 
as highly as possible; and when a ten- | their position, and make their contracts 
ant desired to leave his occupation it | with their landlords fair and provident, 
was well known that he was paid every | and such as they could carry out. Then 
shilling to which he was entitled. The | they would not havecases brought forward 
hon. Gentleman said that if a man dug | as if the lendlords of the country were 
a pond he should have a claim on ac-| only extortioners. If this Bill were 
count of it forever. Butthe hon. Mem-/| adopted, every man, landlord and ten- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) | ant, would be on an equality. The hon. 
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Member spoke about effluxion of time ; 
but he (Mr. Lawrance) did not under- 
stand what he meant by that. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: I objected 
to a tenant’s compensation being barred 
through lapse of time. 

Mr. J. C. LAWRANCE said, it was 
a claim that a man was not likely to 
leave sleeping very long. The great 
point made by the hon. Member was 
that capital was repelled from the land. 
But where there was a good system of 
tenant right plenty of capital was 
brought on the land. Had Gentlemen 
in the hon. Member’s position, who had 
plenty of capital, and who both owned 
and farmed land, made a profit during 
the last few years? [‘‘No!”] Well, 
they brought capital on the land, and 
yet they had made no profits. That 
showed it was not legislation which was 
at fault. Ifthe hon. Member was not a 
wealthy man, he would be in as bad a 
state as the poor farmers whose little 
capital had been lost upon the land. The 
fact was, without good seasons it was 
impossible for anyone to farm with 
profit. Notwithstanding the Lincoln- 
shire customs and the high farming that 
had been carried on in that county, the 
farmers there were in as bad a condition 
as they were elsewhere. It was a com- 
mon thing in that county for farmers 
who occupied under large landowners 
and had a good tenant right, when they 
bought land, to let it again to others, 
in order that they themselves might 
continue to occupy the land they held as 
tenants. They seemed to indicate that, 
in the circumstances, they preferred to 
sink their capital in land which was not 
theirown. ‘They knew they held under 
a good system of tenant right, and that 
if they left their farms they would be 
fully repaid what they had put into the 
land; and on similar terms they could 
let their own land, even at a higher rent 
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legislation in the direction of the Bill. 
In the county with which he was con- 
nected, farmers who, a few years ago, 
were prosperous men, possessing suffi- 
cient capital, were day by day going into 
the Bankruptcy Court utterly ruined. 
Hundreds of acres were being farmed 
at aloss by landlords for want of tenants, 
and hundreds of acres were going out of 
cultivation ; while much of the land still 
held by tenants was deteriorating in 
quality every day. It would bea mutual 
benefit if the tenants had perfect security 
for the capital they invested in the land, 
and if the landlords had security that 
farms would be maintained in as good a 
condition as they were in when let. The 
Bill that was wanted must be both simple 
and comprehensive; it must be simple, 
in order to be quite understood by the 
smallest and least educated farmers, as 
well as by the largest yeomen; and it 
must be comprehensive, so that it might 
last for a few years without requiring to 
be amended. It must also be compul- 
sory, for they knew by bitter experience,, 
notwithstanding the good intentions with 
which the last measure was passed, that 
permissive legislation was useless. If 
the Government did not see their way to 
bring in a Bill, he would recommend 
that this Bill and that which stood next 
on the Paper should be referred to a 
Select Committee, which might be able 
to produce a measure that would be bene- 
ficial to both owners and occupiers. 

Mr. RODWELL said, that the course 
pursued by the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire (Mr. James Howard), in un- 
expectedly withdrawing the Amendment 
which he had put on the Paper as against 
/ both that Bill and the succeeding one 
‘in the Orders of the Day, in which he 
| (Mr. Rodwell) was interested, had placed 
| them in some difficulty, for it was that 
/ Amendment he intended to have dealt 
(with while opposing the Bill under 








than they were giving for that they oc- | notice. As the Amendment, however, 
cupied. If by ‘stability of tenure”’ the | had been withdrawn, and as he objected 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire meant | to the Bill of the hon. Member for Mid 
the right to permanent occupation he | Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), he should 
could not agree with that; but if the | conclude by moving that the second 
‘stability’? were limited to the tenant | reading be postponed for six months. 
being recouped for all he had put into | He did so, for the simple reason that the 
the land. which was not consumed when | hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire had 
he left, such stability was enjoyed un- | puzzled him, and his embarrassment had 
der yearly agreements in Lincolnshire, | been increased by the hon. Member for 
and changes of tenants were almost South Lincolnshire (Mr.J. C. Lawrance). 
unknown. |He did not understand whether they 

Mr. GURDON said, there was abun- | meant the Bill to be compulsory or not ; 
dant proof of the necessity for some ' and he would defy anyone to say which 
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it was. It seemed to him that the object 
of the Bill was to make people volun- 
teer—if he might use the expression— 

Mr. Onaruin: Hear, hear! ]—his hon. 

riend seemed to approve of the sug- 
gestion; but he (Mr. Rodwell) would 
remind him that was a kind of legisla- 
tion which ought not to be approved of ; 
it ought to be either compulsory or per- 
missive. The Bill would not enforce 
contracts, nor place them upon a proper 
footing, and he objected to it, because it 
did not give to the tenant that security 
which his hon. Friend professed to give. 
His hon. Friend had boasted that it had 
received the approval of agriculturists 
and Chambers of Agriculture all over 
the country; but from the reports of 
their proceedings it appeared that the 
reason was that it gave three different 
modes of securing to the tenant compen- 
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pulsory powers might well be exercised ; 
but not with regard to improvements, 
which were properly improvements of 
the landlord. So far from the Act of 
1875 having been altogether ineffec- 
tual and the total failure that it was 
alleged to have been, Mr. Clare Read 
and many other witnesses had said 
before the Royal Commission that it 
had done immense good, that it had 
led to great alterations in covenants, 
that it had opened landlords’ eyes, 
and that it was silently and steadily 
doing a great deal of good. The evi- 
dence that had been given before the 
Royal Commission showed that tenants 
as well as landlords had given notices to 
exempt themselves from the operation of 
the Act ; but it went further, and showed 
why they had done so. One was that 
landlords wished to make certain im- 
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sation for unexhausted improvements. | provementsthemselvesandnotleavethem 
The first was that afforded under the | tothe tenants. Another was, that tenants 
provisions of the Act of 1875 ; the second | had secured better terms by agreement 
was that given under the scheduled} than even the Act would give them. 
system favoured in Lincolnshire; and | Another was, that many tenants did not 
the third was that of special contract. | understand the Act, and therefore pre- 
One of the arguments used in favour of | ferred to be outside it until some ex- 
the Bill was that the third condition was | perience had been gained of its opera- 
stronger than either of the other two;| tion. -Surely it was not right to ask the 
but that third condition was one through | House to make compulsory an Act which 
which you could drive not only a coach | had been disowned by so many parties. 
and four, but even a traction engine. Why should that Act, or the customs of 
Indeed, it amounted to nothing at all. | Lincolnshire, be forced upon the whole 
It was said that a landlord and tenant|country? The Lincolnshire custom 
might enter into a contract in writing. | might do very well for Lincolnshire ; 
Suppose a landlord asked a rent of £500, | but he did not see why it should be 
which theincoming tenantcouldnotafford | equally good for the rest of the country, 
to give; suppose the landlord consented | and he was not certain that the condi- 
to accept £450, on condition that no- | tion of farmers lad been so very favour- 
thing was said about unexhausted im-/| able even under that system, for they 
provements, and suppose a simple memo- | had lost more money than the farmers 
randum were made at the time that, in | of any other part. Mr. Law said that, 
consideration of this reduction of rent, | in the existing state of our knowledge, 
no claim was to be made for unexhausted | no simple rules applicable to various 
improvements, this would be a form of | soils, seasons, crops, and manures, could 
special contract, and it would be no} be laid down for the valuation of unex- 
advance upon the Act of 1875. If the | haustedimprovements ; that any attempt 
Bill were designed to make it compul- | to enforce them would involve injustice 
sory it entirely failed to do so. The |and lead to litigation; and that much 
view he took of the matter was this. | better evidence would be required before 
There were certain portions of the Act! attempting to apply a scale of allowance 





of 1875 which ought to be made com- 
pulsory. In order to do that, a line 
might well be drawn between tenants’ 
improvements and landlords’ improve- 
ments, between outlay with a view to 
an immediate return and outlay with a 
view to increase the permanent letting 
value of the land. If those two distinct 
objects could be kept in mind, com- 


Mr. Rodwell 


adapted’ to particular agricultural dis- 
tricts to the country at large. Some 
seemed to regard this as a landlord’s 
and tenant’s question ; but the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon- 
shire (Sir Thomas Acland) treated it as 
almost entirely a question between the 
outgoing and incoming tenant. If they 





[classified the improvements, making 
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some thelandlord’sand some thetenant’s, 
they would get rid of a great deal of 
difficulty, as the question would simply 
resolve itself into the incoming tenant 
paying the outgoing tenant the value 
of what was left on the farm. Without 
going into the Bill, he submitted that 
the proper way of dealing with the 
question would be to make tenant right 
compulsory as regarded improvements 
made by the tenant for his own pur- 
poses, and to allow the landlord and 
tenant to settle between them by agree- 
ment as to such buildings or improve- 
ments as might have been made either 
by one or the other. The purchase of 


these improvements by the incoming { 
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| give them. The English Question could 
| be best dealt with by such a Bill as that 
|of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devonshire, as it dealt with the 
rights of outgoing and incoming tenants 
without any prejudice to those of the 
landlord. For that reason, he now 
moved the rejection of the Bill before 
the House. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.””—(r. Rodwell.) 

| Question proposed, “That the word 
| ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


| Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that if 





tenant was a much simpler arrangement | the hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 


than that proposed by the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire ; while, as had been 
pointed out, there were objections to 
forcing on landlords and tenants the 
complicated and costly machinery of 
arbitration. The arguments of the hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire were really in 
favour of the view of separating the in- 
terests of landlords and tenants in the 
way suggested; and the hon. Member’s 
explanation of “ stability of tenure” was 
more moderate than that which he gave 
amid cheers at the meeting of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, when he spoke of the possi- 
bility of Parliament ordering, in the in- 
terests of the public, that there should 
be au appeal to a local authority or a 
local tribunal against unjust eviction or 
the exorbitant increase of rents. He 
(Mr. Rodwell) believed that the difficul- 
ties of Ireland were largely owing to the 
fact that, in former times, the distinc- 
tion had not been maintained between 
what the landlord ought to do and what 
the tenant ought to do, and the tenants 
had been allowed to do what were sub- 
stantially landlords’ improvements. He 
did not want to see English landlords 
dragged into the same position. The 
best way to avoid that was to keep the 
landlord’s improvements distinct from 
those of the tenant, and to let the out- 
going tenant be fully compensated by 
the incoming one. Instead of that, the 
question of drainage, buildings, &c., 
had been introduced in the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincoln, which 
ought to have been kept distinct. He 
agreed to a certain extent with the Home 
Rulers, for he was inclined to say that 
the tenants of Ireland had a case, which 
the English tenant had not as yet, and 


James Howard) had moved the Resolu- 
tion which he had placed upon the Notice 
Paper, he (Mr. J. W. Barclay) would 
have been very happy to have supported 
him, not on the ground that the Bill 
under notice was not a step in the right 
direction, but because, in his opinion, it 
was totally inadequate to meet the ne- 
cessities of the case. He congratulated 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rod- 
well) on the progress of their opinions 
since the Agricultural Holdings Act was 
before the House. At that time, he 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay) moved a Resolution 
to amend that Bill, with the object of 
accomplishing very much what was now 
proposed to be done by the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire and the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Thomas Ac- 
land). He proposed that the Act should 
come between the outgoing and the in- 
coming tenant, and make a_ bargain 
between two parties who had not an 
opportunity of making a bargain for 
themselves. But he did not recollect 
that, on that occasion, he had the sup- 
port of either the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire, or the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire, or the 
hon. Member for North Devon. They 
had made, in the last seven years, very 
decided progress in regard to compulsory 
legislation ; and he should be surprised 
if, long before the lapse of other seven 
years, they would not be prepared to go 
a great deal further than the present 
Bill, and recognize that any measure 
which did not fully secure to tenant 
farmers compensation for the increased 
value of their holdings would be totally 





which, he hoped, no legislation would 
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case. He thought hon. Members had , this country had to carry on their busi- 
not yet realized the gravity of the crisis | ness under similar conditions. No doubt, 
under which the agriculture of the | he should make a large draft upon the 
country at. present laboured, or the imagination of hon. Members; but he 
depth of the existing agricultural dis- | thought that in that way the House 
tress ; and it was to him very distress- | would be able to apprehend more clearly 
ing indeed to think of the calamities | the difficulties of the farmer’s position, 
which it seemed would be necessary to | and so appreciate more thoroughly the 
educate hon. Members to what must | reforms which had now become abso- 
be done. From week to week they | lutely necessary. Let them suppose that 
heard of farms being abandoned, par- | all the mills of this country belonged— 
ticularly in the Midland and Southern | not to the manufacturers, but to other 
districts of England, and, if the present | persons; and that the number of mills 
system continued, there was very great | waslimited. The millowners would, with 
reason to fear that a very considerable | a growing population, be in a position 
portion of the soil of England would go | to dictate to the manufacturers the con- 
altogether out of cultivation ; while those | ditions upon which they should hold 
who really knew what was taking place | their mills. Such being the circum- 
in agriculture were firmly persuaded that | stances, it might not be difficult to ima- 
over a great part of the arable land of | gine that the millowner, like the land- 
England the fertility of the soil was/lord would not probably undertake to 
steadily decreasing, thus making any | carry out improvements which might 
hope of returning prosperity more and | become necessary from the growth of 
more desperate. It seemed to him that | invention and the progress of discovery, 
a revolution was taking place in agricul- | or to replace antiquated machinery with 
ture of no less magnitude than what!new. If the tenant of the mill chose 
took place in manufactures, when the |to carry out such improvements, he 
steam-power loom superseded the old | might ; but they would, at the con- 
system of hand-loom weaving. The | clusion of the lease, belong to the mill- 
hand-loom lingered for a time, but had | owner, without any payment to the 
to succumb. Having considered this| tenant. Further, let them suppose 
matter for many years, and knowing | that the millowner, under some idea that 
something of the competition which | certain work would do injury to the 
might be expected from foreign coun- | machinery of the mill, restricted the 
tries, he was perfectly persuaded that, | tenant to manufacture only certain kinds 
under the present system of agricul- | of materials; and also, although it was 
ture, it would be impossible for the | almost impossible to conceive it, made 
farmers of this country to meet the | stipulations as to what the manufacturer 
competition from abroad. In these cir- | should do with the produce of the mill. 
cumstances, he thought the wisest and | These, no doubt, were extraordinary 
best thing—not only in the interests of | suppositions; but they were precisely 
the tenant, but even more in the in-| the conditions on which the farmer stood 
terests of landowners—was that they with regard to the land he occupied 
should recognize what was really indis- | and endeavoured to cultivate. If the 
pensable to improved cultivation; and | manufacturer were placed under such 
conform, as much as they possibly conditions, should they not hear of a 
could, to that system of land tenure | continual depression in manufactures— 
which would enable the tenants to make | of our manufacturers being undersold 
the most of the land, and so enable from abroad, and a clamour now and 
them to pay the highest rent to the/| again for the protection of the manu- 
landlords. So much had habit and | factures of this country? The num- 
custom blinded their perceptions as to| ber of farms in this country was so 
the conditions on which farmers car- | strictly limited, that till within the last 
ried on their business, that it seemed | two or three years, when the agricultural 
impossible to realize the difficulties | depression had become so intense, the 
under which agriculture laboured, how- | landlords, or, rather, land agents, were 
ever often they were explained. If the | able to dictate to the tenant farmer such 
House would allow him, he would en- | conditions in respect to the cultivation 
deavour to bring home to their minds! of the farms as suited themselves. Cove- 
the difficulties of the farmers’ position | nants were imposed upon the tenants 
by supposing that the manufacturers of | with regard to the processes of culti- 
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vation, and the manner in which they 
were to dispose of the produce of the 
farm. It was utterly impossible for a 
farmer to carry on his business with 
success under such conditions. He knew 
about practical farming, and he knew, 
to a certain extent, about other kinds of 
business, and he was able to say that no 
other business of which he knew any- 
thing was less a matter of routine than 
the business of farming. Every opera- 
tion in which the farmer engaged was 
matter for careful consideration and 
judgment ; and only when the farmer 
had full authority and power to exercise 
his judgment in the freest manner and 
to the best advantage could he hope to 
be successful. There was no doubt that 
in the most favourable circumstances the 
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should be entitled to appropriate any 
part of the improvements effected by 
the tenant. In any case, he was fully 
persuaded that unless farmers were per- 
fectly free to reap the full fruit of 
their labour, whatever that might be, 
it was not possible to farm on a 
large portion of the soil in this coun- 
try and pay any rent to the landlord. 
It was usually supposed that compensa- 
tion for exhausted improvements was the 
solution of this difficulty. He had de- 
voted considerable attention to the sub- 
ject, and he was quite prepared to admit 
that, so far as regarded a certain class 
of improvements, it was possible to in- 
demnify the tenant for the unexhausted 
value, with some approximation to ac- 
curacy. That class of improvements 
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farmers of this country would have a! was building, drainage, and other tan- 
very uphill fight with the foreign com-|gible improvements, which might be 
petition in agricultural produce ; and | pointed at as separate and distinct from 
they could only hope to succeed by hav- | the landlord’s estate. But the kind of 
ing the freest hands and the most com- | improvement to which he looked for- 
plete power to deal with the land which | ward as the hope of the future was the 
they cultivated in the way which to them | increased productivity of the land. Un- 
aan — ane must - a | pa ~ ee oa nee fag pro- 
security that, i ey investe eir | duce of his land, it was utterly impos- 
money in increasing the value of their | sible for him to hope that he would be 
holdings, they should reap the full fruits | able to meet the competition from 
which their industry, their capital, and| abroad. This demanded increased fer- 
their skill might produce. Hon. Mem- | tility of the soil. Whether fortunately 
bers opposite seemed to suppose that if) or unfortunately, no standard had yet 
a farmer occupied for a certain number | been discovered for determining the de- 
of years under lease he would be in- | gree of fertility of the soil. Only the 
demnified for any improvements which | farmer who cultivated any particular 
he could make upon the holding. If the | farm for a series of years could say with 
profits farming ae io e * is | ony ataeouinnten to ag ae wae 
per cent per annum, it might be held | the produce of any particular field, and, 
that the farmer would recoup himself in | consequently, what rent it was worth. 
10 or 15 years—not only for the interest, | With respect to. the most essential im- 
but also for the capital of his expendi-| provement, the increased fertility of the 
ture. But anyone who had practical | soil, there was no means of determining 





experience of farming knew that, even 
in the best of times, improvements made 
by farmers on their holdings did not 
return more than 4 or 5, or, at the most, 
6 per cent; and 6 per cent was small 
enough interest for the money and the 
skill of the farmer. If the farmer got 
only fair interest, the capital would not, 
therefore, be paid back to him by any | 
length of a lease. Hon. Members who 
thought that a farmer would be indem- 
nified by a lease of 25 or 30 years’ 
duration thought also that the land- 
lord should appropriate, without any 
compensation, such value as a farmer 
might leave upon his holding; but no 
hon. Member had ventured to point out 
on what grounds of equity a landlord 











with any approximation to accuracy 
what the outgoing tenant ought to get, 
and what the incoming tenant ought to 
pay. In those circumstances it seemed 
to him—and the proposal was quite as 
much in the interest of the landlords as 
in the interest of the tenants—that the 
only hope of British agriculture was to 
be found in granting the tenants per- 
petual leases, which might, in other 
words, be described as fixity of tenure 
under certain conditions. He quite re- 
cognized that it was impossible for the 
State to interfere between landlord and 
tenant on the question of rent. That 
was a point to be decided between 
the landlords and the tenants them- 
selves, When he spoke of perpetual 
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leases, he contemplated that the land- , benefit the public at large. If the public 
lord and the tenant would agree toge- ; were interested in a large increase of the 
ther as to what should be the rent, | produce of the land of Great Britain, 
on the essential condition that the occu- | then this was the system of holding which 
pancy should be a perpetual holding} was of the greatest interest and import- 
by the tenant, so long as he conformed | ance to them. It was also of importance 
to the conditions of the lease and paid to the labourers upon the land, because 
the rent agreed to between him and his | the increased capital applied in the cul- 
landlord. He did not know how those | tivation of the soil necessarily involved 
views might approve themselves to! a much larger demand for labour upon 
landlords in the House; but he stated | the soil, and compelled the farmer to 
frankly that, having now considered the | offer better terms to the agricultural 
question of agricultural reform very | labourer. He was not going to enter at 
carefully for 10 or 15 years, this was | length on the question of peasant pro- 
the only solution which appeared to give | prietorship. He would only say that, 
any hope to British agriculture. He| however well it might look as a theory, 
thought he should carry the tenant far-| he had very great doubts whether in 
mers with him in saying that for such a| this country an extended system of agri- 
holding they would be prepared to pay ; cultural proprietors would work well in 
a considerably higher rent than for any} practice. Under the system of perpetual 
other form of tenure whatever, even with | tenure which he advocated, the cultiva- 





such security for compensation as could 
be given by Act of Parliament. That, 
therefore, was the system of holding 
which would give the greatest pecuniary 
advantage to the landlord. The hon. 
and learned Member for Cambridgeshire 
had referred to the fact that in England 
a very large proportion, if not the whole, 
of the permanent improvements were 
executed by the landlords, while in Ire- 
land they had been executed by the 
tenant; and heconsidered that difference | 
would justify him in giving fixity of tenure 
in Ireland, and not on this side of the 
Irish Channel. He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
would say nothing as to England; but, 
speaking of Scotland, or, at all events, 
of the parts with which he was well 
acquainted, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that as large an amount of per- 
manent improvements had been effected 
by the tenants there at their own ex- 
pense as had been effected in Ireland, 
and if improvements by the tenants 
were to give the tenant farmers in Ire- 
land a good claim to perpetuity or fixity 
of tenure, the tenants in the North of 
Scotland had no less a claim for fixity of 
tenure than had the tenants in Ireland. 
He advocated this question in the inte- 
rest of the landlords, as well as in the 
interest of tenants and of the public 
at large. The proposed tenure would 
bring the highest possible rent to the 
owner of the land. It would enable 
the tenant to make the most of his 
land, to increase the produce of the land 
to the largest possible extent; and, by 
so doing, he would not only benefit him- 
self and his landlord, but he would 
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tor of the land would possess all the 
advantages which he could have as a 
peasant proprietor, and they got clear of 
this difficulty—that the proprietor of a 
small holding of land was very apt to 
have an undue proportion of his capital 
in the fee simple of the soil; and, al- 
though it might do very well so long 
as the peasant proprietor was himself 
alive, yet, when he died, and his estate 
came to be divided—a small holding was 
a kind of subject which could not be 
conveniently or readily divided — the 
farm would have to be sold in order 
that the property might be divided 
among the children, or would have to 
be mortgaged — a far more expensive 
system than the perpetual rent system 
which he advocated. With a perpetual 
rent the farmer could more easily enter 
upon a holding—that is, he would not 
require so large a capital — mortgaging 
would be avoided, and the perpetual 
tenant would have all the freedom 
in cultivation and all the security in 
his improvements which a peasant pro- 
prietor had. The true principle was 
that the cultivator of the soil should 
have continuity of occupation on cer- 
tain known fixed conditions, and he 
considered the practical application of 
the principle indispensable to improved 
cultivation. If the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire had not 
moved his Amendment, he (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) should have moved an Amend- 
ment—not condemning this Bill abso- 
lutely, but declaring the remedies pro- 
posed in it were altogether inadequate 
to meet the necessities of the case, 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 


wished to say a few words with regard 
to the Bill of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 
If he felt any difficulty in reference to 
that Bill, it did not arise as to its inten- 
tion, but as to the machinery by which 
it was proposed to carry it out. The in- 
tention was to cure a defect, one which 
was admitted on all hands, in the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act. When that Bill 
was brought in there was a great unwill- 
ingness to make it compulsory ; and he 
did not believe that either the tenants 
or the landlords of the country would 
even yet agree that it should be made 
compulsory on both parties. On the 
other hand, those who were instrumental 
in passing the measure—and he, among 
others—did not desire or expect that a 
a mere notice would be sufficient to ex- 
clude the question as to the compensa- 
tion a tenant was entitled to for unex- 
hausted improvements. The object of 
the Bill was that such compensation 
should be secured to the outgoing 
tenant, and so far he was prepared to 
go; but he thought it was a mistake 
for his hon. Friend to have inserted in 
the Bill a second statutory form of 
compensation, the effect of which would 
be to confuse the legislation on the sub- 
ject. It would, he thought, be better 
to provide that the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act should take effect compul- 
sorily, in default of some other bond 
fide contract between landlord and ten- 
ant for securing compensation to the 
tenant; and he had no doubt that with 
that view his hon. Friend would be 
willing, in Committee of the Whole 
House, or before a Select Committee, to 
agree to any arrangement which would 
carry out such a system of compulsory 
compensation as he had indicated. A 
draftsman could, he thought, arrange a 
general form of contract which would 
settle once and for all the question of 
compensation between landlord and ten- 
ant, and which could be inserted on the 
Committee stage of the Bill, supposing 
it were allowed to go so far. Having 
admitted the desirableness of giving 
compensation to the tenant for unex- 
hausted improvements, he must say that 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke last (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) had gone a great deal 
further, and said there should be com- 
pensation given for the increased value 
of the holding at the end of the tenancy, 
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Now, a great deal of such increased valu® 
was, no doubt, due to good farming, of 
which the tenant ought to have the bene- 
fits; but it was due also to the improve- 
ments of the landlord. The increased 
value, also, to a certain extent, was due 
to the increased wealth of the country, 
and probably to local circumstances ; and, 
therefore, the suggestion of the hon. 
Member went too far. He (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) was in favour of a system of 
leases, and wished they were more popu- 
lar with both landlords and tenants. At 
the same time, it seemed to him that 
it would be essentially unjust to the 
landlord, if, on the expiration of a ten- 
ancy, a landlord was not to be at li- 
berty to obtain the best price he could 
for the article he had to supply. The 
Bill of his hon. Friend, and the Bill also 
of the hon. Member for North Devon 
(Sir Thomas Acland), went as far as he 
was prepared to go, and he thought they 
would cure the grievances of the agricul- 
tural community generally. As he had 
said, complicated arrangements were not 
desirable, and what they wanted was 
some simple arrangement about which 
there could be no dispute at the end of 
the tenancy ; whereas a second statutory 
plan of compensation would tend to 
complicate and confuse legislation on 
the subject. He did not believe that, 
as a rule, rents had been raised against 
existing tenants ; but, as English tenants 
were not so fond of remaining in one 
holding as the Irish were, landlords had 
taken advantage of the changes when 
they occurred. He did not think that 
tenants wanted perpetual leases; they 
liked to be free to move about, from 
time to time, when they had exhausted 
their efforts in a particular locality. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
this Bill of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) is, in 
many respects, an interesting Bill. It is 
an interesting Bill in that which it pro- 
poses, and it is, perhaps, a still more in- 
teresting Bill because of the quarter 
from which it proceeds. It shows, I 
think, a great intellectual progress on 
agricultural questions on the part of the 
authors of the Bill. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire has greatly 
advanced in this subject in the course of 
the last five or six years. I see the 
second name on this Bill is one well 
known in this House, being that of a 
Gentleman who has lately been acting 
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in very close alliance with the promoters 
of the Land League, and who, I suppose, 
is willing to join with my hon. Friend in 
the principles which characterize that 
body—I mean the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen). That hon. 
Member, who now forms a fifth Party in 
this House, a Party which represents 
very advanced views, is the second spon- 
sor of the measure. Now, the history of 
this measure is also very interesting. My 
hon. Friend said he had alwaysmaintained 
the doctrine that it was for the interest of 
agriculture, and for the interest of the 
nation, that the tenant should be en- 
couraged, as well as the landlord, to put 
capital into the soil, not merely for his 
commercial benefit, but for the general 
national advantage, and that unless that 
were done, no tenant would really put 
capital into the soil, except in such a 
form as he might expect to enjoy during 
his tenure. Those are principles for 
which, on this side of the House, we 
have always contended. There was, as 
we are told, in 1875, a very eminent 
agriculturist, Mr. Pusey, who, the late 
Prime Minister, when introducing the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill of 1875, said, 
had during the whole of his lifetime 
called attention to a blotin the hierarchy 
of the land, which was a defect in se- 
curity of this kind to the tenant ; and the 
avowed object of the Act of 1875 was to 
erase that blot, and give that security to 
the tenant which, under the existing ar- 
rangements of this country, did not exist, 
and which, consequently, he did not 
possess. The case was the same as that 
ot the tenure of a house at the fag-end 
of the lease. When the Bill was intro- 
duced, it was strongly criticized by hon. 
Gentlemen who then sat on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, and I took the 
liberty of pointing out that the measure 
would necessarily fail in consequence of 
its permissive character. I opposed the 
Bill, because I thought, as did others 
who thought with me, that it ought to be 
opposed, not on account of what it was 
likely to achieve, but on account of what 
it professed to aim at, and the changes 
to which I felt certain it must ultimately 
lead. We were told that all our ideas 
on that subject were wrong, and that 
such a thing as making the Bill compul- 
sory would never be tolerated. The Bill 
was a permissive Bill, must be a permis- 
sive Bill, and would always be a permis- 
sive Bill. We pointed out that the clause 
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which secured freedom of contract would 
inevitably result in the landowners con- 
tracting themselves out of the Act, and 
I think no one can say we were not false 
prophets in that respect. It turned out, 
as I said at the time, to be a piece of 
sham legislation. That remark was, per- 
haps, more terse than polite, and the 
author of the Bill took me to task for’ 
that phrase, and said it was only called 
a sham Bill by vulgar and ignorant per- 
sons. I must accept all the severity of 
that language; but I say that the lan- 
guage of vulgar and ignorant persons is 
now admitted by the whole of the Con- 
servative Party. [Sir Srarrorp Nortu- 
ootE: No,no!] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says No; but if the Act of 1875 
was not a sham Bill, what was the ne- 
cessity for this Bill ? The great cardinal 
clause of the Act of 1875 was the clause 
allowing parties to contract themselves 
out of the Act; and it is perfectly well 
known that, practically speaking, the 
whole land in England has been con- 
tracted out of the Act. What are the 
circumstances which render it more 
necessary in 1881 to repeal the funda- 
mental portion of the Act of 1875 than 
in 1879? If there is any fundamental 
principle at all in the present Bill, it is 
its non-permissive character. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more calculated to de- 
monstrate that the Bill of 1875, which 
was permissive, was a sham measure. 
The great and cardinal principle of 
that Bill was contained in the 54th 
clause— 

‘¢ Nothing in this Act shall prevent the land- 
lord and tenant from entering into and carrying 
into effect any such agreement as they think fit, 
or shall interfere with the operation thereof:” 
Now, I find the object of the present 
Bill, in the 6th clause, is to repeal the 
54th clause of the Act of 1875, and cut 
out that sacred root of freedom of con- 
tract. I cannot understand why the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire has waited 
for the year 1881 to repeal that clause. 
During the period of the late Adminis- 
tration it is perfectly well known that, 
practically speaking, the whole land of 
England has been contracted out of the 
operation of the Act of 1875. Let us 
look at the scheme of this Bill. It pro- 
fesses to offer three alternatives. First, 
the alternative of the Act of 1875; 
second, the Lincolnshire custom con- 
tained in the Schedule to the Bill; and, 
third— 
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“Tenant’s compensation for improvements to 
be made by him on the holding shall be under 
the Agricultural Tenants’ Compensation Act, 
1881, according to the special contract follow- 
ing, that is to say.” 





The two parties not satisfied with the 
Lincolnshire custom, under the Bill of 
1875, are to draw up a scheme which is 
appropriate to their particular holding, 
and will be most beneficial to the con- 
tracting parties. I can understand that. 
But then the two parties, having drawn 
up the special contract and entered into 
all the details, having plighted their 
troth to that agreement, and it having 
been enforced for a certain period, by 
Clause 7, if the tenant can show in ar- 
bitration that the special contract does 
not secure to him reasonable compen- 
sation, he may in lieu thereof claim 
something else. I have never been 
enamoured of freedom of contract; but 
this is not the way in which I should 
proceed if I were dealing with it. 
A more remarkable piece of machinery 
for defeating freedom of contract was 
never yet invented. It looks like the in- 
genious device of a person who wants 
to destroy freedom of contract, and does 
not like to sayso. When I had the respon- 
sibility of introducing the Ground Game 
Bill, I did not proceed in that way. I 
made it perfectly clear that the tenant 
should have aright to the ground game, 
and that by no contract should he be 
allowed to evade this provision. What 
would the House have thought of me if, 
in proposing that Bill, I had said that 
the landlord and tenant should draw up 
an elaborate special contract, and that, 
having done so, after the lapse of any 
time, the tenantshould turnroundandsay 
he would not be bound by that contract, 
but by something else entirely different ? 
I cannot but think that such a piece of 
legislation as would allow a man to make 
a contract and then to break it, would 
be to throw everything into confusion, 
and create a great amount of doubt in 
the minds of all, or most, of the persons 
interested. I suppose, however, it is a 
plan which commends itself to the hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends who are in 
a process of conversion, and we cannot 
expect men under these circumstances 
to have very clear ideas on the subject. 
We have made up our minds long ago. 
We shall go directly to the point; but 
I am far from wishing to discourage or 
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Lincolnshire in the promising attitude 
which he has assumed in reference to 
this question, and which gives an en- 
couraging prospect of his complete con- 
version at no very distant date. Those 
who have clear views on the subject are 
not in the same difficulty. Having voted 
for the Bill of 1875, not because of the 
very little that it would actually achieve, 
but for what it involved, and also as the 
beginning of a new system which struck 
at the foundation of the ancient edifice 
of entail, and would clear the way for a 
speedy and certain reform of the laws 
affecting land, I shall, upon the same 
grounds, vote for this Bill. In the de- 
bate which arose on the Bill of 1875, 
the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) said he be- 
lieved the measure laid down principles 
which would have their consequences in 
the future. The present Bill proves the 
accuracy of that prediction in that it, in 
my opinion, contains within it the germs 
of principles which may prove extremely 
useful in the reform of the Land Laws, 
which cannot be long delayed. I do 
not think, unless the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire still ad- 
heres to his principles, that we shall 
hear anything more after this Bill of 
freedom of contract, in the sense in 
which we have used the word. While 
under the existing law there was free- 
dom to make contracts for the holding 
of land, there is here a still greater 
freedom to make a contract and a free- 
dom to break it. That is a new form of 
freedom of contract; but I do not think 
that so promising an attempt in the 
direction of securing something to the 
tenant ought to be discouraged by the 
House. I shall certainly not follow my 
hon and learned Friend opposite (Mr. 
Rodwell) in voting against the Bill. The 
fact is, that I am not in the position of 
my hon. and learned Friend. I have 
not got a rival Bill in the field. The 
straightforward way would, undoubtedly, 
have been to say distinctly that the 
tenant should be entitled to fair compen- 
sation for what he had put into the 
land ; but the Government, as the House 
is aware, are not able to deal with the 
Land Laws in England during the pre- 
sent Session, and it would ill become 
them to act the part of dogs in the 
manger. If the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire and those who sit around 
him, think that a measure of this kind, 
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enabling a man to make a contract and 
to break it, will be of advantage to the 
parties which they represent, the Go- 
vernment offer no sort of objection to it; 
but, at the same time, I cannot hold 
out any hope to the hon. Member that 
his proposal. will effect a permanent 
settlement of the question. I hope that 
before the end of this Parliament Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers will be able 
to undertake to deal with it on more 
intelligible principles than are contained 
in the Bill of the hon. Member, and to 
place the whole matter on a more solid 
foundation than that on which it at 
present rests. In the meantime, if the 
supporters of this Bill desire that a man 
should have leave and licence to do 
what he likes with his contract, and 
if they desire that we should show 
the sympathy which we all feel for 
agricultural distress, which nobody can 
deny, then it may be a proper way to 
testify that feeling by reading this Bill 
a second time. There is, I may add, 
one suggestion with which I cannot 
agree—I do not think it would be de- 
sirable to refer it, with other measures 
of a like character, to a Select Com- 
mittee. I think we are all capable of 
understanding and appreciating the prin- 
ciples on which it proceeds; but I have no 
opposition to offer to the second reading. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL, in support- 
ing the Bill, said, he thought the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had been 
a little hard on the Conservative Party, 
in twitting them, as he had done, on 
having changed their opinions slightly 
in regard to the sanctity of freedom of 
contract. He would, however, admit 
that the Conservative Members who 
brought the Bill forward had, in a cer- 
tain degree, somewhat altered their 
views upon the subject since 1875. 
When the Act of 1875 was passing 
through Parliament, it was thought 
right for landlords and tenants to have 
power to contract themselves out of the 
Act; and he (Mr. Staveley Hill) would 
remind the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that, at that period, one of the 
strongest supporters of the principle of 
freedom of contract was a noble Duke, 
now a prominent Member of the Ad- 
ministration, who thought so strongly 
about it that he not only spoke in de- 
fence of the principle, but disseminated 
his speech by means of a pamphlet 
throughout the country. He should like 
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to know whether that noble Duke had 
likewise changed his opinions? He (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) himself introduced a Bill 
in reference to the question last Session ; 
and as that measure was somewhat on 
the same lines as the present Bill, he 
hoped that if the measure was to be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, he would 
be allowed to re-introduce his Bill in 
order that it might be referred to the 
same Committee. The Agricultural 
Holdmgs Act did confer appreciable ad- 
vantages upon the tenant farmer; and 
it was now sought to secure to the tenant 
all the compensation that was given to 
him by that Act. He could not admit 
that the cost of carrying out the provi- 
sions of that Act was unduly large; and 
as to’ stability of tenure, he contended 
that all that was wanted was, not per- 
petual leases, but an Act under which 
tenants should hold their farms without 
unnecessary restrictions, and with a se- 
curity that on giving up their holding 
they should receive sufficient compensa- 
tion for improvements, either from the 
incoming tenants, or from the landlords. 
For the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the amount of compensation was suffi- 
cient, it was desirable that he should 
have the option of the three systems 
proposed in this Bill. The last thing 
that English tenants wished was to be 
rooted to the soil, and they were also 
opposed to having leases. 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE, who had 
on the Paper a Motion to refer the Bill, 
together with the Agricultural Holdings 
Act (No. 2) Bill, and two Bills relating 
to Distress for Rent, to a Select Com- 
mittee, said, he must congratulate the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) upon the fact that he had eli- 
cited from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment the satisfactory assurance that 
the Government would deal with the 
subject. After that intimation, it would 
be futile for him (Mr. Story-Maskelyne) 
to persist with the Motion, of which he 
had given Notice, to refer this and other 
Bills on the same subject to a Select 
Committee. He considered the Bill was 
really a re-enactment of the Act of 1875, 
with the permissive clause left out, and 
the insertion of an alternative scheme for 
that of the Act, consisting of the well- 
known Lincolnshire custom—a custom by 
no means adapted to the rest of England. 
To his mind, that was not a satisfac- 
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tory way of dealing with the question of 
compensation to the tenant for what he 
had put into the soil and had not taken 
from it. He believed the simpler the 
form in which the compensation was 
insured to the tenant the better would be 
the Bill which embodied it. The hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) proposed to reduce the land- 
lords to a set of copyhold landlords, by 
compelling them to give perpetual leases 
to their tenants. The result of that 
would be to introduce between the class 
of landlords and the working men a 
class of permanent tenants, whom Par- 
liament would ultimately have to deal 
with over again in a measure similar to 
those now before the House, because 
they would act exactly as proprietors did 
now. That proposition put itself out of 
court the moment it was looked at, for 
it would effectually check the accom- 
plishment of the desire of the labouring 
class to become farmers themselves. If 
that proposition was eliminated from the 
discussion, there was a practical unan- 
imity on all sides of the House in favour 
of giving the tenant such full compensa- 
tion as that the landlord or the succeed- 
ing occupier should not reap advantage 
to the loss of the outgoing tenant on 
account of work or material put by him 
into the soil. He (Mr. Story-Maskelyne), 
though he felt his proposal was a rea- 
sonable one, and indeed the most advan- 
tageous way of dealing with all the Bills 
akin to this, withdrew from the position 
which he had taken up with the less 
regret, because, after what had fallen 
from his right hon. Friend, he felt that in 
the hands of the Government the ques- 
tion would be dealt with simply, shortly, 
and thoroughly. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET, in supporting the 
Bill, said, the hon. Member in whose 
charge it was (Mr. Chaplin) only wished 
to gain the assent of the House to the 
principle involved, and was perfectly 
content, after that had been done, that 
it should be submitted to any process by 
means of which its provisions could be 
investigated and possibly improved. The 
Bill had received the support of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture; and 
it was a great mistake to suppose that it 
was put forward as a remedy for agri- 
cultural distress or grievances. ‘he 


reason for its introduction was simply 
that the Act of 1875, though very largely 
used, had not operated to the extent to 
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which its promoters expected it would ; 
and its object was to set forth clearly a 
just principle that ought to be included 
in every agreement between landlords 
and tenants. The provisions of the Act 
of 1875 were not made compulsory, be- 
cause of the difficulty that was felt in 
setting forth within the four corners of 
an Act of Parliament provisions appli- 
cable to all the circumstances of the 
case; and that circumstance had, doubt- 
less, prevented that statute from being 
brought into extensive use. But if that 
measure had not been directly used to 
any great extent, its indirect effect had 
been very great by causing agreements 
to be entered into in thousands of cases 
which embodied its best provisions. The 
object of the present measure was to 
give an elasticity to, and extend the 
operations of, that Act, so that every 
holding in the Kingdom might be 
brought within its scope. It was desired 
merely to render it available as an alter- 
native for the benefit of tenants in cases 
where it could advantageously be re- 
sorted to; and all that was intended 
was to give the tenant in every case 
reasonable compensation, without being 
absolutely submitted to every detail that 
was in the Act. That, he maintained, 
was distinctly the object of the Bill. It 
did not want to thrust the Lincolnshire’ 
custom down the throats of everyone. 
If it did he should vote against it, be- 
cause he did not apprehend for a moment 
that the Lincolnshire custom was one 
applicable to the whole of England. If 
a landlord chose to let his land worth 
£500 a-year for £450 a-year, and the 
tenant agreed to take it on condition 
that he should not be entitled to com- 
pensation, he could not see why any Act 
of Parliament should interfere to pre- 
vent two sensible men from coming to 
such an arrangement. He wished to 
see the Bill read a second time; and he 
was satisfied that the principle of it was 
one that would meet with general ac- 
ceptance, though the details were open 
to criticism in Committee, and would 
require considerable amendment. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that he should 
not have ventured to trespass on the 
House, but for some remarks of the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay). He must say that, as a Mem- 
ber for Scotland, he was surprised to 
hear that improvements were made by 
tenants in the North of Scotland quite 
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as much as they were by tenants in Ire- 
land, and that, therefore, they were en- 
titled to be placed in the same position. 
That was a statement which must have 
startled some of the Representatives for 
the North of Scotland. He (Mr. R. W. 
Duff) quite admitted that there were a 
great many cases where tenants in the 
North Eastern counties of Scotland had 
done a great deal for their farms. They 
generally held their farms on 19 years’ 
leases, and had entered into arrange- 
ments with their landlords as to these 
leases ; and he ventured to say that 
drawing a comparison between the 
rights prevailing in the North of Scot- 
land and the rights prevailing in Ire- 
land was utterly misleading, as they 
had nothing of the character of tenant 
right as it was in Ireland. Such a 
thing was not recognized in the North 
of Scotland; therefore, the conclusion 
that the hon. Gentleman came to that 
they should have fixity of tenure, as 
they were in the same position as Irish 
tenants, was altogether erroneous. He 
ventured to say that the proposition of 
fixity of tenure would not grow in the 
opinion of the country or in the opinion 
of the House, and that when they came 
to have an extended franchise, that idea 
would not be so popular as the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire seemed to think. 
There were always farm servants looking 
forward to taking farms, and tenants 
who looked forward to taking larger 
farms, and they would not like to have 
a new class created occupying the rela- 
tive positions that proprietors now oc- 
cupied. He (Mr. R. W. Duff) did not 
know how to meet a statement like that 
of the hon. Member, except by stating 
what came under his own observation. 
The custom in Scotland, as he had said 
before, was to let a farm upon a 19 
years’ lease. Any reasonable improve- 
ments used to be made by the land- 
lord ; but he was sorry to say that that 
state of things no longer remained, be- 
cause now, when the farm was out of 
lease, the practice was for the landlord 
to pay for certain improvements. Con- 
sequently, the landlord was very lucky 
if he got the old rent. Therefore, it 
was misleading to say that improve- 
ments were paid for by the tenant. 
There was a considerable difference in 
the tone adopted by the hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire (Mr. James Howard) 
and the hon. Member for Forfarshire, 
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though they both represented the Far- 
mers’ Alliance. The hon. Member for 
Bedfordshire was very moderate; but 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire told 
them very distinctly what he meant, and 
they knew what he wanted; but he 
(Mr. R. W. Duff) ventured to think 
those opinions would not be so popular 
as the hon. Gentleman supposed they 
would be. The hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire told them that his idea of an 
unobjectionable lease was that which 
was granted by Lord Tollemache, and 
that security of tenure was granted by 
20 years’ leases. If the hon. Member 
was satisfied with a 20 years’ lease, 
why did his Colleague in the Farmers’ 
Alliance come forward and talk of fixity 
of tenure? Now, asa Scotch Member, 
he would not go into details of the Bill, 
because, as far as it went, he believed it 
would do good ; but he did not attach 
much importance to it. He thought 
that in this manner of dealing with land 
they were putting the cart before the 
horse. That was a Bill to give compen- 
sation to agricultural tenants; but it was 
well known that many of the landlords 
were so situated that they were not in a 
position to give compensation ; and, that 
being so, it would constantly occur that 
there would be cases, as there were now, 
where a tenant went to his landlord and 
said—‘‘I am willing to do this and to 
do that, if you will give me compen- 
sation.” The answer often was—‘‘ Your 
demand is perfectly reasonable; but, 
in the position I am placed by law, I 
cannot afford to grant compensation.” 
If they wished to do some real good, 
they must begin at the other end, and 
apply the remedy to the landlords. 
Everyone could tell them that what was 
wanted in agriculture was more capital 
to apply to the soil. And where was 
that capital to come from? The most 
likely man to supply it was the land- 
lord ; but by artificial restrictions, by 
settlement laws, and entail, there was 
no possibility of his doing justice to the 
land. That was what he called the real 
grievance, and it would not be remedied 
by any such Bill as that. It was in 
the direction of freeing the land and 
freeing the capital that they must look 
for the remedy of agricultural distress. 
The noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) was a very 
great advocate for freedom of con- 
tract, and he (Mr. R. W. Duff) quite 
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admitted that if it could be brought 
about by efficient laws, it was the best 
thing they could have; but, by the ex- 
isting laws, it was perfectly impossible 
to have freedom of contract, because the 
restrictions on landlords placed them in 
a position in which they could not deal 
with the tenant on the ordinary footing 
of trade. He was very glad indeed to 
hear the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department that the Govern- 
ment intended to deal with this question 
in a large sense; and he hoped that 
when they did they would deal with 
it in a manner which would meet all 
the requirements of agriculture, and be 
worthy of the reputation of the Liberal 
Party. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON sup- 
ported the second reading of the Bill, 
and pointed out that it had been unani- 
mously approved of by the various 
Chambers of Agriculture throughout 
the country. But it was a great mis- 
take to suppose that the value of agri- 
cultural land had increased in the last 
20 years, as stated by the hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard). The 
mistake Mr. Caird fell into in making 
that statement was in taking the new 
assessments which had been put up to 
the proper value during those years 
some 20 and some 40 per cent. Agri- 
cultural land had rather decreased in 
value in the last 20 years. In his opi- 
nion, the two Bills on the subject might 
well be combined in Committee, The 
Bill of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) appeared to be 
the most popular, and it might well be 
altered in Committee so as to render it 
a most useful measure. He should be 
prepared to advocate botb the Bills 
being sent to a Select Committee; and 
if the present Bill were read a second 
time that day, it, at all events, might 
be sent before such a Committee. The 
farmers were anxious for the Bill; and 
he thought that in it were to be found 
the bases of a very satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he must con- 
gratulate the House upon the unanimous 
feeling that now prevailed upon the sub- 
ject. If the Bill were passed as it stood, 
it would make the Act of 1875, which 
was now permissive, compulsory through- 
out the whole of England, in the ab- 
sence of agreements of another kind. 
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Had it stopped at that, hefvould-have 
thought it a very reasonable measure ; 
but he scarcely approved ofcsome of the » 
other provisions. Howeves, he should 
not oppose it upon the se reading, 
as it contained an important, princi 

he should like to see carried out; but 
he thought the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had been 
ill-advised when he inserted the 6th 
clause; and in Committee he should 
like to see that struck out. He could 
not see why the tenant should not be 
secured in a much simpler form; but if 
there was no immediate prospect of the 
Government dealing with the whole 
question, he would advise the accept- 
ance of this measure. At the same 
time, there were grave objections to 
its clauses, especially in Clause 7, be- 
cause it would enable a landlord to slip 
out of an agreement after he had once 
entered into it. What was to be done 
in the case of the tenant ofa holding on 
an estate held by a tenant for life? The 
fact was, as the hon. Member for Banff 
shire (Mr. R. W. Duff) had pointed out, 
that the question of the position of the 
owner of the soil lay behind the Bill. 
They would have to deal with that ques- 
tion very soon, unless they wanted to see 
a very great increase in agricultural dis- 
tress and a perpetuation of it. As to 
‘* stability of tenure,” he could not agree 
with the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay), as his proposal 
for perpetual leases would be revo- 
lutionary, and he doubted if the prin- 
ciple would be a wholesome one. He 
(Mr. W. Fowler) was no advocate of 
revolutionary changes; but he wanted to 
see the land of England held by com- 
petent owners and occupiers; and when 
that was the case, there would be far 
less necessity for tinkering legislation 
and making such elaborate arrange- 
ments as were proposed. He was not 
prepared to accept the revolutionary 
doctrine that the landlords should be 
turned into mere rent-chargers. He 
denied that there was diversity of in- 
terest on the part of the landlord and 
tenant. He was afraid that our present 
system was breaking down in conse- 
quence of our adhering to our old- 
fashioned, absurd, and preposterous 
Law of Entail. He believed in freedom 
all round, and especially in freedom of 
contract. It was generally agreed that 
it was necessary to do something more 
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for the farmer than the existing law 
provided. What was required was to 
give the tenant security ; and if he left 
his holding, ample compensation for his 
improvements. There was no class of 
persons more to be pitied than that of 
embarrassed landlords. How were such 
persons to hold and do justice to their 
tenants? All that could be done was 
to turn all the tenants for life into 
tenants in fee simple. With better 
Land Laws, and, consequently, better 
cultivation of the soil, there would be 
no need for fixity of tenure. He (Mr. 
W. Fowler) knew the case of a noble 
Lord who was supposed to have an 
income of £70,000 a-year, but who 
said that he had not as much to spend 
as when he was only a younger son. 
How could such a landowner do jus- 
tice to his estate or his tenantry? In 
another case, the owner of a very large 
area of land was so poor, that he did 
not like to ask a friend to dinner. What 
could be more preposterous or ridicu- 
lous than laws which maintained such a 
state of things? He hoped the House 
would grapple with the question, and 
would also take into account the much 
greater and more difficult question re- 
specting the owners of the land. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that he had no 
intention of taking part in the discus- 
sion; but personal reference had been 
made to him, it being implied by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department that, 
possibly, he (Lord Elcho) had abandoned 
those views as to freedom of contract 
which he had feebly endeavoured 
to explain last year and at other times 
in that House. He had not abandoned 
those views, for he believed that freedom 
of contract was the only sound principle 
of legislation between full-grown men. 
He thought it was a sound principle 
that to full-grown men there should 
apply freedom of contract. That was a 
principle which had ruled in the House 
of Commons from time immemorial, aud 
which ruled specially most Liberal Mem- 
bers up to a peculiar time. As long as 
the Liberal Party was prosperous and 
in the ascendant, they were true to their 
principles of freedom of contract as full- 
grown men. It was not until they found 
themselves on the shady side of Oppo- 
sition, when this Bill of 1875, to which 
they had had frequent reference, was 
brought in by a Conservative Govern- 
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ment, and which did not impugn free- 
dom of contract, for it enabled full- 
grown men to contract themselves out of 
it—it was not until then that the Liberal 
Party, a large portion of which sneered 
now at everyone who said a word for 
freedom of contract, turned their backs 
onthe past, and all that had been written 
and spoken, whether by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) or anyone else. He 
was still convinced that the views advo- 
cated by all the great writers on political 
economy were sound, and that this sen- 
timental rubbish on which it was now 
endeavoured to found legislation would 
in the end be proved to be foolish, and 
would do far more harm than benefit to 
any class to whom they might apply it. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Those hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who sneered at those who ad- 
vocated freedom of contract were very 
loud themselves in denouncing any kind 
of interference with what touched the 
kind of interest with which they were 
themselves specially connected. As a 
proof of that, he would refer to the 
Mines legislation of last year and the 
legislation of last year with reference to 
workmen. Anything, then, that inter- 
fered with freedom of contract with the 
right of every man to deal freely with 
these matters was objectionable. He 
would, however, turn from that point to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), to whom, 
as the ‘‘ Farmer’s Friend,”’ he looked up 
as a great Pundit on agricultural matters. 
He (Lord Elcho) approved of his Motion 
last night; but in this matter the posi- 
tion of his hon. Friend was peculiar. 
This was the second time his hon. 
Friend had brought in this Bill ; and let 
them recollect who his hon. Friend was 
who had brought itin. He was a Mem- 
ber of an Agricultural Commission, to 
whom had been referred this and all 
other cognate questions, and almost 
before that Commission had touched the 
fringe of this question, he last year 
rushed down in hot haste to that House 
and laid before it a Bill to legislateupon 
an important matter, specially referred 
to him. That, he (Lord Elcho) thought, 
was unique in a Member of Parliament. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for West Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) took the same line, and 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) also 
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took the line of endeavouring to do 
away with freedom of contract, and to 
make legislation compulsory which, in 
the year 1875, they maintained ought 
not to be compulsory. When he (Lord 
Elcho) heard the arguments of these hon. 
and learned Gentlemen, it reminded him 
very much of an illustration. It was as 
if at cards they were playing the twos, 
the threes, and the fours, and the sixes, 
when they knew that if they tried that 
game, and got the farmers’ vote by it, 
the Government, led by the real Far- 
mer’s Friend, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department—the real honest 
Farmers’ Friend—had the higher trump 
cards in his hand, and would not hesitate 
to play them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told them they were to have an 
honest Bill. Well, it would, no doubt, 
in one sense, be an honest Bill; but it 
would be the kind of honesty that 
would trump the hon. Members for 
Mid Lincolnshire, West Staffordshire, 
and Cambridgeshire. Whatever little 
Bills they might bring in, the king of 
trumps would come forward, and would 
overtrump them; and it would be, 
therefore, a thoroughly honest Bill to 
keep them, as far as farmers were 
concerned, in Opposition, and to keep 
the right hon. Gentleman himself 
and his Friends in power. He (Lord 
Elcho) had very great doubt of the 
wisdom of the policy of the Conser- 
vatives in tampering with this sub- 
ject; because, what was the only chance 
of the Conservatives coming back to 
power? It wasthis. That when hon. 
Gentlemen opposite quarretled among 
themselves upon the Church or some 
other matter—when the Government 
had plundered some interest, and, by 
plundering one interest, had frightened 
all the others—they had done that be- 
fore, and they were not unlikely to do it 
again—the only chance for the Con- 
servatives was that the electors of this 
country, who knew there was at any rate 
one body of men who were true to prin- 
ciples, and would not tamper with prin- 
ciples, would vote for men who took their 
stand upon sound and steady ground. 
This discussion was on that account very 
useful. But the debate had been useful 
in another respect. It was a warning. 


The speech of the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) was a 
warning. He had not heard it, because 
when the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
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got up, he went to lunch, and therefore 
he lost the speech. But the hon. Mem- 
ber alluded to perpetuity of leases in 
Scotland asa remedy. Now, that was 
a warning, because it showed the forces 
that prevail, and how far one might 
travel when they got on the wrong line 
of rails. The hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire (Mr. James Howard) had gone in 
for two of the three F’s. At any rate, 
he had given Notice of an Amendment 
that day, from which he had run away, 
but which had served its purpose. The 
hon. Member was not, after consultation 
with his Friends, going to make any 
definite proposal; but he had used 
his landlord grubber for stirring up 
the legislative soil with a view to plant- 
ing in it the three F’s, or something 
more, whenever the political weather 
appeared to have arrived for legislating 
in that way. Having been one of those 
who opposed a wrong principle in the 
Irish Land Bill, and seeing what 
the result in the case of Ireland had 
been, he protested against this attempt 
at legislation. The course he ventured 
to think—and the only safe and right 
one—the House should pursue in the 
interests of agriculture was not to follow 
a wrong line, but to hark back to a sound 
line, and that was to leave every full- 
grown man to manage his own affairs 
in matters of this description without in- 
terference from the State. The hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire was in favour 
of an assessment committee composed 
of landlords and tenants, and he pro- 
posed that that committee should pre- 
vent evictions and unjust and exorbitant 
rents. {Mr. James Howarp: I never 
made use of the words eviction or rent. } 
He had written them down at the time ; 
but, of course, if the hon. Member_re- 
pudiated them, he would not dwell upon 
the matter. However that might be, 
the hon. Member had certainly said he 
was in favour of largefarms. He (Lord 
Elcho) believed large capital and abund- 
ant agricultural machinery were required 
for profitable farming; and if the hon. 
Gentleman wished to bring in a measure 
which would really benefit the agricul- 
turists of Great Britain more than any- 
thing else, he would bring in a Bill to 
refer to a committee of landlords and 
tenants the fixing of the price of agri- 
cultural implements. Then would he 
say that the hon. Gentleman was not 
only the farmers’ friend, but his dis- 
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interested friend; but, until then, he 
reserved his decision. He had only 
further to say that no man was more 
interested in land than himself, and he 
was naturally interested in the prosperity 
of the tenant, and was prepared to do 
all he could for him, consistent with 
sound principle. He made no virtue of 
it; it was his interest, his duty, to en- 
deavour to do so; but he maintained 
that it was neither by perpetuity of 
leases, nor by two of the three F’s, 
nor the several Bills of private Mem- 
bers, nor yet the honest Bill of his right 
hon. and learned Friend, which was to 
give to A the property of B without 
paying for it— for that was what it 
meant—that they would do any good. 
Not one of those proposals in the last 
three years would have saved them from 
distress, as it was said they would now. 
Why, there was distress before the Bill 
of 1875; but that distress was made the 
means to another end, which was an 
endeavour to pass legislation to catch 
the farmers’ vote at the expense of the 
landlords. It was not legislation that 
could bring agriculture round, because 
capital was not repelled from the land. 
But capital was repelled from land at 
the present moment because land had 
not paid. There was but one good 
remedy, and that was—not shady legisla- 
tion such as they had heard suggested ; 
it was the return of sunshine to bless 
the labour of the farmer. 

Str THOMAS ACLAND said, an en- 
deavour had been made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho) to fix upon hon. Members 
on the Ministerial side of the House the 
charge of outbidding the Conservative 
Party. That charge did not apply to 
himself personally, for he had con- 
sistently maintained one course on this 
subject. He adhered to the principle 
which Mr. Pusey put before the House 
80 years ago—that there were certain in- 
dispensable requirements for good farm- 
ing, one of which was clean and good 
husbandry, and another was that a tenant 
should be compensated for what he had 
laid out upon land. Unexhausted ma- 
nures were perfectly intelligible; but he 
wished to know what was meant by an 
unexhausted farm or an unexhausted 
dwelling? If they meant anything by 
those phrases, did they think 20 years 
long enough to exhaust the whole build- 
ing of a house? He wanted to know 
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whether it was true that a large number 
of farmers in England were anxious to 
lend their money to landlords? He be- 
lieved it was not so? He accepted with 
great pleasure the assurance of the Go- 
vernment that they would deal with the 
subject at the earliest opportunity. He 
trusted that, in doing so, they would 
take the matter up seriously ; and it was 
his opinion that whatever legislation 
might be adopted on this subject, it 
should be of a compulsory and not a 
permissive character. It was important, 
in the present state of farming, that 
little farmers as well as big farmers 
should be perfectly certain that if they 
farmed well up to the end of their hold- 
ings they would not leave unexhausted 
manures in the land without compen- 
sation. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had to find 
fault with the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire (Mr. James Howard) that he had 
not stood by his Amendment as he had 
promised to do, so that, after all, it came 
to nothing but a flash in the pan. His 
noble Friend (Lord Elcho) had com- 
plained of the course he (Mr. Chaplin) 
had taken, and said that his position 
in reference to the subject was unique. 
He was a Member of a Royal Com- 
mission, and his noble Friend said it 
was unheard of that any Gentleman on 
a Royal Commission should venture to 
introduce to the notice of Parliament a 
Bill relating to the subject-matter of 
that Commission. But his noble Friend 
was mistaken. Another Member of a 
Royal Commission had introduced a Bill 
relating to the subject-matter of the Com- 
mission of which he was a Member; 
that Bill had not only been read a second 
time, but had passed through Committee, 
and he was not sure whether it had not 
passed into law. He denied altogether 
both that allegation of his noble Friend 
and the further one that he (Mr. Chaplin) 
was making a bid for the farmer’s vote. 
The Bill was based on the principle of 
justice to the tenant farmer, and on that 
principle alone, on that sound Conser- 
vative principle in the highest sense of 
the word. If that was not a Conservative 
policy he did not know what was; but 
the fact was that the words ‘free con- 
tract’? had the same effect upon the 
noble Lord that a red flag had upon a 
bull. The Bill in no way interfered 
with that principle beyond depriving the 
landlords of the power of depriving their 
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tenants of that which really belonged to 
them, which he was sure the noble Lord 
would rather cut off his right hand than 
do; but its object was to make the Act 
of 1875 a reality. That was the sole in- 
terference with freedom of contract which 
the Bill proposed. He was most anxious 
to see a return of prosperity to agricul- 
ture ; but he never supposed for a moment 
that that could be secured by the Bill. 
Agricultural prosperity did not depend 
upon legislation. It was useless to look 
for the causes of agriculture depression, 
and equally useless to look for their 
remedy in a change of the Land Laws, 
which experience had shown them to be 
compatible with the highest possible 
degree of agricultural prosperity. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment wanted to know why he (Mr. 
Chaplin) had changed his opinions in re- 
spect to compulsion, and his answer to 
that was that he had not done so, but, 
on the contrary, he had been consistent 
throughout. Indeed, he had always ad- 
vocated legislation on this subject being 
placed on a compulsory footing as far as 
possible, and since 1875 he had gained 
considerable additional information on 
the question, which had led him, it 
might be to some extent, to modify his 
views on the subject of freedom of con- 
tract. It had been said that until there 
was security of capital and of tenure 
there would be no amelioration in the 
condition of agriculture. That was what 
his Bill intended to effect, and what in 
his humble opinion it would effect, and 
he had not heard anything from the hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire or any other 
hon. Member which showed that the Bill 
would not produce that effect. The 
custom which the Bill proposed to ex- 
tend prevailed, not only throughout Lin- 
colnshire, but in parts of Yorkshire, in 
the whole of Nottinghamshire, and, he 
believed, in Derbyshire and other coun- 
ties. A great many of the objections 
urged against this Bill had been on 
small matters of detail which could be 
thoroughly discussed in Committee ; and 
he believed that if the House would 
agree to the second reading they would 
do much to remove causes of discontent 
and misunderstanding, not without some 
justice, among farmers in connection 
with the Act of 1875, and which it 
was the object of the Bill honestly to 
remove. 


{Maron 23, 1881} 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that no one 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House had thanked the Government for 
consenting to this stage of the Bill. As 
one who had long taken an interest in 
the subject, he begged to express his 
thanks to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Sir William 
Harcourt), without whose consent the 
second reading of the Bill could not 
have passed. He perfectly concurred 
in the objection, which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman very ably stated, 
with respect to the 7th clause of the 
Bill; but that clause could be easily 
amended or expunged in Committee. It 
was highly satisfactory that the Mem- 
bers of the Government did not enter- 
tain the somewhat revolutionary views 
with respect to the ownership of land, 
which, borrowing their opinions from the 
Irish Land League, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
supposed, some hon. Members sitting on 
the Ministerial side of the House had 
expressed. They spoke as if the English 
and Scotch landowners were possessed 
of their estates by some illegitimate 
means, and, failing to recognize the dif- 
ference between the position of the Eng- 
lish and the Scotch, as distinguished from 
the Irish landowners, seemed to credit 
the English and Scotch tenants with the 
whole of the improvements, whether in 
buildings or in other respects, which 
had been made for the purposes of agri- 
culture in Great Britain, ignoring the 
millions which had been expended by 
the English and Scotch landowners in 
the improvement of their property. The 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 
James Howard) had cited the authority 
of Mr. Caird in showing the increase of 
rental, which had during a considerable 
period, extending over years, appeared 
in the Returns of rental; but neither 
the hon. Member nor Mr. Caird appeared 
to make any allowance for the fact that 
that increase of rental represented the 
increase of capital applied by the 
landlords to the improvement of their 
estates. [Mr. James Howarp: No, 
no!] At all events, Mr. Caird, whom 
the hon. Member quoted, had never ad- 
duced or attempted any estimate of the 
eae invested by the landlords. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) asserted, without fear 
of contradiction, that by far the greater 
part of the increase of the rental repre- 
sented the investment of capital by the 
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British landlords. It had been admitted 
in that debate that there were two 
capitals employed in the promotion of 
British agriculture—the capital of the 
tenant employed in actual cultivation, 
and the capital of the landlord employed 
in preparation for that cultivation. Had 
it not been for the increase and extension 
of the capital which he (Mr. Newdegate) 
had last mentioned to the actual culti- 
vation of the land, British agriculture 
must have receded further than it had 
during the depression of the last three 
or four years. He, himself, was occu- 
pying at that present moment a consider- 
able portion of his estate, and many 
landlords in other parts of the county he 
represented were, under existing circum- 
stances, owing to the failure of their ten- 
ants, actually cultivating larger propor- 
tions of their estates than he was. Those 
who admitted that the maintenance of 
British agriculture was of national im- 

ortance—and he alluded to hon. Mem- 

ers opposite, who seemed to entertain 
the revolutionary idea of the confiscation 
of thelandlords’ property—witha strange 
inconsistency appeared willing, like the 
hon. Member for the borough of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. W. Fowler), to confiscate 
the very capital upon the application of 
which the maintenance of English agri- 
culture at present depended. The hon. 
Member for the borough of Cambridge 
dilated upon the encumbered condition 
of many landowners, and taunted them 
with being unable to assist their tenants, 
forgetting that when a landlord could 
not apply fresh capital, the tenants might 
be compensated by the abandonment of 
rent for a more or less extended period. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) had 
moved for a Return showing the com- 
paratively small number of persons in 
Great Britain who were nominally land- 
owners; but that Return was fallacious 
if taken to represent the number of per- 
sons actually interested in the ownership 
of land, for it was not merely the land- 
lord and his family who were interested 
in the ownership of land and the main- 
tenance of English agriculture. There 
were other encumbrances other than 
the family landowners. There was the 
great body of mortgagees; the mort- 
gagee never appeared in the Return, to 
which he (Mr. Newdegate) alluded, as 
at all concerned with the maintenance of 
the cultivation of the estate, in which, 
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nevertheless, his capital was directly in- 
vested; and upon the proceeds of that 
estate he was as directly dependent for 
the interest of his capital as was the 
landlord for his rent, and yet the mort- 
gagee never appeared in the Return 
moved for by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham as at all 
concerned in the ownership of the estate. 
He was, however, directly interested in 
the cultivation of the estate which fur- 
nished security for his capital. If taken 
as representing the number of persons 
actually interested in the ownership of 
landed property and the maintenance of 
British agriculture, that Return was 
utterly fallacious; the number of persons 
directly interested in the ownership of 
land in Great Britain, and therefore in 
the maintenance of its agriculture, was 
at least four or five times larger than the 
number of landowners given in that 
Return. That was a circumstance which 
ought not to be overlooked by those who 
acknowledged that the maintenance of 
British agriculture was of national im- 
portance; and it was scarcely possible 
to exaggerate the enormous national im- 
portance of maintaining British agricul- 
ture to the greatest possible extent in 
the event of war. It was now 33 years 
since he (Mr. Newdegate) moved and 
carried in that House the appointment 
of the Committee on Agricultural Cus- 
toms, including the subject ef compen- 
sation to tenants, the subject-matter of 
the Bill now before the House. He also 
moved his late Friend, Mr. Pusey, into 
the Chair of that Committee. The in- 
vestigation of that Committee had been 
so complete, that no subsequent Com- 
mittee on the same subject had been 
appointed ; but the evidence taken be- 
fore that Committee, and the Report of 
that Committee had been reprinted. 
Mr. Pusey’s views on the compensation 
to the tenants had been at first, in his 
(Mr. Newdegate’s) opinion, exagge- 
rated; but he could assure the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon- 
shire (Sir Thomas Acland) that Mr. 
Pusey’s opinions had been greatly modi- 
fied before he died, and that latterly 
there was no great difference between 
the late Mr. Pusey’s opinions and those 
he himself entertained. The substance 
of the Report of that Committee was 
embodied in the Bill of the hon. Gen- 
tleman for Mid Lincolnshire. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) therefore claimed, in favour 
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of the principle of that Bill, that it was 
the result of matured experience and re- 
search of the House itself. He trusted 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) would 
not press his Amendment against the 
Bill to a division, for he (Mr. Newdegate) 
was sure the hon. and learned Member 
must be conscious that no unnecessary 
differences should appear among those 
who were working in a common cause 
for the maintenance of British agri- 
culture. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he could not 
concur in the views expressed by the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay), which might be good for a new 
country. What was required for Eng- 
land was that they should have security 
for the capital invested in the proper 
cultivation of the land. He supported 
the Bill ; and while objecting to some of 
its details, regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not agreed to allow it, and 
also the second Bill on the same subject 
which stood on the Paper, to be con- 
sidered by a Select Committee. That 
would have been a proper course for the 
Government to have taken. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he did 
not object to the two Bills being con- 
sidered in a Select Committee; but he 
hoped, if the second reading were now 
earried, the Government would carry 
the principles of the Bill much further 
than the promoters contemplated. The 
whole subject of land tenure should be 
dealt with in the interest of the public, 
and land should be freed from the fetters 
which prevented the best arrangements 
being made for its proper cultivation, 
and the development of its latent capa- 
bilities, in the interest of the community 
at large. 

Mr. RODWELL said, that after the 
statement of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Sir William 
Harcourt) that he would offer no oppo- 
sition on the part of the Government 
to the Bill in which he (Mr. Rodwell) 
was interested, he begged leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 
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LEASES BILL.—[Bix1 108.] 
(Mr. Davey, Mr. Gregory, Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Chitty.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Ur. Davey.) 


Mr. WARTON said, the Bill was nearly 
identical with one of which he had charge 
last Session, and which was withdrawn 
on the assurance of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Judge Advocate 
General that it could not be carried, be- 
cause the Government were about to 
bring forward a grand scheme on that 
subject. The grand scheme had not ap- 
peared, but he was glad to see this Bill 
in abler hands than his own. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


SLIGO BOROUGH RE-ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL.—[Br11z 62.] 
(Mr. Sexton, Mr. D. M. O’ Conor, Major Nolan, 
Dr. Commins, Mr. T. P. O'Connor.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SEXTON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
its object was expressed in the title. It 
was to restore*to the borough of Sligo 
the Parliamentary representation of which 
it was deprived 13 years ago on the Re- 
port of an Election Judge. He should 
hope the Motion was one which would 
not receive opposition. The town of 
Sligo, although not equal to Galway in 
population, was in trade and position 
even superior; and every hon. Member 
would recognize the importance of giving 
a fair share of urban representation to 
the Province of Connaught. It was 
proved 13 years ago that corruption 
existed only among a small group of 
needy voters, who received bribes from 
unscrupulous election agents. For the 
future, the Ballot Act had precluded the 
possibility of any such agencies of cor- 
ruption being successfully exercised in 
the borough; and he might refer to his 
own return for the county, which cost 
only slightly over £200, or 3s. per voter, 
as a strong proof of the political purity 
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which now prevailed. There was con- 
siderable commercial activity at Sligo, 
and he thought tho time had now come 
when the place ought to be again repre- 
sented in that House. With those few 
remarks—the time remaining for Busi- 
ness being very short—he would respect- 
fully, but confidently, move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was impossible 
for the Government to agree to the 
second reading. Whatever might have 
been the cause of the original disfran- 
chisement of Sligo, it was thought suffi- 
cient by the Legislature to justify the 
imposition of disfranchisement upon it, 
and an Act was passed, in consequence 
of corrupt practices, to disfranchise it. 
There were several other boroughs which 
were in the same condition, and which 
would very likely be disposed to urge 
their claims to be allowed again to exer- 
cise the franchise. Therefore, if any- 
thing was to be said on behalf of Sligo, 
it must be said when the question arose 
as a whole as to what was to be done for 
the re-distribution of the vacant seats. 
It might be that a case might then be 
made out for the return to Sligo of its 
privileges ; but he could say nothing on 
that point now, seeing that it was im- 
oon to take up the case of that one 

orough in the way now proposed. 

Mr. LEWIS said, of course, he could 
not support the Bill; but he rose to draw 
attention to the very extraordinary way 
in which the people of Ireland had been 
treated with regard to their representa- 
tion in the last two or three Parliaments. 
Under the Act of Union they were en- 
titled to a certain number of Repre- 
sentatives; but this was the third Par- 
liament in which the principle had not 
been kept up. The attention of Parlia- 
liament had been frequently drawn to 
the omission to fill up the vacant seats, 
and Motions and suggestions had been 
made from time to time to the Govern- 
ment in power; but nothing had been 
done, and they began to fear that no- 
thing ever would be done. It was per- 
fectly well known that he (Mr. Lewis) 
took no part with the Irish Members 
below the Gangway, and he had no 
sympathy with the proposal of the Bill as 
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to this particular seat; but he thought 
there was a slight upon the Irish people 
and the Irish representation which ought 
not to be allowed to go onso long. Suc- 
cessive Governments had entirely given 
the ‘‘go by”’ to the right of the Irish 
people either to be represented accord- 
ing to the Act of Union, or to the 
necessity to have the borough repre- 
sentation reformed, re-modelled, and 
placed upon a complete and proper basis. 
On behalf of his own constituency he 
objected to that slighting way of treat- 
ing a great question as though it were of 
no importance. Not only the present 
Government, but the last Government, 
and its two Predecessors, seemed to 
attach no importance whatever to the 
question whether this matter should or 
should not be dealt with. He spoke on 
behalf of a constituency that, in the 
event of a re-distribution of the Irish 
representation, whereby it might be 
placed on a better footing, might pro- 
bably ask for another Representative. 
[ Laughter.| That seemed to shock the 
consciences of some hon. Members oppo- 
site; but he could not understand any 
Irish Member ridiculing the rights of 
the country, although they had been so 
long in abeyance. As to the borough 
representation generally, nothing could 
be more scandalous than it was at pre- 
sent in Ireland. [Major Nozan: Di- 
vide, divide!} He wondered whether 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman thought 
he was the only person having a right 
to speak, as he did almost every day. 
There was hardly a day in the week but 
the House was favoured with the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s views, and yet 
it seemed the hon. and gallant Member 
thought he had the right to call upon 
him (Mr. Lewis) to ‘‘shut up,” who 
spoke only about once a month. 

Mr. SPEAKER called upon the hon. 
Member to address himself to the Chair. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, although he was one 
of the paid servants of Her Majesty, 
seemed to prefer spending his time in 
the House to doing his duty elsewhere. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!” and “Order!”] He 
thought it right to protest that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman should not inter- 
rupt him in that way; for, when he ven- 
tured to touch a subject of such impor- 
tance, he thought he ought to be pro- 
tected from interference. Reverting to 
the Question before the House, he would 
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merely say that he objected to the Bill 
for the re-enfranchisement of Sligo, as it 
would simply add to the number of ano- 
malies that existed in Irish representa- 
tion already. He preferred to call the 
attention of the Government to the im- 
propriety of allowing the representa- 
tion of Ireland to remain in the incom- 
plete state in which it had been for many 
years past. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 30; Noes 
180: Majority 150.—( Div. List, No. 168.) 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR objected 
to the second reading, on the ground 
that he had not been furnished with cer- 
tain information on points of detail re- 
lating to Exchequer Bonds and Cash 
Balances. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Bill was urgent. He would 
undertake to give the hon. Member any 
information on the next stage. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, on 
that assurance he would withdraw his 
opposition. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 





PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, re- 


ferring to the arrangements for the con- 
duct of the coming debate on Candahar, 
said that the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Harcourt) stood 
first on the Paper for Friday. It had 
been understood that if he gave up his 
right, he would obtain the same position 
on Monday; but if the Mutiny Bill were 
put down for Monday, there would be 
no security that it would not occupy the 
whole night. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the under- 
standing expressed last night by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was, that if the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire’s Motion came 
after the second reading of the Mutiny 
Bill on Monday, the Government would 
undertake that Supply should be put 
down as the next Order on that day. 


{Manon 24, 1881} 
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MOTION. 


— Qo 


INLAND REVENUE BUILDINGS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Bill for 
the transfer of property held for the use and 
service of the Inland Revenue to the Commis. 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings ; and for other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Suaw Lerevre and Lord 
FrepErRIck CAVENDISH. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill126.] 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 24th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.] — Punttc Biris — Committee — 
Report — India Office (Sale of Superfluous 
Land) * (51). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Godalming, &c.) * (48), and passed. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BRABOURNE: I have given 
Notice to my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies of Ques- 
tions which I wish to put to him with 
regard to the proceedings in the Trans- 
vaal. We are at present without any 
definite information as to the precise 
state of feeling in the Transvaal. While 
a large number of men have been armed 
against Her Majesty’s authority, we do 
not know the extent of the loyal feeling 
among the Boers, or what amount of 
compulsion may have been put on a cer- 
tain number of them to join the ranks 
of the insurgents. I want to know, 
Whether, in the provisions of the peace 
which is about to be made, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have done that 
which was omitted to be stated the other 
night, and have taken care that due 
protection should be afforded to the 
loyal Boers of the Transvaal, to the 
loyal Natives, and to the English Settlers; 
and, further, whether any provision has 
been made to insure some compensation 
to those who, in person or property, 
have suffered, owing to their fidelity to 
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the British Crown? I wish further to 
ask, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken steps, or will take 
steps, to bring, if possible, to justice 
the murderers of Captain Elliott and 
Dr. Barber, each of whom was mur- 
dered under circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity ; also what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to take with regard 
to what I must again call the massacre 
of a detachment of the 94th Regiment ? 
Some time ago I asked a Question on 
this subject, describing that affair as a 
massacre, and my noble Friend then ad- 
mitted that, as far as he knew, it was an 
accurate description. Since that time 
there has been a statement from the 
Boers themselves relating to the trans- 
action, which statement bears upon it 
evident marks of untruth. We have 
now Sir Owen Lanyon’s own statement, 
and it appears that under cover of the 
white flag the Boers treacherously ob- 
tained a position of advantage over that 
detachment, and it was in reality little 
better than a murder. I will not enter 
now into the whole question of the con- 
ditions of the peace; but if outrages of 
this kind are allowed to be perpetrated 
without any notice from the British 
Crown, which in old times would cer- 
tainly have been taken, there will not 
only be, in this particular instance, great 
danger to the tranquillity of the White 
inhabitants of South Africa, but, ge- 
nerally, all over the world, there will 
also be a depreciation of the reputation 
and the name of Great Britain in the 
minds of the Native populations, which 
I am sure Her Majesty’s Government 
must be anxious to avoid. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
best answer which I can give to my noble 
Friend’s first Question is to read a tele- 
gram from Sir Evelyn Wood. This 
telegram does not appear in the Papers 
which were presented, and which I be- 
lieve were distributed this afternoon, 
because it was not received until to-day, 
after the Papers had gone to the Press. 
It is as follows :— 


“ Mount Prospect, March 23, 11 p.m. In- 
formed Boer leaders I was empowered to ratify 
provisional agreement of 21st, with some slight 
amendments, which were finally accepted. It 
was agreed that while British Government gua- 
rantees to leaders individually and collectively, 
and to those under their orders, immunity from 
civil process for acts done in reference to war 
until self-government is accorded, the ques- 
tion of compensation to either side for acts not 
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justified by necessities of war be remitted to 
Commission to judge as to what acts were so 
justified ; also agreed there should be no molesta- 
tion for political opinion on either side; also 
that arms taken over by us at annexation should 
be handed back, any adjustment with respect to 
moneys paid for such arms being referred to 
Commission. These amendments being in- 
troduced, the agreement of the 2lst inst., 
was ratified and signed by both parties.”’ 


The second Question which my noble 
Friend asks is, whether, steps have been 
taken to bring to justice the perpetrators 
of the murders of Captain Elliott and 
Dr. Barber? To that my answer is, that 
in the agreement which is embodied in 
the telegram of the 21st of March—as 
far, of course, as I have the particulars 
—and which is printed in the Papers, 
there occurs the following passage :— 
‘‘The Boer leaders stated that they would 
gladly co-operate with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in bringing to justice those who com- 
mitted, or were directly responsible for, acts 
contrary to the usages of civilized warfare.” 


That shows that steps will be taken, if 
evidence can be obtained, to bring the 
perpetrators of those acts to justice. My 
noble Friend’s third Question is, whe- 
ther any inquiry will be instituted into 
the massacre of Colonel Anstruther and 
the detachment of the 94th Regiment? 
My noble Friend said that on a former 
occasion I assented to the word ‘ mas- 
sacre.”” I donot remember that; but it is 
not now of great importance, and I will 
only say that my answer to the Ques- 
tion is this:—As your Lordships will 
find from these Papers, a complete 
amnesty has been promised to all who 
have committed acts in this war which 
are not contrary to the rules of civilized 
warfare; and, as far as Her Majesty’s 
Government have received information, 
that amnesty will cover what took place 
in the action referred to. Perhaps I 
may be allowed, as I have been asked a 
Question on this subject, to read another 
telegram which I have received from Sir 
Evelyn Wood, and which I think it is 
only just and fair to him to read at once, 
because it has reference to a telegram 
printed in the Papers which have been 
laid before Parliament, and explains his 
opinion on a very important matter that 
will be found in those Papers. The 
telegram is dated March 23, 11 30 p.m., 
and Sir Evelyn Wood says— 

‘* Sincerely grateful to Government for ap- 


preciation of effurts in carrying out their 
wishes, Referring to words, ‘ happiest results, 
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&e.,’ in my telegram of 5th March, I meant 
that a series of actions fought by six companies 
could not affect our prestige, but Boer leaders 
had lit a fire which had got beyond their con- 
trol, and would be quenched more easily after a 
British victory; the fire is now out for a time, 
but Kruger to-day stated the Republic would 
be ruined if the Commission admitted claims 
from all forced to aid Boers. In drafting in- 
structions, therefore, the hitherto inert power 
of the loyalists must be treated as an important 
factor in the question of a lasting peace. It 
would be false modesty to conceal belief that 
personal acquaintance with me has materially 
aided solution. Uneducated men distrust Go- 
vernments, but trust persons ; therefore Roberts 
should go himself to Transvaal to get known by 
the people, the troops, other than those in the 
Transvaal, being recalled near base, but not 
from South Africa at present; and it is most 
important that the Commission should com- 
mence at once, being assisted as to boundary 
questions by a staff of Engineers.” 


As Sir Evelyn Wood refers there to Sir 
Frederick Roberts, I may state that the 
Government have already sent instruc- 
tions to Sir Frederick that in present 
circumstances it is not necessary that he 
should proceed to Natal, and Sir Evelyn 
Wood will be left in command of the 
troops. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BASUTOLAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE rose to call 
attention to the state of affairs in Basuto- 
land, which, he remarked, were very 
clearly set forth in the despatch of the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (the Earl of Kimberley), con- 
taining the instructions addressed to Sir 
Hercules Robinson on his departure to 
assume the offices of Governor of the 
Cape and High Commissioner in South 
Africa. The Basutos, it appeared, were 
taken over at their own request by the 
Imperial Government in 1871, and placed 
under the High Commissioner for South 
Africa. It was understood that their 
rights in the land should be respected, 
and it was alleged—though on this 
point there was a difference of opinion— 
that they were to be allowed to keep 
their arms. Referring to the annexa- 
tion, the noble Earl wrote— 


‘Basutoland having been made an integral 
art of the Cape Colony in 1871, the Colonial 
inisters are necessarily responsible for advis- 
ing the Governor as to all measures concerning 
its administration ; and the Proclamation of the 
6th of April last, extending the measure of 
disarmament to Basutoland, was accordingly 
issued by Sir Bartle Frere under their advice, 
and countersigned by the Premier. My prede- 
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cessor, while strongly recommending caution, 
informed Sir Bartle Frere on the 10th of March 
last that he did not wish to interfere with the 
responsibility of his Ministers, who must clearly 
understand that no Imperial troops could be 
furnished for the purpose of enforcing their 
policy, and that the Colony must deal with any 
difficulties which might arise; and in my de- 
spatch of May 13 I wrote as follows :—‘ As 
your Ministers, who are primarily responsible 
for the government of the Colony, came to the 
conclusion that this was a necessary measure, 
and the disarmament has now been some time 
in progress under a Proclamation which was 
issued on the 6th of April, I do not see that I 
could now discuss this question with any ad- 
vantage. I will only repeat what has already 
been stated by my predecessor, that your 
Ministers must clearly understand that the 
Cape Government must deal with any difficulties 
which may arise in Basutoland in consequence 
of this measure, and that they must not look for 
the assistance of Imperial troops for this pur- 


,o” 


pose. 


In the abstract it was, no doubt, better 
that the Basutos should not be armed. 
That was generally admitted by the 
speakers in the Cape Parliament, who 
discussed the subject with great fulness, 
one speaker alone occupying two and 
a-half days. The difficulty was as to 
the time and mode in which the disar- 
mament should be carried out. On this 
subject the noble Earl wrote— 

‘* T am quite prepared to admit that in prin- 
ciple there is no good reason why the Basutos 
should have permanently remained an exception 
to the general rule, by retaining the dangerous 
privilege of the indiscriminate possession and 
use of arms any more than their loyal neigh- 
bours in Natal; but I feel bound to add that, 
in my judgment, neither the time nor the 
manner of the Basuto disarmament was wisely 
chosen....It has, I am aware, been al- 
leged that it was impossible to leave arms in 
the hands of the Basutos after disarming the 
Fingoes, a tribe distinguished for its loyalty, 
which had done valuable service in the late 
Transkei War. It can, however, now hardly 
be contended that the disarmament of the 
Fingoes was not itself ill-judged and premature, 
inasmuch as it has been found absolutely neces- 
sary to re-arm them in all haste in order to 
enable them to aid the Colonial forces in re- 
pelling the attacks of the rebellious Natives. 
Instead of disarming the Fingoes and Basutos 
it would have been far better if the plan, which 
had suggested itself to the Colonial Government 
as one which might be eventually adopted, had 
been proceeded with in the first instance— 
namely, the formation of a Native Fingo and 
Basuto Yeomanry or Militia. These tribes might 
thus by degrees have been accustomed to regard 
the possession and use of arms as a privilege to 
be enjoyed only by the members of the force 
raised for the defence of their country, and 
their loyalty might have been confirmed by 
their employment, in conjunction with the 
Colonists, in the maintenance of order when 
threatened in other frontier districts. In this 
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way, and if generally a more cautious and 
deliberate policy had been followed; the Cape 
Government would have allowed itself time to 
mature the excellent system of border defence 
sanctioned by the Colonial Parliament, and to 
complete and improve the efficiency of the 
armed force which the present outbreak has 
unfortunately found inadequately prepared to 
meet the emergency.”’ 


In that language he entirely concurred, 
and he almost wished that the noble 
Earl had come into Office a little earlier, 
seeing that such sentiments, expressed 
in time, might have had the effect of 
averting the war. But the main point 
of his contention was embodied in the 
following paragraph of the noble Earl’s 
despatch :— 

“ The circumstances under which the Basutos 

became subjects of the Crown are peculiar, and 
impose upon Her Majesty’s Government a special 
responsibility for their welfare. It was originally 
provided that the Basuto territory should remain 
distinct from the Cape Colony, and that it should 
be under the charge of the High Commissioner ; 
and the Act of the Cape Parliament passed in 
1871 for the annexation of Basutoland to the 
Cape Colony contained the reservation that the 
power of making laws for that territory should 
be vested in the Governor, and that no Act of 
the Cape Parliament should have effect in 
Basutoland unless made applicable to it by 
express enactment or by the Governor’s Pro- 
clamation. The introduction of responsible 
Government in the following year affected the 
Governor’s position in regard to the affairs 
of Basutoland, as well as to other matters of 
administration ; but the Basutos received no 
formal notification of any change in their re- 
lations with the Governor, whose actual powers 
in respect of Basutoland remain technically un- 
altered.”’ 
The Basutos, in fact, always understood 
that they were annexed to the British 
Empire, and were to be governed by 
the High Commissioner alone; but, as 
Governor of the Cape Colony as well, 
the High Commissioner had to be guided 
by the advice of his responsible Ministers. 
The noble Earl concluded by asking, 
Whether the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies considered that 
the concession of responsible government 
to a Colony practically involved the trans- 
fer from Her Majesty and her respon- 
sible Ministers in this country to the 
Colonial Ministers of the power and re- 
sponsibility of making war and peace ? 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY: I think 
I shall best clear up this matter by, in 
the first place, answering explicitly the 
Question which the noble Earl has put 
tome. My answer to that is that there is 
not theleast doubt that, speaking in gene- 
ral terms, the concession of responsible 
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Government to a Colony does not trans- 
fer from the Queen to that Oolony the 
power of making war and peace ; but it 
depends entirely upon how the Question 
is to be construed. If it means that the 
Colonial Ministers have not the power 
to make war and peace with any nation 
or tribe beyond their Frontiers, then the 
answer is, undoubtedly, ‘‘No.” But 
when it refers to a population which is 
within the Frontiers of the Colony, and 
under the Government for which the 
Colonial Ministers are responsible, then, 
undoubtedly, they possess full powers 
in regard to the government of that na- 
tion or tribe; and if it should be un- 
fortunately necessary that they should 
make war in order to suppress any in- 
surrection against the authority of the 
Crown which they represent, it lies in 
their discretion to do so, just as much as 
it would with Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in this country. Therefore, though I 
say ‘‘No”’ to the noble Earl’s Question, 
I apprehend that in substance the answer 
would be ‘‘ Yes;’’ because what he in- 
tends to imply by the Question is that 
the Ministers at the Cape do not possess 
the right to make war on the Basutos. 
But they do undoubtedly possess that 
right, because the Basutos are subjects 
of the Queen, as administered by the 
responsible Ministers of the Cape Colony. 
That being the case—and I take it there 
is no question about the technical right 
of the Cape Ministers—I come now to 
the main subject. The Basutos, as the 
noble Earl has correctly stated, inhabit 
a country which was incorporated with 
the Cape Colony in 1871. Since that 
period the Basutos have formed part of 
that Colony, and are subject to any laws 
which may be passed by the Cape Par- 
liament. The Cape Parliament—moved, 
I am bound to say, very much by the 
representations made to them before I 
came into Office, as to the expediency 
of allowing arms to be generally carried 
by the Natives in the Colony—passed 
an Act, which, I believe, they called a 
‘“‘Peace Preservation Act,’’ which en- 
abled the Governor, by Proclamation, to 
cause the population to be called upon 
to give up their arms. Under that Act, 
a Proclamation was issued by Sir Bartle 
Frere, calling upon the Basutos to deliver 
up their arms, and there is no doubt that 
all the steps taken were legal, and in 
accordance with the powers the Cape 
Ministers possessed. As to the wisdom 
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of the policy, your Lordships are in pos- 
session of a long despatch I addressed 
to Sir Hercules Robinson, in which I 
expressed the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the whole subject. I 
can add nothing to what I said in that 
despatch. I consider there was no in- 
justice in calling on the Natives to de- 
liver up their arms; but, in my judg- 
ment, the policy was not a wise one, as 
the result has proved. The Cape Colony 
has been involved in a long, expensive, 
and difficult war, which is not yet con- 
cluded. While I repeat that, on prin- 
ciple, I see no reason why the Basutos 
should be allowed to carry arms more 
than other Native tribes, I differ with 
the Cape Government as to the oppor- 
tunity and the means by which they 
carry out the policy. The policy itself 
is a right one, and to show that that has 
long been the opinion of successive Go- 
vernments, it is well known that there 
are laws on this subject in Natal, which 
is a Crown Colony, and although the 
law has there been prudently enforced, 
so as not to provoke an outbreak, I 
can refer to the authority of Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the recent Governor, that to 
such an extent have arms been re- 
moved from the Natives in Natal 
that that population has become a 
comparatively unwarlike population. If 
anything is wanted to show that these 
laws in Natal are not a dead letter, 
it may be found in what the Basuto 
Chiefs themselvessaid—that they did not 
want to be annexed to Natal, because 
they did not want to be placed under 
the Natal laws as to arms. So much 
for the general question. I wish I was 
able to say the war was going to close. 
It has been a lamentable war, causing 
great destruction in Basutoland, and im- 
posing a great burden—a great loss in 
men and money—on the Cape Govern- 
ment. But when we are called upon, as I 
am constantly to interfere peremptorily 
in this matter, I must point out that we 
have not got the power legally to inter- 
fere with that which is done by the 
advice of the Colonial Ministers in regard 
to the territory within the Colony ; and 
I am bound to state that it is impossible 
to blow hot and cold, as a great number 
of people wish to do on this question. 
We are constantly told, with great truth, 
that it is very unfair to the British tax- 
payer, and very unwise that we should 
take upon ourselves the management of 
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Native wars in South Africa—that the 
management of those wars ought to be 
left to the people on the spot—that they 
should pursue the policy they think 
necessary, and bear the burdens conse- 
quent on that policy. But when they 
are left to do that, and pursue a policy 
not perfectly agreeable to the people 
of this country, another note entirely 
is sounded and it is said—‘‘ Why 
don’t you interfere?” Now, it is im- 
possible to pursue the two policies at 
once. If you are resolved—and I 
think it wise so to resolve—that the 
management of their local affairs, in- 
cluding the management of Natives on 
their borders, is to be left to the Colonial 
Government, and that they are to be 
responsible for the policy they pursue, 
and that the Colony is to bear all the 
burden of its evil consequences, then 
you cannot, at the same time, dictate to 
the Colonial Government what course 
they shall pursue. Nothing is more 
obvious than this—that those respon- 
sible for a policy ought to be respon- 
sible also for its consequences; and if 
we are determined to guide the Colonial 
Government in the management of the 
affairs of the Colony, and insist on tell- 
ing them what they shall do, they will 
have a right to call on us to take what- 
ever measures we think necessary to 
enforce the policy we advise, and to re- 
lieve the Colony from evil consequences 
that may ensue. At the same time, 
seeing the relations that exist between 
the Colonial Government and the Home 
Government, I hope the former will ap- 
preciate the advice we give, especially 
when it is considered that we have 
been called on recently to bear heavy 
expenses for Native wars at the Cape. 
The Colonial Government have not 
flinched, at all events, from the policy 
they have pursued, and for the first time 
in the history of South Africa has the 
Colony been found to take on itself the 
whole expense and danger of a Native 
war, and this must be carefully remem- 
bered in considering what they may do 
hereafter. In regard to the treatment 
of the Basutos, when this war is over, I 
have not concealed from the Colonial 
Government the general views we take. 
My noble Friend correctly quoted a pas- 
sage from my despatch, showing that we 
have some control in the matter, be- 
cause, if it is necessary to pass any Act 
of the Cape Parliament for dealing with 
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the land of the Basutos, we have directed 
any such Act to be reserved for Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. It is in that way 
only that we can, if we think proper, 
interfere with the discretion of the 
Colonial Government. I should be sorry 
if anything should arise to render such 
intervention necessary. It is very un- 
desirable there should be interference 
with these local Governments. Indeed, 
it would become impossible to carry on 
those Governments if they are con- 
stantly to be subjected to the opinions 
of this country. I can assure those 
who speak so lightly on the subject that 
there is a strong and natural jealousy in 
these communities of interference from 
home, and I think that jealousy is 
wholesome. We want them to assume 
responsibility ; we do not want them to 
be governed from Downing Street. We 
wish, of course, that they should listen 
to our advice; and, as a matter of fact, 
we do control them in regard to every- 
thing outside their Frontiers. In urging 
the Cape Government to treat the Ba- 
sutos with generosity and leniency after 
the war, I am not prepared to admit 
that the Basutos were not perfectly aware 
of the kind of Government under which 
they live, although no direct announce- 
ment was made to them of the change 
to responsible Government. My noble 
Friend has referred to two telegrams 
which have been printed. Some an- 
noyance has been felt in the Cape 
Colony at the publication here of 
the second telegram sent by me to 
Sir Hercules Robinson. The following 
was the history of those telegrams :—Sir 
Hercules Robinson sent me the telegram 
stating that by the advice of the Minis- 
ters certain terms were to be proposed 
to the Basuto Chiefs, and asking whe- 
ther I approved of them. At it was 
mentioned that if the Basutos would 
place themselves in the hands of the 
Governor he would endeavour to procure 
them just and generous terms, the tele- 
gram gained my approbation. Some 
weeks after an answer to that telegram 
was received from the Chiefs, which Sir 
Hercules Robinson and his Ministers 
did not regard as satisfactory. Sir Her- 
cules Robinson telegraphed this to me, 
and said he would shortly telegraph the 
terms that would to be offered. "When, 
however, I received the telegram, it did 
not state terms that were about to be 
offered, but said that eight peremptory 
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conditions had been offered to the Chiefs. 
It was clear that unless I showed that 
I was not connected with this second 
communication to the Chiefs it might 
be inferred that I approved of it; and 
I therefore came to the conclusion 
that it was necessary, in justice to the 
Government, that it should be known 
at once that the second telegram was 
sent on the responsibility of the Cape 
Ministers alone. These were the reasons 
why I resorted to publicity, and, in my 
opinion, they justified the course which 
I took. The Cape Ministers have, I am 
told, passed a Minute severely censuring 
me; but I think they will see that they 
have done so without sufficient grounds. 
Upon what may be done after the war 
in Basutoland, which I earnestly hope 
will soon come to a close, I desire now not 
to express any definite opinion. I reserve 
any statement of what course we will 
take. At all events, the Cape Colony 
may be certain our interference will be 
strictly within the bounds of the law; 
and I trust that the Cape Ministers 
themselves, being, as they are, well ac- 
quainted with the interests of the Colony, 
and sensible of the very heavy burdens 
it has to bear, will follow a wise, just, 
and fair course at the termination of 
hostilities. 

Viscount BURY said, he could quite 
understand that it was impossible to 
leave the Basutos in possession of arms ; 
and, therefore, he would not say one 
word about the policy of the war. But 
his noble Friend said that when re- 
sponsible Government was granted to a 
Colony, the Colony gained the right of 
directing Native affairs within its boun- 
daries. Well, some years ago he had 
filled the Office of Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs in Canada, which, though 
at the time in the enjoyment of respon- 
sible Government, had not the power of 
interference in Native affairs. The posi- 
tion of affairs had been changed by the 
union of the North American Colonies, 
which now could control Native affairs. 
But it did not follow that because the 
Cape Colony had received responsible 
Government the control of Native affairs 
was included in that concession, unless 
some special provisions were included in 
the Act. The question he wished to raise 
was whether the Basutos were not in a 
somewhat exceptional position, and one 
which was rather like that of the North 
American Indians before the union of 
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the North American Colonies. His noble 
Friend, in the despatch so often quoted 
that evening, stated that the position of 
the Basutos under our dominion- was 
somewhat peculiar. They were, in fact, 
in an exceptional position. They were 
indirectly reserved for the control of 
the High Commissioner. In that de- 
spatch, his noble Friend admitted that 
the Basutos, when responsible Govern- 
ment was given to the Cape Colony, 
were not informed that they were to be 
under the jurisdiction of the Cape Co- 
lony, or, at all events, were not formally 
made aware of the status which they 
were to occupy, or of any change in their 
status. Therefore it was that those who 
sympathized with the Basutos thought 
that hard measure had been dealt to 
them in being treated as rebels against 
the authority of the Cape Colony, when, in 
fact, they had never been formally placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Cape Colony. 
He could not help thinking that the 
peculiar situation of the Basutos entitled 
them to receive favourable consideration 
when the time came for his noble Friend 
to give the advice which, notwithstand- 
ing the independent position of the Cape 
Colony, he was, as Colonial Secretary, 
entitled to give, as to how the Basutos 
were to be treated at the conclusion of 
the war. In the despatch to which he 
had referred, his noble Friend stated 
that the Constitutional settlement of eer- 
tain territories in South Africa was still 
in abeyance; that the Transkei terri- 
tories would require exceptional treat- 
ment; the same should be said of the 
Basutos. He trusted, therefore, that 
the Basutos would receive favourable 
consideration at the termination of the 
war. 

Lorp BRABOURNE agreed that the 
Basutos called for much sympathy in 
their present position. If we traced 
back their earlier history it would 
be found that when they were inde- 
pendent they were the great oppo- 
nents of the Boers of the Orange Free 
State. The Boers always accused the 
Basutos of stealing their cattle, and the 
Basutos always accused the Boers of 
stealing their land. The two peoples 
were constantly at war, and at the end 
of each conflict the Basutos generally 
had to pay a fine in cattle, and to sur- 
render some of their land. At last they 
sought British protection, imploring that 
they might be received as subjects of 
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the Crown; and he recollected perfectly 
well that they preferred to join the Cape 
Colony rather than Natal, for the pre- 
cise reason that the laws of the Cape 
Government allowed the Natives to carry 
arms. Down to this disarmament, which 
he thought he might say was the policy 
of Sir Bartle Frere, there were no more 
loyal people than the Basutos, and but 
for their disarmament the Cape Govern- 
ment would have found amongst them 
their most staunch supporters and most 
able allies. However, as the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies had said, they 
could not carry on two policies at the 
same time. If they meant to dictate 
the policy of the Cape Colony, they must 
be prepared to support their interference 
with Imperial troops; if, on the other 
hand, they wanted the Cape to carry on 
its own Government, they must forbear 
to interfere. If responsible Government 
was given to a Colony, it must be given 
with all its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages. Still, he hoped that, when 
the proper time arrived, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies would give 
advice which it was perfectly fit for him 
to do, so as to obtain for the Basutos 
fair treatment, and such as would render 
them contented. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : It cer- 
tainly is my intention and my wish to 
use whatever influence Her Majesty’s 
Government may possess to obtain fair 
and reasonable terms for the Basutos. 


PARLIAMENT—THE EASTER RECESS. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, that 
it might be convenient to many Mem- 
bers of the House if the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs would state 
when the House would adjourn for the 
Easter holidays, and when it would meet 
again. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, Par- 
liament having met so early this year, I 
shall propose that the House adjourn on 
the 7th of April, to meet again on the 
4th of May. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 24th March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrts—Select Committee 
— Presumption of Life (Scotland) [86], 
nominated. 

Committee—Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment 
(re-comm.) [104]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (No. 2)*. 

Third Reading — Municipal Franchise (Scot- 
land) * [82], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


— rior 
EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Mr. THOMASSON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he can inform the House, 
if a statement made in Ireland on 
Sunday the 13th instant, by the honour- 
able Member for Tipperary, that ‘‘ 5,000 
families at least would be hurled out on 
the roadside’’ is likely to prove accurate ; 
and, if so, whether the Government 
will consider the expediency of moving 
urgency for the Land Bill on its intro- 
duction ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that Ques- 
tion I should like to ask him another on 
the same subject, and if he is unable to 
reply to it now I shall be glad to give 
him Notice of it. It is, Whether seven 
families have not been evicted at Scots- 
town, in the County Monaghan, and per- 
mission refused to them to go back as 
caretakers ; whether there have not been 
several evictions on the property of Mr. 
R. J. M‘Gough; whether 70 ejectments 
have not been served on the tenants 
of Mr. Nolan Farrer, of Ballyhaunis; 
and, whether since the passing of the 
Coercion Act writs have not fallen 
through Galway and other counties like 
snowflakes on the tenant farmers? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: With refer- 
ence to the Question of the hon. Member 
for Galway, I must ask him to give 
Notice of it for Monday or Tuesday. In 
reply to the Question of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bolton, I beg to say 
that I have reason to believe, as well as 
to hope, that the statement to which he 
referred of the hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary is exaggerated. I have official means 
of information of the actual number of 
deciees for rent obtained; and I find 
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that at the last sessions in the several 
counties proscribed under the Act there 
were only 73 ejectment decrees for non- 
payment of rent granted, as against 788 
for the same time last year. At the 
Michaelmas sessions there were but 215, 
as against 374 last year; but as to what 
number will be obtained at the next ses- 
sions I cannot say, and I have only to 
repeat my belief that the statement of 
the hon. Member for Tipperary is ex- 
aggerated. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
any record of the writs obtained in the 
Superior Courts, as those he has men- 
tioned, I presume, were only in the In- 
ferior Courts ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: These Re- 
turns do not include the writs in the 
Superior Court ; but they are not large. 


SCOTLAND—THE LOTTERY ACTS— 
A “WHISKY WAPINSCHAW.”’ 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether his attention 
has been called to a ‘‘ Whisky Wapins- 
chaw,” which the Lord Provost of Elgin 
is alleged to be starting in aid of the 
new Elgin Town Hall, such Wapinschaw 
consisting in raffling whisky, hogsheads 
and casks of which have been promised 
by the neighbouring distillers ; and, whe- 
ther such a proceeding is in accordance 
with the Law of Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): I am sorry to say that, 
although I made every inquiry in the 
locality, I have not been able to ascertain 
what a ‘“‘ Whisky Wapinschaw ”’ is, or 
whether in that kind of competition the 
prize is given to the producer of the best 
quality, or the consumer of the greatest 
quantity. I have, however, asked the 
Procurator Fiscal to inform the parties 
that if a lottery is intended they will 
render themselves liable to a public 
prosecution. 


COMPENSATION FOR MALICIOUS 
INJURY (IRELAND). 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Grand Jury of the King’s 
County, on Wednesday the 9th instant, 
in dealing with a compensation claim by 
Mr. Thomas Hackett, of Ballycumber, 
King’s County, for the alleged malicious 
burning of a quantity of hay, refused to 
allow counsel for opposing ratepayers to 
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cross-examine Mr. Hackett as to the 
probability of malicious motive, and 
also refused to hear counsel upon the 
question of extending the area upon 
which the compensation granted by the 
Grand Jury should be levied beyond 
the limit of the parish of Ballycumber ; 
whether the silencing of counsel by the 
Grand Jury immediately followed upon 
an inquiry by one of the body, Mr. 
Vaughan, D.L., as to the names of the 
parties for whom counsel appeared, and 
a declaration that one of the ratepayers 
concerned was the secretary of the local 
branch of the Land League; whether 
the Government approve of the conduct 
of the Grand Jury; and, whether they 
will take any action in regard to the 
lonying of the award, considering that 
counsel on behalf of the ratepayers was 
prevented from acting on their instruc- 
tions ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had no official information on the 
matter, his attention having only been 
called to it that day by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. It was notin the power 
of the Government to take any action in 
the matter, and it was not his duty to 
express either approval or disapproval 
on the subject. 





WESTERN AUSTRALIA—THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. 

Sir JAMES LAWRENCE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether it is not the fact that 
Western Australia consented to receive 
the convicts which were sent to that 
Colony on the distinct understanding 
and agreement that an equal number of 
free settlers should be sent out at the 
expense of the Imperial Government ; 
whether this agreement still remains 
unfulfilled ; and, if it is true that the 
Colony is about to take steps for the 
introduction of Chinese labourers to 
occupy the places of the free settlers 
whom the Colony desired to have, but 
whom the Government has neglected to 
send out, in conformity with their obli- 
gations, of which they have frequently 
been reminded ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to my 
hon. Friend’s first two Questions, I have 
to say that many years ago, under cir- 
cumstances very different from those of 
the present time, the British Government 
formed, announced, and endeavoured to 
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carry into effect, such an intention. Al- 
ready, however, a quarter of a century 
since, the experience had turned out a 
piteous failure, as the Colonists could 
find no occupation for large numbers of 
the free emigrants, and these, after 
being sent out at great expense by the 
Home Government, became paupers, 
chargeable to Imperial funds. The sub- 
ject has been revived at different times; 
but successive Governments have utterly 
failed to devise any plan by which the 
intention originally announced by Lord 
Grey could be carried into effect with 
justice to the free emigrants, or the Colo- 
nists, or the British taxpayer, and a long 
period has elapsed since the authorities 
of the Colony last referred to it. In reply 
to my hon. Friend’s third Question, I 
have to say that Western Australia is 
about to take steps for the introduction 
of Chinese cheap labour, which is, of 
course, available for many purposes for 
which the high-priced labour of free 
European emigrants would be quite un- 
suitable. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL-POX (BOX- 
LEY, KENT). 


Mr. ROSS asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether his 
attention has been called to an outbreak 
of small-pox in Boxley parish, Holling- 
bourne Union, Kent, where, apparently 
from the medical attendant not having 
taken precautions to isolate the case, five 
other cases have since occurred (one 
ending in death), which are traceable to 
infection caught from the said case ? 

Mr. DODSON, -in reply, said, that 
his attention had been called to the 
case by the Question by a letter which 
the hon. Gentleman was good enough to 
send him. He had since caused inquiries 
to be made; and he found that a labour- 
ing man who had been attacked by 
small-pox, and who died, was attended 
by a private practitioner, who ordered 
his removal to a hospital ; ‘but no hos- 
pital accommodation was available. His 
wife was afterwards attacked. She was 
attended by a doctor, who recommended 
her removal to the hospital of a neigh- 
bouring sanitary authority; but they 
were not willing to admit her. The 
usual precautions for disinfecting ap- 
peared to have been taken by direction 
of the medical men, to whom, as far as 
he could see, no blame attached. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—VOLUN- 
TARY AND BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether, 
where in the neighbourhood of any Board 
School the School Board are actively 
engaged in supplying an existing de- 
ficiency of accommodation, the Educa- 
tion Department claim that, before they 
recognise the right conceded by the 
footnote to Article 17¢ of the Code, viz. 
that the accommodation of the Board 
School shall for the present be calculated 
according to the usual rate, they have 
the right to annex this further condition, 
not existing in the Code, that there shall 
be no vacant places in any neighbour- 
ing Voluntary School, or that they may 
exercise a discretion to withhold the 
right given by the footnote in conse- 
quence of the existence of vacant places 
in neighbouring Voluntary Schools ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Education 
Department claim no such right as the 
hon. Member supposes, nor does the 
foot-note in the Code to which he refers 
give a school board any such right as he 
seems to claim. By that foot-note the 
Department undertakes to endeavour to 
have, at least, eight square feet of space 
for each child in average attendance. 
But this is so admittedly insufficient that 
board schools are planned and erected 
with public loans to supply nine or ten 
square feet per child. When we are 
satisfied that there is an actual deficiency 
of accommodation in any part of a dis- 
trict, and that the Board are actively 
engaged in supplying it, we allow all 
the public elementary schools in the 
neighbourhood of the proposed new 
school to be filled up to eight square 
feet to meet the immediate neces- 
sity. The only right the Department 
claim is that of deciding when and in 
what cases school boards or school 
managers may be allowed to admit more 
children than the number for which a 
school was originally built. The sole 
object we have in view is to prevent the 
over-crowding of school-rooms, and to 
preserve the health both of teachers 
and scholars. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY, in conse- 
quence of the answer he had received, 
gave Notice that on the Education Vote 
he would move— 


_ “That the power claimed by the Education 
Department to consider the existence of vacant 
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places in neighbouring voluntary schools, before 
recognising the right conferred by the Education 
Code on School Boards of temporarily reckoning 
their school accommodation on the usual basis, 
is unauthorised by the Education Code, is unjust 
to parents as tending to deprive them of the 
power of freely selecting schools for their 
children, is a violation of the spirit of sec- 
tion 97 of ‘The Education Act, 1870,’ and is 
a hindrance to the work of Elementary Educa- 
tion.’’ 


SUGAR BOUNTIES—INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 

Mr. WHITLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, What is the pre- 
sent state of the negotiations between 
Her Majesty’s Government and Foreign 
Governments for an International Con- 
ference on the question of bounties upon 
the export of raw and refined sugar; 
and, whether an answer has been re- 
ceived from the French Government ; 
and, if so, what is the nature of the 
French communication, and the reply (if 
any) of the Board of Trade? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Question 
would better have been put to the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
but with my hon. Friend’s assent I will 
answer it. Inquiries have been made 
of the Governments of France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and Austria as to 
whether they would agree to take part 
in an International Conference for the 
removal of bounties on the export of 
sugar. The Belgian and Austrian Go- 
vernments have signified their willing- 
ness to participate in a Conference. The 
German and Dutch Governments have 
declined. The French Government have 
signified their willingness to accept the 
Conference subject to a preliminary 
agreement on the part of each of the 
negotiating Powers to adopt common 
measures for suppressing premiums on 
the export of raw and refined sugar, 
these measures to include restrictions 
on the import of sugar from countries 
where bounties are still allowed to con- 
tinue. The French Government add 
that recent alterations have placed their 
legislation beyond all serious criticism, 
and that it would be greatly to the in- 
terests of French trade that it should be 
the same in all countries. To prevent 
the possibility of misapprehension the 
French Government have been informed 
that Her Majesty’s Government are not 
in any event prepared on behalf of 
Great Britain to restrict importation by 
protective or countervailing duties; but 
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that they would be glad to learn whe- 
ther the French Government would join 
the Conference subject to this reserva- 
tion on the part of Great Britain. No 
reply to this communication has yet 
been received from the French Govern- 
ment, and as soon as the Correspondence 
is complete it will be laid upon the 
Table. 


RAILWAYS (ENGLAND)—LANDSLIP ON 
THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
his attention has been called to a serious 
landslip which occurred near the Abbot’s 
Cliff Tunnel of the South Eastern Rail- 
way, on the night of the 20th instant; 
whether landslips in the neighbourhood 
of the tunnels between Shorncliffe and 
Dover have not in recent years been of 
frequent occurrence, and, on more than 
one occasion, with loss of life; if the 
Railway inspectors have at any time re- 
ported the construction of this part of 
the line as dangerous to the travel- 
ling public; and, if he can state the 
nature and extent of the precautions 
habitually taken by the South Eastern 
Railway Company to protect their pas- 
sengers from the risks of these acci- 
dents ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The South- 
Eastern Railway Company have in- 
formed me that a considerable quantity 
of the side of the cutting near the Abbot’s 
Cliff tunnel came away on Sunday night, 
but that they were able to clear the line 
sufficiently to allow an engine and trucks 
to go through on Monday, and that on 
Tuesday morning the ordinary traffic 
was resumed. ‘There were two land- 
slips between Dover and Shorncliffe in 
January, 1877, within three days of 
each other; and on one occasion two 
servants of the Company were, unfor- 
tunately, buried in the landslip. The 
Railway Inspectors have not reported 
that this portion of the line is dangerous 
to the travelling public; but Major 
General Hutchinson, in his Report on 
the landslips to which I have referred, 
stated that it was necessary that the 
line should be carefully watched. The 
South-Eastern Railway Company inform 
me that all possible and necessary pre- 
cautions are taken, and that the portions 
of the line above referred to are con- 
stantly and carefully watched. 


{Marcu 24, 1881} 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—THE CAUSE 
LISTS. 


Mr. MELLOR asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether there is any objec- 
tion to the lists for the Courts in Banco, 
as well as those of Appeal and Nisi 
Prius, being placed on the notice board 
of Westminster Hall, and also on a 
notice board at the New Jourts of Justice 
after the close of each day’s sitting ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that 
there would be no practical difficulty 
in doing what the hon. Member sug- 
gested in the Question, and the ar- 
rangement should be carried into ef- 
fect. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL NOTES. 


Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR asked 
the Postmaster General, If he is aware 
that postal notes are not obtainable at 
post offices in the City after four in the 
afternoon; and, whether he cannot ar- 
range to extend the time of issue to the 
whole period during which such offices 
are open, so as to give the public every 
facility for taking advantage of this very 
convenient mode of remitting small sums 
through the post ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, there 
was no practical difficulty in what the 
hon. Member desired, and he had given 
instructions that the postal note and 
money order business should be carried 
on as late as possible, both in London 
and the Provinces. 


UNOCCUPIED LANDS (ENGLAND). 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
it is practicable for the Department to 
procure, along with the Agricultural 
Statistics for 1881, Returns of the num- 
bers and areas of arable farms in Eng- 
land unoccupied by either landlord or 
tenant; and, if so, whether he will give 
instructions for such Returns ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I find upon 
inquiry that it will be practicable, with- 
out any very great additional expense, 
to procure these Returns. The Re- 
turns will be of interest at the present 
time, and arrangements are being made 
to collect the information with the 
agricultural statistics for the present 
year. 
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SOLOMON ISLES—THE MURDER OF 
LIEUTENANT BOWER—CRUISE OF 
THE “EMERALD.” 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHOUR asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table the Report of the 
cruise of the ‘‘ Emerald” in search of 
the murderers of Lieutenant Bower of 
the ‘“‘Sandfly,” together with the in- 
structions in relation thereto, which were 
given to Captain Maxwell by the Com- 
modore on the station ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : No information 
about the proceedings of the Zmerald 
has yet arrived at the Admiralty. When 
the Commodore’s Report, which is ex- 
pected about the middle of next month, 
arrives, it will be considered by the Ad- 
miralty, and I will then communicate 
with the hon. Member for Leicester, 
and give him an opportunity of putting 
another Question. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — BYE- 
LAWS OF SCHOOL BOARDS—SCHOOL 
FEES. 


Mr. TILLETT asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Whether his attention has 
been called to the letter of the Educa- 
tion Department of the 8th of January 
1878, addressed to the Norwich School 
Board, which states that a School Board 
or the managers of a voluntary school 
are justified in refusing admission to 
any child who does not prepay the 
school fee, unless the parent is pre- 
vented by poverty from paying the same, 
and that, in the opinion of their Lord- 
ships, when a child is absent from school 
because the parent does not choose to 
pay the fee, there was no reason why 
the parent should not be summoned for 
violating the bye-laws; whether, having 
regard to the recent decision in the case 
of Richardson v. Saunders, to the effect 
that a parent cannot be fined for not 
causing his child to attend school, if the 
child is sent to school without the weekly 
fee and is refused admission, and having 
regard to Article 17a of the New Code, 
which provides, as a 
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whether the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown has been taken on the 
subject; and, whether the Government 
propose to introduce any Bill dealing 
with the question ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention has 
been directed to the letter of January 8, 
1878, which I find it has been the prac- 
tice of the Department in past years to 
send in similar cases. The effect of the 
decision in ‘‘ Richardson v. Saunders ” 
seems to have been generally misunder- 
stood. In this case the order to attend 
a particular school was made under 
Section 11 of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1876; and it was found, by the case 
submitted to the High Court of Justice, 
that the parent was unable to pay the 
school fee. Having regard to this ad- 
mitted fact, the Judges held that the 
parent, by sending his child to the 
school, had done everything in his 
power. But this decision does not in 
any way affect the rule laid down in 
the Code, according to which a child 
may be refused admission who does not 
pay the fee, and is not prevented by 
poverty from paying it. I make this 
statement after conference with the Law 
Officers of the Crown; and we are con- 
sidering with them whether further legis- 
lation is necessary to enforce the liability 
of parents in regard to the. payment of 
school fees for their children. 


AFGHANISTAN — CANDAHAR (POLITI- 
CAL SITUATION). 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
before the Candahar Provinces are made 
over to a new ruler with some material 
support from the British Government, 
measures have been taken to ascertain 
the wishes of the Dooranees, not a few 
chiefs only, but the people at large; 
whether it has been found that most of 
them are favourable to Abdur Rahman ; 
and, if not, whether he has considered 
the possibility of giving them facilities 
freely to chose their own chief magis- 
trate ? 

Mr. DALRYMPLE had also the fol- 
lowing Question on the Paper :—To ask 





‘¢ Condition of a school receiving Government 
Grant, that no child is refused admission to the | 
school on other than reasonable grounds,’’ | 
a child can, under any and what cir- 
cumstances, be refused admission, on the 
ground of non-payment of the fee, with- | 


out endangering the Government Grant; ! ther the risk to the health of the troops 


the Secretary of State for India, What 
expectation he has that the troops of 
the Ameer will reach Candahar early in 
April; whether, if they do not arrive 
early in April, it is still intended that 
our troops should quit Candahar; whe- 
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from the great heat in the passes has re- 
ceived consideration from Her Majesty’s 
Government; and, if the season of the 
year makes an early departure from Can- 
dahar necessary, and the Ameer’s troops 
have not arrived, in whose hands and 
under whose authority it is intended 
that Candahar shall be left? 

Viscount SANDON had also the fol- 
lowing Question on the Paper :—To ask 
the Secretary of State for India, What 
conditions have been made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with Abdur Rahman 
as to freedom of commercial intercourse 
between Northern and Southern Afghan- 
istan and British India ; and, if it is not 
now in his power to state the actual 
conditions, whether he could inform the 
House whether the terms under which 
both Southern and Northern Afghan- 
istan have been made over to him will 
preclude the Ruler of Afghanistan from 
establishing a commercial system which 
will virtually exclude from his Country 
the great bulk of British and Indian 
manufactures in the same way as they 
are excluded from the territories under 
the control of Russia ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I think it would probably be convenient 
that I should answer the Question of 
my hon. Friend, and at the same time 
the Questions of the hon. Member for 
Buteshire and the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool. In regard to them, 
I have to state that, while Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have thought it their 
duty to indicate very clearly to the Go- 
vernment of India their views on the 
main question of policy, and as to which 
they have already been, and, no doubt, 
will be, further severely attacked, they 
thought at the same time it would be 
right to leave to the Government of 
India the utmost discretion possible, 
both as to the time and manner of 
carrying into effect that policy, and the 
control over all the subsidiary measures 
relating thereto. No instructions, there- 
fore, have been given to the Govern- 
ment of India, except those which are 
contained in the Papers which have 
been presented to Parliament. We have 
not yet received from the Government 
of India any full account of the mea- 
sures taken, or which they are prepared 
totake; and it is not, therefore, possible 
to answer these Questions very much in 
detail. With regard, however, to the 
Question just put by my hon. Friend 
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(Sir George Campbell, I have to point 
out that there do not appear to exist in 
Candahar, or any other part of Afghan- 
istan, facilities for obtaining what he 
would appear to desire—namely, some- 
thing in the nature of a plébiscite of the 
people of Afghanistan as to the choice 
of their future Ruler. As I stated the 
other day, measures have been taken by 
the Resident at Candahar for ascertain- 
ing the feeling of the Sirdars and of the 
people, and on the 3rd of March the 
Viceroy telegraphed— 

“The Government of India has just received 
a full Report from Colonel St. John as to the 
districts and Sirdars who would probably accept 
the Ameer’s government. He is personally of 
opinion that if the Ameer sends sufficient troops 
in time his occupation of Candahar and the 
adjacent districts would not be resisted.” 


This Report has not yet been received, 
but may shortly be expected. With re- 
gard to the Question of the hon. Member 
for Buteshire (Mr. Dalrymple), the health 
of the troops under the great heat shortly 
to be expected in the Passes between 
Candahar and India has, of course, 
been under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment of India, and has decided them 
on the date they have fixed for the 
evacuation of Candahar. It is announced 
that a body of 4,000 Infantry and 1,000 
Cavalry are proceeding to Candahar. 
The latter is accompanied by Sirdar 
Hashim Khan—son of the late Azim 
Khan, and, therefore, nephew of the 
late Shere Ali Khan—about 22 years of 
age, a man of no particular note, who 
was kept at Cabul under surveillance by 
his uncle Shere Ali, and who has been 
selected by Abdurrahman as Governor 
of Candahar. The Cavalry are reported 
to have left Cabul on the 21st, and will 
reach Candahar in 12 marches. The 
Infantry and Artillery will follow at 
once. Information has been received 
from Colonel St. John that letters from 
Candahar Sirdars are being despatched 
to Cabul assuring Abdurrahman of their 
allegiance and assistance at that place. 
In regard to the Question of the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon), I have to state that no com- 
mercial conditions have been made with 
the Ameer. The Government have re- 
served to themselves the right of making 
any future Treaty engagements on com- 
mercial or other points that it pleases, if 
it is found advisable to do so after Ab- 
durrahman has consolidated his autho- 
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rity in the country. The instructions 
given by the Foreign Secretary in India 
to Mr. Lepel Griffin, at the time when 
Abdurrahman was recognized as Ameer, 
will be found in the Papers No. 1, page 
39. No further conditions, so far as I 
am aware, have been made with Abdur- 
rahman previous to his assuming the 
government of Candahar; and I do not 
think the time has come when it can be 
said that his authority has been suffi- 
ciently consolidated to make it expedient 
to enter into a regular Treaty with him. 
I have only to add that, as Questions 
were asked the other day about the 
Papers which have not been received, I 
have to-day received a telegram from 
the Government of India which I will 
read— 

“Your telegrams of the 21st and 23rd re- 

garding missing despatches received. The mail 
packet of the 21st appears to have been received 
by the postal authorities in time for the mail of 
that date; but I fear they have been accidentally 
mis-sent elsewhere than London. The matter 
is under close inquiry. Regarding other de- 
spatches enumerated as missing in your tele- 
gram of the 21st, no certain answer can be given 
pending arrival of registers in transit from 
Calcutta. I greatly regret that these Papers 
should have so -inconveniently miscarried. I 
will telegraph again.”’ 
I have, however, to add that after 
answering the Question on Tuesday, I 
found that by a previous mail—although 
the whole of the contents of one mail, as 
I have already stated, had not been 
received—a further despatch from the 
Government of India had been received 
which contained two of the Minutes of 
Members of the Council. Finding that 
one was by Mr. Rivers Thompson, and 
contained a very severe criticism upon 
the policy of the Government, I thought 
that, although the Papers were still ina 
very incomplete state, it would be de- 
sirable that the House should be, as 
soon as possible, in possession, at all 
events, of this Minute. I therefore 
yesterday presented the despatch, con- 
taining the Minutes by Mr. Rivers 
Thompson and Major Baring, and one 
or two further despatches which were 
necessary to elucidate them; and those 
Papers are now printed, and copies can 
be obtained by hon. Members. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, Whether any 
inquiry had been made of the officers on 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
boats who had charge of the mails ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT in- 
quired, Whether the Sirdars of Canda- 
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har and the district had been asked by 
the British Representative whether they 
would not prefer British occupation to 
the rule of the Ameer of Cabul ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have read the telegram giving all the 
information which we have on the sub- 
ject. I ascertained when the Papers were 
first discovered to be missing that inquiry 
was made at the General Post Office, 
and the authorities there were not able 
to throw any light on the question ; and 
they have not been able to furnish any 
explanation since it was found that the 
Papers did not arrive by the last mail. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Will the noble Lord state the exact date 
when the Minute arrived at the India 
Office ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It arrived by the mail on Monday. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
MR. DILLON. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the following words of 
the honourable Member for Tipperary, 
spoken at Woodford on Sunday last :— 

“ Judge Fitzgerald had better take care that 
the National Land League did not do away 
with him and his salary ;”’ 
and also to the following words, spoken 
by him previously at Borrisokane :— 

“ An attempt has been made by some of the 
magistrates to induce the people to believe that 
this system of Boycotting is illegal. I tell the 
people to-day not to believe any magistrate that 
tells them that it is illegal, and if it be illegal to 
advise the people to Boycott any man who 
assists an oppressor or who takes a farm from 
which another has been evicted, then let the 
law prosecute me for stating it here to-day to 
you;” 
and, whether he intends to take any 
steps in reference thereto? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that Ques- 
tion, I beg to ask him, Whether Mr. Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald is the same as the Mr. 
Fitzgerald who, at a banquet to the 
Lord Lieutenant in Cork, in 1852, being 
still an unpromoted lawyer, made a 
speech of ultra-patriotic fervour, jumped 
on the table, broke the glasses, and 
otherwise gave evidence of extraordi- 
nary excitement ; and whether no 
journalistic records remain of the scene 
‘from the fact that Mr. Fitzgerald went 
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to the newspaper offices and asked to 
have the occurrence suppressed or toned 
down ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: With regard 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Galway, I have to say I do not think it 
is one which I could under any circum- 
stances be called upon to answer; and, 
suppose I could answer it without 
Notice, it is difficult to understand it. 
As to the Question of the noble Lord, 
my attention has been called to both the 
speeches referred to, and I can only say 
they will receive the careful attention of 
the Government. As to whether the 
Government intends to take any steps 
with reference to these speeches, the 
noble Lord must excuse me if I say I do 
not think it would be consistent with the 
public interest for me to answer that 
Question ? 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY was under- 
stood to ask the Chief Secretary, Whe- 
ther his attention had been called to a 
pamphlet by Mr. Henry Crompton on 
the Land League organization, Mr. 
Crompton being a high authority on 
legal matters, in which he stated that 
the Land League was a perfectly legi- 
timate organization, and that ‘ Boy- 
cotting ’’ was not illegal ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I did not 
hear the hon. Member’s Question; but, 
as far as I can make out, he asks 
me whether my attention has been 
called to a certain pamphlet. I do not 
know whether he wants me to give him 
any information about the pamphlet ; 
but I must ask him to give Notice of the 
Question. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN : I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, Whether he is 
not aware that the ‘‘doing away with” at 
least two of the Irish Judges and their 
salaries has often been publicly advo- 
cated as a desirable reform, and well 
worthy the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


STATE OF IRELAND—KERRY ASSIZES— 
THE TRALEE LAND LEAGUERS. 


Mr. BERESFORD asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing passage in the Irish newspapers of 
Monday the 21st instant, describing 
Kerry Assizes :— 
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“The trial of the Tralee Land Leaguers was 
postponed on an affidavit by the Crown Solicitor 
stating that a fair trial could not be had with 
the present jury panel, and that witnesses were 
afraid to give evidence ; ”’ 
and, whether he intends to take any 
steps to remedy such a state of things? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I have seen in 
one of the Irish papers the paragraph 
quoted, and I have only to state that the 
postponement, under the circumstances, 
is greatly to be regretted; but I hope 
such a state of things will not long con- 
tinue. Such matters, I need not say, 
require the careful consideration of the 
Government before stating to the House 
what course it is intended to take. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE ACT—COURTS 
MARTIAL. 


Sirk EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
in the Army Discipline Act, any scheme 
for an alteration in the existing system 
of general courts martial is contem- 
plated, whereby the privilege now pos- 
sessed by civilians, of an appeal from 
the first judgment of a court to a higher 
judicial tribunal, would be extended to 
members of the military profession ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and learned Friend, I have to re- 
mind him that in criminal matters civi- 
lians have no general right of appeal to 
a higher tribunal, and that I have no 
intention of proposing that members of 
the Military Profession should have any 
general right of appeal from courts 
martial. 


ARMY—NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
OF ENGINEERS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Royal Engineers 
of the following classes are to be made 
warrant officers under the new scheme: 
—Serjeant Majors employed as First 
Class Military Foremen of Works; Ser- 
jeant Majors employed as Staff Clerks ; 
First Class Staff Serjeants employed as 
Instructors at the School of Military 
Engineering, Chatham ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and also 
to the hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Baron Henry de Worms), and to my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
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versity of London (Sir John Lubbock), 
who have written to me on similar ques- 
tions, I have to say that the list of non- 
commissioned officers of rank somewhat 
analogous to that of sergeant-major 
whom it would be of public advantage 
to make warrant officers is not yet 
finally settled, and will require some 
little time to arrange. On matters of 
detail like this, it might be for the con- 
venience of the House if, before Ques- 
tions are put in the House, communica- 
tions were had with me personally. I 
would undertake to give the best infor- 
mation I could. 


Contagious Diseases 


PARLIAMENT—PREMATURE PUBLICA- 
TION OF DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If he is aware by what means 
the Teinds Biil (Scotland) appeared at 
full-length in the ‘‘Scotsman”’ news- 
paper of Monday last, before it has 
been delivered to Members of the 
House ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): The Bill was delivered to 
Members this morning. I can only re- 
peat to the House the explanation which 
I have already given to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buteshire privately. I had every 
reason to believe that the Bill to which 
he refers would have been distributed 
to Members on Monday, the same day 
on which it appeared in the newspaper 
referred to; but by a mistake, as to 
which I shall not trouble the House, it 
was delayed for a few days. As my hon. 
Friend must be aware, a Bill that affects 
many interests, as this Bill does, must 
necessarily be communicated to many 
persons in draft before being presented 
to the House. I have, therefore, not 
thought it necessary to institute an in- 
quiry as to the precise manner in which 
it got into the hands of the newspaper 
referred to. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
—THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether the 
restrictions on the movement of cattle 
which expire on the 31st of March are 
to be extended ? 

Sm WILLIAM WELBY-GREGORY 
asked, In what counties and districts 
which have been declared ‘‘ infected 
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areas” the Privy Council Orders, which 
expire on the 31st instant, will not (in 
the absence of any fresh outbreak in 
them of foot and mouth disease) be re- 
newed, and fairs and markets be per- 
mitted to be reopened, on and after 
April 1st? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Various Orders 
of Council have been issued since the 
recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, some of which are of a tempo- 
rary character, expiring at a given date, 
unless renewed, while the others are of 
a permanent nature, and remain in force 
until revoked by another Order of Coun- 
cil. As some misapprehension appears 
to exist on the subject, it may be ad- 
visable to make a short explanatory 
statement. The temporary Orders, 
which expire on March 31, are four— 
first, Markets and Fairs Temporary 
Order, under which the holding of mar- 
kets and fairs, except under licence, is 
prohibited throughout Great Britain ; 
second, the Metropolis (Foot-and-mouth 
Disease) Order, under which no market, 
except the Metropolitan Market, is al- 
lowed to be held in the Metropolis, and 
no animal is allowed to be exhibited in 
the Metropolis except for slaughter. All 
animals so exhibited are bound to be 
slaughtered within the Metropolis within 
a period of 10 days; third, an Order 
prohibiting the importation of animals 
from England and Wales into Scotland ; 
fourth, an Order for preventing the in- 
troduction of disease into the New Forest. 
With regard to the first, we areof opinion 
that it will not be possible to renew the 
Markets and Fairs Order after the 31st 
instant, so that in all districts not in- 
cluded in an infected area markets and 
fairs can be held as usual after that date. 
The Metropolitan Order has been ex- 
tended for another month—namely, till 
April 30, and during that period no 
animal which has been exposed in the 
Metropolitan Market will be allowed to 
leave the Metropolis alive. The question 
of continuing for a further period the 
Scotch and New Forest Orders is under 
consideration, and we are in communi- 
cation with the authorities on the spot 
with reference to both Orders. The 
Orders which now apply to infected 
areas are distinct from the Orders to 
which I have referred. Under these 
Orders, no market or fair can be held 
within an infected area, except by licence 
of the local authority, and then only for 
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fat animals for slaughter within six 
days, the Privy Council having power to 
license sales of store animals. We are 
now considering the propriety of re- 
ducing the limits of the infected areas, 
and it is proposed to consolidate and 
amend the Orders which now regulate 
the holding of markets and the move- 
ment of animals in infected areas. We 
hope to gazette the amended Orders on 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked, Whether there 
was any truth in the rumour that out- 
breaks were on the increase ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am happy to 
say there is no truth whatever in the 
report. This is by far the best week we 
have experienced this year. 

Mr. BORLASE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Provisional Orders issued under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
by the Somersetshire Court of Quarter 
Sessions; whether it be true, as stated 
in the ‘‘ Western Morning News” of 
Tuesday March 22nd, that, owing to a 
defect in these Orders, no one has power 
to grant a licence for the removal of 
stock into that county; whether, as a 
consequence of this, several farmers, 
some of them members of the local com- 
mittees under the Act, have recently 
been fined for removing stock which 
they had purchased in Devon; whether 
there was an instance of peculiar hard- 
ship in the case of a farmer residing at 
Hemyock, in Devon, who applied for 
leave to remove his whole stock on quit- 
ting his farm on the 25th of March (his 
successor entering on that day), and was 
refused under the said Order ; whether 
it has been brought to his knowledge 
that the farming interests of the adjacent 
western counties are harassed by such a 
provision, and dealers in stock impeded 
in their trade; and, if this be so, whe- 
ther the said Court of Quarter Sessions, 
or its chairman or clerk, can be severally 
or collectively held liable for compensa- 
tion for such loss of time and profit ; or, 
if not, whether it is in his power to 
afford to such farmers and others any 
speedy and effectual remedy ? 

Mr. R. H. PAGET rose and said, 
before the Question was answered he 
desired to claim the indulgence of the 
House in regard to a matter personal to 
himself. At the end of the somewhat 
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peared to desire to saddle upon him 
personally a pecuniary liability. 

Mr. BORLASE: I have no such in- 
tention whatever. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that, at the 
least, he might have expected to have 
received from the hon. Member some 
kind of intimation. There was no de- 
fect in the Orders which had been issued. 
As Chairman of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, he might say that they had 
been put in force by general consent, 
and with the most complete success. 
[Order !””] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that when the 
Question had been answered the hon. 
Member would be at liberty to make 
any personal explanation if he was not 
satisfied with the answer. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have the best 
reason for stating that the hon. Mem- 
ber who puts this Question had no idea 
or intention of casting any imputation 
on any hon. Member. We have re- 
ceived no complaints of the hardships 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member; but since he has directed our 
attention to the matter we have asked 
local authorities for an explanation, 
which, as soon as received, shall be 
communicated to the hon. Member. I 
think it is only right to add that the 
administration of the Acts by the local 
authorities of Somerset has been most 
successful. 

Mr R. H. PAGET said, he was 
thoroughly satisfied with the statement 
of the Vice President. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Mr. GRANTHAM asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If any provision 
has been made, in the instructions sent 
out to our Commissioners in the Trans- 
vaal for the settlement of the terms of 
peace or future government of the Coun- 
try, for the protection of the interests of 
those British subjects who have either 
bought land or advanced money on land 
in the Transvaal, in consequence of its 
having been annexed to the British 
Crown ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
this Question, and several other Ques- 
tions of substantially the same character, 
I have to say that we have no informa- 
tion, except what is contained in the 
telegrams; but of these telegrams a 
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the hands of hon. Members were printed, 
and they will be immediately laid on the 
Table of the House. Therefore, all I 
have to do is to refer hon. Gentlemen to 
documents, which are public documents, 
and, in a very few words, to advert to 
the subject. Hon. Members will have 
an opportunity of judging more fully 
for themselves when the telegrams are 
circulated. On this subject a telegram 
has arrived to-day from Sir Evelyn 
Wood. In this telegram it is stated 
that it has been also agreed that there 
should be no molestation for political 
opinion on either side. That is arather 
more succinct reference to a passage in 
a telegram from Lord Kimberley; and 
I have no doubt that is all that will be 
required in the case. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, his Question 
referred especially to the protection of 
British subjects. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When the hon. 
Member sees the telegrams that are to 
be put into print to-night, and will be 
in the hands of hon. Members to-morrow 
morning, he will see that this is an 
answer to an instruction of Lord Kim- 
berley’s, a little fuller in its terms, but 
substantially corresponding with it. 

Captain AYLMERasked, If the House 
is to understand that the terms of peace 
with the Boers preclude the Military 
Authorities in South Africa from supply- 
ing the detachments of British Troops in 
the Transvaal with such munitions of 
war as may be necessary to render them 
efficient ; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment will withdraw them from such an 
equivocal position ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This Question 
refers to a telegram of Sir Evelyn Wood, 
in which he says, at the close of one of 
the sentences, that it was after, and in 
consideration of the engagement made 
by the Boers that he had given certain 
promises, one of which was that he would 
not send ammunition into the Transvaal. 
We have no further information on the 
subject. The sending of ammunition 
has not been dealt with in any previous 
telegram ; but as Sir Evelyn Wood gave 
that engagement, we make no doubt he 
had perfectly satisfied himself that the 
garrisons in the Transvaal had ammuni- 
tion amply sufficient for their wants. 

Mr. MURRAY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, in the terms 
agreed to by Sir Evelyn Wood and by the 
Boer leaders, the latter have conceded to 
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Her Majesty the right to move her forces 
freely and without delay over all portions 
of her territory in Natal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
this Question, here again is a reference 
to a passage in a telegram now in the 
hands of the hon. Member, but which 
was probably not in his hands when he 
put the Question on the Paper. Thatis 
the telegram in which Sir Evelyn Wood, 
having received certain promises from 
the Boers, promised on our part that he 
would not do certain things—-that he 
would not take possession of a fresh 
position, nor follow them up with troops. 
Her Majesty’s Government have no doubt 
whatever of the meaning of these words, 
though they are not in possession of any 
official comment on them. They mean 
that Sir Evelyn Wood promised to ab- 
stain from anything which, in its natural 
construction, would wear the appearance 
of a hostile military operation when the 
Boers agreed to disperse. 

Mr. MURRAY: Will Laing’s Nek 

remain in the possession of Her Ma- 
josty ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Beyond all doubt 
it will be abandoned by the Boers and 
be in possession of Her Majesty. Per- 
haps I may be allowed one word of 
explanation. The hon. Member will see 
that it would be a matter of some diffi- 
culty for Her Majesty’s Government, 
while the matter was pending, to recog- 
nize any distinction between the country 
on the one side of the Natal Border 
and the country on the other, inasmuch 
as, in point of fact, they will be under 
British law, and both in the same posi- 
tion. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If he will be 
good enough to state what will be the 
position and functions of Sir Frederick 
Roberts under the recent arrangement 
with the Boers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The position of 
Sir Frederick Roberts after what has 
taken place will be best explained by 
my reading telegrams which have been 
sent to him. Lord Kimberley has sent 
to Sir Frederick Roberts the following 
telegram :— 


“You will receive Mr. Childers’ telegram 
that it is not considered necessary for you to 
proceed to Natal to take the command of troops. 
This willrender it unnecessary for you to pro- 
ceed thither to assume civil government. I 
have only to express my thanks to you for the 
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promptitude with which you undertook the 
important duties which you would have dis- 
charged under this department.”’ 

The following telegram was also sent by 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War to the General command- 
ing at the Cape of Good Hope :— 

“Please hand following telegram to Sir 
Frederick Roberts on arrival. 

“Peace having been concluded with the Boers, 
Government have determined to bring back 
greater part of the reinforcements on the way. 
While highly appreciating the readiness with 
which, at much personal inconvenience, you 
accepted the command, they do not now think 
it necessary that you should go on to Natal. 
Sir E. Wood will be left in command for the 
present. You had better return direct by mail 
steamer after such rest as you wish to take.”’ 


I can testify that any gentleman return- 
ing from the Cape by mail steamer, if 
he is fortunate in the circumstance of 
weather, is likely to have a very pleasant 
voyage. The telegram proceeds— 
“Your staff, including General Newdigate, 
should also return. I willask General Leicester 


Smyth to let you know all the arrangements we 
are making as to the disposition of the troops.’’ 


As, in the reading of that telegram, I 
have had to refer to the recall of certain 
reinforcements, I will read a portion of 
the contents of a telegram which has 
also been sent by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War yesterday 
to Major General Sir Evelyn Wood— 

“Pending final settlement under Commis- 
sioners’ action, force now in Natal and Trans- 
vaal will not be reduced in strength, though 
reliefs may be made. Garrison at Cape will be 
strengthened by an additional battalion, and 
artillery ammunition column will be landed 
there to await orders.”’ 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS: I wish to 
know whether it follows, as a matter of 
fact, that the Commission sent out ap- 
pointing Sir Frederick Roberts as Go- 
vernor of Natal and the Transvaal, and 
High Commissioner for that part of 
South Africa, is at an end, and that 
things revert to their former state ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; that is the 
obvious effect of the telegram of my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 


POST OFFICE—THE TELEGRAPH 
CLERKS. 

Mr. MACLIVER asked the Post- 
master General, If he is aware of the 
uneasy feeling which still prevails among 
the telegraphic clerks; and if he will, 
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upon an early day, give to the House 
his decision upon the proposals made to 
him, in various memorials, for an adjust- 
ment of present differences ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I suppose that the 
hon. Member, in asking whether I am 
aware of the uneasiness existing amongst 
telegraphists, makes special reference to 
certain meetings which were held on 
Saturday last in London and certain 
Provincial towns. I can only say that I 
have read the proceedings at those 
meetings with great regret; and I am 
sure that it would be obvious to the 
House that the efforts which the De- 
partment is now making to arrive, with 
the least delay possible, at a just con- 
clusion with regard to the complaints of 
the telegraphists, must be considerably 
hampered, if the telegraphists, on their 
part, assume a threatening attitude. 
With regard to the second portion of 
the Question of the hon. Member, the 
House will, perhaps, recollect that on 
this day week, in reply to an inquiry 
which he then addressed to me, I stated 
that I would spare no effort to arrive, 
with the least delay possible, at a just 
conclusion with regard to the entire 
subject. I am not conscious that I have 
done anything to give anyone reason to 
suppose that that promise would not be 
redeemed. As I am aware that many 
hon. Members are receiving Memorials 
from the telegraphists and from the 
authorities of certain towns, and as I 
know there is considerable agitation on 
the subject, perhaps the House will 
permit me to state, in order to show 
that on my part there has been no un- 
necessary delay, that it was only on 
Monday last that I received the short- 
hand writer’s notes, consisting of 250 
pages, of the interview which I had 
with the telegraphists. In these notes 
many statements were made by the 
telegraphists as to the nature and skill 
of their employment, of the amount of 
overtime they had to work, as to sick 
leave, and many other points, which I 
feel Iam bound, in justice to them, care- 
fully to investigate. Moreover, I stated 
to the telegraphists, at the conclusion of 
the interview, that if there was anything 
they had omitted to bring under my 
notice, or any further facts which they 
wished to lay before me, I would re- 
ceive themin writing. Only as recently 
as this day some of these telegraphists 
have sent me documents, which I have 
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not had time to readover. Under these 
circumstances, I hope the House will 
agree with me that I should not be 
acting justly either to the public or the 
telegraphists if I were to permit myself 
to be forced into a premature conclusion 
on the subject. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND —CANONRY IN 
WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Dr. 
Bradley, who has recently accepted a 
Canonry in Worcester Cathedral, will 
still retain his position as Master of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford ; and, ifso, whe- 
ther he has considered the inconvenience 
that might not improbably result from 
the creation of a new vested interest 
pending the report of the Commission 
on Cathedrals, which may be expected 
to make recommendations having an 
important bearing on the holding of 
double preferments ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the question of appointments to canon- 
ries, [ quite agree that appointments in 
cathedrals in conjunction with other ap- 
wenger should be carefully watched. 

ut, at the same time, I must say I do 
not think, in reference to that particu- 
lar case mentioned by the hon. Gentle- 
man, there has been, or is, any occasion 
to require from Dr. Bradley any general 
engagement. The House is aware that 
nothing has been so common as to use 
cathedral appointments, under recent ar- 
rangements, by way of reward to dis- 
tinguished parochial clergymen. That 
is a practice which has gone on very 
largely, and where the selection is judi- 
cious I think it highly desirable. Of 
all those appointments there is none so 
free from conflict of duty as those of the 
Heads of Colleges, who reside in their 
Colleges for something like six months 
each year, and only three months in the 
cathedral towns. The subject is under 
the consideration of the Cathedrals Com- 
mission, and I have no doubt we shall 
receive very valuable recommendations 
from that Commission. 


INDIA—THE MAHARAJAH OF 
MYSORE. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether the 
arrangements for investing the Maha- 
rajah of Mysore, at the period of his 
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majority, with the actual government of 
the State, including the selection of a 
Dewan or Minister for His Highness, 
have been made with the sanction and 
approval of the Secretary of State in 
Council ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The general arrangements connected 
with the transfer of the Mysore State to 
the Maharajah Chamrajéndra Wadiar 
have been made with the approval of 
the. Secretary of State for India in 
Council. A Blue Book containing full 
information on this point is in course of 
preparation, to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. The installation of the Mahara- 
jah, presided over by the Governor of 
Madras, will take place on Friday, the 
25th instant. In the administration of 
the State the Maharajah will be assisted 
by a Dewan and by a Council, consisting 
of two principal Native officials. For 
the office of Dewan the Government of 
India have agreed to the selection of 
Mr. Rungacharlu, C.I.E., who is reported 
by the Government of India to be pre- 
ferred by the Maharajah to any other 
Native gentleman who might be nomi- 
nated, and who is considered by the 
Chief Commissioner of Mysore to be the 
fittest person in the Province for the ap- 
pointment. No information has yet been 
received from India as to the names of 
the Native gentlemen to be selected for 
the Council. 


Wageorees on Thull. 


INDIA—THE RAID OF THE WAGEEREES 
ON THULL. 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is not the case that the raid of the 
Wageerees on Thull was committed ata 
time when the British troops had in- 
vaded the Khost Valley, destroyed pro- 
perty, and committed acts of hostility on 
a much larger scale than those of the 
Wageerees, and that the incursion of the 
Wageerees was generally considered at 
the time to be a reprisal for acts en- 
dangering the security of themselves and 
their neighbours; and, whether under 
these circumstances, in view of the gene- 
ral pacification, he will remit the punish- 
ment which Lord Lytton sought to im- 
pose, and give an opportunity of for- 
giving and forgetting, before allowing 
the Indian authorities to undertake 
another of the so-called punitive expe- 
ditions ? 
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Baron HENRY DE WORMS rose to 
Order. He asked whether the Question 
was in Order, in accordance with the 
Rules of the House, which were to the 
effect that no Question could either be 
argumentative or express an opinion? 
He ventured to submit that the Question 
was much more of the nature of a speech 
than a Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question of the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy was brought 
to the Table of the House, and under- 
went revision by the authorities of the 
House, because it was not considered 
in Order in several respects. The hon. 
Member now calls my attention to the 
Question, and I am bound to say that it 
is scarcely within the Rules of Order. 
It does contain matter of an argumenta- 
tive character, and in other respects is 
out of Order; but, at the same time, so 
far as it relates to facts, the Question is 
not out of the Order. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would put the Question so far as it re- 
lated to the facts. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The first raid of the Wageerees took 
place in January, 1879, and at that time 
military operations were proceeding in the 
Kurrum Valley, which was occupied by 
British troops. The Wageerees are not 
Afghans, but are supposed to have been 
excited by emissaries sent from Cabul. 
That does not, in my opinion, alter the 
character of the offence, nor relieve them 
of the consequences which they incurred 
by their murderous raid. At the time 
when the second raid took place, in 1880, 
no operations were going on in the 
Kurrum Valley, and the district of Khost 
had been evacuated for some time. The 
Government of India must be held re- 
sponsible for its local Frontier policy ; 
and I have no reason to think that they 
failed to give full consideration to the 
circumstances of the case before coming 
to the conclusion they did. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the noble Marquess meant by 
his reply that the Wageerees were not 
Afghans by race, or that they were not 
under the rule of the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
What I said was, that they have never 
acknowledged the authority of the Ameer 
of Cabul. I am not going to express 
any opinion on their ethnological cha- 
racter. 
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TURKEY AND GREECE—THE BOUN- 
DARY QUESTION—SPEECH OF M. 
TRICOUPIS AT ATHENS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a Question of which I 
have given private Notice, Whether he 
has read the report of a speech of M. 
Tricoupis at Athens yesterday, in which 
he says— 

‘* It is impossible, after the publication of the 
last English Blue Book, to doubt that England 
will abide by the decision taken at Berlin, pro- 
vided Greece remains true to herself. England 
will certainly not assume the initiative ; but if 
Greece take the le d she will assuredly give her 
support as a consequence of her signature to the 
Berlin Treaty. I am persuaded that if Greece 
does go to war she will obtain the Berlin line ;”’ 
And, whether at this crisis he cannot 
make some declaration which will dis- 
abuse the Greek Government in regard 
to the expectation of material help from 
England ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already stated that I think it would be 
very desirable that Notices of these 
Questions should be given; but with 
regard to this particular Question, I 
have to say that it is the invariable 
practice of the Government of this coun- 
try never to take any notice of speeches 
made in foreign Legislatures. 


MOTIONS. 


—o0pa>>— 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved, 

‘** That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion relating to Af- 
ghanistan.” 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT rose to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman a Question 
with reference to the order of Business 
for to-morrow. He was notone of those 
who could be accused of wasting the 
time of the House in making speeches 
for the sake of hearing his own voice; 
but the ballot had thrown into his 
hands an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward to-morrow a subject which inte- 
rested not only his own constituents, 
but the agricultural constituencies gene- 
rally throughout the country—that of 
local taxation. He could not but think 
he should be a fool to give up the bird 
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birds which the right hon. Gentleman 
might be able to point out to him in the 
bush. It was quite true the right hon. 
Gentleman had courteously offered him 
a place on Monday, but only a second 
place; and he could not forget that on 
some occasions the discussions upon the 
Mutiny Bill had extended to very great 
length. It might not be within the con- 
trol of the right hon. Gentleman on 
Monday to secure the second reading of 
that Bill as he wished. All those who 
had the honour of a seat in that House 
were forced to have two sides to their 
hearts—a soit side and a hard side. 
These were feelings he had long been 
forced to cultivate. Socially, no one was 
more desirous of doing everything in his 
power to oblige hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site; politically, he was unfortunately 
opposed to them. It could hardly be 
the desire of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite to despise the wishes of 
the agriculturists in this matter, and all 
he could say was—‘‘If these be thy 
gods, O farmers, God help the farmers!”’ 

Mr. BIRKBECK said, that he had 
obtained the third place to-morrow for 
his Motion, which related to a very im- 
portant international question relating 
to lights for fishing vessels, which af- 
fected all the maritime Powers through- 
out the world; and he was afraid that, 
if he did not get it on before Whitsun- 
tide, he should be told by the Board of 
Trade that it was then too late to com- 
municate with foreign Powers on the 
subject. In the event, therefore, of his 
giving up his place to-morrow, he must 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to give 
him an equally favourable place on an- 
other day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was cus- 
tomary, when the Government gave up 
a day for the discussion of a Vote involv- 
ing a censure on, or want of confidence 
in, their conduct, that if the debate on 
the subject were continued beyond one 
night it was to be regarded as a matter 
of common interest, in favour of which 
private Members should give way. He 
had not asked the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire to sacrifice his rights alto- 
gether. It was impossible for him or 
anyone else to manufacture time, and 
he could not make distinct demands 
upon Gentlemen who had got command 
of days usually devoted to independent 
Members between this and Easter. They 
would probably tell him that their claim 
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was of the same character as that of the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire. There 
were four days before Easter which 
were, by the courtesy of the House, at 
the command of the Government. One 
of these days was to be devoted to the 
introduction of the Irish Land Bill. He 
did not suppose the hon. Member would 
propose they should give up that day. 
Another was to be devoted to the introduc- 
tion of the Financial Statement. Thatalso 
was a day which could not be given up. 
With regard to the other two days, there 
was one claim which was absolutely in- 
dispensable, and that was the Mutiny 
Bill, and he did not see why that might 
not be discussed and disposed of on one 
of those days, Monday next. On that 
account he proposed on Thursday to go 
into Committee on the Bill; and, as far 
as the Government was concerned, the 
whole evening would be at the disposal 
of the House for the purpose of debating 
the Bill, either on the Motion that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair or upon the 
clauses in Committee. The Government 
would therefore propose to take the 
second reading on Monday, in order to 
secure the Committee stage on Thurs- 
day; and it did not appear likely, in 
the ordinary course of things, to lead to 
a general debate, inasmuch as the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was not contested. They 
would propose to take that as the first 
Order on Monday, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire would be able to 
bring on his Motion the same evening. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ob- 
served, that no doubt the custom as it had 
existed for many years when Votes of 
Censure in that House were moved had 
been correctly stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman; but, undoubtedly, during 
the present Session unusual sacrifices 
had been demanded from private Mem- 
bers. The hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
did not put forward an unreasonable de- 
mand when he asked that if he gave up 
his good position to-morrow he should 
have an equally favourable opportunity 
afforded him of bringing forward his 
Motion on some other occasion. The hon. 
Member, who had been originally under 
the impression that he was to have the 
first place on Monday, had agreed to give 
up his place to-morrow. [Mr. Grap- 
STONE observed, that that was a mis- 
understanding.] Well, the hon. Mem- 
ber had acted under that impression, 
whether it was a misunderstanding or 
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not. The right hon. Gentleman now 
offered the hon. Member the second 
place on Monday instead of the first 
place on Friday, stating that the discus- 
sion on the second reading of the Mutiny 
Bill on Monday would be very short. In 
that case, why not let the hon. Member’s 
Motion be taken in the first place and 
the formal reading of the Mutiny Bill a 
second time be taken afterwards ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had quite for- 
gotten that if the discussion on the hon. 
Member’s Motion lasted until half-past 
12 it would be in the power of any hon. 
Member, by giving Notice of opposition 
to the Mutiny Bill, to block the second 
reading for that night. It was, there- 
fore, essential to take the second read- 
ing first, unless the House was prepared 
to take a shorter holiday at Easter. 

Eart PERCY characterized the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister as a very clever mode of 
stifling all discussion upon the second 
reading of the Mutiny Bill, into which 
they had, contrary to the usual practice, 
introduced controversial matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the usual practice when Votes of Censure 
were moved in that House ; but he had 
not alluded to the fact that the Govern- 
ment had taken every private Member’s 
night for the last two months in succes- 
sion, which they had devoted not only to 
Supply, but to the forwarding of other 
Government measures, such as the Sea 
Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds) Bill. 
Of all the propositions he had ever heard 
made in the House the suggestion that 
the Mutiny Bill, which, when the present 
Government were out of Office, was dis- 
cussed night after night, should now be 
read for a second time after one even- 
ing’s debate, was the most unreason- 
able. It came to this—that the private 
Members had to make a stand against 
the evident intention of the Government 
to absorb the whole time of the House ; 
and he looked upon the desire of the 
Prime Minister to give the second place 
on Monday to the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire as simply a covert way of 
forwarding his own measures. Now, if 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire gave 
way, what would be the position of the 
hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. Birk- 
beck)? As things were, his Motion 
which was one of considerable import- 
ance, came immediately after that of the 
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hon. Member for Oxfordshire, and the 
House would be able to express an 
opinion upon it; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had made no reference to the 
matter, and had ignored it in the pro- 
posals he had made to the House. He 
could only protest again, on behalf of the 
private Members, that it was necessary 
for them to look to their own interests. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
that the noble Lord was hardly just in 
saying that the Government endeavoured 
to take the time of the private Mem- 
bers, as that very evening they were 
giving the time of the Government to a 
private Member. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] Well, 
a Motion of Censure on the Government 
was certainly not a Government Motion. 
However, it was only in accordance with 
the usual practice on such occasions for 
them to give every facility for the Mo- 
tion; but was it too much, if the Motion 
led to a protracted debate, to ask the 
private Members, on their part, to facili- 
tate an important discussion ? The Go- 
vernment, so far from doing anything 
unfair, only asked the private Members 
to do what they were themselves doing 
—namely, to sacrifice their convenience 
in order to make room for the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. E. Stanhope). As for the position 
of the hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. 
Birkbeck), it would be precisely what it 
was before; and the noble Lord should 
have remembered that in any case the 
hon. Member would not have been able 
to take the opinion of the House on his 
Motion. 

Eart PERCY explained that he had 
argued that the hon. Member would not 
be able to elicit a vote of the House, but 
its opinion by means of a debate. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
served, that that was usually done by 
taking a vote. At any rate, the position 
of the hon. Member would remain un- 
altered, and his Motion would still stand 
second on the Paper on Monday. [An 
hon. Memser: Third.] In either case, 
it would follow the Motion that origin- 
ally stood first. Then the noble Lord 
had complained that the object of the 
Government was to forward their own 
measures; but the Mutiny Act was one 
which interested both Parties equally, 
and could not possibly be described as a 
Government Bill. It would be most un- 
wise to run any risk with regard to the 
renewing of that Act in good time ; and 
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he thought the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman was the only way of avoiding 
confusion in the Business of the House. 
It was true that unusual demands had 
that Session been made on the time of 
private Members ; but that was a circum- 
stance over which the Government, how- 
ever much they might regret it, had no 
control. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He did not 
know why hon. Members should demur 
to that statement, considering that both 
sides of the House had acquiesced in 
the arrangements made at the beginning 
of the Session. At all events, they were 
now in a situation from which no one 
but the Prime Minister had suggested 
any practical means of escape. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS urged the 
desirability of closing the discussion. 
The matter was essentially one that 
ought to be settled out of the House. If 
he were asked to reconcile the reason- 
able and legitimate demands of the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire with the almost 
equally legitimate claims of the Govern- 
ment, he would suggest that a Morning 
Sitting on Tuesday would, perhaps, be 
acceptable to both the parties concerned. 

Mr. MONK regarded the difficulty as 
a practical illustration of the inconve- 
nience of the half-past 12 o’clock Rule. 

Mr. CHAPLIN hoped that the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire would adhere 
strictly to his rights, unless the Govern- 
ment undertook to place him in an 
equally advantageous position on another 
day. 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be post- 


poned until after the Notice of Motion relating 
to Afghanistan.—(Mi. Gladstone.) 


AFGHANISTAN — THE WITHDRAWAL 
OF BRITISH TROOPS FROM SOUTHERN 
AFGHANISTAN.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, before pro- 
ceeding with the actual subject before 
the House, he desired to enter a protest 
against the course taken by the Govern- 
ment in springing a mine upon the 
House on the very eve of the debate by 
the circulation of Papers of immense 
importance. He did not refer to the 
Minutes to which the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India alluded that 
day ; on the contrary, he thought as to 
those Minutes the noble Lord had done 
hisutmostto place them before the House 
at the earliest possible moment. He re- 
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ferred to the despatch which left India 
on the 2nd of February last, and which 
contained an important change of policy. 
He did think he was entitled to complain 
of, at least, some want of courtesy. When 
he said that the despatches must have 
been three weeks in the possession of 
the Government, he thought it was not 
too much to expect that they might have 
been privately communicated to one who 
at half-past 4 that evening had to refer 
to the subject. The subject which it 
became his duty to lay before the House 
admitted of being stated in a very simple 
form. At the present moment British 
garrisons were occupying certain posi- 
tions in Beloochistan and Afghanistan, 
in the former case entirely, and in the 
latter partially, with the free consent of 
the inhabitants of the country. When 
Her Majesty’s Government had been in 
power about three weeks, they arrived 
at the momentous conclusion that their 
first object should be to effect the ulti- 
mate withdrawal of all Her Majesty’s 
Forces to the old Frontier. But that 
had been explained by subsequent de- 
clarations, and by the despatch which 
he had seen for the first time a few 
minutes ago to mean this—the Govern- 
ment intended to withdraw, if they could, 
immediately from Candahar; they in- 
tended to withdraw from the districts of 
Pishin and Sibi, but at the request of 
the Government of India that was not 
to be done immediately ; and they in- 
tended also to withdraw ultimately from 
Quetta and Beloochistan, although that 
had been for the present postponed. 
Now, the question which the House had 
to consider was whether these with- 
drawals, looking to all the circumstances 
of the case at the present time, would be 
to the interest of India or not. For- 
tunately, the responsibility of anyone 
who brought before the House a subject 
hardly second to any other in import- 
ance at the present time was, to some 
extent, diminished by the very able and 
exhaustive discussion which had recently 
arisen in ‘‘ another place ;’’ and which 
would render it unnecessary to re-open 
several questions that might be taken to 
have been sufficiently disposed of on that 
occasion. Take, for instance, the question 
of their right to remain in Candahar. 
Remembering the general assent which 
was given to the speech of his noble 
Friend, Lord Derby, on this point, he 
did not deem it necessary to touch into 
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it. Nor would it be advantageous to 
discuss now questions which had entered 
into the region of Party. He supposed 
that no amount of discussion now would 
enable the two sides of that House to 
arrive at an agreement as to the origin 
and causes of the late Afghan War, or 
as to the state of mind of the late Ameer, 
Shere Ali, at any particular moment of 
his eventful career. He desired to bring 
forward this question solely because 
they believed a hasty and dangerous 
course was about to be adopted which 
might possibly hereafter be calamitous 
to our Indian Empire. Nor was it his 
intention to adopt what was happily 
called the historical method of arguing 
the question by referring at any length 
to the numerous opinions that had been 
expressed by many eminent men on the 
one side or the other in the course of the 
last 40 years. It was no disrespect to 
those statesmen and other distinguished 
persons to say that since they considered 
the subject circumstances had altogether 
changed. Let him point out two con- 
siderations which appeared to justify that 
view. Thequestion submitted to and con- 
sidered by them was whether there were 
any paramount considerations of a mili- 
tary or a political character which re- 
quired an advance of the existing Fron- 
tier. Now, they had Candahar, they had 
Pishin, and they had other stations the 
subject of so much dispute, and they were 
there under circumstances in relation 
to the population of that country and 
Russia which were totally different from 
what they were previously. Again, the 
whole conditions of the problem had 
been completely altered by the construc- 
tion of a network of railways and tele- 
graphs throughout India. Our scheme 
of Frontier defence, nay, more, the 
whole conditions of our military occupa- 
tion of India had been completely revo- 
lutionized. He supposed it would be 
much easier and quicker to send an 
army to Candahar from London now 
than it was in the time of Lord Canning 
to march an army from one side of India 
to the other. Although he took this 
view of the opinions of these eminent 
personages, at the same time it appeared 
to him to be possible to draw from them 
one principle which was common to all 
schools of political opinion upon the 
subject, and it was this—the one under- 
lying principle which everyone admitted 
ought to govern our relations with Af- 
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ghanistan was the exclusion of foreign 
influence, and the assertion of paramount 
British influence in that country. That 
had been asserted by Indian statesmen 
of every school ; it had been adopted by 
both political Parties in this country ; 
and it had been ratified, over and over 
again, by the public opinion of this 
country. If that was so, was the neces- 
sity for a firm adherence to this policy 
weakened in the sight of recent events ? 
Hardly anyone would venture to doubt 
that that question must be answered 
in the negative. It had, on the con- 
trary, been immensely strengthened. 
It had been proved repeatedly that if 
any difficulty should arise between Rus- 
sia and England, Russia had compara- 
tively easy means of paralyzing the 
action of England. They must all hope 
that the occasion might never arise. If 
ever anyone spoke with a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and desired to avoid the use 
of any language of hostility towards 
Russia, he did. A recent calamity had 
placed upon the Throne of Russia one 
united to England by family ties; and 
they must all hope that the result of the 
reign of Alexander III. might be not 
only to bring closer together those ties of 
friendship which they were happy to see 
now characterizing the relations between 
the two countries, but to remove, if pos- 
sible, any causes of suspicion orcomplaint. 
But that hope, however strongly they 
might entertain it, did not relieve them 
from the necessity of examining the 
recent action of the Russian officials in 
Central Asia; bevause if there was one 
lesson more than another brought home 
to us it was this—that, however much 
the Central Government of Russia might 
desire to control that action, it was prac- 
tically out of its power to do so. The 
course of events was pushing Russia 
forward in a manner which she herself 
found it very difficult to check, and 
which the action of her generals did a 
very great deal to encourage. He asked 
the House, therefore, to allow him very 
briefly to trace the course of the rela- 
tions between Afghanistan and Russia 
during recent years, in order to show 
how by degrees they had become closer 
and more intimate. Now, the Corre- 
spondence between Russia and Afghan- 
istan, at first intermittent, was undoubt- 
edly, also, at that time, confined to simple 
messages of courtesy; and the only com- 
plaint that appeared then to have been 
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made by the Cabul Durbar was when 
it seemed to them that they could detect 
an intention on the part of the Russian 
Government to make that Correspondence 
regular and more frequent. At that 
time the letters sent by the Russian 
Governors General of Turkestan were 
always submitted to the Government of 
India, and their advice was asked as to 
the answer which should be returned. 
That course—for reasons into which 
he would not now enter, as they 
raised matter of controversy—ceased in 
the year 1873. In the year 1875, a 
further change occurred. For the first 
time, General Kaufmann sent an Envoy 
or a messenger to Cabul; and the result 
of that change was immediately appa- 
rent, because the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
instead of deprecating those communica- 
tions, as he had previously done, ex- 
pressed a hope that they might be con- 
tinued. In June, 1878, the Viceroy of 
India telegraphed home the rumour 
which had reached him that the Ameer 
had been informed that an Envoy sent 
by the Russian Emperor would shortly 
visit Cabul as Ambassador. Accord- 
ingly, Lord Augustus Loftus was directed 
to make inquiries at St. Petersburg, 
and the result was as follows. He re- 
ported— 

“ At an interview I had yesterday (July 2) 

with M. de Giers, I inquired of his Excellency 
whether any Russian Representative was in- 
structed, either by the Imperial Government at 
St. Petersburg or by the Governor General of 
Turkestan, to proceed to Cabul. M. de Giers 
replied that no such Mission had been, or was 
intended to be, sent to Cabul, either by the Im- 
perial Government orby General Kaufmann.”’— 
[ Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), p. 132.] 
It was a remarkable commentary upon 
these assurances, or a curious illustration 
of the want of control which he had 
already dwelt upon, that we now knew 
that General Stolieteff, on June 14, 1878 
—that was, 18 days before that state- 
ment made by the Russian Government 
—had left Samarcand on a mission to 
Cabul from General Kaufmann. On 
that same day the Conference assembled 
at Berlin, which resulted in the signa- 
ture of the Berlin Treaty on the 13th of 
July. A month later, on the 14th of 
August, 1878, M. de Giers gave these 
further explanations— 

‘*Tt was not true that any Russian Emissary 
had proceeded to Cabul with any letter from the 
Emperor to the Ameer. Possibly there might 
have been a letter from General Kaufmann.”’ 
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And he added— 

“Everything has been stopped. The political 
as well as the military precautions which we 
thought ourselves justified in taking against you 
—everything has been stopped.” — [Central 
Asia, No. 1 (1878), p. 148.] 

Nevertheless, as we now knew, General 
Stolieteff remained at Cabul until some 
time in September, and negotiated the 
definite Treaty with the Ameer, the 
rough draft of which had been pub- 
lished. He left behind him General 
Rozgonoff and the Staff of the Embassy, 
who remained at Cabul until the 13th of 
December, exactly five months after the 
Berlin Treaty, and then left it only when 
Shere Ali himself fied before the ad- 
vancing British troops. Now, the con- 
clusion which might, he thought, be 
drawn from these facts was that the 
diplomatic approaches of Russia, though 
they undoubtedly culminated at a time 
when the relations between that country 
and England were somewhat strained, 
yet commenced before and continued 
after that period; and that, unless some 
action had been taken by the English or 
by the Indian Government, they would 
have resulted in a complete alliance be- 
tween Russia and Afghanistan. But, if 
that were so, was it not also perfectly 
obvious that these intrigues would be 
immensely facilitated, and their danger 
proportionately increased, by the near 
approach of the Russian troops to the 
Afghan Frontier ? To what extent these 
advances might proceed in Central Asia 
they could not tell; time alone would 
show. They were informed by Her 
Majesty’s Government that they believed 
it was not the intention of Russia to 
advance to Merv. They were glad to 
hear it, although he could not help re- 
collecting that the last time any such 
assurance as that was given it was 
immediately qualified at St. Petersburg 
by the statement that circumstances 
might arise which might make it very 
necessary indeed for the Russian Govern- 
ment to proceed to Merv. But, of course, 
it might be possible that, in order to 
reach Herat, there would be no necessity 
for the Russian Government to proceed 
through Merv. The route to Herat did 
not necessarily lie through Merv. Nor 
did he wish to exaggerate the import- 
ance of Merv. Its importance was first 
asserted in an authoritative manner by 
the Government of Lord Northbrook, 
who, in 1875, pointed out that if Russia 
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should think of advancing in the direc- 
tion of Merv, it would be necessary for 
the Government of India to take certain 
steps, one of which was the conclusion 
of a definite Treaty of Alliance between 
England and the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
and the second was the establishment of a 
British Resident at Herat. Those were 
very serious steps; but, in fact, no Go- 
vernor General of India had ever ven- 
tured to assert that any such advance by 
Russia on the Frontier of Afghanistan 
would not require corresponding action 
on our part. The late Lord Lawrence 
himself had told thém that, if any such 
advance was made by Russia, it would 
require to be met by one of two things ; 
either an arrangement with Russia, ora 
war with Russia in all parts of the 
world. Those were most serious steps. 
But let them not be unjust in what they 
said about Russia. In advancing in 
Central Asia she might be acting from 
motives which they had no right to 
question. But the moment she ad- 
vanced to Afghanistan, she could only 
be doing it—and these were the words of 
Sir Richard Temple—with the intention 
of obtaining a vantage ground from 
which she would be able to embarrass 
us in India. Many hon. Members might 
think that the best way of meeting the 
difficulty was by an arrangement with 
Russia. Well, they had made such ar- 
rangements, and they had always broken 
down. Nothing could be more con- 
clusive than the manner in which the 
Duke of Argyll pointed out the other 
day that such arrangements must always 
break down at the very time when they 
were most necessary. They were made 
for a time of peace, and when trouble 
broke out they were immediately thrown 
to the winds. It was upon these facts 
that he ventured to assert that the policy 
of excluding Russian influence from Af- 
ghanistan, and of maintaining a para- 
mount British influence, was not only as 
essential to the interests of India as it 
had been during the last 40 years, but 
that at no time during that period was 
it nearly so necessary to consider what 
steps had been taken, and ought to be 
taken, to give it practical effect. Let 
them, first of all, examine the manner in 
which the late Government proposed to 
deal with it. The taunt had been more 
than once levelled at them—and it was 
the chief argument in the November de- 
spatch of the noble Lord the Secretary 
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of State for India—that they did not, 
in the arrangements which the late Go- 
vernment thought it necessary for the 
security of their Frontier to make in the 
Treaty of Gandamak, recommend the 
retention of Candahar. That was quite 
true, and the explanation was simple 
enough. While Afghanistan remained 
united under one Ruler in whom they 
had confidence, who had negotiated a 
friendly Treaty with them and had 
undertaken to conduct his foreign rela- 
tions in accordance with their advice, it 
was not only unnecessary to maintain so 
advanced a position in addition to the 
Pishin, Khyber, and Kuram Valleys, 
but it was, on political grounds, undesir- 
able. But when, unfortunately, after 
the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari, 
the light of subsequent events con- 
clusively demonstrated to the Govern- 
ment of India that it was necessary to 
revert to the former condition of affairs 
in Afghanistan, because no one Ruler 
could be found at once suitable and 
strong—a very different state of things 
had to be dealt with. It could no longer 
be hoped that British influence could be 
maintained in that country by the com- 
munity of interests which it was the 
object of the Treaty of Gandamak to 
establish ; and it became necessary, in 
the opinion of the Government of India, 
to establish a British garrison in Southern 
Afghanistan, where it could exercise a 
paramount influence. Now, that there 
were objections to such a proposal no 
candid man wished to deny. But so 
there were to the occupation of the 
Punjaub. And so there are objections to 
the retention of a large British garrison 
at Peshawur. But it was felt that a 
strategical position of that character, 
connected with their Frontier and with 
the sea by an efficient railway running 
through a belt of territory under British 
administration, would give them military 
security, and enable them, to a great ex- 
tent, to disregard the scares which for 40 
years had at short intervals caused so 
much anxiety to the Government of 
India. Let him quote the words of one 
who had been constantly mentioned in 
their discussions, and never mentioned 
without being admitted to be our greatest 
authority upon strategical questions— 
he meant Sir Edmund Hamley. Sir 
Edmund Hamley said— 

‘“‘ With a garrison strongly posted in its lines 
at Candahar, with all the routes and stages by 
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which our forces might be assembled on that 
point, all sources of supply, and all arrange- 
ments for transport, laid down, as our trained 
Staff officers are certainly capable of laying 
them down, we might view calmly any possible 
complications before us, whether arising from 
the augmented military power of Russia in the 
East, from the success of her intrigues, or from 
her open hostility. The grounds of our assur- 
ance would be manifest and easily understood, 
our Native subjects would soon learn to appre- 
ciate them, and what would be security for us 
would be tranquillity for India.” 

Well, that was their plan. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might say that it was too large 
or too small, or what they liked ; but the 
late Government claimed for it that it 
was an honest and (as they believed) a 
statesmanlike attempt at a settlement of 
this very difficult question. And now 
he would say to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—‘‘ As you do not like our plan—as 
you are going to abandon it—will you 
kindly tell us the details of yours, and 
how you propose to exclude Russian in- 
fluence from Afghanistan? You agree 
that it ought to be done, and we have a 
right to ask how you propose to do it.” 
The only answer, as far as he could at 
present find, that had been given to this 
question was this — ‘‘ Withdraw your 
troops. Let Afghanistan entirely alone, 
and you will find that they will be just 
as ready to resist the Russians as they 
have ever been to resist the English.” 
[ Ministerial cheers.| He was glad to 
hear that cheer, because it showed that 
he had stated the case fairly. But, asa 
matter of fact, Afghanistan could not be 
altogether let alone. She must lean to 
the one side or to the other. The late 
Ameer, Shere Ali, told them so over and 
over again. If they created a vacuum, 
it must be filled up, and that speedily. 
At one time Shere Ali certainly desired 
to be English; but he always frankly 
told them that if he was not English he 
must be Russian. And yet, by their new 
policy, they were going to give to Russia 
that special opportunity of interference, 
of which it was really very difficult to 
deny the justice, or perhaps the neces- 
sity, which was afforded by leaving 
Afghanistan in an unsettled condition, 
likely soon to degenerate into anarchy. 
His general objection to this policy of 
withdrawal wasthatit was being adopted 
at the most unsuitable time possible, in 
defiance of the pledges into which we 
had entered, and that it was opposed to 
the great weight of authority on the 
subject. Let him ask the House first to 
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consider the time that had been chosen 
for commencing this retreat. It was 
when confidence in our arms, rudely 
shaken by the defeat at Maiwand, had 
only been partially restored by the vic- 
tory of Sir Frederick Roberts; when a 
Russian Army was advancing from the 
West with a rapidity easily exaggerated 
by the rumours of the bazaars; when a 
critical state of affairs existed in Afghan- 
istan ; when our protégé Abdurrahman 
was tottering on one Throne, and not 
yet placed on another; when his rival 
Ayoob Khan was re-organizing for a 
fresh advance; and when, he was sorry 
to say, the power of British troops had 
not been asserted in another very dif- 
ferent quarter of the world. Could they 
say honestly that any one of our Indian 
fellow-subjects would not be fully justi- 
fied in calling a withdrawal in these 
circumstances by the more undignified 
name of a retreat in the face of the 
enemy. He was not so presumptuous as 
to put himself forward as an exponent 
of Native feeling; but there was one 
point upon which all impartial observers 
were agreed, and that was as to the be- 
wilderment with which the Natives of 
India regarded a rapid change of policy. 
The late war in Afghanisian—whether 
wise or unwise—they thoroughly under- 
stood. That had been conclusively de- 
monstrated. He would refer hon. Gen- 
tlemen to the Native Press of India on 
that point. The objects and the alleged 
necessity of that war were clear. It 
was an assertion of British influence in 
accordance with all previous declarations. 
But what would they think of a policy 
which at one time induced the British 
Government to send troops victoriously 
through the country to assert British 
influence, and then immediately with- 
draw them without taking any steps to 
exclude Russian influence. It was all 
very well to talk of the effect which 
would be produced upon the Native 
mind by retiring to our old Frontier, 
conscious of ourown strength. But the 
Native mind required the outward ex- 
pression of that consciousness; and a 
retirement now would only lead the 
Natives to the conclusion that the long 
struggle for supremacy between Russia 
and England, which they had long 
watched with the most intense interest, 
was over, and that we had thrown up 
the game. They would think that the 
Englishman {differed from the Russian 
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in this important respect—that while he 
lacked the wisdom of the serpent he had 
attained to the harmlessness of the dove. 
The opinion he ventured to put forward 
was greatly strengthened by many pas- 
sages of the Minutes they had received. 
But he would quote to the House the 
remarks of another authority, which 
seemed to have an important bearing on 
the point. This was the manner in 
which the very well-informed Correspon- 
dent of Zhe Times described the imme- 
diate future not long ago— 

‘‘Tt is most doubtful whether the British Go- 
vernment, its troops once withdrawn, can make 
any arrangements for the peaceful settlement of 
the country. Now that Geok Tepe has fallen 
and the road to Merv is practically opened, 
Russian influence will have taken the place of 
ours ; and, in all probability, next summer will 
see us helpless spectators of a state of anarchy in 
Afghanistan, with both the contending parties 
looking to our great rival for help and not to us. 
It is difficult to over-estimate the effect which 
this will have on the British prestige, not in 
Central Asia only, but also in every Native Court 
and bazaar in India.’’ 

And that effect would, in his opinion, be 
very much aggravated when they re- 
membered the pledges into which we 
had entered, and the manner in which 
we were keeping them. Let them take 
first the case of the Candaharis. On the 
15th of March, 1880, Sir Donald Stewart 
received the principal headmen of Can- 
dahar and the surrounding district in 
Durbar. In the course of his remarks, 
which, he said, it was necessary to make, 
as there was an erroneous impression 
abroad as to the future of the Candahar 
State—in the light of our new intentions 
this sounded almost like irony—he pro- 
mised the support of the British Go- 
vernment to Shere Ali; and he added 
that ‘‘ there was no chance of Candahar 
falling under the authority of a supreme 
Ruler in Cabul.’’ Here, then, was a 
distinct pledge, not to Shere Ali, but 
to the people of the country, that the 
British Government would never again 
allow them to fall under the hated rule 
of Cabul. And this was further con- 
firmed by the address of Colonel St. 
John on the 19th of May. It seemed 
from the despatch of the noble Lord in 
November last that, since circumstances 
had proved the weakness of the Wali, 
he considered that we were relieved from 
the pledges into which we entered re- 
garding him. Quite so; but let us be 
quite fair to that Ruler. He never pro- 
fessed to be able to maintain himself by 
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his own unassisted efforts; but it was 
the opinion of Sir Donald Stewart, and 
of the Government of India, at the time 
that under our protection he would have 
been a Chief well suited to the require- 
ments of the people he had to govern. 
But what happened? No sooner did 
the present Government come into power 
than the telegraph flashed to Candahar 
the inpression—as it turned out the well- 
founded impression—derived from the 
public declarations of the Government, 
that British troops were to be withdrawn 
from Candahar. From that moment, as 
he had been told by officers actually upon 
the spot, the authority of the Wali was 
at an end, as he himself always said it 
would be ; and the people over whom he 
ruled, whether well-disposed to us or 
not, ceased to be able to afford us that 
assistance which they had previously ex- 
tended to us. Therefore, he declined to 
allow that we were released from the 
pledges which we gave to the whole 
people of the Province. They had re- 
ceived the absolute undertaking of the 
Government, in the name of the Queen, 
that they never again should fall under 
the rule of Cabul. In consequence of 
that pledge, many of them irrevocably 
cast in their lot with us, and we were 
bound to provide for their safety. The 
honour of the British Government, nay, 
much more, the honour of the British 
nation was pledged to them. And yet 
the Duke of Argyll coolly told them, 
with this solemn promise ringing in his 
ears, that ‘‘Some Ruler’’—observe the 
word—‘‘ some Ruler will establish him- 
self in Candahar by the process of na- 
tural selection,” which, he supposed, 
in plain English, meant cutting each 
other’s throats. But that very expres- 
sion of the Duke of Argyll showed how 
little faith he, at any rate, had in the 
arrangement which was then maturing, 
and was announced the other day by the 
noble Lord—namely, the transfer of the 
Province of Candahar to Abdurrahman. 
As to that they had very little informa- 
tion. He had been selected by the 
British Government; it remained to be 
seen whether natural selection would 
ratify the choice. Whether he was 
strong enough to hold even Cabul, not 
to speak of an extended territory, they 
did not know, How he had treated 
those who had befriended us in Cabul 
they had not been told, although there 
was an ugly rumour, which he hoped 








the Government would be able to con- 
tradict, that he had confiscated all their 
property. However, he was now to have 
Candahar. The question had been 
asked when his troops would arrive 
there, and all the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) had said in reply 
was that they were not likely to be 
resisted. It was to be hoped not, while 
the British forces were there. But the 
fact appeared to be that the Government 
cared very little what arrangements 
could be made. All they thought of 
was to get away from Candahar. But 
it was impossible to discuss these ar- 
rangements in the absence of complete 
information. All he was concerned to 
urge now was that we were going to do 
with these unfortunate people the very 
thing we had promised them we would 
not do—namely, to hand them over to a 
Ruler to whom they objected; and, he 
was afraid, most probably to anarchy, 
and perhaps to bloodshed. But if the 
hurried abandonment of Candahar con- 
stituted a breach of faith towards the 
people, the case of Pishin was also 
worthy of attention. He might remind 
the House that the districts of Pishin 
and Sibi, originally in Afghan territory, 
were assigned to us under the Treaty 
of Gandamak. We accordingly under- 
took the administration of the Pro- 
vince. British officers governed it, with 
the cordial and loyal co-operation of the 
inhabitants; and from that time its pros- 
perity had increased in a marked degree. 
Trade had extended itself, andthe people, 
confident in the promises of a British 
Government, had been faithful servants 
of the Queen. Now, it was one thing 
to evacuate Provinces which our military 
forces had occupied ; it was a very dif- 
ferent thing to abandon a district, once 
under our direct administration, to 
anarchy and to bloodshed. If the policy 
of the Government was carried out, we 
were going to do with these people also 
what we were virtually pledged not to 
do. Having shown their friendliness to 
us, having in every way assisted us in 
the administration of the district, we 
proposed to hand them over, also, to the 
— of ‘‘natural selection.” The 
ogical result of this interesting scientific 
experiment would be that our friends— 
or such of them assurvived it—would dis- 
like us as much as our enemies had ever 
done. It was not, therefore, very sur- 
prising that the Government of India 
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objected to this proposal, and intended 
(as they were that day informed for the 
first time) to remain for some time 
longer in possession of these districts. 
Nor was it surprising that in other re- 
spects also there should have been con- 
siderable difficulty in discovering any 
great weight of authority to recommend 
an immediate withdrawal. The evidence 
put before them was more remarkable 
for its omissions than for its contents. 
Of course, the most remarkable of all 
was the absence of any opinion from the 
Government of India. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of State told them in that 
House on the 26th of July last that— 


‘Tt is a subject which Lord Ripon has been 
instructed to consider separately and independ- 
ently ; and as soon as he has formed his judg- 
ment upon the policy of the occupation of Can- 
dahar, or of the district of the new Frontier, 
Her Majesty’s Government will form their opi- 
nion upon it.”—[3 Hansard, ccliv. 1344.] 


He would not think of suggesting that 
the noble Lord had not attempted to 
fulfil a pledge which he had given to the 
House. But as they did not know that 
even at that time it had been decided to 
abandon Candahar, they were justified 
in believing, after that statement, that 
the Government of India had been con- 
sulted. Well, perhaps it had been con- 
sulted; but it had never been allowed 
to express any opinion. And why? 
Well, everybody knew the reason. Be- 
cause the Council of the Viceroy was 
utterly opposed to withdrawing from 
Pishin, and was also, for the present, at 
any rate, in favourof retaining Candahar. 
The noble Lord told them that certain 
Minutes of the Council were on the way, 
and two of them he had laid on the 
Table. But consider what that meant ; 
it meant that nearly a year after the 
matter had been finally decided, the 
Council of the Governor General were 
to be allowed to enter an empty protest 
or to express a barren approval. If the 
opinion of the Government of India had 
been unfavourable to the Government 
at home, they might have overruled it ; 
but at least they were bound to hear 
what was said by those who were 
charged with the interests of India, who 
would consider this matter with regard 
to the true and permanent interests of 
that country, and without anything like 
what could be described as Party feeling. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India, in an effective address which 
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he delivered to the electors of Man- 
chester in 1880, condemned what he 
described as the initiation of a policy 
in this country, afterwards carried out 
by the Viceroy without the concurrence 
of his Council, and he called that re- 
ducing the position of the Governor 
General to that of a puppet. This was 
exactly what had happened on the present 
occasion; in the hands of the noble 
Lord the Governor General and his 
Council were nothing but a row of 
ciphers. In the evidence before them 
there were plenty of other omissions. 
We knew that Mr. Lyall, the able 
Foreign Secretary in India, had gone to 
Candahar for the special purpose of 
making a Report on the state of affairs ; 
and it would have been interesting to 
have had that Report. Sir Robert 
Sandeman, our Agent in Beloochistan, 
was more intimately acquainted with 
the condition of the intervening country 
and the opinions of its inhabitants than 
any other living Englishman ; and they 
ought to have had his opinion. He 
gathered from the Papers now laid 
before them that Sir Robert Sandeman 
had expressed in India a strong opinion 
of what he called— 


“ The fatuity of the proposal to violate obli- 
gations publicly and officially assumed, and to 
abandon to anarchy and confusion the whole 
tract of country between Pishin and Sibi, 
which had begun to enjoy prosperity under our 
rule.”’ 


Again, why was there nothing from 
Colonel St. John, our chief political 
officer in Candahar? In fact, there 
was nothing more remarkable than the 
entire absence of any opinions based on 
political grounds and on recent expe- 
rience in favour of withdrawal. The 
Government, indeed, made the most of 
what they had. His distinguished friend, 
Sir Erskine Perry, appeared no less than 
three times—first as a jurist, then as a 
politician, and, thirdly, in some capacity 
which he did not more particularly de- 
scribe. Then there was Sir Robert 
Montgomery, now and always a faithful 
disciple of Lord Lawrence. But it was 
no disrespect to them to say that no one 
single political officer of recent expe- 
rience in Afghanistan itself, or upon the 
Frontier, had been found to say a word 
in favour of the policy of abandonment 
at the present time. At any rate, it 
would naturally have been expected that 
the Government would attach great 
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weight to military authority. That, no 
doubt, was divided in opinion ; but upon 
one thing it was easy to show that it 
was all but unanimous, and that was in 
disagreeing with the policy now being 
adopted. Look at the list of military 
authorities of eminence who were known 
to have expressed opinions on the subject. 
There were those who were strongly of 
opinion that Candahar must be held, at 
any rate at the present time. The list 
included four officers who had been 
Commanders-in-Chief in India; it in- 
cluded all those officers who were per- 
sonally best acquainted with the locality 
itself; and whose names were already 
familiar to the House. Then there were 
those who did not advocate remaining at 
Candahar; but believed that the post 
which we ought to retain was the Valley 
of Pishin. These were mainly the officers 
of the Intelligence Department of the 
War Office, with the addition of Sir 
Donald Stewart, who, however, on poli- 
tical as distinguished from military con- 
siderations, declared finally, as Lord 
Granville informed us, for the retention 
of Candahar. And, lastly, there was 
the class of soldiers who desired to 
abandon Beloochistan and Afghanistan 
altogether. But anyone who examined 
the Blue Book carefully would find the 
name of only one soldier of authority 
in this class, that of his distinguished 
friend, Sir Henry Norman—that was to 
say, they were asked to overrule the 
opinion of all the most eminent soldiers 
of the day upon the sole authority of Sir 
Henry Norman. The bare statement of 
that fact was amply sufficient without 
a word of comment. That, no doubt, 
was what the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department meant by 
‘‘magnificentcourage.”’ Well, hethought 
it did require some courage. It was a 
quality for which Englishmen had hap- 
pily been conspicuous; but if it was to 
be exhibited by retreating in the face 
of difficulty, and against the weight of 
authority, without securing the objects 
of our policy, some of them were old- 
fashioned enough to prefer courage with- 
out magnificence. Then they were told 
that even if all the advantages of holding 
any of these positions were conceded, a 
conclusive ground for resisting them was 
to be found in their excessive cost. Of 
course, if there were any evidence before 
them that such a step would paralyze 
the finances of India, the boldest among 
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them might well hesitate unless the 
necessity were absolutely proved. But 
there was no such evidence. The infor- 
mation before them was that, at the 
present moment, India had been able to 
pay the whole cost of an exhausting war 
with hardly any addition to her debt. 
There were very few nations in the 
world that could say as much. And, 
indeed, if it were proved that India was 
unequal to the strain of providing for 
her own necessary external security, one 
might begin to look with apprehension 
upon the prospects of our Empire. But 
as to the cost itself. They had, in fact, 
no real Estimate before them. It would 
have been easy during the last nine 
months to have called upon the Govern- 
ment of India to furnish a detailed Esti- 
mate, based upon the opinions of its best 
authorities. But they had only before 
them an Estimate prepared by an emi- 
nent soldier, who had never been at 
Candahar, Sir Henry Norman, and an- 
other by a distinguished Indian financier, 
Sir George Kellner, with the advice of 
the highest military authorities. Well, 
before they proceeded to compare these 
Estimates, let them ask this question— 
Was it necessary to assume that, for the 
purpose of the military occupation of 
Candahar or Pishin, the forces required 
must be in addition to the existing mili- 
tary establishment? Sir Henry Norman 
said so; but upon that point the evi- 
dence was against him. The re-distri- 
bution of our military strength in India, 
under the new conditions prescribed by 
our extended railway system and our 
knowledge of modern strategy, had be- 
come a matter of pressing importance. 
It was well known that the Simla Army 
Commission devoted special consideration 
to this subject; and, though its Report 
was not yet published, it had been an- 
nounced that the upshot of its recom- 
mendations was that, without calling for 
one additional man from England, a re- 
arrangement of our garrisons would en- 
able us to place in the field for service 
beyond the Frontier a force of 50,000 
men. And, indeed, it had always been re- 
cognized by English statesmen that there 
must be in India a large margin of troops 
over and above what was indispensable 
for safety. In November, 1867, when a 
discussion arose in that House about 
sending troops to Abyssinia, and after 
Sir Henry Rawlinson had expressed an 
opinion to that effect, the present Prime 
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Minister, in continuing the debate, 
said— 

“Tt will withdraw from India for a time a 
portion of her available force. [‘‘Oh!’’] Yes; 
but my hon. and gallant Friend behind me gave, 
in my opinion, a perfect answer to any objec- 
tion that might arise out of that circumstance 
when he said that the army in India is not regu- 
lated by an exclusive regard to what may be re- 
quired for the purposes of the garrison. There 
is in India a necessary margin of disposable 
force. That force may be applied here or there, 
with reference to circumstances.’’—[3 Hansard, 
exc. 393-4. ] 

But, of course, where troops, instead of 
being maintained at their old stations in 
India, were placed at Candahar, some 
considerable additional cost must neces- 
sarily be incurred, especially if it were 
decided not to complete the railway. Sir 
Henry Norman placed thatexcess roughly 
at £750,000 a-year, or 100 per cent. Sir 
George Kellner placed it at £350,000, 
or-50 per cent. He should be tempted 
by sad experience to adopt the higher 
scale as the safest, if it appeared that 
there were no other grounds for ques- 
tioning it. But on carefully looking into 
this matter he found that in 1867, when 
the absence of a system of railroads 
would have much increased the expense, 
and when the question at issue was a 
garrison, not for Candahar, but for Herat, 
350 miles more distant from our Frontier, 
the Estimate submitted to Lord Law- 
rence’s Government stated that to the 
ordinary expense of the force required 
for that purpose— 

' “We might fairly add 50 per cent as the addi- 
tional cost of such a force in Afghanistan ; for 
not only would the cost of all stores, &c., be 
much higher than in India, but the expense of 
moving recruits and invalids over such a long 
distance would be great, and the pay of the 
Native soldiers would have to be largely aug- 
mented.” 

And he found that that Estimate was 
signed by no less an authority than Sir 
Henry Norman. The conclusion from 
which appeared to him to be that Sir 
George Kellner’s Estimate of 50 per cent 
was supported by very high authority. 
But really it was quite unnecéssary to go 
more into the matter at present. If the 
occupation of Candahar was to be tem- 
porary only, then the exact amount of 
the expenditure was of comparatively 
small consequence. If it was decided 
that it should be permanent, then he 
admitted that it would be necessary to 
get a very careful Estimate of the 
annual cost and compare it with thé 
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much larger charge to which they would 
be exposed if, retiring now, they were 
compelled very shortly to go back again. 
Then the alleged objection of Native 
troops to serve beyond the Frontier had 
been urged. That objection had been 
undoubtedly exaggerated. It was per- 
fectly true that last year there was great 
difficulty in obtaining recruits, and it 
was also true that Native soldiers had 
always shown a great dislike to serve 
for any lengthened time beyond the 
Frontier; but special inducements were 
offered to them, and the Service became 
popular, and when Sir Frederick Roberts 
marched for Candahar he had with him 
many Native regiments; but he was 
told on the very highest authority that 
the regiments were full, and that re- 
cruiting for them had for some time 
been stopped in India. But, of course, 
they ought not to be kept too long across 
the Frontier. That difficulty, and the 
cost of the troops, would, in fact, be 
materially affected by the completion of 
the railway beyond Sibi. There was no 
feature of the policy of the Government 
which was to be regarded with such 
regret as the abandonment of the rail- 
way. There was nothing which had so 
civilizing an effect as a railway. It had 
been shown by more than one Frontier 
officer that even a common road formed 
in the midst of tribes had an instant 
and remarkable effect upon them. For 
political and military purposes the rail- 
way was most important; but he al- 
luded to it now on account of the great 
importance attaching to it for the pur- 
poses of trade. At this moment the 
trade of Central Asia was simply a 
Russian monopoly. Nothing was more 
striking to our officers who went to Can- 
dahar than the fact that everything in 
the bazaar they wanted to buy was 
Russian, and nothing English. The 
Russian Government was fully alive to 
the importance of extending their com- 
merce, not only for its own sake, but also 
for the sake of its political influence. The 
English were now, however, going, in 
circumstances most favourable to them, 
to throw away the means in their posses- 
sion of establishing fair and legitimate 
rivalry in trade. It was all very well to 
try and diminish the importance of the 
commerce of that district by stating what 
had happened while the fate of the 
country was in a state of uncertainty ; 
but he should prefer to rely upon gentle- 
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men who were entitled to speak with 
authority on the subject, and who were 
able to state what was likely to happen 
independently of the present temporary 
condition of affairs. Here was a very 
remarkable extract from a letter of an 
officer of great experience— 

“‘ We hear that the Government has decided 
to abandon Candahar. Nine people out of every 
10 in India think this a mistake. But to those 
up here there can be no doubt about it. The 
country may be said to be basking in the light 
of peace, rest, and a strong Ruler, and would 
under us, and with a railway, soon be the gar- 
den of the world, paying the cost of its military 
occupation, and affording us, at the same time, a 
true and strong base of operations against all 
comers. Our leaving Candahar will reduce the 
country to anarchy, and will cause the destruc- 
tion of all our friends up here.” 


He should have liked to have quoted 
others. He would have given to the 
House the opinion of Sir Douglas 
Forsyth, who was more intimately ac- 
quainted with Central Asia than anyone, 
and who gave them four years ago a 
wonderful picture of its commerce, and 
the possibility of its extension. He 
would have told them the views of Mr. 
W. P. Andrew, the Chairman of the 
Scinde Railway Company, and he would 
have called as a witness Sir Robert 
Sandeman, who described the trade of 
one district as doubling since our occu- 
pation of Quetta. But he had already 
occupied the attention of the House too 
long. It had not certainly been his 
intention or desire to underrate the diffi- 
culties of the position in which we were 
now placed; but, on the other hand, if 
any fair and statesmanlike manner of 
meeting those difficulties had been pro- 
posed, likely to lead to a permanent 
settlement of them, it ought to receive 
the candid and fair consideration of the 
House. There were objections to all 
schemes ; but to his mind the objections 
to retiring from Candahar, and still more 
from Pishin, at the present moment were 
absolutely unanswerable. They were 


. 


going to leave Afghanistan in a critical . 


state, with Russia advancing day by 
day, and retire to a point where our in- 
fluence could not be felt. Could anyone, 
even the boldest adherent of what was 
called the policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity,” 
dare to say that he thought it certain 
that within a very limited period we 
would not have to go back to Candahar? 
It was all very well to say it was easy 
enough to do so; but if we abandoned 
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the legitimate influence we possessed in 
that country, he doubted whether it 
would be found so easy as was imagined. 
How about our pledges to Abdurrah- 
man? The House would recollect that 
the English Government was absolutely 
pledged, under certain conditions, that 
it would protect Abdurrahman against 
foreign invaders. How were they going 
to fulfil that engagement? Did they 
mean to fulfil it at all? A pledge, which 
was prudent and easily fulfilled while we 
retained our troops in a position of com- 
manding influence, became, when they 
were withdrawn from it, imprudent, 
dangerous, and impossible to carry out. 
Nothing was more melancholy to those 
who held the opinions which he ventured 
to express than to hear in the recent de- 
bate speaker after speaker declare that it 
was, in his opinion, inevitable that we 
should have to go back to Candahar 
some day, but that he hoped it might be 
postponed until the necessity became 
apparent. If they held that view, let it 
not be forgotten that we now held a 
position of observation from which we 
could safely, accurately, and without 
delay gather information as to what 
passed in Afghanistan. Withdraw the 
troops, and a black veil would be 
thrown over the country. They would 
not know what went on there, and yet 
no human being would venture to say 
that circumstances might not arise in 
the next few months which would require 
them to go back to Candahar at any 
risk, and at any cost. God forbid that 
any such necessity should arise. May 
history never have to record that any 
British Government, in spite of repeated 
warnings, and in defiance of its own 
pledged word, abandoned a confiding 
population first to anarchy, then to the 
influence, and lastly to the sway of 
Russia, and thereby entailed upon its 
successors sacrifices to insure the safety 
of India, which bid fair to convulse the 
Empire, but which ordinary foresight 
.might have averted. They, at any rate, 
would have done their duty if, in the 
name of that civilization which, at first, 
perhaps, by the sword, but ultimately by 
the spread of commerce and good govern- 
ment, England had so often extended to 
countries traversed by her armies; aye, 
and yet much more in the name of the 
internal peace and the external security 
of India, they protested once more 
against this policy of masterly surrender. 


Hr. E. Stanhope 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
withdrawal of British troops from Southern 
Afghanistan in the present critical state of 
affairs in that country will not be conducive to 
the true and permanent interests of India,”’— 
(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member who had just sat down had 
laid before the House with great skill, if 
he would allow him to say so, the ar- 
guments for the retention of Candahar; 
but he made one or two remarks which 
needed some correction as regarded 
facts, with which he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would deal before he came to the 
main argument of his speech. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke, if he understood him 
rightly, of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to abandon Quetta and Beloo- 
chistan. Quettaand Beloochistan were not 
included in the statement of the Govern- 
ment as to their intention of retiring. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the ori- 
ginal announcement of Her Majesty’s 
Government in May last was that they 
intended to withdraw their troops from 
all positions beyond the present Fron- 
tier. He understood that to include 
Quetta and Beloochistan. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE replied, 
that that declaration had reference only 
to Afghanistan, and as Quetta was not 
a position in Afghanistan, Quetta and 
Beloochistan were, of course, not in- 
cluded in it. The hon. Member quoted 
to the House an opinion of the Calcutta 
Correspondent of Zhe Times. He could 
hardly think that the hon. Member sup- 
posed the views of the Calcutta Corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times would have much 
influence upon those who sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House. That 
Correspondent had not succeeded in 
converting the great journal of which 
he was a representative. The hon. 
Member asked whether the present, 
when Russia was advancing her arms 
in Asia, was the moment to quit Can- 
dahar; and whether we were prepared 
to abandon Afghanistan to the sway of 
Russia? Now, the hon. Member knew 
that those who sat on the Ministerial 
side of the House were distinctly com- 
mitted by the statement, made over and 
over again, that in their view Afghan- 
istan was outside the sphere of Russian 
influence. And when the hon. Member 
spoke of the moment at which Russia 
was advancing in Asia he was able to 
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make this statement—that the very first 
act of the new Emperor upon ascending 
the Throne was to recall General Sco- 
beleff to St. Petersburg, and to puta 
stop to all operations which that General 
had been conducting in Asia. The hon. 
Member asked whether we had any 
compact with Russia. He (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) did not believe in compacts 
with Russia. The Government had re- 
cently assured the House that we had 
no compact with Russia with regard to 
our arrangements in Central Asia. The 
Government certainly would never dream 
of making any such compacts and with- 
holding them from the House of Com- 
mons. It was not the habit of the Go- 
vernment to make secret agreements 
with Russia or with any other Power. 
And he dwelt upon that fact, not as a 
matter of Party recrimination, but be- 
cause there was one agreement, which 
was of a secret kind, which was re- 
ferred to in the Correspondence before 
the House, and which bore very closely 
upon this subject of Afghanistan. But 
although the Government had no com- 
pact, and although they had carried on 
no negotiations with the Government of 
Russia upon this subject, yet the policies 
of those two Great Powers in Central 
Asia undoubtedly did act and re-act 
upon each other. The arguments which 
were used on both sides were the same. 
The arguments used by the Russian 
military authorities tallied exactly with 
those used by the English. Just as 
among us military men tried to show us 
that we ought to retain Candahar be- 
cause Russia was trying to get Merv, so 
the Russian military authorities urged 
on their Government that they should 
seize upon Merv because England re- 
mained at Candahar. The policy of 
these two Great Powers could not be 
discussed in the abstract—the proceed- 
ings of each must bear on the other. 
They had always done so, and would 
till the end of time. The hon. Member 
had also referred to Indian opinion on 
this matter. The hon. Member, who 
did not seem to attach much importance 
to Indian opinion, except, of course, 
the opinion of the Calcutta Correspon- 
dent of Zhe Times, made reference to 
Indian opinion. This opinion was of 
two kinds—military and official. The 
military opinion in India, as in any 
other country, was in favour of ad- 
vancing and the retention of advanced 
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positions. It would be strange if this 
were not so, in view of the fact that it 
was always the duty of soldiers to fight ; 
and in his view, if the military opinion 
of India were taken, it would be found 
to be in favour of conquering and hold- 
ing Burmah, China, and Persia, and or- 
ganizing an expedition against theGrand 
Lama of Thibet. All honours, decora- 
tions, and rewards were connected with 
advancing. It was the same in Russia. 
Military opinion there was always in 
favour of an advance. He had noticed 
in the speech of the hon. Gentleman a 
marked difference from the line of argu- 
ment pursued a short time back on the 
same subject in ‘another place,” in 
support of the view taken by the Con- 
servative Party. On that occasion Lord 
Salisbury expressed his disbelief in the 
statement that it was the desire of the 
Russian Government to keep a check 
upon their generals in Central Asia; 
but to-night it had been said by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite that there was such 
a desire, and that the generals had gone 
beyond their orders. This was his own 
view ; and it was shared by one of the 
most distinguished Russian statesmen 
who, speaking to him, said that if he 
had his way, when sending a Russian 
general to Central Asia, he should be 
glad to confer upon him all the honours 
and decorations that were possible 
within the Empire, taking one step from 
him for each victory he wonandeach mile 
he progressed in a southerly direction. 
He sympathized with the hon. Member 
who had preceded him rather than with 
Lord Salisbury upon this matter. The 
hon. Member represented a Party who 
had themselves had much experience of 
subordinates who refused to obey the 
instructions of their Governments. Sir 
Bartle Frere’s conduct was a case in 
point, as was, indeed, according to the 
late Prime Minister, that of Lord Lytton 
in despatching a Mission to the Khyber 
Pass against the opinion of the Cabinet. 
The hon. Member had referred to Indian 
Native opinion; but some of this Indian 
opinion which had been quoted was 
about as valuable as that portion of Eng- 
lish opinion that had to-night been laid 
before the House in the shape of Peti- 
tions favourable to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire. 
Most of those Petitions were presented 
by the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett), and it was not matter for 








surprise that this should be so, inasmuch 
as the hon. Member seemed to have con- 
stituted himself a kind of itinerant pur- 
veyor of Petitions. The hon. Member 
for Barnstaple (Sir Robert Carden) also 
presented to the House a Petition in 
favour of the Motion signed by certain 
members of the Stock Exchange; but 
he could not see that any special value 
attached to the document, inasmuch as 
it was not likely to be backed by any 
proposal emanating from the Stock Ex- 
change for a scheme to create Candahar 
consols. ° The hon. Member, in moving 
his Resolution, had, as the House knew, 
referred largely to Indian opinion as ex- 
pressed by the newspapers, and on this 
point he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) wished 
to make a few remarks. The hon. 
Member, who had had experience in 
the Government of India, must be well 
aware of the comparative unimportance 
of the Press in India ; and it was, there- 
fore, a mistake to lay too great a stress 
uponit. It had, however, been said that 
the opinion of the Native Press in India 
was in favour of the retention of Can- 
dahar. He might, therefore, on this 
point inform the House that there were 
61 newspapers whose opinions were 
officially recorded in this country. These 
had a circulation of 27,700, and they 
were as 43 to 18 against the retention 
of Oandahar; while as to the sub- 
scribers to these papers, they were as 
21 to 6 against the retention of Can- 
dahar. He did not desire to lay too 
much stress on this, and he thought it 
would be a great mistake to attach too 
much importance to their opinion ; but 
when they found that the supposed opi- 
nion of the Native Press was being used 
at meetings up and down the country it 
became necessary to make this matter 
clear to the House. When the hon. 
Gentleman told them that the disaster 
at Maiwand had not been sufficiently 
vindicated, he could not think that that 
statement was believed either by the 
House or the country. On the contrary, 
the House would be of opinion that Sir 
Frederick Roberts’ march achieved a 
result which had the effect of wiping 
out that disaster. When the hon. Mem- 
ber told them that their retirement from 
Candahar would detract from their im- 
portance in the eyes of the Natives of 
India, he would ask him whether the 
retirement from Cabul ordered by the 
late Government was not, in itself, cal- 
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culated to have that effect? He could 
not see what there was about the aban- 
donment of Candahar that did not also 
apply to the abandonment of Cabul, or 
which could not have been equally ap- 
plied to Russia herself in her abandon- 
ment of the Khanates of Bokhara and 
Khiva, and her giving up a portion of 
China which she had administered for 
12 or 13 years. He thought Russia 
would rather gain than lose in actual 
power by the giving up of that territory. 
He could not say why England should 
be accused of losing prestige by giving 
up Candahar, and why nothing should 
be said about Russia, who was supposed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite to be far 
too wise to do such things, and who had 
given up a much larger district. The 
hon. Gentleman had said that our pledges 
alone ought to make us keep Candahar. 
But to whom were those pledges given? 
The pledges to the Wali were removed 
by our arrangement with him. By 
“pledges given to the population of 
Candahar,’”’ was it meant that we had 
given pledges to persons seven-eighths 
of whom detested our presence, to the 
people, who fired from every doorway 
on our defeated troops, aud who mur- 
dered our wounded after Kushk-i-Nak- 
hud, who rose against us almost to a 
man, and who had to be expelled from 
the town while we stood the siege? 
There were not many who threw in their 
lot with us who had not since been re- 
moved to India; and as to the Hindoo 
merchants, they had not suffered when 
the late Government abandoned a far 
larger number of their class at Cabul; 
and there was no reason to fear that 
they would not remain unmolested at 
Candahar. In the Candahar diary, which 
had not yet been laid upon the Table, 
under date of February 26, 1880, there 
was an account of an interview which 
threw great light upon the supposed in- 
tention of the late Government to remain 
at Candahar, which the hon. Member 
opposite had assumed as a matter of 
course, but of which there existed no 
evidence whatever. 

“Sir Donald Stewart informed the Sirdar that 
for many months to come a British force would 
be stationed at Candahar. The in- 
tention of the Government was, however, to 
render the Sirdar as speedily independent as 
possible. The cordial relations at present exist- 
ing had for their end and object the enabling 
him as speedily as possible to exercise inde- 
poet rule without the assistance of a British 
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The hon. Member had assumed through- 
out his speech—he did not prove it, be- 
cause he could not do so—that there was 
an intention on the part of the late 
Government to remain permanently at 
Candahar. The statement he had just 
read showed that it was not their inten- 
tion to do so; and that the only question 
was one as to the time when that place 
should be abandoned. The hon. Mem- 
ber in one portion of his speech had 
himself dwelt upon the time when Can- 
dahar should be abandoned, and had 
asserted that this was an unfavourable 
moment for abandoning it. It was well 
known that when you did not want people 
to do any particular act that the bestthing 
to do was to assert that the present was 
the wrong time at which to doit. Having 
thus disposed of the side issues raised by 
the hon. Member, he came now to the 
real point which was before the House. 
He would not dwell upon the subject of 
the Afghan War, because the hon. Mem- 
ber had carefully avoided all reference 
to it; and, in so doing, he had acted 
wisely. The hon. Member was very wise 
in not following the line taken by Lord 
Lytton in ‘‘ another place,” and in not 
making in that House, where the atmos- 
phere was sometimes more heated, the 
assertions which were the foundation of 
Lord Lytton’s statements, because the 
policy of the late Government in bringing 
about that war had failed in every part. 
The policy of the late Government was 
to establish an independent, friendly, 
and strong Kingdom of Afghanistan ; 
and they had only succeeded in destroy- 
ing the cohesion that had previously 
existed in that country. All the diffi- 
culties of the present Government with 
regard to that country had arisen from 
the policy of the late Government. When 
the present Government came into Office 
this question of the time for the aban- 
donment of Candahar was left an open 
one. ‘The late Government had not de- 
cided the point for themselves; and they 
were content merely to drift along with- 
out forming any definite conclusion on 
the subject. At the first settlement of 
Afghanistan the late Administration left 
Candahar under the Government of the 
Ameer. 
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Member protested against our with- 
drawal from Candahar at this particular 
time; but the case of the Government 
was that they had made as satisfactory 
an arrangement as was possible under 
the present circumstances of Afghan- 
istan. He, however, would go further, 
and say that in following the successful 
precedent which the late Government 
themselves had set by retiring from 
Cabul, the present Government had 
adopted the only possible plan if we were 
ever to leave Candahar at all. If they 
had again sét up a puppet in that city 
he must have fallen on the removal of 
our bayonets. The hon. Member had 
asked what would happen when our 
troops left Candahar? In reply to that - 
question he wished to point out that Sir 
Donald Stewart had stated that Abdur- 
rahman Khan only needed a small force 
to take over Candahar, and that if 
Ayoob Khan started to attack it Abdur- 
rahman Khan could bring down large 
forces to defend it in 16 days. If Ab- 
durrahman Khan did not take posses- 
sion, full discretion was left to the Go- 
vernment of India; but Sir Donald 
Stewart, whose experience was unri- 
valled, advised that we could safely 
withdraw our troopsin April. The hon. 
Member appeared to have a rooted dis- 
trust of Abdurrahman Khan; and he 
had spoken of him as “your ’ protégé,” 
looking across the House in a signifi- 
cant manner. Abdurrahman Khan, how: 
ever, had been selected by the late Go- 
vernment to be the Ruler of Cabul. 
Were the late Government prepared to 
trust him implicitly as the Ruler of 
Cabul, and were they afraid to trust 
him as the Ruler of Candahar? The 
hon. Member had said that a vast 
change had taken place since the Treaty 
of Gandamak, when we had set up an 
Ameer in whom we had confidence. It 
was said that we could place no faith 
in Abdurrahman because he had been a 
Russian pensioner, and would probably 
be a Russian tool. We had heard a 
good deal lately about Russian tools. 
Lord Salisbury, a few days since, had 
said that Persia was the tool of Russia, 
yet that did not prevent the late Govern- 
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go to war with Persia to turn her out of 
it;”? but although the late Government 
apparently agreed to that view at that 
time, within a year after they planned a 
division of Afghanistan, and that was 
by an apparently secret arrangement to 
hand over Herat to Persia. Now, how- 
ever they were so afraid of Russian in- 
fluence, that within a year again they 
had been converted the other way. All 
this showed that the late Government 
were groping about in search of a 
policy ; but they were never consistent 
with themselves, and they never had 
any clear or definite intention as to 
the future of Afghanistan. The main 
argument of the hon. Member opposite 
was that the state of things had com- 
pletely changed during the past year, 
and that that change was to be found in 
the advance of Russia and in the dis- 
covery of the Papers at Cabul. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did not 
think he had quoted any Papers. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE remarked, 
that, according to his recollection, the 
hon. Gentleman certainly quoted from 
those Papers. [Mr. E. Srannore: No, 
no.| If the hon. Gentleman did not 
quote the Papers, he did not know 
where he formed his argument for the 
change which was said to have occurred 
since the Treaty of Gandamak. At all 
events, he had referred in detail to the 
discovery of the Papers. Those Papers 
were in the hands of the late Govern- 
ment long before they went out of 
Office. They had a summary of them 
by telegraph in October, 1879, and they 
had the documents themselves by the 
end of November or the beginning of 
December. But, having these Papers 
in their hands, they nevertheless did not 
decide permanently to retain or annex 
Candahar. If the change of the last 
year was only to be found in the ad- 
vance of Russia, that advance—so far as 
any advance had taken place within that 
period—had been long foreseen. In the 
Memoranda written 12 or 13 years ago, 
and when Lord Lawrence himself was 
Viceroy, and in the Memoranda of Sir 
Richard Temple, that advance, and a 
much greater advance, of Russia were 
foreseen by those statesmen. More- 
over, he had shown to the House 
that, while we had no compact or 
agreement with Russia, we had reason 
to believe that Russia was not advanc- 
ing at this moment. On the contrary, 
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General Skobeleff had been recalled and 
the advance of the Russians appeared 
to have entirely ceased. The Papers 
guoted by the hon. Member, on which 
he wished to avoid just now laying any 
stress although he quoted them, might 
be dismissed in a single word. Those 
Papers were generally calculated to raise 
in the mind of any Afghans great doubt 
as to whether much attention ought to 
be paid to any promises which might be 
made to them. If Abdurrahman had 
read them with care, they must have 
raised as much suspicion in his mind as 
to General Kaufmann as would exist in 
the mind of the hon. Member for Eye 
(Mr. Ashmead Bartlett) himself. Where 
lay the change on which so much 
stress had been laid ? The Government 
failed to see the evidence of this com- 
plete change in the state of things which 
was said to have occurred in Afghanistan. 
The hon. Member had told them that 
all the weight of authority was against 
them in regard to the withdrawal from 
Candahar. [Mr. E. Srannope: From 
Candahar and Pishin.| With regard to 
Candahar they had the statement of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who said that he could 
see no possible strategical advantage in 
the present occupation, and that we 
secured no military advantage by the 
retention of Candahar. That was also 
the opinion at that moment of Sir Donald 
Stewart, who likewise thought there was 
no military advantage in the retention of 
Candahar. [Mr. EK. Sranuore: Poli- 
tical?] He would come to that directly. 
At all events, soldiers yave their mili- 
tary opinions on the side of the pre- 
sent Government, although some of 
them went on to tell us that for 
commercial or political reasons they 
were on the other side. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley said that the sooner we with- 
drew from Candahar the better for the 
interests of our Indian Empire, and that 
he believed would be the opinion of the 
majority of that House. Sir Donald 
Stewart had not changed his opinion 
that Candahar would be valueless in a 
military point of view. He thought the 
best way to defend India against pos- 
sible invasion was not by locking up 
15,000 men to be blockaded in Canda- 
har, and 5,000 each in Farah and Khelat- 
i-Ghilzai, but by meeting the forces of 
the enemy when they attempted to de- 
ploy from the passes on to the plains of 
Hindostan. In short, our military case 




















was that we could go to Candahar when 
we liked. He believed that in time of 
war we should have to send just as large 
an expedition to Candahar if we had a 
garrison there asif we had not a garrison. 
The result of the war had shown that 
as regards an Afghan enemy we could 
traverse the country without danger, 
and Candahar was not likely to be 
reached more rapidly by a foreigner 
than by England. The opinion he had 
expressed was completely confirmed by 
the opinion of Lord Lytton himself, who 
said that as long as we kept Quetta we 
could at any moment descend upon the 
plains of Candadar or advance to meet 
our adversary in the field Thus even 
Lord Lytton was of opinion that it was 
unnecessary, from a military point of 
view, to retain Candadar if we retained 
Quetta. He was told that to retain 
Candahar in time of peace with a view 
to its possible military utility in time of 
war would cost £1,500,000 a-year. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite had given 
several calculations on this point, and 
seemed to know Sir Henry Norman’s 
figures better than Sir Henry Norman 
knew them himself. The hon. Mem- 
ber mentioned £750,000, whereas Sir 
Henry Norman said the cost would be 
£1,500,000. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, interposing, ob- 
served, that Sir Henry Norman said the 
excess of cost over and above the ordi- 
nary cost of the troops in India would be 
£750,000. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
Sir Henry Norman was distinctly of 
opinion that there must be an increase of 
troops. Hon. Members opposite ought 
to know something about thecost. They 
were authorities on the subject of cost 
in the sense in which a spendthrift was 
an authority on the subject of extrava- 
gance. They knew that their own Esti- 
mates were exceeded. The hon. Gentle- 
man himself estimated in April, 1880, 
that the cost of the Afghan War would 
be £5,500,000. It now appeared that 
it would be £19,500,000, including the 
railroads, or £15,500,000 net. Even 
supposing that the cost of retaining 
Candahar should be only £1,500,000, 
the drain caused by the occupation 
would year by year be almost as great 
a drain upon the resources of India as 
the war had been which the late Go- 
vernment commenced. No one knew 
better than the hon. Member the capa- 
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bilities of the finances of India. He 
was not disposed to throw this new 
burden upon them while he was in 
Office ; but now that he no longer had 
any responsibility in the matter he had 
changed his views. The hon. Member 
conveyed an impression that the finances 
of India were not in an unsatisfactory 
condition ; but that was the fact. The 
net Revenue of India was only some 
£40,000,000 a-year, of which from 
£15,000,000 to £18,000,000 was swal- 
lowed up by the Military Establishment. 
Now, of that Revenue, £3,500,000 was 
derived from the precarious source of 
the opium traffic, and a large portion 
from the salt duty, of which the least 
said would be the soonest mended. 
Things were paid for by the creation of 
Debt which, in this country, would be 
paid out of Revenue. [‘‘No!”] Well, 
things were paid for by the creation of 
debt which it would be better, if pos- 
sible, to pay for otherwise. Periodical 
famines occurred, entailing a large ex- 
penditure ; very necessary public works 
could not be*proceeded with for want 
of funds; and retrenchment had been 
carried as far as it could go without 
touching the Army. To add to the 
anxieties of the case, the highest autho- 
rities: had pronounced all addition to 
the taxation of Indiaimpossible. It was 
in these circumstances that the hon. 
Member proposed to throw upon India 
the additional burden entailed by the 
permanent occupation of Candahar. 
Even if additional taxation were pos- 
sible, which it was not, it could not be 
imposed without creating great discon- 
tent, which meant the creation of a 
field in which foreign intrigue, of 
which so much had been said, could 
work. Nothing but direst necessity could 
justify the imposition of an additional 
burden upon India at the present mo- 
ment; and he trusted he had shown that 
the permanent occupation of Candahar 
was not only not a dire necessity, but 
that, apart from the question of cost 
altogether, it was undesirable. The 
House, would, perhaps, be glad to hear 
some interesting words on this subject 
from a statesman whose opinion had 
been quoted against the Government— 
namely, Sir Richard Temple. They were 
written 13 years ago, in the days of Sir 
Richard Temple’s better judgment, and 
placed the present question in a striking 
light from the point of view of the 
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vance on the part of Russia greater than 
what had actually taken place, Sir 
Richard Temple, dealing with the ques- 
tion whether we ought to retain a posi- 
tion in Afghanistan, wrote— 

“There would be a cruel drain on our re- 
sources. The cost . . . . would, of-course, have 
to be defrayed from the revenues of British 
India. But it is a serious thing to expend large 
sums of money, drawn from the people of India, 
beyond the borders of India. .... How many 
millions of Indian money were sunk in Afghan- 
istan, and with what return to the people of 
India? If, unfortunately, we were ever in- 
duced to dissipate our treasure in such a country 
as Afghanistan, . . . hy retarding the progress 
of India, and by impoverishing our exchequer to 
a level of that of our enemies, we should be just 
playing their game for them. .... If we en- 
gage ourselves in Afghanistan, Russia will find us 
in thehourof trialimpoverishedandembarrassed. 
If we keep out of Afghanistan, Russia will find 
usin the hour of trial strong, rich, and pros- 
perous in India. If she really wishes us ill, she 
must naturally desire that we may be so in- 
fatuated as to pursue the former course. But it 
is for us to avoid that course which our enemies, 
if we have any, would desire us to follow.’’— 
[Afghanistan (No. 1.), 1878. pps 68-9.] 


To impoverish India by expending our 
money on Afghanistan would clearly be 
to play our enemies’ game. Candahar, 
it should be remembered, was not merely 
a town. The occupation of Candahar 
meant the occupation of a district as 
large as Great Britain, extending from 
the Helmand on the one hand to Khelat- 
i-Ghilzai on the other. On this point 
they had a very clear opinion from Sir 
Henry Norman. Financially, the pos- 
session of that Province would be to 
India a ‘running sore ;” and from the 
military point of view, so far from being 
a gain, it would seriously weaken our 
general position on the Indian Frontier. 
Lhe hon. Member had carefully avoided 
urging the arguments used by speakers at 
Patriotic Association meetings—namely, 
that Candahar was a convenient étape in 
our race with the Russians to Herat. 
Regarded even in that light, however, 
the whole Province, and not merely the 
town, would have to be occupied. It 
was said that the trade of Candahar 
would enormously increase, and the hon. 
Member had read a letter to that effect 
—without, however, committing himself 
to its opinions—from a military oflicer ; 
@ circumstance, by the way, which con- 
firmed his statement that in urging the 
retention of Candahar military men 
always gave commercial reasons. The 
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finances of India, Prophesying an ad- | same thing was said of Peshawur, which, 
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it was thought by the military autho- 
rities, would become the garden of India. 
But Peshawur, though an important 
military station, had never been a garden, 
never would be, and had never, in a 
commercial sense, paid the costs of its 
occupation. It was to be feared that if 
we remained at Candahar, we should 
repeat our experience of Peshawur in 
that respect. With regard to this ques- 
tion of trade, it should be remembered 
that it depended wholly upon whether 
the roads on all sides were open. It did 
not depend upon our occupation of Can- 
dahar, but upon circumstances which 
were beyond our control; and much 
more trade was to be expected from a 
united than from a divided Afghanistan. 
But it was not for trade reasons that the 
Patriotic Association wanted them to 
keep Candahar, or that the hon. Member 
for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) brought 
bundles of Petitions to that House. It 
was not even trade reasons, he believed, 
which dictated the Petitions from the 
Stock Exchange. Our retention of Can- 
dahar was urged, as a rule, for military 
reasons. The hon. Member, however, 
who was by no means a woolly-minded 
person, did not, for his part, make it 
quite clear whether he wished to retain 
Candahar as a military position, or as a 
bulwark against intrigue. So far as 
intrigue went, it was tolerably certain 
that if the Afghans continued to hate us 
as much as they had done, we should 
gain very little knowledge indeed of their 
proceedings by remaining at Candahar. 
We had, during our present occupation 
of Candahar no knowledge whatever of 
what was really going on at Cabul, 
except that which was derived from such 
information as the Afghans themselves 
voluntarily conveyed. The late Govern- 
ment, too, knew very little during the 
occupation of Candahar of what was 
passing at Cabul. It was difficult in 
the East to obtain information with re- 
gard to an intrigue, even in the very 
town in which it was taking place. The 
experience of the Indian Mutiny proved 
that intrigue might exist side by side 
with English garrisons of the greatest 
strength. It appeared to him, there- 
fore, childish to suppose that by remain- 
ing at Candahar we should be in a better 
position to undermine political intrigues 
at Cabul. The hon. Gentleman did not 
go into the question of what would 
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probably be the result with regard to 
Afghanisten itself of our continuance at 
Candahar. He had a right, however, 
to ask whether we should not be likely 
to find ourselves as a consequence in- 
volved in every tribal war which broke 
out in that country, and in endless com- 
plications with respect to our future 
Afghan policy? Was it not but too pro- 
bable that if once forced to take sides 
in those quarrels we should create for 
ourselves more enemies than friends? 
There was, he was aware, in the minds 
of a large number of people in this 
country a rooted belief that Russia was 
going at no distant period to attack our 
Indian Empire. He was glad, however, 
to perceive that the hon. Gentleman knew 
too much about the facts to dwell very 
much upon that point in his speech. The 
hon. Gentleman had been responsible for 


the finances of India in that House. | 


The hon. Gentleman knew India better 
than he did, although he had spent 
some months in that country, and con- 
versed with people who were well ac- 
quainted with its position. He, how- 
ever, knew Russia, perhaps, even better 
than the hon. Gentleman, for he had 
visited it five or six times; and he 
would ask him whether he did not 
agree with him in the opinion that India 
was at the present moment the stronger 
of the two countries? It might not be 
so in the future; but, if not, it would 
be because we had been imprudent in 
our management of the finances of 
India; and we should, therefore, hesitate 
before we imposed on those finances in 
their present state the further drain 
which would be caused by the occupa- 
tion of Candahar. He had, he might 
add, risen on the part of the Govern- 
ment to say that it was their intention 
to meet the Motion with a direct nega- 
tive. When a Vote of Censure on the 
Government was proposed, they thought 
that the most manly course for them to 
pursue was to meet it in that way. They 
might have supported the Amendment 
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| Miniater--that the key of India was 
here in London. It was, in their 
opinion, by prudence in debate, by the 
wise management here of the finances 
of India, by the wise control of our 
Indian policy, by consulting our own 
dignity, and by avoiding any scare of 
Russia or of any other Power that we 
should best protect our Indian Empire 
at the present time. If at a future time 
actual danger should come and invasion 
menace our Dominions in India, then, as 
he had endeavoured to show the House, 
our best defence would be to be able to 
rely on the contentment and prosperity 
|of the people of India, marshalled in 
the field by the courage of the English 
race, who, fighting for civilization, and 
with right on their side, would, he be- 
lieved, overwhelm their foes. 

Mr. BUXTON said, the question now 
before the House was part of one of the 
chief questions on which the last General 
Election turned. Throughout England, 
with no uncertain sound, the verdict 
| was given at the time of the Election 
| that the late policy had been weighed in 
ithe balance and found wanting. Not- 





| withstanding all this, they were again 


asked to give up much valuable time in 
re-opening the question whether we 
should or should not annex a portion— 
the richest portion—of our neighbour’s 
territory. It would be argued from the 
other side of the House that the ques- 
tion involved in the Resolution under 
discussion was not one of annexation; 
but he maintained that if we held 
Candahar with a large military force for 
another year—-as we must if we do 
not withdraw at once—we should so 
| weaken the prestige of Sirdar Abdurrah- 
| man, and thereby his chances of ever 
' being strong enough to hold Candahar 
| himself; we should rouse such hostile 
| feelings against ourselves or any nominee 
}of our own; and we should incur such 
| risks of again being drawn into the tur- 
| moil and strife of the internal politics of 
| Afghanistan, that we must face the pro- 








of the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. bability, and almost the certainty, of 
A. Arnold), in every word of which they | our stay at Candahar becoming perma- 
agreed; but a direct negative was, in|nent. Therefore, he believed that, by 
their opinion, the proper mode of meet- | not withdrawing at once, we should in- 
ing the Motion. In thus meeting it, they | volve ourselves in a policy of annexa- 
were not disregarding the future of India| tion. But such a policy had been dis- 
or its connection with this country. On| tinctly repudiated by hon. Members op- 
those points they were animated by the | posite. He would not quote the words 
same principles which guided hon. Gen- | of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
tlemen opposite; but they believed in or of the late Under Secretary of State 
the eloquent words of the late Prime | for India; but he would simply refer to 
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their own Treaty of Gandamak, which , withdrawal from Candahar. There were, 

Lord Salisbury, on June 5, 1879, con- | of course, no written memoranda of his 
. J? ’ - ’ % 4 é 

sidered ‘‘ would secure all that is neces- Nir ait ham rom arsenal tebe 

sary to our own security and repose. Tn | 28 : u eer tations oe aaainn 

the 9th Article of that Treaty were these elk wes’ pallor oy Tord iad tt 

words— : . 

“ In consideration of the renewal of a friendly was not ee moe SS raun aa 
alliance between the two States, the British | of the opposition to that policy ; 
Government restores to his Highness the Amir | only question to be considered was whe- 
of Afghanistan and its dependencies the towns | ther he would still have advised the 
of Candahar and Jellalabad, — age terri- | vithdrawal of the troops. As to this, he 
tory now in possession of the British armies, 
excepting the districts of Kurram, Pishin, and | would venture to gs a hme - 
Sibi.””—[_Afghanistan, No. 6, (1879), pp. 4-5.] | his on _ om ro) oh or : 
The circumstances then were the same | rs the first s sg e reget 
as now ; but the policy of the late Go- a se sb wee apne A Pare sof 
vernment had succeeded in rousing ad [The ok em vo e aamea P which 
hatred of that Afghanistan which they | tie an etter ests bg Pa 
wished to see strong, friendly, and in- | : R 2 tenet ag Page nee spisoro 

: j barr cs | oi . 
geo yA aaa aoe oe | steeniaily by neagihianling our present 
P as to show | ‘ I I 
that at that siti, af lead, the Govern-| Frontier than by extending it still 
ment did not contemplate annexation. | further.] That Lae also ne opinion 
Neither did Lord Beaconsfield, when, | ae, ce | apg Bron fi =f pre 
( a | soldiers, a ans, 
_ostaescqqadndlemielegiags | Lord Lawrence. Sir James Outram 


“Ours is a policy opposed to annexation; a/| é 
policy in favour of the people of Afghanistan! WaS ready to meet not only Russia, but 


being governed by their own Chief or Chiefs.” | Russia allied with a frigndly Afghanis- 





He thought, to return to the wider| tan and already in possession of Canda- 
question, that the permanent occupation ; har, at the mouths of the passes leading 
of Candahar must involve us in a heavy | down to the Indus, rather than involve 
expense and in dangerous risks. The himself in the deserts and mountains of 
annual expense had been estimated by | that wild country. General Roberts had 
Sir Henry Norman at about £1,500,000, | been quoted in favour of the retention ; 
and by the hon. Gentleman opposite | but he, at least, said this— 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) at a much lower “Should Russia in future years attempt to 
figure. He did not know on what facts | conquer Afghanistan or invade India through 
they relied in arriving at that Estimate; | it, we should have a better chance of attaching 
hut he hoped they were more trust- | the Afghans to onr interest if we avoid all 
‘ ‘ interference with them in the meantime. 
worthy than the data by which they | 
under-estimated the cost of the Afghan | By remaining at Candahar we did in- 
War by about £10.000,000. But what-|terfere with them; we kept open the 
ever the burden might be, it would | wound which had been inflicted ; and we 
necessarily fall, partially or entirely, on tempted Russia to reduce that distance 
India; and he could not believe that) of 1,000 miles which at present sepa- 
the House would readily add to the! rated us from her. But by withdrawing 
burden of that already overtaxed popu- | our troops we should gratify the Af- 
lation of India to obtain an extension of | ghans, reduce expenditure, lessen our 
our boundary, as to which there was| responsibilities, and, best of all, we 
undeniably a great difference of opinion | should be reverting to our old policy— 
both political and military. As to that | «Be just, and fear not.” 
opinion, he was glad to see how much; Mr. NORTHCOTE submitted that 
consideration had been shown to the|it was quite competent for hon. Mem- 
opinion of the late Lord Lawrence. It) bers opposite to support the Motion 
had been his happiness to have been in- | of his hon. Friend (Mr. E. Stanhope), 
timate with that great Statesman during | even although they might disapprove of 
the last few years of his life; and some | the policy, the end of which had been 
doubt having been expressed lately as|the unfortunate war in Afghanistan. 
to what policy he would have advised in | Notwithstanding the Motion was in the 
the present juncture, he would say that | nature of a Vote of Censure on the pre- 
he was convinced that he would have| sent Government, the real gist of the 
been strongly in favour of an immediate | debate was whether or not the policy of 
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the late Advisers of Her Majesty was one 
which was capable of vindication. The 
question was commonly argued as though 
it had arisen in 1873 or 1876; but what 
he contended was that, when they were 
discussing a matter of this kind, they 
must go a little further back, and take 
the whole Afghan question, as far as it 
was capable of being taken, en bloc, and, 
therefore, they must go back to the 
starting point, which was 1869. The 
reason he took that year was that it 
was then that negotiations were under- 
taken between the Government, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury was the head, and 
the Russian Government for the estab- 
lishment of a neutral zone in Central 
Asia. The Foreign Secretary of the 
time (Lord Clarendon) saw the real 
danger, and, in a despatch which he 
wrote to Sir Andrew Buchanan, called 
attention to the apprehensions enter- 
tained in this country as to Russian 
encroachments. He recommended, as 
a security against possible intrigues, 
the establishment of a neutral zone. 
Well, the Russian Government received 
that communication in a very proper 
spirit by stating that Afghanistan was 
entirely out of the sphere in which 
Russia could be called upon to inter- 
fere. There was some doubt as to whe- 
ther Afghanistan supplied the requisite 
geographical boundary, and there was 
a long controversy on the subject. On 
the 2nd of June, Mr. Rumbold reported 
that in a conversation with Prince Gort- 
chakoff that statesman considered that, 
in our relations with Shere Ali, it was 
to be hoped that we should use our 
influence to keep him within bounds. 
Next came the interview which Lord 
Clarendon had with Prince Gortchakoff 
at Baden, in which the former stated 
that he did not apprehend an attack 
from a regular Russian Army ; but the 
nearer approach of the Russians and pos- 
sible intrigues with Native Chiefs might 
entail much anxiety and expense, all 
of which would be avoided by a clear 
understanding, by which a _ neutral 
ground might be established. At that 
time he proposed the Oxus. Prince 
Gortchakoff objected, and suggested 
that Afghanistan should be the neutral 
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ghanistan, because that was taken for 
granted—the only point was what pre- 
cise limits Afghanistan should have, 
and to whom the Provinces of Wakhan 
and Badakshan should belong. What 
he contended was that that corre- 
spondence showed that the influence 
of England was made an acknowledged 
fact in Afghanistan, and that the very 
struggle made by the Government to 
secure certain Provinces for Afghanistan 
was a tacit admission by the Govern- 
ment of their responsibility, to a certain 
extent, for the affairs of Afghanistan. 
If that were granted, what was the 
corollary ? All through the negotiations 
the Russian Government expressed some 
jealousy, not as to the possible conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Home Government, 
but as to the possible conduct of the 
Indian Government; and the jealousy 
was lest the Indian Government should 
stir up the Ameer to some strife with 
his neighbours at Bokhara or elsewhere; 
and when the arrangement ultimately 
came about, the Russian Government 
pinned us down to the admission that 
we should use all the influence in our 
power to ensure that the Ameer should 
remain on friendly terms with his neigh- 
bours at Bokhara. Therefore, if in spite 
of this the Ameer had made war, he 
ventured to think that the Russian Go- 
vernment would not have been slow to 
complain of the conduct of the British 
Government in not acting up to the 
spirit of their engagement in keeping 
him within decent bounds. These nego- 
tiations had for their object the estab- 
lishment of a neutral zone, and Russia 
made herself very specially responsible 
for the good behaviour of the Ameer of 
Bokhara. They, however, made it a 
pretext for refusing certain propositions 
of the English Government by saying 
that they could not undertake that they 
would never cross such and such a geo- 
graphical limit, because they reserved to 
themselves a kind of parental right to 
chastise, if necessary, the Ameer of 
Bokhara and others who might dispute 
their authority ; and the inference to be 
drawn is that Russia considered that 
England, standing sponsor for Afghan- 
istan as they did for Bokhara, might 
have the same parental right over 


zone. During the next year or so the| Afghanistan. If that were admitted, 
great point in dispute between our Go-|then the charge against the late Ad- 
vernment and that of Russia was, not | ministration fell to the ground. There 
as to whether the Government was to, were one or two questions connected 
exercise any special influence over Af- | with the subject to which he need not 
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refer at length. The first was that of Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that he 
cost. Well, he thought it was impos- felt some diffidence in having to address 
sible to form any trustworthy Estimate the House after the able and exhaustive 
of the cost until we had by experience speech of the Under Secretary of State 
the means of ascertaining how far the for Foreign Affairs. It was very difficult 
increased Revenue of the Province might to add anything to his clear and com- 
go to defray the expenses incidental on plete statement of the case; and, in the 
occupation. With regard to the Treaty few remarks he had to make, he must 
of Gandamak, he might say that it had be pardoned if he repeated some points 
been made undera mistaken supposition already mentioned. In considering the 
that the late Ameer had a sufficiently evidence which had been so clearly put 
established authority to be able to con- before the House, it seemed to him that 
. clude a Treaty on behalf of the whole of | the military considerations were all-im- 
Afghanistan; and, therefore, the whole portant. It was evident that those who 
circumstances were turned upside down. | advocated the retention of Candahar did 
He did not agree with the argument that | so because of their fear of the advance 
Candahar would prove a source of weak- | of Russia. But he wished to point out 
ness in consequence of the Natives being | that, unless they could demonstrate both 
warlike, because he could not forget the | the intention and the power of Russia 
great assistance which had been ren- | to invade India, or to intrigue with a 
dered to us by the Sikhs and other | view to an ultimate invasion of India, 
warlike races. It was often made a/ those military considerations almost en- 
matter of reproach that Lord Lytton had | tirely fell to the ground. He would en- 
annexed Afghan territory, whilst pro- | deavour to estimate the probability of a 








fessing to only make war on the Ameer, 
and not upon the people of Afghanistan ; 
but he would remind the House that the 
Emperor of Germany, when his troops 
crossed the French Frontier in 1870, 
issued a similar proclamation, which did | 
not, however, deter him from annexing 
two of France’s most fertile Provinces. 
He contended that the argument of 
the Liberal journals, that if the Libe- 
rals had been in power there would 
have been no trouble with Russia, was 
averse to experience, because, after the 
negotiations of 1869, it was said that 
the understanding with Russia was en- 
tirely complete. What was the conse- 
quence, however? In 1870 came the 
Khiva Expedition, which was utterly 
contrary to the assurances of the Rus- | 
sian Government; and immediately after- 


wards came the renunciation of the Black | 


Sea Treaty, so soon followed by the in- 
trigues at Cabul. Some hon. Gentlemen | 
said if Russia did get into Afghanistan, 


they would have the undying hostility | 
read history with a full understanding 


of the population of Afghanistan ; but he 
must say to that, there was a great deal 
of difference between an English and a 
Russian conquest. They could not draw 
a fair contrast between a country con- 
quered by England and one conquered 
by Russia. He did not desire another 
acre to our present possessions ; but he 
did desire to protect those lands which 
we at present held, and he cordially 


accepted the policy of the late Govern- | 
| conquering nations, both from the East 


ment on this subject. 
Mr. Northcote 


Russian advance against India. What 
were the motives which would restrain 
Russia from attacking India? Hon. 
| Gentlemen opposite might laugh when 
|he mentioned, in the first place, the 
respect which Russia had for public 
opinion. He was not now saying that 
Russia acted from a high moral point of 
view}; but he said that her Government, 
whether good or bad, had to pay some 
attention to public opinion, which would 
not, he thought, sanction any wilful ag- 
gression for the sake of conquest on our 


Indian Empire. But he now came to a 
more powerful restraining motive. It 


was not the interest of Russia to attack 
India; and although she might endea- 
vour to keep up the impression that, 
sooner or later, she meant to attack our 
| Indian Empire, he did not believe that 

she herself thought for a moment that 
Ithere was the remotest possibility of 
success if she were to try. The histori- 
cal method had been mentioned, and he 
wished to point out that ifhon. Members 





| they must admit its lesson to be that it 
was not in the power of Russia, even if 
she willed it, to remove us from our 
Indian Empire. It had been said by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that India 
was the goal of all conquerors, and that 
Russia, being a nation bent on conquest, 
must inevitably go there as a matter of 
course. That was a true statement to 
a certain extent. India had attracted 
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and from the West, and why? Because 
they had a totally wrong impression of 
the wealth of India. Their imagination 
had been excited by fabulous tales of 
the riches of that country ; for centuries 
conquerors had made inroads upon 
India, and Western nations had also 
vied with each other in obtaining a foot- 
hold there. They had done so because 
India was absolutely disintegrated. 
There was no dominant Power there, 
and parts of the country fell an easy prey 
to any aggressive race which set foot in it. 
It was not correct, however, to say that 
India had been repeatedly conquered. 
It had never been really conquered, ex- 
cept by the English. He admitted that 
the Mahommedan Power had been domi- 
nant there; but the Moguls had never 
held India in the sense in which we now 
held it. It was argued, however, that 
history—and especially recent history— 
showed clearly the design of Russia upon 
the conquest of India. He admitted 
that Russia must continue to conquer ; 
but why should she attempt to invade 
India, when she had a field of more 
honourable conquest open to her in 
Central Asia? The invasion of India 
offered obstacles to Russia which were 
practically insuperable. The difficulties 
were so great as to involve the necessity 
of enormous preparations, and any 
failure in the undertaking must prove 
ruinous to her position and influence in 
Central Asia. Our own sad experience 
in the past had proved only too clearly 
how difficult was campaigning in Af- 
ghanistan; and surely reasons such as 
those ought to lead us to believe that 
Russia had formed no intentions of inva- 
sion. But, at the same time, he did not 


mean to say that she might not wish to | 
conquer India, if such a scheme were | 


practicable. They must also remember, 
in considering the probability of a Rus- 
sian invasion, the probable changes in the 
Russian policy; and the statement of 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs that General Skobeleffhad already 
been recalled from Central Asia might 
be taken as an indication that a new state 
of things had dawned in the Russian Em- 
pire. There was one more motive which 


would prevent Russia, on the ground of | 


self-interest, from attacking India. Was 
it not perfectly plain that no country 


could hope to hold India without the | 
command of the sea? With the com- | 


mand of the sea, England had ousted 
the Dutch, the Portuguese, and the 
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French successively from India. Was 
it possible that Russia, without the com- 
mand of the sea, could oust us, who were 
far more firmly established than any 
other Power ever had been, from that 
|Empire? From the historical point of 
view, therefore, he submitted that Russia 
must know that there would be no 
chance of success in an invasion of India. 
But then they were told by travellers 
that Russian officers made no secret of 
the intentions of their Government to 
invade India, and that the Russian Press 
|was continually saying that sooner or 
later India must fall a prey to Russia. 
Was it not perfectly natural that Russia 
should wish to keep up that impression ? 
She wished to get some hold over us, 
and if she saw that we were afraid, she 
would do her best to keep up the notion 
thet she seriously intended to invade our 
Indian Empire. It was a curious fact 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite who, as 
a rule, refused to trust the word of 
Russia, seemed, when she said she was 
going to advance against India, to 
placeimplicit confidence in the statement. 
The Cabul Papers were pointed to as 
conclusive evidence of it; but he sub- 
mitted that there was nothing in those 
Papers which Lord Beaconsfield did not 
not know before they were discovered, 
judging from his own declarations with 
regard to the movements of Russia 
in Central Asia, in February, 1879. 
Neither from the historical nor from the 
political point of view was there any- 
thing to justify the retention of Canda- 
har. The intention of Russia to invade 
India could not be proved to exist, so 
that we could not give that considera- 
tion to the military arguments which we 
must have given if it had been demon- 
| strated that Russia had designs on India. 
' He then came to the positive drawbacks 
|of the retention. The Indian Frontier 
| would be increased by 400 miles, and 
| one would think that by this time we had 
| enough ‘‘ Frontier.” The financial diffi- 
| culty had been exhaustively dealt with 
| before; but, in consequence of something 
| which fell from the hon. Gentleman the 
| Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
| Stanhope), he would make one remark. 
He believed that General Napier was 
| strongly adverse to reducing the number 
of the troops we had now in India; 
and he believed that a continued occu- 
pation would involve the establishment 
of an entirely extra force of about 
, 16,000 men. The retention of Candahar 
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would preserve a memento of one of the | to chastise the Afghans, if they deserved 
most unhappy wars ever undertaken by | chastisement, that doubt had been re- 


this country. It would involve service for 
long periods to our Native troops ; and 
what was the result after two years’ ser- 


moved from their minds by the brilliant 
deeds of our troops in Afghanistan. 
Then he had seen it stated, coming to 


vice of Native troops in Afghanistan ? the vote in the House of Lords, that 
Why, that recruits could not be got in|the Government had to face a large 
India without giving a bounty of £5 to | hostile majority in the House of Lords, 
each man, and hence General Roberts | He, of course, had a great respect for 
and other distinguished officers made | the House of Lords; but in December, 
very strong points against sending our | 1878, in a debate in the House upon the 
Native troops on foreign service for a/ policy of the Government, the then Go- 
long period. A retention of Candahar/vernment obtained a majority of 136; 
obviously involved still further advances, | and now their Afghan policy was only 
because all the arguments which could | supported by 84, and a difference of 52 
be given for retaining Candahar could|in the House of Lords meant a great 
be brought forward for our advanc- | deal in his humble opinion. It showed 
ing yet further. And where were | thata good many noble Lords had learned 
we to stop? Apparently there were; experience by the discipline of facts. 
several gates to India. Lord Beacons- | Then the weight of authoritative opinion 
field said the scientific Frontier included | was said to be against the policy of the 
the gate of India, and that if we gained | Government; but the House must not 
that Frontier we should be entirely pro- | forget that the very authorities who now 








tected against Russia; but only the other | 
day his Lordship had told us that the key | 
of the gate of India was in London. He} 
(Mr. H. Gladstone) did not know what | 
relation existed between the key and the 
gate. Again General Roberts Aer other | 
military authorities were most emphatic 
in asserting that it was all-important that 
the Afghans should see as little of us as 
possible. These same authorities 


har, and if we occupied Candahar, 
which dominated Cabul, the 
must always be extremely conscious of 
our presence; therefore, it seemed to 


him that we should get out of the place | 
The point on | 
which Lord Cranbrook dwelt so strongly | 
and which was also | 


as speedily as we could. 


in ‘‘ another place,” 
strongly brought out by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, was the pledge given by 
General Stewart. We knew 
men to whom that promise was given 
had to be turned out for being rebels. 
It was said this was a disgraceful | 
retreat from Afghanistan; but if we 
carried that argument to its logical con- 
clusion, we ought at the present time to 
be in possession of Abyssinia, Coomassie, 


Cetewayo’s kraal, and also Pekin. Why | 


should there be any disgrace in with- 
drawing from a city which formed no| 
part of the original objects of the war 
in Afghanistan? As to the argument | 
that Candahar should be retained in| 
order to preserve our prestige in India, 
he believed that if any doubt existed in 
the minds of the Indians as to our power 


Mr. H. Gladstone 


told | 
us that Cabul was dominated by Canda- | 


Cabulis | 


that the | 


jto stop. He thought Her Majesty’s Go- 


| declared in favour of the retention of 
Candahar were the men who urged on 
the Government of India to a warlike 
policy against Afghanistan, and who 
| told us that we should gain a Frontier 
by an expenditure of £2,000, 000 which 
‘could be defended by 5,000 men. We 
| could not help remembering how com- 
pletely their prophecies had been falsi- 
fied when it turned out that the 
Frontier which was to be maintained 
| by 5,000 men could not be main- 
| tained by 70,000; and that, instead of 
£2,000,000, we were called upon to ex- 
pend £15,000,000. Lord Palmerston, 
he believed, was exceedingly angry when 
the French occupied Algeria, and he 
had advocated a system of national de- 
fence against France, on the ground 
that the French hated us as a nation at 
|the bottom of their hearts. It seemed 
to him that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
| viewed Russia now pretty much as Lord 
Palmerston regarded France 18 years 
ago. He could only hope that 20 years 
hence, after 20 years of Liberal Govern- 
|ment, the nation would discover the 
groundless nature of their fear of Russia. 
| For his part, he objected to the policy of 
political insurance all over the world. 
| The British Navy was nut insured, be- 
|cause the sum we should have to pay 
| would be so great that it would more 
| than cover the losses that ev ery now and 
‘then we must suffer. If we went on 
| with this system of political insurance all 
over the world, we should never be able 
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vernment would fail in their duty to the 
country if, by occupying a place like 
Candahar, they sent a virtual challenge 
to a nation that it was our interest 
and our duty to conciliate. In con- 
clusion, he would urge the House to 
recollect the true causes of the decline 
and fall of Rome, a Power which 
offered a nearly exact parallel to our 
own Empire. Rome fell, not through 
luxury, not through corruption, not from 
want of bravery in its soldiers or ability 
in its leaders, but from wantof men. In 
close accordance with our own experience 
in Afghanistan, Rome found it easy to 
conquer, but difficult to maintain her 
conquests. By her policy of conquest 
and annexation she forced her enemies 
into continual combinations against her, 
and by contact with them she taught 
them the art of war and the use of arms; 
and, as their numbers and their dis- 
pline increased, the strain on the Im- 
perial city grew greater and greater, 
till the supply of fighting men fell short. 
Then came the end, and Rome was over- 
whelmed in the storm she herself had 
raised. He should vote against the 
Motion, with the absolute conviction 
that the evacuation of Candahar was in 
the best and highest interests of our 
Indian Empire. We had in India great 
duties to perform, and doubtless we 
should perform them. We ought, there- 
fore, always to hold our own, but not to 
adopt a policy which rested wholly on 
conjecture, which formed part of no 
settled plan, and which it was the duty 
of the country to reject as reckless and 
altogether dangerous. 

Mr. GIBSON: I must sincerely con- 
gratulate the hon. Member (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone) on the success with which he 
has acquitted himself in his first address 
to this House ; and I only express the 
feelings of hon. Members on both sides 
when I say that we recognize with 
pleasure in him the possession of quali- 
ties that will secure for him a credit- 
able and distinguished position. The 
question raised by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire is so large 
and so grave, that it is desirable to keep 
it clearly and distinctly in view — to 
divest it, as far as may be, of all un- 
necessary topics—and to prevent it from 
being obscured by the introduction of 
reminiscences, which are only brought 
forward for the purpose of producing 
Party bitterness. The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in a speech 
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of much skill, began by protesting that 
he had no intention of referring to the 
Afghan War or its causes, or of saying 
anything that could suggest angry Party 
differences ; but he at once applied him- 
self to rake up the past, to attribute 
everything disastrous to the Party oppo- 
site him, and to say that my hon. Friend 
showed great wisdom in not wading 
through the incidents of the Afghan 
War, because they all told against him. 
I do not pretend to imitate the address of 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and I will not 
follow him through all those topics. My 
object shall rather be to avoid all mat- 
ters that are not closely connected with 
the question under discussion. And that 
question is, is it wise at this juncture of 
affairs, which was two nights ago de- 
scribed by the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India as ‘‘a situation of 
critical importance,” to withdraw from 
Candahar? Would it not be more 
prudent for us to remain till affairs in 
Afghanistan are more settled, and till 
we can have some assurance that the 
Ameer then will be able to sustain 
his power, and to sustain it with a 
guarantee of friendliness to the English 
Government? This question is divested 
of all suggestion of annexation. My hon. 
Friend urged no topics connected with 
annexation, and did not argue the ques- 
tion as though it necessarily involved 
the permanent occupation of Candahar. 
Nor, from the beginning to the end of 
his speech, did he put forward a single 
proposition which could be relied on as 
exposing him to the charge of advocat- 
ing a forward policy. He confined him- 
self strictly to the question of the Papér, 
whether it is wise or prudent at the 
present juncture to withdraw from Can- 
dahar? The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs passed by that mat- 
ter in one sentence of his speech, though 
he discovered many arguments against 
| a permanent or prolonged occupation of 
| the city. He said—‘‘If Candahar is to be 
occupied for two or three years, it should 
be occupied for all time;” and he forth- 











| with treated the question as involving a 


permanent occupation. But that is not 
the question ; and the hon. Gentleman 
passed by, not only the real question, 
but many other topics to which his at- 
tention was specifically directed. Now, 
what isCandahar? Anyone would think, 
from listening to the Under Secretary 





‘of State for Foreign Affairs, that Can- 
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dahar was a terra incognita, and that we 
ought to listen to his suggestions as 
though we were totally unacquainted 
with the case. Why, Candahar is the 
great citadel of Central Asia—it has been 
called the granary of Central Asia; and 
besides being a place of great military 
and strategical importance, it is a great 
trading capital, and might be made 
greater still, if you permitted it to be 
occupied for a sufficient and reasonable 
time. 


with whom we had friendly relations, 
and in whom our Government might 
have confidence, we might regard with 


perfect indifference the possession by | 


Russia of Mery, or even of Herat. And 
more than that, we might view with en- 
tire indifference any intrigues that might 


be carried on in the capital of Cabul. | 


The Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs asked very triumphantly— 
‘What would your garrisons and agents 
in Candahar know about what was going 
on in Cabul?’”’ But I answer at once 
that we should be independent of such 
knowledge, and that it would be un- 
necessary to us. 


we had been in possession of Candahar, 


and if the present condition of things | 


had then existed, that war might have 
been obviated, and it would not have 
been necessary either for us to go to 
war, or for Russia to send a Mission to 
Cabul. We are now in possession of 
Candahar. 


in the shape of a guarantee or of 
safeguard to replace it, and to retire, 
not upon another Candahar, but upon a 
Frontier which, in the circumstances, is 


no protection at all. What is the reason | 
alleged for a course which requires a | 


good deal of argument to satisfy those 
to whom it is addressed? I am glad 
that the hon. Member for Leeds has not 


put forward to-night any suggestion as to | 


the immorality of remaining at Canda- 
har. 
moral. I may take it, as faras the de- 
bate has gone as yet, that the idea that 


the occupation of Candahar is immoral | 


has not been suggested. What are the 
circumstances? When Abdurrahman 
was made Ameer of Cabul, he was dis- 


tinctly and clearly told that he would not | 


be given possession of Candahar; and, 
more than that, the people of Candahar 


Mr. Gibson 


{COMMONS} 


If this great city of Candahar | 
were occupied by us, or by some person | 


If in 1878, at the time | 
of the unfortunate outbreak of the war, | 


We are asked by the Go- | 
vernment to give up what we are in | 
possession of without having anything | 
'| views, and it must be remembered that 


Well, then, it may be taken to be | 
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| were told that never again would they 
i be asked to be united to Cabul. The 
| Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
| Affairs read a ducument which is not on 
‘the Table of the House, but which is 
|dated, I think, February of last year, 
|to show that no such guarantee was 
| given at that time. But I find from a 
|Paper on the Table of the House, 
{page 20, dated a month later—in the 
month of March—that at a Durbar the 
people of Candahar were distinctly and 
plainly told Candahar would not be 
again joined to Cabul. From all I have 
| heard in the debate, as*far as it has 
hitherto proceeded, and from anything I 
have seen in the Papers, there is nothing 
to shake my belief that if a vote were 
| taken in Candahar as to how the people 
| would like their future to be disposed 

of—if the question were put as between 
| England and Abdurrahman—the vote 
| would be altogether for England; and 


if another vote were taken as between 
Ayoob Khan and Abdurrahman, it 
would be almost unanimous against 
Abdurrahman and in favour of Ayoob 
Khan. So, then, you are going to give 
Candahar to a man against whom Native 
opinion in Candahar would be nearly 
unanimous, and in favour of either Eng- 
|land or of Ayoob. Putting aside mili- 
| tary and other considerations, this ques- 
tion has been mainly argued as a ques- 
tion of finance and expense. The state- 
ment of Sir Henry Norman, one of the 
| ablest Members of the Viceroy’s Coun- 
cil, of whom I desire to speak with all 
the respect to which he is entitled, 
appears calculated on rather exaggerated 


| 


he is astrong advocate of our retirement. 
But he does not go into the matter with 
' exactness and thoroughness. Probably 
£500,000 would be nearer the mark than 
£750,000, or any largersum. It may be 
said, indeed, that £500,000 is a consider- 
able sum, and that India could hardly 
| bear it. The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs talked a great deal about 
opium, salt,debt, and otherthings, but did 
not say that India could not thoroughly 
well pay for the occupation of Candahar. 
If he had said so, I would meet him with 
another Paper distributed at 5 o’clock, 
in which Major Baring says that the 
| financial condition of India is prospe- 

I would also meet him with the 


| rous. 
statement of the Prime Minister the 
other day in proposing that £5,000,000 
| should be given to India, when he said 
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it was not given in consequence of any 
financial necessity on the part of India, 
but from considerations of policy. And 
when we are asked—“ Can we afford to 
stay in Candahar?” I meet the ques- 
tion by another—Can we, with regard to 
the past, and looking to the future, can 
we, looking at the question broadly, 
afford to leave Candahar? The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was a little disposed to sneer at the 
commercial advantages that might be 
gained. But we must look at the ques- 
tion as a whole. If the railway now 
completed from Kurrachee to Sibi were 
completed, as was intended, to Canda- 
har, does anyone doubt that it would 
have the most tremendous effect on the 
commercial position of Central Asia and 
Candahar? Would it not effect a com- 
mercial revolution, open up perfectly 
new trade routes, and instead of these 
countries being supplied from Russia 
and Persia, would they not be supplied 
from England and Kurrachee ? It would 
have another effect. We are told of the 
difficulties of replacing the reliefs. But 
if the railway which was part of the 
plan were completed to Candehar the 
difficulty of reliefs for the troops would 
vanish altogether, because the service 
beyond the Frontier could be rapidly 
and easily provided for. Russia does 
not take the commercial question so 
easily as the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Russia has never 
forgotten in all the marches she has 
made, in all her extensions of Frontier, 
the vast commercial advantages which 
might accrue from her progress. Russia, 
now connected by steam and rail with 
Askabad, has got the entire trade of 
Central Asia. In 1873, making a new 
Treaty with Bokhara she took care that 
English goods should be excluded with 
the exception of indigo and muslin. 
So that Russia makes in her progress 
commercial Treaties in favour of her- 
self and against England. Is it not 
for us, therefore, to consider the com- 
mercial advantages which would ob- 
viously result to England and India? 
Another argument in favour of with- 
drawal from Candahar is that we could 
in case of need re-take it. But upon 
what conditions could we re-take it ? 
Would the friends we are now for- 
saking be then our friends? How much 
blood would be shed and treasure spent 
before we could be back again in our 
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present position? If the Afghans were 
drilled by Russian officers—a probably 
contingency—should we find the march 
from Quetta to Candahar so easy? Yes, 
we might take Candahar, and if we 
abandoned Gibraltar we might take it 
too; but it might be at the cost of great 
and serious sacrifices. Then it is said 
we have nothing to fear from Russia. 
The Secretary of State for India, in the 
despatch of the 11th of November, which 
is certainly a very vigorous and power- 
fully written document, said that in 
relation to Russia there is no danger 
or apprehension of danger. Danger of 
what? Ifhe means danger of invasion, 
I am not disposed to differ from him. 
But if he means danger of Russia ad- 
vancing and acquiring a commanding 
influence, which is the real question, I 
differ from him entirely. Then he says 
the Russian advance in Central Asia 
has added nothing to her resources. 
Never have I heard a more astounding 
assertion. Does it not give her a new 
base for her operations, and the most 
magnificent troops in the whole world 
for her purposes? There are the Tur- 
komans conquered this year, who will 
give Russia the most splendid irregular 
Cavalry in the world. Then it is said that 
General Skobeletf has been commanded 
to withdraw. Is it that which has de- 
cided our withdrawal? What do we at 
present know of its reason or signifi- 
cance? Until the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs stated it to- 
night, I venture to say there was not 
a single person in England who knew 
anything about it. It is a matter 
which may not seriously one way or 
the other affect the question. We find 
that Russia steadily, and sometimes very 
rapidly, advancing through arid plains, 
and in hospitable deserts, towards the 
richer country of Herat, the far more 
prolific country of Candahar, and the 
richer country still that make the Empire 
of India. It cannot be for the purpose 
of invading and conquering the Eastern 
Afghanistan ; we know that part of the 
country bears only stones and armed 
men. But still we find Russia steadily 
making this progress; and certainly, 
without making any ill-natured sug- 
gestion, it is a reasonable thing to 
put a reasonable construction on a 
progress so steadily directed. Only 
a few weeks ago, even The Goios 
said— 








“In face of the recent successes of Russia, 

England would be mad to evacuate Candahar, 
unless they were convinced that Russia had no 
design of marching on India.” 
Is not that a rather strong conviction to 
ask this country to have in relation to a 
great Empire, steadily marching to- 
wards India for 50 years, and now 
marching upon Merv and Herat? Can 
you rely upon Russian diplomacy and 
your own understanding of Russian 
diplomacy? I do not like to say any- 
thing in the least degree offensive in 
regard to a country with which we are 
at amity; but the discovery of the 
Cabul Correspondence is instructive and 
suggestive. I keep rigidly within the 
limits of politeness when I say that 
when you find a Treaty completed in 
July, and when you find one of the 
Emissaries of Russia on the following 
8th of October writing that very re- 
markable Letter found at Cabul—which 
I commend to the attentive perusal of 
all who have not read it—these are 
matters, at all events, suggesting a good 
deal of caution in relying upon Russian 
diplomacy ; and if we had not at the 
Foreign Office a gentleman of the acute- 
ness of the Under Secretary of State, I 
should be rather nervous at the prospect. 
If Merv and Herat were occupied by 
Russia, what would be your policy with 
regard to Candahar? Is there any real 
ditference between the present position 
of Russia and the actual occupation of 
Merv? It is surrounding it, it is al- 
most absolutely in possession of it, it 
can possess it without the slightest diffi- 
culty very soon. What was the opinion 
of Lord Derby in 1877. He said— 


“The impression which the occupation of 
Merv by Russia would make on the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring regions of Asia would im- 
pose on Her Majesty’s Government the neces- 
sity of making a corresponding advance in 
order to allay apprehension and to remove mis- 
conception from the minds of the people of 
those countries.’’—[ Central Asia, No. 1, (1878), 
p. 112.] 


You find Russia now close to Merv, 
and almost in possession of it. If Lord 
Derby thought that event would require 
an outward movement, is it now our 
duty to make not an onward movement, 
but a decidedly backward movement ? 
What is the settled policy of England in 
reference to Afghanistan? I am glad 


to learn to-night there is no change in 


it. 


The settled policy of this country, 
Ur. Gibson 
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then, is to be exclusive English influence 
in Afghanistan. Why? Not from any 
fear of Afghanistan itself. Not from 
any fear of the Turkomans or of the 
Persians. Our influence is to be exclu- 
sive in order to prevent the possibility 
of the introduction of Russian influence, 
How is it you propose to secure this 
settled policy ? What is your guarantee? 
With Candahar we abandon complete 
guarantee not only for exclusive influ- 
ence, but for ample knowledge of any- 
thing calculated to interfere with it. 
With it you give up any safeguard 
whatever, except the supreme safeguard 
which existsin your power of going to war. 
The Under Secretary of State accuses the 
late Government of having at one time 
proposed to have a single Ruler for Af- 
ghanistan, and of having changed their 


minds. The grounds for the change are 
obvious. At the close of the late war it 


was thought possible that Yakoob Khan, 
son of the late Ameer, would be able to 
govern the whole country, and we 
readily fell in with the view that there 
might be a united, friendly, and inde- 
pendent country. Then occurred the 
crime of the murder of Cavagnari and 
the Embassy; and with ths necessary 
departure of Yakoob Khan there came 
an altered condition of affairs. We are 
told, with a little boldness, by the Under 
Secretary of State, of the amount of 
authority he could appeal to in support 
of the proposition he advanced. That 
was rather a startling statement. The 
House must accept the responsibility 
for the important decision involved; we 
cannot devolve our responsibility upon 
any authority, however high or distin- 
guished ; still, it is rather startiing to 
find anyone suggesting that the weight ° 
of authority can be urged in favour of 
the policy of the Government. All the 
leading statesmen and soldiers, with an 
actual personal knowledge of the locali- 
ties in question, are one and all against 
the withdrawal now from Candahar. 
Not a single general officer who ever 
commanded in that region has given an 
opinion other than most unfavourable to 
the present proposal of the Government 
—some on one ground and some on 
another. I do not believe there is a 
single political officer, who has had ac- 
tual experience in the district, who has 
given an opinion in favour of the 
proposal of the Government. Roberts, 
Stewart, Green, Frere, Rawlinson, Ham- 
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ley, and others—all men of great mark 
—have, on various grounds, given opi- 
nions against the views of the Govern- 
ment. What is the array of opinion 
on the other side? Sir Erskine Perry 
wrote three Minutes; but it is no dis- 
paragement of his ability or high cha- 
racter to say that he has not set foot 
in India since he was a Judge in 
Bombay, 30 years ago. I do not think 
his authority can be placed in the 
balance against those I have named. 
Of course, the opinion of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley is entitled to the greatest pos- 
sible respect. He has had experience 
in many parts of the world, notably in 
Africa; but he has not had the expe- 
rience of the other authorities in this 
part of Asia. Sir Garnet Wolseley does 
support partially the proposal of the 
Government; but he does not propose 
to withdraw within the old boundary; 
he is in favour of retiring to Pishin, 
which is a very different thing. And 
a similar view is held by Major East 
and the officers of the Intelligence De- 
partment, who would retain Pishin, 
while having some kind of a garrison 
elsewhere. The only high authority in 
favour of the Government is that of 
Sir Henry Norman. Major Baring has 
given an opinion in a clear and uncom- 
promising way; but I am not disposed 
to attach supreme weight to it. Before 
he went out, in order to get into a tho- 
roughly judicial frame of mind, he read 
the Duke of Argyll’s book, and the 
despatch of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State, and having, as he says, 
arrived at the conclusion that they 
were safe guides for the future, he 
appears to have rapidly decided that 
anyone who differed from them should 
not be much listened to. One class of 
persons it might have been as well if 
the Under Secretary of State hac told 
us something about—I refer to the Vice- 
roy and his Council. What is their 
opinion? The dates on this subject are 
extraordinary and eminently instructive. 
It is clear as any proposition in Euclid 
that the policy of the Government is 
directly and distinctly opposed to the 
opinion of Lord Ripon and his Council, 
always excepting Major Baring. [Mr. 
GuapsToneE dissented.] I notice an ex- 
pression of dissent from the Prime Mi- 
nister; but, at all events, there is not 
a single line from Lord Ripon ex- 
pressing even a qualified approval of 
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what the Government are about to do. 
On the 21st of May the Secretary of 
State wrote a despatch of great clear- 
ness and vigour to Lord Ripon, and 
presented the views of his Party with 
great force. That despatch expresses, 
in a way that could not be mistaken, 
what were the opinions of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the retention 
of Candahar. Months after, on the 
14th of September, the Viceroy writes a 
letter in answer, and passes by in abso- 
lute silence all the suggestions in favour 
of the abandonment of Candahar; but 
added, at the end, that there were en- 
closed important opinions from leading 
statesmen and generals, absolutely op- 
posed to the views expressed in the 
despatch of the 21st of May. Then the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State, hav- 
ing found that the Viceroy and Council 
did not adopt his views in any way, not 
even by silence, on the 11th of November 
writes a despatch, which was certainly 
arbitrary and bold, as addressed to the 
Viceroy in Council. The last paragraph 
expresses as strong an opinion as ever 
was given to a Viceroy in Council that 
they were to have no opinions of their 
own. It says— 

“T have felt it my duty to place on record, 
for the information of your Excellency, in the 
plainest and the strongest terms, the opinions 
which they entertain on the important question 
at issue, and the expression of the disapproba- 
tion with which they would view any measure 
involving the permanent occupation of Candahar 
by British troops.” —[Afghanistan, No. 1, (1881) 
p. 93.] 

I venture to say that Lord Ripon and 
his Council, when they received that 
passage, felt that they were not invited 
to offer any further opinion. But the 
dates do not end there. Lord Ripon 
and his Council did offer what was next 
door to an opinion of the strongest pos- 
sible kind. On the 26th of January,1881, 
Lord Ripon and his Council “ enclose for 
the information of the Secretary of State 
a Minute by the Commander-in-Chief in 
India,” utterly destroying in argument 
the proposition for the abandonment 
of Candahar. It is idle to say that 
these, the only documents we have to 
guide us, suggest that Lord Ripon and 
his Council, always excepting Major 
Baring, have expressed any view except 
one—a distinct disapproval of the action 
of the Government. So far as I can 
see, Lord Ripon is in a very uncomforts 
able and false position. Hither he was 
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or was not consulted on this important 
question. If he was, his opinion has 
been ignored. If he was not, he has 
been treated almost contemptuously, as 
he was about the advance of the 
£5,000,000, as to which the noble Mar- 
quess opposite said the Viceroy had not 
been asked his opinion, and that there 
had been no official consultation with 
him on the subject. Well, if you neg- 
lect the opinion of the Viceroy and his 


Council, if you put aside the opinions of 


all those whose duty it is to have a 
strong opinion upon Indian matters, and 
if you remove the safeguards which they 
think should be maintained, and it then 
turns out that they are right and that 
you are wrong, are you going to ask 
India to pay the costs of a war which 
they would not have to fight if their ad- 
vice had been taken? What is the real 
secret of the policy of the Government ? 
It was adopted about three weeks after 
they came into power, and afterwards 
they cast about for reasons. The policy 
was based simply upon a desire for re- 
versal. The late Government had indi- 
cated an opinion against, at all events, a 
precipitate abandonment of Candahar, 
and that was enough to make the pre- 
sent Government suspicious of its pru- 
dence and policy. But there was another 
point left untouched by the Under Se- 
cretary of State. What position are you 
going to leave Afghanistan in? What 
is likely to be the action of Ayoob 
Khan? Here is the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Rivers Thompson, a very high 
authority— 

“T regret, therefore, the precipitancy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, because even if our ne- 
gotiations with Abdurrahman succeed, they ex- 
pose us, in the attitude of Russia and with Ab- 
durrahman’s undisguised leanings towards that 
Power, to a very perilous future ; and if, as is 
almost certain, Abdurrahman after accepting 
Candahar from us is unable to hold it, the whole 
of Afghanistan will become the scene of pro- 
longed hostilities, with the result (very dis- 
creditable to ourselves) of Ayoob Khan’s acqui- 
sition not only of Candahar but of Cabul.” 
Should you not rather leave behind you 
a strong Afghanistan? If you leave 
Abdurrahman to face with Ayoob Khan, 
and if he is attacked, if you refuse him 
help, must he not seek aid from Russia ? 
And if, as Mr. Rivers Thompson puts 
it, Ayoob Khan should succeed, will he 
be friendly to you? He will not. In 
his hands the country would bea united, 
an independent, and a hostile Afghan- 
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istan. Again, what obligations have 
you undertaken in reference to Afghan- 
istan by its Ameer? The late Govern- 
ment commenced the negotiations with 
him; but it rested with the present Go- 
vernmentto complete them. What, then, 
was the obligation incurred to Abdur- 
rahman? There was an obligation in 
writing signed by your Agent and Re- 
presentative. That obligation is just as 
binding upon you as any Treaty can 
possibly be. What are the words of 
that obligation? ‘They are very short, 
but very important. I need not remind 
the House of what occurred in 1873, in 
those unfortunate conferences at Simla, 
when Lord Northbrook said, and un- 
said, and re-unsaid, as he was in- 
structed by the Home Government, the 
result of which was to drive the Ameer 
into the arms of Russia. Since 1873 
you have been unable, in the slightest 
degree, to elicit any expression of good 
feeling towards you on the part of Af- 
ghanistan. The result of the confer- 
ence was that, as far as the Ameer was 
concerned, he expressed himself in 
terms of undisguised contempt and un- 
concealed sarcasm. However, I must re- 
turn to the Memorandum of obligation 
to Abdurrahman. The words of that 
obligation are these— 

“Tf any foreign Power should attempt to 

interfere in Afghanistan, and if such inter- 
ference should lead to unprovoked aggression 
on the dominions of your Highness, in that 
event the British Government would be prepared 
to aid you, to such extent and in such a manner 
as may appear to the British Government ne- 
cessary, in repelling it, provided that your High- 
ness follows unreservedly the advice of the 
British Government in regard to your external 
relations.’”” —[Afyhanistan, (1881), No. 1, p. 
47.] 
As to that we have not heard a word 
from the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
That is a very grave document. You 
enter into a Memorandum of obliga- 
tion, which is to prevent all foreign in- 
terference in Afghanistan, and to assist 
in actually repelling aggression. I will 
mention another point—which is, your 
undertaking to protect your friends. I 
do not say that all the people are our 
friends ; but some of them are. Some 
of the Afghan tribes are good friends 
of ours, and we are bound to protect 
them, as was, indeed, admitted by the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State, who 
writes in his despatch— 
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“‘To take every precaution that the tribes 
and chiefs who have assisted us shall not be 
exposed to injury in consequence of their friendly 
conduct.” —[ Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 31.] 


Suppose they are exposed to injury? 
What is then the position of England 
and India? I do not attach any undue 
importance to prestige. It is an argu- 
ment which may be pressed too far. 
But, unquestionably, the way in which 
our power in India is regarded is a 
matter which the simplest prudence re- 
quires us to attend to. How will the 
Afghan mind be affected by what we 
are doing? How will the Indian mind 
be affected ? What will they think when 
they come to balance, in the words of 
Lord Salisbury— 


‘‘The conflicting pressures of two great mili- 
tary empires, one of which expostulates and 
remains passive, whilst the other apologizes and 
coritinues to move forward.’ — [Afghanistan 
(1878), No. 1, p. 157.] 

Must not the inevitable result be damage 
to your reputation and prestige? I ask 
the question—Is this a time in which 
England can well afford to disregard the 
opinion of the Native races of India? 
Is there not a grave danger that the 
victory of Ayoob Khan over General 
Burrows will live longer in the memory 
of the Afghans than Roberts’ march ? 
Do you think that the Indian people 
have not read what has been going on 
in South Africa? Do you think they do 
not know that an army of farmers have 
inflicted defeats on your soldiers? Do 
you not think they have become ac- 
quainted with the terms of the peace 
you are about to make? They will find 
nothing there to elevate the position of 
England in the Indian mind. Do you 
not think that their quick Eastern in- 
telligence will not put this dilemma— 
that England was either willing or un- 
willing at the outset of the war to 
accept the terms now proposed? If 
willing, she has sacrificed many precious 
lives to no purpose; if unwilling, she 
now offers these terms because she has 
suffered defeat. It may be that in the 
division which will take place the Motion 
of my hon. Friend will be rejected. But 
I venture to think that such a result, 
although it may attest the allegiance of 
a great political Party, will not record 
the convictions of the nation. I believe 
that a great feeling of sympathy will 
accompany those who regard with doubt 
and anxiety the policy which the Go- 
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vernment have adopted in reference to 
this question. I shall, for myself, vote 
for the Motion of my hon. Friend, be- 
lieving that the policy which it indicates 
is that which is most consistent with real 
and far-sighted economy, most calculated 
to spread our influence and develop our 
commerce, and which is most conducive 
to an honourable peace and to the true 
and -permanent interests of England 
and India. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) 
seems to think he establishes his case 
for the retention of Candahar if he can 
only succeed in showing that it is expe- 
dient in the interest of our Empire in 
India that it should be retained, and 
that the question of right and wrong, 
just and unjust, is practically an unim- 
portant matter unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. I grant that from the be- 
ginning our policy towards India has 
been guided by expediency only, and 
that in no single instance has a consi- 
deration of right and wrong interposed 
to avert the overthrow of an obnoxious 
dynasty or the appropriation of a coveted 
treasure. I grant, too, that from the 
material point of view the success of 
this policy has been marvellous beyond 
example. And yet the soul of the 
British nation is troubled for India, for 
the moral law will assert its power, and 
soldiers and statesmen will be made to 
feel that justice is the only solid founda- 
tion of Empire, and that one which rests 
on expediency is no more than a glitter- 
ing pagoda, arrayed in all the splendour 
of Eastern magnificence, without a pillar 
to support it. Unconsciously, the na- 
tional conscience spoke when a witty 
publication made Napier announce his 
brilliant victory on the Indus, which 
gave Scinde to the Indian Empire, in a 
despatch of unexampled brevity and 
more than soldierly candour—/‘eccavi. 
‘“‘ Magnificent Tipperary,” exclaimed the 
old warrior, as the 22nd scattered the 
multitudinous foe ; and now, in the name 
of the same Tipperary, I repeat, in its 
literal sense, the penitential word, ‘‘ Pec- 
cavi/”? The phrase, the retention of 
Candahar, sounds sweetly; but, if we 
had no right to seize, we have no right 
to retain—if we had no lawful business 
going there, we have no business re- 
maining there. It is a misleading 
phrase; but what does it imply? I ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
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say candidly if the retention of Candahar 
does not imply a new invasion of Afghan- 
istan, with a view of a final subjugation 
of that Kingdom? It means that or 
nothing ; and, meaning that, it involves, 
as a matter of course, another Afghan 
War. The Afghans may be divided 
among themselves. They may be unable 
to agree in the choice of a Ruler; but 
they are all of them passionately at- 
tached to the independence of their 
nation, and to maintain it they will fight, 
and desperately fight. Our former en- 
terprizes were fruitful in disaster and 
barren in glory (if I except the light 
that shines for ever on that never to be 
forgotten Proclamation in which Lord 
Ellenborough presented to the Princes 
and Chiefs of India the Sandal-wood 
Gates of Somnauth); and what gua- 
rantee have we that another war against 
Afghanistan will not involve us in new 
disasters? I hear it said that Afghan- 
istan is now disintegrated and weak; 
but, if that be so, it is we who are 
responsible for the disintegration and 
the weakness. The Ameer, Shere Ali, 
was as strong a Ruler as any the country 
had had since Dost Mahomed, and he 
had not shown himself to be, as regards 
us, an unfriendly Ruler. He had done 
us no wrong. There was no evidence 
that he meditated wrong against us. I 
do not say that Lord Lytton went to 
India commissioned to force a quarrel 
on the Ameer; but it is notorious that 
all the pens of all his attorneys in Cal- 
cutta were employed in drafting insult- 
ing and minatory letters, and here at 
home a distinguished lawyer, now, I 
believe, an eminent Judge upon the 
Bench, came forward and boldly pro- 
claimed the doctrine that the rules of 
International Law were not applicable 
to an Asiatic Ruler like Shere Ali. He 
was the lawful Ruler of Afghanistan ; 
as such we had recognized him, and met 
him as an equal; but a scientific Fron- 
tier was required, and we proclaimed 
that Treaty, faith, and solemn pledge, 
and that moral law, which is the bond 
of society and the shield of States, might 
be cast to the winds, and that Shere 
Ali’s Kingdom might be . devastated, 
because he was only an Asiatic Ruler, 
and we a civilized and a Christian nation. 
This theory of a scientific Frontier is a 
delusion, if not a pretence. It may lead 
us anywhere, from Candahar to Herat, 
from Herat to Merv, away into the 
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deserts of Central Asia, away up to the 
North Pole. I heard an American 
orator once describe the boundaries of 
his country. The United States, he 
said, are bounded on the North by the 
aurora borealis, on the East by the 
rising of the sun, on the West by the 
going down thereof, and on the South 
wherever we please. These are highly 
scientific Frontiers, and no doubt, when 
we shall have acquired the same, 
our Indian Empire will be secure. If, 
with an unfordable river, and the com- 
mard of the mouths of the Afghan 
Passes, we have not already an impreg- 
nable Frontier on the North-West, we 
may rest assured that it is not the science 
of the military engineer that is at fault, 
but that of the British statesman and 
administrator. Frontier or no Frontier, 
there is no security for Empire in India, 
and there ought to be none, save in the 
happiness and contentment of the people 
of India. What Frontier could avail 
an Empire which trembles for its security 
so long as the flag of a single inde- 
pendent State can be descried from the 
summit of the Himalayas? Better surely 
that the curtain should fall on the ter- 
rible tragedy of British India—for, from 
Clive and Warren Hastings to Dalhousie 
and Lytton, an unvarying tragedy it has 
been—than that an adherence to the old 
policy of aggression and spoliation should 
seem to falsify the Proclamation of the 
Empress of India, our gracious Queen. 
The bugbear is Russia. Alexander II. 
fell, the victim of a cowardly and bar- 
barous conspiracy; and there is no en- 
lightened man in this country who really 
believes that he, the liberator of Bul- 
garia, and the restorer of the nationalities 
of South-Eastern Europe, ever dreamt 
of planning or conniving aught against 
the integrity either of Afghanistan or 
India. He sent the Mission to Cabul 
with no other intent than that of a de- 
fensive demonstration. The force of 
circumstances necessitates the advance 
of Russia in Central Asia, and while her 
advance is southwards ours has been 
northwards. But the conditions of the 
advances are widely different. She 
presses on through sterile regions where 
civilization never left a foot-print, and 
where the foes to be subdued are the 
nomad tribes of the desert, without a 
government and without laws. We have 
carried our flag from Cape Comorin to 
the Hindoo Koosh, through fertile lands 
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and historic cities, over the ruins of 
proud dynasties and ancient civilizations. 
I am no admirer of Russia or the Rus- 
sian system, but much less am I an 
admirer of the insular prejudice that 
would misrepresent or pretend to ignore 
the great work of civilization that is 
being carried out by Russia in Central 
Asia, the abolition of slavery, the sup- 
pression of brigandage, and the opening 
of trade routes. An undignified use, I 
conceive, has been made of the Cabul 
Correspondence. After all that has been 
said about it, there remain these two 
salient facts—1st. That General Stolieteff 
persistently counselled the Ameer to 
come to terms with us. 2nd. That the 
request for armed assistance was spe- 
cifically declined. The correspondence, 
I know, continued for some time afier 
the ratification of the Berlin Treaty. 
True; but had Jingoism ceased then, 
satisfied with its peace with honour? 
And what was our action at Berlin? 
Was it to give practical effect to the 
principle of nationality triumphant from 
the Danube to the Agean and from the 
Black Sea to the Adriatic? No; but to 
annihilate as far as we could the logical 
results of the war. To that end we 
persuaded Turkey to accept the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, carried the Ghoorkas 
through the Suez Canal, and told Greece 
that she could not have Crete because 
we wanted Cyprus for ourselves. Was 
it a very unnatural thing that, mindful 
of all these courtesies, the Czar should 
have given to Shere Ali, whose Kingdom 
we unjustly invaded, the assurances of 
his friendship and sympathy? Forty 
years ago, the Corporation of Dublin, 
with the emphatic approval of Mr. 
O’Connell, rejected a Vote of Thanks to 
the victorious generals of the Afghan 
War, though two of them, I believe, 
were Irishmen, on the ground that the 
war was in its origin unjustifiable. If 
the war of 1842 was unjustifiable, what 
would be said of a war entered upon 
now on the absurd pretext of a scientific 
Frontier or an imaginary Russian inva- 
sion? I charge that the Resolution of 
the hon. Gentleman means war or it 
means nothing, except perhaps a Party 
experiment, and war for the most inde- 
fensible of objects—the destruction of 
the independence of an ancient and un- 
offending nation. The dearest treasure 
a people can possess is independence. 
When that is lost all is lost, The House 
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of Commons will reject this Resolution, 
not, I hope, on Party grounds, but on 
grounds of political morality, common 
honesty, and common sense; and may 
the day never arrive when a reformed 
House of Commons will be found to give 
its sanction to the murder of indepen- 
dence, even in the very cradle of the 
human race. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON presumed that 
when the Government published the 
Blue Book they had some lurking idea 
that we ought to pay some attention to 
the advice of the experienced; but he 
found that they had entirely ignored it. 
The noble Lord transposed the Virgilian 
motto, and appeared to prefer to read it 
Experto ne credite. He had used the old 
argument, which was styled by logicians 
the argumentum ad tgnorantiam— 

“ Where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 

When the preference of ignorance to 
knowledge meant ability to sit on the 
Treasury Bench it would, no doubt, have 
plenty of advocates. He would refer to 
two Papers in the Blue Book, the first 
by Sir Erskine Perry, an old gentleman 
who went out to India 40 years ago, and 
who left India 30 years ago, before the 
Crimean War and before the Indian 
Mutiny. He belonged wholly to a past 
generation. He had hawked his Paper 
about from one Indian Minister to an- 
other, till at last the noble Lord opposite 
took pity upon him, accepted his ‘‘ Re- 
jected Address,” and printed it for him. 
How did Sir Erskine Perry place himself 
in a position to judge the matter? His 
own words were—‘‘ When generals dis- 
agree the question must be settled by 
statesmen on political grounds.” He 
presumed that, in Sir Erskine Perry’s 
opinion, statesmen and lawyers were con- 
vertible terms; and if doctors disagreed 
he would probably call in the family at- 
torney to perform a difficult surgical 
operation. But, as a matter of fact, in 
this case three Commanders-in-Chief in 
India were all unanimous for the reten- 
tion of Candahar. Sir Erskine Perry, 
however, backed up his argument with 
this singular statement— 

‘No one who studies the temper of the times 
cen fail to see that the sentiment of public mo- 
rality is strengthening from day to day.’’—[_A/- 
ghanistan (1881), No. 2, p. 60°] 

Had Sir Erskine Perry read the Reports 
of the Election Commissioners, and did 
he still believe that the majority of that 
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House was a perfect ideal of public vir- 
tue? It was too absurd. What, again, 
was the value of Major Baring’s testi- 
mony? All that that gentleman knew 
about India was what he had learnt as 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy; and 
having been asked for an opinion of his 
own, he did nothing more than collate the 
opinions of others, including one from 
the Prime Minister. It was, perhaps, 
rather unkind of him to include the 
Prime Minister. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was there to speak for himself, and 
probably would not wish to be bound by 
anything he had already said. Lord 
Lawrence was supposed to have been 
against the retention of Candahar; but 
the value of his opinion was considerably 
impaired by the fact that at the great 
crisis of the Indian Mutiny he was only 
prevented by the resolute attitude of the 
men around him from retreating behind 
the Indus. The hinge upon which every 
opinion in favour of retirement turned 
was the assumption that Russia was not 
advancing, and that her goal was not 
India. Her publicly declared policy and 
action for half a century belied that as- 
sumption. She made no secret of her 
intentions except in her diplomatic com- 
munications with England. No one was 
deceived except the English Government. 
Retreat from Candahar might be the 
prelude to a new war, and might lead 
the Natives of India to suppose that we 
could not hold our own because we were 
too weak or too poor. We had only 
65,000 troops with which to govern 
200,000,000 of people. It was by moral 
influence we governed India, therefore 
our prestige was precious. It was said 
that Candahar would not pay. But did 
fortresses or ships ever pay? It was also 
said that we could re-take Candahar 
whenever we chose. In his opinion, 

however, we should not be able to do so 
without great sacrifices. There was at 
one time in this country a Government 

of All the Talents—that Government, 

whose principles, like those of the pre- 

sent Administration, were those of Peace, 

Retrenchment, and Reform, dragged us 

into the Crimean War, and involved us 

in millions of debt. In that Govern- 

ment the Prime Minister of to-day was 

a conspicuous figure. No one would be 
likely to libel the present Government 
by styling it a Government of ‘‘ All the 

Talents.” But there were repetitions in 
the lives of men and of Ministries, and 
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as then, so now, we were drifting to- 
wards preventible trouble in the East, 
drawn by the self-same currents and 
beckoned by the self-same hand. 
Viscount BARING said, he was re- 
luctant to take part in the debate, and 
he should not have ventured to do so if it 
were not for the feeling that he ought not 
toleaveunchallenged some of theremarks 
which had fallen from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman seid— 
and he was loudly cheered by hon. Mem- 
bers sitting behind him—that the result 
of the Conference at Simla in 1873 was 
to drive the Ameer into the arms of 
Russia. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman made that assertion; but he 
had given no evidence whatever in sup- 
port of it. Indeed, it was impossible to 
give any evidence in support of it, be- 
cause whatever documentary evidence 
there was in connection with the mat- 
ter went to prove exactly the reverse 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s statement. What light did the 
Correspondence found at Cabul throw on 
the question? It showed that the whole 
of the Correspondence between Russia 
and Shere Ali that took place during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Northbrook—every 
letter sent by Russian generals to Shere 
Ali, and Shere Ali’s replies, were all 
submitted, in the usual course, to Lord 
Northbrook. In the event of a rup- 
ture occurring in 1873 it was uot pro- 
bable that the subsequent Correspond- 
ence would be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Government of India; 
and it was a significant fact that 
shortly after Lord Northbrook left In- 
dia Shere Ali ceased to submit to the 
Government of India the letters which 
he had always been in the habit of sub- 
mitting before. There was another fact 
that would bear upon the matter, and it 
was this—The Conference took place in 
1873, and the change of Government 
in this country occurred in 1874; but it 
was not until 1876 that Lord Northbrook 
left India, and not a single hint was 
given to Lord Northbrook by the Con- 
servative Government that they disap- 
proved of the assurances he had offered, 
or that they thought the assurances 
which had been offered were not sufficient. 
Surely, if they thought the assurances 
were not sufficient, as soon as they 
entered upon Office they would have 
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sent out instructions to Lord Northbrook 
to give such assurances to Shere Ali as 
they deemed to be requisite. Another 
very significant fact was that it was not 
until 1878 that this country ever heard 
that the ill-feeling and ill-will between 
Shere Ali and the British Government 
originated in 1873. The inference which 
he thought he might justly draw from 
this was, that when the war broke 
out the Government looked out for 
some excuse to justify it, and they 
found it necessary to go back to the 
Conference of 1873. Certainly, up to 
that time, no mention was made of any 
rupture having taken place. It was 
quite impossible for the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin to prove from any 
documentary evidence that Shere Ali 
was disaffected after 1873. If there 
was anything clearly proved by the 
despatches, it was this—that if the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield had 
followed the advice given to them by 
the Government of India in 1875 and 
1876 there would have been no Afghan 
War, and there would probably have 
been now a united and friendly Afghan- 
istan. If he might be permitted to add 
a few words on the general question, he 
would say that he thought no arguments 
had been used which showed that it was 
necessary for us to annex Candahar as 
a strategic position against a Russian 
invasion of India. Our Indian Empire 
had a magnificent natural boundary. 
Our supremacy on the sea made us safe 
in the South; on the East we need fear 
no invasion, and the Northern and 
Western Frontiers were guarded, not 
only by ranges of the highest mountains 
in the world, but by a wide tract of 
barren country with few roads, no sup- 
plies, very few cities, and inhabited by 
hostile and independent tribes. More- 
over, on the Western Frontier, this 
mountain barrier was supplemented by 
a broad, unfordable, unbridged river, 
skirted by rough tracts of desert country. 
Roughly speaking, there were oniy two 
lines by which an army could come 
into India—through the Khyber Pass, 
or through the Bolan Pass. It was 
admitted on all sides that it was im- 
possible for an army to invade India 
through the Khyber Pass and by the 
Bolan Pass; as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin said, the road 
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to Candahar bristled with natural ob- 
stacles. Our natural Frontier of India, 
in fact, was stronger than any Frontier 
that could be devised by the ingenuity 
of man, even though dignified by the 
name of a ‘‘scientific Frontier.” Hon. 
Members talked as if the idea of the in- 
vasion of India, in support of the power 
of Russia in Central Asia, was quite a 
new story. He had no wish to take up 
the time of the House; but he must 
remind them that, as far back as 1847, 
the whole question was discussed, 
and the Duke of Wellington gave 
it as his opinion that we had nothing 
to fear from Russia on our Indian 
Frontier. In the same year Lord 
Hardinge declared that the dread of a 
Russian invasion of India was a politi- 
cal nightmare. People might say that 
this happened a long time ago; that 
matters had very much changed since 
then, and that Russia had made great 
progress. But it must also be borne in 
mind that our power of defence in India 
had also progressed, and was much 
stronger now than it was then. No 
doubt Russia was nearer to India; but 
there still lay many great natural ob- 
stacles between Russia and India, and 
our own position was much strengthened 
by the fact that we had a stronger hold 
on our Indian Empire, a more efficient 
Army, a stronger Frontier than we had 
then, and facilities for moving troops 
which gave to the defence an immense 
advantage over the power of attack. 
Coming down to more recent years, in 
the year 1877, when the subject of a 
possible Russian aggression was dis- 
cussed in ‘‘ another place,” Lord Salis- 
bury dismissed the idea of a Russian 
invasion of India as a question that 
could possibly become a matter of inte- 
rest to a future generation of statesmen. 
In the very next year Lord Beaconsfield 
informed the Lord Mayor and his guests 
that by the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
he had secured our North-Western 
Frontier. Why, this very year, in 
‘another place,” the late Viceroy, and 
an ex-Secretary of State for India, 
scouted the idea that we should keep 
Candahar against possible invasion or 
attack. The late Viceroy of India went 
so far as to say that the imminent inva- 
sion of India by an armed Russian force 
was a bugbear. In the face of these 
opinions, it could not be doubted that it 
was inexpedient, that it would be rash, 











and that it would be courting unne- 
cessary risks for us to hold Candahar 
as a strategical position against Russia. 
Then, if not against an armed attack, 
was it against intrigue that we were to 
hold Candahar? To put the proposition 
plainly, was it to guard against possible 
Russian intrigue at Cabul that we were 
to annex acountry as large as the whole 
of Great Britain? Could we occupy a 
barren and mountainous country, in- 
habited by a hostile population, without 
running a great risk of being engaged 
in petty wars? And it was to cost us 
certainly £1,000,000 a-year, with the 
possibility of its costing us a great deal 
more. He ventured to assert that, being 
at Candahar, we should have no power 
whatever of influencing affairs in Cabul. 
He did not say this on his own authority, 
but on the authority of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain. Our Frontier town of 
Peshawur was 100 miles nearer Cabul 
than Candahar. Under those circum- 
stances, we should have no more power, 
and probably even less, of controlling 
affairs at Cabul from Candahar than we 
should have from Peshawur. In fact, 
so far from guarding against Russian 
intrigue by the annexation of Candahar, 
we were playing exactly into the hands 
of Russia. How could Russia have a 
more favourable opportunity of work- 
ing an intrigue at Cabul than to have 
us at Candahar? We knew that the 
Afghans hated us. We knew that they 
would regard us with deadly hatred 
if we occupied any part of their terri- 
tory. What would be more natural 
than that they should lend willing ears 
to any proposition Russia might make 
with the view of turning us out of their 
country. The only other argument for 
retaining Candahar, if it was not to guard 
against direct invasion from Russia, or 
to prevent Russian intrigue, was the old 
argument of maintaining our prestige. 
Now, prestige was a word very difficult 
to define. He agreed with what was 
said by Lord Salisbury, when he was an 
ornament of the House of Commons. 
Speaking of prestige, the noble Lord 
said he would be very glad to see it 
abolished by common consent from the 
political vocabulary. It would be more 
in accordance with British ideas to do 
what we believed to be right than to be 
guided by the opinions of other nations. 
He would only say, in conclusion, that 
the key of India was not Merv, was not 
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Herat, was not Candahar, was not Lon- 
| don; but it was to be found in a well- 
equipped, a well-disciplined, and a suffi- 
cient army, kept ready within our own 
borders in India; in a well-governed 
and prosperous country, and in the con- 
tentment of our Native population. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the noble 
Lord who had just sat down had made 
a statement which struck him (Mr. 
Fowler) as somewhat extraordinary. 
He told them that in 1873 Shere Ali 
ceased to hold any communication with 
the Government of India. Now, it 
struck him that in that statement the 
noble Lord gave up the whole case. 
The statement showed that the course 
then taken by the Indian Government, 
who were represented in England by the 
Duke of Argyll and in India by Lord 
Northbrook, was a course which induced 
Shere Ali to hold no further intercourse 
with England. It showed that the Go- 
vernment of that day alienated Shere 
Ali and threw him into the arms of Rus- 
sia; and that seemed to him to be the 
point they were now discussing. It was 
quite evident that the late Ameer and 
the Afghan Government were alienated 
by the Duke of Argyll, who was a Mem- 
ber of the present Government; and the 
noble Lord who was now representing 
this country in India was also a Mem- 
ber of the same Government, while the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty 
was their Viceroy. It was, therefore, 
after those who practically composed 
the present Government made that 
great mistake in 1873, that the dis- 
trust of this country arose among the 
Afghans. But the reason why he had 
been anxious to say a word in the course 
of the debate was this. The constituency 
he had the honour to represent took a 
very great interest in this question. They 
were deeply anxious for the retention of 
Candahar. One question which had been 
raised in the course of the debate, and 
might be further alluded to, was what 
the cost of retaining Candahar would be. 
It had been differently estimated. It had 
been put as high as £2,000,000 a-year. 
Lord Granville, he believed, had placed 
the expense at that figure; but, on the 
other hand, it had been placed by a very 
distinguished authority, the Marquess 
of Salisbury, as low as £300,000 a-year. 
These were two widely different esti- 
mates, and he believed that another 
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Henry Norman—put if at £1,300,000 a- 
year. As a compromise between these 
different Estimates he would put it at 
£1,000,000 a-year; and it certainly 
seemed to him that £1,000,000 a-year 
would be a very cheap expenditure on 
the part of a great country like England 
for such a purpose. He ventured to say 
—and he believed that he would fully 
carry with him the constituency he re- 
presented—that they would much rather 
this sum of £1,000,000 a-year was paid 
out of the Imperial Exchequer than that 
we should abandon the great position of 
Candahar. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had madea 
powerful appeal in regard to what the 
feeling would be in the minds of the 
people of India. To him (Mr. Fowler) 
it appeared that the question resolved 
itself into one of how the vote they were 
about to give would affect the opinion of 
the people of India. He could not help 
feeling that if the House of Commons 
resolved to give up Candahar—if they 
supported Her Majesty’s Government in 
the decision to which they had unfortu- 
nately arrived, of retiring from Can- 
dahar, it would produce a most unfavour- 
able effect in India. Believing this— 
believing that it would have a most pre- 
judicial effect upon the position which 
this country held in India, believing 
that it was of vital importance to this 
country to maintain its hold upon the 
people of India, and believing that it 
was not only a national question, but 
that it was for the interests of the world 
that England should continue to govern 
India, he could not but view with the 
deepest apprehension the conclusion to 
which Her Majesty’s Government ap- 
peared to have arrived. Onthese grounds, 
and in the full belief that the retention 
of Candahar was of the greatest import- 
ance to the interests of the Empire, he 
intended ‘to give his hearty support to 
the Resolution moved by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Arthur Arnold.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : I 
hope that it may be possible to continue 
the debate. I believe there are a number 
of Gentlemen who are still anxious to 
speak, and some are quite willing to 
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address the House even at this late hour 
(20 minutes after 12). I hope, there- 
fore, that the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold), who has moved the ad- 
journment of the debate, will allow it to 
be continued for a little longer. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that, with the per- 
mission of the House, he would offer a 
few reasons in favour of the policy of the 
Government. He thought the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
must have felt that he was engaged in 
defending a very weak cause—— 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD again rose. 

Mr. BRYCE expressed his readiness 
to give way to the hon. Member. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford wish to withdraw his 
Motion ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he did. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, 

‘“‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
withdrawal of British troops from Southern 
Afghanistan in the present critical state of 
affairs in that country will not be conducive to 
the true and permanent interests of India.— 
(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, in the 
remarks he was about to make, he should 
refer only in a few words to the policy of 
past years; but, in discussing questions 
connected with Western and Southern 
Afghanistan, it was impossible wholly 
to avoid reference to the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Lytton. In fact, the Afghan Ques- 
tion might be said to have had a new de- 
parture with the appointment of that 
noble Lord to the place of Lord North- 
brook. He was crossing the mountains 
of a country adjoining Afghanistan, and 
had taken refuge at one of the cabins 
of the Indo-European Telegraph, which 
in that desolate region were i00 miles 
apart, when the clerk in charge tapped 
the wire for his information, and from it 
came the news of the appointment of 
Lord Lytton. Remembering that Lord 
Lytton had proclaimed in his poems the 
peculiar law governing men of genius, 
he was prepared for a policy of novelty; 
and in foreign politics novelty was rarely 
unattended with danger. We had not 
long to wait. That first and fatal error 
of the late Government—the resolution 
to place British Agents in Afghanistan 
—which had been communicated to the 
Governor General by Lord Salisbury on 











the 22nd of January, 1875; which had 
caused the Russian Mission to be wel- 
comed in Cabul; which led to war; 
which led to the flight, and probably to 
the death, of Shere Ali; that dire mis- 
take which culminated in the massacre 
of Cavagnari and his suite in Cabul, 
with all the consequences of that great 
crime—that terrible error which caused 
the expenditure of thousands of lives and 
millions of treasure—was so thoroughly 
admitted and acknowledged that there 
was no one found ready to advise the re- 
adoption of that policy. That most un- 
happy and least pardonable error had 
done the first part of its baneful work 
when, in October, 1879, Lord Lytton 
wrote that discursive—he would not call 
it sinister—Minute, in which he ex- 
amined ‘‘the problem of our future in 
Asia.” Lord Lytton objected to the 
Frontier on the ground that it had been 
found by the Sikhs to be a suitable 
Frontier ; and, because in annexing the 
Punjaub we adopted generally the Sikh 
Frontier, he called it a chance Frontier. 
This Minute fell into the hands of the 
noble Lord the late Prime Minister with 
extraordinary effect upon his geographi- 
cal ideas. It was important to note that 
this Minute was closely connected with 
that wonderful speech delivered at Guild- 
hall on the 9th of November, 1878, in 
which Lord Lytton’s “chance” Fron- 
tier was translated ‘‘hap-hazard,”’ in 
which the “scientific Frontier ’’ was 
foreshadowed by a voice which pro- 
claimed itself to be a voice of sense 
and truth, and in which the Prime 
Minister expounded some geographical 
ideas of his own, the result, as he should 
show in a word, of a most extraordinary 
confusion of the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention with the Minute of Lord Lytton. 
It was important that the House should 
take note of these circumstances, because 
they had direct contact with the question 
of retaining Candahar. At the Guild- 
hall, in 1879, Lord Beaconsfield said— 
“ Her Majesty’s Government are by no means 
apprehensive of any invasion of India by our 
North-West Frontier. The base of operations 
of any possible foe is so remote, the circum- 
stances are so difficult, the aspect of the country 
is so forbidding, that we do not believe, under 
these circumstances, any invasion of our North- 
West Frontier is practicable. But our North- 
West Frontier is a hap-hazard and not a scien- 
tific Frontier.” 
Then followed the noble Lord’s idea of 
the policy he was about to pursue by 
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the medium of the Viceroy. The noble 
Lord said— 

“‘T do not wish, my Lord Mayor, in making 
these remarks, that you should understand that 
the Government are of opinion that an invasion 
of India is impossible or impracticable. On the 
contrary, if Asia Minor and the Valley of the 
Euphrates were in the possession of a very 
weak or a very powerful State, it would be by 
no means impossible for an adequate army to 
march through the Passes of Asia Minor, and 
through Persia, and absolutely menace the 
Dominions of the Queen; but Her Majesty’s 
Government have contemplated such a result, 
and we have provided means to prevent its oc- 
currence by our Convention with Turkey and 
the occupation of the Isle of Cyprus.” 

This wild absurdity, that Russia should 
begin a march towards India in a most 
difficult country, 800 miles to the west- 
ward of her secure and convenient base 
upon the Caspian, and should indulge in 
this impossible folly, with no other ap- 
parent object than to adapt herself to 
the noble Lord’s colouring of his own 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, was, to his 
mind, among the most fearful, be- 
cause it was among the least informed 
of the promptings which led to the 
Afghan troubles of the past three years. 
Throwing that aside, and, in fact, after 
it had served the purposes of festivity, 
this geographical delusion was never 
revived, they found it admitted by every- 
one entitled to speak with authority, that 
Asia Minor had no connection with the 
matter, and that Russia’s base of opera- 
tion in Central Asia was upon the Cas- 
pian. He could not conceive a more 
unassailable position than that of the 
Russian Arsenal of Baku on the Cas- 
pian. There was a probability that 
if Russia designed a movement upon 
India she would make an advance 
from the Oxus as well as from the 
Caspian. Now, he proposed to con- 
sider this question of Candahar first 
with reference to the Afghans and 
to Russia. No one in that House was 
more ready than he should be to resist 
with all the might of the Empire the in- 
vasion of India by Russia, nor did he 
think any Ministers would deserve, or 
would obtain, the confidence of the 
country, who neglected to take due 
precaution and security against any such 
contingency. They were quite free to 
consider this question for themselves. 
There was no such agreement of military 
or political authority on the subject as 
should cause any politician to feel em- 
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lay, in his judgment, the superior weight 
of argument. But of this there was no 
doubt that it was against Russia, and 
against nobody and nothing else, that 
the precaution, if precaution were need- 
ful, was to be taken. He was convinced 
that Russia did not design the invasion 
of India, and that it would be impossible 
for her to make a successful attempt in 
that direction. But in matters of State 
it was safe to assume that an Empire 
which we had gained by conquest would 
be subject to menace, if it should appear 
to be the temporary interest of any 
Power to assail our Indian Dominions; 
and, therefore, he was quite willing to 
argue the question before the House 
upon the broad issue of the security and 
welfare of Hindostan as against any 
possible foe. But, in passing, he must 
say he saw with some surprise how little 
consideration was givento what he might 
call the maritime character of India. 
He had heard, however, with pleasure 
the allusion made to this subject by the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone). He would almost venture 
to say that India was the natural posses- 
sion of the greatest Naval Power of 
Europe. When we ceased from being 
the first Naval Power of the world— 
which he trusted might never happen, 
and which no efforts and no sacrifice on 
the part of the British people should 
be wanting to avert—then our Indian 
Empire would indeed be in great and 
serious peril. If possession of India 
were ever obtained by a Power which 
was inferior at sea, that hold would be 
of little worth and of short duration, for 
India, with its vast seaboard and its 
rugged uninviting Frontier on the North, 
economically resembled an island rather 
than a peninsula. But having thus 
glanced at a consideration which he 
thought ought not to be omitted, he 
would endeavour to concentrate attention 
upon that Northern Frontier, and have 
regard, in the first place, to the barrier 
which our conquest reached in the 
annexation of the Punjaub, and which 
nature had interposed between the waters 
of the Indus and those of the Oxus. He 
made no pretension to originality when 
he spoke of Afghanistan as the Switzer- 
land of Asia. There was a volume of 
truth in that comparison. The diversities 
of the human race were mainly caused 
by conditions of foodand climate. Where 
the struggle for existence was most diffi- 
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cult there would the vigour and the love 
of independence of a people be most re- 
markable. The conquest of countries 
was usually difficult in a ratio inverse 
to their wealth. The Afghans were a 
people who had acquired a reputation 
for fanaticism and ferocity, which was 
not wholly unmerited, but which were, 
more or less, the qualities of every people 
living under similarcircumstances. He 
did not care to investigate the niceties 
of origin. They had been told that the 
people of the Province of Candahar were 
not Afghans. There was, however, in 
the Papers presented to Parliament evi- 
dence that three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of the district of Candahar were 
Durani Afghans. He attached the least 
possible importance to what had been 
said about the desire of the people of 
the town that we should remain the 
local guardians of Candahar. MHon. 
Members must be utterly devoid of 
Oriental experience who imagined that 
the politics of Afghanistan were ruled 
by the traffickers of the bazaars. In 
countries like Afghanistan the ruling 
class, the class with which we had to 
reckon, was the more vigorous people of 
the mountains, and these were always 
enlisted in the Service of the Govern- 
ment, and were of themselves a con- 
trolling power over the rest of the 
population. It was not a technical ques- 
tion of race; the conditions of life in 
Afghanistan had made, and would con- 
tinue to make, the people what they 
were. No doubt, these conditions ob- 
tained with less force at Candahar than 
in other parts of the country ; that was 
natural. But that element of the Can- 
dahar population which our commanders 
thought it best to turn from the city 
because it was most Afghan was the 
strongest and the most vital element. 
The House must not be deceived for a 
moment by the assertion that our rule 
in Candahar was popular. It was our 
expenditure which was popular. It was 
the same everywhere ; it was the same 
at Corfu. When England wisely aban- 
doned her barren protectorate of the 
Ionian Islands, the late Sir Henry 
Storks, who was at the time he thought 
Lord High Commissioner, told him all 
that was said about the popularity of 
British rule in that Island was true only 
of those who made profit from the British 
garrison. So it was at Candahar; so it 
would be if British forces were to occupy 
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Ispahan. Lord Lytton, it might be said, 
knew little of India when he wrote the 
Minute of 1878; but it was interesting 
to note what was then his view of such 
a proceeding as the permanent occupa- 
tion of Candahar. He said— 

“No invasion and subjugation of Afghanistan 
is contemplated. Sucha measure would at once 
re-kindle the animosities of that fanatical people, 
and probably destroy any party we may now 
have there, uniting the whole nation against us.’ 

—[ Afghanistan (1881), No. 2, p. 18.] 

The opinion of General Roberts had 
great popular weight. He should not 
quote him as a political, or even as a 
strategic authority ; but he should think 
he was a competent witness as to the 
characteristics of the Afghan people. 
He said— 

‘‘T feel sure I am right when I say that the 
less the Afghans see of us the less they will 
dislike us.” 

And he added— 

‘‘Should Russia in future years attempt to 
conquer Afghanistan, or invade India through 
it, we should have a better chance of attaching 
the Afghans to our interests if we avoid all in- 
terference with them in the meantime.” -—[.4/- 
ghanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 71.] 

The Afghans—that is, the governing 
people of Candahar as well as Cabul-- 
disliked us if we interfered with their 
country. They did not dislike us when 
they dissociated us from connection with 
conquest. The opinion of the ferocity 
of Afghans was not confined to the people 
of this country. He had heard a 
Belooch quote in his native country the 
significant proverb—‘‘If you meet a 
cobra and an Afghan, kill the Afghan.” 

By the Persians, the Afghans were not 
less feared ; and we had lately heard 
their own proverb, that ‘‘ Force and 
money were the only powers in Afghan- 
istan.” But this reputation meant 
nothing more than that they fought as 
mountaineers always fought; they would 
be faithful to those whom they must 
respect, but whom they neither feared 
nor hated. He knew but one unofficial 
person who had seen much of the Afghan 
people, and he was a clergyman of the 
Church of England, a brave and noble 
man, who had devoted his life mainly to 
education in the city of Ispahan. That 
gentleman, the Rev. Robert Bruce, had 
often told him of the kindness with 
which the Afghan people received him 
as an unarmed traveller. If we desired 
that the Government of this country 
should be strong in Afghanistan, we 
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must prove, by our retirement, that we 
did not intend the permanent occupation 
of any part of thatcountry. No opinion 
was really more hostile to that policy 
than that of the late Commander-in- 
Chief in India, Sir Frederick Haines. 
He said— 

“T cannot pretend to believe that the ruler 

of Cabul, be he who he may, even our own 
nominee, will calmly and for ever accept the 
partition of the country which involves the 
alienation of Candahar from Cabul.’’—[_Afghan- 
istan (1881), No. 2, p. 82.] 
That was a tribute from a most unwill- 
ing witness to the patriotism of the 
people of Afghanistan. He would now 
refer to the evidence of another wy. 
unfavourable to the policy of the Go- 
vernment. He had been impressed with 
the high ability of the Minute by Colonel 
East. He said— 


“The establishment of an independent pro- 
vince of Candahar means, in fact, the dismem- 
berment of Afghanistan.’’—([JZbid., p. 45.] 
Further, he had only, as to this part of 
the argument, to refer to the innocent 
reference, which General Merewether 
made, to the opinion of the Ameer Ab- 
durrahman, that he would rather not 
have Candahar. He should, indeed, 
have been astonished if an Oriental 
Prince had said anything else until the 
city was placed by the conquerors in his 
hands. He thought he had shown that, 
so far as the disposition of the Afghans 
towards the British power was concerned, 
we should be strengthened by a retire- 
ment from Candahar. He proposed 
now to refer to the external conse- 
quences of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and especially to our rela- 
tions with Russia and with Persia. He 
did not think there was much utility in 
any examination of the Correspondence 
found at Cabul. The events to which 
that Correspondence had reference must 
have burnt into the minds of the Sirdars 
of Afghanistan the fact that, by mistaken 
confidence in Russia, Shere Ali Khan 
died a fugitive; they had taught us 
that while we were or were likely to be 
at war with Russia in Europe, we must 
expect that Russia would attempt a 
diversion of our forces in Asia; and 
they had, he thought, effectually taught 
both the Afghans and the Russians that 
our claim to superiorinfluence in Afghan- 
istan was not a nominal claim, but a real 
claim, and one which we should main- 
tain. The retention of Candahar would 
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be a modification of the understanding 
which was communicated in 1876 to 
Russia. He did not make much of this, 
because in 1875 Prince Gortchakoff in- 
formed Lord Derby that the Russian 
Government would not object to the 
annexation of the whole of Afghanistan 
to British India. But, reviewing all 
that had taken place since that time, he 
was not disposed to differ from Colonel 
East in the opinion that while Russia 
admitted that our influence must be 
paramount in Afghanistan she had the 
understanding that the country remained 
united and independent. However that 
might be, if he thought the retention of 
Candahar necessary to the security of 
India, or that the retention would even 
promote that security, he should be 
among the partizans of that policy. The 
first consideration bearing on the reten- 
tion was that by none of the active ad- 
vocates of that policy had the line been 
drawn at Candahar. Candahar was 
outside what was now known as “‘ Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Frontier ;’’ but Candahar 
was comparatively nowhere with other 
professors of the forward policy. That 
brave man, who lately met a soldier’s 
death in South Africa, inspired Lord 
Lytton with the belief that British 
forces must not only secure the Passes 
leading into Afghanistan, but also those 
leading out from Afghanistan into the 
Valley of the Oxus; he would have had 
us occupy ‘‘the whole mountain mass 
of Afghanistan.”” Then there was Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, who was the author 
of what might be called the ‘ key” 
policy. Years ago, Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son proclaimed that Herat was ‘the 
key of India;” and, later, the same 
authority declared that Maimana was 
“the key of Herat.” Some other 
authority, perhaps, would say that 
Karki on the Oxus was the key of 
Maimana; that Bokhara was the key 
of Karki, and so on to Siberia. He 
thought many hon. Members, and he 
should fancy the illustrious Duke (the 
Duke of Cambridge) also, who had 
written a confident Minute concerning 
Candahar, would be filled with amaze- 
ment if in Herat they were told they had 
their feet upon ‘the key of India.” 
The colour and material of the city was 
that of mud. Some minarets of sun- 
dried bricks rose above the mud-built 
hovels. There was nothing to be seen 
but walls and roofs of mud. Jackals 
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howled at night in the crumbling ruins 
of the mud-built houses. There was no 
trace of grandeur or splendour. A writer 
of repute lately commenced a book on 
Herat with the Persian saying—‘‘ Kho- 
rassan is the oyster-shell of the world, 
and Herat is its pearl.’”” Those gentle- 
men of the keys told us that the pos- 
session of Herat was the possession of a 
gold mine; but, for the most part, they 
were the dupes of the magnificence of 
the Persian language. It was the same 
with the Bala-Hissar of Cabul. Ten 
years ago a volume ten times as thick as 
the Blue Book he held in his hand rela- 
tive to Candahar might have been filled 
with illustrious military and political 
opinions upon the tremendous importance 
of the Bala-Hissar of Cabul. However, 
fact rather than fiction had proved the 
superiority of the position at Sherpur. 
The position of Asiatic cities was gene- 
rally such as rather to favour assault by 
modern artillery. Herat was a position 
of importance with reference to Central 
Asia, rather than with regard to India. 
The House must remember that nine 
out of ten of those who favoured the 
retention of Candahar were either com- 
mitted to the support of Persia in the 
occupation of Herat, or, what was vir- 
tually the same thing, a British occu- 
pation of Herat. At Candahar there was 
no boundary. Sir Donald Stewart said— 

“Circumstances would necessitate further 
movements at no distant date, until some 
natural boundary has been reached; indeed, 
the most fatal of the objections to Candahar 
as a frontier is its want of defined and defen- 
sible boundaries.” —[Ibid., p. 28.] 

The opinion of Sir Henry Norman on 
this point was very decisive. He said— 

“Our occupation of Candahar, or its being 

held by a ruler under our guarantee, would 
infallibly land us, and speedily land us, in re- 
newed difficulties, such as our recent experience 
should lead us to avoid.” —[Jdid., p. 34.] 
He thought that when we looked to the 
character of the Afghan people, when 
we remembered the intimate connection 
between Herat and Candahar, everyone 
would condemn the advocacy of the for- 
ward policy, and would be inclined to 
say, in the words of General Roberts, 
that— 

‘“‘The longer and more difficult the line of 
communication is, the more numerous and 
greater the obstacles which Russia would have 
to overcome; and, so far from shortening one 
mile of the road, I would let the web of diffi- 
culties extend to the very mouth of the Khyber 
Pass.” —[Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 69.] 
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He agreed with the high military autho- 
rity referred to by Sir Henry Norman 
that if we were to oppose Russia we ought 
not to advance to Herat todo so. We 
had the opinion of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
that whenever Russia advanced upon 
Herat we must occupy Candahar. He 
agreed with Lord Lytton, who had re- 
corded his view, that— 

* Though we could never allow Candahar to 
fall into the hands of a rival Power, he did not 
consider that such occupation would actually 
strengthen our Western Frontier.’’ 

But he said, while every authority de- 
clared the dislike of the Afghan people 
to our presence in their country, we had 
not yet tried their temper, as we must if 
we were to undertake permanent occu- 
pation. Permanent occupation meant 
that we must raise a revenue, or super- 
vise the raising of a revenue, and that 
implied the collection of taxation. Now, 
Afghanistan was even a poorer country 
than India; but if it were true that 
Candahar was one of the richest parts 
of Afghanistan, even then, while the 
difficulty and unpopularity of obtaining 
a revenue would be such as we had 
never yet faced, there would be, in ad- 
dition, the grievance felt throughout the 
whole of Afghanistan that we had ab- 
stracted the milch cow from the country. 
Our rule would be expensive, because it 
was, in a sort, an absentee rule; the 
pay and the supplies of the officers and 
troops being, to so large an extent, re- 
mitted to and provided from other places 
than the territory we should occupy in 
Afghanistan. On grounds of economy, 
as well as on grounds of security, the re- 
tention of Candahar was an unadvisable 
policy. The late wars, he did not deny, 
had had results. The first was, to dispel 
for ever the illusion which struck the 
fancy of Lord Auckland in defence of 
the first Afghan War, of the existence 
in Afghanistan of a ‘strong, friendly, 
and independent Power.” We had ac- 
complished the disintegration, the desti- 
tution, and the dependence of Afghan- 
istan. There was only one strong and 
independent Power, beside that of Her 
Majesty, in Central Asia, and that Power 
was a Power which he trusted would be 
friendly—he meant the Power of Russia. 
The results of this war had been the re- 
pudiation by ourselves of the object for 
which it was undertaken—namely, the 
placing of British Agents in the cities of 
Afghanistan, and the assumption by this 
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country of unreserved control of the 
foreign relations of Afghanistan. Those 
foreign relations had a tendency to in- 
crease in the direction of Persia, and he 
hoped he might be permitted to say a 
word or two upon that important branch 
of the subject. In 1880, Lord Lytton 
recorded in a Minute, dated the 7th of 
January, his concurrence in the decision 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration, 
on grounds of Imperial policy, whereby 
Persia was to be 


‘¢ Provisionally permitted to occupy Herat, 
under sufficient guarantees for the good admi- 
nistration of it, and for her adequate protection 
of British and Indian interests at that point, 
and with a special reservation of our right to 
occupy the place with British forces in certain 
eventualities.”—[Afyhanistan (1881), No 1,p.6.] 


He had reason to believe that the policy 
indicated in that Minute was embodied 
in a draft Convention, which, most for- 
tunately for the interests of this country 
and of India, was never executed. 
Perhaps we were saved from that most 
fatal error by the failure of a Water 
Bill, which might have precipitated an 
appeal to the country upon the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment. He defied anyone who possessed 
any real acquaintance with the territory 
and politics of Persia to justify that 
Convention. He knew that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson was its partizan, and he could 
fancy the interest with which his article 
in Zhe Nineteenth Century of February, 
1880, was studied in Teheran. There 
was some, though slight, recovery of 
prudence discernible in Sir Henry Raw- 
linson’s Memorandum on the relations of 
Candahar, written seven months after- 
wards. What an escape had that been 
for England—from the defensive alli- 
ance with Persia! Was Persia to be de- 
fended in Herat, and notin Astrabad, or 
in Tabriz? A British Cabinet might as 
well promise to swallow the Pyramids of 
Egypt at a single meal as guarantee the 
Persian shores of the Caspian. What 
was the meaning of this Persian policy ? 
It was the survival, in another form, 
of the old delusion about a “strong, 
friendly, and independent”? Afghanis- 
tan. The dream was to replace that 
shattered ideal by a ‘“‘strong, friendly, 
and independent”’ Persia. The Empire 
of Persia could not be strong nor 
friendly, norindependent, in the exclusive 
sense in which it was desired by those 
who wished to place the Shah in Herat. 
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In the Papers before the House, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson stated that— 


“Our staunch supporter, the late Prime 
Minister of Persia, has been driven from office, 
to be replaced by a notorious Russian partizan.”’ 
—[ Afghanistan (1881), No, 2, p. 62.] 


He (Mr. Arnold) had had the honour of 
intercourse in Teheran with the Persian 
statesman referred to, who was, un- 
doubtedly, the best informed of his class 
in Persia. Why was he driven from 
office? Because of the blunder of Her 
Majesty’s late Government, because he 
was beguiled into a foolish Convention, 
which he (Mr. Arnold) hoped to see laid 
upon the Table of the House. If Persia 
was in Herat, Persia was also in Tabriz. 
The most important and the most popu- 
lous city in Persia, was Tabriz, and he 
did not know a city in the world of 
similar importance which was so utterly 
without the range of British power. 
The strength of England in Persia was 
founded on the conviction that it was not 
the intention or the interest of England 
to follow a policy of annexation at the 
expense of Persia. When we were told 
that the influence of England at Teheran 
was inferior to the influence of Russia, 
it meant nothing more than that Russia 
was in proximity to Teheran ; and that 
might be illustrated by another fact— 
namely, that Russian gold imperials 
were the most advantageous money for 
travelling expenses in Northern Persia, 
which was comparatively the richest 
part of Persia. In the Southern Pro- 
vinces, equally of course, British money 
was current, and British influence was 
paramount. If we wanted to facilitate 
the entry of Russia into Herat, the best 
way would be to enter intosome fast-and- 
loose arrangement with Persia. The 
wars in Afghanistan had caused wide- 
spread ruin in Persia, by draining that 
country of mules, and thus rendering 
the cost of the only form of carriage 
almost prohibitive. Passing to Canda- 
har, he had given much attention to the 
subject of trade and trade routes in Cen- 
tral and Western Asia. It was Cobden, 
he believed, who had said that an Am- 
bassador should be the commercial tra- 
veller of his country; but he (Mr. 
Arnold) never heard that that function 
pertained to the Commander-in-Chief; 
and he ventured to say, with great re- 
spect, that the Duke of Cambridge was 
not a first-rate authority upon this im- 
portant mttaer. He would even ques- 
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tion the commercial geography of those 
who wrote of the trade of Persia coming 
to us through Candahar. The evidence 
on the subject was really very curious 
and contradictory. There was the state- 
ment of General Merewether that 
Russia’s most strenuous efforts had been 
devoted to keeping the trade of Central 
Asia in her own hands; that British 
goods from India had been completely 
debarred from the Khanates; that assist- 
ance, and with no sparing hand, was 
given to merchants by the Russian Go- 
vernment. But how was it possible to 
reconcile those statements with the argu- 
ment of the illustrious Duke that by the 
retention of Candahar we should bring 
the trade of Central Asia to Kurrachee, 
or with the random assertion of Lord 
Napier of Magdala that by holding 
Candahar we should deliver British 
manufactures to Central Asia? His con- 
stituents were interested in this question 
of exports to Asia, the major part of 
which were such as they manufactured. 
The trade of Candahar, both export and 
import, would naturally continue to pass 
by the Valley of the Indus. He could 
not see any probability that our exports 
would be increased by a single piece of 
cotton goods in consequence of the re- 
tention of Candahar ; while it was very 
evident that by increasing the financial 
burdens of the Government of India, 
that long promised act of justice and 
advantage to our trade, the removal of 
the import duties on cotton goods, would 
be deferred, if not abandoned. The 
lines of Persian trade tended to the 
Persian Gulf; and he was hopeful that 
before long the Governments of Great 
Britain and Persia would enter into 
arrangements to insure development of 
commerce by way of Ispahan to the 
Persian Gulf. All these considerations 
could, he thought, leave no doubt upon 
the mind of the House that the reten- 
tion of Candahar would place us in a 
position of permanent hostility to the 
Afghan people. In lieu of a strong and 
friendly and independent Afghanistan, 
which was a vanished dream, we should 
have, in consequence of the retention of 
Candahar, an Afghanistan ever inimical 
to the British power, and full of sus- 
picion and hatred against us; ready at 
all times, and in any manner, to be the 
friends of our enemies, and the enemies 
of our friends. No other conclusion 
was possible from an impartial study of 
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the evidence submitted to the House. 
Then, as to Russia, not only should we be 
weakening ourselves by this unprofitable 
charge upon the Revenues of India ; but, 
by giving the rein in this case to the 
forward party, not one of whom had a 
fixed boundary to propose, and some of 
whom did not stop short even at the 
Oxus, we should be fanning the passions 
of rivalry and of belligerency between 
the two great Powers, which it was so 
greatly to our interest to pacify and 
subdue. As to Persia, in regard to 
Herat, we could do nothing that would 
not, directly or indirectly, imply a gua- 
rantee of her Empire, and to do that we 
must deliberately descend to that which 
was described by the Prime Minister 
last Session as the lowest depth of im- 
morality, to enter into political pledges 
which we were powerless to fulfil. Last, 
but not least, there was to be considered 
the effect of the retention of Candahar 
upon Native opinion in India. It was 
of the greatest importance to our secu- 
rity in India that we should avoid wars 
of annexation. Native opinion would 
conclude, and rightly conclude, upon 
the abandonment of Candahar, that we 
did not expect or fear a Russian inva- 
sion of India. It was well said by an 
authority, in one of the Blue Books, 
that— 

“The Princes and Chiefs of India watch 
closely all we do. It will be a relief to them 
when they find we are not resuming the policy 
of annexation. It is what they dread, naturally 
feeling that their time may come next.” 

Sir Henry Norman says— 

‘*T feel certain that the real political effect of 
such annexation will be injurious to us in 
India, as it will impress upon the Chiefs and 
people the notion that a mere cry that we should 
be better for possessing certain territory is suffi- 
cient to justify us in seizing it.”’—[ Afghanistan 
(1881), No. 2, p. 52.] 

And all that might be said for with- 
drawal from Candahar, and more might 
be said for withdrawing from Pishin. 
The House of Commons, which was 
trustee for the millions of India, 
especially must not disregard that which 
it was in duty bound to follow—the opi- 
nion of the people of the United King- 
dom. Speaking, as was, at least, his 
right, for the not insignificant section 
of that population which he represented, 
he believed that the policy of the Go- 
vernment in this matter had established 
a new claim to their confidence. There 
could be no doubt that those pages of 
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the world’s history were most exciting, 
and, perhaps, most interesting, which re- 
corded the consequences of the errors of 
Sovereigns and statesmen. Red with 
the blood and fires of war, pitiful with 
the waste and the ruin which followed 
in its train, dark with intrigue, joyous 
in triumph, and bitter in failure were 
those pages. But while many, if not 
most, of those chapters had had their 
origin in acts of annexation, he doubted 
if the best student of history in Parlia- 
ment could point to an instance in which 
a great Power had committed, even 
from the lowest point of view, an error 
in self-interest by an act of renunciation; 
and he had a firm and confident assur- 
ance that when the policy of the Govern- 
ment, in the surrender of Candahar, 
came to be reviewed, it would be found to 
be true and faithful to the welfare of 
India and to the lasting interests of this 
Empire, which, by the free suffrages of 
the people of the United Kingdom had 
been committed to the charge of the 
Government. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord George Hamilton.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Ee a 
BILLS OF SALE ACT (1878) AMEND- 
MENT (re-committed) BILL.—[Brtx 104.) 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr 
Mr Barran.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. MONK, in moving that the 
Speaker do now leave the Chair, said, it 
was his intention, if the House went 
into Committee, to ask the Committee 
not to consider the Amendments that 
night, for there were a great many 
Amendments on the Paper; and he un- 
derstood that the President of the Board 
of Trade wished for further time, in 
order to consider what Amendments it 
might be his duty to also place on the 
Paper. He therefore intended, after 
the Preamble of the Bill had been post- 
poned, to move to report Progress, and 
to postpone the further consideration of 
the Bill in Committee until after 
Easter. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Monk.) 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT ob- 
served, that this was a most important 
Bill, and suggested that the best course 
would be that the Speaker should not 
then leave the Chair, but that the debate 
should be adjourned, so that the further 
Amendments might be placed on the 
Paper, and a good opportunity after- 
wards be given for the consideration of 
the Bill in Committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I hope the 
House will assent to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk). 
The grievance which the Bill proposes 
to deal with is really a very urgent one, 
and is a great and growing scandal. 
It is exceedingly desirable that there 
should be some speedy legislation on 
the subject; but, at the same time, I do 
not think the Bill of my hon. Friend 
should be allowed to pass exactly in its 
present form, and the House will have 
to give very careful attention to the 
Amendments already on the Paper, and 
to others to be proposed. There are 
some important Returns which have 
been asked for from County Court 


Judges, and some statistics which I. 


hope to be able shortly to lay upon the 
Table. I therefore asked my hon. 
Friend, if the Bill should be now moved 
into Committee, to agree to the next 
stage of the Bill not being taken until 
after Easter. There will then be full 
time given to consider the Amendments; 
and considering the great difficulties 
there undoubtedly are, especially in a 
Session like this, in making progress 
with a Bill, I hope the House will 
assent to the suggestion now made. 

Mr. R. H, PAGET hoped the official 
Amendments would be placed on the 
Paper before Easter; otherwise, when the 
House met after Easter, they would be 
in the same position as they now were. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would give 
an assurance to that effect the proposal 
might be agreed to; if not, he thought 
it should not be assented to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Member is under some misapprehension. 
I understand that there are already on 
the Paper one or more Amendments to 
this Bill, and that thereare other Amend- 
ments to be placed on the Paper by 
private Members, It was to those that 
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I particularly referred. As to the posi- 
tion of the Government, it might be 
possible to deal with this subject in con- 
nection with the Bankruptcy Bill ; and 
that is under the consideration of the 
Board of Trade. If not, then we should 
propose to place any Amendments we 
might consider necessary in connection 
with the present Bill on the Paper. 
So far as I have any influence in the 
matter, there shall be full time for the 
consideration of the Amendments. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER did not wish to 
offer any opposition to the Bill; but he 
thought the House should have some 
understanding that the Amendments of 
the Government should be placed on the 
Paper before Easter. 

Mr. C. M. PALMER also urged that 
the Government Amendments should be 
placed on the Paper before Easter, in 
order that they might be properly con- 
sidered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : With regard 
to the proposal of the hon. Member for 
the City of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler), 
I am afraid I could not pledge myself 
to put my Amendments on the Paper 
before Easter; but if I cannot do so, I 
will endeavour to insure that there shall 
be sufficient time for consideration after- 
wards. 

Mr. WARTON, observing that the 
Government seemed not to have re- 
covered from the influence of urgency, 
said, there was no urgency about this 
Bill. It was a ridiculous Bill; and if 
there was any scandal, it would be in 
passing a Bill of this insane description, 
which would destroy bills of sale alto- 
gether. There were, at least, 100 Bills 
of more importance than this before 
the House; but the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) was always en- 
deavouring to force on legislation at 
an unseemly hour; and he protested 
against going on with the Bill now. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Preamble be 
postponed ? ”” 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he hoped, now that his hon. Friend had 
got the Speaker out of the Chair, he 
would at once consent that the Bill 
should not be brought on till the month 
of May. The House would then have 








an opportunity of seeing the Amend- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chamberlain), who was so exceedingly 
fond of getting Bills into Committee, so 
that they might be advanced a stage, if 
there was something that he wished done. 
He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) objected 
to the principle exceedingly; and as it 
was not a good principle for the House 
or for the country, particularly in the 
case of a Bill like this, which required 
the most serious consideration. It was 
a most important Bill. Undoubtedly it 
ought to pass; but it ought not to be 
passed in a hurry. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that he was not prepared 
to put down his Amendments until after 
Easter ; but he though the ought to be 
ableto place them onthe Paper before the 
House separated for the Easter Recess. 

Mr. MONK said, as soon as the Pre- 
amble had been postponed he should be 
ready to report Progress, and he would 
ask that the Committee should be fixed for 
anearly dayin May. Hehoped that would 
meet the wishes of his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot). 
It was, as his hon. and gallant Friend 
said, a most important Bill, and he wished 
to have it thoroughly considered. He 
wished to give ample time for putting 
further Amendments upon the Paper, 
and to consider those Amendments which 
were now on the Paper; but he hoped 
to see the Bill carried during the present 
year; and, as his hon. and gallant Friend 
knew, it was almost impossible for pri- 
vate Members to carry their Bills, unless 
they took these opportunities of moving 
the Speaker out of the Chair. A single 
Member would be able to stop this Bill 
if he postponed it this evening without 
taking the stage. 

Eart PERCY wished to point out 
that if the practice were pursued of 
moving the Speaker out of the Chair 
before the Amendments which were 
known to be about to be moved were 
put on the Paper, the only way in which 
such a very irregular practice could be 
prevented was by systematically ‘ block- 
ing ”’ Bills. 

Mr. WARTON hoped that as he had 
given way to the feeling of tne House in 
not pressing for a division, the hon. 
Gentleman opposice would not unduly 
press the matter now. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain) had not 
yet got a notion of the way the Govern- 
ment were going to treat the Bill, whe- 
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ther they would move Amendments to 
the Bill itself, or whether they would 
incorporate in it some Bankruptcy Bill, 
which would never be seen passed this 
Session. 


Preamble postponed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zuesday 3rd May. 


MOTIONS. 


—20o— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR. 
RUPT PRACTICES COMMISSIONS). 
MOTION FOR @N ADDRESS. 

Mr. WARTON moved— 


‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 

Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Return to be made by the Commis. 
sioners who have recently sat or are still sit- 
ting for the purpose of inquiring into Corrupt 
Practices in the Cities of Canterbury, Chester, 
Gloucester, and Oxford, and in the Boroughs of 
Boston, Knaresborough, Macclesfield, and Sand- 
wich, of the actual places or premises in which 
bribery has been carried on, specifying shops, 
private houses, public institutions, public houses, 
stables, solicitors’ offices, the open street, and 
all other places and premises (if any), and-giving 
the number of persons bribed, and the amount 
of money laid out in bribery in each kind of 
place or premises respectively.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
he wanted, if possible, to get at what 
the Government were going to do with 
regard to electoral corruption. He un- 
derstood that the Motion was not opposed 
in the sense of any Amendment being 
put upon the Paper; but he had had a 
courteous communication from the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, informing him that the Govern- 
ment did not like the Motion, and would 
possibly oppose it. He did not see why 
the Government, in the faee of Parlia- 
ment and the country, should object to 
the exposure of all corruption, wherever 
carried on, whether by the Birmingham 
caucus, or in any other part of the 
country. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had in- 
formed the hon. and learned Member 
again and again that it was quite im- 
possible for the Government to grant the 
Return, because they had not the mate- 
rials to make it. The Gentlemen who 
had served onthe several Election Com- 
missions had, for the most part, dis- 
charged their offices and made their 
Reports, and had not, in their investi- 
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gations ascertained the particulars de- 
sired by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport, as to— 

‘“‘The shops, private houses, public institu- 

tions, public houses, stables, solicitors’ offices, 
the open street, and all other places and pre- 
mises (if any) in which bribery has been car- 
ried on.” 
Being thus destitute of all the informa- 
tion which the hon. and learned Member 
desired, it was impossible for the Go- 
vernment to grant it to him, unless he 
desired the whole of those Commissions 
to be re-opened and inquiries made on 
the spot. For these reasons, he could 
only say that the Government were un- 
able to give the Returns. 


Question put, and negatived. 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Pre- 
sumption of Life (Scotland) Bill do consist of 
Seventeen Members :—Mr. Sonriciror GENERAL 
for Scortanp, Mr. James CamMpsBe.t, Mr. Pres- 
ton Bruce, Mr. Orr Ewrne, Mr. Macxrytosu, 
Mr. Cocurane-Patricx, Dr. Wenster, Mr. 
Datrymp_e, Sir Davip WeppERBURN, Admiral 
Sir Jonn Hay, Mr. Hinpe Pater, Mr. Srave- 
Ley Hitt, Mr. Ex.tiot, Mr. Grantuam, Mr. 
Dicx-Pepprz, Mr. Warron, and Mr. ANDER- 
son:—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records; Fivé to be the quorum. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
before the House adjourned it would be 
convenient to have a fair understanding 
with regard to the proceedings that day 
and on Monday. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Harcourt) 
was most desirous to do everything that 
was reasonable to facilitate the progress 
of Business. But he felt that he had a 
very good position on the Paper, and 
that it was his duty to make proper sti- 
pulations—if he gave up precedence to- 
day for the purpose of continuing the 
debate on the Motion which had been 
discussed that evening—for a good place 
in return. He had hoped that it might 
have been possible for the Government 
to allow him to take precedence of all 
other Business on Monday; and he (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) still thought that 
would have been a very possible ar- 
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rangement. However, he believed the 
Government thought that would involve 
too much risk to proceeding with the 
Army Discipline Bill, and, therefore, 
they still proposed that his hon. Friend 
should have the second place. If that 
were so, it might happen that the Army 
Discipline Bill might not take long for 
the second reading, and that the Motion 
might come on at a reasonable hour; 
but if it should prove otherwise, he 
hoped the Government would, at all 
events, promise that, in the event of 
there not being a fair opportunity for 
the discussion of the Motion on Monday, 
they would consider their engagement 
to assist his hon. Friend as a still con- 
tinuing engagement, and that they would 
undertake to do their best to give him 
an early day after the Recess. He be- 
lieved it would be impossible for them 
to give his hon. Friend any other day 
than Monday before the Recess, and, 
therefore, he suggested that if it proved 
necessary, the Government should un- 
dertake to give an early day after the 
re-assembling of the House. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was sure the House and the 
Government felt grateful to the hon. 
Member for the desire he had mani- 
fested to meet their convenience. He 
hoped the discussion on the Army Dis- 
cipline Bill would not intervene long on 
Monday before the discussion of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion; but if it should, he 
certainly had no hesitation in saying 
that the Government would remain 
under an obligation to the hon. Gentle- 
man to endeavour to give him the earli- 
est day in their power after Easter. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
in that case it would be a great conve- 
nience to the House, and, he believed, 
to many Members of the Government, 
if the Government would give his hon. 
Friend the first Monday after the House 
returned, putting off the Irish Land Bill 
to the Thursday. Monday would be an 
inconvenient day to take so important a 
measure as the Land Bill. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, he 
would only ask the noble Marquess for 
a definition of what he would call a rea- 
sonable hour, after which he should not 
be expected to bring forward his Motion 
on Monday next. Would that definition 
be taken not to extend beyond 10 
o’clock, supposing the Government Busi- 
ness extended beyond that hour? 
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Mr. R. N. FOWLER would suggest 
7 o'clock. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
replied that he thought the hour named 
by the hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
was a reasonable hour. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 25th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pvpstic Bitts—First Reading— 
Municipal Franchise (Scotland) * (55). 

Third Reading—India Office (Sale of Super- 
fluous Land) * (51), and passed. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
(THE NEGOTIATIONS) — THE 941 
REGIMENT. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount BURY said, he wished to 
ut a Question to the noble Earl the 
ecretary of State for the Colonies, with 
regard to an answer he had given yes- 
terday to the noble Lord (Lord Bra- 
bourne) with reference to the 94th Regi- 
ment. It would be in the recollection of 
their Lordships that the noble Earl said 
that certain action that had taken place 
on the part of the Boer commanders, to 
which reasonable exception might be 
taken, and which would come generally 
under the head of ‘‘ outrages and mas- 
sacres,’’ would be referred to the deci- 
sion of the Commissioners to beappointed 
in South Africa. The noble Earl had 
gone on to say, however, that the mas- 
sacreor destruction of the 94th Regiment 
would not be one of the points so re- 
ferred, but that it would be covered 
by the amnesty. Whatever opinion he 
(Viscount Bury) himself might enter- 
tain as to that destruction, he did not 
wish to obtain from the Government any 
declaration of opinion upon the subject; 
but there were so many people who en- 
tertained the belief that thetransaction in 
question was not a justifiable act of war, 
that considerable dissatisfaction would 
be occasioned if it were withdrawn from 
the consideration of the Commissioners. 
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He ‘should be sorry, therefore, if any 
words which had fallen from the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies should be considered as pledging 
the Government to so withdraw the de- 
struction of the 94th Regiment from the 
consideration of the Commissioners, and 
he, therefore, hoped that the noble Earl 
would be able to give an assurance that 
what he had said yesterday was not to 
be taken as conveying such a pledge. 
Sir Owen Lanyon, in his despatch of the 
28rd of January, had said that the 
column of the 94th had been surprised 
by the Boers, who numbered about 
1,500, while the band was playing, and 
the men werespread over alinea mile and 
a-half long. The enemy sent a message 
with a white flag to order the column to 
proceed no farther, and whilst that was 
being done, they continued to advance 
under cover of the white flag, and so 
took up a position which, from a previous 
reconnoitre of the ground, they had 
chosen as most suitable for pouring in a 
deadly fire upon our men. He (Viscount 
Bury) hoped it would be considered that 
if any armed force used the white flag to 
decoy troops into a previously-selected 
ambush, that was, at any rate, a subject 
which ought not to be withdrawn from 
the consideration of the Royal Commis- 
sioners when they began their work. It 
must also be borne in mind that, though 
we had not any certain information on 
the subject, we did not know that war 
had actually been declared when this 
attack was made on the 94th Regiment ; 
but if the matter were referred to the 
Commissioners, the real facts of the case 
would come out. He hoped, therefore, 
that they would hear from his noble 
Friend that Her Majesty’s Government 
were not pledged to withdraw it from 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY, in 
reply, said, that the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Bury) had not correctly re- 
peated what he (the Earl of Kimberley), 
on the part of the Government, stated 
to their Lordships on the previous even- 
ing. He had not said that certain 
‘‘outrages and massacres’’ were to be 
referred to the consideration of the Com- 
mission. But what he had said was 
that an amnesty had been agreed to, 
from which were excepted persons who 
had committed, or were directly respon- 
sible for, acts contrary to civilized war- 
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fare; and that the Boer leaders had 
declared their willingness to co-operate 
with Her Majesty’s Government in 
punishing such persons. As to the affair 
at Brounker’s Spruit, he said that with 
regard to the destruction of the detach- 
ment of the 94th, according to the 
information in the possession of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that act was 
not contrary to those usages, and was, 
therefore, covered by the amnesty. But, 
of course, Her Majesty’s Government 
were not precluded from further action 
in the matter ; and if they should receive 
information which would alter their 
view, though they did not anticipate it, 
of course they would take a different 
course. 

Eart CAIRNS asked, whether certain 
telegraphic communications made known 
to the other House last night would be 
laid before their Lordships also ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
not aware to what telegrams the noble 
and learned Earl refers; but I read here 
last night the same telegrams that were 
read ‘‘elsewhere.”’ Perhaps he refers 
to the telegram ordering General Sir 
Frederick Roberts to return home; but 
the best answer which I can give is to 
say that I have to-night laid on the 
Table of your Lordships’ House a fur- 
ther Paper, which brings the telegraphic 
despatches down to the present time. 

Eart CAIRNS gave Notice that, on 
Thursday next, he would call attention 
to the arrangements recently made by 
Her Majesty’s Government with the 
Boers, as appeared in the communica- 
tions received from South Africa, and 
would ask for explanations. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(THE NEGOTIATIONS)—THE TERM 
“SUZERAINTY.” 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether, before 
entering into the new arrangements with 
the Boers, there had been a clear under- 
standing as to the interpretation to be 
put on the word ‘‘suzerainty?”’ He 
found, on consulting Jf. Littré’s dic- 
tionary, that it really meant less than 
“* sovereignty ;” but he did not think, 
from the despatch of Sir Evelyn Wood, 
that clearly appeared in the arrange- 
ments with the Boers, and unless there 
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was a clear understanding as to the 
meaning of the word, there would be 
inextricable difficulties. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I have 
a high respect for /. Littré’s dictionary, 
which I believe is the highest authority 
that exists on the French language; and 
as far as I am able to gather from what 
the noble Lord read, the opinion of that 
authority upon the word “ suzeraineté ”’ 
coincides very much with my own. He 
does not define ‘‘suzeraineté” to be 
sovereignty, nor do I. I imagine it is 
something less than sovereignty. The 
noble Lord has referred to the defini- 
tion, or rather explanation, which Sir 
Evelyn Wood gave to the Boers when 
he stated he considered it to mean that 
the country should have entire self- 
government as regards it own internal 
affairs, and-cannot take action against 
or with any outside Power without the 
My inter- 
pretation of the suzerainty which Her 
Majesty’s Government is to assume, is 
that it refers to the regulation and the 
control of the relations of that State 
with foreign Powers, and any other 
rights which the Royal Commissioners 
may think it right, after full inquiry, to 
reserve to Her Majesty, which might 
derogate from the full sovereignty of the 
State. 


TUNIS—THE ENFIDA CASE. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked, Whether 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
could give any further information with 
reference to the question of the Enfida 
Estate in the Regency of Tunis? He 
said that, perhaps, the noble Earl would 
excuse his bringing this question again 
under his notice; but, as his noble Friend 
must be aware, it was one which was 
exciting great public interest, not only 
in the Regency of Tunis, but also in this 
country. Statements had been made in 
the public Press in France, as well as 
elsewhere, arising out of the Enfida 
case, but really involving the relations 
of this country and the Regency of 
Tunis. It would be very desirable if 
the noble Earl could give their Lord- 
ships further information as to the pre- 
sent position of affairs, and whether the 
case was to be decided by the local 
Courts ? Perhaps his noble Friend might 
not be unwilling to lay before their Lord- 
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ships the Papers and Correspondence 
relating to the subject ? 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, there could be little doubt that 
the case of Enfida ought to be left to 
the local tribunals, because when the 
Porte made the concession of allowing 
foreigners to hold land, it did so on the 
express condition that they were to be 
subject to the law of the country in all 
that concerned their property. The En- 
fida question, however, was a secondary 
one compared with the dangers to which 
Tunis was now exposed from France, but 
for which Italy was as much, or perhaps 
more, to blame; for the French would 
not have become so excited at Tunis, nor 
have threatened that State, if it had not 
been for the intrigues of the Italians, and 
the fear the French had of the Italians 
attempting to establish themselves at 
Tunis. The Italian Government might 
fairly be suspected of not having too 
great a regard for the Law of Nations, 
since the Italian Kingdom had been 
formed by a disregard of that law. 
There was another danger said to 
threaten Tunis besides the fear and 
rivalry of the French for the Italians, 
and for that this country was to blame. 
He would ask his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the statement which had gone 
the round of the Press was true—namely, 
that a former Minister of the Crown had, 
shortly after the acquisition of Cyprus, 
admitted the claims of France to supre- 
macy over Tunis? That statement ought 
not to be credible, for whilst France had 
no right to supremacy over Tunis, which 
was part of the Ottoman Empire, still 
less had any Minister of this country the 
right to give away and betray portions 
of the territory of an Ally, the integrity 
of which was secured by the Treaty of 
Paris. The statement that had been 
made, even if entirely untrue, showed 
the inherent vice of the Cyprus Con- 
vention, and the baseness of the whole 
of the policy called ‘‘peace with honour,” 
but which had consisted in joining with 
Russia in despoiling our Ally whilst pre- 
tending to oppose Russia. In doing that 
the late Government had demoralized 
Europe, for France had come out of the 
Berlin Negotiations with clean hands; 
but now it seemed that she wished to 
invade and conquer acountry which had 
given her no offence or just cause for com- 
plaint, and, if the statement now made 
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in the Press was true, the late Govern- 
ment had been tempting France to this 
dishonour, in order, apparently, to secure 
her complicity, or to prevent and silence 
her remonstrances. He would remind 
the House that there were engagements 
long anterior to this on the part of France 
not to meddle with either Tunis or Mo- 
rocco, given at the time of the conquest 
of Algiers or shortly after. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I regret that I 
cannot give any information at the pre- 
sent moment in answer to the Question 
put to me by the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl De La Warr). The matter is still 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I have referred it to 
the Law Officers. Their opinion is con- 
firmed by that of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack. Two days ago 
further despatches were sent from Tunis; 
but they only arrived this morning. I 
have thought it right also to refer them 
to the same learned authorities, in order 
that they may make any observations on 
them. Till that is done, it will not be 
competent for me to give any informa- 
tion to your Lordships. With regard 
to the Question of my noble Friend, I 
was not aware that he was going to put 
it. I believe it is evidently founded upon 
a conversation which had taken place 
between Lord Salisbury and M. Wad- 
dington ; but the former had denied that 
he had made such an admission. The 
question was not one that he (Earl 
Granville) could enter into without No- 
tice, and he did not think there would 
be any advantage in re-opening the 
matter at the present moment. 


Easter Recess. 


PARLIAMENT—THE EASTER RECESS. 


Tue Eart ofr REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CoMMITTEES) observed, that the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs seemed to have made a 
mistake in saying the House would meet 
after the Easter Recess on the 4th of 
May. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, ashe found 
that the 4th of May would fall on a 
Wednesday, it was now proposed that 
the adjournment of their Lordships’ 
House for the Easter Holidays should 
be from the 8th April to 5th May, in- 
stead of from the 7th to the 4th. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, Eleven o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 25th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Birts—Ordered—First 
— Tax Commissioners’ Names * 
126]. 
Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 2) * 
and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—anoa— 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
SMALL-POX HOSPITAL, FULHAM. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether it is within his knowledge that 
a charge made at a public meeting 
against the managers of the Metropo- 
litan Asylum District, of negligence in 
the management of the Small-Pox Hos- 
pital at Fulham has been investigated ; 
whether the gentleman who made that 
charge expressed himself as satisfied 
that the charge was unfounded; and, 
whether the same publicity has been 
given to the contradiction as was given 
to the accusation ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I am aware that 
a charge was made at a public meeting 
against the managers by a gentleman, 
who stated in a letter that he had re- 
peatedly seen the nurses from the Small- 
Pox Hospital at Fulham walking up and 
down the Seagrave Road in their work- 
ing costumes among the children of his 
neighbours. I have since seen a copy 
of a letter written by the gentleman in 
question, after attending a meeting of 
the Hospital Committee, in which the 
whole matter was fully investigated, in 
which he expressed his satisfaction at 
finding the persons whom he saw were 
not, as he imagined and incorrectly re- 
ported, nurses in the employment of the 
Hospital ; and I cannot but regret that, 
so far as I am aware, the same degree 
of publicity has not been given to this 
retraction as was given to the charge. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that he was chairman 
of the meeting that had been referred 
to, and did not read the letter, which 
was one of many, but stated on the 
authority of the letter that nurses were 
seen walking in the street. He was 
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sorry that there had not been an oppor- 
tunity of making, with similar publicity, 
the explanation suggested ; but he would 
offer the right hon. Gentleman an oppor- 
tunity of having it done at a public 
meeting, provided that he would attend 
and give some explanation of what was 
at present regarded as the inexplicable 
conduct of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board in the matter of this Hospital. 


STATE OF IRELAND—RIOTOUS CON. 
DUCT OF SOLDIERS AT CASTLE- 
ISLAND, CO. KERRY. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE: The last time 
I put the Question which stands on the 
Paper in my name, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland complained that I did 
not give the authority upon which I 
asked it, and that it did not appear in 
any newspaper. That may have been 
an oversight of mine; but, as a matter 
of fact, the statement to which the Ques- 
tion refers did appear in the Kerry Sen- 
tinel, and was the subject of comment at 
two local public meetings. I now beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he has now re- 
ceived any information on the alleged mis- 
conduct of the soldiers quartered at Castle- 
island, in Kerry, who from night to night 
assemble in the streets, whirling their 
belts, and calling on the “‘ Irish cowards 
to come out and fight ;’’ why the military 
authorities do not take steps to prevent 
such conduct ; and, why the police re- 
main passive spectators of proceedings 
highly calculated to provoke a breach 
of the peace ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had made inquiries, and he found 
that what had happened was this. On 
one occasion only, the night of the 11th 
instant, six of those soldiers were drunk, 
and did create a disturbance in the street. 
They were, however, kept in check by a 
party of police until the arrival of the 
picket, which was first summoned by the 
sub-inspector of police, and then they were 
taken in charge by the military autho- 
rities. There was no assault, nor was 
any injury done. The statements in 
the Question were, therefore, incor- 
rect, or very much exaggerated. He 
did not think that the censure conveyed 
in the Question on the police was at all 
justified, as it was not correct that they 
were passive spectators on the occa- 
sion. 
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ARMY—ADJUTANTS OF VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. ROWLEY HILL asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If, under the 
new scheme of Army Re-organisation, 
it is intended to disturb the old Ad- 
jutants of Volunteers in their appoint- 
ments, or if they will be permitted to 
continue to serve until sixty years of age, 
as laid down in Royal Warrant of 6th 
April 1874? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that the 
arrangements as to the term of service 
of Volunteer adjutants hardly come 
within the general plan of Army re- 
organization, which I have brought 
before the House; but my attention has 
been drawn to the advanced age of some 
of these meritorious officers, and I am 
considering the subject referred to in 
the Question. 


IRELAND— ROYAL IRISH CONSTABU- 
LARY (RETIREMENT). 

Mayor O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the officers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and resident magistrates 
are subject to the same rules of compul- 
sory retirement, according to age, as 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Militia ; 
and, if not, if he will state if it is con- 
templated by Government to introduce 
rules fixing the age of retirement for 
officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and resident magistrates ; and, whether 
it is a fact that at present there are 
officers in the upper ranks of the Con- 
stabulary who have over fifty years’ 
service as officers, and resident magis- 
trates who have over thirty years’ service 
as resident magistrates ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that neither the Constabulary officers 
nor resident magistrates were subject to 
the rules referred to, and the Govern- 
ment did not intend to make any change 
in that arrangement. One Constabulary 
officer had over 50 years’ service, and 
one resident magistrate over 30 years. 


THE ROYAL MINT—THE ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If he will arrange that 
the Annual Report of the Deputy Master 
of the Mint for 1880 shall be placed in 
the hands of Members before the Vote 
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for Expenses of the Mint is taken in 
Oommittee of Supply ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the chief obstacle to arranging for 
an earlier issue of the Mint Report is 
that the reports of the branch Mints in 
Australia do not arrive in this country 
till some time in April. It is also usual 
to include in the Report a short state- 
ment of the coinage and currency ar- 
rangements of other countries during 
the past year. All that information 
cannot be got together and put into 
shape till about the middle of May, 
when the Report is generally laid upon 
the Table. I think it would not be 
desirable to publish it in a less complete 
shape for the sake of a rather earlier 
issue, and if hon. Members wish that the 
Report should be in their hands before 
the Vote for the Mint is taken, the Vote 
can, of course, be deferred. 


Emigration. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1878— 
EXAMINATION OF HIGHER CLASS 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. J. CAMPBELL asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, Whether the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department is now prepared, on 
the application of a School Board having 
the management of a higher class public 
school, to make provision for the exami- 
nation of such higher class public school, 
in accordance with the 20th section of 
‘‘The Education (Scotland) Act, 1878?” 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, this question 
has been repeatedly referred to the Trea- 
sury since the passing of the Act of 
1878; but, as the inspection is held by 
them to be optional, and not obligatory 
on the Education Department, they have 
declined to allow a Vote to be taken for 
the purpose of meeting charges which 
the Act of 1872 placed on the local 
rates. 


STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION. 


Mr. RANKIN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
any intention of proposing any legisla- 
tion this Session with a view to establish 
a system of State-aided emigration from 
the United Kingdom to the British Colo- 
nies ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not come to any 
conclusion in favour of doing so. 
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SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


‘Sr JOHN HAY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, To lay upon the Table 
a Copy of his letter to Messrs. Kriiger 
and Joubert, referred to in [C. 2838 
South Africa, March 1881, page 24, anc 
if he will further assure the House that 
measures will be taken to exclude from 
any amnesty, and to bring to justice, 
the leaders in the treacherous attack on 
Colonel Anstruther and the 94th Regi- 
ment, by which that officer and 57 men 
were killed, and 101 officers, men, and 
women wounded, see page 5 of same 
Paper ? 

Mrz. GLADSTONE: Sir, the letter 
referred to in the first part of the right 
hon. and gallant Member’s Question has 
been laid before Parliament, and is 
printed at page 464 of Parliamentary 
Paper C. 2676, August 1580. With 
respect to the remainder of the Ques- 
tion, the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man is no doubt aware that a full and 
complete amnesty has been arranged in 
South Africa, which is to cover all acts 
that are conformable to the rules of 
civilized warfare. The Question, there- 
fore, amounts tothis—whether the attack 
on Colonel Anstruther and the 94th 
Regiment is covered by the rules of 
civilized warfare? We have not full 
information on the subject; but it was 
announced by my noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, in his 
place in Parliament, that so far as we 
had information, it was covered by the 
rules of civilized warfare. We have not 
received any information which autho- 
rizes us to say whether or not it is ex- 
cluded, and I can only answer the Ques- 
tion from such information as I possess. 


Subsequently, 


Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
wish to ask a Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the Papers con- 
nected with the Transvaal. I wish to 
know, When the Royal Commission will 
commence their labours; and, when the 
right hon. Gentleman will be in a posi- 
tion to lay the Instructions to the Royal 
Commissioners and any despatches on 
the general subject before Parliament ? 
I may, perhaps, be allowed, in explana- 
tion, to say that the Papers, even supple- 
mented by the telegrams, contain the 
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barest possible information on a subject 
of the very greatest importance. As to 
the mode in which the Government 
intend to carry out the control of the 
foreign relations of the Transvaal and 
the liability for the Debt of the Province, 
the Papers contain very little informa- 
tion at all. If the right hon.{Gentleman 
finds it inconvenient to answer the Ques- 
tion now, I will repeat it on Monday. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: It would be con- 
venient if the right hon. Gentleman 
would defer the Question till Monday, 
as it will give me the opportunity of 
communicating with my noble Friend, 
who intends to put his views in writing 
upon these questions. The right hon. 
Gentleman will very well understand 
from the immaturity of the proceedings 
and the nature of the telegraphic com- 
munications, thit the subject will require 
of be handled with care. ‘The despatch 
to Colonel Anstruther, giving his account 
of the attack on the 94th Regiment, will 
be published in Zhe Gazette of Tuesday, 
and I also learn that further information 
accompanying that despatch has arrived, 
but has not yet been fully examined. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS) — 
FEVER HOSPITALS AND CONVA- 
LESCENT HOMES. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, having regard to the state- 
ments made to him by a deputation on 
the 21st instant on the subject of the 
prevalence of scarlet fever in the Me- 
tropolis and the increase of centres of 
infection, owing to the absence of all 
provision for the reception of convales- 
cents from that infectious and dangerous 
disorder, he will give this urgent ques- 
tion his immediate attention; whether 
it is the duty of the Local Government 
Board to make provision for the estab- 
lishment of convalescent homes in con- 
nection with the fever hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board ; whether 
the existing state of the Law admits of 
this being done efficiently; and, if it does 
not, whether he will take immediate 
steps to obtain by legislation the neces- 
sary powers ? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, I shall not fail to 
give my attention to the matter. There 
is no duty imposed upon the Local Go- 
vernment Board to require the estab- 
lishment of convalescent homes in con 
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nection with the fever hospitals of the 
Metropolis. Assuming that such homes 
can properly be considered hospitals for 
the sick, the Board would have a dis- 
cretionary power in respect to them. 
Having regard, however, to the recent 
action which has been taken to suppress 
some of the small-pox hospitals, it is not 
likely that the Board would at this mo- 
ment meet with much encouragement, if 
it attempted to exercise such a power. 


Parliament —Securing 


NAVAL AND GREENWICH HOSPITAL 
PENSIONS. 

Carrain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Copy of the In- 
structions to the Committee on Naval 
and Greenwich Hospital Pensions ; and, 
if it is intended to make similar in- 
quiries into the system of granting pen- 
sions and gratuities to employés in the 
dockyards ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it would not 
be advisable to lay any Papers relating 
to the Pension Committee on the Table. 
It is a Departmental Committee of In- 
quiry appointed to inform the Lords of 
the Admiralty on questions of great im- 
portance, but questions on which, in the 
present stage of their knowledge, they 
have not decided whether any action can 
be taken or not. Two things they do 
know, that nothing will be done to affect 
the pension rights of anyone, man or 
boy, who is already in Her Majesty’s 
service; and that the inquiry does not 
extend to the pensions and gratuities of 
existing employés in the Dockyards. 


FLOODS (IRELAND)—THE RIVER 
BARROW. 

Mr. MELDON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the constantly recurring floods 
caused by the overflow of its banks by 
the River Barrow, whereby the sanitary 
condition of the town of Monasterevan, 
in the county of Kildare, and other 
places, is rendered, exceedingly bad, and 
50,000 acres of land, mostly in the hands 
of poor tenants, are left in some years 
practically useless; and, if the Govern- 
ment will consent to an inquiry by Royal 
Commission, or otherwise, into the cir- 
cumstances connected with such flood- 
ings, with a view of removing the causes 
of same? I also beg to ask, in the un- 
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avoidable absence of the hon. Member 
for Portarlington (Mr. Fitzpatrick), the 
Question on the same subject, which 
stands in his name. It is, If any steps 
have been taken with regard to the 
drainage of the River Barrow ; if not, 
whether he will appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into that question, as 
suggested by the deputation which 
waited on him last year? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the question was brought before him 
last year by a very influential deputa- 
tion, and he was rather under the im- 
pression that the deputation wished him 
to wait for further information from 
them before doing anything. The 
matter, however, had been considered 
by the Government with a view to ap- 
point a somewhat similar Commission 
to inquire into the matter as was ap- 
pointed in the case of the Shannon. 
The Shannon Commission has not yet 
concluded its labours, and the Govern- 
ment were inclined to think that it 
might, before doing so, inquire into this 
matter also. In such case its constitu- 
tion would undergo some changes. 


PARLIAMENT —SECURING SEATS IN 


THIS HOUSE. 
Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST wished to 


know the precise rule as to securing 
seats in that House? It was something 
of a scandal that seats should be appro- 
priated in the wholesale way that was 
now common. The mere fact of a Mem- 
ber having his hat on a seat was no 
guarantee that he was in the House at 
Prayers; for it seemed to be usual, in 
many cases, that hon. Gentlemen, after 
depositing their hats, were much more 
likely to be found at the time of 
Prayers in the Smoking Room than 
anywhere in the immediate precincts 
of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The rule which 
governs this matter is that a Member 
who has been at Prayers shall place his 
card over the seat he then occupied. 
The Member is then fully entitled to 
occupy that place during the evening. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked, whether a 
Member who was standing at Prayer 
time opposite a hat would not be ful- 
filling the conditions of the rule if he 
carded the seat at which he stood ? 

Mr. SPEAKER replied in the affir- 
mative. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE. 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Vice President of the Council, 
When the new Order in Council im- 
posing restrictions on fairs and markets 
will be issued? It was very desirable 
that the Order should be issued, so that 
they might know how long the restric- 
tions were to last. 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, 
that it would be issued on Tuesday. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE THAMES RIVER BILL. 


In reply to Mr. Rrrcute, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Bill had 
been fixed for Tuesday next, and there 
was no intention to alter that arrange- 
ment. 


UOTION. 


—— do 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Standing Order relative to Supply 
or Ways and Means standing the first Order of 
the Day on Friday be read and suspended :— 
That the Committee of Supply be deferred until 
after the Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on Afghanistan.’”? — (Jr. 
Gladstone.) 

Eart PERCY begged to congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman on the success 
which had attended his efforts to absorb 
all the time usually devoted to private 
Members. It appeared to be the interest 
of the Government to prevent any dis- 
cussion of a measure which involved a 
serious charge against a part of the policy 
of the Government. That was the 31st 
or the 32nd day that the Government 
had taken from private Members; and 
he should have thought the Government 
would have felt it their duty to secure 
for the adjourned debate a day other 
than that which, in the usual course, 
would have been devoted to a subject of 
great importance—the operation of the 
Highway Act of 1878. He was afraid 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Harcourt) could not expect much from 
the indefinite promise to give up a day 
after Easter. The result of the course 
pursued would be to get rid of or to 
limit materially discussion on the second 
reading of the Mutiny Bill; but hetrusted, 
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Prime Minister, the House would not 
be prevented discussing a Bill involving 
principles upon which the Conservative 
Party was much impeached at the last 
Election. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— Qo 


AFGHANISTAN — THE WITHDRAWAL 
OF BRITISH TROOPS FROM SOUTHERN 
AFGHANISTAN, 

RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [24th March], 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
withdrawal of British troops from Southern 
Afghanistan in the present critical state of 
affairs in that country will not be conducive to 
the true and permanent interests of India.’’— 
(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
they had had the advantage of hear- 
ing, in the course of discussion, several 
very able speeches made from the other 
side of the House, especially by the hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Leeds (Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone). He hoped the latter hon. 
Gentleman would allow him, as an old 
antagonist in another arena, to congratu- 
late him on the success he had achieved 
on the first occasion of his having ad- 
dressed the House. In all these able 
speeches there was, however, a very re- 
markable defect, and that was that they 
were not applicable to the Motion which 
was before the House; for in all these 
speeches—in the remarkably dexterous 
speech of the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, as well as the others 
—it was assumed that the Motion pro- 
posed to pledge the House irrevocably 
to the perpetual occupation of Candahar. 
Now, he (Lord George Hamilton) would 
candidly admit that, so far as he himself 
was concerned, if any such Motion were 
made, he should have grave doubts as 
to its expediency. There was an obvious 
disadvantage in coming to an irrevocable 
decision, and he should not be willing 
to support such a Motion. But the Mo- 











tion related merely to the time at which 
the Government insisted on evacuating 
Candahar. The noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for India, in answer to 
a Question last night, said he had given 
the Government of India the utmost dis- 
cretion as to the time and manner of 
carrying out the evacuation of Canda- 
har ; but he (Lord George Hamilton) 
felt bound to say that that statement 
was not borne out by a careful perusal 
of the Papers, and particularly of those 
that were produced yesterday. On the 
contrary, the noble Marquess spoke in 
the most peremptory tone of the import- 
ance of evacuating Candahar, and the 
Government of India showed that the 
time for evacuation was very much 
limited in consequence. Mr. Rivers 
Thompson, in that masterly Minute, 
stated that he was strongly opposed, 
not to the evacuation of Candahar, 
but to the precipitate action the Go- 
vernment had taken in a peremptory 
manner, and to the promulgation of 
their decision without waiting for the 
advice of those who were responsible 
for the Government of India. He said 
that he deprecated the peremptory cha- 
racter of the despatch, which forced 
their action in a matter which neces- 
sarily demanded very delicate handling. 
He added that the question of time 
was all important, and that if sufficient 
time had been given to the Indian Go- 
vernment to mature their arrangements, 
Abdurrahman might have been esta- 
blished at Candahar; while now it was 
almost certain that when he got there, 
Ayoob Khan would try to drive him 
out, and the probable result would be 
that his authority would be overthrown, 
both in Candahar and Cabul. The hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
stated that the Government had some 
claim on the consideration of their oppo- 
nents, on account of the enormous diffi- 
culties of the task of re-constituting a 
stable Government in Afghanistan. Well, 
he (Lord George Hamilton) quite agreed 
that their task was a difficult one. He 
could conceive no task requiring higher 
statesmanlike qualities than the con- 
struction out of the shifting and un- 
reliable elements of Afghanistan of a 
stable Government ; and, therefore, if 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had, after full consideration 
and consultation with the Indian Go- 
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vernment, laid down certain principles 
of action which were calculated to secure 
that result, he should have been quite 
ready to have subordinated his own 
opinions, even though he might be dis- 
posed to disagree with what was pro- 
posed. But the hon. Baronet made use 
of a rather curious argument. He said 
that the late Government failed to estab- 
lish a united, friendly, independent Af- 
ghanistan. That was true; but what the 
late Government now contended was that 
because they failed in their attempt to es- 
tablish a friendly, united, and indepen- 
dent Afghanistan, that was no reason 
why they should give their sanction to 
measures which, in their opinion, must 
establish a united, hostile Afghanistan. 
The hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
P. J. Smyth) was always eloquent on 
the question of nationalities ; but it was 
unfortunate that before the delivery of 
his speech, in which he drew a graphic 
picture of a population welcoming a 
Ruler, he had not duly weighed the 
significant answer of the noble Mar- 
quess to the effect—‘‘ We have received 
information from Colonel St. John, Poli- 
tical Officer at Candahar, and he states 
that if Abdurrahman comes with a suf- 
ficient number of troops, it is just possible 
his assumption of authority may not be 
resisted.”’ With a sufficient number of 
troops! Why the same thing might 
be said of the Czar at Warsaw and the 
German Emperor at Metz. But that 
was not the whole difficulty. When Ab- 
durrahman undertook to govern Cabul 
he never undertook to become Governor 
of Candahar. The Ameer was at pre- 
sent in great difficulties in Cabul. His 
army was hardly large enough to enable 
him to hold his position there, and yet 
they were going to force him to bring 
the troops which were necessary for 
maintaining order in Cabul to Candahar, 
the inevitable result of which would be 
the overthrow of his authority. In the 
remarkably dexterous speech of the hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State, 
he ridiculed, amid cheers from the other 
side of the House, the notion of Russian 
intrigue; but that line of argument was, 
he (Lord George Hamilton) maintained, 
very inconsistent with the earlier part 
of the hon. Baronet’s speech, because 
therein he claimed special credit to the 
Government for having adhered to the 
policy of all preceding Governments, 
which was, that in all circumstances 
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Russian influence should be excluded 
from Afghanistan. Further, he had to 
remind the House that when the hon. 
Baronet was a private Member, no one 
showed more conclusively and with 
greater knowledge the danger of Rus- 
sian intrigue. But now, since he had 
become the authoritative exponent of 
the policy of the Liberal Government, he 
seemed to think it his duty to ridicule 
the danger and repudiate his former 
appreciation of the importance of this 
aspect of the case. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Will 
the noble Lord quote the passage in 
which I ridiculed that ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he had not the speech by him; but he 
took at the time a note of the words, 
and, undoubtedly, the hon. Baronet, 
though he might not perhaps have used 
the word ‘‘ridicule,” put together a 
number of words which conveyed to the 
House an impression that there was 
nothing to be feared from Russian in- 
fluence. It struck him (Lord George 
Hamilton), however, as an inconsistent 
argument for anyone to use wuo attached 
cardinal importance to the exclusion of 
Russian influence from Afghanistan. 
For his own part, he would admit that 
he did not at present apprehend any 
danger from the invasion of India by 
Russia. If Russia were to equip an 
army sufficiently large for the purpose 
we should, he believed, have ample 
notice to prepare to meet it. So far as 
he knew, no Member of the late Govern- 
ment ever put forward in support of 
their policy any immediate fear or dread 
of Russian invasion. But the danger to 
India of the establishment of Russian 
influence in Afghanistan had been in- 
sisted on by every Viceroy and every 
Secretary of State for many years past, 
and by no one more emphatically than 
by Lord Lawrence, who not only indi- 
cated the shape the danger would as- 
sume, but also the remedy by which it 
was to be met. That noble Lord's 
remedy was, that they should stop the 
advance of Russia, either by negotiation 
or by a threat of war. He asked any 
hon. Member, who had studied the ad- 
vance of Russia in Central Asia during 
the last 20 years, whether it was possible 
to stop that advance by such means? The 
people of this country would, he thought, 
always submit to any sacrifice that a 
war might demand, when that war was 
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,made for some great object, for the 
| maintenance of the Empire, for the 
national unity, or for some question 
admitted to be of great importance; but 
he did not believe it to be possible to 
persuade the people of this country to 
assent to a policy which at any moment 
might involve them in war with Russia, 
because Russia, in that quarter, hap- 
pened to annex a certain number of 
square miles in Central Asia, or in some 
other locality which they never heard of 
before. ‘Lo such a war they could not, 
in his opinion, be reconciled. The 
danger was too remote, and the object 
too small to justify sanction being given 
to such a policy. Well, then, could 
they stop the advance of Russia by 
negotiation? The right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government 
had, when in Office before, obtained 
a very definite assurance that there 
was no intention on the part of Russia 
to advance on Khiva. They knew what 
had happened notwithstanding that as- 
surance. The hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State told them last night 
that the new Ozar, on ascending the 
Throne, had caused General Skobeleff 
to be re-called. Well, but what did 
the hon. Baronet mean by the word 
‘‘recall?’? It was a word capable of 
more interpretations than one. Did 
it mean in this case that the General 
was recalled because he had done some- 
thing which the Czar did not approve? 
Had the hon. Baronet any authority 
which would enable him to state that 
General Skobeleff had been displaced 
from his command because the Czar dis- 
approved of his conduct in carrying 
out the campaign? For his part, he 
did not doubt that the Czar was most 
pacifically disposed towards us; but, on 
the other hand, might it not be said that 
he might have re-called General Sko- 
beleff to consult him as to what was the 
best means likely to push on the Russian 
advance in Central Asia? He did not 
blame the Russian Government, he 
should say, for not being able to control 
their servants in their advance in Central 
Asia. No Government was so depen- 
dent upon its civil and military officers 
as was an autocracy, and for this reason, 
that no one intervened between the 
head of the Government and the people 
they governed except the Civil and Mili- 
tary Services. They should remember, 
too, that it was engrained in the Russian, 














Civil and Military Services that it was 
the destiny of Russia to advance till she 
reached her goal, and that there was 
nothing to interpose between that tradi- 
tion and the opinion of one individual, 
he being for the time Emperor of Russia. 
Therefore, you had on the one hand the 
steady influence of this tradition, and 
on the other the casual and intermittent 
influence of the reigning Emperor, if 
that chanced to be on the side of control. 
They must, therefore, come to the con- 
clusion that Russia would continue to 
advance, and it was perfectly clear that 
it was not by war or by negotiation that 
the advance of Russia in Central Asia 
would be stopped. Allusion had fre- 
quently been made to what was known 
as Lord Lawrence’s policy. Now, Lord 
Lawrence, when Governor General, had 
a singularly able Council. Including 
Lord Lawrence himself, there were five 
men who signed the despatches which 
had been referred to. Of those five, three 
only were now living—namely, Sir Henry 
Maine, Sir Richard Temple, and Sir John 
Strachey—and every one of those men 
approved the policy which Lord Lytton 
adopted. And why did they do so? 
They did so, not because they had 
changed their opinions, but because the 
policy which was known as the policy of 
Lord Lawrence had irretrievably failed. 
Let them take the policy of Lord North- 
brook, and they would find that towards 
the end of the noble Lord’s Viceroyalty 
his deliberate policy was that, in the 
event of the Russians occupying Merv, 
it would be absolutely necessary to 
enter into a definite understanding with 
the Ameer of Cabul and to place a 
British Resident at Herat. Was that, 
he asked, in accordance with the policy 
of Lord Lawrence? ‘There was nothing 
in common in the action of succeding 
Viceroys except a desire to abstain from 
internal interference in Afghanistan ; 
but their external policy was regu- 
lated and controlled by the advance of 
Russia alone. Well, then, if they 
could not stop the advance of Russia in 
Central Asia by war or by negotiation, 
how were they likely to exclude Rus- 
sian influence in Afghanistan? Prac- 
tically, Russia’ was as near Herat as if 
she were at Merv. She had established 
her rule in Turkestan, and overcome, 
whether Sovereigns or nomadic Tribes, 
every single Native Power between her- 
self and Afghanistan. In every case, 
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the Russian Government preceded their 
expeditions by a declaration that an- 
nexation was not their object; but in 
every instance annexation had followed. 
In every case the Power about to be 
attacked had implored assistance from 
the British Government; in every case 
it had been refused. They had this 
further fact before them, that, in al- 
most every case, Russia had excused 
her annexation by an allegation as to 
the ill-treatment of her subjects. The 
hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State said that Russia had lost prestige 
because she had thrown over Shere 
Ali. If that were so, why was it sug- 
gested that we should do the same thing 
in the case of Abdurrahman? If we 
did, would not the same result—the loss 
of prestige—follow? It seemed to him 
that if while Russia advanced as the 
British retired — if we allowed our 
railway to be destroyed as they ad- 
vanced theirs—the contrast between the 
action of the two Powers must in- 
evitably lead to the loss of our pres- 
tige. The Indian Government had re- 
ceived instructions to evacuate Canda- 
har, while they had reason to believe 
that, with the exception of Major Baring 
and the Viceroy, the Government of 
India were opposed to the policy which 
was sought to be forced upon them. 
In his (Lord George Hamilton’s) limited 
experience there had not arisen a ques- 
tion as to which it was more necessary 
to have full and complete information 
from the Government of India; but, 
until last night, they had not been 
afforded a scrap of information. As 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India would not give the House 
public information, he was obliged to 
make the best use he could of private 
information. He believed that when the 
question now under the consideration 
of the House was brought before the 
Council of India, and when Lord Ripon 
attempted to raise the question of the 
policy of evacuation, he found himself 
in a minority of 1; but, that after a 
formal discussion, the Viceroy, so far 
from influencing the opinions of the 
Council, was himself influenced by their 
opinions, and he found himself in 
a minority of 0. He had asked the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India the other evening whether, as 
the Papers had disappeared in some 
mysterious manner, he would telegraph 
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to India, with a view to obtain, for the 
information of the House, the purport 
of those opinions? The noble Marquess 
had declined to do that, on the ground 
that the value of those opinions would 
be diminished by telegraphic abbrevia- 
tion; but it was not easy to under- 
stand the course he had taken, inasmuch 
as it was entirely opposed to Papers, the 
opinions of which were so valuable that 
they could not be summarized. The 
question that occurred to him was 
as to the best means to be taken in 
order to keep Russian influence out 
of Afghanistan, if it was decided by 
Her Majesty’s Government that such 
a policy was necessary or advisable. 
How were they going to do it? The 
country certainly had had, within the 
last two years, a bitter experience of 
what ought not to be done in the way 
of policy as far as questions like the pre- 
sent were concerned. He frankly ad- 
mitted that it had been shown that, in 
the invasion of any country, it was much 
easier to destroy than to construct; but 
if it was wished to avoid the necessity 
for invasion, the reason for invasion 
must be removed. The cause of the in- 
vasion in 1878 was an affront offered to us 
by the Ameer of Cabul, and that was done 
because Russian Agents were at Cabul. 
He was not disposed—nor was it neces- 
sary for the purposes of his argument— 
to inquire as to the reasons which led to 
the alienation of the Ameer of Cabul. It 
was sufficient for him to know that the 
alienation took place, that the Ameer 
afterwards lent a too willing ear to Rus- 
sian advice; and they might fairly con- 
clude from the past that whenever the 
relations between Russia and England 
became strained, Russia would be sure 
to use Afghanistan as a means of embar- 
rassing us. If the Ameer was alienated 
by a policy of timidity, and Russian 
influence thus allowed to enter, it 
was absurd to suppose that it could 
be excluded by a hasty ‘“‘skedaddle” 
from Candahar. He admitted the diffi- 
culty of the task which Her Majesty’s 
Government had undertaken; but it 
was to his mind perfectly clear that if 
once they let in Russian influence, and 
if it should become paramount in Af- 
ghanistan, there would be only one 
alternative, either to acquiesce in it and 
its injurious effects, or to drive it out 
of the country by force of arms. And 
which would the Government adopt? 
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He regretted the course which the exi- 
gencies of the Liberal Party had forced 
upon the noble Marquess, because he 
(Lord George Hamilton) felt that the 
policy he had pursued, and the peremp- 
tory orders which he had given, were not 
dictated as being the most beneficial 
arrangements for India; and also be- 
cause, in his view, the present was a 
favourable opportunity of making poli- 
tical arrangements which would have 
had a beneficial effect on the political 
future of Afghanistan. Suppose that 
if they had said to the Ameer of Cabul 
that they would keep Candahar until 
they were perfectly certain that the 
Native Ruler to whom they would hand 
it over was a friend of their own, and 
was able to comply with the conditions 
on which they would hand it over; that 
before they retired they would complete 
the railway from Sibi to the Frontier 
station; that they would keep a certain 
garrison there, and then leisurely retire ; 
and, at the same time, give a distinct 
and tangible assurance to the incoming 
Ruler of Candahar against Russian 
aggression. If that course had been 
taken, England would have been able 
to make good her words whenever 
either condition on which they handed 
over Candahar was infringed, or it was 
attempted to introduce Russian influ- 
ence; and just in proportion to the 
increase of English influence in Afghan- 
istan would be the decrease in external 
interference, either Russian or Native. 
Such a suggestion must often have been 
offered to the noble Marquess. Why 
had not that course been followed? The 
only excuse he could offer was that the 
Government had not taken that course 
because the Liberal Party, at the last 
General Election, committed themselves 
to a theoretical policy, which was almost 
certain, in his view, to lead the country 
into danger, if not disaster. Therefore, 
the noble Marquess would not adopt it. 
In the speech which he last night ad- 
dressed to the House, the hon. Baronet 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs mentioned, in support of his 
view, the opinions of the military and 
political officers and officials of India ; 
but he omitted to say that there was and 
had been, for some time past, a diifer- 
ence in view as to the Frontier policy of 
this country in regard to our Indian Em- 
pire, whose Frontiers were peopled by 
individuals of very different races and 











views. There were certainly various 
views on this point among officers and 
officials in various parts of the Empire ; 
but no particular importance was to be 
attached to that difference of opinion, 
because the persons who differed in opi- 
nion were stationed on widely divergent 
points, both geographically and politi- 
cally. With regard to the retention of 
Candahar, however, it appeared from 
the Papers before them, that Sir Robert 
Sandeman, and all the military and poli- 
tical officers, were in favour of it. The 
question of cost had been raised as an 
argument against the retention of Can- 
dahar; but he could not admit its vali- 
dity, because he thought every hon. 
Member who had examined the facts 
must know that most of the Estimates 
made were largely beyond what was 
likely to be the actual cost. What 
would be the expense? Sir Henry 
Norman put it on record that 20,000 
men would be the necessary force ; but 
Sir Frederick Roberts said that 13,500 
would be sufficient—thus knocking off 
one-third of the former Estimate. Double 
allowances would be necessary for the 
Native troops, but not for the British. 
It was an error to suppose that the 
troops would have to be additional 
to the usual force, for it appeared that 
though 55,000 men were employed in 
Afghanistan during the war, there was 
no appreciable increase in the Indian 
Army. Well, were Indian finances in 
such a deplorable condition that they 
could not stand that small increased out- 
lay? Why, they heard that the surplus 
Revenue in India wouldt his year be 
about £4,300,000. They had heard 
something about additional taxation ; 
but he had a strong impression that 
taxation was less in India now than it 
was 10 yearsago. As far as the sources 
of revenue were concerned, the salt duty 
had been referred to, and, as far as that 
was concerned, he thought it was not 
out of the way to suppose, as many of 
the advocates of the reduction which had 
been already made did, that the increased 
consumption of salt would make up for 
any reduction that might result from the 
reduction of the duty. That was almost 
entirely due to increased consumption. 
If the Finance Minister of India would 
act upon the experience which had been 
gained during the last few years, he 
might slowly reduce the salt duty in a 
way that would lead to no diminution 
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of the revenue; for there would be a 
much greater consumption, and the 
revenue would be remunerative in pro- 
portion. So with public works; the 
annual charge for them would be fol- 
lowed by an increased revenue. There 
were other matters which showed a pro- 
spect of surplus revenues. Some years 
ago an income tax was imposed, which, 
Carlyle had said, affected the shrieking 
units and not the dumb millions. In 
consequence, however, of the action of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General, that tax had been repealed, 
and a licence duty substituted, which 
affected many of the dumb millions. To 
pretend, therefore, that Indian finance 
would not permit of the retention of 
Candahar was perfectly absurd. With- 
out asserting that India was in a finan- 
cial position that could justify extrava- 
gance, he believed that within the next 
three or four years there would be a 
sufficient Indian surplus which would 
amply justfy the policy recommended by 
his hon. Friend with regard to the re- 
tention of Candahar, for, at all events, 
the next two or three years. The Re- 
port of the Commission upon the Indian 
Army showed that it would be possible 
to reduce the military expenditure by 
£1,200,000; and, if the noble Marquess 
had reversed his policy, and been 
peremptory in directing the Government 
to carry out those economies, and given 
some discretion in evacuating Candahar, 
in his (Lord George Hamilton’s) opi- 
nion, they would find themselves in a 
much better position than they were 
both politically and financially now. 
Her Majesty’s Government had recently 
announcec their intention of making 
a present of £5,000,000 to India, not- 
withstanding the glowing accounts they 
now thought fit to give of the finan- 
cial position of that country. That sum 
was given not asa matter of necessity, 
but of policy; not because it was 
required by the condition of Indian 
finances; and it was absurd to come 
down last week and say that the ex- 
penditure of a small portion of that sum 
would place the finances in perpetual 
confusion. The change that the opi- 
nions of Her Majesty’s Government 
had undergone since they came into 
Office with regard to the financial posi- 
tion of ‘India was certainly astonishing. 
A little more.than a year ago they were 


exclaiming that India was on the verge 
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of bankruptcy ; and now they were con- 
gratulating themselves on the fact that 
she was in an extremely prosperous con- 
dition. He had been much struck last 
night by the position that had been taken 
up by some Members of the Liberal 
Party, who had congratulated them- 
selves upon the superior morality and 
honesty of the present Government as 
compared with the late Government. 
That House, however, had had a speci- 
men of the morality and honesty of the 
present Government laid before them 
last night, when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment opposed the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) on the ground that Indian 
troops had no right to be at Candahar— 
that the country did not belong to India, 
and, therefore, on grounds of morality, 
they proposed to give itup. That was 
an intelligible proposition; but, then, 
almost every Member of the Government 
concluded his speech with the remark 
that ‘‘we could always re-occupy Can- 
dahar whenever we chose to do so.” 
The fact was, the evacuation of Canda- 
har was but one of a number of steps 
which the Government were taking for 
the execution of their policy in Afghanis- 
tan; and it was a policy to which they on 
that side of the House objected. It was 
evident, from the Despatches that had 
been laid upon the Table of the House, 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
anxious to give to Abdurrahman Khan a 
guarantee, which was nothing more nor 
less than their old Friend Lord North- 
brook’s guarantee of 1873. He would 
not say that that guarantee was not worth 
the paper upon which it was written, 
because Lord Northbrook would not 
put it into writing. The noble Lord 
opposite the Member for Winchester 
(Viscount Baring), the son of the dis- 
tinguished man who had held the post 
of Viceroy of India, last night had 
challenged any hon. Member on the 
Opposition side of the House to show 
that Shere Ali had been alienated from 
the Indian Government previous to the 
acceptance of Office by Lord Lytton. He 
(Lord George Hamilton) ventured to 
accept that challenge. He would men- 
tion a little circumstance which occurred 
before Lord Lytton went to India. As 
soon as he received his appointment, he 
sent for the whole of the Papers relating 
to past transactions. He went most care- 


fully over them; and he (Lord George 
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Hamilton) would never forget the result 
of a conversation which the noble Lord 
had with him. ‘I am perfectly certain,” 
he said, ‘‘ from the insolent tone in which 
Shere Ali addresses Lord Northbrook, 
that the flirtation between Cabul and 
Tashkend is much closer than you have 
believed, because otherwise no one in 
the position of the Ameer would venture 
to address the Viceroy of India in the 
language which he used.”’ It was quite 
evident that the Russian Agents were at 
workin Cabul. In 1873, Shere Ali sent 
an Envoy to see Lord Northbrook at 
Simla. He had previously had a con- 
ference with Lord Mayo at Umballa. 
In that conference, the question of a 
guarantee against Russia was never 
raised, as was clearly admitted by the 
Duke of Argyll. That Nobleman was 
doubtless a great orator, but he was an 
impetuous Scotchman ; and he had one 
defect, which was, that when he had 
once got an idea into his head there was 
no possibility of getting it out of it again. 
In 1869, Shere Ali asked Lord Mayo 
for an unconditional internal dynastic 
guarantee against Russia, which Lord 
Mayo declined to give; but he never 
alluded to Russian aggression, and in 
1873, without mentioning the subject of 
the internal guarantee, he simply asked 
for assistance against Russia. The Duke 
of Argyll apparently believed that the 
Ameer asked in 1873 for the same thing 
that he had asked for in1869. There were 
two sets of Papers in reference to that 
matter, one set in 1878 and the other in 
the following year. These latter con- 
tained the more confidential part of the 
negotiations; and it was only by putting 
the two sets together that the strict 
sequence of events could be observed. 
If hon. Members would bear in mind 
the dates, they would see how conclusive 
his case was. On July 12, 1873, Lord 
Northbrook was asked by the Ameer’s 
Envoy to give him in writing an assur- 
ance of protection against Russia, the 
Ameer being dissatisfied; and Lord 
Northbrook then commissioned Mr. 
Aitchison, the Foreign Secretary, to see 
the Envoy and communicate with him. 
On page 18 of the Afghan Papers, No. 3, 
1879, was a record of the interview held 
on July 20, between the Ameer’s Envoy 
and Mr. Aitchison, when the Envoy re- 
presented that in the conversation of 
July 12 between the Viceroy and him- 
self— 
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“Invasion or aggression on the part of the 
Turkomans, Khiva, Bokhara, and other coun- 
tries under Russian influence, had been alluded 
to, but Russia had not been specifically men- 
tioned.”’ 


The reply of Mr. Aitchison was— 


‘There seems no objection to specify the 
case of an invasion by Russia in the paper to 
be eventually given to the Envoy.” 


On July 24, Lord Northbrook tele- 
graphed to the Duke of Argyll the pur- 
port of the interview— 


‘* Ameer of Cabool alarmed at Russian pro- 
gress, dissatisfied with general assurance, and 
anxious to know definitely how far he may rely 
on our help if invaded. I propose assuring him 
that if he unreservedly accepts and acts on our 
advice in all external relations we will help him 
with money, arms, and troops, if necessary, to 
expel unprovoked invasion. We to be the judge 
of the necessity.” 


On July 26, the reply was sent— 


‘¢ Cabinet thinks you should inform Amir that 
we do not at all share his alarm, and consider 
there is no cause for it; but you may assure 
him we shall maintain our settled policy in 
favour of Afghanistan, if he abides by our advice 
in external affairs.’’—{_Afghanistan, No. 1, 1878, 
p. 108.] 


Four days afterwards was held the final 
interview between the Viceroy and the 
Ameer’s Envoy; and it was stated in 
Mr. Aitchison’s Minute of what passed 
on that occasion that— 


‘¢ The Envoy pressed that the contingency of 

aggression by Russia should be specifically men- 
tioned in the written assurance to be given to 
the Ameer. To this his Excellency replied that, 
setting aside the inexpediency of causing need- 
less irritation to a friendly Power by such specific 
mention, the suggestion was one that could not 
be adopted, inasmuch as it implied an admission 
of the probability of such a contingency arising, 
which the British Government are not prepared 
to admit in the face of the repeated assurances 
given by Russia.”—[ 6d. p. 114.] 
And now, to make the case as complete 
as possible, he need only make one more 
quotation. Four years afterwards, at 
Peshawur, the same Envoy gave an 
account of the interview of July 12, 
1873, and said— 

‘‘ As regards the name of Russia, which I 
mentioned in connection with aggression, it was 
owing to an observation made by Lord North- 
brook in the interview of the 12th July, who 
said, ‘It is necessary that the Ameer should be 
informed that, since the country of Afghanistan 
is a “buffer’’ between the territories of the 
English and Russian Governments, it is there- 
fore advantageous for Hindustan that Afghan- 
istan should be strong and independent.’ There- 
fore, since he called Afghanistan the buffer 
against Russia, does this, or not, prove the 
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aggression of Russia? Ultimately the Viceroy 
observed that ‘ even a friendly Government can 
become an aggressor. But the English Govern- 
ment, considering the repeated certain assurances 
which they have received from the Russian Go- 
vernment, cannot entertain any likelihood of it.’ 
After hearing this, I remained silent, because 
I thought that unity and friendship between 
Governments is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance.” —[Jbid. p. 205.] 


Now, the whole of that passage showed 
conclusively from the writings of the 
Duke of Argyll himself that he had 
misled the Cabinet by not knowing what 
the proposal of Shere Ali was, and in- 
duced them to come to a decision which 
they never would have come to if they 
had known all the circumstances. The 
telegram of July 26, 1873, was neces- 
sarily nonsense, because it spoke of the 
possibility of maintaining a settled policy 
in reference to a question that had never 
before arisen. The causes of Shere 
Ali’s disaffection were clear, and the 
change that came over his mind was 
very noticeable. In 1872 he had accepted 
from the British Government a subsidy 
of £100,000; but in 1876, after the 
Simla Conference, he refused to accept 
a farthing, although he was in great 
want, and declined every proposal and 
suggestion that was made. It was ad- 
mitted that the two things that turned 
his mind against England were, in the 
first place, Lord Northbrook’s refusal to 
give him in writing a guarantee against 
Russia; and, secondly, Lord North- 
brook’s action in protesting against his 
ill-treatment of his son, Yakoob Khan. 
He (Lord George Hamilton) considered 
the Government of that day had acted 
inconsistent. Having given him to under- 
stand that in case of necessity they would 
assist him against Russia, they refused 
to reduce the agreement to writing, 
while, having pledged themselves not 
to interfere in his internal affairs, they 
prevented him from killing his son. But 
the Ameer’s Envoy had at last received 
from a Liberal Government a material 
guarantee. The other day, in Calcutta, 
he was presented with a large quan- 
tity of children’s toys, and the House 
might imagine the impression that would 
be made in Candahar on his arrival 
there with a box of toys in one hand 
and in the other the Duke of Argyll’s 
assurance of July 26, 1873. The noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India would, he hoped, shake himself 
free from all prejudice in the matter, 
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The question was, what would be the 
effect upon the mind of the Ameer, 
now of giving him assurances of friend- 
ship, and, at the same time, precipitately 
retreating from Candahar? It seemed 
to him that of all questions that had 
arisen during the past few years with 
reference to India, there was none which, 
if wrongly decided, could bring greater 
evils in its train than the one under 
discussion. He had always thought that 
the day would come when it would be a 
great problem to know how to maintain 
the connection between England and 
India. He believed that India ought to 
be capable of self-defence, and that if 
advantages were taken of the oppor- 
tunities which now presented them- 
selves, it was possible to confer upon 
her, in a political sense, practical in- 
vulnerability. If we boldly showed the 
Afghans that, in order to cultivate their 
friendship, we were willing to take 
upon ourselves an additional risk and 
guarantee, we could, to a certain ex- 
tent, secure them; but if we retreated 
just when Russia was advancing, how 
could we expect to succeed in our en- 
deavours to exclude Russian influence ? 
With regard to another matter, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General had, in a recent speech, drawn 
a distinction between an Imperial and 
an Indian war; and he had inferred 
that the war, being Imperial, was not 
also Indian. He (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) contended, on the other hand, that 
they were both the same; that England 
practically had no great interest in the 
Eastern Question, except as far as it 
affected her possession of India; and 
that any war that concerned the security 
of India was therefore necessarily Im- 
perial. To say to the contrary seemed 
to him to be making use of words that 
were meaningless. We had established 
an Empire in which lived one-sixth of 
the human race, and the whole power 
of our autocratic Government which we 
had set up was based on an Act of Par- 
liament of a self-governing people, liv- 
ing in an island thousands of miles away. 
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answerable argument that it would, were 
the Government prepared to meet the 
cost out of our English Revenue? If 
not, what right had they, because the 
Liberal Party was disunited, to force 
this policy upon India? His lan- 
guage might appear too strong; but he 
thought he could justify it. One of their 
cardinal points on the hustings was that 
all the troops must be withdrawn from 
the Frontier. It was not the policy of 
the Government; but the policy which 
the Radical Party advocated was that 
all our troops should go back, regard- 
less of the obligations the Viceroy had 
incurred, and should leave our friends 
behind to be massacred. [‘‘Uh, oh!’’] 
He was afraid that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had not read the leading organ 
of the Radicals in London. Zhe Daily 
News said yesterday — 

“Our only course, therefore, is to let it be 

clearly known that Candahar will be evacuated 
onacertain day. We must say to Abdurrahman, 
‘Whether you come or not we shall go.’ The 
responsibility for what happens after we are 
gone does not rest on us,”’ 
He would apologize. The writer did not 
suggest that all our friends should be 
left behind to have their throats cut, for 
he went on to remark— 

“Tt is, of course, understood that in the eva- 
cuation of the city those persons who have been 
friends of the British occupation will be al- 
lowed to accompany the army if they desire to 
do so.” 

The article concluded thus— 


“The contingency of Ayoob Khan taking 
possession of the city is one there is no need to 
contemplate.” 


On that he would observe that a dis- 
tinguished political officer told him he 
had lately received news from Afghan- 
istan, to the effect that the moment we 
left Ayoob Khan would drive Abdurrah- 
man out of Candahar, and cut the throat 
of every man, woman, and child that 
had, in any way, been favourable to us. 
If that occurred, should we invade Af- 





We had conferred inestimable benefits | 


on India; but our retention of India had 
imposed upon us heavy obligations ; and 
that being so, was it wise to go against 
the whole official opinion in India for 
certain Party exigencies? If this with- 
drawal brought about the disaster which 
Mr Rivers Thompson had proved by un- 
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ghanistan again or not? He should 
probably be told that the supporters of 
the Motion were animated by a spirit of 
aggression and blood-thirstiness ; but he 
thought it was admitted by all who had 
read Indian history that our Empire had 
conferred inestimable benefits on the 
| populations under ourcontrol. No one, 

he thought, would dispute that the con- 

tinuance of our rule in India meant a 
| steady advance in the material pros- 
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perity and happiness of 250,000,000 
people. If that were so, then it wasin 
no spirit of selfishness, of panic, or of 
aggression, but in the truest interests of 
humanity, that they objected to allow 
the foundations of our Indian Empire to 
be sapped and her bulwarks to be aban- 
doned. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that among the 
many references by the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) to his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington) 
there was one which he would not allow 
a single moment to pass without noticing. 
The noble Lord had made the gravest 
charge which could be made against a 
Secretary of State for India when he 
said his noble Friend was not going to 
decide, on Indian considerations, an 
Indian question of paramount import- 
ance, but that the decision would be de- 
termined by the exigencies of Party. 

Opposition cheers.| He (Mr. Fawcett) 

new perfectly well that when hon. 
Members opposite thought calmly of 
what they were cheering, they would 
admit there was no Member of that 
House against whom such a charge 
could be made with so little foundation. 
There was no one, he ventured to say, 
whose character stood higher in the 
estimation, not only of Liberals, but of 
Conservatives than the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India for 
straightforwardness in politics; and it 
was absolutely impossible to believe 
that he would stir one single step to 
injure India for the sake of Party. The 
noble Lord opposite said the Liberal 
Party were disunited; but it was not 
long since that they were taunted with 
being a ‘‘mechanical majority.” They 
were, at all events, united in approval 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
ference to Candahar. The noble Lord 
began his speech by paying a well- 
deserved compliment to the speeches 
delivered last night by the hon. Baronet 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke), the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone), and the noble Lord the 
Member for Winchester (Viscount 
Baring). But the most conclusive com- 
pliment that could be paid to those 
speeches was to observe the marvellous 
effect they had in changing the entire 
tone of the Opposition. The noble Lord 
began by saying—‘‘ Remember that 
what we are advocating is not the per- 
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manent retention of Candahar; all that 
we want to do is to whittle this issue 
down to an occupation of a few months 
or a year or two.’ But the noble Lord 
could not keep long on that tack, and 
he soon went on to describe the per- 
petual advance of Russia, which, he 
said, was urged on by the uncontrollable 
force of a traditional destiny. If that 
uncontrollable foree were urging her 
on, the retention of Candahar, in the 
minds of the Opposition, could not be 
whittled down to a question as to whe- 
ther it should be given up now or a 
few months hence. It had been re- 
peatedly asserted that, by leaving Can- 
dahar, we should be doing great in- 
justice to certain of the inhabitants who 
were extremely anxious that we should 
stop there. What evidence was there of 
this? He (Mr. Fawcett) thought he 
should be able to adduce some specific 
evidence on the other side. Whenever 
retention of occupation or annexation 
was proposed, we were always told that 
such a step would benefit the people. 
This was what we heard when the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal was proposed. 
Unfortunately those statements misled a 
majority in that House, and hon. Mem- 
bers knew what a heavy penalty we were 
now paying for the acceptance of these 
statements. What evidence was there 
that the people of Candahar wished us 
there? Every Indian statesman of emi- 
nence, from Lord Lawrence downwards, 
had told us that the Afghan people loved 
independence with a perfect passion; 
and Sir Frederick Roberts said—‘‘ The 
less the Afghans see of us the less they 
will dislike us.”” He might here makea 
remark, in reference to the statement of 
the noble Lord opposite that the people 
of Candahar were Afghans. What did 
Sir Frederick Roberts say about Russian 
influence in Afghanistan? He said that— 

‘Should Russia in future years attempt to 
conquer Afghanistan, or invade India through 
it, we should have a better chance of attaching 
the Afghans to our interests if we avoid all 
interference with them in the meantime.”— 
[Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 71.] 


And again he said— 

**T would not shorten by one single mile the 
length of the difficult path which Russia-would 
have to traverse, and I would not shorten by 
one single mile the network of difficulties in 
which she would be involved.” 


In the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
late Under Secretary of State for India 



























































(Mr. E. Stanhope) last night, and that 
of the noble Lord that evening, there 
was one notable omission ; there was not 
one word said as to the justice of the 
step which the Government were urged 
to take. It was virtually implied that 
wherever British interests led us, there 
we had a right to go. Now, a most 
specific promise was made to the people 
of Afghanistan that we would not annex 
a square inch of their territory except 
for the purposes of self-defence; and 
what, he would ask, would be thought 
of British morality in Afghanistan and 
elsewhere if the Government yielded to 
arguments in favour of the retention of 
Candahar, one of the principal of which 
was the commercial importance of the 
Province they were urged to annex ? If 
they proposed to annex some barren 
rocks, they might put in the plea of self- 
defence; but it was absolutely impos- 
sible to maintain that plea when the 
English people were told in that House, 
and out of it, that if they retained Can- 
dahar they would bring about a great 
development of trade and commerce in 
that part of the world. And then, what 
about the feeling of the Afghans them- 
selves in this matter? It would be ab- 
surd to suppose that they would view 
with more friendly eyes our retention of 
Candahar than the French viewed the 
annexation by Germany of Alsace and 
Lorraine. To return to the military 
question. Sir Henry Norman’s Estimate 
of the cost of occupying Candahar had 
been characterized by the noble Lord as 
being too high; but surely hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, with 
their experience of the Afghan and 
Abyssinian Wars, had some reason to 
doubt the probability of military Esti- 
mates erring on the side of modera- 
tion. He (Mr. Fawcett) had authority 
to say that Sir Henry Norman’s Estimate 
was considerably below that of the pre- 
sent Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
also below that of the late Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Frederick Haines. In fact, 
Sir Henry Norman omitted all reference 
to the cost of keeping up communica- 
tions between Candahar and the present 
Frontier of India, which every military 
authority declared to be necessary. Sir 
Frederick Haines, whose Estimate of the 
force that would require to be kept at 
Candahar was greater than that of Sir 
Henry Norman, said that for many years 
to come the cost would greatly exceed 
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the revenue we should obtain; and Lord 
Napier of Magdala, again, foreseeing 
a difficulty in getting Indian troops 
to serve at such a distance from their 
homes, declared that for the garrison at 
Candahar a special rate of pay would be 
necessary. Now, if they embarked upon 
the boundless sea of special pay, there 
was scarcely any limit to the expenditure 
that might be incurred. Lord Napier 
of Magdala further said that at least 
half the cost of the occupation ought to 
be borne by England; and the hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr. R. 
N. Fowler), going a step further, said 
he should not have the slightest objec- 
tion to England bearing the whole cost 
of it. Now, after the opinion he (Mr. 
Fawcett) had expressed that England 
ought to bear a portion of the cost of the 
Afghan War, no one would suspect him 
of wishing to throw a shilling of unne- 
cessary expense upon India. That war 
was undertaken avowedly for Imperial 
as well as Indian purposes. The late 
Prime Minister told the House of Lords 
that their decision on the subject would 
animate England and encourage Europe. 
Well, he (Mr. Fawcett) not unnaturally 
protested against the people of India 
alone having to pay for the animation of 
England and the encouragement of Eu- 
rope. But the proposal to share the cost 
of the occupation of Candahar between 
England and India was wholly different 
in its character, and one which, in his 
opinion, ought to be strenuously resisted. 
There was not the shadow of an excuse 
for the retention of Candahar, except 
for the defence of India, and if they once 
made England contribute directly to the 
defence of India ; they would give a most 
disastrous encouragement to extrava- 
gance. There were no bounds to which 
the military expenditure of India might 
not go if those responsible for govern- 
ing India could, at will, dip their hands 
into the Imperial Exchequer. Such a 
proposal, in his opinion, ought to be re- 
sisted even more in the interests of India 
than in the interests of England. But 
let them look for a moment at the pro- 
posal from the English point of view. 
People talked lightly of an extra 
£1,000,000 or £2,000,000 being thrown 
upon the English taxpayers at the pre- 
sent time. He did not wish to take an 
alarmist view of the position of England; 
but was the English agricultural inte- 
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the point of view of the landlord, the 
tenant farmer, or the labourer, able to 
bear a halfpenny of unnecessary burden? 
Was it not well known that many of our 
industries had every day to contend more 
keenly with foreign competition, and 
that every additional farthing imposed 
on English trade unfairly handicapped 
the producer? But if that was true with 
respect to England, what, he would ask, 
was the condition of India? The noble 
Lord appeared to speak lightly of 
£1,500,000; but while that sum would 
represent here but an addition of 3d. in 
the pound to the Income Tax, what did 
it, he would ask, mean in the case of In- 
dia? It was true that there the number 
of persons to be taxed was great; but 
their poverty, too, was so great that, 
in order to raise lately the sum of 
£1,500,000 for the Famine Fund, it 
had been found necessary to impose a 
tax on incomes of 4s. a-week; while as 
to equalization of the salt duties referred 
to by the noble Lord, what was it ex- 
cept a lowering of duties on some of the 
richest Provinces of India, and an increase 
of the burdens of the poorest, in Madras 
and Bombay, to the extent of no less 
than 30 per cent. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, called that a policy of equalization; 
but what had been done with the pro- 
ceeds of the taxation? The present Go- 
vernment had been taunted with break- 
ing their promises; but all the promises 
they had ever broken sank into insigni- 
ficance compared with the promise the 
Party opposite gave when they solemnly 
told the people of India that if they 
would bear that cruel and crushing tax 
not a penny of it would ever be spent for 
any other purpose than in the relief of the 
famine; whereas, before 12 months had 
elapsed, the proceeds were spent in a war 
of aggrandizement. But it was said that 
the people of India wished that Candahar 
should be retained. Could it, however, 
he would ask, be fairly supposed that 
any people in the world would wish that 
funds which they had devoted to the 
relief of famine should be devoted to 
such a purpose as the retention of Can- 
dahar? As to the Income Tax, he (Mr. 
Fawcett) would tell the noble Lord why 
he had opposed it. It was because 
everyone in authority had said that 
such a tax was unsuited to such a people 
as that of India, and that it possessed 
one of the greatest defects of all taxes, 
that while it cost a considerable amount 
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of annoyance, it yet brought back a 
comparatively small amount to the 
State. He had opposed that tax, be- 
cause he knew that it had been objected 
to by the best and wisest of statesmen. 
In a passage which had often been 
quoted, Lord Cauning had said that, 
danger for danger, he would rather 
incur the responsibility of governing 
India with half the existing European 
Army than encounter the discontent 
which the Income Tax produced. Lord 
Mayo, endorsing that opinion, expressed 
it to be his opinion that the tax, at the 
time it was imposed, produced among 
all classes of the community an amount 
of discontent which it was impossible 
to over-estimate. But the noble Lord 
opposite went on to contend that those 
who sat on the Ministerial Bench had 
changed their views with regard to 
Indian finance. Now, for his own part, 
he had felt it impossible to exaggerate 
what might be the state of that finance 
if the career of a Government had not 
been closed which involved the country 
recklessly in an enterprize which ended 
by costing it £15,000,000 instead of 
£6,000,000; and if he had changed his 
views with regard to Indian finance, it 
was not because he thought the opium 
tax a less uncertain source of revenue 
than he did a few months ago, or the 
salt duty a less onerous burden on the 
poor, or that an Income Tax reaching 
incomes of 4s. a-week ought not to be 
imposed except in a case of extreme 
necessity, but because he and his right 
hon. Friends near him knew perfectly 
well that all Indian finance required 
was care, thrift, and the surrender of 
an ambitious policy, and because they 
believed that that care and thrift would 
be practised by the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India, who 
had given proof in the despatches on 
the Table that he, for one, would not 
be a party to launching India into a 
sea of trouble by moving beyond our 
Frontier. Again, complaint had been 
made about the Indian Council not 
having been consulted, and it was ob- 
jected that the question of retaining 
Candahar was going to be decided upon, 
because three Minutes of Members of 
the Council of the Viceroy were missing ; 
but the policy which led to the reten- 
tion of Candahar was decided, not when 
there were three Minutes missing, but 
when neither the Council of the Se- 
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cretary of State nor that of the Viceroy 
had been consulted at all. Besides, it 
would be recollected that the Afghan 
War was begun before the English 
people had obtained the Papers necessary 
to enable them to express an opinion on 
the subject. The noble Lord had re- 
ferred to the opinion of Lord Lawrence. 
Now, he (Mr. Fawcett) had enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of that great and 
distinguished statesman, with whom he 
had repeated conversations, and whom 
he recollected saying, as well as if it 
were only yesterday, while he held the 
Blue Book containing the Afghan Papers 
in his hand—‘‘ If we had only had those 
Papers three weeks ago, before war was 
declared, I am convinced the English 
people would never have sanctioned its 
declaration.” It ill became, therefore, 
he thought, hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
quarrel with the conduct of his noble 
Friend in reference to the absence of 
Papers on the present occasion. A good 
deal had been said in the course of the 
discussion about one place or another 
being the key of India. Lord Beacons- 
field had made the latest discovery that 
the key was London; but he (Mr. 
Fawcett) would venture to tell the 
House that, in the opinion of a great 
and distinguished statesman, the key 
was finance. That was the opinion of 
Lord Canning, who saw India through 
the troublous days of the Mutiny; and 
his noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Hartington), in one of his despatches, 
stated that the security of India was 
to be looked for in good govern- 
ment and the development of her re- 
sources. He was confident that that 
opinion would obtain the support of the 
House and the country. The late Under 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) had characterized the policy 
vf the present Government as one of 
masterly surrender. He supposed that 
the hon. Gentleman insinuated, in that 
expression, that the Government were 
lacking in courage. In his (Mr. Faw- 
cett’s) opinion, however, true courage 
was best exhibited by showing that we 
were determined to retrace steps taken 
in the path of injustice. It had been 
said again and again by the supporters 
of the Motion that the issue which would 
be decided that night was one of great 
importance. In his view it would be 
almost impossible to exaggerate the im- 


. portance of thatissue. Whatever might 
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be the nature of the measures or finan- 
cial reforms that might be passed in the 
next few years by the present House of 
Commons, he (Mr. Fawcett) believed 
that that Parliament would be most 
gratefully remembered, and that it 
would be considered by posterity to be 
one of its best, if not its very best, 
achievements, that it had afforded to 
every elector in the Kingdom an oppor- 
tunity of showing, by the rejection of 
the Motion, that he had an influence in 
electing a Parliament which had the 
power to determine that wrong once 
done need not necessarily be continued, 
and that injustice, once committed, 
would, if possible, be redressed. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he must profess 
himself to be one of those who were of 
opinion, both on political and financial 
grounds, that Candahar ought to be per- 
manently occupied. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General said that 
evidence was wanted to show that the 
population of Candahar preferred British 
rule to the rule of Ayoob or Abdur- 
rahman. He (Mr. Onslow) would refer 
the right hon. Gentleman to the last 
paragraph of the Minute by Mr. Rivers 
Thompson, who said there that a few 
months of Native government would 
vastly increase the numbers of those who 
wished for British rule in Candahar. In 
that opinion Colonel St. John was said 
to share, and his views were contained in 
one of those documents which had un- 
fortunately miscarried. Another point 
made by the right hon. Gentleman was 
that if troops were kept in Candahar they 
must have extra pay. He admitted that 
might be so for the present; but he held 
that we ought in time to be able to re- 
cruit among the Candaharis soldiers who 
would be as loyal as any recruited in 
India; for there was no reason why 
they should not be as trustworthy as the 
Punjaubis or Sikhs who were now in 
our service. With reference to the opi- 
nion of Sir Richard Temple in 1868, 
quoted by the hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), he must be 
allowed to say that the views of Sir 
Richard Temple on the policy of ‘‘ mas- 
terly inactivity” had greatly changed since 
that time, the reason of the change being 
the change in the policy of Russia, who 
had shown us and the people of Afghan- 
istan that she could very soon get to 
their country, if she should so wish. But 














he would remind the House that it was | 
not only the opinions of Sir Richard | 
Temple which had been changed by cir- 
cumstances; but the opinions also of a 
large number of officers, who had at one 
time advocated the policy of masterly 
inactivity. He hoped the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) was not going back to that 
policy, for that policy had done an 
enormous deal of mischief in India. The 
expression ‘‘ masterly inactivity” was, 
in fact, more properly described as being 
a euphemistic term for “ mischievous in- 
dolence.”” The expression first appeared 
in an article in Zhe Edinburgh Keview, 
written by Mr. Wylie; but he (Mr. 
Onslow) had been informed by Mr. Wylie 
himself that the expression had not been 
used by him, but had been inserted in 
the article by the editor of Zhe Edinburgh 
Review. He would not quote Mr. Wylie’s 
remark when referring to that circum- 
stance, as his language was not Parlia- 
mentary. The policy of the late Lord 
Lawrence, at whose instigation that 
article was published, embraced the re- 
cognition of any conqueror who might 
come to the front in Afghanistan. A 
policy such as that was, in his (Mr. 
Onslow’s) opinion, an encouragement to 
bloodshed, as it was a direct inducement 
to any who could muster a sufficient 
following to try his hand at defeating 
any Ameer whom we might recognize. 
Lord Lawrence, in 1+68, said that for 
many years to come we should not see 
a solitary Cossack across the Oxus, and 
yet only 10 years after the utterance of 
those words the Russian Mission was 
seen at Cabul. In pursuance of our 
policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity,” the two 
brothers of Shere Ali, who had been 
recognized as Ameer, were permitted to 
leave India, where a monthly stipend 
had been given to them, and where they 
had been living as political refugees, 
and actually allowed to fight Shere Ali. 
Shere Ali, in the end, prevailed, after a 
succession of severe battles and much 
bloodshed. He only mentioned that as 
an instance of the policy of ‘ masterly 
inactivity.” Lord Lawrence’s own ac- 
count of his policy was that we should not 
be too hasty, but await the development 
of events, and for the time being recog- 
nize Shere Ali as Ameer, and show clearly 
that we should not actively interfere with 
the struggle that was going on, but leave 
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He would, however, point out that Lord 
Lawrence did interfere in Afghanistan, 
because he allowed the two brothers of 
Shere Ali to leave their abodes in India 
for the purpose of fighting Shere Ali. 
He (Mr. Onslow) believed for himself 
that the policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity ” 
after the recent action of Russia, would 
be fatal to our rule in India. The sur- 
rendering of Candahar would be also 
fatal to our rule in India; and he could 
not help thinking that even Lord Law- 
rence himself, if he were alive, and had 
seen the Cabul Correspondence, and had 
known how much farther Russia had 
advanced towards Herat, would have 
modified his opinion. Indeed, in 1868 
he urged the desirability of coming to 
some understanding with Russia, and 
said that we ought not to allow Russia 
to interfere in Afghanistan or any State 
contiguous with our Frontier, and that 
the advances of Russia had produced in 
the minds of Europeans and Natives an 
exaggerated estimate of the resources of 
that Power. In fact, Lord Lawrence saw 
clearly the danger of Russia’s advances ; 
but he did not wish in any way to in- 
terfere during the term of his Vice- 
royalty. He wished to remind the 
House that as far back as 1819 a Rus- 
sian General stated that if Russia were 
at Khiva, she would shake the superiority 
of the masters of the sea, even in their 
Indian possessions. Even now the whole 
commerce of Afghanistan and the coun- 
tries North of India was in the hands of 
Russia; indeed, the commerce of the 
whole of Central Asia was in her hands. 
Turning to the subject of the late war, 
he thought they ought to find out who 
was really responsible for the late war, 
and whether Lord Lytton was its real 
author. Lord Northbrook had said—he 
(Mr. Onslow) thought it was in his Win- 
chester speech—that he had endeavoured 
to carry out the policy of Lord Mayo and 
Lord Lawrence, not merely because it 
was a successive policy and it was de- 
sirable to maintain continuity of action, 
but also because he thoroughly approved 
it. He would endeavour to show that he 
did not carry out that policy, but a very 
different one. Lord Lawrence for years 
set his face against a single soldier, 
either Native or European, for any pur- 
pose entering Afghanistan. Lord North- 
brook, however, was on the point of 
sending troops into the country, and 
would have done so, but that he was 

















prevented by the Duke of Argyll. The 
House may recollect that now famous 
telegram to the Secretary of State in 
which he expressly uses the words 
“troops”? to assist Shere Ali if need be. 
Then, when Shere Ali was detaining his 
son, Yakoob Khan at Cabul, and Lord 
Northbrook wrote to him on the subject, 
Shere Ali resented the interference, and 
asked him why he should interfere be- 
tween father and son. For his own 
part, he thought there was wisdom in 
Lord Lawrence’s remark, when it came 
to his knowledge that Shere Ali had, 
some years before, behaved to another 
son in exactly the same manner, that the 
Afghans, in their domestic relations, 
ought not to be judged by the standard of 
Christendom. Then Lord Northbrook 
proposed to send a British officer to 
Cabul to settle boundaries; but per- 
mission was not granted. The Ameer 
also refused to allow Colonel Baker to 
pass through the country on his way 
between Teheran and India. The whole 
of this policy was in direct opposition to 
that of Lord Lawrence, for the latter 
had over and over again maintained the 
impolicy of sending any European officer, 
no matter for what purpose, to Afghan- 
istan, for this simple reason—that the 
mission of euch an officer would be looked 
upon as an interference in the internal 
atfairs of Afghanistan. A similar re- 
fusal was made in the case of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth. Altogether the atti- 
tude of Shere Ali to this country had been 
unfriendly and cold since the meeting at 
Simla in 1873. He did not, therefore, 
believe that Lord Lytton was responsible 
for the late war. It was, in reality, a 
legacy arising out of the blunders of his 
Predecessor. It had been said that the 
war was not popular amoung our Native 
subjects in India. He (Mr. Onslow) 
knew, however, as a fact that it was 
popular, and was warmly supported by 
every Rajah in the country, and that 
nearly all of them had volunteered to 
send troops with the British Army. Sir 
Henry Norman had asserted that Can- 
dahar would not add one iota to our 
security in India. That was a broad 
assertion. The manner of obtaining 
Candahar, and quitting it now that we 
had got it, were two different matters. 
Without entering into the former ques- 
tion, he would say that the possession 
of Candahar was a great security for 
.our moral prestige in India. To retire 
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from it now would be looked upon by 
the Natives as a sign of great weakness, 
and that we ought to retain it at almost 
any price. It was said service at Can- 
dahar would be unpopular; but the same 
thing had been said before now about 
places in India andin Burmah. Did they 
think if they retired from Candahar it 
would strengthen their position in India? 
Would the moral effect be good or bad? 
Would the people of India be more 
proud of British rule when they saw our 
Army withdrawing behind the Indus 
merely to appease a certain political 
Party in England? He denied that by 
remaining in Candahar they would be 
obliged to mix themselves up in the 
affairs of Cabul; and he maintained that 
until there was settled rule at Cabul they 
ought not to leave Candahar. If they 
retired now they would court bloodshed 
and disaffection among the people, many 
of whom would be handed over to almost 
certain death from Ayoob Khan, who 
would not be inclined to deai kindly to 
those who had assisted our Generals 
when he himself beseiged Candahar, and 
who had, since then, become accustomed 
toourrule. Certainly there ought to be a 
sufficient guarantee for the preservation 
of the lives of the Candaharis who had 
been loyal to us, for it would be cruel of 
a Christian country like England to 
leave them to anarchy and murder. But 
the noble Lord could give us no such as- 
surance, the word had gone forth, go 
you must, never mind the consequences. 
At present the people between Candahar 
and Sibi were perfectly friendly to the 
British, and why? Because they saw 
how good British rule was as compared 
with Native Rulers. We had nothing 
to fear in India; the people were pros- 
perous and contented; therefore there 
was no danger in that quarter, if the 
troops remained a year or two longer. 
He would not maintain Candahar, how- 
ever, unless they made a line of railway 
from India. This would develop com- 
merce and have a civilizing effect on 
the people. Moreover, it would be es- 
sentially necessary to open up the com- 
munication between Sibi and Candahar, 
in order that we might compete in trade 
with Russia. No doubt the retention 
would entail an increase in the number 
of troops for a time; but when the rail- 
way was completed, a single extra man 
would not be needed, as recruits might 
then be obtained in the neighbourhood 
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of Candahar, and our garrisons now on 
the Afghan Frontier could be much di- 
minished. Therefore, in the long run, 
he held there would be no necessity for 
an increase. If we retired precipitately 
from Candahar, he did not see how we 
could prevent that country from again 
becoming a scene of anarchy and con- 
fusion. Itwas a somewhat extraordinary 
fact that, although soon after the pre- 
sent Government came into Office the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
wrote to India calling for a Report on the 
subject of Candahar and of our leaving 
Afghanistan, no Report should havecome 
to the present day. Atleast, the only Re- 
port they had had was a despatch from the 
Viceroy in Council, which was placed in 
their hands yesterday. The House would 
do well carefully to peruse that docu- 
ment, which seemed to him an urgent 
appeal to Her Majesty’s Government to 
hold their hands, and not to be in such 
indecent haste to leave Candahar. Such 
a dangerous course was, in his opinion, 
only a part and parcel and a conse- 
quence of the Mid Lothian election 
campaign of the Prime Minister. It 
was a procedure dictated by Party spirit; 
but he warned the Government against 
making India the battle-field of Party 
warfare, and against committing one of 
the most fatal mistakes ever made in 
that country by any Government. 

Mr. BRETT: Sir, I must ask the 
House to grant me the indulgence which 
it always generously accords to those 
who addressit for the first time. Before 
touching upon the general question, I 
should like to make one remark in reply 
to an observation which fell from the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton). The noble 
Lord has told us, from private informa- 
tion he has received, the story of what 
he says occurred at an informal meet- 
ing of the Viceroy’s Council. At the 
first meeting he distinctly stated that 
there was a difference of opinion as to 
the retention of Candahar between the 
Viceroy and his Council, and that the 
Viceroy was left in a minority of one. 
At the next meeting the Viceroy did not 
convert, but was converted by his Coun- 
cil, and was now in favour of remaining 
at Candahar. Well, the noble Lord has 
not a monopoly of private information, 
and from private information which I 
have received, from a higher source than 
that which is relied on by the noble 
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Lord, I can say that there is absolutely 
ne foundation for that statement, and 
that Lord Ripon is not, and never has 
been, in favour of remaining at Can- 
dahar. I have listened with attention 
to the speeches which have been delivered 
by the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Stanhope) and others during 
this debate, who think that the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government are 
taking is fraught with danger to the 
security of the Indian Empire; and I 
must say that, although I appreciate the 
force of some of their arguments, my 
opinion formed previously as to the 
wisdom of abandoning Candahar has re- 
mained unchanged. As I understand 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire, 
the two arguments on which he chiefly 
relies, although they are supplemented 
by several considerations of, as I think, 
minor importance, are these—First, that 
to abandon Candahar will render more 
easy the advance of Russia towards 
India; secondly, that the sovereign cha- 
racter, or, as it is called, the prestige, of 
British rule in India would suffer by the 
evacuation of that city. It is true, per- 
haps, that Russia is the rival of England 
in Central Asia, and that she is advancing 
by a series of rapid conquests from the 
North towards the Southern seas. It is 
probably true that her object has ever 
been, and still continues to be, to estab- 
lish her authority upon the shores of the 
Mediterranean as well as of the Persian 
Gulf; and that, although baulked in her 
object, and frustrated on many occasions, 
she adheres to her policy, and is unlikely 
to fail in achieving it. It is an un- 
doubted fact that, although for centuries 
her progress was slow, during the last 
20 years she has advanced with rapid 
strides, especially in the direction of the 
North-West Frontier of India. So far 
the state of things is sufficiently grave; , 
but when we come to the year 1878, it 

reveals a state of things more serious 

still. The late Government, owing to 

proceedings about which there is much 

difference of opinion, and which are al- 

together foreign to the question raised 

by the Motion of the hon. Member for 

Mid Lincolnshire, found that the diffi- { 
culties which had arisen between this 

country and Russia in Europe had led 

the Russian officers in Tashkend to at- 

tempt a diversion in favour of Russia 
by intrigue in Afghanistan. It is as- é 
serted that the late Ameer, Shere Ali, 
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was induced by letters from military 
authorities in Central Asia, and by Rus- 
sian officers despatched to Cabul, to 
break off those friendly relations with 
the Indian Government, which had, up 
to that time, not uniformly, but, on the 
whole, existed, since the accession of 
that Prince to the Throne of Afghanistan. 
I am perfectly aware that there are many 
who deny that this statement of the facts 
is accurate; but I think we shall do well, 
at any rate, to admit that the state of 
things which is asserted by the late Go- 
vernment to have existed in 1878 might 
occur at any moment; for, unless we are 
ready to concede this, we lay ourselves 
open to the retort that we have not re- 
cognized the full strength of our adver- 
sary’s case. At the same time, I think 
we should carefully examine what was 
the significance of the Russo-Afghan 
Alliance in 1878. Was the danger as 
formidable as it appears to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite? If we look back to what 
occurred at Cabul in 1878, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck by the difficulty 
which the Russians encountered, even 
though Shere Ali was bitterly offended 
with Lord Lytton and his Government. 
I cannot help thinking that even then, 
had Lord Lytton acted with the most 
ordinary prudence, there is but little 
doubt that the attempts of the Russian 
officers to disturb our relations with Af- 
ghanistan would have been frustrated. 
There is, at any rate, this to be said, 
with regard to the future, that after 
the failure of Russia to keep her en- 
gagements with Shere Ali, and after the 
rude lesson which the Afghan tribes 
have been taught by Sir Donald Stewart 
and Sir Frederick Roberts, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite ought to be ready to 
admit the probability of an offensive 
alliance between Afghanistan and Russia 
to be considerably diminished. But 
even if we assume that an intrigue 
undertaken by General Kauffmann could 
be successful, to what would it amount ? 
It is, perhaps, conceivable to some hon. 
Members that he would prevail upon 
the future Ruler of Cabul to attempt an 
invasion of India by the aid of such 
troops as those which defeated General 
Burrows at Maiwand. Does that danger 
appear a very formidable one to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite? I put a question 
a short while ago to an officer who is 
well acquainted with the Afghans and 
our Indian Army; and who, I may say, 








is in favour of retaining Candahar. I 
asked him whether it was not illusory 
to talk of the best-armed and best- 
drilled Afghan force as a danger to 
India ; whether Ayoob Khan could have 
moved the force with which he beat us 
at Maiwand into our country for lasting 
operations. And he replied that the 
Afghan Army as an invading one is, 
of course, an absurdity. Any further 
intrigue by the Russiansin Afghanistan 
must be based upon some more material 
consideration than an attempt to stimu- 
late the future Ameer to advance into 
the Punjaub. In order to be dangerous, 
intrigue must be strengthened by the 
presence in Afghanistan of a large Rus- 
sian force. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) said, last 
night, that he did not believe in the pos- 
sibility of a Russian invasion of India; 
but he said that he did feel that past 
experience justified him in believing in 
the probability of Russian intrigue in 
Afghanistan. Well, I think we have a 
right to ask what hon. Members really 
understand by Russian intrigue in Af- 
ghanistan; and what was the danger 
which they consider likely to result from 
it. If I were forced to choose—and I 
think the choice would lie between two 
great evils— whether we should see India 
invaded in the course of the next 10 
years by a Russian Army, or Candahar 
annexedat the present time to the Indian 
Empire, I should prefer the annexation 
of Candahar. But if I were asked to 
choose between the annexation—at the 
present time—of Candahar, and a recur- 
rence of Russian intrigue—not 10 years 
hence, but next year—in Afghanistan, 
by General Kauffmann, or whoever may 
command the Russian Armies in Central 
Asia, I should most certainly select the 
latter alternative. And for the reason 
that, as I before observed, Russian in- 
trigue in Afghanistan, though extremely 
objectionable on various grounds, cannot 
be considered dangerous by any reason- 
able man, unless it is followed up by 
powerful and effective action. And I 
cannot refrain from pointing out to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
that he has not shown how intrigue by 
Russia in Afghanistan would be pre- 
vented or neutralized by our occupation 
of Candahar. But it has been said, if 
we keep Candahar, we have nothing to 
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fear from intrigue, or even from invasion 
by Russia. Well, I think that it can be 
said in answer to that statement :— First, 
that we have no reasonable ground for 
fear even if we do not keep Candahar ; 
and, secondly, that the great military 
authorities, whose opinions are so fre- 
quently quoted on this subject, have not 
formed them—not one of them, so far as 
I know —on military grounds alone. 
Take, for example, the Minute of Lord 
Napier of Magdala, and it will be found 
full of political, moral, and even financial 
considerations. I am prepared to make 
an exception in favour of Sir Edmund 
Hamley, who in his famous lecture, de- 
livered three years ago, did consider this 
question from the strategical point of 
view only. And what was the result? 
Sir Edmund Hamley discussed the pro- 
babilities of an invasion of India, and 
these are the words he used— 

“Now, when we remember what an invading 
Army of India implies—that it shall bear with 
it the means of passing the Indus—that it shall 
be prepared to encounter the forces of our Indian 
Empire—and that, thus formidable in numbers 
and equipment, it must rely for supplies on the 
path through which it has issued, we shall form 
some idea of the difficulties which would en- 
compass an army in its attempt to enter India 
by these routes ; and these difficulties I will ask 
you to bear in mind when I recur to this part of 
the subject. Let us next see what conditions 
another part of the theatre may present. But 
first let me pause to say what I understand by 
an invading Army. Not all the assembled forces 
of the Afghans—not such a Russian force as we 
saw lately assembling on the Frontier of Bokhara 
—not such an army as Persia can at present 
send forth—any or all of these would fall far 
short of the requirements of such an enterprize. 
But I will suppose that Russia has completed 
those improvements in her communications 
which we know she persistently contemplates ; 
that she has united the Caspian and the Aral 
by a railway; or that, combining with Persia, 
she has madea convenient way from the southern 
shore of the Caspian to Herat; that the Ruler 
of Afghanistan has thrown in his lot with them ; 
and that within the fortified triangle Herat, 
Candahar, Cabul, the dispositions for this great 
undertaking have been brought deliberately, 
with all the aids of military science, to com- 
pletion. We may be assured that an invading 
Army of India, such as we cannot afford to 
despise, will be no improvised force, no barbarous 
horde, but truly formidable in numbers, organi- 
zation, and leadership.”’ 

These are the conditions under which, in 
the opinion of Sir Edmund Hamley, an 
invasion of India might be attempted, 
and I do not think even the hon. Mem- 
ber for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) will 
say- that these conditions will be realized 
within any distance of time which we can 
Mr. Brett 
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reasonably measure. And Sir Edmund 
Hamley goes on to say that, assuming 
such an invasion to take place, he would 
consider Candahar a valuable strategical 
position. But his statement is so qualified 
that I think almost every Member of 
this House would be ready to acquiesce 
in it. These are his words— 

‘‘ As I have said, I should feel confident of 
the result even in the Valley of the Indus; I think 
our position vastly improved by the occupation 
of Quetta; but I should think it all we could 
desire if we occupied Candahar.”’ 

Sir Edmund Hamley confined himself 
strictly to the points on which he was 
best qualified to speak. I confess I do 
not attach as much importance to argu- 
ments from authority, as do some hon. 
Members opposite, on a question of this 
kind. Any ordinary man, with a little 
common sense, if he chooses to take the 
trouble, is just as well able to form a 
right judgment upon it as the most 
experienced soldier. The authority of 
experts appears to me only decisive on 
questions of fact, or of inference so 
strong that it amounts to fact. But if 
we are to be influenced by authorities, 
they must be content to be bound by 
the limits of their own special qualifica- 
tions ; and Lord Napier’s opinion on the 
trade of Candahar, or on its probable 
revenue, is not worth more than that of 
anybody else. Is it not a fact, I should 
like to ask hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
and Sir Edmund Hamley admitted it as 
far as he was concerned—that these 
opinions by military authorities in favour 
of retaining Candahar are in reality 
hypothetical—that is, they demonstrate 
what would be the best scientific Fron- 
tier under conditions which do not 
exist, and under circumstances which 
may never arise. I have reminded 
the House of Sir Edmund Hamley’s 
estimate of the force it would require 
to invade India with any hope of suc- 
cess. But Lord Lytton, in 1876, be- 
lieved that with 5,000 men he could suc- 
cessfully undertake the conquest of Af- 
ghanistan; and with 30,000 men he 
would not have hesitated to attack the 
Russian possessions in Central Asia, 
either with or without the leave of the 
Ameer of Cabul. But experience taught 
him, when his military reasoning had 
failed, that nearly twice 30,000 men 
were required to hold, not the whole, 
but merely the Eastern half of Afghan- 
istan; and when a further expedition 
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was contemplated—only 12 months ago 
—in the direction of the Bamian Pass, 
military considerations forbade it. Can 
we not justly infer from these facts how 
great the difficulties of the Russian 
Generals would be, whose advance would 
lie through the Trans-Oxus deserts; 
through hostile tribes of Pathans in 
front, and with semi-hostile Turcomans 
in rear, into plains watered by that 
river, of which Sir Edmund Hamley said 
that— 

“He thought there was no spot in the world 
where we could make such a military display of 
strength at short notice as on the Lower Indus.” 
I should like to be permitted to say a 
few words upon the second of the two 
arguments which I think strongest in 
favour of remaining at Candahar. I 
mean that in which it is said that by 
withdrawing we shall lowerthe sovereign 
character of British rule in the eyes of 
the Native population of India. This, 
Sir, is very much a matter of opinion, 
and I am bound to say that I take a 
somewhat different view of the effect 
which our retirement from Candahar 
will have upon the Native mind. The 
Natives of India—at least, those whom 
it is important to influence—are not so 
ignorant and ill-informed but that they 
can appreciate the motives which ac- 
tuate Her Majesty’s Government in re- 
solving upon the abandonment of this 
district of Afghanistan. Perhaps if we 
had retired immediately after Sir Frede- 
rick Roberts’ victory at Candahar our 
motives would have been less easily 
comprehended. But it is now clear to 
everyone that we have for six months 
held the country without any difficulty, 
however trifling, and that no Afghan 
force could undertake, with success, to 
molest the Army now at Candahar and on 
the line of communications. They under- 
stand that, if we chose, we could stay just 
as easily in Candahar as in Rawul Pindi, 
but that we do not choose; and I believe 
that they appreciate our motives. They 
recognize that we deny that such a step 
is necessary, and that, not being abso- 
lutely necessary, our remaining there 
would be to place a useless burden upon 
their poorer fellow-countrymen. I can- 
not believe that the prestige of England 
will be lowered in the opinion of Natives 
who recognize these considerations, and 
that they do recognize them no one who 
is acquainted with the tone of the Native 
Press can for a moment doubt. I have 
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endeavoured to refute the arguments 
which are used in support of the conten- 
tion that we ought to remain at Canda- 
har, rather than to reiterate the reasons 
which have probably induced Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to decide on its 
abandonment; and I have done so, 
because it appears to me that it is not 
for us, who wish to retire—that is, to 
take the ordinary and natural course to 
explain our reason for taking it. But 
the burden of proof obviously lies on 
those who wish this country to go out of 
her way to annex a large Province in 
Central Asia; and my contention is that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have failed to 
prove their case. I was surprised to 
hear the terms in which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University deseribed Candahar. 
He called it a ‘‘ great citadel,” and ‘the 
granary of Central Asia.’”’ I am not 
sure he did not say it might become the 
‘“‘ garden of the world.” His informa- 
tion has, I fear, been derived from some 
Oriental novelist, rather than from the 
soldiers who have been forced to reside 
for many months, much against their 
will, in the city, which is magnificent 
only in the imagination of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. The late Prime 
Minister has told us that it is absurd to 
talk of Candahar, or Herat, or Merv, as 
the key of India; and I cannot help 
feeling that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
must see that the late Prime Minister 
is right when he asserts that the key of 
India is not some squalid town in Cen- 
tral Asia, but the great city in which the 
noble Earl himself resides. The ques- 
tion, therefore, of remaining at Canda- 
har is, from the point of view of the late 
Prime Minister, of importance; but not 
of vital importance. I merely offer this 
remark as a consolation to the hon. 
Member for Eye, for whose obvious 
sufferings the House must feel some 
sympathy; and I merely suggest to him 
that if after all he is right, and the Go- 
vernment are wrong, the Leader of his 
Party, when he reminded him that this 
is a mere question of outposts, held out 
to him a hope that the evil is not irre- 
mediable. There is, however, from the 
point of view of the hon. Member for 
Eye, this to be said in favour of the 
course of Her Majesty’s Government 
being the right course, and that is that 
on two separate occasions, when it was 
in the power of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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to retain Candahar, they decided to retire 
from it. The vote, therefore, which a 
few weeks ago was taken in ‘‘ another 
place,” no doubt, condemns the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers; but it doubly 
condemns thoze Ministers who were in 
Office whan the Treaty of Gandamak 
was signed, and when the arrangement 
with the Wali, Shere Ali, was made. 
It was observed, not long since, by the 
late Viceroy of India, that the 

“ Only grounds on which the Government 
acts in retiring from Candahar are those of 
finance and morals.”’ 
There are not many hon. Members 
sitting on this side of the House who 
will agree with that statement of the 
noble Lord. The grounds on which the 
Government objects to remaining at Can- 
dahar are, I believe, grounds of high 
policy, involving all those manifold and 
complex considerations which decide the 
acts of powerful States. Important as 
it is when taken as a part of our case, I 
cannot look upon which I may be per- 
mitted to call the £ s. d. policy alone 
as decisive of any course which is 
worthy of statesmen. At any rate, 
we are justified by experience in be- 
lieving that an annual expenditure of 
£2,000,000—however inconvenient it 
might be—would not stand in the way 
of a policy which appears to any Mi- 
nisters who may for the time be serving 
the State necessary for the public safety. 
Financial considerationsalone never have 
governed the policy of this country, and 
let us hope they never will. But, if I 
may be permitted a retort upon the late 
Viceroy of India, I should like to ob- 
serve that there are many occasions in 
history when political judgment has been 
sacrificed to military opinion; and never, 
so far as 1 know, with good effect. The 
most notable and recent instance was 
when Prince Bismarck was notoriously 
opposed to the annexation by Germany 
of the Rhine Provinces, an act which 
was forced upon him by the high mili- 
tary authorities who had brought the 
war to a victorious issue. Is there any 
Englishman of sound judgment who 
believes that those stipulations of the 
Peace of Versailles, by which Alsace and 
Lorraine were wrested from France, have 
proved or will prove advantageous to 
Germany? I agree with a great autho- 
rity that the desire and the efforts to 
increase its territory are the signs of life 
in a nation; but it must not be for- 
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gotten that human desires and human 
efforts are circumscribed; and history 
teaches us by notable examples that 
there is a limit beyond which the strain 
of Empire cannot be borne. No one, 
Mr. Speaker, can suppose that there is 
any advantage of a positive kind to be 
gained by the annexation of Candahar. 
The demand of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
is based upon the ground that, by doing 
so, we shall have established a check 
upon the movements of Russia. I have 
not endeavoured to go over once more 
the arguments which have been already 
so ably stated why—even if the necessity 
for our remaining at Candahar were 
more clearly proved than it is—we might 
well hesitate to remain there. I have 
tried to show that the necessity does not 
exist. No doubt, it can be effectively 
and truly said to retire from Candahar 
is not a policy. I admit that that is so. 
It may further be said that to remain at 
Candahar is a policy; but that I must 
respectfully beg to deny. It appears to 
me that just as to retire from Candahar 
can only be called part of a policy, so to 
remain there is only the part of a wider 
scheme. And for this reason—that, if 
we remain at Candahar, further ques- 
tions of great interest and complication 
immediately arise. For exumple, whe- 
ther we retire from Candahar or remain 
there, the pertinentinquiry can be made— 
‘¢ Will you allow Russia to occupy Herat, 
and, if not, how will you prevent it?” 
I merely use this asa simple illustration, 
in order to show that the policy of this 
country in Central Asia, beyond the 
Frontier of India, cannot be encircled 
by the walls of Candahar. And the 
House must forgive me if I remind hon. 
Members opposite.that, in the opinion of 
the late Viceroy, it was scarcely to be 
bounded by the Hindu Kush. The real 
question which the Government have 
had to decide has been the policy to be 
pursued in the future with regard to the 
external relations of India on her North- 
Western Frontier. As to whether or no 
Candahar is to be retained is merely a 
portion of that policy. We have not 
at present the whole policy of the Go- 
vernment before us, and no opinion can 
be formed justly of its merits; but this 
we know—and the great majority of this 
House and of the country are satisfied of 
its wisdom and expediency—that that 
policy does not include the maintenance 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 British troops 
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at and about Candahar. The House 
must recollect that in 1878 the Indian 
Government were placed in a position of 
great difficulty. They were called upon 
to decide how to meet the contingency 
of war with Russia on the Frontiers of 
India. At the instigation of the late 
Government, who preferred not to meet 
it directly by remonstrance, they decided 
to meet it indirectly by an attack upon 
the dominions of the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan. That policy has hardly proved 
a conspicuous success. The next act 
of the late Government was the Treaty 
of Gandamak, which was doomed to 
speedy and gloomy failure. A third 
time they failed by the arrangement 
with the Wali—as Lord Lytton has 
himself admitted—to conceive a policy 
which could bear the tension of six short 
months. Why, then, should hon. Mem- 
bers, after these three experiments, be 
so confident of their own powers to 
effect a settlement of this question? I 
must thank the House for having borne 
with me so long. I believe that there 
is a policy which can and will be pur- 
sued with effect towards Afghanistan 
and Russia. It is not, I regret to say, 
the policy of Lord Lawrence, for that is 
made impossible by recent events. It is 
not the policy of Lord Lytton, for ob- 
vious reasons. But it is a policy which 
can honourably be initiated by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and which will, 
if loyally carried out, I trust conduce to 
the peace and security of the Indian 
Empire, and to the enduring prosperity 
of this country. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that the 
House was indebted to his hon. Friend 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) for bringing forward 
the Motion, if only because it had given 
to several hon. Members of great ability 
an opportunity of addressing the House 
for the first time, and the speech which 
had just been delivered laid the House 
under a fresh obligation to his hon. 
Friend. He had, at first, been at a loss 
to understand the opening remarks of 
the Postmaster General; but he fancied 
he detected in the extravagant eulogy 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
passed upon the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India a sign of repent- 
ance on the right hon. Gentleman’s part 
for having himself, in his free-lance days, 
been a thorn in the side of Under Secre- 
taries and officials generally. However 
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not know anyone who stood in less need 
of defence than the noble Marquess, 
whose fairness in political life contrasted 
favourably with others who sat near him 
on the Treasury Bench. The analogy 
which the right hon. Gentleman drew 
between Candahar and the Transvaal 
seemed to him most unfortunate, con- 
sidering how many Members of the 
Liberal Party had supported the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal; and the absence 
of Papers, of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made light, though it was a 
constant subject of complaint on the 
part of the Liberal Party when in Op- 
position, was really a most important 
matter. If it had been shown, for in- 
stance, by the production of despatches 
containing communications with Abdur- 
rahman, that the Government had taken 
steps to assure themselves of his being 
able to hold Candahar after the depar- 
ture of our troops, their position would 
have been, to some extent, vindicated. 
He could hardly, indeed, imagine any- 
thing more important than the negotia- 
tions in regard to the position of Abdur- 
rahman. What he most complained of 
was the random character of the policy 
which the Government had adopted in 
their determination to quit Candahar, 
throwing responsibility upon the Indian 
Council at one time, and at another time 
treating their opinion with indifference. 
‘The Members of the Government did not 
even seem to be fully informed as to 
what was about to be done; for while 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, a short time ago, did not 
contemplate as imminent the evacuation 
of Candahar, the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India stated shortly 
afterwards, in correction of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the English troops were 
on the point of leaving the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General had complained of the statement 
that the policy of the Government was 
affected by Party considerations ; but he 
(Mr. Dalrymple) contended that a Party 
character had been imparted to the de- 
bate, as for many days an Amendment 
had been on the Paper in the name of 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold), and then, at the last moment, 
the question of his hon. Friend was 
made one of confidence in the Govern- 
ment, so that it became impossible to 
prevent the question being considered 
as one of a Party character. For his 











part, he wished that the discussion could 
have been kept free from Party con- 
siderations, as he believed that, in that 
case, the question would have been more 
fairly, calmly, and impartially discussed. 
The Government had, however, by the 
course they adopted, taken care that such 
should not be the case. They all knew 
that the policy of retirement from Can- 
dahar was shadowed forth in a despatch 
of the noble Lord in May last, when 
he had not been long enough in Office 
to give an opinion on this great ques- 
tion. Change of policy in reference to 
Candahar on the part of the late Go- 
vernment had been referred to by hon. 
Members on the other side; but the 
change was entirely owing to change of 
circumstances. He (Mr. Dalrymple) 
would not detain the House with further 
quotation of the opinions of Indian au- 
thorities; but the case of Sir Donald 
Stewart required special notice. In 
April, 1879, that distinguished man 
had given an opinion in favour of re- 
tirement from Candahar ; whereas it was 
well known that in July, 1880, he, for 
excellent reasons, changed his mind, 
and now advocated its retention. He 
did not mention that for the purpose of 
magnifying Sir Donald Stewart’s present 
opinion ; but he (Mr. Dalrymple) ob- 
served twothings. In the first place, Sir 
Donald Stewart could not any longer be 
quoted as an authority in favour of re- 
tirement, because his second opinion had 
obviously cancelled his first. The other 
consideration was that a change of cir- 
cumstances had led to that alteration of 
the opinion of Sir Donald Stewart, and 
a change of circumstances in like manner 
had dictated, in the time of Lord Lytton, 
a policy different from that of previous 
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Viceroys. He complained, however, that 
the present Government did neither one 
thing nor the other. The Government 
did not retain Candahar itself, and did 
not take measures to insure that any 
settled form of government should be 
left behind. He believed if Candahar 
was left without any Ruler who had a 
fair chance of holding his own a terrible | 
state of things might ensue. It was | 
only those whose eyes were dazzled by a | 
great Power into blindness of vision, 
who could say that even when circum. | 
stances altered there should be no change 
of opinion. The remark had been re- | 
cently made that if England changed | 
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example—ought to be able to do the 
same. But Russia changed her policy 
in cases where distinct pledges that she 
would not do so had been given, and 
that was a course in which he hoped 
this country would not follow her. He 
had asked the other evening, what would 
be likely to happen if we withdrew our 
troops from Candahar before the troops 
of Abdurrahman arrived; but, as there 
happened to be several Questionsin refer- 
ence to Candahar on the Paper, the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
said he would answer them all together, 
andhe had, unfortunately, been answered 
in gross, and consequently got no answer 
at all. He feared the Government, by 
their policy and by not insuring, to some 
extent the position of Abdurrahman, or 
some other Sovereign, were paving the 
way for intrigue and mischief of a most 
perilous kind. As reference had been 
made to the absence of opinion from the 
Viceroy’s Council, he would only say 
that he thought it was very unfortunate, 
to say the least, that these opinions were 
not before the House, and that they were 
discussing that question in the absence 
of important documents. ‘‘ The Spanish 
Fleet you cannot see, because it is not 
yet in sight.” The opinions of the 
Viceroy’s Council they had not received, 
because they were not despatched. On 
an occasion like the present it was most 
essential that the fullest information 
should be before the House; and if the 
Government had been willing, he thought 
it would have been possible to have had 
a brief opinion from the Council of India 
telegraphed, giving a plain ‘‘aye” or 
‘‘no” on this important matter. It was, 
however, clearly understood that those 
opinions were not favourable to the 
policy of the Government. The hon. 
3aronet the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), speaking last night, and making 
the announcement with the air of mys- 
tery which accompanied Foreign Office 
communicationsof no importance, said he 
regarded the recall of General Skobeleff 
to St. Petersburg as necessarily involving 
a change of policy on the part of the 
present Czar of Russia in the direction 


| which he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) desired; 


but it was possible it meant a further 
step in the contrary direction. It could 
not be denied that the Members of the 
Government took very light viewsof their 
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making the question one of morality, he 
thought the morality involved in it was 
of a most doubtful character. Lord 
Derby, the other day, said that we could 
always return to Candahar when we 
chose, if we should evacuate it, and that 
was supposed to be a very gratifying 
and assuring statement, though it seemed 
to dispose of the claim to morality im- 
plied in the present retirement. But 
could we return to Candahar with great 
ease if we threw over our friends there, 
and those friendly tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pishin who had been so loyal 
to us during the latecampaign? It was 
not easy to get to Candaharunderanycir- 
cumstances; and it would be much less 
easy in time to come to traverse a coun- 
try occupied by tribes who had trusted 
to our pledges, and whom we had after- 
wards deserted. He observed that if 
any hon. Member, especially if he were 
a young Member of the House, desired 
to raise a cheer, he had a fling at pres- 
tige. He did not attach much import- 
ance to prestige; but he thought they 
had better take care, while protesting 
against a military spirit—a spirit of 
bravado and bluster, of which he con- 
fessed that at present he saw few symp- 
toms, though, for Party purposes, they 
were represented as being prevalent— 
lest, while protesting against these things, 
they were imperilling confidence in their 
fidelity to national engagements, and 
doing injury to the cause of truth, of 
honour, not to say of justice. 

Mr. LAING said, there had been 
such a remarkable change of front on 
the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
it was difficult to know what the issue 
was the House was debating. Did it 
mean that those who supported the Mo- 
tion, knowing that they must be defeated 
both by numbers and by argument in 
the House, knowing that the public opi- 
nion out-of-doors was against them, and 
finding by experience that all the efforts 
of the Patriotic Association were like 
flogging a dead horse—had not got the 
courage to nail their colours to the mast, 
but wished to minimize their defeat by 
showing that the issue was a trifling 
one? He would accept the issue as 
being the permanent occupation of Can- 
dahar, and consider what that would 
cost, and whether it was worth the cost. 
Very little had been said on the subject 
of cost, except some weak attempts 


which had been made to disparage the 
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Estimates given by some of the highest 
authorities. The question of cost turned 
entirely on the extent of the force that 
would be required for the occupation ; 
and, speaking on the basis of his per- 
sonal experience of Indian affairs, he 
did not think Candahar could be re- 
tained with a Corps d’ Armée of less than 
20,000 men. It was not merely the oc- 
cupation of a single outpost like Quetta, 
in a friendly country; but a whole Pro- 
vince must be occupied, and that in the 
midst of a hostile population, for, prac- 
tically speaking, we had not a friend 
in the country surrounding Candahar. 
That fact would necessitate a large force 
of effective soldiers being maintained 
there, and we should be obliged to sta- 
tion troops not merely at Candahar, but 
at a number of minor garrisons in the 
surrounding country. Taking every- 
thing into account, the estimate of 
20,000 men by Sir Henry Norman, and 
of 21,000 odd by Major Baring, was 
demonstrably a very low and moderate 
estimate of the force that would be re- 
quired, and the smallest force that would 
enable us to hold the position securely 
would be some 20,000 men. It must 
also be remembered that that force 
would have to be relieved every two 
years from a distance of 1,500 miles 
These were minimum estimates, appli- 
cable to quiet times only ; but supposing 
there was Russian aggression, or that 
Persia, instigated by Russia bribing the 
Ruler of Herat to make a demonstra- 
tion on our Frontier, or a hostile move- 
ment at Cabul, these 20,000 men would 
not be sufficient, but would have to be 
nearly doubled; and was not the occu- 
pation of Candahar meant to be merely 
the first step to Herat? In the event 
of a Russian advance we must inevitably 
occupy Herat; and if he were told that 
Russia was menacing that city, he would 
be the first to say we must meet her 
boldly. Therefore, we should be no 
longer masters of our own motions if we 
retained Candahar. But it was Canda- 
har, and not Herat that was in question; 
and he could state with confidence that 
the cost of maintaining such a force 
would, on the average, be £100 for each 
man, or atotal sum of £2,000,000 per 
annum, being £1,000,000 more than the 
same number of troops would cost in 
India. But even that sum would not 
be sufficient, for there would be many 
sources of extra expense, and this Esti- 
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mate made no allowance for fortifica- 
tions, barracks, military roads, hospitals, 
and those various contingencies which 
went to swell up the military Estimate. 
What revenue should we derive from 
Candahar to place against that large 
expenditure ? Theright hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Gibson) had told them the 
other night that Candahar was a sort of 
Eastern Gibraltar, and that it was the 
key to the commerce of the whole of 
that part of Asia, and that it had a large 
revenue. The whole revenues of Can- 
dahar and of the surrounding district, 
comprising an area as large as the 
United Kingdom, however, amounted 
to only 20 lacs of rupees or £200,000 
a-year, which would be manifestly in- 
sufficient to pay the civil expenses of the 
occupation. It had been said that the 
troops to be maintained at Candahar 
would not be an addition to the existing 
force in India, but would be provided 
out of that force. What use, however, 
would 20,000 men stationed at Canda- 
har be to India in the event of an emer- 
gency arising in that country? The re- 
tention of the city meant the locking up 
of 15,000 or 20,000 men, who, in the 
event of any outbreak in which their 
assistance was required, instead of being 
available, would require helpthemselves, 
as the Afghans would take advantage of 
our misfortunes to harass us. If, on the 
other hand, we could afford to lock up 
20,000 men in Candahar, surely our 
existing Army in India must be 20,000 
too large, and ought to be reduced. That 
was a very serious question, because it 
involved saddling India with a perma- 
nent expenditure of £2,000,000 a-year. 
They were told India was so rich that 
she could afford all that expenditure ; 
but he challenged that statement. It 
was true that there had been many 
favourable circumstances lately in In- 
dian finance, and that the Revenue had 
shown additional elasticity ; but, never- 
theless, he maintained that the financial 
condition of India was still one of con- 
siderable embarrassment and tension, 
and certainly an additional £1,500,000 
or £1,000,000 in-the cost of the military 
establishments could not be regarded as 
a mere flea-bite. How, he asked, could 
they expect English rule to be popular 
in India if such taxes as were now im- 
posed were to continue? Was India to 
be the only country in the world which, 
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when the Revenue expanded, was never 
to get any remission of taxes? If, in- 
stead of occupying Candahar, they could 
save the £2,000,000 a-year in military 
expenditure, they might then be enabled 
to repeal the licence taxes, to level the 
salt tax down instead of up, and to re- 
move import duties altogether. But that 
could not be done so long as the surplus 
revenue was to be spent in large and 
expensive military operations outside, 
rather than in remission of taxation. 
What did they really hope to get by the 
retention of Candahar? He supposed 
they thought they would in some way or 
other check Russian advances in Asia. 
Now, was there any real reason for this 
exaggerated fear of Russia; and even 
admitting its truth, would the occupa- 
tion of Candahar assist them? His 
reply to both these questions was in the 
negative. In talking about the great 
advances of Russia, it seemed to be 
forgotten that, during the last 50 years, 
we had advanced in political and mili- 
tary strength and position in Asia enor- 
mously more than Russia had. In that 
period we had swallowed up British 
Burmah, the Punjaub, Scinde, Oude, and 
Nagpore, which might very well be set off 
against any advance on the part of 
Russia. What had the policy of the 
invasion of Afghanistan done for us? 
The people of Herat, who, a few years 
ago, led by an English officer, had re- 
sisted an attack which might have been 
dangerous to us, would welcome the 
advance of Persians or Russians in hos- 
tility to us. We had thrown these peo- 
ple into the arms of Russia, and while 
professing to be afraid of Russian in- 
trigue we had effectually assisted it by 
severing from Afghanistan, and our- 
selves occupying, one of its most impor- 
tant Provinces. A well known Russian 
Professor of the anti- English school, one 
of the leaders of what was called the 
Forward or the Pan-Slavonic Party in 
Russia, had written a pamphlet in which 
he stated his views of the relative poli- 
cies of Russia and England in India. 
The writer said that Russia wanted to 
be in such a position that if she had a 
quarrel with England in Europe she 
could oblige us to send troops to India 
rather than Malta or Constantinople. 
He explained that while the hereditary 
policy of Russia had been to defend the 
Eastern Christians it had been ours to 


support Turkey. But with a Liberal 
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Government had come a suspension of 
that policy on ‘our part, and there was 
no reason why we should not be friends. 
He added, however, that Mr. Gladstone 
was not immortal, and Governments 
were apt to change; and as, with a re- 
turn of the Conservatives, there might 
be a renewal of differences, Russia ought 
still to be able to make diversions on 
the side of India. He then said that 
the invasion’ of Afghanistan and the 
occupation of Candahar were the best 
things that could have happened to 
favour Russian designs, and that we 
had so far divided and alienated the Af- 
ghans that it would be easier than be- 
fore for the Russians to find alliesamong 
them. The reasoning of that anti-Eng- 
lish Professor was in accordance with 
common sense, for if we wanted a strong 
Afghanistan the worst thing that we 
could do was to disintegrate it. After 
all, the question of Candahar was only 
a subsidiary one, arising out of the con- 
flict of two policies, the forward policy 
and that of prudence and self-reliance, 
which had been described as one of 
‘‘ masterly inactivity.’ If we had ad- 
hered to the latter policy during the last 
few years, we should have saved many 
millions in money and thousands of 
lives. In addition to that, there was 
also a moral question to be considered 
in the retention of Candahar. Was it 
just? He, for one, felt humiliated when 
he saw England made to assume, espe- 
cially in the eyes of heathen and weaker 
nations, a position which they must all 


‘ feel to be wrong in itself, and of feeling 


that they were not twice armed by hav- 
ing their quarrels just. The old English 
policy of standing still in manly self- 
reliance was properly a Conservative 
policy, and among modern statesmen it 
was identified with the name of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that if the 
old English policy had been to stand 
still, he did not know how we should 
have obtained our Empire. The hon. 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing) ap- 
peared to be blind enough to believe 
in the words of a Russian Professor, 
who traced the differences between Eng- 
land and Russia to the defence by the 
latter of the Eastern Christians. Was 
not Russia extremely well paid by the 
acquisitions of territory she had made 
every time she had come to their de- 
fence? We were not, as had been 
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said, spending £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 
a-year on re-productive public works, 
but only £2,500,000; and the amount 
of that error of statement was more 
than the difference that the retention 
of Candahar would make to the finances 
of India. In speaking of the difficulty 
that would have arisen at the time of 
the Mutiny if we had had forces locked 
up at Candahar, the hon. Member for 
Orkney overlouked the obvious answer 
that might be given to his observation 
in the increased facility of communica- 
tion that had been brought about by the 
construction of railways since the Mutiny. 
Without the least doubt, it was now 
easier to get a force from Candahar to 
Delhi than, at the time of the Mutiny, 
it was to get a force from the Punjaub to 
Delhi. What on earth, then, was the 
value of arguments founded on that 
hypothesis? The Government gained 
great advantage in this discussion from 
the fact that those who were advocating 
retirement from Candahar were really 
influenced by two different and wholly 
inconsistent theories—one they held, but 
did not avow; the other they avowed, 
but would, he believed, never act upon. 
The first theory was, that all we had to 
do was to retire behind the Indus, and 
let the Afghans fight the matter out 
among themselves; and the second was, 
that we ought to retire from Afghanistan, 
and, while we did so, to exclude all Rus- 
sian influence in that country. He ad- 
mitted that, unless we governed India 
justly, we should probably not stay there, 
and we should not deserve to stay there ; 
but to say that a sufficient defence of our 
Indian Empire would be to govern her 
justly was simply clap-trap. Good actions, 
except in fairy stories, were not rewarded 
in that plain way. As matters stood, we 
had already taken some substantial mea- 
sures—we kept 90,000 men there, we 
had spent many thousands of pounds on 
barracks and fortifications, we had con- 
structed there a network of railways. 
chiefly with the object of military com- 
munication; and it was quite clear, there- 
fore, that every Government relied, and 
rightly relied, for the purpose of main- 
taining our hold on the country, on 
something besides the justice of our 
cause. But the maintenance in India 
of 90,000 men, and the construction of 
railroads were, he contended, insufficient 
without that prestige by which the Eng- 
lish name in India had hitherto been 
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accompanied, and which the present 
Government had already within the 
short period of a year done so much 
to diminish on three Continents. They 
should, however, recollect that that pres- 
tige was equivalent to money and men, 
that it meant an army without recruiting, 
and all the advantages of victory without 
the shedding of a drop of blood. We had 
kept our Indian Empire solely by pres- 
tige; andif we could not keep that pres- 
tige at all, a larger garrison than 90,000 
men would be necessary. He was quite 
aware the Members of the Government 
admitted that it was necessary for the 
security of our Indian Empire that we 
should exercise some sort of control in 
Afghanistan, and that Russian influence 
should not be allowed to pass beyond its 
borders. But if we retired step by step 
as Russia advanced, how was that con- 
trol to be maintained ? It had been over 
and over again said, by the advocates of 
the policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity,” that 
the countries which lay between our 
Frontier and the old Russian Frontier 
were so barren that it would not be 
worth the while of Russia to conquer 
them ; but she had conquered them 
without having, as had been predicted, 
weakened herself. Up to the present 
time she, in her conquests, resembled 
an investor who laid out his money on 
unremunerative work in the hope that 
something remunerative would follow. 
She had conquered deserts ; she was con- 
solidating her base, from which she could 
make future conquests. Her profits were 
yet to come, and she would ultimately 
advance to Herat and Candahar. The 
progress of such a country in Central 
Asia would be by slow degrees, and it 
would be impossible to say at what par- 
ticular point in that progress a Minister 
could come down to that House and ask 
it to declare war against her because of 
her advance. And if she could not be 
stopped in Europe, could she be stopped 
in India? If Russia wanted to take some 
decided step in that quarter, she would 
await the time that was most convenient 
to herself and seize upon the point which 
she thought most important. If we al- 
lowed Russia to secure a base of opera- 
tions in Asia, and to choose her own time 
for action, she would practically have 
Southern Afghanistan, Quetta, Pishin, 
and the Bolan Pass at her mercy. It 
had been said that if we were to hold 
Candahar, we should be involved in the 
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intricacies of Afghan politics ; and Lord 
Derby had argued that if we were to 
allow a hand to be entangled in the 
machinery of Afghan politics, the arm 
would inevitably be entangled also. But 
the Government admitted that we could 
not allow Afghanistan to be wholly un- 
controlled, and, consequently, the hand 
of the Government was already as good 
as entangled in the politics of that 
country, and so Lord Derby’s argu- 
ment was not of much avail. It was 
admitted by hon. Members opposite that, 
on the whole, the weight of Indian offi- 
cial opinion was in favour of the reten- 
tion of Candahar ; but it was urged that 
this support ought to be discounted, be- 
cause military official opinion in India 
was almost always in favour of advance. 
He admitted that allegation; but con- 
tended that the Indian Services had 
generally, if not always, been right in 
advocating a policy of advance. Would 
any hon. Member, at the present time, 
recommend our withdrawal from Oude, 
from Scinde, or the Punjaub? Yet, the 
retention of those Provinces had been 
advocated by the Military Service, on 
the very same grounds as those upon 
which the argument for the retention of 
Candahar was now based; while their 
evacuation was advocated at the time by 
a minority of Indian authorities, just as 
there was a minority on this occasion, 
represented by Sir Erskine Perry and 
Sir Henry Norman. And, inthe former 
case, who were right? Why, the Ser- 
vices, in their recommendations of an- 
nexation, had, in fact, always been right. 
He should be glad to think that the Go- 
vernment were actuated solely by con- 
siderations of economy and morality, such 
as had been advanced in the course of 
the debate; but he could not help feeling 
that the retirement from Candahar was 
due mainly to the speeches which had 
been delivered at the last Election, and 
not to any considerations of policy. If 
that were so, and if the disasters which 
he feared would follow this melancholy 
retreat came upon the country, it would 
be a bitter reflection to think that they 
had committed an error which could 
have been avoided, and the consequences 
of which had been foreseen. He could 
not help thinking that, after all, the 
debate was a very hollow affair, because 
the Government had taken the most 
ample precaution that the evacuation 
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opinion of Parliament could be taken 
upon it. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he wished to point 
out the difference in the language now 
used by the supporters of the Motion 
from that which they had used in advo- 
cating their Afghan policy two years 
ago. When a similar Motion had been 
brought forward in “ another place,” 
those who there proposed it argued only, 
not that Candahar must be retained, but 
that no sufficient grounds had been 
shown for retainingit. And now in this 
House those who formerly defended with 
so much boldness and self-satisfaction 
the whole plan of the Afghan War, were 
found protesting that they did not wish 
to raise the general question of the per- 
manent occupation of Candahar, but 
merely the question as to whether that 
was the proper time at which to with- 
draw from it. In reply to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson); 
who asked was that the moment at which 
England should retire, he (Mr. Bryce) 
would say that to do a just and wise 
action there was no time like the pre- 
sent. There was no moment at which 
England could, with greater advantage, 
withdraw from Candahar than when her 
troops had just performed in Afghan- 
istan a brilliant series of feats of arms, 
which established the military supre- 
macy of this country, and when a Govern- 
ment was in power which enjoyed the 
full confidence of the country, and which 
was likely to remain in power suffi- 
ciently long to make its policy steady and 
permanent. Much use had been made 
in the debate of the word “ prestige.” 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed to 
think that the idea involved in that word 
was that one must always be bullying 
and blustering, and that if a State had 
forcibly taken possession of anything, it 
ought to be retained at all hazards. He 
held that of all kinds of fear there was 
none sv contemptible and dangerous as 
the fear of being thought afraid—no- 
thing so likely to lead men against their 
better judgmentinto perilous enterprises. 
He would not attempt to estimate the 
weight of this argument from prestige, for 
it was too vague and imponderable. It 
was said that the opinion of India as re- 
garded the power of England would be 
injuriously affected by this measure ; but 
he would content himself with asking 
whether it was not more likely that the 
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prestige of England would be raised by 
our faithful adherence to our promises, 
if, after declaring that we did not enter 
Afghanistan for the purpose of making 
annexutions, we retired without making 
any? He could not conceive anything 
better calculated to give us additional 
claims on the loyalty of the Native 
Princes in India than the knowledge 
that we voluntarily retired from Can- 
dahar, in fulfilment of declarations made 
when the war began. As to the argu- 
ment founded on the wealth of the dis- 
trict, those who knew it best told us that 
it would not pay more than one-fifth of 
the cost of the civil administration. As 
to its military advantages, some of the 
best authorities who desired to see it 
retained proposed that our troops should 
be stationed in cantonments 10 or 12 
miles away from the city. It was by no 
means a strong and easily defensible 
position. We must look with great sus- 
picion on the prospects held out of a 
remunerative trade—especially as those 
prospects were dwelt on by military men, 
who only had recourse to the commercial 
argument because they felt the weakness 
of their cause so far as strategical con- 
siderations were involved. The fact 
was that Russia already absorbed the 
whole commerce of Central Asia, and 
the population was much too sparse and 
the country too poor to afford any scope 
for commercial enterprize. In all Af- 
ghanistan there were only 4,000,000 of 
people in an area of 280,000 square 
miles. The only reason which really 
actuated the advocates of annexation 
was fear of Russia—a most unworthy 
fear; for he could not understand why 
a Party which arrogated to itself the 
title of ‘‘ patriotic” should always be 
the Party that had the lowest opinion 
of the power and the greatness of 
England. [‘‘ No, no!’”’] Lord Beacons- 
field had told them that the key of 
India was in London, and this remark 
was far nearer the truth than the dis- 
coveries of that key in Herat, or Merv, 
or Candahar. But the real secret of our 
power in India was the character Eng- 
land had won for its vigour, its energy, 
and its courage; and as long as Eng- 
land retained those qualities there was 
nothing to be feared from Russia. No 
one who knew both England and Russia 
would dream of comparing either the 
power or the moral influence of the latter 
with those of our own country. There 
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were two main reasons why we should 
not retain Candahar. The first was, that 
it would be easier to defend India from 
our own Frontier than at a point 400, 
or 500, or—if we went on to Herat— 
900 miles away. The second was, that 
the invader of the country would incur 
the implacable hostility of the inhabi- 
tants. The advocates of retention argued 
that wars would be prevented by the 
adoption of their policy. That policy, 
however, would involve us in permanent 
war with Afghanistan. Two questions 
had been addressed to the Government 
by speakers on the opposite Benches. 
The first was—If Candahar is given up, 
what will you do with Afghanistan ? 
In his opinion, the way to deal with 
Afghanistan was the way in which it 
had been dealt with in the years pre- 
ceding the disturbances introduced by 
the late Government—namely, by re- 
verting to the policy of Lord Lawrence, 
which retained the Afghans in a state 
of tacit but friendly dependence, while 
letting them fight out their intestine 
quarrels. The other question was— 
Why did the Government feel bound to 
carry out this policy of retirement ? Was 
it not in obedience to the pledges given 
at the General Election? In reply, he 
would ask another question— Why should 
the Opposition be so anxious to retain 
Candahar? The late Government had 
many policies; but this was not originally 
one of them, for it was not till the last 
moment when they had to retire from 
Cabul that they bethought themselves 
of keeping on Candahar. It was because 
the late Government, having lost every- 
thing they fought for, and having be- 
come sensible that the war was a mistake 
from beginning to end, grew anxious 
at last to have something to show for the 
money and lives they had expended. 
Their successive policies had failed. Lord 
Lytton’s Frontier of the Hindu Kush ; 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘scientific Frontier ;’’ 
the Frontier to be protected from Cabul 
itself, had all successively disappeared. 
Now it was desired so to involve the 
country in the policy of aggression that 
it should appear that the policy of the 
late Government had met with national 
approval. There was a hope, on the 
other side of the House, that the Liberal 
Party might be drawn into complicity 
with this war—that they might be put, 
so to speak, in the position of receivers 
of stolen goods. But it was too late for 
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this. The country had emphatically re- 
pudiated and condemned the Afghan 
War altogether; and all the arguments 
which had been so convincingly used 
against the Afghan War, as a whole, 
were equally good against the retention 
of Candahar. Speaking as an inde- 
pendent Liberal, he was glad to believe 
that the Government were now endea- 
vouring to carry out the pledges which 
they made at the hustings. Those 
pledges were—that unjust wars should be 
stopped as soon as possible ; that needless 
annexations should be restored; that 
the safety and prosperity of India should 
be secured by promoting the content- 
ment and loyalty of the people of India; 
that the Government should not by 
going in search of imaginary dangers 
thrust us into real ones. The action of 
the Government, both as regarded the 
Transvaal and Candahar, had gone far 
to remove any suspicion that they were 
not going to carry out those pledges. 
Someone had said that the Liberal Party 
was disunited. So far from being dis- 
united, it had never been more united 
than it was upon this question—united, 
not only in that House, but throughout 
the country. It had perfect confidence 
in the present policy of the Government ; 
and he believed that the country would 
to-morrow applaud the action of the 
House when it spoke to-night the last 
word of condemnation upon a war with 
regard to which history would have only 
one question to ask—whether the folly 
of it exceeded the wickedness, or the 
wickedness the folly ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, he wished to re- 
call the attention of the House to the 
character of the Motion before them, and 
that was whether the proposal to aban- 
don Candahar in the mode suggested by 
the Government met with their approval, 
and to that, he thought, they should 
give a distinct answer in the negative. 
His noble Friend the Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Lord George Hamilton) had 
been accused of whittling away the sub- 
ject before the House. He (Mr. Bourke) 
had listened very carefully to the speech 
of his noble Friend, and he observed no 
such tendency in his remarks. Now, 
the view he took of the question, and he 
had had an opportunity of studying 
it upon our Indian Frontier itself, was 
that no person who had ever visited that 
Frontier could help feeling that the sub- 
ject was not only one of deep interest, 
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but one which might, at any time, 
involve us in great difficulties. There 
was no use appealing to the inconve- 
niencies which an advance might cause 
us in respect of finance. There was no 
use appealing to the increased Estimates 
which such an advance might necessi- 
tate; because, if it were right that it 
should take place, all the money which 
we expended upon the advance would be 
expended, not for aggression, but for the 
safety of India. No matter how pros- 
perous our finances might be, and no 
matter under what condition the internal 
state of India might be, nothing would 
relieve us, under certain circumstances, 
from dangers upon our North-West 
Frontier. He had always thought that 
the distinction which some hon. Gen- 
tlemen drew between the policy of ‘‘mas- 
terly inactivity’? and the policy of 
‘‘advance,’”? was one which could not 
be sharply defined, but was one of de- 
gree. Lord Lawrence laid down most 
distinctly that, although he believed his 
policy to be the best on the whole, yet 
there were circumstances connected with 
the advance of Russia which would 
oblige us altogether to abandon that 
policy, and not only to abandon it, but 
to go to war with Russia in all parts of 
the world, The whole of the case rested, 
in his (Mr. Bourke’s) opinion, upon the 
dangers which might result to India 
from the changed relations which had 
taken place of late years between Eng- 
land and Russia, and also between Eng- 
land and Afghanistan. He need only 
remind the House that one of the first 
axioms which had always been laid down 
asapplicable upon all English statesmen, 
was that there must be no Russian in- 
fluence in Afghanistan—that the in- 
fluence of this country must be para- 
mount. That principle had been acknow- 
ledged over and over again by the 
Russian Government itself; and he 
might also remind the House that it was 
the corner-stone of the policy of 1865, 
which had been so often praised. When 
Lord Mayo, in that year, brought about 
a good understanding with Russia, the 
very essence of that understanding was 
that Russia was not to intrigue with 
Afghanistan. They had, at that time, 
the assurance from Russia that she did 
not intend to intrigue in Afghanistan. 
What was the result of that? Tran- 
quillity in Afghanistan for many years. 
It resulted also in the most important 
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agreement that ever was made between 
this country and Russia with regard to 
Afghanistan, because the agreement of 
1872 between England and Russia was 
one which promised a lasting peace be- 
tween all the three parties; and that 
was that the boundaries of Afghanistan 
should be acknowledged, that the Ameer 
should abstain from aggression on his 
neighbours, and that Russia should not 
advance upon him. From its very na- 
ture, that agreement suited all parties. 
It suited Russia, because what she 
wanted at that time was to be at peace 
with Afghanistan. He need not remind 
the House how England had been dis- 
appointed in that—how, before this 
agreement had been signed more than a 
few months, Russia showed decided 
intentions of annexing Khiva; and in 
1874, just before Lord Granville went 
out of Office, he made representations 
to Russia upon this subject. It would 
also be in the recollection of the House 
that Count Schouvaloff denied that there 
was any intention of annexing Khiva. 
Notwithstanding that, Khiva was an- 
nexed, and a Treaty was made with Khiva 
of a very remarkable nature. That 
Treaty was worthy of remark, because, 
from the remarks of the hon. Baronet 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs last night, it would almost ap- 
pear that if Khiva had been taken by 
Russia, it had been given back. The 
fact was, that absolute control was ob- 
tained by that Treaty over Khivan ter- 
ritory, and Khiva was fined heavily. 
After the conquest of Khiva, Russia 
did a still more dangerous thing, as far 
as we were concerned, because all the 
time that she was informing the Foreign 
Office that she had no intention of mak- 
ing any advance towards India, she was 
making advances in a direction which 
had more influence on our position than 
anything else in Central Asia. Those 
who had studied the question would see 
that not only had Russia now annexed a 
large portion of the Attrek Valley, which 
had hitherto been claimed by Persia, 
but also annexed a large part of a most 
fertile district, about 70 miles in breadth 
by about 200 or 300 milesin length, which 
afforded her a good recruiting ground. 
The result of all that was simply this— 
that by the annexations which Russia 
had made within the last few years, and 
which she had completed within the 
last few months, the whole of that Tur- 
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koman country had been swept into the 
Russian territory, and she had at her 
command several hundreds of thousands 
of the best horsemen in the world. Then 
he came to the changes which had taken 
place with regard to Afghanistan. He 
would not now enter into the question of 
their changed relations with the Ameer ; 
but the corner-stone of the late Govern- 
ment’s policy was that their relations 
with Afghanistan were to be friendly, 
and he said that there was ample justifi- 
cation for the war in Afghanistan, in 
consequence of those changed relations. 
If hon. Gentlemen had read General 
Roberts’s despatch, describing the con- 
dition of military affairs at Cabul when 
he arrived there, they must have been 
struck with the enormous power that he 
found the Ameer had developed within 
the last five or six years. He had raised 
and equipped 68 regiments of Infantry 
and 16 regiments of Cavalry; he had 
300 guns; a large arsenal, with skilled 
artizans, where those guns were made; 
and he (Mr. Bourke) had heard from 
eye-witnesses that nothing could be 
more efficient than were the guns 
made in that arsenal. The Ameer 
had also an enormous number of rifled 
cannon, a large quantity of breech-load- 
ing muskets, with gunpowder and all 
the other warlike stores necessary for a 
large army. All those stores and muni- 
tions of war could not have been pre- 
pared in a short time, and it was the 
opinion of General Roberts that it must 
have taken at least six or seven years to 
collect them together. When, there- 
fore, they came to take that, in connec- 
tion with the correspondence that was 
going on between the Russian Governor 
General and the Ameer, with the un- 
friendly character of the Ameer’s com- 
munications with the Viceroy of India, 
with the Jehad that was preached long 
before the Russian Mission went to 
Cabul, and with the Russian Mission 
itself, he thought that nobody who gave 
a dispassionate attention to the subject 
could come to any other conclusion than 
that the Ameer had entered into a 
hostile alliance with Russia which was 
absolutely inconsistent with those rela- 
tions between England, Russia, and 
Afghanistan which every statesman of 
eminence had held should and must 
exist between those countries. Now, 
hon. Gentlemen on his side of the House 
wanted to know from the Government 
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something which they had often asked 
for, but had not yet been told, but 
which he hoped they would learn before 
that debate closed—namely, what ar- 
rangements were to be made with 
Afghanistan before we left Candahar ; 
because if we were going to leave 
Afghanistan altogether to the mercy of 
Russia, to make whatever bargains she 
chose with regard to her external rela- 
tions, he did not think the country was 
prepared to endorse that policy. The 
hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had made much of the trump 
card about the first step of the new Ozar 
having been to recall General Skobeleff. 
He (Mr. Bourke) should like to know 
very much when that General was re- 
called ; also whether the Russian troops 
had been re-called; how it was that 
that announcement came to be made 
last night in the middle of that debate ; 
and also whether the negotiations or 
communications with our Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg on the subject would 
be laid before the House? The hon. 
Baronet held up to the House the 
example of Russia with respect to her 
couduct in Khiva and Bokhara, and also 
with regard toChina. He (Mr. Bourke) 
was quite willing to join issue with the 
hon. Baronet on that point, and he 
would ask him, whether it was not the 
fact that, in all those cases Russia, 
before she gave up one single portion of 
her conquest, took very good care to 
secure that her influence should remain 
paramount, and that order, and not dis- 
order, should remain behind? It was 
the whole point in this case. Now, what 
was the position of Candahar? Was it 
not certain that, if civil war ensued, 
it must entail upon us difficulties far 
greater than any of those we had to 
deal with in Afghanistan? He did not 
say that it was necessary to annex 
Candahar. What he complained of was 
the hasty way in which it was pro- 
posed to abandon it, and which might 
involve us in danger. The hon. Baronet 
said we had retired from Cabul, and we 
had not met with such dangers, and, 
therefore, why should we expect dangers 
by a retirement from Candahar? The 
difference between Cabul and Candahar 
was very great. When Sir Frederick 
Roberts left Cabul, he had every reason 
to suppose that Abdurrahman would be 
able to preserve order there. Could any 
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honest man who was able to give an 
opinion upon the subject say that we 
could expect the same at Candahar ? 
All the Candaharis were averse to 
Abdurrahman, and were friendly to his 
rival. Under these circumstances, he 
asked the Government how they could 
hope that Abdurrahman had any prospect 
of establishing a settled Government in 
Candahar? If he could not do so, how 
could they tell what difficulties might 
not arise? They had remained at Canda- 
har two years; and, now that they were 
going away, he was certain Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had chosen the most 
unfavourable time for withdrawing from 
the position—a time when, being masters 
of the situation, they had a great oppor- 
tunity of establishing a settled Govern- 
ment at Candahar, and making arrange- 
ments of a lasting character. With 
regard to the strategic position of the 
place, the hon. Baronet had remarked 
that our military authorities always gave 
military opinions on political grounds. 
The observation was more smart than 
correct. Almost all military men who 
were connected with the Government of 
India and connected with military ope- 
rations in Afghanistan had given mili- 
tary opinions of the value of Candahar. 
Candahar commanded every single point 
between Herat and Khiva; and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley had expressed the view 
that whenever Russia went to Herat, 
we must go to Candahar, unless we in- 
tended to give up India, or to allow it to 
be taken from us. Every person, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley among them, said that 
if we were to meet the Russians at all, 
Candahar was the place to do it. It was 
clearly better to meet invaders at Canda- 
har than on the plains of India, because, 
in the first case, we should be able to 
intercept them before they reached any 
of the Passes; whereas if we waited for 
them in India, there would be 800 miles 
of Frontier to defend, and no one could 
say through what part the enemy would 
approach. Another of the main objec- 
tions to the Motion was founded on the 
ground of expense ; but he (Mr. Bourke) 
would ask whether we were as yet in a 
position to say what the actual expense 
would be? He could not set himself 
against the opinion of so eminent a man 
as Sir Henry Norman, for whom he had 
the greatest respect and regard; but, at 
the same time, it was to be remembered 
that there were also other authorities of 
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equal weight. Without impugning the 
accuracy of Sir Henry Norman’s esti- 
mate, which was very probably correct, 
he would only repeat that we wanted far 
more information on the point than we 
already possessed. The hon. Member 
for Orkney (Mr. Laing) had most ela- 
borately calculated the number of men 
wanted for the occupation of Candahar ; 
but, according to Sir Frederick Roberts 
and other great authorities, no addition 
to the Indian Army would be required, 
and the cost would only be the difference 
between the expense of maintaining 
them in India and in the Provinces. 
That view also agreed with our expe- 
rience two or three years after the an- 
nexation of the Punjaub, when the Go- 
vernment, in its Minute describing the 
progress of the Province, pointed out 
that the establishment of the Army and 
the cost of the Frontier garrisons re- 
mained just as they were before the 
crossing of the Sutlej. On that analogy, 
therefore, it did not seem probable that 
the Indian Army would need to be in- 
creased. Again, several objections had 
been urged to our occupation of Canda- 
har, even for a short time, on the ground 
that the Afghans would never submit to 
invasion by Russia. That contention 
was not strengthened by recent events, 
and it was a fact that a Russian 
Corps d Armée was on the Oxus long 
before the Mission to Cabul. It was to 
be remembered, too, that the bribes 
that Russia could offer were enormous. 
Whenever she chose, she could act upon 
Afghanistan as effectually in a friendly 
as in a hostile manner, and would be 
able to inflict on us all the annoyances 
from which we desired to guard our- 
selves. He wished to add one word on 
another point. The Indian Government 
had not indicated their own opinion on the 
matter. Lord Ripon was understood to 
take the same view as the Government, 
and perhaps the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for India (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) would be able to 
state precisely what Lord Ripon’s view 
was; but, at all events, they had the 
opinion of those very eminent Indian 
officials who, so far from agreeing with 
the Government, deplored the fatuity of 
their policy. Under those circumstances, 
and considering that in all probability 
the step Her Majesty’s Government 
were now about to take would lead to 
civil war in Afghanistan, and if it did 
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mained there, believing that it was abso- 
lutely essential that our relations with 
Russia should be placed upon the same 
foundation as they were before, and that 
that could be done only by our remain- 
ing at Candahar and establishing good 
government there, he would certainly 
vote for the Motion. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down (Mr. Bourke) did himself a 
slight injustice when he said, on rising 
to address the House, that he should 
have little to say, and that he would 
detain the House only for a very short 
time. He has given us a good deal of 
very interesting information, and I can 
hardly think that in the period of 40 
minutes, during which he spoke, he 
occupied too much time. It will hardly 
be desired that I should follow the right 
hon. Gentleman through the somewhat 
discursive statement he has made with 
reference to the progress of Russia in 
Central Asia, and our relations with Af- 
ghanistan during the last 10 or 15 years. 
There were, however, one or two state- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman, re- 
ferring to more recent events, which 
struck me with some surprise. I was 
surprised to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man say that the security of Abdurrah- 
man at Cabul upon our retirement, and 
the general acceptance that he met with 
there, were partly owing to the march 
of General Roberts’s force from Cabul to 
Candahar. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had been in the House last autumn, and 
had heard the piteous appeals made to 
me not to allow General Stewart’s force 
to leave Cabul, at the time Abdurrahman 
was about to take possession of it, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman would 
hardly have been of opinion at that time, 
at all events, that Abdurrahman’s posi- 
tion was immensely strengthened by 
General Roberts’s march from Cabul to 
Candahar. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that the statement made 
by my hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, last night, with re- 
gard to the policy of the present Emperor 
of Russia, and the order.given for the 
recall of General Skobeleff, has been 
made by the Russian Government for 
some political purpose connected with 
this debate. Now, I do not think that 
my hon. Friend attributed any very 
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was one, and I think it was one, which 
was satisfactory to the House. And it 
may be an additional satisfaction to the 
right hon. Gentleman to know that that 
information did not reach Her Majesty’s 
Government from the Russian Govern- 
ment, or from Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador in Russia, but from a totally 
different and a totally independent 
source. I hope, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman will no longer think 
that that information was given for 
the purpose of influencing the deci- 
sion of the House to-night. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in the beginning of his 
speech, undertook to prove a somewhat 
difficult proposition. It is one to which I 
may be obliged to refer by-and-bye; but I 
do notthink he entirely succeeded in prov- 
ing the proposition which he laid down, 
that there is only a difference in degree 
in the policy of advance and the policy 
of ‘‘ masterly inactivity.” No doubt, 
Lord Lawrence and the other authorities 
who advocated a policy of ‘‘ masterly 
inactivity,” which I believe means re- 
maining within our own Frontier unless 
imperatively called upon to go out of it 
—no doubt, Lord Lawrence contemplated 
the possibility of being obliged by Persia, 
or some other Power, to fight Russia 
under certain contingencies. ut what 
has never been contemplated, and what 
Lord Lawrence never would have en- 
couraged if he had been alive this 
day, was a policy of advancing beyond 
our own borders into Afghanistan, not 
for the purpose of meeting a foreign 
enemy, but for the purpose of establish- 
ing our influence in Afghanistan itself. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he had 
no intention of whittling away any part 
of the Resolution moved by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Stanhope). We may very 
well acquit him of any intention to 





whittle away that Resolution, for a 
milder Resolution of censure to be 
brought forward by a great Party, and 
made the subject of a Party debate, it is 
impossible to conceive. I think it must 
have been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to his Friends—it certainly was 
somewhat of a surprise to me—to find 











that, after the nightly interpellations 
addressed to me during the whole of the 
Session, and which I always supposed 
to have for their object that we ought 
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to remain, and remain permanently, at 
Candahar—it is certainly a surprise to 
me to find that we are now only asked 
to share in the expression, that, ‘‘ in the 
present critical state of affairs in Southern 
Afghanistan, it is not conducive to the 
true and permanent interests of India” 
that we should withdraw from Candahar. 
It is not only a surprise to me, but I 
think it will be a disappointment to 
some of the members of the Patriotic 
Association, who have recently been 
holding two or three enthusiastic meet- 
ings, and passing very strong resolutions, 
in which I have never observed any 
reference to anything but the permanent 
retention and annexation of Candahar. 
And I think the result must also be a 
disappointment to the hon. Member for 
Eye(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), who has on 
the Paper a Motion, which, I fancy, very 
much more accurately expresses the 
views of the Patriotic Association than 
the extremely mild Resolution moved 
from the Front Opposition Bench. The 
Resolution has not been moved exactly 
in the usual form in which a Party 
attack is made. It forms only a part, 
and I may say the weakest part, of the 
Party attack. When the policy of a 
Government is attacked, it is generally 
the custom to assert that the policy is 
wrong in itself, and that it is put into 
operation at a wrong time. But right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have not the 
courage to say that they think the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government is wrong 
in itself; they have nothing to accuse 
us of or to allege, except that it is car- 
ried out at the wrong moment. If we 
had any doubt as to the views of the 
Opposition, it would have been disposed 
of by the speeches which have been made. 
The hon. Member who moved the Reso- 
lution did, undoubtedly, bring forward 
a great many arguments which appeared 
to tend in the direction of the permanent 
occupation of Candahar; and many hon. 
Members who have spoken on that side 
of the House have done this in the course 
of their speeches. But, at the same 
time, every Member who sits on the 
Front Opposition Bench has been very 
careful, although he has argued in 
favour of the permanent retention of 
Candahar, to put in a few words of 
caution, in order to say that, after all, 
what he meant was that we were not 
to leave Candahar immediately. If this 
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must point out to the House that the 
censure appears to me to be directed 
against the wrong persons. Ifitis only 
the retirement at this moment that is 
to be censured, it is not Her Majesty’s 
Government who ought to be censured, 
because Her Majesty’s Government 
have never given any express directions 
that any immediate retirement from 
Candahar is to take place. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) was, last night, extremely severe 
on the style of some of the despatches 
which I have addressed to the Viceroy 
of India. He described them as ex- 
tremely energetic and dictatorial. Well, 
Sir, what are the directions contained 
in that most dictatorial despatch of the 
11th of November? I find that we 
desired his Excellency to keep steadily 
in view the paramount importance of 
effecting such withdrawal at the earliest 
suitable date; and afterwards, in dis- 
cussing what might take place after our 
withdrawal, I went on to say that it 
appeared doubtful whether the position 
of Abdurrahman was yet sufficiently 
established to enable him to resume the 
government of Candahar; or, if he were, 
whether the people were prepared to 
accept his authority. I certainly did 
not dictate to the Government of India 
that they should offer Candahar to Ab- 
durrahman. Then, in the conclusion of 
the despatch which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted as containing important 
instructions, I stated that I felt it my 
duty to place on record, in the plainest 
and strongest terms, the opinions which 
the Government entertained on the most 
important question at issue, and to ex- 
press the disapproval with which they 
would view any measure involving a 
permanent occupation of Candahar by 
British troops. As far as any expres- 
sion is contained in that despatch, it 
might have been agreed to by any 
Member sitting on the Front Opposition 
Beneh. I do not mean to say that the 
arguments in the despatch are entirely 
consistent with the arguments they have 
employed ; but, at any rate, they are 
not inconsistent with the extremely 
mild Resolution they have brought for- 
ward. If the Censure of the House is 
really to be directed against immediate 
withdrawal from Candahar, the censure 
ought to be pointed at the Government 
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tirely agree, instead of against the Govern- 
ment at Home, who are made the real 
objects of their attack. Do not let the 
House suppose for a moment that I 
complain of the action of the Govern- 
ment of India, or of the promptitude 
with which they have given effect to 
the instructions they received from 
home. The Government of India see, 
what apparently right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite do not see, that every day’s 
delay at Candahar makes ultimate retire- 
ment far more difficnlt ; that every day’s 
delay adds greatly to the arguments in 
favour of remaining in Candahar. Yes, 
if the occupation is indefinitely pro- 
longed, great expense must be incurred 
in fortifications; barracks must be 
erected for the accommodation of the 
troops ; the railway must be completed ; 
relations must be entered into with the 
Chiefs of the neighbouring districts ; 
and when all these things are done, the 
difficulties of withdrawing would be 
greatly increased. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
From the Opposition.| Then, what is the 
meaning of the argument that this is the 
wrong time? I can understand some of 
the hon. Gentlemen who are cheering 
me. I know that the hon. Member for 
Guildford does not want to say that we 
are going away at the wrong time. He 
wants to say that we ought not to go 
away at all; but that is not what his 
Leaderssay. Then, I say, in answer to 
hon. Members opposite, that every one 
of these considerations which increase 
the difficulty of a withdrawal, if it is 
postponed, are so many arguments in 
favour of withdrawing at once, if we are 
to withdraw at all. Then, for what 
purpose is the occupation to be pro- 
longed? We are told that it ought 
to be prolonged until Abdurrahman 
has consolidated his power, and we 
can be certain that a strong Govern- 
ment has been formed. But I main- 
tain that so long as we remain at 
Candahar, no strong Government in Af- 
ghanistan is possible, and the chief diffi- 
culty which Abdurrahman and his Pre- 
decessors, for the matter of that, have 
always laid before us has been the want 
of money and resources. Do you think 
that you are improving the position of 
Abdurrahman at Cabul and enabling 
him to strengthen and consolidate his 
power if you remain in the occupation 
of the Province which, according to your 
own representations, is the richest and 
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most fertile part of the country con- 
nected with Afghanistan, and is the part 
which has constituted the greatest pride 
of the Afghan Sovereigns? Isthat the 
way in which you propose to aid and 
consolidate the power of Abdurrahman 
and to strengthen his Government? The 
fact is, it has been known from the out- 
set that no Ruler could be firmly estab- 
lished at Cabul, or that the people of 
Cabul would ever willingly accept a 
Ruler at Cabul, who consented that the 
Province of Candahar should be severed 
from the Ameership of Cabul. We are 
told that when we go away anarchy will 
ensue, and that it will be made an ex- 
cuse, a pretext, and a justification for 
Russian interference. If anarchy is to 
be the excuse for Russian interference 
and invasion, Russia posesses that ex- 
cuse for interference and invasion now. 
In the very part of the country where 
you profess to be most apprehensive of 
Russian interference and influence and 
intrigue—at Herat—ever since the day 
when, by our action, Afghanistan was 
dismembered and its Government broken 
to pieces, from that day anarchy of the 
most frighful and hideous description 
has existed without intermission at 
Herat. How do you propose to stop it ? 
Does your occupation of Candahar en- 
able you to stop it? It has continued 
during the whole period of your occu- 
pation of Cabul; it is continuing now 
during your occupation of Candahar. 
Our presence at Candahar does nothing 
in the world to stop the continuance of 
anarchy at Herat. Perhaps it was pro- 
posed to avail ourselves of our possession 
of Candahar to go to Herat, and to put 
an end to the anarchy which existed 
there. [‘‘ Hear, hear.” | ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
says the right hon. Member for Wigtown 
(SirJohn Hay). WeareatCandahar; but 
that fact does not offer any proof of an 
early retirement, such as is contem- 
plated by the right hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin, if we remain there 
now. Then, what does remaining there 
mean? It means more expeditions ; it 
means a new occupation, a new agita- 
tion for our remaining at Herat, such as 
has been got up for our remaining at 
Candahar; it means new difficulties in 
the recruiting of our Indian Army ; new 
and increased expenses; and a nearer 
approach to the permanent occupation 
of the whole of Afghanistan. Then, I 
do not see that the argument about 























confusion and anarchy on our departure 
from Candahar goes for very much, be- 
cause I have shown that anarchy is 
rampant and rife at Herat now; and I 
do not think that any hon. Gentleman 
opposite has yet proposed that we should 
go to Herat in order to put a stop to it. 
If Russia wanted such a pretext as a 
justification for her interference, she 
possesses all the justification for inter- 
fering at Herat which could possibly 
be produced by any amount of anarchy 
that may follow our departure from Can- 
dahar. Iam very far from saying that 
it is not possible, that it is not even 
probable, that there will be disturbance, 
that there will be fighting, and that 
there will be bloodshed after our depar- 
turo from Candahar. I should like to 
know when in the history of Afghanistan 
the Ameership to the Throne has been 
transferred from one Possessor to an- 
other without disturbance and without 
bloodshed ; and I want to know what 
there is in our mission there to prevent 
that disturbance and bloodshed? This 
time the anarchy and confusion have 
distinctly been brought about by our 
own action. I do not know whether, 
under any circumstances, it was possible 
for any Successor to have peacefully suc- 
ceeded the late Ameer Shere Ali; but it 
was absolutely certain, in the state of 
things which we had brought about in 
that country, that a peaceful succession 
to Shere Ali was impossible. If hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
look with such horror at the loss of life 
and the prospect of fighting in the 
hitherto peaceful country of Afghan- 
istan, perhaps it would have been better 
if they had thought of some of these 
consequences before they sanctioned the 
invasion of Afghanistan and before they 
supported the action which broke up the 
only Government which could possibly 
exist in Afghanistan. I must say that I 
look with some suspicion upon those 
tender-minded people who look with 
such horror on the possibility of a little 
Afghan blood being shed by Afghan 
people, when I cannot recollect having 
seen any such tenderness on account 
of the much more considerable loss 
of life which has ensued in conse- 
quence of our own victories there. 
It appears that the slaughter of a few 
hundreds or of a few thousands ot Af- 
ghans may be a matter of perfect in- 
difference to us so long as it is only 
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taking place in pursuit of a scientific 
Frontier ; but if it takes place in settling 
theirown differences amongst each other, 
in their own way, then the result is to 
be looked upon with horror by every 
Member of this House. Do hon. Gen- 
tlemen suppose that if we remain at Can- 
dahar it would be possible to put up 
Abdurrahman, or some other Chief, to 
rule in Candahar; and that then, after 
supporting him for a time, we should 
have settled affairs all over Afghanistan, 
and, having planted a garden in the Pro- 
vince of Candahar, we might then retire 
and leave our protegé to rest upon his 
own resources? I believe that any idea 
of that kind would be an absolute delu- 
sion. It may not be very flattering to 
our vanity ; but there is one thing which 
Sir Frederick Roberts has recognized, 
and which, I think, it would be better 
for us to recognize too, and that is that 
the Afghansdonotlikeus. Themorethey 
see of us the less they like us; and Sir 
Frederick Roberts acknowledges frankly 
the fact that no Ruler appointed by us, who 
is acting as our Agent, or who rests upon 
our support, or who owes his authority 
to our military assistance, has any chance 
of maintaining his position when we 
withdraw. I am very far from pro- 
phecying what may take place at Can- 
dahar when we depart. I should have 
been sorry to have prophecied what 
would take place at Cabul when we left 
in September. What might take place 
at Cabul was not a consideration that 
prevented us from thinking it right to 
withdraw our troops from Cabul. The 
late Government considered it not only 
right, but absolutely necessary, that the 
troops should be withdrawn from Cabul 
at the earliest possible moment. If a 
Ruler could be established there in the 
meanwhile, so much the better; but, 
Ruler or no Ruler, the troops were to 
come away before anotherseason. And, 
in my opinion, the only chance for the 
establishment of a Ruler in Candahar or 
Cabul, or anywhere else in Afghanistan, 
is to follow the precedent adopted at 
Cabul. There we did not instal the 
Ameer, but we left the field clear for 
him. We told him that on a certain 
day our troops would leave Cabul. A 
communication was made with the prin- 
cipal people of the place, and with 
the Chiefs of the neighbouring Tribes, 
and Abdurrahman was informed that if 
he was there ready to undertake the go- 
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vernment of the place we were willing to 
leave the field clear for him; but that, 
in his turn, he must rely after our de- 
parture upon himself and his own re- 
sources. I believe it is in that way, and 
in that way only, that it is possible for 
Abdurrahman, orany other Native Ruler, 
with any chance of permanent success, 
to be established in Candahar after our 
departure from that place. I believe the 
experiment which we tried 40 years ago 
of recalling Shah Soojah, and leaving 
him behind us to trust to his own re- 
sources, will never succeed in Afghan- 
istan. The result will never be accom- 
plished of making a Hindostanee an 
acceptable Ruler to the Afghan race. 
Then we are told that we have given 
certain pledges, and that in the course 
now proposed to be taken we are vio- 
lating those pledges. But, even if any 
pledges had been given, I cannot but 
think that the conduct of the inhabitants 
of Candahar has been such as to absolve 
us from them. The conduct of the people 
of Candahar certainly does not seem to 
show that they are very grateful to us 
for anything we have done in their 
interest. Since the address of Sir Donald 
Stewart to the Chiefs and the people of 
Candahar, several things have happened. 
There was the desertion of the troops of 
the Wali, Shere Ali; there was therising 
of the whole country against the Wali; 
and there was the massacre of our re- 
treating Army in every village through 
which they passed. That does not show 
that the people of Candahar and the 
neighbourhood were extremely grateful 
to us for the pledges we gave them; but 
it shows what little confidence we would 
be able to place in the people under our 
protection in Candahar itself. When 
the remains of General Burrows’ brigade 
returned to Candahar, and it became 
evident that the place was going to be 
besieged by the forces of Ayoob Khan, 
what was the precaution which General 
Primrose considered to be absolutely 
necessary for the internal security of 
Candahar? It was to turn out of the 
town every man of Afghan race. The 
people who had anything to fear—peo- 
ple who were capable of taking sides, 
and of interfering with our successor— 
have conferred no friendship or benefits 
on us, and have never acted in any way 
towards us to give them a claim upon 
our protection. As to the peaceable, in- 
dustrial, trading classes of Oandahar, 
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I do not believe that Abdurrahman— 
who has shown himself, it may be, not a 
very powerful, but as far as we have 
had any acguaintance with him a sen- 
sible and astute, person—I do not be- 
lieve that Abdurrahman, or even Ayoob 
Khan, would lend himself to such a 
needless, gratuitous, and suicidal act of 
folly as to wreak vengeance upon the 
industrial classes of the community, who 
only served us like they would any other 
persons who were their masters in Can- 
dahar. The people in need of protection 
are the ruling and dominant race; and 
they, as I have already stated, have estab- 
lished no claim upon us. The few who 
have, in any way, identified their for- 
tunes with ours, can do as was done in 
the case of the retirement of the British 
troops from Cabul—namely, retire with 
our troops. I have not heard that a 
single man in Cabul has suffered. Every 
man who knew that he was in the slightest 
degree obnoxious did retire with the 
British troops; and in the case of a 
change of Government, I do not know 
how such things can be avoided. So 
much, then, as to the question of the 
time of withdrawal and the advantage of 
protracting the time. I cannot say that 
I can conceive any fault is to be found 
with the decision which the Government 
of India have come to, with the full con- 
currence of Her Majesty's Government 
at Home, that when a permanent occu- 
pation of Candahar is not to be main- 
tained, the sooner it is put an end to, 
consistently with making the necessary 
arrangements, the better. The right 
hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
House (Mr. Bourke) asked, as several 
other hon. Gentlemen have done, what 
is the opinion of the Viceroy? I think 
it has also been asked why no despatch 
containing the opinion of the Viceroy 
and his Council appears in the Papers 
which have been presented to Parlia- 
ment? Well, Sir, I have previously 
stated all that it is possible for me to 
state on this subject to the House. I 
have said that from the time of the de- 
feat of Ayoob Khan by Sir Frederick 
Roberts, or—referring to telegrams, I 
find even earlier than that—from the 
moment when the inability of Shere Ali 
to establish his power in Candahar, ex- 
cept with the direct support and under 
the direct protection of British bayonets, 
was made manifest—from that moment 
the Viceroy has been in communication 
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with me as to the necessity or policy, 
under the altered circumstances, of main- 
taining the arrangements which were 
come to with Shere Ali in regard to the 
measures that ought to be taken. I 
regret to say that these communications 
are of a confidential character, and they 
are not such as I am able to lay on the 
Table of the House. In a very few 
minutes I will show the House why they 
are of that character, and the reason why 
they are of a confidential nature, and 
why they have not assumed the form of 
public documents. After a long com- 
munication between the Viceroy and 
myself, the Viceroy stated his opinion 
that an expression of the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject 
would be desirable, and that expression 
was conveyed to him in the despatch of 
November 11th. I will state now why 
it was that these documents were treated 
as confidential and not as public docu- 
ments. It is not, in my opinion, in the 
least degree damaging to the case of the 
Government to admit, what is perfectly 
well known to every Member of this 
House, that on this question the Govern- 
ment of India were not unanimous. It 
would have been a very extraordinary 
thing if they had been. The House must 
recollect that the Council of the Viceroy 
does not resemble a Ministry—that it 
does not consist of a Government bound 
together by a community of political 
opinions on all questions. The Viceroy 
changes from time to time—sometimes, 
as in the last case, that of Lord Lytton, 
on account of political changes at home ; 
at other times owing to the mere lapse 
of time. But when the Viceroy changes, 
the Members of his Council do not 
change; and I do not suppose that any 
Member of this House would expect 
that the able men who form the Council 
of the Governor General would change 
their opinions with every change of the 
Viceroy. Keeping that fact in mind, 
let us inquire who the Viceroy’s Council 
were in September last, at the time this 
question was considered. Of whom did 
the Council consist? It consisted, in 
the first place, of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Frederick Haines, who was 
pledged in the very deepest manner 
to the whole policy of the war, and 
who had been one of the strongest 
advocates of every part of Lord Lytton’s 
military policy. He had been the 
strongest advocate of every different 
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phase of the warlike policy of Lord 
Lytton. It was not very likely that Sir 
Frederick Haines would suddenly change 
his opinion and agree with the Viceroy 
that.it was not desirable to remain at 
Candahar. The Financial Member of 
the Council (Sir John Strachey) was 
equally committed to the policy of Lord 
Lytton. Among the remaining Mem- 
bers of the Council there was Mr. Stokes, 
a lawyer of great ability, but to whose 
political opinions I do not know that it 
is necessary we should attach very great 
weight. He had also been a party to 
the whole of the policy which led to the 
Afghan War. ‘Then there were Mr. 
Rivers Thompson and Mr. Gibbs, both 
of whom were Members of the Council 
appointed by Lord Lytton. They gave 
the warmest adherence to the whole of 
policy of Lord Lytton, as they were 
naturally pledged to do, and they were 
not likely to depart from the lines he 
had laid down. There were two other 
Members of the Council, one of whom 
was Mr. Aitcheson, who has been re- 
ferred to in the course of these debates, 
I think by the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton). 
Mr. Aitcheson, who had had great ex- 
perience as Foreign Secretary to the 
former Government of India, was a pro- 
visional Member of the Council at the 
time, and he entirely agreed with the 
Viceroy in his opinion that Candahar 
should be abandoned. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Which Viceroy A With Lord 
Ripon. Then there was Sir Donald 
Stewart, the new military Member of 
the Council, who also entirely agreed 
with the Viceroy in his opinion as to the 
want either of military or political neces- 
sity for the permanent retention of Can- 
dahar; but who, nevertheless, had been 
so prominent an actor in all the recent 
transactions in Afghanistan, that it was 
not likely, or to be expected, that he 
would be entirely in favour of the im- 
mediate withdrawal of our troops from 
Candahar. Unfortunately, Sir Donald 
Stewart’s Minute is one of those which 
are missing; but I have received a tele- 
gram to-day in reference to Sir Donald 
Stewart’s opinions. I believe that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, or, at any rate, 
some of them, do me the credit of think- 
ing that I have in some way spirited 
away these documents. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, 
no!”] Insinuations of that kind have 
certainly been made by some hon. Mem- 
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bers opposite. I can assure them, how- 
ever, that I am extremely sorry that I 
have not got this Minute of Sir Donald 
Stewart, because, although I know that 
he does not entirely agree with the policy 
of an immediate withdrawal from Can- 
dahar, he is altogether opposed to our 
retaining that place permanently, and 
his opinion is one which I should have 
liked to lay before the House. With refer- 
ence to the Minute of Sir Donald Stewart, 
without any application whatever on my 
part, I have to-day received a telegram 
from the Viceroy in which he says— 
‘Tt seems that Stewart has been charged with 
inconsistency with regard to his two Candahar 
Memoranda, and he begs me to say that he 
always has been and still remains of opinion 
that our occupation of Candahar is undesirable 
on military and political grounds. What he 
regretted in his second Memorandum was the 
occurrence of a rapid change in the course of 
policy deliberately adopted, although, person- 
ally, he did not approve of that policy.” 
Well, Sir, such is the composition of the 
Council of the Viceroy, and we were 
perfectly aware of the opinions that 
were held by the Viceroy, and of the 
different opinions that were held by the 
majority of the Members of his Council 
in August and September last. Under 
these circumstances, it was thought that 
no authoritative expression of opinion 
could be given to such an invitation 
as, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have been addressed to the Government 
of India to express their opinion on a 
question of great and important policy. 
We knew perfectly well that the only 
despatch which it would have been pos- 
sible for the Government of India to 
send home in answer to any invitation 
from us on this subject would be one 
that included a number of conflicting 
Minutes, stating the individual opinions 
of every Member of the Council; and 
that the question must ultimately, under 
any circumstances, be settled at home. 
When the Viceroy, in reply to confiden- 
tial communications, gave me as his de- 
liberate opinion that it would be best 
the Government of India should receive 
the expression of the views of the Go- 
vernment at Home, I ask the House whe- 
ther it was my duty to refuse to give 
them that expression, and to say—‘‘ Oh, 
no; we cannot tell you what our opinion 
is until we receive the opinions of your 
Council, which we know already is abso- 
lutely and irreconcilably divided upon 
the question?”’ That despatch was re- 
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ceived in India early in the Session. It 
was perfectly possible that they thought 
that the instructions as to time, or as to 
any other part of the policy, were too 
imperative, or were insome way wrong. 
It was, likewise, perfectly possible for 
the Government of India to have an- 
swered that despatch before the time 
came for finally settling the decision that 
was to be arrived at. But the Govern- 
ment of India did not consider that it 
was necessary to answer that despatch. 
[I am not to be held responsible for that. 
They contented themselves with reporting 
the proceedings they had taken in order 
to comply with the instructions of Her 
Majesty’s Government at home, and it 
was not until the 2nd of February that 
the despatch which was laid upon the 
Table yesterday was written. It was 
accompanied by the Minute of Mr. Rivers 
Thompson, which has created so much 
apprehension in the minds of some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I consider that 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken in the matter does not 
require any further defence, and does 
not require any palliation. I must say 
that I have been somewhat surprised 
that I should have been so sharply re- 
buked for the attitude we have assumed 
towards the Government of India, when 
I recollect the way in which the Go- 
vernment of India has been treated on 
former occasions, when right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were in Office—when 
I recollect that the unanimous opinion 
of the Government of India on such 
an occasion as the repeal of the Cotton 
Duties—it is certainly surprising to me 
that so much importance should be 
attached by these Gentlemen now to the 
opinions of the Council of the Governor 
General of India. I recollect that in the 
time of Lord Northbrook—when Lord 
Northbrook was Viceroy—the opinion 
of Lord Northbrook and a unanimous 
Council was over-ruled by Lord Salis- 
bury, and, in spite of their entreaties 
and repeated remonstrances, they were 
ordered to persevere in the policy against 
which they had unanimously protested, 
of sending a Mission to Cabul, and 
thereby beginning the policy which has 
led to all these disturbances and diffi- 
culties. When I recollect these things, 
I am somewhat surprised that we should 
have been attacked as we have been for 
not having obtained the opinions, which 
we knew were not unanimous, of the 
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Council of the Viceroy of India, as at 
present constituted. I must say I regret 
the extreme importance which seems to 
be attached by some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to this subject. Whether the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is 
right or wrong is a fair matter for dis- 
cussion ; but it appears to me greatly to 
be regretted that there should have 
been so much exaggeration of tone in 
the way in which this question has been 
spoken of in many quarters. It is 
spoken of as if the safety of India de- 
pended on the occupation and possession 
of an outpost, which, after all, is only 
an outpost, and one which has been 
considered unnecessary by every Go- 
vernment until the spring of last year, 
which the late Government were in pos- 
session of in 1879, and which they sub- 
sequently abandoned. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertford referred to the 
question of prestige, and said he thought 
that in India prestige was of very tan- 
gible value in money and in men. I am 
quite ready to admit that if, by prestige, 
you mean the idea which prevails in 
India of the moral and material power 
of this country—the power of the ruling 
race, and the knowledge that it is our 
intention and resolve to maintain that 
siege you mean something like that 
y prestige, then I think it is a very 
valuable commodity. But I think you 
may easily exaggerate the importance 
attached to the word in the minds of 
the Natives of India, who, I think, look 
upon things from very much the same 
point of view as we do ourselves, and 
who, I believe, are not so much in- 
fluenced by sentimental ideas as some 
persons suppose. But is it possible to 
conceive anything more calculated to 
lower the idea of the Natives of India 
in regard to our power, and our confi- 
dence in our power, than the state of 
nervous alarm into which we are con- 
stantly throwing ourselves whenever we 
hear of a Russian movement in Central 
Asia, or the enormous and exaggerated 
importance which is attached to the 
possession of an outpost on our own 
Frontier which we abandoned a few 
years ago? But if this is not a ques- 
tion of enormous importance, so far as 
defence is concerned, I think it is a 
question of very great importance as 
regards policy. This policy of remain- 
ing at Candahar, if it were adopted, 
would be a decided break in the policy 
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which has been pursued in India by 
every Government for the last 40 years. 
Some hon. Members who have spoken 
appear scarcely to be aware of what 
the retention of Candahar indirectly 
involves. It involves the holding not 
of a mere military position, but of 
an enormous Province, estimated by 
Sir Donald Stewart as being one-fifth 
larger than England and Wales. Do 
not suppose for a moment that we are 
holding that Province now. We are 
holding Candahar, and we are holding 
a small tract of country around Canda- 
har, together with a belt of territory 
through which our line of communica- 
tion with India runs. Hon. Members 
cannot suppose for a moment, if we re- 
mained in Candahar permanently, or 
until it might suit right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that we should come away 
from there, that it is possible to go on 
as we are now doing. We are holding 
the centre of the Province; but the outer 
portions of it, extending to Persia on 
one side and Beloochistan on another, 
are under no kind of government what- 
ever. They are in a state of absolute 
anarchy. If anarchy means want of 
government, they have no government. 
They are accustomed to be governed 
from Candahar, and they are not being 
governed from Candahar. If we are to 
settle down at Candahar, therefore, we 
must either give up that outlying terri- 
tory to adjoining States, or take it over 
and administer it ourselves. But the 
difficulties would be altogether different 
from the administering of a small dis- 
trict. It is not only the extent of the 
Province which we have to govern 
that constitutes the difficulty. The 
borders of that Province are very im- 
perfectly defined, and we should be 
brought into collision with wild and 
undisciplined tribes. We know by 
experience what that means. We should 
have raids, quarrels, and expeditions 
to punish; in fact, we should be in a 
state of perpetual hot water. Well, Sir, 
the avowed object of the greater part of 
the supporters of that occupation is that 
we should be in Candahar for the pur- 
pose of interfering in the affairs of the 
people—that we should legislate their 
affairs, and that we should show that 
we are present and powerful, while 
Russia is far off. But that exercise of 
influence and that interference will bring 
us into constant quarrels, until, in vexa- 
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tion and sheer weariness of spirit, we 
should be driven to put an end to that 
state of things by the adoption of a 
policy of annexation of the whole coun- 
try. Well, Sir, I have said that while 
the Motion, and part of the speeches of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, point 
only to a temporary occupation, most of 
the speeches of hon. Members in sup- 
port of the Motion point to direct and 
permanent occupation. What are the 
arguments in favour of permanent occu- 
pation? We are told that Candahar 
occupies a commanding position; but 
the late Viceroy of India, the present 
Leader of the Party which desires the 
permanent retention of Candahar, in a 
Memorandum which has been published, 
says of Candahar— 


‘« Though we can never allow Candahar to fall 
into the hands of a rival Power, and political or 
special military considerations may make it 
necessary for us to occupy that town, I do 
not consider such occupation would actually 
strengthen our western frontier.’’—[ Afghanistan 
(1881), No. 2, p. 9.] 


That is the opinion of Lord Lytton, as! 


expressed in the Memorandum, which 
has evidently been drawn up with all 
the technical knowledge which could be 
obtained from the military resources at 
the disposal of the Government of India. 
It is clear from this that Lord Lytton, in 
1878, did not attach much importance to 
Candahar as acommanding position. I 
think it desirable that the House should 
know a little of what were Lord Lytton’s 
plans in 1878. I have been attacked 
for having published this Memorandum. 
I think Lord Lytton himself said it was 
a very unpatriotic thing to do, letting, as 
we did, all the world know what were 
the plans, in 1878, of the Government 
of India. Well, Ido not think it was 
a very unpatriotic thing to do; for al- 
though it was not known previously that 
certain speculations were entertained by 
the Government of India, still these 
speculations, or speculations very like 
them, had frequently been published by 
enthusiastic individuals, and all the sug- 
gestions made in the document were 
already, I have no doubt, at the dis- 
posal of Russia. What makes mo still 
more convinced that there was no want 
of patriotism in publishing the Memo- 
randum is that 1 am informed it was 
published in the columns of Zhe Zimes as 
general information, and it would not, I 
think, have been so published without 
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the authority of Lord Lytton. But what 
was the plan unfolded in this Paper? It 
is evident that it was no suddenly con- 
ceived scheme, on the arrival of the 
Russian Mission at Cabul, but one which 
bears marks of the most careful study and 
consideration, and which was, I have no 
doubt, under the consideration of the 
Viceroy and his military officers from 
the very first moment he set his foot in 
India. Now, what was the Frontier 
which Lord Lytton recommended as 
necessary ? The House must recollect 
that in this Memorandum Lord Lytton 
is supposed to take credit for a good 
deal of moderation, and instead of re- 
commending a more extended Frontier, 
which might have been favoured by 
some, Lord Lytton was more moderate, 
and recommended an inner line. And 
what is this innerline? It rests upona 
central bastion, or line of defence, and 
that consists of a triangle formed by 
Cabul, Ghazni, and Jellalabad. These 
are the points of the central bastion 
which Lord Lytton considered as neces- 
sary to our defence. But this was not 
sufficient. Lord Lytton must have his 
outworks; and -he, therefore, proceeds 
to discuss the three groups of roads by 
which India is accessible from Central 
Asia. He thinks it would possibly be 
better not to meet Russia north of the 
long and difficult passes in the moun- 
tains, but to wait for her until she had 
struggled through them. It appears, 
also, that in Cashmere our officers were 
to be instructed to extend our influence. 
The inner line which Lord Lytton re- 
commended, and which he said would 
form a convenient Frontier, would have 
extended 700 or 800 miles, and it would, 
in his opinion, have been, on strategical 
and military grounds, perfectly defen- 
sible; but here, unfortunately, political 
considerations intervened to disturb 
those which were purely strategical, 
and, accordingly, Lord Lytton says that 
Herat, although it would give no addi- 
tional strength, and would be, in fact, an 
inconvenient out post, was yet of such 
political importance that it was neces- 
sary that our line of defence should be 
diverted, so as to include it. It may, 
perhaps, be said that Lord Lytton and 
his military advisers never thought of 
occupying the position which he sketched 
out with British troops. It was only a 
line, perhaps, ultimately to be taken up, 
and which our Ally the Ameer was to 
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hold for us for a time. The Memo- 
randum is not quite so explicit on that 
point as on some others ; but itis, at any 
rate, clear that an occupation by force was 
contemplated by Lord Lytton, who said 
that it was difficult to imagine a more 
commanding strategical position, and 
that whenever the moment of collision 
with Russia should arrive, it must find 
us in possession of it—as friends and 
allies of the Afghans if possible—but 
firmly established there in any case. 
The ways of arriving at this consumma- 
tion are then discussed. The noble 


- Lord said— 


‘Tf the Ameer proves hopelessly estranged, 
and we failin all efforts to win him, we must take 
immediate steps to neutralize his hostility and to 
secure our interests. The best course then open 
to us would probably be to aim at dethroning 
him, and replacing him by a candidate more 
favourable to ourselves.”’—[ Afghanistan (1881), 
No. 2, p. 14.] 

Such were the speculations of the late 
Viceroy in 1878—the trusted exponent 
of the views of the late Government. 
I want to know, if this great and magni- 
ficent scheme has been completely and 
utterly abandoned, what necessity there 
is for this infinitesimal part of it? I was 
astonished to hear the late Viceroy, in 
‘another place’’ the other day, say,that 
he attached supreme importance to the 
possession of Candahar. We see what 
importance was attached to that in 1878 ; 
he did not attach any importance to it 
at all. Why is it of supreme import- 
ance now? ‘To establish, we are told, 
our influence in Afghanistan. What is 
the meaning of establishing our in- 
fluence in Afghanistan? I will tell the 
House; so far as I am able to observe, 
what I think is the meaning of it. We 
have established influence in Afghan- 
istan on the precise spot where we can 
stand, and not one foot beyond. That 
is to say, an influence beyond and down 
to our military occupation ; but it is not 
an influence of a friendly or beneficial 
character. It is an influence of a hostile 
character, and not only of a hostile cha- 
racter, but one of bitterest hatred. It is 
an influence which unites tribes as no- 
thing else can unite them, and of a bit- 
terness which brings down upon us from 
time to time the whole fighting power of 
Afghanistan, and induces them to invite 
the assistance of Russia or any other 
Power. We have had experience of this 
sort of influence of occupation. We 
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have had experience of it at Cabul, 
where everything appeared to be quiet, 
when all of a sudden, with hardly any 
warning, with scarcely a day’s prepara- 
tion, the whole country side was swarm- 
ing with armed men, of whose existence 
we previously knew nothing, and Gene- 
ral Roberts and his troops had to retire 
from Cabul and take refuge in the cita- 
del. No doubt, General Roberts de- 
feated these hosts in the open field, and 
if he had not done so he could not have 
maintained himself long in the field. 
They are not an organized army; but 
for a temporary rush—for a rush which 
may sweep away anything but the 
strongest and best prepared military 
force—a national uprising such as that 
we had then to confront is one of the 
most serious and dangerous character. 
There are other instances of the rising 
of a whole country when we were op- 
posed, not by an army, but by the whole 
force of a nation—when General Stewart 
was attacked; and again, when General 
Burrows was overwhelmed at Maiwand. 
I do not say that, inspite of all this, 
occupation may not be possible if you 
bring to the attack the necessary forces 
and make the necessary sacrifices. I do 
not say, if you continue these efforts 
long enough, you may not in time crush 
out all the spirit of a people; but when 
you have done that, although you may 
have obtained a Province and gained 
some of those strategic positions upon 
which Lord Lytton set his heart, you 
will have destroyed the spirit of the 
people—that spirit of independence of a 
people, which, if properly used and 
turned to account, would be the best 
protection you could desire against the 
invasion of an enemy. Well, Sir, I do 
not deny that Candahar may have stra- 
tegic importance; but I have some dif- 
ficulty in reconciling the present opi- 
nions entertained by some high military 


| authorities with others they have given 


at different times, and with the general 
principles they have laid down as appli- 
cable to different occasions. I find that 
General Roberts, who is a strong advo- 
cate of retention, in arguing about an- 
other part of the Frontier, says if Russia 
is to attack us, why should we not make 
her march as far as possible away from 
her base of operations, through this dif- 
ficult and inhospitable country? Recog- 
nizing the force of the observation with 
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regard to the Kuram and the Khyber 
Passes, I do not see why it does not 
equally apply to Candahar. I am pre- 
pared to admit that the possession of 
thisoutpost may be of strategical import- 
ance; it may be desirable, if ever we 
have to fight for India, that we should 
have it; but I maintain that it must, in 
strategy, as in all other matters, be of 
immense importance to retain our free- 
dom of action; and it is far better not 
to be compelled to fight under circum- 
stances which we cannot foretell, or fight 
in any position such as Candahar, 300 
miles from our own Frontier. If it is 
even to be a valuable outpost for the de- 
fence of India, it will be far more valu- 
able—and only valuable in the case of 
our having to hold and keep or occupy 
it—if we do so with the assent and good- 
will of the Afghan people; if we go 
among them, not as enemies and aggres- 
sors, but as the defenders of their inde- 
pendence, as well as of the safety of our 
Frontier. The noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
ridiculed the sentiments of morality ex- 
pressed on this side of the House by 
Members who said we ought to go away 
from Candahar now, because we do not 
want it; and that we could always 
go back again, if we could go back un- 
der circumstances of any value to us. 
We go away now because we do not 
want Candahar, and because we have 
no right to be there; but if we go back, 
we shall do so with the assent and good- 
will of the Afghan people, to defend 
them’ against some other Power. And 
I do not believe, as some Members 
seem so ready to believe, that the Af- 
ghans would make such sacrifices to 
maintain their independence, and sur- 
render immediately on the first Russian 
advance. I regret that I should detain 
the House so long, and I shall have to 
leave much unsaid. We have heard a 
great deal about the Russian advances, 
and about how they are to be met. 
Many great authorities have changed 
their opinions on this subject; but the 
general principles laid down by these 
authorities, when they held other opi- 
nions, seem to me quite as sound and 
their arguments quite as powerful as 
when they were first laid down. But it 
is not quite the fact that all these au- 
thorities have changed their opinions. I 
think some hon. Members last night 
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spoke of Sir Erskine Perry as if he had 
never been anything but an Indian 
Judge. I doubt if they were aware 
that he had been a Member of the In- 
dian Council, and, therefore, may be qua- 
lified to judge of political judges. Sir 
Robert Montgomery, the distinguished 
Lieutenant Governorof the Punjaub, was 
considered a great authority, and he holds 
as strong as ever the opinion that an 
advance on Afghanistan to meet Rus- 
sia would be the greatest mistake we 
could make. Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
whom I saw the other day, authorized 
me to say that, in his opinion, the reten- 
tion of Candahar would be the greatest 
mistake we could make, and mainly on 
political grounds. I regret that we 
have lost the support of many dis- 
tinguished authorities who used to agree 
with us. The late Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and also Secretary 
of State for India (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) used to be one of the 
strongest defenders of the policy of 
‘masterly inactivity;” and I recol- 
lect reading in this House a despatch 
written by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a good many years ago, in 
which he spoke of the advances which 
Russia was making, and, apparently, 
would continue to make, but in which 
he did not see any cause for the 
slightest alarm or anxiety. Now, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman seems to 
think that the advances of Russia have 
reached that pitch which ought to cause 
a great deal ofalarm. I can thoroughly 
understand the opinions of men like 
Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir Bartle 
Frere, and others, who have always been 
in terror of Russia’s advances, and have 
advised us to take steps to stop them. 
But what I cannot understand is the 
changes of opinion of statesmen who 
have always foreseen the advances 
which Russia would make; who said 
their policy would depend upon those 
advances; but who, nevertheless, when 
these advances have taken place which 
they foresaw, think it necessary to 
abandon that policy. I am sure the 
House would not desire that at this time 
of the night I should go into the con- 
troversy—the unnecessary controversy — 
which has been raised about what Lord 
Northbrook did or did not do to alienate 
Shere Ali. I think the noble Lord 
the Member for Winchester (Viscount 
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Baring) made a spirited defence of his 
father last night. I have been rather 
struck by the fact that the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex, and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin, and others, 
who have spoken on the alienation of 
Shere Ali, have never thought of going 
beyond the time of Lord Mayo and Lord 
Northbrook. With the departure of 
Lord Mayo the history is always stopped ; 
and I have not heard one word said 
about the negotiations which took place 
between Lord Lytton and Shere Ali, 
and which may, in our opinion, have had 
something to do with the alienation of 
Shere Ali and the disturbance of our re- 
lations. But I venture to say that the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex, 
in the elaborate address which he de- 
livered on Lord Northbrook’s dealings 
with Shere Ali, did not attempt to prove 
that Shere Ali was intriguing with Rus- 
sia. He said Shere Ali was alienated ; 
but he did not attempt to show that he 
intrigued with Russia before July, 1876, 
when Lord Lytton began his operations. 
[Lord Gzorcr Hamixron expressed dis- 
sent.] The noble Lord did not prove 
any intrigue between Shere Ali and the 
Russians until the date at which the 
negotiations between Lord Lytton and 
Shere Ali about sending an Envoy be- 
gan. But the noble Lord ridiculed Lord 
Northbrook’s promises, and said we had 
nothing more to offer Abdurrahman than 
Lord Northbrook had to offer Shere Aliin 
1873. What more has anybody to offer? 
Lord Lytton, although he asked a great 
deal more, never offered anything more, 
and never proposed to offer anything 
more when the Mission of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain was sent. The pledge 
which was to be given to Shere Ali 
has always remained substantially that 
which Lord Northbrook offered; and it 
appears to me that it is all that any 
British Government, having any regard 
to its responsibilities, can fairly offer to 
the Ruler of Afghanistan. We are asked 
now, if we are going to abandon the 
policy of our Predecessors, and if we 
are going to give up Candahar, what is 
our policy, and how are we going to 
fulfil the pledges given to Abdurrah- 
man, and exclude Russian influence ? 
There is no necessity to go beyond the 
declarations made by Lord Northbrook, 
and by former Liberal Governments. 
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Russia knows that Afghanistan is held 
by us to be outside the sphere of her 
influence; and, up to a short time ago, 
Afghanistan knew that we held that 
principle. What has been the effect of 
our proceedings upon the Afghans it is 
difficult to say; and what confidence 
they may feel in our precautions against 
Russia is extremely doubtful; but Rus- 
sia knows now that the present Govern- 
ment holds Afghanistan to be outside 
the sphere of her influence. If I am 
asked what we are going to do when 
Russia interferes, I can only say that I 
can conceive nothing more unnecessary 
than to lay down a cut-and-dried policy 
with regard to contingencies which have 
not arisen. Russia has never interfered 
in Afghanistan by military operations. 
She has never touched in her military 
capacity one particle of territory which 
has ever been held by Afghanistan ; and 
if Russia has interfered diplomatically, 
she has never done so until she believed 
she was on the brink of war with you in 
Europe—until by the fault, as we think, 
of the late Viceroy, but, as you think, of 
Lord Northbrook, Shere Ali had become 
entirely alienated from us. Under these 
circumstances, it is not necessary to say 
beforehand precisely what strategic posi- 
tions or what measures you were going 
to adopt. Russia knows perfectly well 
that any interference, militarily or diplo- 
matically, in Afghanistan means the 
rupture of friendly relations with this 
country, and she knows that we hold 
ourselves justified in resisting such in- 
terference by any means in our power; 
by any means that may be most conve- 
nient and most suitable at the time. It is 
not necessary to say beforehand whether 
those means would be war in Europe or 
Asia—war by our own troops, or war by 
the assistance of Afghan levies. Russia 
knows perfectly well that we hold our- 
selves free, and that we are prepared to 
give effect to those assurances and those 
professions we have always made. You 
want us to trust, as Lord Lytton trusted, 
to a scientific Frontier, and to conciliate 
the Afghan people by taking possession 
of all their principal places, and of the 
débouchés of all their principal Passes. 
We do not intend to trust to a scientific 
Frontier; we do not intend to look only 
to mountain Passes and strongholds. 
We think that some attention should be 
paid to the fact that these mountain 
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Passes and strongholds are held by men, 
and are inhabited by men of whom the 
strongest characteristic is their deep and 
strong attachment to their independence. 
We think that we will try to teach them 
once more that we ourselves respect that 
independence, and that in our own in- 
terest, and for the protection of our own 
Frontier, we will assist them to maintain 
that independence against any comer 
from whatever quarter he may come. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Mr. 
Speaker—Sir, I can assure the House 
that it is with unfeigned reluctance that 
I rise to trespass upon it at this late 
hour; but I feel it would be quite im- 
possible for me to allow the House to 
go to a division upon the remarkable 
speech we have just listened to from 
the noble Marquess without recalling 
their attention for one single moment 
to the real issue which lies before us, 
and with which he has dealt with great 
ability, but, I venture to say, in a 
manner most excellently calculated to 
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‘narrow, and to have answered the ob- 
jections which appeared so trivial, and 
to have called the House to support him 
in the answers he thought it right to 
give. I venture to say that the noble 
Marquess has given no answer to the 
Motion which has been submitted. He 
has talked a great deal about other 
things, and it was very amusing and in- 
teresting—‘‘ C’est magnifique, mais ne c'est 
pas la guerre!”? Now, why do we chal- 
lenge you? We challenge you because 
we take the ground which the Govern- 
ment themselves have taken. In the 
Speech which Her Gracious Majesty was 
advised to make at the opening of this 
Session we find this paragraph— 

‘¢ The war in Afghanistan has been brought 
to a close, and, with the exception of the Can- 
dahar force, my troops have been recalled within 
| the Indian frontier. It is not my intention 
that the occupation of Candahar shall be per- 
| manently maintained ; but the still unsettled con- 
| dition of the country, and the consequent diffi- 
culty of establishing a Native Government, 
| have delayed for a time the withdrawal of the 
from that position,” 








confuse the perception of the House and | **”Y 
divert attention from it. Sir, I admit | That was the view taken at the time the. 
that in the opening words of his speech | Queen’s Speech was delivered. There 
the noble Lord took a somewhat different | have been a good many changes since 
line, and a juster line, than that which} then, not only in Afghanistan, but in 
had been taken by his Colleagues in| other parts of the world, and I am not 
the course of this and previous discus- | at all sure that we might not with advan- 
sions. They—and I especially refer to | tage be favoured with a revised edition 
the speech of the hon. Baronet the! of thatSpeech. But, so far as this parti- 





Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke), but also 
to other speeches—rather strove, as it 
seemed to me, to fasten upon my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. E. Stanhope), and upon the Motion 
he had submitted to the House, a wider 
meaning than that Motion bears, and a 
wider meaning than he had attempted 
to give to it. The noble Marquess took 
a different line. He complained not that 
the Motion was too wide, but that it 
was too narrow; not that the censure 
was too severe, but a great deal too 
mild. He could not conceal his wonder 
that we should have thought it neces- 
sary to bring forward a censure of so 
limited a character. I will explain in 
a moment why we gave to this censure 
the character which it bears ; but let me 
say that if the Motion was of so limited 
a character, and if the censure was so 
mild, surely it would have been a better 
course for the noble Marquess to have 


met the Motion which he thought so, 
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cular point is concerned, the Govern- 
| ment ought either to tell us that they 
| have now changed their mind, and that 
| they no longer hold the view which 
| they held when they penned the sen- 
tence I have read, or they should tell us 
|that they think the time has arrived 
for a settlement of the Government 
|of Afghanistan, and that the proper 
| time has come for the withdrawal of the 
_Army from their present positions. My 
hon. Friend has challenged them upon 
that particular point, and he has chal- 
'lenged them by a declaration which he 
asks the House to affirm, though we do 
not suppose it will affirm it. “We shall 
clear our consciences, at all events. We 
declare— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
withdrawal of British troops from Southern Af- 
ghanistan in the present critical state of affairs 
in that country will not be conducive to the 
permanent interests of India.” 

I ask you has anything been shown to 
answer that statement? We have been 
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told that the ideas which we have 
with regard to the fears entertained as 
to the advance of Russia and other mat- 
ters of this kind are wild and chimerical, 
and that the mode in which it is pro- 
posed to meet the danger is alto- 
gether unwise and injudicious, and 
that it is opposed by high authority, 
and by the sentiments which have, at 
former times, been held and enun- 
ciated by some amongst ourselves. It 
is interesting and useful for us to discuss 
these matters ; but we complain that we 
are never told how the Government in- 
tend to meet the particular difficulties 
which we put before them. We want 
an answer as to the effect of the with- 
drawal of our troops from Candahar at 
the present moment. I do not shrink 
at all from entering into the larger dis- 
cussion, though I am sorry that I should 
be called upon to do so at so late an hour, 
because I know it is impossible to enter 
fully into the discussion now, and unless 
I do so I am aware my observations will 
be held to be imperfect. Perhaps it is ne- 
cessary that some words should be said 
in regard to what is called the change of 
my opinion and that of some others. 
The time to which reference is made 
is the time when I myself was Secre- 
tary of State for India, and when Lord 
Lawrence was Governor General. I was 
then in the closest possible relation with 
Lord Lawrence. I knew by private and 
official correspondence Lord Lawrence’s 
views on this particular point, and I was 
thoroughly of opinion that the view of 
Lord Lawrence as to the impolicy of 
making an advance on Quetta beyond 
the Frontier of British India was a sound 
view. But that was under a state of 
things wholly different from the state of 
things which now prevails; it is not that 
my opinion has changed, it is the state 
of things that has changed; and when 
we are quoting Lord Lawrence and what 
is called the policy of masterly inac- 
tivity, allow me to say that that policy 
was not confined to a simple determina- 
tion to sit still within our limits and to 
take no steps beyond them. On the 
contrary, it was a policy which was 
founded upon premisses and principles 
going beyond that point, because not 
only was it the policy of Lord Law- 
rence to keep within our own Frontiers 
as far as our own troops were concerned, 
but I assert, in spite of all that has been 
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said by the noble Lord and others, it 
was his policy to maintain a proper and 
legitimate British influence in Afghanis- 
tan. It was his policy to exclude Russia 
from any interference with the Afghan 
people; it was his policy to strengthen, 
as far as possible, the de facto Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan; and it was his 
opinion that we should, with reference to 
Russia, make such diplomatic arrange- 
ments as would insure her not inter- 
fering with Afghanistan, and that we 
should give her to understand that 
if she gave us any trouble there we 
would attack her in Europe. Are we 
to go upon those principles now? In 
the first place, is not one great factor 
in Lord Lawrence’s policy entirely taken 
out of the case—I mean the existence of 
a strong, united, and friendly Afghan- 
istan which should be exempt from Rus- 
sian influence? Can anybody who knows 
what the history of the last few years 
has been say that there is any longer a 
possibility of such a factor being brought 
into consideration? We are told that 
Russia was not to blame—that she was 
in her right when she made the move- 
ment in Afghanistan which caused us 
so much uneasiness, because Russia was 
then in a condition of strained relations 
with this country. We are told that, 
although the overtures she made to the 
Ameer were of a character ‘hostile to. us, 
she was perfectly justified in making 
them. Well, but if she were justified, 
that proves our case; it proves that 
though you are not afraid of Russia 
when you are at peace with her, and 
when you have no objects that are at 
all adverse to her’s, yet that if you ever 
come into difficulties with Russia, if she 
ever wants to embarrass you, it is in her 
power to interfere with you in a very 
inconvenient way in Afghanistan. When 
we talk of the interference of Russia in 
Afghanistan, we do not mean what the 
noble Lord was talking about just now. 
Did you ever hear, he says, of a Russian 
force invading Afghanistan? No; of 
course not. That is not what we are 
afraid of. What we are afraid of is 
the intrigue of Russia and the possible 
friendly intervention of Russia with 
Afghanistan—friendly to some Rulers 
there, but unfriendly in avery deadly way 
to the British Power. Now, we havea 
great population in India for whom we 
have become responsible. The hon, 











Member for Westmeath (Mr. P. J. 
Symth), who always enchants us with 
his eloquence and courage, told us we 
were altogether wrong in our Indian 

olicy from the days of Clive and Warren 
Hsing down to those of Dalhousie 
and Lytton. This isa question we might 
discuss on other occasions; but we 
cannot conveniently do it now. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite justly contend that 
we must look to our obligations to the 
people of India, and that we must con- 
sider that, being placed in the situation 
in which we are, it is our duty to pre- 
serve them, as far as possible, in peace 
and happiness and contentment. Now, 
our contention is, that if you allow 
danger and mischief to come close to 
your Frontier, and if you allow Russia 
to advance and make overtures there, 
and to stir up mischief in that country, 
you will produce serious evil there, 
and you will produce disorder and dis- 
content and anxiety amongst our people 
in India. Well, now you say that these 
are views of alarmists, and of those 
people who want an excuse for enlarg- 
ing our Dominions. I do not know any- 
body who wants to enlarge our Empire. 
I can only say for myself, it is that 
which I most shrink from, if it can be 
in any way avoided. But I will not 
appeal to an alarmist; I will appeal 
to an authority which cannot in the 
least be suspected in this matter. I will 
appeal to Lord Lawrence. Lord Law- 
rence himself always held the opinion 
that if there was any danger whatever 
that the tribes or Chiefs in Afghanistan 
would shake themselves off from our in- 
fluence and call in the assistance of any 
other Power—Russia more especially— 
then it would be our duty to interpose. 
I dislike reading anything to the House, 
and especially at this hour (1.20); but 
what I have here is so interesting that 
I will read it, although I have read it to 
the House on a former occasion. It isa 
— of a private letter written to me 
y Lord Lawrence at the time I as- 
sumed the Office of Secretary of State 
for India; and I think the House will 
feel that it is not inexpedient or out of 
place to read it now, inasmuch as it re- 
fers to the state of things existing in 
Afghanistan at that time, and to the 
state of things which will be repro- 
duced the moment we leave the country 
now. Sir, at that time there was a 
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great contest going on between Shere 
Ali and, I think, Abdurrahman himself ; 
and Lord Lawrence, writing to me on 
the subject, said— 

“Hitherto we have steered clear of all Afghan 
troubles; we allow the contending factions to 
fight out their own battles with their own re- 
sources.” 


Then he gives his view of the position 
of Shere Ali, and goes on to say— 

“He has now sent down one of his Envoys 
to the Commissioner of Scinde ; but until I hear 
what this gentleman has to say I can come to 
no definite conclusion. Now, it is one thing to 
leave the Afghans alone to fight out their own 
battles, and to stand by when others are inter- 
fering. I do not think there is much to choose 
between the two parties in Afghanistan. I do 
not think that either of them is in the least 
degree to be trusted if any strong inducement 
were toarise. Ido not think that any one Chief, 
if he were to obtain supreme authority, could 
count on retaining it for six months.”’ 


Lord Lawrence thought— 


**Tt would be the best course if Shere Ali 
adopted the policy I have indicated. I shall tell 
him that, although we have taken no part on 
the other side, we still cannot consent to send 
him aid to support Herat ; we will recognize 
him as Ruler of Herat; but if he should resolve 
to call in the aid of Russia and Persia, he would 
compel us to give assistance to the two brothers 
who are now in possession of Cabul.” 


Lord Lawrence again communicated 
with me; and so strongly did he appear 
to feel the necessity of keeping Russia out 
of the field, that he was prepared, if 
assistance were given by Russia to one 
pretender, to give his assistance to the 
other. Lord Lawrence felt that it was 
absolutely essential that Russia should 
be kept out of Afghanistan, even at this 
inconvenience of giving assistance to one 
of the pretenders. Now, let me ask these 
questions. Doesanyone suppose that if we 
retire to-morrow from Candahar there 
will not be a struggle between the two 
Chiefs Abdurrahman and Ayoob Khan ? 
Does anyone doubt that Ayoob Khan 
has as good a chance of obtaining suc- 
cess as Abdurrahman? Does anyone 
doubt that there will be a struggle 
between the two relatives, which will 
almost certainly lead to the beaten party 
invoking the aid of Russia? Does any- 
one doubt that when that takes place 
we shall be called upon to interfere and 
take some part in the quarrel? We 
want to know what is the view of the 
Government of what we should do in 
that case. The noble Lord tells us he 
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means to sit still; but does he really 
mean that? What of the language of 
the Government in the Queen’s Speech ? 
What is the difference in the position 
now—why is it that it is now reasonable 
to do that which it was not safe to do 
then? You will have a most serious 
responsibility cast upon you if you with- 
draw from Candahar; and, as far I can 
see, you have not made out for your- 
selves at all clearly the answers to the 
questions you will have to meet. You 
may say you will leave these things to 
settle themselves by a process of natural 
selection; but the natural selection, as 
has been already said, will be the 
Russian selection—the power will be 
selected which gives assistance first. If 
we are tosit still within our boundaries, 
we shall only allow an appeal to be 
made to the Power that is ready to give 
assistance. And does anyone doubt that 
that assistance will come from Russia? 
I have no doubt there is a desire on the 
part of the Russian Government that 
the present Czar shall do nothing to 
interfere with the proper relations be- 
tween England and Russia with regard 
to Afghanistan. The late Ozar, too, had 
every desire not to interfere with those 
relations ; but he could not help it, and 
the present Czar will be in the same 
position. Do you trust to your being 
strong enough to prevent the inter- 
ference of Russia in the affairs of Af- 
ghanistan? Well, but if so, what is to 
happen? Are we to go back again? 
You have had a pretty good experience 
of what it costs to fight your way 
into Afghanistan, even with advantages 
which you would not have again. You 
have had the advantage of being able 
to say to people dissatisfied with the 
Cabul Government—‘ We will deliver 
you from the yoke that you dislike.” 
You have had from them assistance that 
enabled you to execute great military 
operations in Afghanistan. You have 
with great difficulty got there; but you 
will have a much more difficult task if, 
after having gone out and, perhaps, 
having been out some months, you at- 
tempt to force your way inagain. You 
may find that preparations have been 
made against you, and that your friends 
are embittered by your desertion. Some- 
thing has been said about prestige, and 
we have been asked what prestige means. 
I do not attempt to give a full definition 
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of it, and I do not wish to prophesy; 
but I will venture to say that your 
prestige will seriously suffer if you get 
the character of being people who are 
ready to abandon your friends, to whom 
you have pledged your assistance—to 
abandon them to the enemies from whom 
you professed to deliver them. There are 
many ways in which your prestige would 
suffer; and I believe that your retire- 
ment now would lead to a thorough mis- 
construction of your action. It would 
not be believed that you retire now 
because there has been a General Elec- 
tion in England, and the Liberal Party 
are in power. We are told that that 
is the solution of this question—that a 
united Liberal Party feel dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the late Govern- 
ment, and insist that the policy of that 
Government shall not be carried out. 
But will you get that belief out there ? 
What will the Candaharis, the Cabulis, 
the Punjaubis, or the people of India 
know of the exigencies of Party in Eng- 
land? They will know as little of the 
real merits of the case as the humble 
elector referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General. 
‘‘ But,” says the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘‘the humblest elector will have the 
satisfaction of thinking that by his vote 
he has supported this act of justice and 
honesty.” Well, I have no doubt that 
the British elector would at any time be 
ready to give a vote in favour of what he 
believes to be for the sustainment of 
justice and the national honour; and I 
am not for a moment disputing that this 
consideration was pressed upon many 
of them, at the time of the General 
Election, under circumstances of mis- 
representation and misconstruction. We 
have denied, we have all along de- 
nied, and we do still deny, that there 
is any truth in the allegation that we 
undertook an unjust war. We say it 
was an unfortunate war that was forced 
upon us ; but I will not go into that ques- 
tion at this moment. What I want to ask 
is this—Is it wise, is it safe, is it possible, 
that we can govern a country—at a dis- 
tance from us of half the globe, and with 
a population of 250,000,000, whose cir- 
cumstances are as different as light from 
darkness from the circumstances of the 
average electors in this country—on 
principles that are to make the whole of 
our Indian policy depend from one six 
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years to another upon the result of a par- 
ticular Election ? I undertake to say that 
in adopting such a course you are at- 
tempting one of the rashest and maddest 
feats that are possible. The people of 
India will not understand that this is 
simply a question upon which the Libe- 
ral Party are united ; and how will they 
be able to understand the few words 
sent by telegram giving the result of this 
debate? Remember how much is at 
stake, and what is likely to be the effect 
upon their minds of the withdrawal from 
Candahar. They will point to the re- 
verses you have met with, and the diffi- 
culties you have experienced, and will 
say you have found your resources un- 
equal to the task you have set yourselves. 
We are told that the disaster of Mai- 
wand has been entirely wiped out by 
the brilliant and successful march of Sir 
Frederick Roberts. Yes; that is per- 
fectly true if you remain, with the results 
of that march and victory still in your 
possession ; but if you retire from the 
battle-field, though your success may be 
fairly set against the defeat of Maiwand, 
it will remain in the minds of many 
people of that country, and will be im- 
pressed on them effectually from with- | 
out, that though you were successful in 
action, your strength was insufficient to 
enable you afterwards to reap the fruits 
of your success. The disasters of the 
first Afghan campaign in 1841 were} 
wiped out by subsequent victories ; but 
the impression left on the Native mind 
by the British defeat was greater than 
that left by British successes. As you 
lose your prestige—if it is thought you 
have begun to retire, feeling yourself 
unable to hold your own, then ten-fold 
will be the prestige of Russia, who is 
advancing, and whose advance, more- 
over, is heralded and magnified by every 
one of rumour’s thousand tongues in the 
bazaars, the Courts of the Native Princes, 
and elsewhere. The story will go forth 
that England has begun to retire be- 
cause she feels herself unequal to the 
great task which is involved in an ex- 
penditure of £1,500,000, and because she 
is shrinking from the great burden that 
is thrown upon her shoulders. Depend 
upon it that when that comes to pass, 
unless you are prepared finally to retreat 
from a large partof that Empire you hold 
in India, you will not escape from that 
expenditure, but will, on the contrary, 
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have to incur a still larger expenditure 
on the force you will have to employ in 
the defence not only of vour Frontiers, 
but of your rule in India itself. The 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone), in his able speech last 
night, told us that he looked forward to 
the continuance of the Liberal Govern- 
ment in power for the next 20 years. 
Well, should they remain in power, and 
should they continue to carry out their 
present policy, I am afraid that at the 
end of that period there will be very 
little of the British Empire left for them 
togovern. I must apologize for having 
detained the House so long upon this 
question. We are about to come toa 
vote on which we shall be defeated; 
but we cannot help that. We think it 
to be our duty to raise our voices and to 
protest against a policy which we believe 
and are convinced is risky, dangerous, 
and unsafe. We leave the responsibi- 
lity upon the Government. But we say 
the Government have failed to lay upon 
the Table of the House, or to inform 
those opposed to them, with anything 
like the amount of information we have 
aright to demand. If you like to say 
that these matters are to be dealt with 
by Governments, Councils, and Indian 
authorities, well and good—let them 
take the responsibility; but if you take 
the line which we are now led to believe 
you are about to take, and if you are 
acting not on the mere responsibility of a 
Ministry, not on the advice of Viceroys 
and Councils, but on the mere prompt- 
ings and exigencies of Party, I confess 
it seems to me the result will be dis- 
astrous. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 216 ; Noes 
336: Majority 120. 


AYES. 
Alexander, Colonel C. Birkbeck, E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Birley, H. 


Biackburne, Col. J. I. 

Boord, T. W. 

Bourke, right hon. R. 
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Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F. 


Brooke, Lord 
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Biddell, W. Brymer, W. E, 
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James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 

Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnson, E. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Joicey, Colonel J. 
Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. 
Kinnear, J. 
Labouchere, H. 
Laing, 8. 

Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C, 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Laycock, R. 

Lea, T. 

Leake, R. 

Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lee, H. 

Leeman, J. J. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. | 





Litton, E. F. 

Lloyd, M. 

Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lusk, Sir A. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Lyons, R. D. 

Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macliver, P. 8S. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
M‘Intyre, AneasJ. | 
M‘Kenna, SirJ.N. | 
M‘Lagan, P. | 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Laren, J. | 
M‘Minnies, J. G. | 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Martin, R. B. 

Mason, H. 

Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 
Maxwell-Heron, J. 
Meldon, C. H. 

Mellor, J. W. 








{COMMONS} 


Milbank, F. A. 
Molloy, B. C. 

Monk, C. J. 

Moore, A. 

Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A. 

Morley, S. 


Mundella,rt. hon. A. J. 


Noel, E. 

Nolan, Major J. P. 
O’Beirne, Major F. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’Conor, D. M. 


O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 


The 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Otway, A. 

Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. §. 
Pease, A. 

Pease, J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Pulley, J. 

Ralli, P. 


| Ramsay, J. 


Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reed, Sir E. J. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, 8S. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 


| Roundell, C. 8. 


Russell, C. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuelson, B. 


Mute Children Bill. 
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Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Sexton, T. 
Shaw, W. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Shield, H. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Slagg, J. 
Smyth, P. J. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 
Story-Maskelyne,M.H. 
Stuart, H. V. 
Sullivan A. M. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Synan, E. J. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Tillett, J. H. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Walter, J. 
Waterlow, Sir S. 
Waugh, E. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, B. T. 
Williams, 8S. C. E. 
Williamson, 8. 
Willis, W. 
Wills, W. H. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, I. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 
Woolf, S. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


BLIND AND DEAF MUTE CHILDREN 
BILL.—[Brx1 85.] 


(Mr. Woodall, Mr. Brydges Williams, Mr. 
Montagu Scott.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Woodall.) 








2087 Land Tax Commissioners’ {Manon 25, 1881} 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he did not 
think it was right that at that late hour 
(2 o’clock), any hon. Member should ask 
the House to go into Committee upon a 
Bill. If there was any intention of pro- 
ceeding with the Bill in Committee, he 
should feel it his duty to oppose the 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 





Names Bill. 2038 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Joun Hotms, Bill to 
appoint additional Commissioners for executing 
the Acts for granting a Land Tax and other 
rates and taxes, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Joun Hors and Lord Freperick CAvENDISH- 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill126.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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